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Art.  I. —  1.  Modern  Painters.     In  Five  Vo- 
lumes.     Sniitb,  Elder,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Seven  Lam-ps  of  Architecture. 

3.  The  Stones  of  Venice.     In  Tliree  Volumes. 

4.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

5.  The  Two  Paths. 

6.  The  Harbours  of  England. 

V.  The  Political  Economy  of  Art. 
8.  Selections   from  the    Writings    of  John 
Ruskin,  Master  of  Arts  Oxon.     1861. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago,  the  '  North  British 
Review'  called  attention  to  two  very  remark- 
able volumes  on  Art,  which  had  shortly  be- 
fore appeared.  They  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  strangely  neglected  ;  and  we  then  ven- 
tured to  express  our  surprise  that  none  of  the 
more  influential  periodicals  had  noticed  a 
work  which  was  likely  to  produce  an  effect 
on  all  art  criticism.  These  were  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  '  Modern  Painters.'  They 
were  not  destined  to  be  neglected  long.  They 
would  not  have  been  so  even  had  they  stood 
alone ;  but  as  Mr.  Ruskin  went  on  writing,  it 
was  speedily  felt  that  an  author  of  great  ori- 
ginal power  was  addressing  the  public,  and 
one  who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  would  surely  in- 
fluence the  men  of  his  own  time,  and,  it 
might  be,  also  the  men  of  the  times  which 
should  succeed  him. 

At  first,  loud  and  liarmonious  was  the 
chorus  of  praise.  Language  the  most  exalted 
was  freely  used.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  not  only 
recognised  as  an  able  and  earnest  art  critic, 
but  lie  was  hailed  as  a  great  teacher  and  rege- 
nerator of  the  age.  His  denunciations  were 
like  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  his  teaching  was  like  the  teaching  of 
the  evangelists.  His  services  as  a  critic  were 
forgotten  beside  those  loftier  functions  which 
were  readily  conceded  to  him.  He  was  ex- 
tolled in  terms  which  would  have  required 
some  modification  if  applied  to  Pascal.  Such 
adulation  was  enough  to  turn  a  wiser  and 
steadier  head  than  Mr.  Ruskin's.     A   little 
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praise  is  a  good  moral  tonic,  but  exagfjerated 
commendation  will  lead  any  man  off  his  feet. 
Accordingly,  faults — observable  from  the  very 
first — grew  upon  liim.  His  dogmatism  and 
his  intolerance  increased.  The  inevitable  re- 
action was  thereby  hastened  and  strength- 
ened. An  author  who  has  risen  to  sudden 
popularity,  occupies  a  dizzy  eminence.  At 
one  time  or  other,  the  public  is  sure  to  quar- 
rel with  its  spoiled  darling.  There  is  great 
trnth  in  the  Eastern  tale  of  the  Sorceress, 
whose  love  lasted  but  fourteen  days,  then 
changing  into  deadly  hatred.  In  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's case,  the  reaction  was  unusually  vehe- 
ment. There  had  always  been  some  dissen- 
tients, who  now  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 
His  writings  had  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  tbey  all  took  heart  of  grace  wdien  they 
saw  the  public  wavering  in  its  regard.  Thun- 
ders began  to  mingle  with  the  pseans,  until 
at  last  the  latter  were  altogether  unheard. 
Waspish  critics  ran  into  extravagance  of 
blame  as  wildly  as  they  had  before  run  into 
extravagance  of  praise.  Articles  appeared, 
rude,  almost  savage  in  their  1;one.  The  last 
paper,  for  example,  which  appeared  on  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  was  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  utterly  unbecoming.  Not 
less  so  was  a  paper  which  appeared  lately  in 
a  northern  cotemporary,  called  '  Mr.  Dusky 
on  Art,'  in  wdiich  a  great  writer  and  a  great 
subject  were  handled  with  a  buft'oonery  which 
would  be  thought  vulgar  in  a  bai'rack-yard. 
For  some  of  this,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  himself  to 
blame.  He  is  at  times  the  most  irritating  of 
writers.  But  it  is  surely  possible  for  Review- 
ers to  rebuke  his  faults  without  imitating 
them.  If  we  allow  him  to  make  us  lose  our 
tempers,  we  shall  be  unable  to  derive  from 
his  writings  the  instruction  and  the  pleasure 
which  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  aftbrd. 

The  present  time  seems  not  inappropriate 
to  an  attempt  to  estimate  fairly  the  services 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  rendered  to  literature 
and  to   art.     During    the   years    that    have 
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elapsed  since  lie  was  first  noticed  in  this  jour- 
nal, he  has  not  been  idle.  The  list  of  books 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  represents  an  amount  of  literary  la- 
bour which,  we  suspect,  tew  men  have  accom- 
plished in  the  same  time.  And  jet  the  list 
is  far  from  exhausting  what  Mr.  liuskin  has 
done.  Many  of  his  best  pamphlets  are  not 
included  in  it.  He  has  been  instant  in  sea- 
sou,  and  sometimes  out  of  season,  in  urging 
his  views  on  the  public.  And  now  he  seems 
disposed  to  rest  a  while,  or  at  least  to  stray 
into  devious  tracks,  whither  we  will  not  fol- 
low. Political  economy  is  not  his  forte.  I'he 
series  of  papers  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,' 
throughout  which  he  laboured  hard  to  des- 
troy his  repu-tation,  were  to  our  minds  almost 
painful.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  see  genius  mis- 
taking its  powers,  and  rendering  itself  ridi- 
culous. But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kuskin  did 
think  himself  competent  to  write  on  such  a 
subject,  shows  how  sadly  he  has  been  led 
astray  by  his  own  self-confidence.  Through- 
out his  whole  literary  career  we  shall  find  evi- 
dences of  the  same  fault. 

Looking,  then,  at  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  as 
a  whole,  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  he  is  the 
sreatest  writer  on  art  in  the  English  lano-uaare 
-^indeed,  in  any  language ;  but  unqualified 
praise  must  there  end.  Ue  has  attempted  to 
write  on  many  things  besides ;  but  on  little 
else  has  he  written  well  or  truly.  Eloquent 
and  ingenious  he  always  is ;  but  take  him 
away  from  art,  and  he  seems  to  us  ignorant 
and  delusive.  To  do  him  anything  like  jus- 
tice, we  must  first  look  at  him  exclusively  as 
the  subtle  critic  of  art,  and  the  eloquent  ex- 
ponent of  nature.  It  will  be  a  less  pleasing, 
but  yet  a  necessary  task,  to  see  into  what 
errors  he  runs  himself,  and  would  lead  his 
readers,  when  he  announces  his  opinions  on 
metaphysics,  litgrature,  history,  and  society. 

In  carrying  out  such  an  inquiry,  we  shall 
do  Mr.  Ruskin  no  injustice  if  we  confine  our 
attention  mainly  to  'Modern  Painters.'  It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
article  to  criticise  adequately  and  in  detail  all 
that  he  has  written  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
estimate  roughly  the  general  tendency  of  the 
whole,  we  may  safely  take  '  Modern  Painters' 
as  representative  of  the  rest.  It  was  his  first 
book  ;  it  is,  beyond  comparison,  his  greatest 
book.  '  The  Stones  of  Venice'  and  The 
Seven  Lamps'  have,  indeed,  an  amazing  beau- 
tv,  and  an  exceeding  wealth  of  information, 
peculiarly  their  own  ;  but  they  are  based  on 
the  same  principles  of  thinking  as  the  origi- 
nal work.  His  mauy  lectures  and  pamphlets 
are  but  expansions  of  these  |)rinciples.  The 
five  magnificent  volumes  of  '  Modern  Paint- 
ers' contain  all  that  is  most  markedly  charac- 
■teristic  of  the  inan. 


In  England  art  has  been  unfortunate  in  its 
literature.  Till  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote,  most  of 
our  criticism  was  technical  and  external, 
dreary  and  unprofitable.  The  real  principle 
whereby  a  picture  should  be  judged — i.e.,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  thought  which  it  ex- 
presses— was  rarelj'  recognised.  There  were 
a  few  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  barrenness. 
Conspicuous  among  these,  is  a  charming  little 
book,  now  too  seldom  seen,  called  the  '  Pic- 
ture'Galleries  of  England,'  by  Hazlitt.  Even 
there  we  may  remark  some  defects, — arising 
perhaps  from  a  limited  ranoje  of  observation, 
as,  for  instance,  bis  insufficient  estimate  of 
Holbein ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  of 
the  soul  of  criticism  in  these  few  pages  than 
in  any  other  work  we  know  of,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  'Modern  Painters.'  Not  less 
admirable  are  two  essays  by  Charles  Lamb, 
on  '  The  Productions  of  Modern  Art,'  and 
'  The  Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth.'  In 
Wilkie's  letters  there  isthesamestrain  of  think- 
ing ;  nor,  when  true  art  criticism  is  spoken 
oti  should  some  old  papers  in  'Eraser's  Maga- 
zine' be  forgotten,  which  bore  the  now  well- 
known  signature  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 
What  good  can  be  said  of  the  academicians' 
lectures — of  Barry  and  the  fluent  Opie,  with 
their  worship  of  the  Caracci — or  of  the  fan- 
ciful Fuseli?  It  may  be  our  own  fault,  but 
neither  do  we  find  ourselves  much  instructed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  either  in  his  lectures, 
or  in  his  special  criticisms  on  the  great  pic- 
tures of  the  Continent.  He  is  always  sound, 
so  far  as  he  goes ;  he  is  generous  and  hearty 
in  his  estimates,  seeing  the  best  of  every- 
thing ;  but,  partly  from  his  own  habit  of 
mind,  partly  because  our  modern  analysis  was 
a  stranger  to  his  age,  he  seems  to  have  rested 
at  the  outward  form — never  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  soul  of  art.  Later  critics — too 
proud  to  learn  of  Ruskin — have  not  much 
improved  matters.  Kugler  is  declamatory, 
and  restlessly  inquisitive  after  hidden  mean- 
ings ;  Waagen  is  hard,  uneuthusiastic,  and 
technical. 

Much  may  be  said  both  for  and  against 
technicalities.  It  were  mere  folly  to  de- 
nounce them  altogether:  but  after  all  their 
main  value  consists  in  this,  that  they  con- 
duce to  brevity.  They  are  a  sort  of  formula  ; 
and,  like  all  formuliB,  can  only  be  undeistood 
by  the  initiated.  Therefore  their  use  should 
be  confined  to, occasions  when  the  initiated 
alone  are  addressed  ;  in  all  writing  intended 
for  the  unprofessional  public,  they  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Their  place  can  easily  be 
supplied  by  two  or  three  additional  words  of 
plain  English  ;  and  prolixity  is  better  than 
obscurity.  We  may  be  uncharitable,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  inveterate  use  of  them  arises 
from  a  desire  to  seem  learned.    Now  wo  have 
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the  less  patience  with  this  folly,  because  art 
has  sufferefl  from  it  severely.  People  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  in  order,  not  to  judge 
of  a  picture,  but  even  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  picture  should  be  judged, 
it  is  necessary  to  'get  up'  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  hard  words.  Accordingly  the  public  have 
turned  away  from  the  matter  altogether,  and 
have  surrendered  themselves  up  to  guides  too 
often  unworthy.  Since  the  days  of  Gold- 
smith, the  art  critic  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  humbug  :  his  trick,  of  course,  being  'to  say 
the  painter  might  have  done  better  had  he 
done  his  best,  and  to  praise  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino.'  To  this  day,  why  are 
popular  notices  of  pictures  in  our  best  papers 
expressed  in  a  mysterious  jargon  ?  It  is  not 
so  with  their  literary  articles.  In  them  ideas 
are  conveyed  in  plain  English ;  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  obscure  the  moaning  by 
hard  grammatical  terms.  The  public  under- 
stand what  is  said,  and  are  instructed  by  it. 
Hence  they  are  able  to  form  literary  judg- 
ments for  themselves,  and  they  have  confi- 
dence in  these  judgments.  But  the  public 
has  little  confidence  in  its  judgments  with 
regard  to  pictures.  And,  indeed,  the  less  it 
has  the  better ;  because  its  judgments  are 
focmed  upon  no  principle,  and  are  utterly 
worthless.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 
Not,  surely,  that  a  picture  is  harder  to  under- 
stand than  a  book.  No ;  but  the  reason  is 
rather  this,  that  the  public  have  never  been 
taught  to  comprehend  painting,  because  for 
years  and  years  almost  all  criticism  on  pic- 
tures has  been  so  expressed  as  to  be  quite  un- 
intelligible. To  understand  pictures  is  not 
easy  ;  to  criticise  them  worthily,  is  very  hard  ; 
but  neither  difficulty  is  simplified  by  all  ideas 
regarding  them  being  communicated  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  first  great  excellence 
which  we  admire  in  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  his  freedom 
from  all  this  wretched  affectation.  He  has 
written  the  most  profound  art  criticism  in  the 
English  language  ;  and  he  has  so  written  it, 
that  any  man  of  ordinary  education  can  rea- 
dily discern  his  meaning.  This  has  not  arisen 
from  ignorance;  on  the  contrary,  here,  as 
elsewhere,  simplicity  has  flowed  from  know- 
ledge. It  certainly  seems  rather  odd  to  no- 
tice, as  a  special  merit  in  an  author,  the  fact 
that  he  knows  his  subject.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  with  regard  to  this  particular  subject, 
such  merit  is  by  no  means  very  common.  It 
has  been  possessed  by  very  few  of  the  writers 
who  are  so  fond  of  darkening  what  counsel 
they  have  by  the  use  of  long  words.  And, 
indeed,  on  any  subject,  knowledge  such  as 
Mr.  Raskin's  is  rare.  We  may  dispute  the 
soundness  of  his  judgments  ;  but  we  cannot 
dispute  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge.     He  has  seen,  we  believe,  every 


great  picture  in  Europe,  and  he  has  studied 
each  one  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  any  other.  And  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  avoidance  of  pedantry  which 
deserves  high  praise,  he  has  confined  his 
minuter  criticism,  so  far  as  was  po.ssible,  to 
well-known  pictures — more  particularly  to 
works  in  the  Dulwich  and  National  Galleries. 
His  readers  are,  therefore,  the  better  able  to 
comprehend  him,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  more  extended  experi- 
ence. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such 
experience  has  not  been  gained  without  hard 
and  constant  labour.  Writers  wdio  labour  to 
depreciate  Mr.  Ruskin  should  pause  with  reve- 
rence, if  they  have  any  reverence  in  them, 
before  such  a  passage  as  the  following: — ■ 

'The  winter  was  spent  mainly  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  mind  of  Titian  ;  not  a  light  winter's 
task;  of  wliich  tlie  issue,  being  in  many  wavs 
very  unexpected  to  me  (the  reader  will  fiudit 
partly  told  towards  the  close  of  this  volume), 
necej-sitated  my  going  in  the  spring  to  Berlin, 
to  see  Titian's  portrait  of  Lavinia  there,  and  to 
Dresden  to  see  the  Tribute  Money,  the  elder 
Lavinia,  and  girl  in  white,  with  the  flag  fan. 
Another  portrait,  at  Dresden,  of  a  lady  in  a 
dress  of  rose  and  gold,  by  me  unheard  of  before, 
and  one  of  an  admiral,  at  Munich,  had  like  to 
have  kept  me  in  Germany  all  suauuer.' — Aluderii 
Painters,  vol.  v.,  Preface,  p.  viii. 

Surely  such  a  simple,  unaffected  picture  of 
conscientious  work  must  command  our  re- 
spect. The  reward  has  been  that,  on  art,  Mr. 
Ruskin  never  speaks  without  authority.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  opinions 
he  has  expressed  on  other  subjects,  to  the 
formation  of  which  he  has  devoted  no  simi- 
lar toil. 

Nor  are  Mr.  Ruskin's  qualifications  limited 
to  a  knowledge  of  pictures.  From  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  technical  details,  we 
might  expect  to  find  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
himself  an  artist,  as  well  as  the  great  critic 
of  art ;  and  so,  in  truth,  we  find  it  to  be. 
Never,  we  should  think,  before  was  book  so 
written  and  so  illustrated  by  one  man.  It 
would  be,  of  course,  unjust  minutely  to  criti- 
cise Mr.  Ruskin's  powers  as  an  artist ;  because 
he  uses  those  powers  only  to  illustrate  his 
teaching — his  drawings  are  all  in  subordina- 
tion to  his  words.  He  has  used  them  as 
means  only — to  bring  out  fully  some  excel- 
lence in  Turner;  to  show  some  curious  won- 
ders of  rock,  or  leaf,  or  moss ;  to  catch  some 
aspect,  more  lovely  than  comnion,  of  earth, 
or  sea,  or  air.  Yet  the  most  inexperienced 
observer  cannot  fail  to  see  proofs  of  a  capacity 
which  would  have  made  him  a  great  painter 
had  he  not  been  a  great  poet.  Every  or.e 
will  mark  bis  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  draw- 
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iug,  his  deep  feeling  of  colour,  his  Lfborious 
truth,  and  the  thought  which  breathes  through 
all.      His   drawings   of  Venice  are  grand  in 
their  light  and  shade,  and  bold  even  to  auda- 
city in   their   strict  fidelity  to  fact.      What 
sacredness,  and  awe,  and  tenderness  of  hea- 
venly  radiance    in    '  The    Piocks    of  Arona.' 
What  strength  of  the  hills  is  seen  exultant 
in  the  'Buttresses  of  the  Alps.'      And,  in  a 
different  style,  how  are  our  minds  possessed 
by  serenity  and  quiet  enjoyment,  as  we  \o6k 
on  'Peace,'  and  the  'Moat  of  Nurcmbura;.' 
The  patient  and  various  labour  of  Mr.  Ruslvin 
is  astonishing,     lie  will  accurately  follo'w  out 
the  traceries  of  the  richest  architecture  ;  lie 
will    render    lovingly    the    markings    of  the 
smallest   wild-i3ower ;    and   then  he   passes, 
seemingly    without    effort,    to    the    'Cloud 
Flocks'  or  the  '  Sunset  on  Monte  Ftosa.'      In- 
deed his  descriptions  of  the  aspects   of  the 
sky  are  hardly  more  abounding  in  truth  and 
beauty  than  his  drawings  of  them.      He  is, 
what  some  wit  called  Turner,  the  very  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air.     With  equal  truth 
he    gives    us    the    clouds    now    sweeping   in 
stormy  grandeur;  now  calmly  floating,  like 
angels'  wings,  in  the  far  distance  of  the  higher 
heaven ;  now    clustering  in  gorgeous  pomp 
around  the  sunset ;  now  lying  dark  against 
the  fading  orange  of  the  evening  sky.     And 
in  all  this  there  is  a  quietness  and  freedom 
from   exaggeration    which    does    not  always 
pervade   Mr.   Ruskin's   writings.      There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  literalness  and  want  of  aban- 
donment in  the  drawings,  which  would  be  a 
drawback,  but  that  it  is  appropriate  to  their 
position  as  illustrations.     Their  end  is  merely 
to  enforce  what  is  said  ;  and  this  they  do 
plainly    and    forcibly,    yet    with    exceeding 
beauty.      The  combination  gives  to  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's books  a  completeness  quite  their  own. 
The  desire  of  the  eye  is  fulfilled.      By  these 
drawings  and  etchings,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not 
only  made   us   understand  his  own  writings 
better,  but  has  done  more  for  art  than  all  the 
Art  Unions  that  ever  existed. 

Next  among  Mr.  Ruskin's  qualifications  for 
his  task  must  be  mentioned  his  wonderfully 
minute  observation  of  nature.  He  has 
watched  her  in  her  every  aspect :  he  is 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  her  working. 
And  yet,  with  his  careful  noting  of  particulars, 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  poetry  of  nature 
as  a  whole.  His  is  not  the  spirit  of  the' 
botanist  who  pulls  to  pieces  a  weed  in  a 
d,itcb,  blind  to  the  expanse  of  beauty  which 
lies  spread  out  before  him.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  on  the 
'Truth  of  Clouds,'  in  vol.  i. :  the  knowlcdije 
therein  displayed,  of  the  various  effects  of 
sky,  must  have  cost  years  of  study  ;  yet  we 


are  never  allowed  to  dwell  unduly  on  any 
detail,  but  are  filled  and  exalted  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  panorama  which  the  "power 
of  real  eloquence  makes  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  imagination — tlie  procession  of  the  clouds 
over  the  face  of  the  heavens  from  early 
morning,  through  stormy  noon,  through  even- 
ing in  tempest,  through  the  serenity  "of  mid- 
night, until  sunrise  comes  round  again.  Not 
only  does  he  love  nature  with  exceeding  love, 
but  he  invests  her  with  personality,  and  half 
dreams  that  his  love  can  be  returned.  Quaint, 
perhaps,  but  very  beautiful,  is  liis  fancy  that 
nature  must  have  grieved  over  the  neglect  of 
mankind  in  the  rude  olden  times. 

'  For  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  Nature  only 
shone  hitberto  for  man  between  the  tossinr;  of 
helmet-crests ;  and  sometimes  I  cannot  Init  tliink 
of  the  trees  of  the  earth  as  capable  of  a  kind  of 
sorrow,  in  that  imperfect  hfe  of  theirs,  ,is  they 
opened  their  innocent  leaves  in  the  warm  spring- 
time, in  vain  for  men ;  and  all  along  the  dells  of 
England  her  beeches  cast  their  dappled  sliade 
only  where  the  outlaw  drew  his  bow,  .ind  the 
king  rode  Ids  careless  chase ;  and  by  the  sweet 
French  rivers  their  long  ranks  of  poplar  waved 
in  the  twilight,  only  to  sliow  the  flames  of  Inirn- 
ing  cities,  on  the  horizon,  through  the  tracery 
of  their  stems;  amidst  the  fair  "defiles  of  the 
Apennines,  the  twisted  olive  trunks  liid  the 
ambushes  of  treachery ;  and  on  their  valley 
meadows,  day  by  day,  the  liiUs  wliich  were 
white  at  the  dawn  were  washed  with  crimson 
at  sunset.' — Modern  Painters^  vol.  v.,  p.  5. 

By  how  long  an  intercourse  this  sympathy 
with    nature    has   been  fostered,   with   what 
patient  labour  this  knowledge  of  her  secrets 
has  been  acquired,  is  shown  by  the  chapter 
on  the  '  Truth  of  Water,'  in  vol.  i.     We  have 
three  quotations  given  from  diaries  at  Venice 
and    at  Geneva,  in   which  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  water  are  marked  down  and'tlis- 
cussed — how  a  sky  is  reflected  in  blue,  while 
the  hulls  of  vessels  on  the  same  sea  are  re- 
flected in  pale  sea-green,  their  orange  masts 
refJected  in  the  same  colour,  white  and  red 
stripes  round  their  gunwales  neglected  by  the 
water   altogether — why  one    boat  throws  a 
shadow,  and  another  throws   no  shadow  at 
all.     Unwearied  observation,  note-books  filled 
with  sketclies  of  water-effects  taken  on  the 
spot,  with   remarks  on  their  peculiarities — 
such  has  been  Mr.  Ruskin's  way  of  working; 
and  it  is  a  way  of  working  which  entitles  a 
man   to  speak  with  some  decision.      In  his 
own  words,  his  secret  is  '  watchfulness,  experi- 
ence, affection,    and   trust  in    nature.'       No 
other  man  living,  we  think,  could  liave  written 
the  section  on  '  Leaf  Beauty'  with  wdiich  the 
fifth  volume  opens.      The  following  e.\quisite 
passage  on  pines  exemplifies  both  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  we  have  spoken — the  obser- 
vation, and  the  deep  feeling  : — 
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•Then  note,  further,  their  perfectness.  The 
impression  on  most  people's  minds  must  hare 
been  received  more  from  pictures  than  reality, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  ; — so  ragged  they  think  the 
pine;  whereas  its  chief  character  in  health  is 
gre^n  and  full  roundness.  It  stands  compact, 
like  one  of  its  own  cones,  sligiitly  curved  on  its 
sides,  finished  and  quaint  as  a  carved 'tree  in 
some  Elizabethan  garden  ;  and  instead  of  being 
wild  iu  expression,  forms  the  softest  of  all  forest 
scenery  ;  for  other  trees  show  their  trunks  and 
twisting  boughs:  but  the  pine  growing  either  in 
luxuriant  mass  or  in  happy  isolation,  allows  no 
branch  to  be  seen.  Summit  behind  summit  rise 
its  pyramidal  ranges,  or  down  to  the  very  grass 
ST^ep  the  circlets  of  its  boughs';  so  that  there 
is  nothing  but  green  cone  and  green  carpet. 
Nor  is  it  only  softer,  but  in  one  sense  more 
cheerful  than  other  foliage ;  for  it  easts  only  a 
pyramidal  shadow.  Lowland  forest  arches  over- 
head, and  chequers  the  ground  with  darkness; 
but  the  pine,  growing  in  scattered  groups,  leaves 
the  glades  between  emerald-bright.  Its  gloora 
is  all  its  own ;  narrowing  into  the  sky,  it  lets 
the  sunshine  strike  down  to  the  dew.  And  if 
ever  a  superstitions  feeling  comes  over  me  among 
the  pine-glades,  it  is  never  tainted  with  the  old 
German  forest  fear,  but  is  only  a  more  solemn 
tone  of  the  fairy  enchantment  that  haunts  our 
English  meadows  ;  so  that  I  have  always  called 
the  prettiest  pine-glade  in  Chamonni,  "Fairies' 
Hollow."  It  is  in  the  glen  beneath  the  steep 
ascent  above  Pont  Pelissier,  and  may  be  reached 
by  a  little  winding  path  which  goes  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  being,  indeed,  not  truly  a 
glen,  but  a  broad  ledge  of  moss  and  turf,  leaning 
in  a  formidable  precipice  (which,  however,  the 
gentle  branches  hide)  over  the  Arve.  An 
almost  isolated  rock  promontory,  many-coloured, 
rises  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  other  sides  it  is 
bordered  by  cliifs,  from  which  a  little  cascade 
falls,  literally,  down  among  the  pines,  f  )r  it  is  so 
light,  shaking  itself  into  mere  showers  of  seed 
pearl  in  the  sun,  that  the  pines  don't  know  it 
from  mist,  and  grow  through  it  without  mind- 
ing. Underneath,  there  is  only  the  mossy 
silence,  and  above,  for  ever,  the  snow  of  the 
nameless  Aiguille.' — Modern  Painters,  vol.  v., 
pp.  84,  85. 

Perfect  familiarity  with  the  best  pictures,  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  art,  clearly 
defined  principles  of  truth  and  goodness,  an 
understanding  of  nature  probably  unequalled 
• — these  qualifications  go  a  long  way  to  make 
a  competent  art  critic.  Mr.  Kuskin  adds  to 
them  a  command  of  language  which  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  surpassed  by  any  writer  of 
English  prose.  Wielding  such  an  instru- 
ment, he  can  adequately  expound  to  readers 
all  that  his  discerning  eye  can  see  in  the 
great  master-pieces  of  art.  His  power  of 
interpreting  pictures  is  astonishing.  As  a 
general  rule,  no  writing  is  less  effective  than 
what  is  called  word-painting.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory — failing  altogether 
to  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
oriffinal.      But  it  is   not  so  in  the  hands  of 


Mr.  Euskin.  His  fervid  imagination  enables 
him  to  realize,  his  abounding  style  enables 
him  to  express,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
painter.  Not  indeed  perfectly,  but  yet  in  no 
small  degree,  the  picture  is  brought  before 
the  reader.  Such  are  the  descriptions  of 
'  The  Slave  Ship,'  of  the  '  Baptism'  and  of 
the  '  Crucifixion'  by  Tintoret,  and  of  the 
'Massacre  of  the  Innocents'  by  Raphael. 
We  can  imagine  no  more  instructive  task 
than  to  take  a  good  engraving  of  any  picture 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  thus  handled,  and  to 
compare  it  carefuUv,  point  by  point,  with  the 
eloquent  explanation.  Any  one  who  did  this 
once  or  twice  conscientiously,  would  thereby 
gain  more  real  knowledsje  of  art  than  b}'  list- 
lessly wandering  round  dozens  of  galleries. 
The  instances  we  have  alluded  to  have  been 
often  quoted  before.  We  prefer  to  give,  in 
illustration  of  what  we  have  said,  a  few  sen- 
tences by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  St.  Barbara 
and  the  St.  Elisabeth  in  the  Pinacothek  of 
Munich  : — 

'  I  do  not  know,  among  the  pictures  of  the 
great  sacred  schools,  any  at  once  so  powerful, 
so  simple,  so  pathetically  expressive  of  the  need 
of  the  heart  that  conceived  them.  Not  ascetic, 
nor  ipiaint,  nor  feverishly  or  fondly  passionate, 
nor  wrapt  in  withdrawn  solemnities  of  thought. 
Only  entirely  true — entirely  pure.  No  depth  of 
glowing  heaven  beyond  them,  but  the  clear, 
sharp  siveetness  of  the  northern  air :  no  splen- 
dour of  rich  colour,  striving  to  adorn  them  with 
better  brightness  than  that  of  the  day ;  a  gray 
glory,  as  of  moonlight  without  mist,  dwelling 
on  face  and  fold  of  dress ; — all  faultless-fair. 
Creatures  they  are,  humble  by  nature,  not  by 
self-condemnation ;  merciful  by  habit,  not  by 
tearful  impulse ;  lofty  without  consciousness ; 
gentle  without  weakness;  wholly  in  this  present 
world,  doing  its  work  calmly ;  beautiful  with  all 
that  holiest  life  can  reach,  yet  already  freed 
from  all  that  holiest  death  can  cast  away.' — 
Comhill  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  328. 

His  descriptions  of  scenery  are  not  less 
celebrated.  We  select  two,  certainly,  we 
think,  among  the  best,  and  also  interesting 
from  the  contrast.  The  first  is  a  Highland, 
the  second  an  Italian,  landscape. 

'  I  was  reading  but  the  other  day,  in  a  book 
by  a  zealous,  uselul,  and  able  Scotch  clergyman, 
one  of  these  rhapsodies,  in  which  he  described 
a  scene  in  the  Highlands  to  show  (he  said)  the 
goodness  of  God.  In  this  Highland  scene  there 
was  nothing  but  sunshine,  and  fresh  breezes,  and 
bleating  lambs,  and  clean  tartans,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pleasantness.  Now  a  Highland  scene  is, 
beyond  dispute,  pleasant  enough  in  its  own  way ; 
but,  looked  close  at,  has  its  shadows.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  very  fact  of  one,  as  pretty  as  I 
can  remember — having  seen  many.  It  is  a  little 
valley  of  soft  turf,  enclosed  in  its  narrow  oval 
by  jutting  rocks  and  broad  flakes  of  nodding 
tern.     From  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  winds, 
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serpentine,  a  clear  brown  stream,  drooping  into 
quicker  ripple  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  oval 
fieM,  and  then,  first  islanding  a  purple  and  white 
rock  ■srith  an  amber  pool,  it  dashes  away  into  a 
narrow  fall  of  foam  nnder  a  thicket  of  mountain- 
ash  and  alder.  The  aiitnmn  snn,  low  but  clear, 
shines  on  the  scarlet  ash-berries  and  on  the 
golden  birch-leaves,  which,  fallen  here  and  there, 
when  the  breeze  has  not  caught  them,  rest  quiet 
in  tlie  crannies  of  the  purple  rock.  Beside  the 
rock,  in  the  hollow  under  the  thicket,  the  carcass 
of  a  ewe,  drowned  in  the  last  flood,  lies  nearly 
bare  to  the  bone,  its  white  ribs  protruding 
through  the  skin,  raven-torn ;  and  the  rags  of 
its  wool  still  flickering  from  tlie  branches  that 
first  stayed  it  as  the  stream  swept  it  down.  A 
little  lower  the  current  plunges,  roaring,  into  a 
circular  chasm  like  a  well,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  chiirmey-like  hollowness  of  polished 
rock,  down  which  the  foam  slips  in  detached 
snow-flakes.  Round  the  edges  of  the  pool  be- 
neath, the  water  circles  slowly,  like  black  oil  ; 
a  little  butterfly  lies  on  its  back,  its  wings  glued 
to  one  of  the  eddies,  its  limbs  feebly  quivering; 
a  fish  rises,  and  it  is  gone.  Lower  down  the 
stream,  I  can  just  see,  over  a  knoll,  the  green 
and  damp  turf  roofs  of  four  or  five  hovels,  built 
at  the  edge  of  a  morass,  which  is  trodden  by  the 
cattle  into  a  black  Slough  of  Despond  at  their 
doors,  and  traversed  by  a  few  ill-set  stepping- 
stones,  with  here  and  there  a  flat  slab  on  the 
tops,  where  they  have  sunk  out  of  sight ;  and 
at  the  turn  of  the  brook  I  see  a  man  fishing, 
with  a  boy  and  a  dog — a  picturesque  and  jjretty 
group  enough  certainly,  if  they  had  not  been 
there  all  day  starving.  I  know  them,  and  I 
know  the  dog's  ribs  also,  which  are  nearly  as 
bare  as  the  dead  ewe's  ;  and  the  child's  wasted 
shoulders,  cutting  his  old  tartan  jacket  through, 
so  sharp  are  they.' — Modern  Painters^  vol.  v., 
pp.  210,  211. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene 
on  earth  than  the  solitary  extent  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome  under  evening  light.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  withdrawn 
from  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world, 
and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted 
plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath 
his  foot,  tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  sub- 
stance is  white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  tlie 
dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The  long 
knotty  grass  waves  and  to.sses  feebly  in  the  even- 
ing wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shake 
feverishly  along  the  banks  of  niin  that  lift  them- 
selves to  the  sunlight.  Hillocks  of  mouldering 
earth  heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath 
were  struggling  in  their  sleep;  scattered  blocks 
of  black  stone,  four-square,  remnants  of  nn'ghty 
edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon 
them  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull  purple  poi- 
sonous haze  stretches  level  along  the  desert, 
veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of  massy  ruins,  on 
whose  rents  the  red  light  rests,  like  dying  fire 
on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban 
Mount  lifts  itself  against  asolenm  space  of  green, 
clear,  quiet  sky.  Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds 
stand  steadfastly  along  the  promontories  of  the 
Apennines.  From  tlie  plain  to  the  mountains, 
the  shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt 
into  the  darkness,  like  shadowy  and  countless 


troops  of  funeral  mourners,  passing  from  a 
nation's  grave.' — i6.,  vol.  i..  Preface,  pp.  sxxvii, 
xxxviii. 

And  in  a  grander  style  than  either,  com- 
bining truth  of  teaching  with  truth  of 
description  : — 

'  "Whatever  beauty  there  may  result  from  ef- 
fects of  light  on  foreground  objects,  from  the 
dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the  cascade,  the 
glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight 
hues  of  darker  things  (and  joyfulness  there  is  in 
all  of  them),  there  is  yet  a  light  which  the  eye 
invariablj'  seeks  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the 
beautiful,  the  'light  of  the  reclining  or  brok- 
ing day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarlet  cloud  burning 
hke  watch-fires  in  the  green  sky  of  the  horizon  ; 
a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,  not  perhaps  mure  acute, 
but  having  more  of  spiritual  hope  and  longing, 
less  of  animal  and  present  life,  more  manifest 
invariably,  in  those  of  more  serious  ap.d  deter- 
mined mind  (I  use  the  word  serious,  not  as  being 
opposed  to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial  and  volatile), 
but,  I  think,  marked  and  unfailing  even  in  those 
of  the  least  thoughtful  dispositions.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  let  it  rest  on  the  determination  of  every 
reader,  whether  the  pleasure  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  these  effects  of  calm  and  luminous 
distance  be  not  the  most  singular  and  memora- 
ble of  which  he  has  been  conscious;  whether 
all  that  is  dazzling  in  colour,  perfect  in  form, 
gladdening  in  expression,  be  not  of  evanescent 
and  shallow  appealing,  when  compared  with  the 
still  sm.all  voice  of  the  level  twilight  behind 
purple  bills,  or  the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn  over 
the  dark  troublous-edged  sea.' — /J.,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

Yet  Mr.  Ruskin's  writing  has  faults,  and 
serious  ones.  When  we  first  noticed  'Mo- 
dern Taintcrs,'  we  reiBarked  '  a  tendency  to 
overdo,  a  certain  redundance,  an  accumula- 
tion of  words  and  images;'  and  we  expressed 
a  fear  that  these  faults  might  go  further. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  fear  proves  to 
have  been  well  founded.  These  faults  have 
grown  upon  Mr.  Raskin,  and  that  to  a  very 
painful  degree.  The  Highland  scene  which 
we  quoted  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  '  Modern  Painters ;  '  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  finest  specimens  of  his 
writing  are  to  be  gatliered  from  his  earlier 
works.  Latterly,  his  redundancy  has  be- 
come tedious ;  the  disproportion  of  his  style 
to  his  subjects  almost  ludicrous.  Formerly, 
his  eloquence  was  called  forth  only  by  the 
wonders  of  art,  or  the  stupendous  cfl'ects  of 
nature  ;  now,  it  is  poured  torth  profusely  and 
indiscriminately  on  all  things.  He  writes  of 
every  subject  in  the  same  grandiose  strain. 
No  one  can  read  his  rhapsodies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  volume,  about  the  '  slow- 
fingered,  constant-hearted  lichens,'  the  '  sa- 
crifices, gloriously  sustained,  of  poor  dying 
sprays,'  and  '  the  gentle  law  of  respect  ob- 
served by  the  leaves  of  the  aspen,'  without  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  grotesque  coming  over 
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him.  They  are  far  worse  than  even  Words- 
worth's overpraised  lines : 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  prive 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

Wc  refrain  from  quoting  them,  for  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  laugh  at  a  man  like  Mr.  Ruskin. 
But  all  this  is  very  mischievous.  There  is 
more  harm  in  it  than  any  mere  blemish  in 
literary  art.  It  is  untrue.  No  man  can  live 
through  the  world  concerning  himself  up  to 
this  pitch  about  lichens,  and  buds,  and  '  dy- 
ing spi'ays.'  He  would  become  totally  unfit 
for  better  duties  if  he  did.  Such  exaggeration 
can  only  lead  to  unreality  ;  and  it  leads  Mr. 
Ruskin  into  unreality  many  and  many  a  time. 
His  style  gallops  oiF  with  him  into  the  merest 
verbiage  and  incoherence.  Magnificent  as  is 
the  language  in  the  chapter  'On  the  Two 
Boyhoods,'  it  is  very  much  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  vastly  little.  Even  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Venice,  at  the  beginning,  the  ideas 
are  completely  obscured  by  the  glory  of  the 
words.  Like  Tarpeia,  they  are  crushed  be- 
neath the  weight  of  nrnament.  The  ear  is 
filled  with  sound  ;  but  no  picture  is  presented 
to  the  mind.  If  the  reader  will  contrast  this 
passage  with  some  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
earlier  volumes,— as,  for  instance,  with  that 
of  the  Campagna,  quoted  above, — he  will 
not  fail,  we  think,  to  perceive  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  powerful  representation-  and 
vague  fine  writing.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  following  description  of  the  world  of 
Turner's  boyhood,  Cimmerian  darkness  falls 
upon  us  at  least,  utterly  : — 

'  A  goodly  landscape  this,  for  the  lad  to  paint, 
and  under  a  goodly  light.  "Wide  enough  the 
light  was,  and  clear;  no  more  Salvator's  lurid 
chasm  on  jagged  horizon,  nor  Durer's  spotted 
rest  of  sunny  gleam  on  hedgerow  and  field  ;  but 
light  over  all  the  world.  Full  shone  now  its 
awful  globe,  one  pallid  charnel-house, — a  ball 
strewn  bright  with  liuuian  ashes,  glaring  iu 
poised  sway  beneath  the  sun,  all  blinding-white 
with  death  from  pole  to  pole, — death,  not  of 
myriads  of  poor  bodies  only,  biit  of  will,  and 
mercy,  and  conscience  ;  death,  not  once  inflicted 
on  the  flesh,  but  daily  fastening  on  the  spirit; 
death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting  his  ap[)ointed 
hour,  hut  voiceful,  venomous;  death  with  the 
taunting  word,  and  burning  grasp,  and  infixed 
sting.' — Modern  Painters,  vol.  v.,  p.  301. 

Deep  thinking  and  beautiful  expression  may, 
of  course,  be  found  even  in  volume  v.;  for 
when  did  Mr.  Ruskin  write  a  whole  volume 
without  thinking  deeply,  and  expressing  his 
thoughts  beautifully  ?  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  thought  is  shallow  and  exaggerated, 
and  the  style  detestable.  We  could  select 
passage  after  passage,  har^i  and  uncouth,  in 
which  Carlyle  has  been  feebly  echoed.  Nay, 
a  hint  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  bor- 


rowed from  Alexander  Dumas  or  Mrs.  Marsh ; 
and  short,  ungainly  sentences  stand  abruptly 
dotted  over  the  page,  trying  to  look  emphatic. 
The  whole  thing  is  like  an  inflated  and  inco- 
herent sermon.  Such  spasmodic  writing, 
with  the  aff'ected  titles  of  the  chapters,  will, 
of  course,  be  admired  by  the  uneducated  and 
the  ignorant,  but  is  quite  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  In  short,  this  unlucky  volume  re- 
minds us  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  An- 
nuals, or  '  Gift-Books,'  in  which  beautiful 
engravings  are  accompanied,  and  made  ridi- 
culous, by  the  verses  of  Ladies  of  Quality. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  only 
y.:.  Ruskin's  qualifications  as  an  art  critic. 
So  far  as  we  have  gone,  these  have  appeared 
of  the  highest  order.  But  defects  net  a  few 
have  been  urged  against  him ;  and  foremost 
among  all  the  charges  has  ever  been  the 
charge  of  dogmatism.  Now,  at  this  particu- 
lar time;  we  would  readily  forgive  dogmatism 
much  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  In 
all  branches  of  English  literature,  really 
sound  criticism — a  conscientious  endeavour 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are — is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  With  regard  to  art,  it  is  almost' 
unknown ;  and  the  absurdity  is,  that  the 
public  seems  to  suppose  that  it  has  no  appli- 
cation there.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
remarks  of  this  sort :  '  It  may  or  may  not  be 
a  good  picture,  but  I  like  it.'  Nor  do  people 
appear  to  be  aware  that,  when  they  indulge 
in  such  observations,  they  are  making  great 
fools  of  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they 
really  believe  that  there  is  no  room  for  judg- 
ment as  to  pictures,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
liked  o.r  disliked  according  to  the  dictates  of 
mere  caprice.  Hence,  for  example,  we  have 
Frederika  Bremer  declaring  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas 'soulless  and  lifeless'  compared  with 
the  large  Murillo  in  the  Louvre;  and,  still 
worse,  Mrs.  II.  Beecher  Stowe  disparaging 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  As  if  such  opinions 
proved  anything  at  all,  except  the  ignorance 
and  bad  taste  of  those  who  entertained  them. 
The  vanity  of  Mrs.  Stowe  would,  of  course, 
think  even  her  ignorance  capable  of  en- 
lightening the  world  on  anything  or  every, 
thing  ;  but  Miss  Bremer  would  never  proba- 
bly have  said  anything  about  this  subject, 
had  she  not  been  led  away  by  the  prevailing 
idea  that  the  world  is  bound  to  accept 
'likings'  or  'dislikings'  as  intelligent  art 
ci'iticisra.  It  would  be  much  better  were  it 
generally  admitted  that  pictures  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  that  people  should  only 
talk  of  what  they  understand  ;  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Ruskin  has  some  principle  of  judg- 
ment according  to  which  ho  can  pronounce 
a  picture  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  that;  when 
a  man  says  he  'likes'  a  bad  picture,  he 
makes  himself  as  ridiculous  as  if  he  were  to 
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confess  a  preference  of  Festus  to  Paradise 
Lost.  In  the  present  state  of  matters,  '  there 
is  sometliing  grateful  iti  any  positive  opinion, 
as  even  weeds  are  useful  that  grow  on  a  bank 
of  sand.'  But  Mr.  Piuskiu's  opinions  are 
more  than  merely  positive.  They  are  the 
results  of  knowledge ;  they  are  based  on 
principle  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  well  e.x- 
cuse  the  vehemence  with  which  they  are 
occasionally  expressed.  For  there  is  a  truth 
of  tlje  ideal  which  the  imagination  can  be 
taught  to  reach  ;  but  if  that  truth  is  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of,  art  may  indeed  afford 
some  sensuous  pleasure,  but  all  usefulness,  all 
nobleness  is  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Euskin  cannot  be  defended  in  his  trick  of 
imputing  motives.  There  he  has  no  know- 
ledge to  guide — no  principles  on  which  to 
rest.  Instances  abound  in  all  his  works. 
What  right,  for  example,  has  he  to  say  that, 
because  Itcmbraiidt  has  painted  his  wife  and 
himself  supping  on  a  peacock  and  cham- 
pagne, such  was  the  painter's  ideal  of  happi- 
ness? Still  worse  is  it  to  denounce  Rubens 
as  '  without  any  clearly  perceptible  traces  of 
a  soul ; '  and  nothing  can  excuse  the  awful 
language  used  of  Salvator  ('  Modern  Painters,' 
vol.  v.,  pp.  241-2).  Condemn  paintings  as 
may  be  fit ;  but  to  speak  of  one's  fellow-men 
as  '  lost  spirits '  and  '  fallen  souls,'  is  perfectly 
appalling.  What  a  contrast  to  all  this  is 
presented  by  the  gentleness  and  generous  ap- 
preciation of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  criticism  ! 
How  much  truer,  for  example,  as  well  as 
kinder,  is  the  feeling  of  Ilazlitt :  '  It  is  a 
consolation  to  us  to  meet  with  a  fine  Salva- 
tor. His  is  one  of  the  great  names  .in  art ; 
and  it  is  among  our  sources  of  regret  that 
we  cannot  always  admire  his  works  as  we 
would  do,  from  our  respect  to  his  reputation, 
and  our  love  of  the  man.  Poor  Salvator! 
he  was  unhappy  in  his  life-time ;  and  it 
vexes  us  to  think  that  we  cannot  make  him 
amends  by  fancying  him  so  great  a  painter 
as  some  others,  whose  fame  was  not  their  only 
inheritance.' 

Again,  many  exult  mightily  over  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  inconsistency.  One  ingenious  critic  is 
very  wroth  because  he  complains,  in  his  odd 
way,  that  '  Modern  Painters  have  not  a  pro- 
per sense  of  the  value  of  Dirt;  cottage 
children  never  appear  but  in  freshly  got-up 
caps  and  aprons ;  and  white-handed  beggars 
excite  compassion  in  unexceptionable  rags:' 
while  elsewhere  he  blames  Murillo  for  elabo- 
rately painting  the  dirt  on  little  boys'  feet. 
So,  too,  no  man  is  more  severe  than  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature 
for  the  sake  of  effect ;  and  yet,  when  on  the 
canvas  of  Tintoret  an  angel  wrapt  in  light 
casts  a  shadovp  before  over  the  objects  of  its 
wrath,  Mr.  Ruskin  forgives  the  license,  nay, 


pronounces  it  '  beautiful  in  its  application.' 
In  a  similar  spirit,  he  denounces  the  Pitti 
Magdalen  as  disgusting  ;  and  then  again  tells 
us  that  in  that  very  pictui'e  Titian  teaches  a 
true  and  lofty  lesson,  having  dared  to  '  doubt 
a  romantic  fable,  and  reject  the  narrowness 
of  sentimental  faith.'  Such  instances  might 
be  easily  multiplied.  But  they  are  not  vital 
inconsistencies.  Who,  that  has  ever  been 
irritated  by  the  ofl'ensive  cleanliness  of 
painters  like  Herring,  will  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  dirt  ?  and  who  but  an 
uncandid  critic  can  fail  to  see  that  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  condemns  in  Murillo,  is  not  that  he 
has  painted  dirt,  but  that  he  has  painted  it 
obtrusively  and  unnecessarily  ?  Who,  again, 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  profound  genius 
may,  for  some  great  imaginative  purpose,  in- 
dulge in  a  license  which  to  meaner  men  must 
be  denied  ?  Still  less  can  we  give  up  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  inconsistent  in  any  evil  sense,  be- 
cause his  views  as  to  particular  artists  have 
not  been  always  the  same.  It  does  not,  to 
our  thinking,  impair  the  value  of  his  teach- 
ing, that  in  youth  be  admired,  as  he  nosv 
thinks,  too  keenly,  the  power  and  sweep  of 
Rubens'' — that  the  reaction  from  this  led  him 
at  one  time  to  reverence  too  exclusively  the 
holy  feeling  of  the  early  religious  painters — 
that  advancing  years,  and  extended  study, 
have  taught  him  to  comprehend  the  nobility 
of  -Venetian  art.  Such  changes  are  not 
inconsistencies  of  opinion ;  they  are  growth 
of  thought.  They  are  not  oscillations,  but 
progressions.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  makes  these  changes — in  them- 
selves slight — assume  proportions  of  serious 
magnitude  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses them.  This  is  another  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  inflated 
style.  Why  should  he  have  called  the  Pitti 
Magdalen  'disgusting?'  or  why,  because  he 
admires  the  Venetians  more  than  he  once 
did,  should  he  now  assail  Rubens  in  language 
utterly  unbecoming  ?  Any  conscientious 
critic,  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully  to 
compare  and  candidly  to  reconcile  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  statements,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
wdiat  at  first  sight  seemed  glaring  inconsis- 
tencies, finally  disappear.  He  will  be  hardly 
less  surprised  to  find  how  often  the  appear- 
ence  of  inconsistency  took  its  rise  solely  in 
vehemence  of  expres.sion.  Would  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  would  apply  to  his  own  style  that 
word  which  he  tells  us  should  be  '  relieved 
out  in   deep   letters  of  pure  gold  over  the 

*  If  Mr.  Ruskin  ■would  be  restored  to  this  his 
youthful,  and,  as  we  think,  well-founded  admira- 
tion, he  should  read  a  liearty  and  powerful  esti- 
mate of  the  great  Fleming  in  a  'Roundabout 
Journey,'  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Cornhill 
Magazine.' 
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doors  of  every  school  of  art ' — the  word 
Moderation. 

Able  critics  have  based  this  same  accusa- 
tion on  deeper  grounds.  Mr.  Ruskin,  the}' 
say.  is  not  only  inconsistent  in  his  judgment 
of  pictures,  and  in  his  estimates  of  schools  of 
art.  That  might  be  forgiven.  But  an  abid- 
ing fiuilt  is,  that  his  principles  are  absolutely 
contradictory.  A  writer  in  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes '  for  August  declares  that,  to 
any  ordinary  reader,  '  Modern  Painters  '  will 
prove  an  iusoliible  enigma.  In  onp  page,  the 
author  is  a  realist  of  the  School  of  Comte ; 
in  the  next,  he  is  an  idealist,  who  might  have 
learned  from  the  lips  of  Plato.  He  attempts 
to  reconcile  these  two  extremes,  and,  m  the 
attempt,  falls  into  utter  and  irreconcilable 
confusion.  Now,  on  the  real  point  here  at 
issue,  it  is  the  critic  who  is  in  fault.  He 
inaintains  that  the  only  truth  possible  in  art 
is  a  '  truth  of  sentiment, — meaning,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  motive  of  every  picture^is  to 
be  the  chance  feeling  or  emotion  of  the 
artist — bearing,  however,  no  relation  to  the 
reality  of  nature.  Mr.  Ruskin  maintains 
that  the  truth  of  art  is  a  truth  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  that  part  of  that  truth  consists 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  artist  has  regarded  reality  in  its  working. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  imagination  must  be 
conscious  of  its  ovi-n  ideality,  or  it  becomes 
madness ;  on  the  other,  it  must  seek  its  ma- 
terials from  reality,  or  it  becomes  grotesque 
and  meaningless.  Thus,  the  highest  motives 
of  pictures  must  be  combined  with  the 
strictest  adherence  to  nature;  any  revelations 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  within  the  power 
of  art,  can  only  be  made  when  w'hat  is  seen 
and  known  is  faithfully  represented.  And 
thus,  too,  the  lofty  sphere  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
claims  for  art,  the  lofty  functions  which  he 
assigns  to  artists,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  repeated  injunctions  to  study  actual  facts 
— with  what  the  French  critic  calls  his 
realism. 

Yet  here,  too,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  himself 
erred,  and  erred  grievously.  In  working  out 
a  theory  so  subtle,  there  was  need  for  the 
greatest  precision  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Unfortnnatel}',  the  Graduate  of 
Oxford  is  not  much  given  to  either.  Espe- 
cially is  he  deficient  in  the  power  of  consecu- 
tive reasoninof.  He  is  very  fond  of  rebukinjr 
others  for  being  illogical  ;  and  writes  of  him- 
self, with  no  apparent  consciousness  of  doing 
anything  odd  :  '  Any  error  into  which  I  may 
fall  will  not  be  an  illogical  deduction  :  I  may 
mistake  the  meaning  of  a  symbol,  or  the 
angle  of  a  rock-cleavage,  but  not  draw  an 
inconsequent  conclusion.'  It's  the  old  story — • 
'  Wad  some  friend  the  giftie  gie  us,'  etc.  For 
it  so  happens  that  there  never  was  a  writer 


more  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  logical 
thinking  than  Mr.  Ruskin.  Assertion  is  his 
only  wear.  In  all  his  lectures  this  is  obvious, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Economy  of  Art.  And  this  natural  inability 
is  increased  by  his  faults  of  style.  His  re- 
dundancy of  language  effectually  prevents 
him  from  carrying  on  clearly  any  line  of 
argument.  His  faults  of  temper  also  aggra- 
vate this  evil.  Instead  of  coolly  refuting  an 
opposite  view,  he  conjures  up  an  opposing 
controversialist,  and  rushes  off  into  sarcasm, 
into  reproach,  into  fierce  denunciation.  He 
has,  besides,  a  most  unpleasant  way  of  at- 
tempting to  discuss  a  point,  by  asking  a  series 
of  questions — a  device  probably  intended  to 
impart  liveliness,  but  which,  to  our  mind, 
only  imparts  obscurity.  Thus,  in  vol.  iii., 
ch.  10,  he  starts  an  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of 
pictures  compared  with  real  landscape.  No 
inquiry  could  be  more  interesting  or  more 
instructive,  if  clear  and  precise.  But  it  is 
disfigured  with  questions,  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions, and  polemical  episodes,  till  the  reader 
comes  to  the  end,  wearied,  perplexed,  and 
indignant. 

Worst  of  all  is,  that  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment and  connection  marks  '  Modern  I'aint- 
ers'  as  a  whole.  To  this  Mr.  Ruskin  would, 
of  course,  reply,  that  the  book  has  grown  to 
its  present  size  unexpectedly  ;  that  at  first  it 
was  intended  merely  as  a  defence  of  Turner 
■ — as  a  reply  to  ignorant  critics  wdio  failed  to 
honour  the  great  painter  duly.  But  though 
we  may  admit  this  defence  to  be  a  good 
defence,  it  does  not  remove  the  blemish.  The 
disproportion  of  the  various  parts  is  indeed 
aecounted  for,  and  that  in  a-  very  natural 
way  ;  but  it  still  remains  a  blot  on  the  com- 
pleted work.  In  spite  of  it,  the  book  will 
live  ;  more  than  that :  in  spite  of  it,  the  book 
will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  art;  but 
it  is  a  drawback,  and  a  grave  one.  It  pre- 
vents these  volumes  from  being  what  they 
ought,  and  easily  might  have  been,  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  perfect  philosophy  of  art  criti- 
cism. Wo  would  not  willingly  descend  to 
minute  criticism  on  such  a  matter.  But  the 
whole  of  vol.  ii.  is  an  excrescence.  Every 
line  of  it,  excepting  possibly  the  four  chap- 
ters on  the  Imagination,  should  have  been 
worked  up  with  other  portions  of  the  book. 
It  is  embarrassing  to  the  most  patient  student, 
to  have  principles  thus  separated  from  their 
application.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said 
of  vol.  iii.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  of  all,  but  it  does 
not  cohere  with  the  plan  (if  there  ever  was 
any  plan)  of  the  work.  In  vol.  i.,  the  ideas 
which  are  to  be  received  from  art  were  classi- 
fied into  ideas  of  Power,  Imitation,  Truth, 
Bealitv,  and  Relation.     Now  ideas  of  Imita- 
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tion  are  never  treated  of  at  all ;  ideas  of 
Power  are  never  treated  of  fully ;  ideas  of 
Truth  and  Beauty  are  fully  worked  out ;  and 
■we  hear  nothing  of  ideas  of  Relation,  which 
involve  '  the  noblest  subjects  of  Art,'  till  we 
come  to  the  middle  of  vol.  v.,  and  are  bewil- 
dered by  those  chapters  with  the  wonderful 
titles  which  foolish  people  think  very  fine, 
but  which  no  man  of  sense  can  read  with 
patience. 

This  want  of  a  sense  of  proportion  is  espe- 
cially prejudicial  to  Mr.  liuskin  as  a  critic  of 
architecture.  For  architecture,  beyond  »ny 
other  art,  is  concerned  with  ideas  of  symme- 
try and  of  relation — of  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  No  man  can  be  a  great 
architect — no  man  can  be  a  great  critic  of 
architecture — in  whose  mind  the  feeling  of 
proportion  is  not  a  commanding  idea.  In  Mr. 
Ruskin's  mind  this  feeling  does  not  exist.  He 
fails  to  keep  the  main  purpose  constantly 
before  him  ;  he  runs  off  into  disproportionate 
elaboration  of  details.  Criticism  like  his 
leads  to  a  style  of  architecture  rich,  and  iu  a 
certain  sense  beautiful ;  but  in  which  adapta- 
tion and  completeness  are  both  wanting. 
Buildings  in  this  style — as,  for  instance,  the 
New  Museum  at  Oxford — are  so  elaborated 
in  every  particular,  that  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  is  altogether  obscured. 
The  ornament  is  indeed  all  vital  ornament ; 
but' it  is  so  studied  that  it  becomes  dispropor- 
tionate, and  throws  the  main  object  out  of 
view. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Ruskin's 
prejudices,  and  occasional  injustice.  His 
omissions  affect  us  with  not  less  surprise.  Of 
course  the  answer  to  this  is,  to  repeat  that  the 
book  was  not  a  treatise  on  painting,  but  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  Turner.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  intention, 
'  Modern  Painters'  has  now  grown  to  a  size 
which  entitles  us  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  few  serious  omissions.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  Mr.  Ruskin's  comparative  silence 
on  the  Spanish  school,  and  his  entire  neglect 
of  the  early  Flemish  painters.  Nor  is  the 
list  of  notable  English  painters  exhausted. 
Wilkie,  though  not  strictly  a  landscape 
painter,  surely  deserved  some  notice  ;  and  still 
more  unaccountable  is  the  treatment  of  Lin- 
nell.  That  truly  English  painter  is  ouly 
mentioned  twice — once  in  an  appendix,  and 
.once  in  a  foot-note.  All  who  remember  the 
beautiful  Linnells  in  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion— especially  the  'Lauding  of  Ulysses,' 
will  wonder  at  this,  and  regret  it.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's remarks  on  Linnell  would  have  been 
most  interesting  and  most  instructive. 

With  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings, 
'  Modern  Painters '  has  done  more  for  art 
than  any  one  book  iu  the  English  language. 


Mr.  Ruskin  began  to  write  filled  with  noble 
aims.  He  was  resolved  on  vindicating  the 
fame  of  a  great  artist ;  and,  as  the  best  means 
of  so  doing,  on  expounding  to  the  world  the 
true  glory  of  art.  That  glory  he  taught  us 
to  find  not  in  mere  dexterity  and  tricks  of 
skill  ;  but  in  reverently  approaching  the  per- 
fection of  nature,  and  in  declaring  the  'exter- 
nal beauty  of  the  universe.  For  immediate 
effect  he  did  not  hope ;  yet  he  cherished  the 
expectation  that  '  conviction  would  follow  in 
due  time.'  His  last  volume  breathes  bitter 
disappointment :  '  Once  I  could  speak  joy- 
fully about  beautiful  things,  thinking  to  be 
understood  ;  now  I  cannot  any  more,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  one  regards  them.'  We 
confess  to  a  very  different  estimate  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  labours.  To  the  painter  he  has 
given  deep  and  true  rules  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  :  the  public  he  has  taught  to 
judge  of  art  by  rational  and  intelligible  stan- 
dards. Much  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  advice  to 
the  painter  has,  of  course,  been  given  be- 
fore. He  has  before  been  told  that  his  first 
business  is  to  learn  to  paint,  though  the  inva- 
riable connection  between  the  highest  artistic 
merit  and  the  greatest  expressional  power  has 
never  been  so  distinctly  enforced  as  in  Appen- 
dix 15  to  vol.  i.  of  'The  Stones  of  Venice.' 
He  has  before  been  told  of  the  duty  of 
finish ;  but  never  was  the  duty  so  strictly 
inculcated  as  in  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  '  Modern  Painters  : ' — '  No  truly  great  man 
can  be  named  in  the  arts,  but  it  was  that  of 
one  who  finished  to  his  utmost.'  But  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism  lies  in 
this,  that  he  insists  on  judging  pictures  by 
the  amount  of  thought  which  they  exhibit 
and  convey  :  '  He  is  the  greatest  artist  who 
has  embodied,  in  the  sum  of  his  works,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas.'  The 
perfect  landscape,  for  example,  is  that  which 
brings  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  some 
scene  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  guides 
his  imagination  to  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  which  such  a  scene  is  calculated  to 
excite.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is  requisite 
truth  of  imitation,  and  worthiness  iu  the 
thing  imitated.  In  treating  this  latter  point, 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  fallen  foul  of  the  Dutch  .and 
Flemish  schools,  and  has  excited  much  foolish 
indignation  thereb}'. 

Now  all  art — -poetry  and  painting  alike — 
is  unquestionably,  as  Aristotle  said  long  ago, 
imitation.  But  it  is  not  imitation  only. 
Something  more  than  mere  mimicry  is  de- 
manded of  it,  and  that  something  is  the  selec- 
tion of  worthy  objects.  Had  Mr.  Ruskin's 
writings  established  nothing  more  than  this 
— that  mere  undiscriminating  representation 
of  external  objects,  however  accurate,  is  no- 
thing but   a   common-place  trick,  no  more 
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deserving  admiration  than  the  antics  of  a 
monkey — he  would  have  rendered  an  inesti- 
mable service  to  art.  If  ever  his  intolerance 
gains  our  sympathy,  it  is  when  he  contemptu- 
ously leaves  the  admirers  of  the  Flemish 
school  '  to  count  the  spicula  of  hay-stacks, 
and  the  hairs  of  donkeys.'  Why,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  should  I  admire, 
we  may  fancy  a  plain  man  exclaiming,  pic- 
tures of  cheeses,  and  pipes,  and  pots  of  beer, 
and  'boors  drinking?'  I  don't  like  boors  in 
any  circumstances.  Withal,  the  concomitants 
so  much  affected  by  Dutch  painters  certainly 
do  uot  improve  them.  I  would  go,  our  exas- 
perated amateur  continues,  a  very  considerable 
distance  out  of  my  way  in  order  to  avoid  boors 
drinking  ;  and  why,  then,  should  similitudes 
of  that  unpleasing  sight  be  stuck  over  my 
walls ;  and,  above  all,  why  should  I  be  called 
on  to  think  them  very  fine  ?  Questions  cer- 
tainly hard  to  answer.  It  is,  indeed,  surpris- 
ing what  deep  roots  this  fallacy  has  struck, 
and  how  long  it  has  flourished.  Pictures  of 
pot-houses,  and  dunghills,  and  scenes  of 
debauchery,  however  true  to  the  miserable 
facts  they  tell,  and  however  brilliant  in 
colouring,  or  skilful  in  composition,  can  claim 
no  other  admiration  than  that  which  we  reluc- 
tantly' accord  to  the  indecencies  of  IJyron  or 
the  witty  profanities  of  Voltaire.  Plato  saw 
this  long  ago  ;  and,  as  usual,  shrinking  from 
no  extreme  to  which  his  theory  led  him, 
would  have  excluded  even  Homer  from  his 
ideal  state,  because  the  poet  represented 
scenes  and  depicted  emotions  so  coarse  and 
violent  as  to  be  unbecoming  exemplars.  Few 
would  follow  the  philosopher  quite  so  far ; 
but  his  doctrine  is  right  in  the  main.  Not 
only  the  low  and  degraded  aspects  of  life, 
but  excess  of  misery,  and  the  extremes  of 
ignoble  passion — danger,  torture,  and  death, 
anger  and  overmastering  grief  or  terror,  it 
were  wise  to  eschew,  unless,  indeed,  the  theme 
be  so  set  forth,  that  the  mind  is  exalted  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  mercy,  or 
strengthened  by  the  teaching  of  h\unan  love, 
or  foititude,  or  self  devotion.  In  short,  while 
all  must  aim  at  truth,  the  rank  of  an  artist  is 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  he  aims 
at  spiritual  truth,  and  the  truth  of  beauty. 

'  High  art,  therefore,  consists  neither  in  alter- 
ing nor  in  improving  nature ;  but  in  seeking 
throughout  nature  for  "  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  are  pure ;"  in 
loving  these,  in  dispLaying  to  the  utmost  of  the 
painter's  power  such  loveliness  as  is  in  them,  ami 
directing  the  thoughts  of  others  to  them  by  win- 
ning art,  or  gentle  emphasis.  Of  the  degree  in 
which  this  can  be  done,  and  in  which  it  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  together,  without  falsifying, 
the  tinost  forms  or  thoughts,  so  as  to  create  a 
sort  of  perfect  vision,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter:  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  remember 


that  art  (cceteris  parihus)  is  great  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  love  of  beauty  shown  by  the 
painter,  provided  that  love  of  beauty  forfeit  no 
atom  of  truth.'  .  .  .  .  '  In  this  respect, 
schools  of  art  become  higher  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  they  apprehend  and 
love  the  beautiful.  Thus,  Angelioo,  intensely 
loving  all  spiritual  beauty,  will  be  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  and  Paul  Veronese  and  Oorrcgio,  intensely 
loving  physical  and  corporeal  beauty,  of  the 
second  rank ;  and  Albert  Durer,  Raliens,  and  in 
general  the  Northern  artists,  apparently  insen- 
sible to  beauty,  and  caring  only  for  truth,  whe- 
ther shapely  or  not,  of  the  third  rank;  and 
Teniers  and  Salvator,  Caravaggio,  and  other 
such  worshipiiers  of  the  depraved,  of  no  rank, 
or,  as  we  have  said  before,  of  a  certain  order  in 
the  abyss.'- — Modern  Painters,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  35, 
36,  34. 

At  the  same  time,  whatever  be  the  object 
to  be  represented,  it  must,  above  all  things, 
be  represented  faithfully.  On  no  point  has 
Mr.  Ruskin  laboured  more  than  on  the  neces- 
sity for  truth.  It  is,  he  says,  '  a  bar  at  which 
all  artists  may  be  examined,  and  according  to 
the  rank  they  take  in  this  examination  will 
almost  invariably  be  that  which,  if  capable 
of  appreciating  them  in  every  respect,  we 
should  be  just  in  assigning  them.'  His  sar- 
casm is  nowhere  more  successful  than  in  ex- 
ploding the  'generalizing'  theory  :  '  If  there 
were  a  creature  in  the  foreground  of  a  pic- 
ture, of  which  he  could  not  decide  whether  it 
were  a  pony  or  a  pig,  the  critic  of  the  Athe- 
n»um  would  perhaps  affirm  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ralization of  pony  and  pig,  and  consequently 
a  high  example  of  "  harmonious  union,  and 
simple  effect."  But  /  should  call  it  simple 
bad  drawing.'  There  can  be  no  more  reason 
why  a  man  should  paint  a  tree  unlike  any 
known  existing  tree,  than  why  he  should 
paint  a  beech-tree  and  call  it  an  oak.  The 
prominence  which  Mr.  Ruskin  h.as  given  to 
this  topic,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
has  insisted  on  it,  have  exposed  him,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. But  the  charge  is  not,  we  think, 
well  founded.  If  any  reader  will  candidly 
compare  chap.  iv.  of  Part  II.,  with  chap.  iv.  of 
Part  v.,  he  will  be  able  to  work  out  an  intel- 
ligible and  consistent  doctrine  on  this  matter 
— though,  like  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  doctrines,  it 
might  have  been  far  more  simply  and  shortly 
expressed. 

Is,  then,  the  artist  a  copyist  only  ?  Not 
so,  any  more  than  the  poet.  It  will  help  us 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  arts  are  really 
alike,  except  that  they  use  a  different  lan- 
guage. He  who  speaks  to  us  in  painting 
nmst  speak  truth  not  more  or  less,  or  other- 
wise, than  he  who  speaks  to  us  in  words. 
The  secret  is  given  in  a  sentence — not  the 
individual,  but  the  specific  is  to  be  aimed  at. 
'  Every  herb,  flower,  and  tree  has  a  form  to 
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■whicli  it  has  a  tendency  to  arrive  ;'  and  that 
is  the  ideal  form  of  art.  The  duty  of  the 
artist,  therefore,  is  not  to  alter  nature,  think- 
ing to  improve — that  were  presumption  ;  but 
to  understand,  and  understanding,  to  inter- 
pret— to  select  scenes  of  beauty  and  instruc- 
tion, and  to  impress  that  beauty  and  instruc- 
tion on  our  minds.  With  this  purpose  and 
end,  be  may  give  us  combinations  which  he 
has  never  seen  exactly  as  he  presents  them — ■ 
the  artist  is  not  a  copyist ;  but  he  must  study 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;  he  must  observe 
unity  of  feeling  in  every  part,  and  propriety  in 
the  relation  which  eacla  part  has  to  another, 
and  all  to  the  final  result ;  he  must  avoid  con- 
tradictions, and  all  things  out  of  keeping ;  he 
must  introduce  nothing  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  immediate  effect,  which  is  so  often  done  ; 
in  a  word,  he  must  not  '  make  up'  a  so-called 
ideal  landscape.  Byron,  who  has  so  often 
and  so  truly  interpreted  painting  through 
the  medium  of  poetry,  expresses  the  exact 
idea  : — 

'  A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  us  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction, 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices.' 

The  creations  of  the  artist  may  seem  as  of 
an  ideal  world,  yet  are  only  of  the  world 
around  us,  seen  by  his  insight  and  explained 
by  his  art.  Herein  lies  the  genius  of  the 
painter  :  imagination  is,  in  a  sense,  creative  ; 
painting  is  not  photography.  It  is  in  insist- 
ing on  the  presence  of  this  imperial  faculty, 
in  seeing  cleai-ly  the  relation  between  the 
mind  of  the  artist  and  nature,  in  illustrating 
the  scope  and  influence  of  the  imagination 
over  reality,  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  great  merit 
consists.  The  necessity  for  the  combination 
of  truth  with  imaginative  power  is  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism.  In  expound- 
ing this  dualism,  he  exposes  himself  almost 
unavoidably  to  the  blame  of  inconsistency. 
Sometimes  he  labours  at  the  one  branch  of  it, 
sometimes  at  the  other  ;  and  by  contrasting 
bis  dogmas  on  each  occasion,  an  appearance 
of  plausibility  may  be  given  to  the  charge. 
But  such  fault-finding  is  shallow  and  unfair. 
Taking  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  as  a  whole,  the 
candid  student  will  easily  find  guidance  in 
this  puzzling  question — will  be  taught  how 
to  reconcile  the  claims  of  truth  with  the  free- 
dom of  genius.  It  is  not  allowable  that  the 
imagination  should,  as  in  Raphael's  cartoon 
of  the  charge  to  Peter,  substitute  a  cheerful 
Italian  landscape,  with  convenient  sheep,  for 
the  fire  of  coals  on  the  desolate  sea-shore, — 
should  give  us  a  stately  band  of  all  the  Apos- 
tles, robed  and  curled,  and  dignified  as  Gre- 
cian sages,  instead  of  the  favoured  seven, 
their  raiments  girt  hastily  around  their  naked 


limbs,  wearied  with  the  fruitless  labours  of 
the  night,  wet  with  struggling  through  the 
waters  to  meet  their  Lord  upon  the  land, — 
in  a  word,  to  falsify  and  make  unreal  the 
scene  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when  our  Savi- 
our appeared  to  His  disciples.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  allowed  to  the  imagination — seek- 
ing, with  Tintoret,  the  essential  truth  and 
internal  idea  of  the  thing  represented — to 
open  out,  in  the  Baptism,  a  wild  distance  of 
mysterious  light,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  seen,  in  lonely  supplication, 
borne  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil, — in  the  background  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, to  recall  to  our  minds  the  lowly  scene 
of  the  Nativity  by  the  roofing  of  a  ruined 
cattle-shed  ;  and  the  loneliness  of  the  life  of 
sacrifice,  by  the  desert  places  in  which  the 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
'  Crucifixion,'  that  we  may  understand  how 
disappointed  pride  hurried  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  hosannahs  of  the  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  tumultuous  fury  of  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Pilate,  '  in  the  shadow  behind  the 
cross,  a  man,  riding  on  an  ass  colt,  looks 
back  to  the  multitude,  while  he  points  with  a 
rod  to  the  Christ  crucified.  The  ass  is 
feedina;  on  the  remnants  of  withered  palm- 
leaves.'f 

No  one  can,  we  think,  adequately  estimate 
either  Mr.  Ruskin  or  his  writings,  who  does 
not  keep  constantly  in  mind  this  his  law  or 
test  whereby  to  judge  of  pictures,  i.e.  the 
thoughts  which  they  convey  and  suggest.  It 
proves  his  honesty,  it  explains  his  inconsis- 
tencies, it  accounts  for  the  enmity  he  has  ex- 
cited. It  proves  his  honesty,  because  no 
man  who  was  otherwise  would  have  ventured 
to  work  out  a  theory  so  difficult  and  so  dan- 
gerous. In  this  respect  the  constitution  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  mind  is  a  great  puzzle.  He  is, 
on  occasion,  sophistical  beyond  measure  in 
thought  and  argument  ;  he  is  never,  we 
really  believe,  other  than  honest  in  his  aims. 
He  shows  this  by  the  courage  with  which 
he  faces  the  real  diflicuhies  of  every  question 
which  he  discusses.  Here  in  painting,  for 
example,  he  has  not  shrouded  himself  in 
technicalities,  or  contented  himself  with  ex- 
ternal criticism.  On  the  contrary,  he  can 
boast  with  truth  that  'every  principle  which 
I  have  stated  is  traced  to  some  vital  and 
spiritual  fact.'  So,  too,  in  architecture,  his 
point  of  judgment  is  a  comparison  of  the 
influencesof  the  various  schools  on  the  minds 


*  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  become  Mr. 
Ruskin,  or  .any  man,  in  speaking  of  Raphael,  to  nse 
eucli  language  aa  '  infinite  monstrosity  and  hypo- 
crisy.' 

f  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iL  174. 
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of  the  workman — a  position  which  leads  him 
into  endless  trouble;  and  even  his  papers  on 
Political  Economy  in  the  '  Cornhill '  possess 
this  merit,  that  they  at  least  attempt  to  solve 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  selfish 
maxims  of  the  science  and  the  higher  feel- 
ings of  human  nature.  His  earnest  wish  for 
truth  forces  him  to  encounter  these  subtle 
themes  ;  but  his  courage  makes  him  uncon- 
scious of  paradox,  and  his  illogical  habits  of 
mind  leail  hiiu  into  the  wildest  regions  of 
sophism  and  self-contradiction.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  the  endeavour  to  woi'k  out  his 
law  or  test  of  painting  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  seeming  inconsistency  of  his  judgments. 
When  things  so  very  doubtful  as  thought  or 
feeling  are  the  grounds  of  judgment,  the 
judgments  can  scarcely  be  uniform.  It  is  so 
hard  to  trace  them  on  any  steadfast  principle, 
to  mark  with  certainty  their  presence  or 
their  absence.  So  much,  too,  depends  on 
ourselves.  In  some  instances,  we  may  supply 
them  when  they  were  wanting ;  in  other 
instances,  they  may  abound  and  yet  be  undis- 
cerned  by  us.  And  this  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  many  painters  never  painted 
with  this  test  present  to  their  minds.  Not  a 
few  even  of  the  great  names  in  art  never 
troubled  themselves  about  it.  And  it  is  not 
easy,  where  all  other  excellence  is  found,  to 
detect  and  condemn  the  absence  of  feeling. 
Let  no  one  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  true  test 
of  excellence,  in  painting  as  in  all  other  art ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  test  most  difiicult  to 
apply.  Charles  Lamb,  as  we  before  observed, 
was  one  of  the  few  former  critics  who  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  and  sentiment  of  a  pic- 
ture. We  have  already  alluded  to  his  two 
essays  :  in  the  same  spirit  are  the  following 
lines  on  a  portrait  by  Titian,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded a  more  worthy  portrait  by  Leo- 
nardo : — 

'  Who  art  thou,  fair  one,  who  usurp'stthe  place 
Of  Blanoli,  the  lady  of  the  niatclilfss  grace? 
Come,  fair  and  pretty,  tell  to  me, 
Wlio,  in  tliy  life-time,  thou  rnight'st  be. 
Thou  pretty  art  and  fair. 
But  with   the  Lady  Blanch  thou  never  must 

compare. 
No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell ; 
Whoever  saw  her  fnce,  they  there  did  read  it 

well. 
But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know 
There  lived  a  pretty  maid  some  hundred  years 

ago.' 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  never 
meant  to  say,  that  painting,  viewed  merely 
as  an  art,  has  no  excellence  peculiarly  its 
own.  Undoubtedl}'  it  has  such  an  excellence : 
the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the  vehicle  of 
our  thouirht  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment. 


But  we  do  mean  to  say  that  this  excellence  is 
an  excellence  of  expression — of  language 
only.  In  its  highest  development,  it  is  al- 
most always  combined  with  excellence  of  the 
thought  expressed  or  spoken.  But  when  it 
falls  short  of  this,  it  is  foolishness  and  empti- 
ness. It  may  be  beautiful  exccedingh' — it 
may  be  rich  in  gorgeous  colouring,  and  lovely 
with  all  the  loveliness  of  effective  light  and 
shadow ;  but  if  '  the  little  bright  drop  from 
the  soul'  be  absent,  it  is  not  the  highest  art. 
To  take  poetry  once  more  as  an  illustration  : 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  rhythm,  and  music, 
and  felicity  of  expression  are  charms  of  no 
common  power.  But,  like  mere  personal 
beauty,  such  charms  are  faint  and  fleeting, 
unless  they  come  from  the  heart  and  go  to 
the  heart.  No  poetry  dwells  in  the  mind 
which  possesses  external  perfection  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  heart  is  caught  by 
the  feeling  of  the  poem,  howsoever  simple  the 
words  may  be,  as  in  Scott's  '  Proud  Maisie,' 
the  charm  endures  for  ever.  Compare,  too, 
on  this  point,  portrait-painting  and  photo- 
graphy. The  photographist  catches  only  the 
external  appearance  of  a  single  moment.  The 
portrait  painter,  if  he  be  equal  to  his  art,  must 
accomplish  far  more.  He  must  reach  to  the 
character  and  real  essence  of  the  man,  and 
make  that  appear  in  the  outward  similitude ; 
even  although  that  appearance  may  be  rare, 
though  he  himself  may  have  never  seen  it 
worn.  He  must  not  paint  a  face  merely ;  he 
must  represent  a  human  being.  As  in  Leo- 
nardo's portrait,  there  must  be  '  no  need  for 
Blanch  her  history  to  tell.'  So,  too,  the 
landscape  painter  may  paint  a  scene  on 
which,  in  all  its  details,  his  visible  eye  has 
never  gazed;  but  which  the  inner  eye  of  the 
imagination  has  revealed  to  him  as  true  to 
the  reality  of  nature.  Sculpture,  the  most 
ideal  of  all  the  arts,  affords  yet  another  illus- 
tration. The  sculptor  must  speak  with  fal- 
tering lips,  and  with  a  half-utterance  which 
we  often  fail  to  hear.  There  is  less  beauty 
and  perfectness  in  his  language  as  such,  than 
in  the  language  of  any  other  art.  It  is  apt 
to  be  obscure,  may  be  quite  meaningless,  and 
when  it  is  so,  possessing  no  loveliness  in  itself 
at  all.  Exquisite  may  be  the  proportions  of 
the  marble;  but  if  the  soul  is  wanting,  the 
rest  is  a  small  matter.  Kenyon's  bust  of  Do- 
natello  possessed,  to  those  who  caught  its 
meaning,  a  far  deeper  attraction  than  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles.  When  truth  and  thought 
do  speak  clearly  through  the  in]perfcct  me- 
dium, they  come  to  our  imagination  with  a 
power  and  an  appealing  unrivalled  by  the 
other  arts.  Sculpture  attains  an  ideality  al- 
together its  own  when  it  achieves  its  highest 
ti'iumphs — when  even  in  the  ofj.^MTuv  d-^r]\iiais 
nature  and  life  shine  visible,  though  love  may 
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stray  unsatisfied.  The  same  holds  good  with 
music.  The  'concord  of  sweet  sounds'  is  not 
enough — something  more  should  charm  than 
melody  pleasant  to  the  ear.  All  music,  worthy 
of  the  name,  bears  the  impress  of  the  feelings 
which  inspired  the  composer ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  works  of  the  great  masters — espe- 
cially, for  example,  Beethoven — impart  a 
pleasure,  far  higher  and  purer  than  can  be 
derived  from  any  gratification  of  an  outward 
sense.  In  short,  the  great  painter,  to  quote 
Reynolds — not  generally  a  profound  or  ana- 
lytical critic — must  labour  to  express  an  'idea 
subsisting  only  in  the  mind  :  the  sight  never 
beheld  it,  nor  has  the  hand  expressed  it ;  it  is 
an  idea  residing  in  the  breast  of  the  artist, 
which  he  is  always  labouring  to  impart,  and 
which  he  dies  at  last  without  imparting.' 

We  have  said  that  this  liigh  standard  of 
criticism  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Ruskin  accounts 
for  muoli  of  the  enmity  which  has  been  ex- 
cited against  him.  The  reason  of  this  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  If  power  of  thought  and 
vigour  of  imagination  are  required  to  make 
an  artist,  artists  will  be  few.  Now  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  there  are  more  second- 
rate  painters  than  second-rate  anything  else 
in.  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  second-rate 
wines.  Whole  hosts  of  worthy  men,  doubt- 
less perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  trade,  are  encouraged  by  Art 
Unions  to  cover  canvas  with  inane  combina- 
tions of  bad  colouring  which  they  call  pic- 
tures, and  are  in  consequence  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  men  of  genius,  and 
that  Charles  V.,  were  he  now  alive,  would 
think  it  an  honour  to  pick  up  their  palette- 
brush,  as  he  did  the  brush  of  Titian.  In  the 
productions  of  these  men  there  are  no  traces 
of  thought,  because  they  are  incapable  of 
thinking ;  and  they  arc,  not  unnaturally,  im- 
patient of  a  canon  of  criticism  which  exposes 
their  deficiencies.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  done  no 
better  service  than  the  exposure  of  such  fool- 
ish pretension.  'The  gems  alone  of  thought 
and  fancy,'  says  Mill,  '  are  worth  setting  with 
the  finished  and  elaborate  workmanship  of 
verse ;  and  even  of  them,  only  those  whose 
effect  is  heightened  by  it.'  Dr.  Arnold  used 
to  say  there  was  no  waste  of  time  so  great  as 
that  of  reading  second-rate  poetry,  and  dis- 
approved even  of  schoolboys  being  drilled 
over  Tibulhis  and  I'ropertius.  What  is  true 
of  poetry  is  not  less  true  of  painting.  Second- 
rate  painters  do  no  good  to  the  world,  and 
do  much  harm  to  themselves.  The  specimens 
of  hopeless  mediocrity  which  are  yearly  mul- 
tiplied on  the  walls  of  our  Exhibitions  arc  a 
melancholy-spectacle.  They  afford  no  amuse- 
ment, neither  can  they  elevate  the  mind  or 
improve  the  taste.  They  are  but  examples 
of  energies,  which  surely  might  have  been 


good   for  some  purpose,  utterly  wasted — de- 
voted to  a  pursuit  which  can  never  reward 
them,  save  by  ministering  to  a  foolish  vanity. 
If  a  man  be  not  really  a  true  genius,  he  had 
better  never  seek  to  rise  above  scene-painting. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  have  done  more  for 
us  than  give  us  conclusions  and  estimates ; 
they  have  fulfilled  the  true  end  of  criticism 
in   this,   that  they  have  taught  us  to  think 
rightly  on  artistic  subjects.     Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention,  what  Mr.  Ruskin  himself 
would  regard  their  chiefest  glory,  that  they 
have  taught  us  to  value  and  understand  the 
greatest  of  English  painters.     It  was  Bayle, 
we    think,    who  said  of  Scaliger,   that  'his 
learning  and  talents  were  too  great  for  a  good 
commentator  ;  the  one  making  him  discover 
in  authors  more  hidden  sense  than  they  pos- 
sessed, the  other  leading  him  to  perceive  a 
thousand  allusions  which  had  never  been  de- 
signed.'     The  remark,  though   paradoxical, 
has  much  truth,  and  is  eminently  applicable 
to  Ruskin  on  Turner.    On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  has  any  love  for  art  who  does  not  read 
in  pictures  or  statues  far  more  than  is  actually 
expressed.     They  must  be   looked   on   with 
the  eye  of  faith,  as  well  as  with  the  faculty  of 
appreciation.     In  proportion  to  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  of  the  conception  of  the  art,- 
ist,  must  be  the  self-surrender  of  the  gazer, 
must  be  bis  readiness  to  bring  all  his  sensi- 
bility and  imagination  to  complete  and  per- 
fect the  idea  which  the  imperfection  of  the 
painter's   language    can    but    dimly    shadow 
forth.     The  best  artists  are  the  most  sugges- 
tive; and  he  is  a  bold  critic  who  will  venture 
to   limit   the  suggestivenoss  of  Turner.     To 
measure  his  genius  is  like  attempting  to  mea- 
sure the  genius  of  Shakspcare.    Ilallam,  with 
his  usual   calm,  clear   criticism,  says  of  our 
great  dramatist,  that  '  no  man  ever  had  at 
once  so  much  strength  and  so  much  variety 
of  imagination.'     The  same  words  may   be 
applied  to  our  great  p>ainter.     His  artist-life 
seems  to  us  marked  by  three  stages  of  pro- 
gress.    The  first  stage  is  when  he  is  a  patient 
and  humble  student  of  other  artists  and  of 
nature,— his  '  noble  and  puissant'  imagination 
is  '  mewing  its  might)'   youth.'     This  early 
time  is  marked,  especially  in  his  water-colours, 
by  sweetness,   solemnity,  and  peace.     Then 
came   the   second    stage — the  period  of  his 
middle    life,    when    his  genius  had  attained 
bold  independence — the  days  of  his  golden 
prime,  when  we  see   him  '  soaring  with  su- 
preme dominion  through  the  azure  depths  of 
air,'  when  he  realized  the  infinity  of  space — 
the  days  of  the  Bay  of  Baife  and  of  tlie  Old 
Tenieraire,  of  the  horrors  of  his  shipwrecks, 
and  of  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  sunny  fields 
of  France  and  the  mountain  glories  of  Switzer- 
land.   And  at  last  came  to  him,  as  to  all  men, 
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tbe  inevitable  degay,  when  this  great  ligbt 
went  down  in  wild  and  wasted  splendour. 
Mr.  Riiskin  will  of  course  tbink  us  very  com- 
mon-place ;  but  we  really  do  not  see  bow  tbis 
is  explained  by  saying  tbat  Turner  'died 
without  hope'  (whatever  that  may  mean)  ;  or 
tbat  England, 'the  Iron-hearted,'  killed  him, 
as  she  had  killed  Byron  and  Keats.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  treatment  these 
poets  received  from  their  eountr\',  there  can, 
we  think,  be  little  doubt  of  this,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  no  man  was  ever  more  appreciated  in 
his  life-time,  or  more  tangibly  rewarded,  than 
the  genius  of  Turner,  except  perhaps  the  ge- 
nius of  Scott — whom,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Rnskin 
includes  in  his  dolorous  list  of  great  men  who 
have  died  heart-broken  by  the  cruel  neglect 
of  their  country.  We  believe  the  cause  to 
have  been  merely  the  decay  of  his  physical 
powers.  And  even  in  these  works  of  the  time 
of  decay  there  is  the  old  glory,  though  ob- 
scured. But  in  the  works  of  the  fulness  of 
his  strength  there  is  a  boundless  prodigality 
of  thought,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  pictures.  You  never  get  to  the  end  of 
them.  As  you  look,  one  thing  after  another 
comes  out  and  reveals  itself,  just  as  in  nature; 
and  one  idea  after  another  is  awakened  in  the 
mind,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  when  we 
look  on  some  surpassing  landscape.  It  is  idle 
criticism  to  limit  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
works  of  a  man  of  genius  by  his  own  conscious 
meaning.  For  is  it  not  true  that  the  highest 
genius  is,  like  prophecy,  in  a  great  measure 
unconscious  of  itself?  People  go  about  re- 
peating the  cuckoo-cry,  'Oh,  Turner  himself 
said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  saw  things  in  his  pic- 
tures he  had  never  meant.'  And  why  not  ? 
That  very  power  of  vision  is  itself  genius  ; 
and  why  shouhl  Mr.  Ruskin  be  hindered  from 
its  use,  or  from  teaching  us  to  understand  it  ] 
When  we  look  on  Turner's  scenes  of  beauty, 
bathed  in  sunshine — his  glittering  lagunes  of 
Venice,  foaming  English  seas,  and  fairy  sun- 
sets,— why  should  we  be  forced  to  restrict  our 
thoughts  to  what  was  actually  before  the 
mind  of  the  painter  ?  No  one  supposes  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  with  a  full  and  adequate 
conception  of  his  meaning;  and  Shakspeare 
is  not  more  indisputably  the  first  of  dramatists 
than  Turner  is  the  first  of  landscape  painters. 

What  now  remains  of  our  task  is  less  plea- 
sant; for  we  have  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
a  writer  on  other  matters  than  upon  art,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this  without  fault-find- 
ing. He  tells  us,  with  a  sort  of  self-gratula- 
tion,  that  his  work  is  broken  by  digressions 
respecting  social  questions,  which  had  for  him 
'  an  interest  tenfold  greater  than  the  work  he 
had  been  forced  into  undertaking.'  He  di- 
gresses not  only  into  social  questions ;    but 


into  questions  of  metaphysics,  of  literature, 
and  of  politics,  unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
handling  these  matters  Mr.  Ruskin  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  his  enemies  an  easy  triumph, 
and  causing  sorrow  and  shame  to  his  sincere 
admirers.  lie  is  seldom  right  except  by 
chance  ;  and  that  chance  is  very  rare.  Here 
all  his  i'aults  as  a  writer  become  painfully  ap- 
parent. For  his  dogmatism  is  now  the  dog- 
matism of  ignorance  ;  his  inconsistencies  are 
the  inconsistencies  of  caprice;  his  intolerance 
is  the  intolerance  of  arrogance.  Few  things, 
perhaps,  test  better  the  value  of  a  man's 
opinion  on  any  subject  than  his  familiarity 
with  its  details.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  never  impa- 
tient of  the  minutest  point  in  art  or  nature ; 
in  all  other  things  accuracy  is  held  of  no  ac- 
count. Thus,  he  writes  on  political  economy, 
and  lectures  on  the  economy  of  art ;  and  yet 
he  tells  us  that  he  never  read  anv  work  on 
economical  science  save  Adam  Smith,  and  for 
the  reason,  that  all  the  rest  go  too  deeply 
into  details.*  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  His 
language  regarding  some  of  the  great  names 
in  art,  though  sometimes  bad  enough,  was 
always  justifiable  by  some  show  of  reason  ; 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  gratuitous  imper- 
tinence of  the  following  sneer  at  the  fame  of 
Newton  : — '  I  hear  of  a  wonderful  solution  of 
nettles,  or  other  unlovely  herb,  which  is  green 
when  shallow,  red  when  deep.  Perhaps  some 
day,  as  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
the  help  of  an  apple,  their  light  by  the  help 
of  a  nettle,  may  be  explained  to  mankind' 
('  Modern  Painters,'  v.  110).  Of  metaphysics 
— that  is,  of  everybody's  metaphysics  but  bis 
own — he  seems  to  think  as  lightly  as  he  does 
of  science.  His  own  metaphysics,  as  explained 
in  vol.  ii.,  are  a  sort  of  Aristotle  and  water. 
The  value  of  his  literary  judgments  may  be 
estimated  by  what  he  tells  us  of  his  literary 
instructors.  In  the  third  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  he  tells  us  he  owes  most  to 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Helps.  Mr.  Helps 
is  a  very  painstaking  writer,  and  sometimes 
shows  considerable  ingenuity  in  making  ordi- 
dary  ideas  appear  imposing ;  but  really  his 
name  in  this  society  does  remind  us  of  the  fly 
in  amber.  But  as  Mr.  Ruskin  advances,  or, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  deteriorates,  Mr. 
Helps  changes  his  position.  He  becomes 
himself  the  leading  spirit.  In  a  note  to  page 
288  of  the  fifth  volume,  we  find: — 'I  had 
hoped,  before  concluding  this  book,  to  have 
given  it  a  higher  value  by  extracts  from  the 
works  which  have  chiefly  helped  or  guided 
me,  especially  from  the  writings  of  Helps, 
Lowell,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott.  But  if  I 
were  to  begin  making  such  extracts,  I  find 

*  Lectures  on  tlit  Economy  of  Art. 
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that  I  should  not  know,  either  in  justice  or 
affection,  how  to  end.'  But  though  Cariyle 
is  discarded,  traces  of  Carlyleisni  linger  long. 
Even  in  the  fifth  volume  we  have  many  pas- 
sages which  look  like  intentional  caricatures 
of  that  author's  faults.  The  following  has 
numerous  parallels:  —  'The  public  remon- 
strated loudly  in  the  cause  of  Python  :  he  had 
been  so  yellow,  quiet,  and  pleasant  a  creature  ; 
what  meant  these  azure-shafted  arrows,  this 
sudden  glare  into  darkness,  this  Iris  message ; 
— Thaumantian — miracle-working;  scattering 
our  slumber  down  in  Cocytus  ?'  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  take  our  word  for  it,  the  British  public 
never  remonstrated,  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, in  such  very  unintelligible  language. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  any  literary  eccen- 
tricities on  the  part  of  a  man  who  has  made 
for  himself  such  gods.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
perhaps  the  only  author  whom  Mr.  Ruskin 
fairly  estimates.  But  this  arises,  we  suspect, 
only  from  Scott's  love  of  nature.  That  it  is 
not  based  upon  any  principle  of  literary  judg- 
ment is  shown  conclusively  by  his  instancing, 
as  rival  speciraensof  the  perfect  play  of  the  ima- 
gination, Ariel,  Titania,  and  the  White  Lady 
of  Avenel  ('  Modern  Painters,'  iii.  98) — that 
vulgar  and  most  unspiritual  spii'it,  admitted 
by  Scott  himself  to  have  been  a  hopeless  fail- 
ure. The  same  capricious  taste  prefers  Gary's 
Dante  to  our  own  Milton  ('  Stones  of  Venice,' 
ii.  264) ;  and  quotes  to  us,  as  '  rivalless'  in 
pathos  and  tenderness  of  heart,  such  charac- 
ters as  Virginia  and  Fleurde  Marie  ('  Modern 
Painters,'  in.  302).  As  to  'Paul  and  Virgi- 
nia,' we  will  only  quote  Carlyle's  '  What  a 
world  of  prurient  corruption  lies  visible  in 
that  super-sublime  of  modesty !'  But,  as  for 
the  other,  it  is  with  astonishment  that  we  see 
Mr.  Ruskin  selecting  for  praise  any  character 
in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris,' — a  book  beside 
which  the  broad  indeceucies  of  Paul  de  Koch 
seem  virtuous.  Nor  are  Mr.  Ruskin's  inconsis- 
tencies on  literary  points  less  extraordinary 
than  his  capricious  judgments.  In  one  place 
he  condemns  Keats  os  '  sickly  ;' and  in  an- 
other he  says  that  he  has  '  come  to  such  a  pass 
of  admiration  for  him,  that  he  dare  not  read 
him.'  In  his  third  volume  of  '  Modern  Paint- 
ers' he  tells  us  that  Shakspeare's  view  of  Fate 
'  closely  resembled  that  of  the  ancients ;'  and 
in  his  fifth,  he  draws  an  elaborate  contrast 
between  the  two — developing  the  astounding 
theory,  that  Shakspeare's  tragedy  is  but  the 
sport  of  Fortune  ending  in  darkness  and  final 
death ;  while,  '  at  the  close  of  a  Greek  tra- 
gedy, there  are  far-off  sounds  of  a  divine  tri- 
umph, and  a  glory  as  of  resurrection.'  So, 
too,  we  are  told  in  vol.  v.  of  '  Modern  Paint- 
ers' that  the  Homeric  temper  is  '  tender,  and 
practical,  and  cheerful ;'  and  but  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  we  read  of  '  the  deep  horror  which 


vexed  the  soul  of  ^^schylus  or  Homer.'  In- 
deed, on  all  questions  of  ancient  literature, 
Mr.  Ruskin  exhibits  his  faults  as  a  writer  in 
painful  prominence.  He  is  for  ever  dogma- 
tizing about  Greek  and  the  Greeks ;  while  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  either  of  their  nature  or  their  lan- 
guage. His  telling  us  to  conceive  of  the 
Greek  mind,  by  taking  as  its  type  '  a  good, 
conscientious,  but  illiterate,  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian Border  farmer  of  a  century  or  two  back,' 
is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  things  in  litera- 
ture. He  gives  Homer  as  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  Greek  nat\ire  ;  which  is  precisely 
wliat  Homer  is  not,  and  from  the  scope  of  his 
genius  could  not  possibly  have  been.  He 
never  even  alludes  to  Thucydides  or  Sopho- 
cles, the  two  most  purely  classical  of  all 
Greek  authors.  He  admires  Plato,  without 
understanding  him ;  and  when  ho  mentions 
Aristotle,  it  is  to  pass  upon  him  the  prepos- 
terous criticism,  that  he  is  '  forced,  false,  con- 
fused; and  has  given  rise  to  inaccurate  habits 
of  thought,  and  forced  love  of  systematizing' 
('  Stones  of  Venice,'  ii.  3,  19).  Throughout 
the  fifth  volume — especially  towards  the  close 
of  it — he  interprets  the  old  Greek  mythology 
into  subtle  meanings,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
later  Greek  schools — a  fashion  all  sound  cri- 
ticism has  long  ago  rejected.  The  theory 
which  would  explain  the  early  mythology  of 
Greece  by  making  it  symbolical  of  moral  or 
philosophical  truths,  is  as  absurd  as  the  the- 
ory which  would  ascribe  it  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  mytho- 
pceic  age  was  neither  conscious  nor  artificial. 
Mythology  in  its  origin  was  altogether  mate- 
rial, connected  with  place,  derived  from  lan- 
guage and  from  the  impressions  of  external 
nature.  To  invest  it,  in  its  beginnings,  with 
a  conscious  moral  teaching,  is  to  falsify  its 
real  character,  and  destroy  all  its  value  as 
the  strangest  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  But  worse  than  this 
fancifulness  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  inaccuracy.  He 
quotes  from  the  '  Phaido'  the  words  addressed 
to  Socrates  by  his  inward  monitor,  \i.m(iixr,v 
*oi'si  xai"  i^yaZ^oxj — translating  them,  '  labour 
and  make  harmonv.'  Now,  this  is  a  distinct 
false  construction.  The  word  fj-outfixj),  as  used 
by  Plato  in  this  passage,  has  no  more  to  do 
with  making  '  harmony,'  in  the  true  Greek 
sense  of  the  word,  than  with  making  cheeses. 
It  meant  simply  making  rhymes ;  anil  Socra- 
tes obeyed  the  injunction,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  by  turning  the  Fables  of  ^sop  into  verse. 
In  the  very  same  place  ('  Modern  Painters,' 
v.  167)  Mr.  Ruskin  favours  us  with  some 
philology'  and  very  remarkable  philology  it 
is.     Ho  derives  5(opoc:  from  ■/a.pa;*  and   tells 

•  Mr.  Ruskin  quotes  Pl.ito  for  tliis.     Rut  any 
fourth-form  boy  could  tell  him  that  the  derivations 
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us  that  fArjTip  fine'  fifij"'"  come  from  the  same 
root — tlie  root,  we  presume,  being  the  obso- 
lete (Ji«w,  from  which  fjiourfa  may  possibly 
come,  but  with  which  (AJiTrjp — a  Sanscrit  word, 
has  nothino-  to  do  whatever.  And,  as  a  great 
result  of  his  philological  research,  he  tells  us 
that  'the  anger  of'Ulysses  [^05\j<S<!eJg,  "the 
angry"),  misdirected  at  first  into  idle  and  irre- 
gular hostilities,  directed  at  last  to  execution 
of  sternest  justice,  is  the  subject  of  the  Odys- 
sey.' This  notion  of  the  idea  of  the  Odyssey 
is'as  erroneous  as  the  derivation  on  which  it 
is  based.  Even  supposing  that  the  word 
'O(5u(5'fl'sos  does  come  from  a  root  i5us,  it  could 
not  mean  being  '  angry,'  but,  on  the  contrary, 
being  grieved,  or  sorrowful.  Lastly,  and 
not  least  astonishing,  is  the  following: — '  No 
humHe  thoughts  of  grasshopper  sire  had 
he,  like  the  Athenian.'  If  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
ever  read  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Thucydides,  to  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
tophanes,* he  would  have  known  that  no 
feeling  was  further  from  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  than  the  feeling  of  humility,  when 
they  twined  golden  cicadas  in  their  hair,  and 
gloried  in  the  name  of  ain-xPovsg.  Mistakes 
such  as  these — and  tkey  might  be  easily 
multiplied — are  quite  unpardonable.  And 
they  assume  an  importance  more  than  their 
own,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ruskin  builds 
upon  them  his  most  extravagant  doctrines. 
It  is  somewhat  too  much  that  a  writer  of 
mark  should  commit  blunders  of  which  a 
schoolboy  would  be  ashamed,  and  should 
then  proceed  to  use  these  blunders  as  a 
foundation  for  his  most  favoured  theories. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  historical  and  political  opi- 
nions are  not  less  singular.  Venice  is,  be- 
yond all  others,  the  country  of  his  love. 
'  Deep-hearted,  majestic,  terrible  as  the  sea 
— the  men  of  Venice  moved  in  sway  of 
pomp  and  war ;  pure  as  her  pillars  of 
alabaster  stood  her  mothers  and  maidens ; 
from  foot  to  brow  all  noble,  walked  her 
knights.'  Such  are  his  grandiloquent  words. 
The  plain  fact  is,  that  from  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  state  down  to  her  later  days,  when 
she  deserted  the  allies  whose  succour  she  had 
implored,  and  made  a  shameful  peace  with 
the  Turks  even  after  the  great  victory  of  Le- 
panto,  the  history  of  Venice  is  the  unvarying 
record  of  a  policy  of  ungenerous  self-seeking. 
Sparta,  the  Venice  of  the  ancient  world, 
grasping,  and  jealoiis,  and  treacherous  as  slie 
was,  could  yet  boast  the  glory  of  Thermo- 
pylce,  and  was  rich  in  the  virtues  of  Brasidas 

of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  owint;  to  their  ignorance  of 
any  language  but  their  own,  are  almost  always 
wrong ;  and  that,  besides  this,  those  of  Plato  are 
often  intentionally  ironical, 

*  'ArTUoi,  ^(Jl/u 
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and  Kalioratides.  But  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  through  twelve  hundred  years  of 
prosperity  and  power,  can  point  to  not  one 
heroic  name — has  left  the  memory  of  not  one 
noble  action.  A  haughty  and  implacable 
oligarchy  oppressed  the  people,  murdered 
their  best  Doges,  and  performed  their  proud- 
est exploit  when  they  sacked  the  sacred  Ca- 
pitol which  all  Christendom  was  leagued  to- 
gether to  defend.  A  nation  with  such  a  his- 
tory fell  unregretted.  No  heart  pitied,  no 
hand  was  raised  to  succour,  when  Venice  was 
cast  from  hei'  high  estate  by  the  Confederates 
of  Cambray.  And  it  is  very  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  as  he  reverences  the  old 
government  of  that 

'Den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes,' 

so  he  sympathizes  with  her  oppressors  now. 
His  deliberate  verdict  on  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Italy  is,  that  he  '  never  heard  a  sin- 
gle definite  ground  of  complaint  .against  it — 
never  saw  an  instance  of  oppression,  but  seve- 
ral of  much  kindness  and  consideration' 
('  Stones  of  Venice,'  iii.  Book  iii.)  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  he  never  seems 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  the  people. — to  allow 
them  freedom  of  thought,  or  independence 
of  life.  His  whole  theory  of  government  is 
that  of  minute  and  constant  supervision — the 
people  drilled  and  trained  into  education* 
certainly,  but,  above  all,  into  unhesitating 
and  unintelligent  obedience.  Freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  character,  the  pa- 
triotism, the  loyalty,  and  the  thousand  civic 
virtues  which  freedom  of  action  fosters,  find 
no  place  in  his  system.  And  in  perfect  keep- 
ino- with  all  this,  is  his  selfish  aristocratic  way 
of  regarding  the  people,  if  any  real  equality 
is  claimed  for  them.  He  will  gladly  concede 
them  favours — and  favours  far  beyond  their 
wishes  or  their  power  to  use ;  yet  he  will  not 
accord  them  their  rights.  He  regards  them 
as  a  Roman  senator  of  the  best  type  would 
have  regarded  them,  with  toleration,  even 
with  ind'ulgence  ;  if  so  only  they  will  be  quiet 
and  obey,  not  seeking  for  power,  not  intrud- 
ing on  the  tasteful  enjoyments  of  their  supe- 
riors. Even  the  beauties  of  nature  must  be 
reserved  for  the  educated  appreciation  of  the 
few,  uninjured  by  the  noisy  presence  of  the 
uncultivated  many.  Thus  he  bewails  the 
bridges  over  the  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,  and 
round  the  Clarens  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, because  they '  have  destroyed  the  power 

*  And  what  an  education!  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, writing,  etc.,  every  child  should  be  taught  '  the 
fii'st  principles  of  natural  history,  physiology,  and 
medicine;  also  to  sing  perfectly,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  capacity,  and  to  draw  any  definite  form  accu- 
rately, to  any  scale.' — Modern  Puinters,  v.  333, 
note. 
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of  Iwo  pieces  of  scenery  of  which  nothing 
can  ever  snpply  the  place,  in  appeal  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  European  mind  ;'  and,  in  the 
same  spirit,  he  lauds  Wordsworth's  poetical 
crusades  against  railways,  as  a  noble  attempt 
to  defend  a  district  from  '  the  offence  and 
foulness  of  mercenary  uses.'  Now  in  all  this 
we  can  see  nothing  but  selfishness.  To  make 
railways  from  large  towns  into  the  regions  of 
lake  and  mountain,  seems  to  us  the  very  re- 
verse of  '  a  mercenary  use'  of  nature.  Eather 
is  nature  thereby  enabled  to  accomplish  fully 
the  best  use  possible  to  her — that  of  refresh- 
ing and  elevating  the  mass  of  mankind,  ilen 
and  women  are  not  to  remain  throughout 
life  pent  up  iu  lanes  and  alleys,  sighing 
vainly  for  'the  meadow's  sw^eet  breath,'  in 
order  that  artists  and  poets  may  gaze  on 
nature's  beauties  imdisfigurcd  by  railway 
bridges.  And  in  the  endeavour  to  veil  the 
seltish  cruelty  of  such  a  position,  these  men 
of  taste  abuse  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  the 
maTmfactures  which  create  them.  But  they 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.-  They  cry  out  for 
impossibilities;  and  lament  the  state  of  the 
country  because^^their  own  pleasures  cannot 
be  preserved.  All  their  eloquent  compari- 
sons between  cottages  covered  with  wood- 
bine, and  five-storied  mills,*  will  never  do 
away  with  the  latter.  They  can't  abolish 
the  lanes  and  the  alleys;  and,  therefoie,  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  provide  the  best 
means  of  escaping  from  them.  It  is  no  true 
philanthropy  to  demand  for  the  working- 
classes  conditions  of  happiness  which  are  im- 
possible, while  we  deny  them  those  conditions 
of  happiness  which  are  within  our  power. 
It  is  at  once  the  most  rational  and  the  kind- 
est course  to  accept  things  which  we  cannot 
,  prevent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  welcome 
^'  any  remedy ;  and,  among  others,  to  build  rail- 
way bridges  over  all  the  waterfalls  and  round 
lakes  in  the  universe,  if  so  the  people  of  our 
towns  are  enabled  '  to  stand  sometimes  upon 
grass  or  heath,'  We  freely  confess  that  we 
have  more  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  an  excur- 
sion-train, full  of  Manchester  working-men 
and  women  hurrying  to  refresh  their  life  of 
labour  with  a  glimpse  of  Windermere,  than 
in  the  idea  of  a  dozen  Wordsworths  reciting 
their  own  poetry  in  the  selfish  solitude  of  un- 
approachable hills. 

But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  cheer- 
ful view  of  our  present  condition  does  Mr. 
Ruskin  concur.  Uis  heart  is  filled  with 
gloom,  and  with  disgust  at  the  times  in  which 
he  lives.  Catholic  emancipation  is  probably 
the  reason ;  but  whatever  be  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  the  state  of  England  is 
deplorable.      Lord   Macaulay   tells   us   that 

*  See  the  '  Two  Paths.' 


Burke  once  compared  George  Gronville  '  to 
the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  described  looking 
down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealth}- 
haven  of  Athens,  and  scarce  able  to  refrain 
from  weeping  because  she  could  find  nothing 
at  which  to  weep.'  Much  of  this  sort  is  the 
temper  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  baseless  discon- 
tent has  grown  upon  him  gradually.  His 
tone  has  become  gloomier  with  every  suc- 
ceeding volume  of  his  works,  until  at  last  it 
has  come  to  this,  that  England  is  '  with  her 
right  hand  casting  away  the  souls  of  men, 
and  with  her  left  the  gifts  of  God'  ('  Modern 
Painter.s,'  v.  354).  What  this  may  mean  we 
cannot  guess ;  but  mills  seem  to  be  dimly 
hinted  at,  when  we  are  told  that  it  may  be 
well  that  '  every  kind  of  sordid,  foul,  or  ve- 
nomous work,  w  hich  in  other  countries  men 
dreaded  or  disdained,  it  should  become  Eng- 
land's duty  to  do, — becoming  thus  the  off- 
scourer  of  the  earth,  and  taking  the  hyena 
instead  of  the  lion  ujjon  her  shield'  ('  Modern 
Painters,'  v.  331).  And  Carlyle,  of  course, 
is  imitated  in  sneers  at  our  '  Houses  of  Talk.' 
Finally,  inquiring  readers,  coming  at  last  on 
a  passage  like  the  following,  according  to 
their  various  tempei's,  sink  into  sulky  des^pair, 
or  break  out  into  vehement  indignation  : — 


'  Id  each  city  and  country  of  past  time,  the 
master-minds  had  to  declare  the  chief  worship 
which  lay  at  the  nation's  heart;  to  define  it; 
adorn  it ;  show  the  range  and  authority  of  it. 
Thus  in  Athens,  we  have  the  Triumph  ol  Pallas ; 
and  in  Venice  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin; 
here,  in  England,  is  our  great  spiritual  fact  for 
ever  interpreted  to  us — the  Assumption  of  the 
Dragon.  No  St.  George  any  more  to  be  heard  of; 
no  more  dragon-slaying  possible :  this  child,  born 
on  St.  George's  Day,  can  only  make  manifest 
the  dragon,  not  slay  him,  sea-serpent  as  he  is; 
whom  the  English  Andromeda,  not  fearing,  takes 
for  her  lord.  The  fairy  English  Queen  once 
thought  to  command  the  waves,  but  it  is  the 
sea-dragon  now  who  commands  htr  valleys ;  of 
old  the  Angel  of  the  Sea  ministered  to  them, 
but  now  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea ;  where  once 
flowed  their  clear  springs  now  spreads  the  black 
Cocytus  pool;  and  the  lair  blooming  of  the  Hes- 
perid  meadows  fades  hito  ashes  beneath  the 
Nereid's  Guard.  Yes,  Albert  nf  Nuremberg; 
the  time  has  at  last  come.  Another  jialiou  has 
risen  in  the  strength  of  its  black  auger;  and  an- 
other hand  has  portrayei!  the  8|iirit  of  its  toil. 
Crowned  with  lire,  and  with  the  wings  of  the 
bat.'- — Modern  Painters,  vol.  v.,  p.  318. 

We  confess  to  have  no  patience  or  tole- 
rance at  all  for  nonsense  like  this.  For  such 
a  style  of  writing  Mr.  Ruskin  deserves  far 
more  severe  condemnation  than  for  all  his 
literary  vagaries.  These,  at  the  worst,  could 
do  no  great  harm  ;  but  vague  denuncia- 
tions like  the  above,  may  be  productive  of 
much  mischief.  If  any  man  sees  aught  that 
is  out  of  joint  in  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  it 
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is  bis  duty  to  state  it  clearly  and  plainly,  so 
that  no  one  can  misunderstand  him.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  suggest  the  remedy,  bnt  he 
must  be  able  to  point  out  the  fault.  Unless 
Le  can  do  this,  he  had  best  be  silent.  Un- 
explained grumbling  is  but  the  indulgence  of 
a  hixury  long  ago  described  by  Charles  Lamb: 
'  There  is  a  pleasure  (we  sing  not  to  the  pro- 
fane) far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  world 
counts  joj' — a  deep,  enduring  satisfaction  in 
the  depths,  where  the  superficial  seek  it  not, 
of  discontent.  ...  To  grow  bigger  every  mo- 
ment in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world  to 
lessen ;  to  deify  yourself  at  the  expense  of 
your  species ;  to  judge  the  world, — this  is  the 
a'cme  and  supremo  point  of  your  mystery — ■ 
these  are  the  true  pleasures  of  sulkiness.'  A 
taste  for  these  pleasures  is  growing  on  Mr. 
Ruskiu  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  tries  to  com- 
municate the  .same  taste  to  his  readers. 
Against  this  we  beg  to  enter  our  most  deci- 
ded protest.  Tf  a  man  will  enjoy  these  plea- 
sures, let  liim  do  so  with  regard  to  trifles. 
lie  is  not  entitled  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
his  country — of  the  whole  state  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  We  always  come  back 
to  the  decisive  point — tell  us  distinctly  wdiat 
is  wrong,  Mr.  Carlyle  or  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  we 
will  try  to  mend  it.  But  when  you  abuse  us  as 
hastening  to  perdition,  and  as  tlirowing  away 
the  bounty  of  God,  and  can  specify  no  deeper 
ground  of  offence  than  building  bridges  over 
waterfalls,  then  we  I'eject  you  as  false  teach- 
ers and  false  censors  alike,  and  return  to  our 
common-place  but  satisfactory  belief  in  the 
general  happiness  and  advancement  of  the 
present  generation. 

But  it  is  not  with  these  objections — heartily 
as  we  entertain  them — that  we  would  close 
this  article.  We  must  recur  to  a  leading 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Iluskiu's  writings  which 
gives  to  them  their  purest  beauty  and  their 
deepest  tr\ith  :  we  mean  the  profound  religious 
feeling  which  pervades  them  all.  He  tells 
us  in  the  '  Seven  Lamps,'  that  he  has  been 
blamed  for  this ;  if  so,  the  blame  was  most 
unwise.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  qua- 
lity of  his  mind,  this  seriousness  of  thought 
has  made  him  the  great  art  critic  that  he  is. 
For  all  true  art  is  but  a  reflex  of  religion  ;  as 
Cousin  has  it,  '  a  presentation  of  moral  beauty 
by  physical'  Li  speaking  of  the  great  things 
of  sacred  art,  Mr.  Ruskin  never  fails  to  refer 
to  the  greater  'and  holier  realities  of  which 
that  art  is  but  the  feeble  copy  ;  in  depicting 
the  solemnities  of  nature,  he  never  fails  to 
lead  us  to  those  eternal  truths  with  which 
certain  aspects  of  nature  are  forever  associated. 
He  cannot  look  on  the  flaming  wings  of  the 
angels  of  Angelico,  without  rising  in  thought 
to  the  heavenly  hosts  above  ;  when  he  reveals 
to  us  the  '  mouutain  glory,'  his  mind  sweeps 


on  to  the  special  holiness  of  the  mountains 
on  which  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High  Priest 
of  Israel  were  taken  to  their  God,  and  the 
yet  more  profound  sanctity  of  the  mountain 
on  which  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  was  pro- 
claimed from  heaven.  The  greatest  of  our 
sacred  writers,  not  excepting  Jeremy  Taylor 
himself,  have  written  nothing  more  deeph' 
splendid  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  'Modern  Painters,'  where  we  read  of  the 
mysteries  which  were  accomplished  on  Mount 
Abarim,  and  Mount  Hor,  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  It  is  in  such  high  argu- 
ments that  Mr.  Ruskin's  style  achieves  its 
greatest  triumphs.  His  descriptive  powers 
are  always  wonderful ;  his  sarcasm  is  always 
powerful;  but  when  themes  which  demand  a 
sustained  exaltation  of  style  inspire  him,  then 
he  manifests  his  perfect  strength.  At  such 
times  we  have  no  pomp  of  verbiage  wasted 
Q\\  leaves  and  lichens  ;  we  have  the  whole 
force  of  the  English  language,  wielded  as  few 
men  have  ever  wielded  it  before,  devoted  to 
subjects  far  transcending  its  utmost  powers  of 
utterance.  Then  Mr.  Ruskin's  language  throws 
into  the  shade  the  most  splendid  declama- 
I  tions  of  Bnrkc — makes  even  the  prose  of  Mil- 
'  ton  appear  tame — rises  into  a  '  sevenfold  cho- 
rus of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.' 
We  quote  one  of  such  passages ;  not,  perhaps, 
I  tlie  very  finest,  but  the  one  best  adapted  to 
;  our  limits  : — 
I 

1  '  This,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinance  of  the  firnia- 
j  ment ;'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  material  nearness  of  these  heavens  God 
j  means  us  to  acknowledtre  His  own  immediate 
!  presence  as  visitin};,  judginfr,  and  blessing  us. 
"  The  earth  shook,  the  beavuns  also  dropped,  at 
the  presence  of  God."  "  He  doth  set  His  bow 
in  the  cloud,"  and  thus  renews,  in  the  sound  of 
every  drooping  swathe  of  rain.  His  promises  of 
everlasting  love.  "  In  them  hath  He  set  a  taber- 
nacle for  the  snn  ;"  whose  bnniing  ball,  which 
without  the  firmament  would  be  seen  but  as  an 
intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the  blackness 
of  vacuity,  is  by  that  firmament  surrounded  with 
gorgeous  service,  and  tempered  by  mediatorial 
ministries ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the 
golden  pavement  is  spre.ad  for  his  chariot-wheels 
at  morning;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the 
temple  is  built  for  his  presence  to  fill  with  light 
at  noon ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the  purple 
veil  is  closed  at  evening  round  the  sanctuary  of 
his  rest ;  by  the  mists  of  the  tirm.anient  his  im- 
placable light  is  divided,  and  separated  fierceness 
appeased  into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depth 
of  distance  with  its  bloom,  and  the  flusli  with 
which  the  mountains  burn  as  they  drink  the 
overflowing  of  the  dayspring.  And  in  this 
tabernacling  of  the  unendurable  snn  with  men, 
through  the  shadows  of  the  firnvment,  God 
would  seem  to  set  forth  the  stooping  ot  His  own 
m.ijesty  to  men,  upon  the  throne  of  the  firma- 
ment. As  the  Creator  of  al!  the  worlds,  and 
the   inhabiter   of   eternitv,    we   cannot   behold 
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Him  ;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and  the 
Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens  are  indeed  His 
dwellinff-place.  "  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne;  nor  b}'  the  eartli,  for  it  is 
His  footstool."  And  all  those  passings  to  and 
fro  of  fruitful  sliower  and  grateful  shade,  and  all 
those  visions  of  silver  palaces  built  about  the 
horizon,  and  voices  of  modning  winds  and 
threatening  thunders,  and  glories  of  coloured 
robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
liearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and 
dearness  of  the  simple  words,  "Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  ' — Modern  Painters,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  89. 

With  the  majestic  music  of  these  words 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  the  e.xaltedness  of 
these  thoughts  dwelling  in  our  hearts,  let  us 
conclude.  Now,  at  the  last,  wo  would  will- 
ingly forget  all  faultfinding,  and  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  with  feelings  oidy  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  The  greatest  art  critic 
that  has  ever  written,  he  has  done  more  than 
afford  us  pleasure — he  has  opened  up  to  ns 
new  worlds  of  emotion.  Often,  as  we  gaze 
on  the  perfection  of  landscape,  we  may  fail, 
even  after  Mr.  Kuskin's  teaching,  to  think  of 
the  Maker  of  it  all — to  look  into  the  un- 
fathomable eyes  of  the  Sistinc  j\ladonna  may 
not  be  religion  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  but  that  we 
are  so  raised,  for  the  time,  at  least,  above  the 
thoughts  and  cares  of  common  life.  Great 
art,  he  tells  us,  may  be  defined  as  the  '  art  of 
dreaming.'  If  so,  then  the  sleep  in  which 
such  dreams  come  is  better  than  most  of  our 
waking.  Mr.  liuskin  has  shown  us  what 
visions  high  of  beauty,  and  goodness,  and 
truth,  can  bless  the  sleep  of  genius.  More 
than  this,  he  will  lead  every  docile  reader  to 
the  portals  at  least  of  that  happy  dreamland, 
where  he  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  far-oft' 
glory ;  where  all  the  poetry  of  his  nature 
will  be  stirred  within  him  ;  where  he  can  for- 
get, for  a  while,  disappointment,  and  sorrow, 
and  cruel  separation  ;  where  his  unrest  can 
be  quieted,  liis  vague  longings  for  the  moment 
satisfied;  and  whence  he  can  return,  com- 
forted and  strengthened,  to  the  light  and  the 
labour  of  the  day. 


Art.  II. — Hisloire  de  la  Afauon  de  Savoie. 
Par  Mme.  la  i'liiNCEssE  Christine  Tri- 
vuLCE  i)E  Belgiojoso.  Paris :  Michel 
Levy  Erores,  Libraires-Editeurs.     1800. 

Thk  Princess 'Belgiojoso  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  figures  in  contemporary 
biography;  and  the  varied  and  remarkable 
incidents  in  her  career  might  claim  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  annais  of  a  liar  more  ro- 


mantic age  than  that  in  which  she  lives. 
Nobly  born,  rich,  and  beautiful,  with  every 
temptation  to  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  she 
has  again  and  again  risked  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  life,  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence; 
has  undergone  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships 
of  poverty  and  e.vile,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  Au.strian  yoke  ;  has  lived  to  see  the  tri- 
umph of  that  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted 
her  existence;  and  has  now  the  hapjiitiess  of 
beholding  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rome  and  Venice,  united  under  the 
constitutional  sceptre  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Geronimo-Isidoro, 
Marquis  of  Trivulzio,  and  was  born  in  Lom- 
bardy  in  the  summer  of  1808.  In  1824,  she 
married  the  Prince  of  Barbian  and  Belsjjo- 
joso.  During  the  earlier  part  of  her  married 
life,  her  high  rank,  wit,  and  varied  accom- 
plishments rendered  her  the  object  of  general 
admiration  and  homage;  and  at  Milan,  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  capital  of  Lom^ardy, 
she  was  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  a  distin- 
guished patroness  of  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters. But  she  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  career;  and,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
wi'ongs  of  Italy,  determined  to  devote  all  the 
energies  of  her  life  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  been  one 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  party 
,of  action,  and  has  remained  true  to  it  through 
every  fiuctuation  of  fortune.  Wearied  of  a 
tranquil  and  luxurious  life  at  Milan,  she  went 
to  reside  in  Paris,  where  her  talents  and 
political  opinions  procured  her  the  fi'ietidship 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  states- 
men of  the  day,  particularly  of  Mignet,  and 
of  Augustine  Tliierry.  In  1848,  she  returned 
to  M'ilan,  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into 
the  ill  planned  and  worse  conducted  Italian 
revolution.  At  her  own  expense  she  rai.sed 
and  equipped  a  body  of  cavalry,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  she  led  in  person 
against  the  Austrians  ;  and  during  her  brief 
military  career,  she  is  said  to  have  displayed, 
on  several  occasions,  a  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
most  experienced  soldier.  After  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Italians  by  Radetsky,  she  was 
banished  from  Italy,  and  her  possessions  were 
confiscated  by  the  Austrian  Ggvernment. 
She  then  sought  an  asylum  in  the  East,  and 
during  her  e.\ilo  often  end6red  great  hard- 
ships, thougii  she  was  generously  treated  by 
the  Sultan,  who  gave  her  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  for  herself  and  the 
banished  Italians  who  followed  her  fortunes. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  began  to 
distinguish  herself  by  her  literary  abilities. 
In  1850,  her  Souvenirs  d'E-ril  appeared  in  the 
National ;  and  an  account  of  lier  voyage  to 
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Asia   Minor   was   subsequently   published   in 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,   to   which    she 
has  since   been   a  frequent   contributor.     In 
1855,  she  was   permitted  to  return  to  Italy, 
and    her    possessions    were    restored  liy  the 
amnesty    of    the    Emperor   Francis   Joseph. 
But  sufferings,  misfortunes,  and  the  progress 
of  years  had  so  little  cooled  the  ardour  of 
her  patriotism,  that,  previously   to   the   w^ar 
which  finally  destroyed  the'Austrian  ascen- 
dancy in  Ital_v,  she  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive   and    indefatigable    agents    of   the    late 
lamented    Count     Cavour — travelling    from 
place  to  place,  holding  conferences,  smooth- 
ing differences,   reconciling  republicans  and 
constitutionalists,  and  gaining  new  friends  and 
allies.     In  1858  she  lost  her  husband;  but 
she    still    continues    to    devote    herself  with 
characteristic  activity  to  politics  and  literature. 
Ahistory  of  the  House  of  Savoy  comes  with 
singular  grace  and  appropriateness  from  this 
Italian  heroine,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
been  one  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  unity  and  independence,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  that 
great'  old  family ;  and  who,  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  and  history  of 
Ital)',  unites  literary  abilities  which  have  won 
the  approbation  of  the  best  judges  of  literary 
merit  both  in  Italy  and  France.     We  do  not, 
indeed,   think  that   the   Princess  has  added 
much   to   the  information  contained  in  Gni- 
chenon's  learned,  elaborate,  and  costly  work 
on   the   House   of  Savov,  and    in    Gallenga's 
more  accessible  and  popular  History  of  I'ied- 
mont.     But  she  has  succeeded  in  compressing 
within   the   compass   of   a  single   volume,   a 
distinct   and  well-written    account  of  one   of 
the  most  illustrious,  and  certainly  the  most 
ancient,  of  the   reigning   houses  of  Europe. 
The    narrative    in    which    she    recounts  the 
events  of  the  long  period  of  upwards  of  eight 
cent\n'ies,    during    which     more    than    forty 
ancestors  of  the   present  king   of  Italy  have 
swayed    the    sceptre    of    Savo}',    as    counts, 
dukes,  or    kings,  is    always   clear   and   often 
picturesque.     Happily  for  the  interest  of  her 
work,  the    groat    majority    of  these    princes 
have  been  wise,  brave,  and  fortunate  ;   while 
the  lives  of  several  of  the  counts  are  full  of 
romance  and  adventure,  and  abound   in   in- 
stances   of    personal     prowess     and    gallant 
achievements   in   Europe,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  Greek  Empire,  and  in   the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.     Yet  even  these,  though 
rfidlant   knights  as   ever  couched  lance,  and 
strcinglv  imbued  with  the  chivalrous  madness 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were  at  the 
same  time  distinguished  by  the  common  sense, 
and    cautious,    far-sighted    policj',    that    has 
since  characterized  their  descendants.     While 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  Heaven,  they  never 


lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  earth,  and  sel- 
dom suffered  themselves  to  be  dazzled  or 
seduced  in  forgetfulness  of  the  essential  inte- 
rests of  their  dynasty. 

A  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Savoy,  is  the  unusually 
large  number  of  distinguished  men  it  has 
produced.  In  the  history  of  most  other 
sovereign  houses  such  men  are  the  exception; 
here  they  are  the  rule.  It  might  be  possible 
to  point  out  other  dynasties  that  have  risen 
from  smaller  beginnings  to  greater  power, 
but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  upon  any 
where  territorial  aggrandisement  and  politi- 
cal influence  have  been  more  manifestly  the 
results  of  wisdom  and  valour.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  union  of  political  sagacity 
and  warlike  courage  that  the  descendant  of 
Humbert  the  White-hatidcd,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  wdio  was  lord  of  only  a  small 
Alpine  territory  environed  by  more  powerful 
states,  now  rules  over  twenty  millions  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  whole  of  the  fair  Italian  penin- 
sula, with  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Venice. 
The  Princess  Belgiojoso,  wliose  most  che- 
rished aspiration  is  the  fusion  of  the  different 
nationalities  of  Italy  into  one  great  people, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  foreign  rule,  sees 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  the 
finger  of  Providence  visibly  marking  it  out 
as  the  destined  regenerator  of  Italy  ;  and  her 
chief  object  in  publishing  the  present  volume 
is  to  influence  public  opinion  in  Eurcpe  in 
favour  of  her  views,  by  a  popular  narrative  of 
the  too-little-known  history  of  the  ancestors 
of  Victor-Emanuol. 

We  proiiose  at  present — taking  the  Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso  for  our  guide — to  narrate- 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Sa- 
voy, and  to  sketch  the  career  of  some  of  its 
greatest  princes.  The  earliest  sovereigns 
were  simply  Counts  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne, 
owning  a  sterile  domain  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  twelve  towns,  of  which 
Chambery  and  Geneva  were  the  chief  The 
period  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  c6nnts 
extends  from  the  reign  of  Humbert  I. —  who, 
in  common  with  the  Electoral  House  of  Sax- 
ony, was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Duke 
Wittikind,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne 
— to  that  of  Amadeus  VIII.,  created  Duke 
of  Savoy  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ducal  period  extends  over  three  centuries, 
from  Amadeus  VIII.  to  Victor  Amadeus  I., 
who  received  the  royal  title  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  The  kingly  period  com- 
prehends a  century  and  a  half;  and  its  most 
remarkable  incident  unquestionably  is  the 
exchange,  by   the   present  representative  of 
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tlie  house,  of  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia 
for  the  far  nobh^r  one  of  King  of  Italy.  The 
name  of  Victor  Emanuel  will  go  down,  with 
that  of  Amaduus  VIII.,  who  raised  his  coun- 
try to  a  dukedom,  and  that  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus  I.,  who  raised  the  dukedom  to  a  king- 
dom, as  having  contributed  even  more  than 
they  to  the  fortune  of  his  dynasty,  by  raising 
a  third-rate  monarchy  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  European  power. 

Humbert,  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  warriors  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  terri- 
tories he  received  ft'om  the  Emperor  Conrad 
were  the   reward   of  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices.    His  son  Otto  married,  in  1044,  Ade- 
laide, Countess  of  Susa,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Manfred,  Count  of  Turin  and  Marquis  of 
Italy;  and  by  this  marriage  acquired  for  his 
house  a  great  accession  of  power  and  teri'i- 
tory.     The  house  of  Savoy,  like  that  of  Aus- 
tria,   has    been    singularly    fortunate    in    its 
matrimonial    alliances.      Guichenon   gives    a 
list  of  forty  royal  or  ducal  houses  who  have 
contracted  alliances  with  it.     '  There  are,'  he 
says,  '  few  sovereign  houses  in   Christendom 
who  have  not  descendants  from  the  illustrious 
stock  of  Savoy.     Six  kings  of  Portugal  have 
descended  from  it ;  six  emperors  of  the  East; 
seven  kings  of  England;   four  kings  of  Arra- 
gon,  three  of  Sicily,  four  of  Castile ;  six  dukes 
of  Bavaria ;  three  dukes  of  Milan  ;  and  five 
dukes  of  Ferrara.'     But  to  a   native  of  this 
country,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  history  of  the  Countsof  Savoy  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  close  connection  which  they  for  a 
long  time  maintained  with  the  Pioyat  House 
of  England.  In  1236,  Eleanor,  granddaughter 
of  Count  Thomas  I.,  praised  by  the  old  chro- 
niclers as  a  j)rincess  of  marvcllousbeauty,  mar- 
ried Henry  HI.  of  England  ;    while  her  sister 
was  wedded  to  his  brother  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  afterwards  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
manv.*  For  the  accommodation  of  his  nume- 
rous relatives  belongingto  the  House  of  Savoy, 
Henry  built  the  palace  in  the  Stiand  known 
as  the  'Savoy,'  the  last  relics  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chapel,  were  pulled  down 
in    1816,    at  the  time   of   the   construction 
of    Waterloo     Bridge.      Many    adventurers 
from    Savoy  intermarried    with    the    richest 

*  The  two  remaining  granddaugliters  of  Count 
Tliomas  were  married,  the  one  to  Louis  IX.,  King 
of  France,  and  tlie  other  to  his  brother  Charles  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  King  of  Naples;  60  tliat  this 
wliole  fiuiiily  of  Savoyard  princesses  attained  the 
royal  iliiinity  by  their  fortunate  marriages.  Bea- 
trice, tlie  wife  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  had  three 
grauddauglilers,  of  whom  two  were  queens  and 
one  an  enijiress;  and  Guichenon  tells  us  that  from 
lier  were  descended  seven  kings  of  France,  seven 
kings  of  England,  three  kings  of  Sicily,  and  six 
kings  or  queens  of  IIungar3'  and  Poland. 


heiresses  in  England,  thus — according  to 
Matthew  Paris — contaminating  the  best 
blood  in  the  kingdom  by  '  the  admixture  of 
the  impure  dregs  of  aliens.'  The  names  of 
several  of  the  Savoyard  gentlemen  are  per- 
petuated in  existing  families; — for  example, 
in  Grandison,  Fletcher,  and  Butler, — original- 
Iv  Grandson,  Bntiller,  and  La  Flechiere.  The 
Savoyards  of  these  days  were  among  the 
most  gallant  knights  in  Europe,  and  full  of 
the  chivalrous  extravagance  of  the  age.  On 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  Peter  II.,  with 
fifteen  Savoyard  and  Vaudois  knights,  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  lists  at  Northampton 
against  the  whole  chivalry  of  England.  Hen- 
ry III.  was  prodigal  of  his  favour  to  this 
Count  Peter,  conferring  on  him  the  manor  of 
Piichmond  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and 
furnishing  him  with  large  suras  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  designs 
in  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  For  a  long  time 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Savoy  con- 
tinned  unbroken  ;  but  the  counts  at  length, 
seduced  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
French  kings,  espoused  the  cause  of  France, 
and  often  fought  in  her  quarrel  against  their 
former  friends.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Bruck- 
berg,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Amadeus  VII.,  surnaracd  the  Red 
Count,  during  a  tournament  held  before  the 
walls  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  the  lance,  and 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  with 
sword  and  battle-axe. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Counts  of  Savov  is  that  of  Ama- 
deiisV.,  surnamed  the  Great  (1285-1.323). 
Like  several  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  upon 
intimate  terms  with  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  employed  in  important  nego- 
tiations between  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Fiance.  He  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Edward  II.  with  Isabella  of  Valois,  and  also 
at  Edward's  coronation.  He  was  a  firm  ad- 
herent of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
received  from  him  many  marks  of  distinction 
and  regard.  His  most  famous  exploit  was 
his  expedition  to  Rhodes,  to  aid  the  knights 
of  St.  John  against  the  infidels — an  expedi- 
tion, however,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
domain  of  romance  than  to  that  of  history. 
But  it  is  peculiarly  dear  to  the  chroniclers  of 
his  house,  according  to  whom,  Amadeus  con- 
ducted, in  1316,  a  powerful  armament  to 
Rhodes,  then  beleaguered  by  the  Turks,  and 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  During 
this  expedition,  he  is  said  to  have  substituted 
a  white  cross  on  a  red  shield  for  the  imperial 
eagle,  the  original  cognizance  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  to  have  adopted  for  his  motto 
the  mysterious  device  F.  E.  R.  T.,  interpreted 
by  the  chroniclers  to  mean,    'Fortitude  ejus 
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Khodum  tcmiit' — his  valour  saved  Kliodes. 
In  the  reign  of  Count  Ayraon  the  Pacific 
began  the  long  wars  between  England  and 
France — arising  out  of  the  claims  of  Pxlward 
III.  to  the  French  crown,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabella  of  Yalois — which  lasted,  with 
brief  intervals  of  peace,  for  100  years.  Du- 
ring these  wars,  Count  Aymon,  in  spite  of 
the  long  and  close  alliance  of  his  family  with 
England,  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  the  French  king,  and  joined  him  in  Flan- 
ders, at  the  head  of  a  noble  train  of  knights 
and  men-at-arms.  He  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  deputies  on  the  part  of  France  for  con- 
cluding peace  with  England. 

Our  limits  allow  us  only  to  allude  to  the 
reign  of  Amadeus  VI.,  called,  from  the  colour 
of  his  armour,  the  Green  Count,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  knights  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, among  wdiose  gallant  exploits  the  rescue 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  John  Palwologus, 
stands  conspicuous.  Under  his  successor, 
Amadeus  VII.,  'the  Eed  Count,'  another 
chivalrous  knight,  the  towns  of  Nice  and 
Barcelonette  were  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  family.  This  count  fell  a  victim,  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  to  the  nostrums  of  a  Bohemian 
quack,  named  John  of  Granville,  who  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  luxuriant  head  of 
hair  and  a  florid  complexion. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Amadeus 
VIII.,  the  last  of  the  counts  and  first  of  the 
dukes  ;  under  whom,  after  long  wars  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations.  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
were  firmly  united  into  one  state.  Amadeus 
deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  three 
greatest  princes  of  Savoy — the  others  being 
Emauuel-Philibert  (1.553-1580)  and  Victor- 
Amadeus  II.  1675-1730).  Ilis  career  was 
most  varied  and  remarkable.  He  died  in 
1451 ;  having  ruled  Savoy  as  count  and 
duke  for  forty  years ;  having  held  the  pope- 
dom for  nine,  though  a  layman,  a  widower, 
and  the  father  of  nine  children;  and  havin"- 
been  first  cardinal  and  legato  of  the  Holy 
See  for  eighteen  months.  In  1413,  Amadeus 
entertained  the  Emperor  Sigismund  with 
splendid  hospitality,  on  his  passage  into  Italy  ; 
and,  in  requital,  the  Emperor  elevated  him 
in  1410  to  the  rank  of  duke.  It  was  during 
this  fifteenth  century,  which  witnessed  the 
elevation  of  Savoy  from  a  county  to  a  duchy, 
that  her  princes  found  their  plans  of  aggran- 
disement arrested — on  the  north-west  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  great  French  mon- 
archy, and  on  the  north-east,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Swiss  confederacy.  They  there- 
fore, with  the  astute  policy  characteristic  of 
their  race,  determined  for  the  future  to  aim 
at  the  gradual  acquisition  of  Lombardy,  which 
still  remained  open  to  them,  and  which  one 
of  their  number  compared  to  '  an  artichoke 


which  the  House   of  Savoy  was  to  have  leaf 
by  leaf.' 

In  1434,  Amadeus  VIII.  formed  the  singu- 
lar resolution  of  abdicating  the  throne,  which 
lie  carried  into  execution  by  retiring  to  the 
Hermitage  of  Ripaille,  near  Geneva,  accom- 
panied by  six  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
whom  he  afterwards  constituted  into  the 
order  of  chivalry  of  St.  Maurice,  the  patron 
saint  of  Savoy.  He  appointed  his  eldest  son 
guardian  of  his  states,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  study  and  devotion  in  his  chosen  retreat. 
But  he  was  again  destined  to  fill  a  prominent 
place  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  for  in  1439, 
the  Council  of  Basle  deposed  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  elected  .Amadeus  Pope  in  his  stead. 
It  has  been  said  that  their  reason  for  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  was,  that  Amadeus, 
having  one  foot  in  Italy  and  the  other  in 
France,  mio-ht  be  of  great  service  to  the 
Church  in  the  critical  state  of  the  times.  The 
coronation  of  the  new  Pope  was  celebrated 
at  Basle  with  great  magnificence,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  50,000  spectators. 
lie  assiuiied  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Pope 
Eugenius,  however,  did  not  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council  which  deposed  him,  but 
maintained  his  place  at  Rome;  thus  causing 
a  schism  in  the  Church,  which  lasted  nine 
years.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius,  his  parti- 
sans elected  Nicolas  V.  as  his  successor.  At 
length  a  Council  met  at  Lyons  to  put  an  end 
to  the  schism  ;  and,  on  the  joint  representa- 
tions of  England,  France,  and  Sicily,  Ama- 
deus was  induced  to  resign  the  papacy.  This 
he  did  on  very  favourable  conditions,  being 
created  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina,  and  appointed 
Apostolic  Legate  in  Upper  Italy.  Pope 
Nicolas  also,  by  various  bulls,  confirmed  all 
that  he  had  done  during  his  pontificate. 
Under  Amadeus  VIII.,  Savoy  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Italian  states,  and  could 
bring  8000  men-at-arms  into  the  field,  at  a 
period  when  the  utmost  force  of  France  or 
England  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
30,000. 

The  ducal  period  of  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Amadeus  VIIT.  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  when  the  important  acquisition  of  the 
fair  island  of  Sicilv  changed  the  ducal  coro- 
net of  Victor  Amadeus  into  a  kingly  diadem. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  long  wars 
between  Austria  and  France,  for  supremacy 
in  the  Italian  peninsula,  began  to  make  the 
position  of  the  princes  of  Savey  between  the 
two  contending  parties  critical  and  dangerous  ; 
and  foi'ced  upon  them  an  ever  varying  and 
shifting  policy,  in  order  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional existence  of  their  country.  As  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  remarked  of  them,  with 
equal   wit    and    truth,    'Geography    hardly 
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allowed  tliein  to  behave  like  lionest  men.' 
Dining  the  reign  of  Duke  Louis  there  was 
war  with  Charles  VII.  of  France,  which 
lasted  for  thirteen  years,  when  it  was  ended 
by  the  submission  of  the  Duke,  who  had  pro- 
voked it  by  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the 
French  province  of  Daiiphiny.  In  this  reign 
the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy  were 
declared  inalienable  by  solemn  edict,  like  those 
of  the  crown  of  France.  The  recent  cession 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  furnishes  a  sad  commenta- 
ry on  the  inefficiency  of  all  such  declarations, 
where  there  is  on  one  side  want  of  strength 
to  maintain  them,  and,  on  the  other,  strength, 
ambition,  and  utter  want  of  principle. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Cvprus 
forms  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  this 
family.  Louis  II.,  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
that  name,  and  giandson  of  Amadeus  VIIL, 
married  Chtiilotte,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John,  King  of  Cyprus,  who  died  in  1458; 
and,  shortly  after  his  decease,  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  were  solemnly  crowned  at 
Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia, — 
high  sounding  titles,  which  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  resolved  into  mere  words.  The  title  of 
the  new  sovereigns  was  disputed  bv  James,  a 
natural  son  of  the  last  king;  who,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Soldau  of  Egypt,  was  enabled 
to  land  in  Cyprus  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force,  with  which  he  carried  all  before  him, 
and  compelled  Louis  of  Savoy  and  his  queen 
to  fly  from  the  island.  In  1470,  the  victorious 
bastard,  then  absolute  master  in  Cyprus,  mar- 
ried Catherine  Cornaro,  daughter  of  Mark 
Cornaro,  a  Venetian  gentleman  ;  and  the  fair 
Catherine  was  thereupon  adopted  by  the  wily 
and  unscrupulous  republic  of  Venice,  as  a 
daughter  of  St.  Mark.  In  1473,  the  bastard 
died,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  agents  of  the  republic  ;  and 
the  Venetian  Government  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  army  into  Cyprus,  and  proclaiming 
Catherine  regent  of  the  island.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  gave  birth  to  a 
child,  who  lived  oidy  two  years  and  three 
months,  but  was  proclaimed  King  of  Cvprus, 
and  named  James,  after  his  fiither.  His  pre- 
mature death,  like  that  of  his  father,  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  Venetian  republic. 
His  two  uncles,  who  might  have  been  in  the 
way,  assuredly  died  in  a  Venetian  prison  ;  and 
the  republic  having  procured  from  Catherine 
a  cession  of  her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  immediately  removed  her  from  the 
island,  and  assigned  her  the  castle  of  Azzola, 
in  the  Trevisan,  as  her  place  of  residence, 
where  she  was  entirely  in  their  power.  They 
then  seized  upon,  or  in  the  politer  phrase  of 
the  present  day,  annexed  Cyprus,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  only  lawful  heir,  Charles,  Duke  of 


Savoy,  nephew  of  Queen  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  John,  the  last  legitimate  king  of  the 
island.  She  died  in  1487  ;  and  with  her  ex- 
pired the  illustrious  family  of  Lusignan,  who 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Cyprus  for  300 
years.  A  few  years  before  her  death,  how- 
ever, in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
she  made  a  solemn  donation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  to  her  nephew  Charles,  '  to  him 
and  his  successors,  Dukes  of  Savoy ;'  so  that 
the  present  King  of  Italy  has  a  plausible 
political  title  to  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey's  insular  dominions — 
at  least  a  much  worse  one  has  often  served  as 
a  pretext  for  annexation.  It  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  decide  whether  the 
Venetian  Government  were  really  guilty  of 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  Poisoning 
in  Italy  at  that  era  was  nearly  as  common  as 
cooking;  the  persons  rerrioved  rmdoubtedly 
stood  between  the  Venetian  Government  and 
a  rich  inheritance ;  and  remembering  the 
annals  of  the  republic,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  Venetian  oligarchs  would 
shrink  from  any  scheme  of  political  aggran- 
disement, merely  because  it  led  them  through 
the  paths  of  crime. 

In  the  reign  of  Duke  Charles  HI.,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  Savoy  and  Piedmont  sufier- 
ed  teri'ibly  from  the  ravages  of  the  French 
and  Imperialists,  during  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  between  Francis  I.  and  his  great  rival 
Charles  V.  Duke  Charles  was  one  of  the 
few  princes  of  his  race  both  physically  and 
intellectually  weak;  and  during  his  reign,  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  power  of  the  Ilouse 
of  Savoy  was  so  greatly  reduced,  that  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1553,  Piedmont  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  xVustrians,  and  Savoy 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  while  he  him- 
self, of  all  the  dominions  of  his  house,  re- 
tained only  the  town  and  castle  of  Nice,  and 
a  few  places  of  minor  importance.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Nizzards, 
their  Duke  would  not  have  had  a  foot  of  ter- 
ritory or  a  place  of  refuge  left  to  him.  In 
1538,  the  garrison  held  out  against  Pope, 
King,  and  Emperor  ;  and  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  citadel  oven  on  the  mandate  of  the 
weak  Duke  himself,  willing  iis  he  was  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as  his 
mediators  with  the  French  monarch.  In 
1543,  Nice  again  made  a  gallant  defence 
against  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  Turkish 
crescent,  united  under  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
and  the  famous  corsair  Barbaiossa,  the 
scourge  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French 
armament  consisted  of  40  ships,  and  7000 
land  troops;  while  Barbarossa  had  152  ves- 
sels, and  15,000  soldiers.  But  the  town  and 
castle  were  defended  by  men  worthy  of  the 
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occasion,  and  well  fitted  to  make  good  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
Their  commander,  when  summoned  to  sur- 
render, returned  as  his  onl}'  rcpl_v,  '  My  name 
is  Montfort,  and  my  motto,  "  II  me  faut 
tenir."'  Around  this  gallant  leader  was  a 
chosen  band  of  the  chivalry  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  many  of  whom  Lad  fought  bravely 
against  the  infidels  as  knights  of  St.  John  at 
Rhodes.  On  the  15th  of  August,  after  a 
terrific  cannonade  which  had  lasted  for  five 
days,  the  Turks  stormed  one  of  the  bastions 
and  planted  on  it  the  banner  of  the  crescent. 
But  the  sight  of  the  infidel  flag  on  the  battle- 
ments of  their  town  drove  the  inhabitants  to 
fury ;  they  rushed  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  a 
heroine  named  Catherine  Sigurana,  whose 
axe  struck  down  standard  and  standard-bear- 
er; and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove  the 
assailants  in  rout  and  confusion  from  the 
blood-stained  ramparts.  On  the  20th,  however, 
the  town  was  compelled  to  capitulate;  but 
the  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  citadel, 
taking  with  them  all  their  valuables,  and 
even  the  bells  from  the  church  steeples.  The 
besiegers  then  directed  all  their  efforts  to  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel ;  but  it  held  out 
nobly  until  the  month  of  September,  when 
the  approach  of  Andrea  Doria  by  sea,  and 
Duke  Charles  and  the  Imperialists  by  land, 
compelled  the  French  and  their  infidel  allies 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Charles,  in  1553, 
the  lustre  of  the  star  of  Savoy  seemed  almost 
e.\tinguished.  But  better  days  were  at  hand. 
To  the  weak  Charles  succeeded  Emanuel- 
Philibert,  his  eldest  son,  the  greatest  prince 
of  his  race,  equally  accomplished  in  pieace 
and  war,  the  strongest  hand  and  the  clearest 
Lead  in  Europe.  He  was  born  at  Chambery, 
the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  July,  1528  ;  and  his 
future  greatness  is  said  to  liave  been  predicted 
even  before  his  birth,  for  Duke  Charles,  and 
his  wife  Marguerite  of  France,  having  gone 
to  consult  the  celebrated  astrologer  Nostra- 
damus, then  at  the  height  of  his  prophetical 
fame,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sex  of  the 
child  about  to  be  born  to  the  Duchess,  re- 
ceived the  response  that  she  would  have  a 
male  child,  who  would  become  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  age.  When  the  treaty  of 
Nice,  in  1544,  dispossessed  his  father  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions,  Emanuel- 
Philibert,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  de- 
termined to  quit  his  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden country,  and  learn  the  art  of  war 
under  his  relative  Charles  V.  He  early  dis- 
played all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the 
character  of  a  great  captain  ;  and  as  these 
became  developed  by  experience  and  opportu- 
nity, he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  military 
rank.     He  remained  a  steady  adherent  of  the 


imperial  cause — which  was  indebted  to  his 
valour  and  genius  for  some  of  its  most  bril- 
liant triump)hs — and  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  tempting  offers  repeat- 
edly addressed  to  him  by  the  King  of  France. 
At  the  time  when  the  succession  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Savoy  opened  to  him,  he  inherited  little 
more  than  a  barren  title.  All  that  remained 
to  him  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  were  the 
towns  of  Nice,  Coni,  Fossano,  and  Cherasco, 
and  the  territories  of  Aosta  and  Asti.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  go 
where  he  could  increase  his  influence  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  who 
might  justly  be  considered  as  the  arbiters  of 
his  destiny.  He  hoped  to  procure  imjiortant 
advantages  from  the  gratitude  of  the  one  for 
the  services  of  so  great  a  captain,  and  from 
the  fears  of  the  other  for  the  hostility  of  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  Nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed, though  he  had  long  to  wait.  Cliarles 
V.  was  much  attached  to  Emanuel  Philibert, 
and  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities; 
so  much  so,  that  wdien  he  abdicated  his 
throne  in  155(5,  he  strongly  recommended  his 
son  and  successor,  Philip  IL,  to  listen  to  his 
counsels  and  avail  himself  of  his  remarkable 
military  genius.  The  event  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  advice.  In  1557,  Emanuel- 
Philibert  won  for  Spain  the  great  victory  of 
St.  Quentin  ;  and,  had  his  advice  been  follow- 
ed by  Philip,  wdio  repaired  to  his  camp  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  the  victorious 
Spaniards  would  have  abandoned  the  siege  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  marched  straight  upon  Paris, 
before  the  French  had  time  to  recover  the 
shock  of  that  terrible  defeat  which  they  had 
sustained.  But  Philip  II.  was  a  very  difter- 
ent  man  from  his  great  father.  To  all  the 
instances  of  the  Prince  of  Savoy  he  replied, 
'That  it  was  bad  policy  to  push  a  vanquished 
foe  to  extremity,'  and  so  allowed  the  golden 
opportunity  to  pass  away.  How  differently 
Charles  V.  would  have  acted,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  his  conduct  on  receiving  the  despatch 
containing  the  account  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin.  Before  he  had  half  read  it,  he 
paused,  and — turning  to  the  messenger — 
eagerly  enquired,  '  Is  my  son  at  Paris  V  and, 
on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  instantly 
retired  into  his  cabinet,  without  deigning  to 
cast  another  glance  on  the  narrative  of  the 
great  victory  so  ill  improved.  The  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  still  continued  with 
varying  fortune — the  Duke  of  Savoy  being 
successful  wherever  he  commanded,  and  the 
other  Spanish  general  being  as  constantly 
beaten-— until  1559,  when  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  which 
restored  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  his  dominions, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  Marguerite 
of  France,  sister  to   King  Henry  II.     The 
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French  and  Imperialists,  however,  still  retained 
possession  of  many  important  towns  in  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy,  wliicli  were  not  entirely 
freed  from  foreign  occupation  until  1574. 

When  Emanuel-Philibert  returned  to  his 
ancestral  dominions,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  for  fourteen  years,  he  found  them  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  disorder  and  exhaustion, 
the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  hostile  oc- 
cupation ;  and  it  is  the  proudest  achievement 
of  his  great  career,  that  by  bis  talents  as 
economist,  legislator,  and  reformer,  he  raised 
them  from  that  state  of  humiliation,  and  re- 
stored them  to  more  than  their  former  social 
well-being  and  political  importance.  He  also 
granted  greater  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship  to  his  subjects  than  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed ;  and  in  spite  of  the  pressing 
representations  thatwere  made  to  him,  would 
never  consent  to  withdraw  the  freedom  of 
serving  God  in  their  own  waj',  which  he  had 
accorded  to  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Throughout  his  dominions  he 
found  the  country  devastated  and  the  roads 
destroyed  ;  industry  and  capital  alike  fled ; 
the  population  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
furnish  an  army  for  their  own  defence,  or 
ta.xes  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, and  entirely  dependent  on  a  nobility 
bought  over  by  foreign  gold ;  the  frontiers 
uncovered,  the  towns  in  ruin,  respect  for  the 
laws  and  the  sovereign  enfeebled  or  forgotten, 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  administration  of 
justice  extinct.  Far  from  being  dismayed  by 
such  a  complication  of  evils,  he  only  set  him- 
self the  more  vigorously  to  cure  them,  with 
that  iron  strength  of  purpose  which  marked 
his  character.  He  abolished  the  old  States- 
General  which  used  to  assemble  in  every 
town  undur  the  direction  of  the  nobilitv,  and 
retained  only  thos3  of  Chambery  and  Turin, 
the  capitals  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He 
appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  He  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  He  opened  up  roads  and  harbours. 
He  repaired  the  towns  that  had  suffered 
during  the  war,  and  fortified  the  passes  and 
frontiers.  He  established  a  magnificent  hos- 
pital at  Turin.  He  furnished  the  prototype 
of  the  national  guard  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  foundation  of  what  was  then 
termed,  the  national  militia,  which  consisted 
of  upwards  of  30,000  well-trained  citizens ; 
and  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  navy  of 
Savoy,  which  took  part  during  his  reign  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Lepanto,  that  gave 
so  terrible  a  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  All  these  improvements 
were  equally  well  planned  and  successfully 
carried   out.     And  such  was   the  beneficial 


result  of  his  efforts  to  restore  and  elevate  his 
country,  that  the  revenue,  which  on  bis  re- 
turn to  his  dominions  had  dwindled  down  to 
200,000  crowns  per  annum,  had  risen,  twenty 
years  later,  to  .800,000.  The  nationalization 
of  Piedmont,  by  fixing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Turin,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  this  reign.  The  Italian  language  was 
now  also  substituted  for  the  Latin  in  public 
acts,  except  in  Savoy,  where  French  was 
allowed  to  be  used.  All  pretensions  to  Gene- 
va were  finally  abandoned;  and  the  rulers  of 
Savoy,  having  fixed  themselves  at  Turin,  felt 
that  thcA'  were  for  the  future  Italian  princes. 

Emanuel-Philibert  finished  his  useful  and 
glorious  life  in  1580,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
two.  His  personal  character  and  habits  have 
been  minutely  described  by  contemiiorar}"- 
historians.  He  was  somewhat  below  the 
middle  stature,  but  with  broad  shoulders,  and 
a  frame  inured  to  hardships  by  early  military 
training.  He  had  a  small,  round,  compact 
head — he  was  surnamed  '  Iron-head,' — fair 
curling  hair,  short  thick  beard,  and  grey 
eyes.  No  man  had  a  firmer  or  more  grace- 
ful seat  in  the  saddle,  or  greater  power  of  en- 
during fatiijue.  None  had  manners  more 
courteous  or  word  more  sacred.  He  allowed 
himself  only  five  hours  for  sleep,  and  kept  a 
strict  account  of  his  time  ;  spoke  fluently 
five  languages — Italian,  French,  Flemish,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish ;  and  was  so  fastidious  or 
self-reliant,  that  he  carried  on  his  extensive 
correspondence  unaided,  although  he  had 
three  secretaries  in  his  pay. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Charles  Emanuel 
I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Emanuel-Phili- 
bert, there  were  almost  constant  wars  with 
Geneva,  Montserrat,  Genoa,  and  France.  He 
was  an  able  and  ambitious  prince,  and  an  ac- 
complished general,  but  somewhat  rash  in 
his  schemes,  and  always  unable  to  confine  his 
undertakings  within  the  limits  of  his  resour- 
ces. At  one  period,  his  designs  upon  Lom- 
bardy  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. By  the  treaty  of  Brussol,  25th  April, 
1610,- it  was  agreed  between  him  and  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  that  they  should  unite  their 
forces  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  Italian 
peninsula;  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  should 
exchange  the  province  of  Casal  for  that  of 
Cremona;  that  the  Milanese  and  Montserrat 
should  be  united  to  Piedmont ;  that  Victor 
Emanuel  should  receive  the  crown  of  the 
ancient  realm  of  Lombard}',  thus  reconstitut- 
ed ;  that  Henry  should  give  his  daughter  in  . 
marriage  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont ;  and  that  the  King  of  France,  the 
Pope,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  should 
g'uarantee  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  title  of 
King  of  Lombardy.  But  this  promising 
scheme  was  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
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the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  wlio  perished 
under  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac  the  month 
after  the  conciusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussol. 
Charles  Emanuel  died  in  his  camp  in  1630, 
■while  engaged  in  making  war  against  France ; 
and  at  his  death  the  greater  number  of  the 
towns  and  fortresses  in  Savoy  and  in  Upper 
Piedmont  were  in  possession  of  French 
troops. 

TJnder  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Victor  Amadeus  I.,  there  was  an  alliance 
with  France ; '  and  the  politic  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  bent  on  breaking  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  Piedmontese  prince  by  the  promise 
of  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  He  offered  to 
revive  the  Treaty  of  Brussol,  but  coupled  it  i 
with  the  condition  that  Piedmont,  on  re- 
ceiving Lombardy,  should  cede  Savoy  to 
France.  So  that  France  seems  to  have  had 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Savoy,  nearly  as  long  as 
those  of  Piedmont  have  been  fixed  on  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  overran,  and 
for  some  time  kept  possession  of.  Savoy ; 
and  he  had  at  one  period  three  Piedmontese 
regiments  fighting  under  the  French  standard 
in  Flanders.  He  also  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  imitate  his  persecuting  and 
short-sighted  policy  towards  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  to  exterminate  or  expel  them 
from  their  homes  among  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps.  In  1690,  A'^ictor  Amadeus  II.,  who 
chafed  under  this  degrading  thraldom,  and 
longed  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  France,  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg 
against  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  which  followed,  his  territories  were 
repeatedly  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  su- 
perior armies  of  France.  His  strongholds 
were  destroyed  or  captured,  and  his  towns 
occupied,  till  at  last  he  was  reduced  to  as 
great  straits  as  his  ancestor  Charles  the 
Good,  and  had  nothing  left  to  him  but 
Coni  and  Turin.  In  170C,  the  latter  was 
besieged  by  an  army  of  00,000  Frenchmen, 
with  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  To 
resist  this  overwhelming  force  there  was 
but  a  scanty  garrison  of  nineteen  regiments 
of  regular  troops.  But  these  were  relieved 
and  assisted  by  seven  companies  of  armed 
citizens,  while  a  band  of  300  women,  and 
even  the  poor  from  the  almshouses  and  the 
convalescents  in  the  hospitals,  joined  in  the 
defence.  The  invaders  experienced  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  the  defence  was  sig- 
nalised by  many  instances  of  heroism  and  self- 
devotion.  Victor  Amadeus  himself  was  always 
at  the  post  of  danger ;  and  bis  courage, 
coolness,  and  inspiriting  words  did  much  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  courage  of  his  people. 
Three  terrible  assaults  were  made  upon  the 


town,  whose  walls  and  bastions  had  crumbled 
under  the  long  cannonade,  and  whose  de- 
fenders were  thinned  by  the  sword,  and 
worn  out  by  watching  and  fatigue.  The 
last  and  most  desperate  of  these  was  repel- 
led with  extreme  difficulty,  and  was  illustrat- 
ed by  an  example  of  heroism  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  antiquity.  Pierre  Mica,  a  pri- 
vate in  the  corps  of  e>igineers,  observing  a 
party  of  French  troops  about  to  discover  a 
mine,  called  out  to  his  comrades  to  retire, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone,  ap- 
plied the  lighted  match,  and  perished  in 
the  ruins  along  with  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
detachment.  But  succour  came  at  length 
to  the  beleaguered  and  exhausted  defend- 
ers. The  brave  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  ally 
of  Marlborough  and  cousin  to  Duke  Ama- 
deus, arrived  before  Turin  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  array 
of  40,000  Imperialists.  Under  tiie  combined 
attack  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  French  -were  entirely  defeated ; 
8000"  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and  a 
great  number  were  made  prisoners.  The 
whole  of  Piedmont  was  speedily  restored  to 
its  duke.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  popu- 
lace rose  against  the  French  garrisons,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  great  victory  of 
their  prince,  and  expelled  them.  The  in- 
vaders themselves  voluntarily  evacuated  some 
of  the  strongest  fortresses,  glad  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  to  their  own  country. 
Scarcely  a  half  of  the  magnificent  army 
that  had  encamped  before  Turin  survived 
to  recross  tlie  French  frontier. 

Peace  was  restored  to  Piedmont  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  31st  March,  1713.  'The 
first  peace,'  says  the  Princess  Belgiojoso, 
'  concluded  between  France  and  Austria  in 
which  the  House  of  Savoy  was  not  sacri- 
ficed.' That  treaty  elevated  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  to  the  rank  of  kings,  by  bestowing 
on  them  fhe  rich  island  of  Sicily,  in  whose 
beautiful  capital  Victor  Amadeus  and  his 
wife,  Anne  of  Orleans,  were  solemnly  crown- 
ed in  December,  1713.  Queen  Anne  was 
the  daughter  of  I'hilip  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Henrietta  Anne  of  England,  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Sicily  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  new 
masters.  In  the  summer  of  1718,  an  im- 
posing Spanish  feet  appeared  off  the  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  landed  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  expelling  the 
Marquis  Maffei,  lieutenant  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus, who  with  diflSculty  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating the  Piedmontese  fleet  from  the  over- 
wdielming  force  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1720, 
peace  was  restored  bv  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Spain   gave  up   Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  re- 
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ceived  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Parraa,  and 
Piaceiiza  ;  while  Amadeiis  was  compelled  to 
cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  obtainiuo-  in  exchange 
the  paltry  and  inadequate  compensation  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Subsequently   to   this   period,    we    behold 
almost  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  prostrate 
and  helpless,  beneath   the  iron  heel  of  Aus- 
tria, Piedmont  alone  preserving  a  firm  and 
independent  attitude.     By*  a   rare  combina- 
tion  of  sagacity  and  valour  on  the  part  of 
her  sovereign,  who  had  beaten  the  best  gene- 
rals of  his  day  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
■wisest  statesmen  in   the  cabinet,  she  had  ac- 
quired  important    acquisitions    of    territory, 
and  had  emerged  from  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  of  warfare  with  renovated  vitality  and 
increased   resources.      We    cannot  do   more 
than   advert  in   passing  to  the  wise  reforms, 
social  and  administrative,  which  Victor  Ama- 
deus   introduced  into  his  dominions,  and  to 
his    long    quarrel    with    the    See    of   Rome, 
whose  censures  lie  set  at  nought,  and  whose 
ecclesiastical  thunders   he  despised,   causing 
all  the  churches  to  be  opened  and  divine  ser- 
vice to  be  celebrated  as  usual,  while  his  king- 
dom  was  lying   under  an  interdict,  and  he 
himself  was  excommunicated.      lie    showed 
equal  firmness  in  his  contest  with  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  removed  from  all  the  offices  which 
they  held   in   the  various  educational  institu- 
tions  throughout   the   kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
According  to  Voltaire,  he  was  the  first  royal 
personage   who  emancipated  his    conscience 
from  Jesuit  control — a   wise  and  bold  mea- 
sure, which   he   was  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  conversation   which  is  said   to 
have  taken  place  at  the  deathbed  of  his  Jesuit 
confessor.      The   dving  man    requested    the 
Prince   to   send   every  one  out  of  the  room  ; 
and,  when  they  were  left  alone,  thus  address- 
ed  him:     'Grateful  for  all  the   kindness    I 
have   experienced   at  your  hands,   I  cannot 
show   my   gratitude   more  strongly  than  by 
giving  you  one  parting  counsel,  so  valuable 
that  it  will  discharge   my  debt   of  kindness 
towards  you.      Never  have  a   Jesuit  for  a 
confessor.     Ask  me   not  the  motives  for  this 
counsel,  for  it  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  dis- 
close them.' 

Among  the  social  benefits  which  Sardinia 
owed  to  Amadeus  we  may  reckon  the  aboli- 
tion of  tlic  system  of  feudality  ;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  finances ;  the  foundation 
of  an  Hotel  des  luvalides  for  his  army;  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  health  ;  tlie  crea- 
tion of  public  archives ;  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  Savoy  in  the  three  volumes  term- 
ed the  Victorian  Code ;  and  the  reconstitu- 
tion  and  enlargement  of  the  University  of 
Turin. 

There  is  no  more  molancholv  narrative  in 


history  than  that  of  the  abdication  and  death 
of  this  great  monarch.     When  upwards  of 
sixty  vears  old,  he  married  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Saint-Sebastian,  and  soon  after- 
wards  by  a  solemn   and  public  ceremonial, 
abdicated  the    throne    in    favour  of  his  son 
Charles-Emanuel  I.     He  reserved  to  himself 
a   revenue   of  .50,000   crowns,  and  left  Turin 
to  reside   at  Chambery  along  with  his  wife, 
on  whom  he  had   conferred   the  marquisate 
of  Spino.     Matters,  for  some  time,  went  on 
smoothly   enough.      The   old "  king   seemed 
contented  in  his  retirement,  and  the  young 
monarch  was  actively  and  successfully  engag- 
ed in  discharging  the  important  duties  which 
had   devolved   upon    him.     But  this  did  not 
last  long.     The  wife  for  whom  Victor  Ama- 
deus had   sacrificed  so  much,  was  a  proud 
and  ambitious  woman,  wdio  was  discontented 
with  her  private  position,  and  left  no  means 
untried  to  induce  him  to  adopt  violent  mea- 
sures for   the  recovery  of  the  kingly  ])ower, 
which   he   had   voluntarily  and   solemnly  re- 
sio-ned.     For  a  time,  her  eS'orts  were  unsuc- 
cessful.    But  a    shock    of   apoplexy,    which 
greatly   shattered  the   health    and   impaired 
the   self-control  of  the  old  king,  assisted  her 
designs,   and  increased   her    ascendanc}",    so 
that  she  was  at  length  able  to  persuade  him 
to  attempt  to  resume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.    A  time  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
this  scheme  during  the  absence  of  the  young 
king  from  Turin  ;  and,  but  for  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  a  priest's  overhearing  part  of 
a  conversation   between   the  ambitious  Mar- 
chioness  and  her  husband,  and  reporting  it 
immediately    to    the    young    monarch,    the 
whole   kingdom   might  have  been  distracted 
by  an  unnatural  civil  war  between  father  and 
son.     This,  however,  was  prevented   by  the 
promptitude  of  the  measures  of  Charles-Em- 
anuel.     He   instantly  left  Evian,   where  he 
had  been   residing    when    the    news    of   his 
father's  intentions  reached  him,  and  hastened 
to  Turin,  wdiere   he  arrived  just  as  the  old 
king  had  entered  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Rivoli.     An    interview    which    subsequently 
took  place  between  the  father  and  son  was 
productive    of  no    good    results ;    and    soon 
afterwards,  Victor  Amadous  demanded  from 
the  Marquis  del  Borgo  the  surrender  of  the 
act   of  abdication  which,  but   a  year  before, 
he    had    placed    in    his    hands.      With    this 
demand,  the  Marquis,  fearing  to  increase  the 
violence    of  the    old    king,    promised    com- 
pliance, but  lost  no  time  in  informing  Char- 
les  Emanuel   of  what   had  taken  place.     A 
few  hours  after  this  interview  with  the  Mar- 
quis del  Borgo,  Victor  Amadeus  mounted 
his  horse,  and,   followed   by  a  single  atten- 
dant, presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
citadel  of   Turin,  and  demanded    that  they 
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should  be  opened  to  him.  Tliis  was,  how- 
ever, refused  by  tlie  commandant,  who  re- 
presented that  he  had  been  placed  there  by 
Charles  Emanuel,  and  could  admit 'no  one 
without  his  express  orders.  This  reply  con- 
vinced Victor  Amadeus  that  his  intended 
coujJ  de  main  had  fiiile'J,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  retiring  to  the  castle  of  Moncalieri.  Mean- 
while CharleS' Emanuel  asked  the  advice  of 
his  courtiers,  and  tbe  magistrates  and  clergy 
of  Turin.  Yielding  to  their  representations 
and  advice,  the  young  king,  after  long  hesi- 
tation, and  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  signed  | 
the  order  for  his  father's  arrest.  The  castle 
of  Moncalieri  was  surrounded,  and  Victor 
Amadeus  and  the  Marchioness  surprised  in 
bed.  The  latter — the  authoress  of  this  un- 
natural conflict — was  seized  and  sent  under 
a  strong  guard  to  the  castle  of  Cena,  while 
the  old  king  was  conveyed  to  that  of  Kivoli, 
where  he  was  closely  watched,  subjected  to 
considerable  restraints  and  privations,  and 
guarded  by  a  force  of  600  men.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  his  confinement,  he  was  liable 
to  sud<len  transports  of  fury,  during  which 
the  utmost  precautions  were  necessary  to 
prevent  him  from  destroying  his  own  life. 
Afterwards  he  became  calmer ;  and  as  his 
fits  of  fury  abated  in  violence,  the  rigour  of 
his  captivity  was  relaxed,  and  he  was  allow- 
ed books,  papers,  and  the  company  of  the 
Marchioness.  Latterly,  he  was  removed  to 
the  castle  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died  on 
the  31st  October,  1732.  Thus  perished,  in 
sadness  and  captivit}',  Victor  Amadeus,  the 
first  and  greatest  King  of  Sardinia,  whom 
Sismondi  truly  terms  'the  ablest,  most  war- 
like, and  most  ambitious  monarch  of  his  age.' 
He  was  buried  in  the  magnificent  church  of 
the  Superga,  wdiich  he  himself  had  built  on 
the  highest  summit  of  a  hill  near  Turin,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  as  he  stood 
there  beside  his  cousin  Prince  Eugene,  and 
concerted  the  plan  of  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rescue  of  the  metropolis  of  Piedmont. 
Little  thought  the  triumphant  victor  of  that 
great  day  of  battle,  that  a  few  years  later  he 
should  be  fretting  away  his  soul  in  sorrow 
and  hopeless  captivity,  a  prisoner  in  one  of 
his  own  castles,  with  his  own  son  for  his 
jailor. 

Several  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Charles 
Emanuel  L  (IVSO-ITTS)  were  occupied  by 
the  wars  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  succes- 
sion. But  from  the  close  of  the  latter  in 
1748,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  down 
to  1792,  there  was,  for  Italy  and  Piedmont, 
a  period  of  forty-four  years  of  profound  and 
uninterrupted  peace.  Between  1792  and 
1814,  however,  the  star  of  Piedmont  suffered 
an  eclipse.    During  the  wars  with  republican 


France,  from  1792  to  1796,  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  conquered ;  but  the  French  formed  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Piedmontese  valour,  that, 
during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
peace  of  Paris,  they  offered  Lombardy  to 
King  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  on  condition  that 
he  would  assist  them  in  its  conquest  with  a 
detachment  of  his  troups ;  and  Buonaparte 
strongly  recommended  the  Directory  to  pur- 
chase, on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  alliance 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  his  excellent 
troops  might  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
France.  The  reign  of  Charles  Emanuel  II. 
opened  amidst  the  momentous  events  that 
followed  the  great  French  Revolution.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and 
the  counties  of  Nice,  Tenda,  and  Breuil,  had 
been  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  France.  But 
this  unfortunate  monarch  was  destined  to 
suffer  still  deeper  humiliations  at  the  hands 
of  his  powerful  and  unscrupulous  neighbour 
than  any  which  his  predecessor  had  under- 
gone. The  conduct  of  the  French  republic 
towards  him  was  marked  by  an  almost  in- 
credible decree  of  baseness  and  perfidy.  In 
1798,  a  French  garrison  was  admitted  into 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  Guingene,  the 
republican  ambassador,  became  the  real  King 
of  Sardinia.  Shortly  afterwards,  strong  bo- 
dies of  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Joubert,  invaded  Piedmont  at  various 
points  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Charles 
Emanuel  was  compelled  to  sign  an  act  resign- 
ing the  government  of  his  continental  do- 
minions into  the  hands  of  the  French  republic. 
Yet  it  was  only  after  all  these  deeds  of  vio- 
lence had  been  consummated,  that  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  France  was  sent  to 
Turin.  The  unfortunate  king,  thus  per- 
fidiously stripped  of  his  territories,  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  from  that 
period  till  the  restoration  of  his  brother  and 
successor  in  1814,  the  national  history  of 
Piedmont  presents  a  mere  blank.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  French  tor  sixteen  years ; 
and  in  1802,  was  parcelled  out  into  six 
departments,  and  formally  annexed  to  France. 
In  1814,  a  Piedmontese  contingent,  in  the 
pay  of  England,  took  the  field  under  the  an- 
cient flag  of  Savoy  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Victor  Emanuel  I.  sailed  from 
Cagliari,  landed  at  Genoa,  and  re-entered 
Turin,  where  he  was  received  by  his  enfran- 
chised subjects  with  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm. By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  House 
of  Savoy  obtained  important  compensations 
for  its  long  sufferings  and  humiliations,  re- 
ceiving Genoa  and  the  Riviera,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  succession  to  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  From  this  period  dates  the  naturali- 
zation of  Piedmont  as  an  Italian  State. 
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Emanuel,  and  Charles  Felix,  the  three  sons 
of  Victor  Amadens  II.,  extend  from  I'ZOS  to 
1831.  They  were  princes  of  but  moderate 
abilities,  and,  terrified  by  their  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, followed,  on  the  whole,  a  retrograde 
system  of  policy.  They  all  married,  but 
none  of  them  had  issue.  Two  of  them  ab- 
dicated the  throne.  Charles  Emanuel  re- 
nounced the  ci'oWn  in  favour  of  his  brother 
in  June,  1802,  and  entered  a  Jesuit  convent, 
where  he  died  in  October,  1819.  Victor 
Emanuel  abdicated  in  1821  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Charles  Felix.  If  to  these  wo  add 
Charles  Albert,  who,  after  the  abortive 
Italian  revoluUon  of  1848-9,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  present  king,  we  have  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  three  out  of  the  four  last 
monarchs  of  Piedmont  abdicating  from  dis- 
appointment and  hope  deferred,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  political  circumstances.  Charles 
Felix  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  main  line  ; 
the  last  of  thirty-eight  generations  of  that 
princely  race  whose  ashes  slumber  under  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hautecombe,*  and  in  the  vaults  of  the  beau- 
tiful church  of  the  Superga.  At  his  death 
the  succession  devolved  upon  his  cousin 
Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carignan,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  Austria,  who,  suspecting 
Charles  Albert  of  a  leaning  to  liberalism,  left 
no  eiforts  untried  to  induce  his  predecessor 
to  disinherit  him,  and  bequeathe  the  crown  to 
the  Duka  of  Modena,  one  of  the  worst  rulers 
in  Italy,  but  the  son  of  a  Princess  of  Savoy, 
and — what  was  more  to  the  purpose — an 
Austrian  archduke.  To  Charles  Albert, 
however,  the  crown  of  Sardinia  .proved  but  a 
crown  of  thorns.  For  more  than  fifteen 
years  he  was  compelled  to  temporize  and 
dissemble. '  The  necessities  of  his  position 
were  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  foilovv  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations.  He  had  to  choose 
— as  he  himself  expressed  it — '  between  the 
chocolate  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  dagger  of 
the  Carbonari.'  When  such  were  the  alter- 
natives presented  to  him,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  a 
choice.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Mazzini  commenced  his  calamitous 
career,  and  selected  Savoy  for  the  theatre  of 
his  operations.  Mazziui's  attempt  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  proved  a  total  failure. 
He  did,  indeed,  succeed  in  forming  a  fraction 

*  The  Abbey  of  Hautecombe  was  founded  by' 
Count  Amadeus  III.  in  1125.  It  stands  in  the 
very  heart  of  i^avoy,  on  the  western  banlc  of  the 
Lake  of  Bouvget,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  Mont  du 
Chat.  It  is  the  Escurial  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
where  rest  the  bodies  of  most  of  its  princes.  So 
that  when  Victor  Emanuel  ceded  Savoy  to  France, 
he  abandoned  not  only  the  cradle,  but  the  burial- 
place,  of  his  race. 


of  a  republican  party.  But  Charles  Albert — 
rallying  around  him  the  liberal-royalist  part}', 
which  had  always  existed  in  Piedmont — ■ 
easily  '  crushed  the  nascent  rebellion,  and 
punished,  with  perhaps  too  great  severity, 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

During  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  had  made  scarcely  any 
progress  in  social  and  material  civilisation. 
The  army  was  inefficient  ;  education  was  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
too  much  power  was  possessed  by  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy.  Charles  Albert  clearly  saw 
that  nothing  could  be  efi'ected  with  a  state  so 
ill  regulated  and  so  imperfectly  organized  ;  he 
therefore  devoted  himself,  firmly  and  patient- 
ly, to  reform  abuses,  reconcile  hostile  factions, 
and,  above  all,  to  increase  his  army  and  bring 
it  into  a  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
His  labours  were  ultimately  crowned  with 
success  ;  and,  after  years  of  patient  effort,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  compact,  tho- 
roughly organized  state,  and  of  a  well  disci- 
plined army. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the  well- 
known  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Italian 
rising  against  the  Austrians  in  1848.  For  a 
time  Charles  Albert  hesitated  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  party  of  action,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Austria,*  even  after  he  had  com- 
menced a  liberal  policy  in  Sardinia,  and 
granted  many  privileges  to  his  people.  He 
left  the  Milanese  unaided  for  a  time,  after 
they  had  opened  the  revolution  of  1848  by 
the  memorable  five  days  at  Milan,  where  a 
half-armed  and  undisciplined  populace,  after 
a  desperate  and  protracted  struggle,  succeed- 
ed in  driving  out  30,000  regular  soldiers  in 
spite  of  every  advantage  of  discipline,  arras, 
and  position.  At  length,  however,  he  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  national  movement ; 
and,  crossing  the  Ticino,  at  the  head  of  bis 
army,  commenced  that  campaign  which, 
though  successful  in  its  opening,  ended  so 
fatally  five  months  later.  Want  of  union 
was,  indeed,  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  revolution  of  1848-9.  Turin  distrusted 
Home ;  Pkome  feared  Turin ;  while  the  King 
of  Naples  was  alike  afraid  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  increas- 
ing popularity  of  Pius  IX.  Austria  was  not 
slow  to  avail  herself  of  these  feelings  of  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  distrust,  and  her  intrigues 
soon  produced  a  rupture  among  the  diflFerent 
members  of  the  national  league.  Disunion 
once  sown  among  the  Italians,  her  triumph 
was  assured.  Victorious  at  Goito  and  Pas- 
trengo,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  defeated  at 
Custoza  and  under  the  walls  of  Milan,  and 
compelled  to  conclude  a  capitulation.     In  the 

*  Guerrieri,   'L'Austria  e  la  Lombardia.' 
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spring  of  1849,  liowever,  lie  again  took  tlic 
ficld,"but  with  no  better  success.  His  army 
was  imperfectly  officered,  and  composed  in 
part  of  lialf-disciplined  Lombard  volunteers, 
who  were  no  match  for  the  veteran  battalions 
of  Kadetzky.  At  Mortara  and  La  Bicocca 
the  Austrians  were  victorious ;  and  the  terri- 
ble defeat  of  Novara — where  10,000  corpses, 
strewn  on  the  battle-field,  attested  the  despe- 
rate nature  of  the  strife — gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  revolution  of  1849.  On  the  23d 
March  of  that  year,  Charles  Albert  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Sardinia,  and  retired  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  died  some  months  afterwards,  in 
sorrow  and  e.vile,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

No  sooner  was  the  triumph  of  Austria  se- 
cure, than  she  began  to  avenge  herself  for  the 
alarm  she  had  suffered,  and  the  losses  she  had 
sustained.  Every  species  of  exaction,  oppres- 
sion, and  cruelty  was  practised  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula 
subject  to  her  control.  In  Lombardy,  the 
forced  contributions  for  1849  amounted  to 
140  millious  of  livres,  2.3  millions  being 
levied  in  Milan  alone.*  The  storming  and 
sack  of  Brescia,  by  the  orders  of  Haynau, 
where  one-fourth  of  the  population  was  butch- 
ered after  all  resistance  had  ceased  ;  the  mas- 
sacre at  Leghorn,  by  the  troops  of  Gener.il 
Aspre  ;  and  the  judicial  tortures  and  murders 
by  Austrian  military  tribunals  at  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  in  1853-4, — are  a  few  out  of 


*  One  of  tlie  most  revolting  instances  of  Austrian 
cruelty  and  oppression  occurred  in  this  city  a  few 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Itali.in  revolution. 
On  the  18th  August  1849,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  courtesan  of 
Milan,  named  Olivari,  displayed  an  Austrian  flag 
from  the  balcony  of  her  house.  This  was  hissed  by 
the  crowd;  upon  which  a  number  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers ruslied  out  from  the  adjacent  cafes,  and  seiz- 
ing promiscuously  on  several  passers-by,  hurried 
them  off  to  the  castle,  where  they  were  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal,  and  condemned,  seventeen  to  the 
bastinado,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  strokes  each, 
and  three  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment.  The 
floggings  were  immediately  inflicted  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Austrian  officers,  who  jeered  at  the  suft'erings  of 
the  helpless  Italians.  Among  those  who  suffered 
this  degrading  punishment,  were  two  young  female 
opera  singers — Ernesta  Galli  of  Cremona,  and  M.aria 
Conti  of  Florence,  the  former  aged  twenty  and  the 
latter  eigliteen  years.  They  received,  the  one  forty, 
and  the  other  thirty  lashes,  and  were  a  long  time 
in  recovering  from  the  eft'ects  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  mili- 
tary commandant  of  Milan  subsequently  sent  in  an 
accoimt  of  191  francs  to  the  municipality  of  the 
town,  '  for  the  expense  of  ice'  (applied.to  the  man- 
gled flesh  of  the  victims  in  order  to  prevent  gan- 
grene), '  and  of  rods  used  and  broken  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  seditious  of  the  18th  August.'  Finalh', 
Marshal  Kadetzky  ordered  the  town  to  indenmify 
the  courtesan  Olivari  by  a  gift  of  30,000  livres. 
(Les  Autrichiens  et  L'ltalie,  par  C.  de  la  Varenne, 
troisieme  edition,  Paris,  1859.) 


many  examples  of  the  reign  of  terror  by  which 
Austria  sought  to  compel  the  Italians  to  bow, 
to  her  yoke.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, that  from  1849  to  1859  a  state  of  siege 
was  the  permanent  condition  of  the  whole  of 
Austrian  Italy.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such 
reverses  and  disasters,  amidst  the  prostration 
of  liberty  and  the  triumph  of  despotism,  that 
the  present  monarch  of  Italy  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Sardinia.  Immediately  after 
his  succession,  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of  that 
sincerity  and  truthfulness  which  so  eminently 
mark  his  character.  Marshal  Radetzky,  in 
treating  for  the  ransom  of  Piedmont,  offered 
to  the  young  king,  then  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  to  withdraw  the  Austrian  troops, 
and  to  forego  all  the  results  of  his  victories, 
on  condition  that  he  would  consent  to  abo- 
lish the  con.stitntion  (statuto  fondamentale) 
of  Charles  Albert :  to  which  the  youthful 
monarch  made  the  memorable  reply,  '  Our 
race  knows  the  path  of  exile,  but  not  that  of 
dishonour  !'  This  noble  answer  cost  him  60 
millions  of  francs. 

The  following  brilliant,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
his  great  minister  Count  Camillo  Oavour,  is 
drawn  by  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  : — ■ 

'  During  the  ten  years  between  1849  and  1859, 
Victor  Emanuel  followed  loyally  and  conscien- 
tiously the  path  traced  out  for  him  by  the  con- 
stitution, thus  showing  himself  to  Italy  as  the 
liberal  sovereign  who  oflered  her,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  his  throne,  a  glorious  future  of  indepen- 
dence, concord,  and  greatness.  The  firm  cliarac- 
ter  and  enlightened  intelligence  of  the  monarch, 
however,  could  not  accomjdish  in  ten  years  the 
mighty  work  which  we  to-day  admire.  It  was 
Providence,  therefore,  that  placed  beside  that 
king  so  loyal,  so  brave,  and  .so  tenderly  beloved 
a  minister,  who  cannot  be  compared  to  any  of 
those  to  whom  history  has  accorded  the  most 
splendid  eulogies.  He  surpasses  them  .ill :  some 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  and  the  extent 
of  his  views  ;  others,  by  the  purity  of  the  me:ms 
which  he  employs;  all,  or  nearly  all  indeed,  by 
disinterestedness  and  abneg.ation.  Victor  Ema- 
nuel, seconded  by  Ouuot  Camillo  Cavour,  has, 
during  these  ten  years,  restored  to  Pie<lmontthe 
prosperity  of  which  the  preceding  disasters  had 
deprived  her.  They  have  opened  roads ;  under- 
taken the  gigantic  work  of  piercing  the  Al|)s ; 
encouraged  agi-icnlture,  commerce,  and  industry ; 
fortified,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of 
modern  science,  the  chief  cities;  increased  the 
staff  of  the  army,  and  improved  its  discipline,  its 
instruction,  and  its  equipment.  Tiioy  have  tri- 
umphed over  party  extremes,  and  have  moulded 
the  Piedniontese  into  a  compact  nutiini,  liberal 
and  monarchical,  knowing  their  rights  and  their 
duties,  attached  to  their  king  .and  their  institu- 
tions, and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  their 
defence.  They  have  convinced  the  great  m.^jor- 
ity  of  t!ie  Italians  that  there  can  be  for  them 
neither  independence  nor  liberty,  nor  any  of  the 
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innumerable  blessings  that  flow  from  them,  ex- 
.  cept  by  confiding  their  destinies  to  the  House  of 
Savoy,  by  rallying  around  it,  forgetful  of  all 
municipal  jealousy,  all  provincial  or  state  rivalry, 
by  refusing  all  special  denominations  of  Lom- 
bards, Venetians,  or  Tuscans,  in  order  to  accept 
that  of  Italians,  and  to  constitute  themselves  into 
an  Italian  nation,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  loyal 
and  gallant  soIdier-king.  Victor  Emanuel  and 
Count  Cavour  have  done  yet  more  :  they  have 
secured  the  strict  alliance  of  France,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  army.' 

During  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848-9, 
the  nobles,  the  middle  classes,  and  a  portion 
of  the  clergy  were  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, while  the  mass  of  the  people  took  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  it.  But  ten  years 
longer  of  Austrian  domination  had,  in  1859, 
united  all  classes  in  a  common  hatred  of  their 
oppressors.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
all  was  prepared  for  a  fresh  struggle  for  Ita- 
lian independence.  The  efforts  of  General 
La  Marmora,  and  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  the  Crimean  war — which  cost  Sardinia 
4000  men  and  50  millions  of  francs — had  dis- 
ciplined and  hardened  the  Piedmontese  army; 
while  Lombardy  and  the  provinces  of  Central 
Italy  wanted  but  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms. 
The  Sardinian  Parliament  met  on  the  10th 
of  January,  and  was  opened  by  Victor  Ema- 
nuel in  a  speech,  which,  though  guarded  in  its 
terms,  sounded  not  unlike  a  challenge  to  Aus- 
tria and  a  summons  to  Italy.  '  Our  coun- 
try,' he  said,  'small  in  point  of  territory,  has 
increased  in  weight  in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope, because  it  is  great  by  the  ideas  it  repre- 
sents and  the  sympathies  it  inspires.  Such 
a  position  is  not  free  from  dangers  ;  because, 
though  we  respect  treaties,  we  are  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  insensible  to  the  cries  of  grief 
which  are  directed  towards  us  from  so  many 
parts  of  Italy.'  The  actual  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  was  not,  how- 
ever, given  by  the  Sardinians,  but  by  the 
Austrians,  who  committed  the  foolish  and 
fatal  blunder  of  crossing  the  Ticino  and  in- 
vading Piedmont  in  April,  1859.  This 
brought  the  armies  of  France  upon  the  scene; 
and  Lombardy  became  again,  what  she  has 
been  for  2000  years,  the  battle-ground  of  na- 
tions. The  subsequent  events  of  that  war — 
the  battles  of  Moutebello,  Palestro,  Magenta, 
Melegnano,  and  Solferino — the  sudden  and 
mysterious  peace  of  Villafranca,  which  gave 
the  lie  to  the  declaration  that  Italy  should  be 
free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic — the  de- 
termined and  spontaneous  movement  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Duchies,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Legations,  repudiated  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  peace,  and  united  themselves 
to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Sardinia — • 
the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
— the  defeat  of  General  Lamoriciere  and  the 


papal  army  at  Castelfidardo — the  capture  of 
Ancona  and  Gaota — and  the  final  annexation 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  excepting  Rome  and 
Venice,  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy — are 
events  of  yesterday,  and  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  every  one.  There  is,  however,  one 
episode  connected  with  the  war  of  Italian 
independence  which  we  would  willingly  for- 
get, and  that  is  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France.  Both  the  fact  of  the  ces- 
sion and  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought 
about  were  alike  discreditable  to  Sardinia. 
The  cradle  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  nur- 
sery of  her  choicest  soldiers,  and  the  town 
which  had  repeatedly  made  a  glorious  stand 
for  the  honour  and  existence  of  that  House 
when  every  other  stronghold  had  yielded  to 
the  foe,  should  not  have  been  lightly  parted 
with.  It  may  be  that  the  sacrifice  was  ren- 
dered imperative  by  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  political  circumstances,  and  that  the  fair 
kindom  of  Italy  was  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  price  of  a  few  sterile  Alpine  valleys.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  symp.athizing  in  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  first 
Italian  Parliament,  Garibaldi — the  greatest 
man  to  whom  Nice  has  given  birth — denounc- 
ed the  cession  to  France  of  an  integral  part 
of  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy. 

Victor  Emanuel,  the  most  fortunate  and 
powerful  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  Henry  IV.  of  Italy. 
He  has  all  the  gallantry  and  warlike  ardour 
that  distinguished  the  great  French  monarch, 
the  same  frankness  and  lovalty  of  character, 
the  same  good-nature  and  affability,  and  the 
same  gift  of  personal  fascination.  Bv  his 
Piedmontese  subjects,  and  especially  by  the 
Piedmontese  army,  he  is  adored  ;  and  his  re- 
cent progresses  through  his  newly-acquired 
Italian  dominions  have  excited  a  popular  fer- 
vour and  enthusiasm,  rarely  displayed,  in 
these  days,  towards  a  crowned  head.  His 
broad  chest  and  shoulders,  his  complexion 
embrowned  by  the  suns  of  Palestro  and 
San-Martino,  his  firm  and  easy  seat  on  horse- 
back, his  frank  and  good-n.atured  smile,  were 
all  calculated  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
win  the  suffrages  of  the  crowd  ;  who  hailed 
him,  not  with  the  official  cry  of  '  Long  live 
the  King!'  but  with  shouts  of  'Long  live 
Victor  Emanuel !'  '  Long  live  the  King  of 
Italy  1'  '  Long  live  the  Corporal  of  Zuaves  I' 
'Long  live  the  soldier  of  independence  !'  The 
following  characteristic  anecdote  of  this  gal- 
lant monarch  must  close  our  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  :— Among  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers  who  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1859,  was  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  named 
Vigna,  whose  left  arm    was  shattered  by  a 
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bullot  at  the  battle  of  Sati-Martino.  The  clay 
after  the  engagement,  Victor  Emanuel,  while 
visiting  the  wounded,  remarked  the  interest- 
ing couutenance  of  this  3'oiing  man,  and  his 
air  of  cheerfulness,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  been  only  slightly  wounded.  '  Not  very 
badly,  Sire,'  replied  Vigna,  raising  the  bed- 
clothes and  showing  the  stump  of  his  arm 
enveloped  in  bloody  bandages.  The  King 
then  left  the  place  ;  and,  after  making  the 
necessary  inquiries,  gave  orders  that  the  brave 
sergeant  of  artillery  should  receive  an  officer's 
commission.  Soon  afterwards,  the  wounded 
man  was  sent  to  Brescia;  and,  some  weeks 
later,  the  King,  duriug  an  inspection  of  the 
hospitals,  recognised  him,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther he  had  received  his  promotion  and  was 
satisfied  with  it?  Vigna  had  received  nothing. 
The  King  then,  issued  fresli  orders  on  the 
spot  regarding  his  promotion,  and  went  away, 
believing  that  they  would  be  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. Some  montlis  afterwards,  however, 
during  a  review  at  Turin,  he  observed  a  non- 
commissioned officer  approach  him,  and  ex- 
tend the  empty  sleeve  of  liis  left  arm,  on 
which  still  appeared  a  sergeant's  badge.  Vic- 
tor Enuimiel  has  a  quick  eye  and  a  tenacious 
memory,  and  he  was  not  long  of  recalling  to 
mind  the  artillery  sergeant  of  San-Martiuo 
and  Brescia  ;  and,  replying  to  the  reproachful 
gesture  by  a  simple  inclination  of  the  head, 
he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  immediately 
sent  for  the  Minister  at  War.  M.  de  la  Mar- 
mora perfectly  remembered  the  circumstance 
about  vvliich  the  King  inquired;  but  the  no- 
mination of  the  sergeant  had  been  shelved  by 
the  bureaux  under  the  pretext  of  econonn'. 
The  formal  and  absolute  order  of  the  King 
now,  however,  required  obedience  ;  and,  a 
week  later,  a  royal  aide-de-camp  brought  to 
Vigna  his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  and 
informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  Ma- 
jesty desired  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
his  new  uniform.  The  young  lieutenant,  full 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  lost  no  time  in  equip- 
ping himself  and  repairing  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  King,  after  complimenting  him 
on  his  appearance,  inquired  if  he  had  a  horse? 
'Not  yet.  Sire.'  'Go  down  to  my  stables 
then,  choose  one,  and  try  it  under  my  win- 
dow.' Vigna  believed  himself  in  a  dream  ; 
but  forthwith  hastened  to  the  royal  stables, 
where  he  selected  and  mounted  a  superb  tho- 
rough-bred, which  he  put  through  its  paces 
in  front  of  the  open  windows  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  King  was  watching  liim. 
'  Well,'  at  length  inquired  the  King,  '  what 
think  you  of  the  horse?'  'Ah,  Sire  !  what 
a  pity  that  so  handsome  an  animal  should  be 
skittish !  It  is  very  embarrassing  for  the 
squadron.'  '  Go  back,  then,  aud  try  another.' 
This   time    Vigna    returned    mounted    ou  a 
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splendid  chestnut,  full  of  fire  and  strength,  but 
perfectly  obedient  to  the  hand,  and  passing 
all  obstacles  without  being  scared  by  them. 
'  Sire  !'  he  said,  '  here  is  a  capital  charger  !' 
'  I  well  believe  it,'  answered  Victor  Emanuel, 
smiling  ;  '  I  rode  him  for  twelve  hours  at  Ba- 
lestro,  and  he  never  stumbled.  You  have 
made  a  fortunate  choice  ;  keep  him,  and  adieu 
till  we  meet  again.' 

We  have  now  followed  the  House  of  Savoy 
through  the  eight  centuries  of  its  historical 
existence,  Berhaps  the  most  wonderful  fea- 
ture of  its  history  is,  that,  after  so  very 
lengthened  a  past,  it  should  now  seem  in  the 
very  flower  and  vigour  of  youth,  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career,  full  of  labour  and 
full  of  promise,  and  bidding  fair,  in  its  new 
position,  to  earn  a  distinction  that  shall  throw 
all  its  past  glories  into  the  shade.  Unlike 
the  Bourbons,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  princes  of  this  house  have  ever  been 
friends  to  the  moral  and  material  interests 
of  their  race.  Victor  Emanuel  has  already 
identified  his  name  with  those  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration  which 
are  the  true  foundation  of  national  greatness 
and  prosperity.  The  political  and  religious 
emaucipation  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in 
Italy,  is  a  good  omen  for  religious  liberty  ; 
while  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Italian 
Barliament,  and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
press,  atford  guarantees  for  the  preservation 
of  political  fieodom.  All  eyes  are  fixed  with 
intense  interest  on  the  new  kingdom  of  Italv, 
and  many  are  the  prayers  that  its  gallant 
king  may  yet  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
that  surround  him,  and  inaugurate,  in  the 
best  sense,  Italy's  golden  age. 


Akt.  111._ — 1.  My  Life,  and  What  shall  I 
do  witit  it?  By  an  Old  Maid.  Long- 
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2.  The  Afternoon  of  Single  Life.    Longman. 

3.  Sinters  of  Charity  and  the  Communion 
of  Labour.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Long- 
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4.  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods.     Murray. 
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If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  howblest  must  be  the  security  of  single 
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•women  !  Every  one  who  lias  a  little  spare 
wisdom  at  command,  seems  just  now  inclined 
to  lay  it  out  for  their  benefit.  As  far  as 
books  go,  they  have  become  the  object  of 
class  legislation,  having  a  literature  of  their 
own,  .so  abounding  in  hints,  suggestions,  and 
schemes  for  their  favourable  consideration, 
that  we  .sometimes  wonder  if  any  among 
the  sisterhood  feel  at  all  inclined  to  echo 
Tony  Lumpkin's  ungracious  and  unfilial  re- 
joinder, '■  I  wish  you  tcoidd  only  leave  my 
good  alone.'' 

.Single  women  must  surelv  feel  a  little 
alarmed  at  discovering  how  much  is  expect- 
ed from  them — at  finding  themselves  looked 
upon  as  a  hitherto  Unclaimed  Dividend,  which 
society  is  at  length  beiU  upon  realizing.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  gained  much  both  socially 
and  assthetically  in  passing  from  the  tradition- 
ary type — the  '  withered  prude'  made  immor- 
tal by  Hogarth  and  Gowper — to  that  which 
must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  modern 
fiction, — tbe  gentle,  dovelike  Old  Maid,  of 
smooth  braided  silvery  hair,  and  soft  speech 
and  eye,  generally,  it  may  be  remarked, 
dressed  in  grey,  wdio  is  supposed  to  have 
some  tender  secret  buried  in  her  heart, 
some  letter  or  lock  of  hair  shut  within  a 
secret  drawer,  but  who,  ever  serene  and 
cheerful,  flits  in  and  out  between  the  scenes, 
listening,  consoling,  cheering,  at  all  times 
ready  to  take  up  a  little  of  existence  at  second 
hand.  Good  books  can  sometimes  awaken 
verj'  wicked  thoughts !  It  has  sometimes, 
occurred  to  us,  that  such  intense  application 
to  amiability,  such  persevering  interest  in 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  every  person, 
must  be  very  hard  work ;  that  single  women, 
on  the  whole,  have  done  nothing  to  merit 
such  a  destiny ;  and  that  there  might  be 
safety — if  of  an  ignominious  kind — in  falling 
back  upon  old-fashioned  crustiness  and  angu- 
larity ! 

We  have  learnt  much  lately  about  wonian 
— much  from  her  actual  deeds  and  endea- 
vours; much,  too,  from  books.  Yet  it  is 
not  from  books  about  women,  useful  and 
suggestive  as  many  of  these  are,  that  our 
deepest  lessons  have  been  won. 

'  Great  souls  have  been  among  us. 
Pens  that  wrote,  and  lips  that  uttered  wisdom.' 

It  is  surely  singular  that  woman,  bound,  as 
she  is,  no  less  by  the  laws  of  society  than  by 
the  immutable  instincts  of  her  nature,  to  a 
certain  suppression  in  all  that  relates  to  per- 
sonal feeling,  should  attain,  in  print,  to  the 
fearless,  uncompromising  sincerity  she  misses 
in  real  life;  so  that  in  the  poem, — above  all, 
in  the  novel — that  epic,  as  it  has  been  truly 
called,  of  our  modern  day, — a  living  soul,  a 
living  voice,  should  seem  to  greet  us;  a  voice 


so  sad,  so  truthful,  so  earnest,  that  we  have 
felt  as  if  some  intimate  secret  were  at  once 
communicated  and  withheld, — an  Open  Secret, 
free  to  all  who  could  find  its  key — the  secret 
of  a  ^voman's  heart,  with  all  its  needs,  its 
struggles,  and  its  aspirations.  And  we  have 
thought,  sometimes  sadly,  that  to  women  who 
can  so  feel  and  write,  life,  which  we  know  is 
not  rich  enough  to  set  a  Benjamin's  portion 
before  all  earth's  children,  may  be  a  nobler, 
but  must  be  a  less  easy  thing,  than  it  was  in 
days  when  she  had  less  to  win  a;:d  lose.  The 
conditions  of  life  grow  continually  less  and 
less  severe,  yet  more  and  more  complicated  : 
the  springs  of  thought,  of  love,  lie  deeper. 
Conscience  grows  more  exacting,  responsibili- 
ties widen.  Woman's  wdiole  being  is  more 
sensitive.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  harder 
for  her  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  to  make 
her  wishes  and  her  fate  agree — '  to  bring 
her  external  existence  into  harmony  with  her 
inner  life.'' 

Harder,  especially  for  single  women.  A 
single  woman  1  Is  there  not  something 
plaintive  in  the  two  words  standing  together? 
the  more  so,  if  they  are  so  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  verse  in  Genesis:  'And 
the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for 
him.'  Even  statistics  have  their  pathetic 
side;  and  without  entering  into  them  very 
deeply,  it  is  evident  that  every  successive 
year  adds  its  visible  reinforcement  to  the 
already  serried  battalions  of  our  single 
women  :  old  maids,  in  growing  graceful  and 
useful,  blessing  and  blestf  have  grown,  at 
the  same  time,  far  more  numerous  than  they 
used  to  be.  Of  what  is  this  fact  signifi- 
cant ?  Is  it  a  forced  growth,  the  result  of  a 
highly  artificial  civilisation,  chiefly  showing 
us  how  far  we  have  by  this  time  got  from 
Eden  ? 

We  hear  much,  however,  of  'single  blessed- 
ness'— the  phrase,  being  Shaksperian,  is  en- 
titled to  pass  current — yet  a  sweet  voice, 
now  silent,  has  told  us  that  '  all  the  flowers 
of  love  blow  double  ;'  and  many  have  thought 
that  the  flowers  of  happiness  also — at  least  its 
choicest  ones — follow  the  same  law.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  are  sure  that,  whatever 
'fields'  may  open  before  woman,  wdiatever 
spheres  or  missions  she  may  find  or  have 
found  for  her,  there  is  at  least  one  to  which 
she  will  never  attain  through  virtue  of  any 
principle  of  Natural  Selection.  No  woman, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  single  from  choice.  Yet 
here  we  shall  be  met  by  a  wide  disclaimer, 
for  to  say  this  is  to  touch  celibacy  on  its 
sorest,  most  sensitive  point;  and  we  all  re- 
member the  anxiety,  too  vehement  to  be 
strictly  logical,  with  which  the  three  wierd 
sisters,  in   the   excellent  old   novel   of  '  Mar- 
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riage,'  labour  to  establish  the  important  fact 
that  '  we  might  have  been  married,  for  Grizzy 
once  had  an  offer.'  Be  patient,  fair  and 
gentle  readers,  for  we  are  in  the  mood  for 
liberal  concessions  :  we  are  well  aware 
that  you,  and  yon,  and  yon,  might,'  had  you 
chosen  it,  have  been  married — ves,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  twenty  times  over.  And  wliy 
are  you  still  single  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  nor 
would  you  yourself,  perhaps,  find  it  easy  to 
account  for  tlie  fact  with  historical  distinct- 
ness. Oiie  thing  only  can  you  and  we  alike 
predicate  negativel}',  yet  surely  :  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  causes  which  induced  or 
compelled  you  to  remain  unmarried,  we  can 
name  one  which  found  no  place  among 
them.  It  was  not  love  for  single  life  in 
itself;  it  was  no  deliberate  preference  for  an 
estate  alien  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
woman's  nature.  You  did  not  intend  to  be 
an  Old  Maid.  Tlfere'  is  no  woman,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  highest,  who  has  not 
bad  her  dream  of  a  heart  that  she  might 
indeed  call  her  own,  of  a  home,  and  a  hus- 
band, each,  like  the  altar  and  tbe  gift  which 
is  upon  it,  endearing  and  sanctifying  the 
other.  There  is  no  woman,  w'e  repeat  it, 
who  docs  not  feel  that,  in  missing  these, 
she  has,  in  some  sort,  missed  her  destiny,  and 
fallen  short  of  her  own  deep  capabilities  of 
happiness  and  love. 

It  is  true  that  a  female  writer  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill)  has  asked  with  some  scoi'n, 
'  Why  should  the  existence  of  one  half  the 
species  be  merely  ancillary  to  the  other  ? 
why  should  each  woman  be  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  a  man  ?  why  should  men  live  for 
their  own  sake — women  for  the  sake  of  men  ? 
The  only  reason  which  can  be  given  is, 
that  men  like  it.''  That  women  like  it,  would, 
however,  we  suspect,  be  found  a  truer  reason. 
St.  Paul  has  told  us,  '  that  the  man  was  not 
made  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
man.'  Yet  he  who  passes  for  an  austere 
thinker,  has  also  told  us,  '  that  the  woman  is 
the  glory  of  the  man  ;'  and  this  glory  most 
women,  with  whatever  independent  claims  to 
distinction,  will  continue  to  esteem  their 
crowning  one.  To  be  man's  help-meet  is 
woman's  true  vocation  :  for  this,  in  the  liap- 
py  garden,  she  was  given  to  the  First  Adam  ; 
and  to  be  this,  no  longer  Man's  drudge  or  his 
plaything,  the  coming  of  the  Second  Adam 
has  restored  her.  When  man,  from  whose 
side  woman  was  at  first  taken,  has  taken  her 
back  into, his  bosom,  receiving  and  impart- 
ing strength  and  solace — when  these  two, 
so  often  mutually  deceiving  and  deceived, 
are  truly  One, — it  is  like  the  healing  of 
some  deep  original  wound  :  it  is  Recon- 
ciliation, Union,  Completion.  We  must  not, 
however,   follow    up    these    thoughts,    which 


would  lead  us  into  regions  far  wide  of  those 
with  which  our  prcstyjt  meditations  are  con- 
cerned. 

Our  single  women! — Are  we  at  all  justified 
in  looking  upon  them,  as  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  do,  as  our  modern  Levites — pos- 
sessing no  fixed  inheritance  in  the  land,  yet 
far  less  amply  provided  for  than  they  out  of 
its  fulness?     Is  their  social   position,  on  the 
whole,  an  enviable  one  ?     Celibacy  has  still, 
and    it    is    probable  will    ever    continue    to 
have,    its    peculiar    reproach, — less    grievous 
perhaps  than  in  the  days  when  the  daughter 
of  the  rash  judge  took  up  her  lamentation  on 
the  mountains, — less  bitter,  it  may  be,  than 
in  times  not  so  long  departed,  when  Charles 
Lamb  felt  the  soul  of  gentle  chivalry  within 
him  stirred   up  to  interpose  between  '  an  old 
maid,'  and  the  disparaging  levity  with  which 
the  votaresses  of  tlmt  order  were  unfailingly 
alluded    to,    yet    still    existing    under   given 
ameliorations.     There  comes  a  time  when  a 
woman  suddenly  or  gradually  wakens  into  the 
consciousness  that  a  certain  bloom   and   tra-' 
grance    has  passed   from   her  life,   never    to 
return.     The  days  are   over,   when  she  had 
but  to  smile  or  speak  to  give  pleasure.     She 
sings  as  well  as  she  did  ten  years  ago,  and  cer- 
tainly talks  a  great  deal  better;  yet  no  one 
hangs  upon  her  strain  in  raptui'es,  or  gathers 
up  her  words  as  if  they  were  pearls  and  rubies. 
Nor  does  she  expect    them    to   do  so ;    for 
she  knows,  even  without  this  indirect  testi- 
>mony,  that  an  aureole  has  dropped  from  her 
brow.     She  accepts  her  position  ;  for  we  live 
in  an   honest   century, — one    in  which    men 
are  not  ashamed  of  owning  to  being  poor, 
nor  women,   passed  the    rubicon    of    thirty, 
incapable    of     alluding     to     their     age     as 
naturally    as    to    any    other    fact    of   simply 
historic  interest.     Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  easy 
to    sink    into    an    Old    Maid    with    dignity, 
more  especiall}'  when  the  descent  is  made  so 
gradual    (we    speak    cautiously    where    the 
chronological  data  are  at  once  delicate  and 
unfixed),  as  to  extend  over  about  ten  of  the 
best  years  of  a  woman's  life, — a  long  transi- 
tional period,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
single  woman,  ' ]wo>-  Anne  or  Elizabeth' — for 
her  name  is  seldom  heard  unaccompanied  by 
this  kindly  and  pitying  prefix — has  to  con- 
tend against  a  deeply  rooted  persuasion,  most 
trying  to  her  spirit  and  delicacy.     With  her 
family  and  friends  it  is  a  fixed  idea  (and  pro- 
bably, after  all  we  have  said,  in  some  degree 
a  justifiable  one),  that  of  course  she  would  be 
most  thankful  to   be  married,  no  matter  to 
whom.     If,  like  the  lady  in  Locksley  Hall, 
she  has  'her  feelings,'  she  had  best  at  once 
put  them  into  the  preter-pluperfect  tense, — 
as  that  of  which  the  action  is  entirely  over, 
and  in  no  way  to  bear  upon  the  present  time. 
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Anything  77j?«s<  be  better  for  her  than  being. 
an  old  maid  ! 

The  single  woman  is  aware  of  this,  and  the 
consciousness  often  atFects  her  manner  as 
regards  the  opposite  sex  with  a  painful  timi- 
dity and  irresolution.  Among  men  of  her 
own  age,  there  may  be  some  with  whom  she 
would  gladly  place  herself  on  a  footing  of 
cordiality  ;  yet  she  fears  to  be  misunderstood, 
lest,  where  she  is  but  following  a  kindly 
social  inipnlse,  she  should  be  suspected  of 
looking  out  for  a  husband.  There  are 
women,  it  is  true,  blest  with  strength  and 
originality  of  character  enough  to  surmount 
these  disadvantages,  and  to  attain  to  the 
frank,  unhesitating  simplicity  of  the  matron. 
But  these  are  exceptional  instances ;  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not  so 
touching,  to  watch  the  woman  of  '  no  particu- 
lar age'  fading  into  a  ncfutral  tint  long  before 
the  setting  in  of  her  autumn  need  have  com- 
pelled the  change,  studiously  obliterating  her- 
self from  the  busy  foreground  of  life,  taking 
up  less  and  less  room  in  the  world,  and  seeming 
to  apologize  to  it  for  even  the  little  space  she 
occupies.* 

For  in  the  world — that  great  and  goodly, 
yet  not  too  well  warmed  mansion — single  wo- 
men are  on  the  whole  provided  for,  much  as 
single  gentlemen  are  acconmiodated  in 
country  houses,-;-not  in  the  roomiest  or  best 
furnished  apartments ;  and  for  these,  too, 
they  are  often  expected  to  pay  pretty  dearly. 
No  person  obtains  a  deeper  experience  of 
this  life's  narrowness  and  poverty,  or  gains  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  selfishness  of  our 
fallen  nature,  than  the  lonely  and  sensitive 
single  woman.  Her  friends  give  her  their 
kindness  rather  than  their  affection  ;  that  is 
fixed  clsewhese.  They  come  to  tell  her 
of  their  troubles,  their  sorrows,  perhaps 
even  of  their  wrongs ;  and  not  without  a 
certain  complacency,  for  these  things  are 
their  mvn.  They  spi;ead  out  each  item  before 
her  for  sympathy  and  commiseration  ;  they 
lay  down  their  burdens  at  her  feet  :  she  may 
have  her  own  to  bear — perhaps  a  heavier  one 
than  they  think  of;  but  this  she  knows  she 
is  not  expected  to  unlade.  She  must  be  con- 
tent to  carry  it  on  her  back  like  Christian  ; 
too  happy  if   she  can    sometimes  rest  it  at 

*  '  Let  the  eiglitecnth  motion  be  that  of  trepida- 
tion, it  is  the  moiion,  as  it  were,  of  an  eternal 
captivity:  when  bodies,  for  instance,  not  exactly 
contented  witli  their  position,  and  not  exactly  ill, 
constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless,  not  contented 
with  their  position,  and  not  d.aring  to  advance. 
This  motion  necessarily  occurs  in  all  !bodies  which 
are  situated  in  a  mean  state,  between  conveniences 
and  inconveniences,  so  tliat,  being  repulsed  from 
their  proper  position,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  re- 
pulsed, and  again  continue  to  make  the  atten^pt.' — 
Novum  OrjganimL 


the   spot  where    Lis    fell    off   his    shoulders 
for  ever. 

Single  life  is  full  of  limitations,  of  restric- 
tions ;  it  is  in  itself  less  free,  rich,  and  happ)', 
than  that  in  which  the  current  of  a  woman's 
heart  and  life,  having  found  a  natural  channel, 
expands  in  some  degree  at  will,  and  flows 
on  but  the  more  safel}'  and  swiftly  for  the 
limits  which  restrain  its  course,  freed  'from 
the  weight  of  too  much  liberty.'  But  do  not 
single  women  also  suffer  from  a  tendency  in 
some  respects  peculiar  to  our  own  country, 
and  which  caunot,  in  its  nature,  but  press 
heavily  upon  a  class  more  than  any  other 
under  the  empire  of  opinion  ?  We  allude  to 
tliat  jealousy,  inherent  in  the  British  mind, 
of  allowing  a  woman's  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  run  in  any  other  channel — say  rather 
groove — than  that  wliich  convention  has  hol- 
lowed out  as  their  appropriate  one.  We  are, 
after  all,  a  conservative  tiation  ;  with  us, 

'  Time  consecrates, 
'  And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion.' 

That  path  across  the  field  looks  pleasant,  and 
seems  (to  say  nothing  of  the  flowers  in  the 
hedgerows)  a  short  cut  to  the  place  we  are 
bound  for;  hut  we  had  better  keep  in  the 
beaten  track,  hot  though  it  be,  and  dusty  and 
roundabout.  To  this  characteristic  dread  of 
cojTimitting  ourselves,  to  wdiich  society  owes 
so  much  of  its  dead-level  uniformity,  we 
may  set  down  the  loss  of  far  nobler  things 
than  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  which  it 
has  often  robbed  us.  We  hope  to  see  our 
ago,  by  virtue  of  its  proper  strength,  out- 
grow this  bugbear,  which  always  bends  its 
grisliest  frown  on  woman.  We  have  looked 
upon  this  dragon,  and  longing,  like  true 
knight,  to  defy  him  to  mortal  combat, 
have  already  counted  his  scales,  and  find- 
ing more  than  one  vulnerable  spot  between 
them,  hope  yet  to  see  his  bones  bleaching  in 
the  sunshine.  We  expect  yet  to  see  a  time 
when  woman  will  dare  to  be.  that  for  which 
God  made  her,  and  that  she  will  at  last  be 
allowed  to  traffic  freelj',  for  His  honour  and 
her  own  profit,  with  the  portion  of  goods  that 
has  been-  allotted  to  her.  Woman's  heart 
and  mind  have  grown,  and  her  world  must 
expand  with  them !  Her  life  may  be  less 
safe,  less  comfortable,  than  in  times  when  she 
could  contentedly  drift  into  the  shelter  of 
some  little  Crauford,  and  there  remain  at 
anchor  for  the  rest  of  life;  it  matters  not, 

'For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  days.' 

Cranford  is  itself  of  the  things,  rapidly 
evanishing,  which  the  hand  of  genius  has 
had  power  to  fix  and  stay  for  a  moment. 
Another — and  the  demon  of  a  helpless  gen- 
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tility — already  cast  out  with  liis  bonds  and 
fetters  from  our  busier  haunts,  will  be  ex- 
orcised from  even  these  quiet  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. Our  women — we  speak  it  with  pride 
and  affection — bear  upon  them  the  too 
decided  impress  of  an  age  pre-eminently 
earnest  and  practical ;  they  show  too  plainly 
the  training  of  their  stern  yet  kindly  mother, 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  lend  themselves 
with  fitting  grace  to  pincushion-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  'spills.'  They  could  be 
happier — wo  know  it — in  the  thick  of  dan- 
gers and  privations;  better  content  to  plant  po- 
tatoes in  anv  yet  undiscovered  bush  with  Mrs. 
Mudie,  than  in  a  life,  however  rich  in  material 
comforts,  fenced  in  with  a  thousand  unmean- 
ing restrictions, — a  life  as  unsanctified  by  any 
lofty  aim,  as  unsweetened  by  any  tender  tie. 

There  is  a  spirit  at  work  among  our 
women ;  and  that  its  manifestations  have 
not  been  already  more  striking,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  depth  of  practical  sobriety  with 
which  it  is  tempered,  and  to  a  certain  re- 
serve, which  draws  an  unseen  cir^-le  round 
the  Christian  and  cultivated  Englishwoman, 
never  permitting  her  to  '  overstep  the  mo- 
desty of  nature.'  We  have  touclied  upon 
what  woman  h&s  lately  done  in  literature ; 
how  a  power,  a  pathos  exclusively  feminine 
— feminine  not  in  weakness,  but  in  strength 
— has  revealed  itself  among  ns,  so  that  a 
woman's  best  praise  can  no  longer  consist,  as 
it  has  done  hitherto,  in  being  told  that  she 
has  written  like  a  man.  And,  to  turn  to  less 
sustained  and  exalted  efforts,  does  not  woman 
show,  even  in  her  accomplishments,  a  con- 
tinually increasing  appreciation  of  the  solid 
and  fundamental  ?  She  knows  more  of  what 
she  does.  Her  attainments  are  no  longer  like 
the  flowers  in  a  child's  garden,  stuck  in  with- 
out a  root  to  hold  b_v,  but  living  blossoms, 
unfolding  from  principles — those  everlasting 
'seeds  of  things.'  If  we  listen  to  her  music, 
we  hear  no  more  of  that  vague  and  brilliant 
skirmishing  over  the  keys — '  execution,'  we 
believe,  it  used  to  be  called — which  not 
man}'  years  ago  was  held  in  general  esteem. 
If  we  inspect  her  drawings,  even  her  finer 
needlework,  we  shall  perceive  a  recognition 
of  law,  an  obedience  to  Art's  unchangeable 
canons,  also  a  disdain  of  trick,  and  of  its 
cheap  results,  costing  little,  but  worth  even 
less  than  they  cost,  which  found  no  place  in 
the  days  of  Poouah  painting,  and  other  kin- 
dred inventions,  ingenious  in  their  own  day, 
but  in  ours  traditionary.  We  wish  there 
were  any  museum — it  w'ould  be  interesting 
to  the  friends  of  progress-— for  the  storing  up 
of  specimens  of  these  forgotten  arts.  Among 
them  we  miglit  place  many  gentle  affecta- 
tions now  obsolete  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
which  are    now,  we  may  observe  in  pai^sing, 


less  distant  from  our  kitchens  than  they  used 
to  be  in  days  when  it  was  almost  a  point  of 
honour  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exart  position 
of  that  locality.  These  indications  may  be 
but  slight  ill  tliemselves,  bubbles  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  they  are  significant  of  pearls  that 
lie  below,  in  the  depths  of  woman's  moral 
being,  of  which  it  has  been  justly  said,  that 
taste  is  ever  a  true  criterion — what  she  likes 
being  ever  significant  of  what  she  is.  It  is 
evident  that  woman's  mind,  whether  with  or 
without  direction,  has  now  got  upon  a  more 
noble  track.  .She  has  discarded  many  little- 
nesses, many  frivolities;  she  aspires  greatly, 
but  does  not  yet  perhaps  see  clearly  :  through 
very  eagerness,  she  may  sometimes  perhaps 
miss  her  way;  yet,  if  w-e  were  a  sculptor,  we 
w'ould  carve  her  as  we  now  behold  her — the 
Genius  of  Goodwill  and  Help — standing  with 
outstretched  hands,  ready  to  help  herself  or 
others,  ready  also  to  be  helped.  The  woman, 
whether  single  or  married,  can  never  be 
'  without  the  man.'  '  Women'  (it  is  from  a 
woman's  letter  we  now  quote)  '  must  pay 
men  the  compliment  of  saying  that  they 
originate  and  orr/anize  better  than  we  do. 
They  are  also  freer  agents  than  we  are ;  and 
how  many  of  our  best  schemes,  without  the 
help  of  their  judgment  and  practical  ability, 
seem  as  yet  onl}'  to  possess  a  soul  that  wants 
a  body  to  work  through  !  How  may  women 
are  now  waiting,  with  empty  hands  and  long- 
ing hearts!  Will  not  good  men  lend  us 
their  aid  to  bring  us  and  our  ivork  together  ? 
A  married  woman  moves  in  a  circle  of  her 
own, — one  which  zeal  for  self-culture  and 
enlightened  benevolence  are  gently  yet  con- 
tinually extending,  while  each  star  remains 
no  less  a  fixed  one,  the  centre  of  her  little 
orbit, 

'  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  liome.' 

Tet  our  single  women,  who,  with  more  abun- 
dant leisure,  have  fewer  defined  duties,  seem 
now  to  need,  not  so  much  a  new  sphere  of 
action,  as  more  perfect  freedom  and  e.rpan- 
sion  in  that  uliieh  is  already  their  own.  We 
are  persuaded  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  a  woman  of  character  and  energy, 
without  becoming  eitljpr  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician, might  add  at  once  to  her  own  happi- 
ness ami  usefulness,  increase  (as  the  case 
might  be)  the  resources  of  her  family 
and  her  own  often  very  slender  income,, 
and  keep  out  that  chill  which  is  so  apt  to 
steal  into  a  life  of  which  the  objects  are  con- 
fessedly below  the  capabilities.  Yet,  before. 
she  can  take  any  decided  step  in  such  a  di- 
rection, she  will  meet  with  difficulties  against 
which  it  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  contend 
single-handed.  The  traditions  of  social  life 
are  against  her;  precedent  is  not  her  friend.. 
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A  contest  ensues,  in  whicli  she  perhaps  grows 
obstinate,  and  in  some  degree  iiiisexed.  A 
certain  eccentricity,  or,  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  such,  attends  upon  lier  solitary  efforts; 
and  society  is  slow  to  recognise  a  jyrinciple  of 
combination  fti  which  she  might  find.botli  en- 
couragement and  protection. 

Berore,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  combined  Christian  exertion,  and  that 
which  naturally  connects  itself  with  it,  the 
labour  which  proceeds  from  love,  another 
question  demands  a  few  words. 

Woman,  as  she  has  been  lately  told   by 
one*  of   her  truest   and  wisest  friends,  is  a 
being   naturally  fond  of  work,  uneasy  of  in- 
action, and   loving   employment  for  its  own 
sake.     A  woman  is  sehlom  willingly  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  as  life  advances  into  that  middle 
region  where  there  is  so  much  comparative 
ontward  freedom  and  inward  calm,  she  will 
find  a  broad  working  space  around  her,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  it  is  surely  well  that  she 
should    herself   have    some    vested    interest. 
After  a  certain  time,  mere  general  self  culti- 
vation  grows  wearisome  and  objectless,  and 
all  women  have    not   a   vocation    for   active 
self-devoted    charity..    Yet   the    question    of 
remunerative  employment  for  women  is  one 
as  full  of  difficulty  as  of  interest.     As  far, 
however,   as   concerns    the    competent   and 
capable  class  of  educated  women,  we  believe 
it  will  be  self-answered  by  a  gradual  widen- 
ing of  the  field  for  which  woman's  peculiar 
endowments  best  fit  her.     In  all  that  involves 
moral  superintendance  and  personal  adminis- 
tration— 'house-keeping,'    as    Mrs.    Jameson 
calls  it,  '  on   a  lai-ger   scale ' — in    charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  the  need 
of  women  of  intelligence  and  refinement  will 
be    every  year  more    recognised.     There  is 
soraething,'too,  that  awakens  our  sympathy 
in  the  movementf  which  is  now  making  in 


*  M.  Jules  Simon. 

\  While  we  are  doing  our  best  to  help  those  who 
are  more  or  less  able  to  help  themselves,  we  must 
not  forget  the  claims  of  those  who,  from  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  dropped  altogether  out  of  the 
great  onward  march  of  humanity — our  destitute 
and  incapable  ladies,  of  whom  it  ma}-  emphaticall}- 
be  said,  that  they  cannot  dig,  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  beg.  We  ku*w  no  sadder  reading  for 
a  kind-hearted  person  than  the  yearly  report  of  the 
British  Beneficent  Society,  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  annuities  to  such  ladies.  Every 
line  in  the  list  of  candidates  is  a  little  tragedy, 
speaking  as  it  does  of  a  lapse  from  comfort,  afflu- 
ence, sometimes  even  from  distinction,  of  extreme 
old  age,  nervousness,  blindness,  of  hope  deferred 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  great  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  of  annuities  and  of  applicauts, 
until  the  pleasure  of  helping  a  successful  candidate 
to  win  is  cruelly  damped  by  the  reflection  of  the 
numbers  still  waiting  like  the  sick  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  The  poorest  man,  as  ShaUspeare 
BavB, — 


favour  of  the  higher  class  of  female  workers 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women,  in  opening  out  for  them  less 
thronged  and  footworn  tracks  than  those  of 
tuition  and  needlework,  by  directing  their 
efi'orts  towards  printing  and  the  semi-meclumi- 
cal  arts;  above  all,  'm\  f;^cilitating  emigration 
to  our  colonies,  where  educated  women  are 
wanted  in  so  many  capacities,  by  supplying 
agents  to  receive  and  protect  them  on  their 
arrival,  and  to  be  to  them  what  Mrs.  Chisholra 
has  been  to  the  humbler  female  emigrant. 
The  more  interest,  however,  that  we  take  in 
these  openings,  so  Zonr/  as  they  are  provisional 
and  crcejitional — designed  to  meet  some  of 
that  pressure  which  the  stress  of  life  brings, 
to  give  a  career  to  the  woman  of  exalted 
abilities,  an  income  to  the  woman  of  slender 

'  Is  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous. 
Allows  for  nature  more  than  nature  needs; 

but  not  so  tlie  poor  of  the  other  sex  The  reduced 
lady  truly  wants  but  little  here  below:  it  is  not 
hard  for  her  to  make  her  income  and  her  '  outgoes' 
meet;  little  suffices  to  make  her  contented  and  in- 
dependent. How  hard  that  she  should  want  that 
little!  Surely  it  is  strange  that  an  age  like  our 
own,  so  tender  to  the  wants,  even  tlie  frailties  and 
sins  of  woman,  should  be  so  unmindful  of  this  most 
helpless,  most  blameless  class,  as  to  allow  this  ex- 
cellent society  to  languish. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  the  National 
Benevolent  Society,  established  in  1S12,  with  a 
kindred  object,  still  exists  and  flourishes,  while 
their  sister  institution,  the  admirable  Governesses' 
Benevolent  Society,  is  able,  in  addition  to  its  elec- 
tive annuities,  to  extend  its  aid  in  various  direc- 
tions, all  important  and  beneficial.  It  lias  given, 
during  the  last  year,  temporary  assistance  to  the 
struggling,  the  invalid,  and  the  aged  governess, 
to  the  anaount  of  L.16,88'2.  It  has  cstaldislied  a 
Provident  Fund,  enabling  ladies,  through  their  own 
earnings  and  savings,  to  purchase  aniuiities.  This 
fund  now  possesses  a  ea|iital  of  L.l 59,041 ;  and  in 
186').  427  ladies  became  entitled  to  annuities.  It 
has  a  home  fur  governesses  out  of  employment,  or 
needing  rest  and  relaxation,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  or  hopelessly  invalid  ladies.  When  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  good  which  a  society  like  this 
can  diffuse,  the  numbers  of  earth's  excellent  and 
over-tasked  daughters  it  raises  to  comfort  and 
snatches  from  despair,  we  cannot  but  desire  that 
we  had  more  such  foundations  among  us  ;  giving 
to  some  a  breathing,  to  others  a  resting  place:  true 
homes  fur  tliose  on  whom  life  has  borne  heavily  ! 
'  People,'  says  the  noblediearted  Frederika  Bremer, 
'  may  say  what  they  will,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
in  tlie  great  community  ;  but  there  will  always  ex- 
ist the  need  of  places  where  the  shipwrecked  in 
life,  the  wearied  in  life,  the  solitary  .and  feeble,  may 
escape  to  as  to  a  refuge, — places  where  tlieir  good- 
will, and  such  powers  of  labour  as  they  posfcss, 
may,  under  wise  and  aflectiouate  management,  be 
turned  to  account  for  their  own  happiness  and  the 
common  benefit.' 

Of  the  Indigent  Gentlewomen's  Society  of  Scot- 
land we  may  say  the  same  as  of  the  British  Benefi- 
cent Society.  It  has  at  once  revealed  and  relieved 
cases  of  destitution  among  ladies  once  in  comfort  or 
in  affluence  that  almost  surpass  belief. 

^  See  the  Englishwoman's  Journal,  Kov.  1861. 
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means — tlie  more  does  onv  lic;irt  turn  from 
them  as  permanent  or  general  arrangements  ; 
for  tlieir  obvious  tendency  is  to  change  the 
true  character  of  '  woman's  work,'  to  turn  it 
into  anytiiing  but  that  which  the  good  old 
saying  makes  it — that  which  is  '  never  done,' 
and,  we  may  add,  never  paid  for,  by  the  hour 
or  day.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
our  manufacturing  districts  knows,  that 
though,  to  meet  the  inexorable  laws  which 
guide  w^ages  and  production,  the  poor  man's 
wife,  and  oftentimes  his  children,  must  work 
at  the  loom  or  in  the  factory,  there  is  no 
such  blight  to  the  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  of  a  neighbourhood  as  that  caused  by 
sucirfemale  labour.*  It  has  the  effect,  when 
general,  of  at  once  lowering  the  wages  of  the 
man,  and  destroying  the  comfort  of  his  home, 
wounding  his  own  self-respect  as  '  masterman ' 
and  bread-winner,  while  it  robs  him  of  his 
wife,  and  his  children  of  their  mother.  We 
liave  been  told  by  intelligent  poor  women, 
that  they  went  to  the  mill  because  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  it  from  girlhood  ;  also  for 
another  reason,  more  or  less  openly  acknow- 
ledged, that  girls  so  brought  up,  when  they 
become  wives  and  mothers,  are  such  ineffi- 
cient housewives  that  they  are  of  little  use  at 
home,  and  naturally  like  going  to  the  factory 
better ;  but  that  they  did  not  believe  they 
gained  much  by  it — such  heavy  deductions 
must  be  made  for  household  work  when  the 
woman  is  all  day  absent  from  home.  We 
will  not  enter  upon  the  amount  of  moral  loss, 
for  it  is  confessedly  incalculable;  it  is  enough 
to  state  that  we  believe  the  problem,  as  yet 
untried  in  the  higher  classes  of  women,  would 
be  worked  out  there  to  the  same  result.  The 
female  writer  previously  referi'ed  to,f  com- 
plains that,  '  even  in  the  exercise  of  industry, 
almost  all  employments  which  task  the  facul- 
ties in  an  important  field,  which  lead  to  dis- 
tinction, riches,  or  even  pecuniary  independ- 
ence, are  fenced  round  as  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  predominant  section, — scarcely 
any  doors  being  left  open  to  the  dependent 
class,  except  such  as  all  who  can  enter  else- 
where disdainfully  pass  by.'  '  Many  persons,' 
the  same  writer  adds,  'think  they  have  suffi- 

*  See  VOiovri.ire  (Ilachette  &  Co).  It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  speak  iu  too  liigli  praise  of  this  exquisite 
book, — like  some  of  tlie  fabrics  it  describes,  an 
Arachne's  web  of  patience  and  industr}',  upon 
wliieli  flowers  bloom,  and  the  liues  of  heaven  flash 
and  mingle.  M.  Simon  has  looked  at  his  subject 
as  it  is;  he  has  s])ared  no  fact  or  detail  connected 
witli  it ;  nothini;  lias  wearied,  nolhing  has  revolted 
him  :  but  beneath  all,  the  fire  of  a  patriot's,  a  poet's 
heart  lias  kindled,  and  the  result  is  the  Idyll  of 
Labour,  terriljle  in  its  pathos,  yet  sweet  as  was 
ever  sung  by  Sicilian  shepherd. 

f  Enfrancliiseiiieiit  of  Women.  See  J.  S.  Mill's 
Works. 


ciently  justified  the  restrictions  on  women's 
field  of  action,  when  they  have  said  that  the 
pursuits  from  which  women  are  excluded  are 
uii/ciiuuine,  and  that  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  is  not  politics  or  publicity,  but  private 
and  domestic  life.  We  deny  the  right  of  any 
portion  of  the  species  to  decide  for  another 
portion,  or  any  individual  for  another  indi- 
vidual, what  is,  and  what  is  not,  their  '  proper 
sphere.'  The  proper  sphere  of  all  human 
beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  which  they 
are  able  to  attain  to.  What  this  is,  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  complete  choice.'  There 
may  be  truth  in  this  as  regards  individuals; 
but  we  are  sure,  in  so  wide  aquestion  as  that 
of  sex,  the  'sphere'  is  already  self-drawn, 
self-determined,  and  by  the  same  unerring 
hand  that  gave  Giotto  power  to  draw  his  O. 
Writers  who  take  this  tone  have  surely  failed 
to  perceive  how  strong  is  the  print  that  na- 
ture has  set  upon  woman.  Of  her  we_  may 
most  truly  say,  that  she  is  a  law  unto  herself: 
her  peculiar  gifts  point  out  her  peculiar 
office;  the  very  limitations  of  her  nature  are 
connected  with  excellences  which  coidd 
scarcely  exist  without  them.  It  is  idle  to 
dispute  as  to  the  fact  of  her  mental  ecpiality 
with  inan:  were  this  proved,  the  point  at 
issue  would  remain  where  it  now  truly  stands, 
— in  the  fact  of  au  essential  radical,  organic 
difference,  which  makes  her  fail  where  he  ex- 
cels, and  excel  where  he  would  fail  most 
greatl}'.  It  is  not  given  to  woman  to  see,  to 
grasp  things  in  their  wholeness,  to  behold 
them  in  affinity,  in  relation.  Not  one  of  tlie 
keys  which  has  unlocked  the  mighty  synthesis 
of  creation  has  been  turned  by  her  hand.  In 
imaginative  strength  she  has  been  proved  de- 
ficient ;  she  unfolds  no  new  heaven,  she  breaks 
into  no  new  w'orld.  She  discovers,  invents, 
creates  nothing.  In  her  whole  nature  we 
trace  a  passivity,  a  tendency  to  work  upon 
that  which  she  receives,  to  quicken,  to  foster, 
to  develop.  We  could  almost  say  that  her 
influence  in  the  world  is  an  elemental  one,  so 
subtle  is  it,  so  continuous,  so  unperceived. 
Uer  work,  perhaps,  inakes  little  show;  and, 
as  Fenelon  says,  she  is  the  soul  of  the  house, 
and  not  its  architect.  A  true  w-oman's  eye, 
and  hand,  and  heart,  are  everywliere,  waiting 
ttpon  every  moment's  call ;  '  ready,  aye  ready,' 
is  her  chosen  motto.  Does  not  reason  show 
us  that,  if  a  woman  takes  up  any  way  of  life 
which  engrosses  her  time,  or  absorbs  her 
thoughts — if  the  poor  woman  is  all  day  at 
her  loom,  the  educated  one  in  her  profession 
— that  her  life  as  a  woman  is  gone?  And, 
further,  we  woitld  draw  attention  to  an  attri- 
bute of  womanhood  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  but  which  seems  more  than 
any  other  to  clravv  a  sharp  line  of  separation 
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between  her  career  and  that  of  man.  We 
allude  to  that  law  of  her  being  which  compels 
her,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the  whole  of  her 
being  to  whatever  at<  the  moment  engages 
her.  By  an  effort  of  will  a  man  can  make 
his  heart  and  intellect  run  on  in  separate 
tracks:  he  can  be  in  love,  in  grief,  and  3'et 
attend  to  what  is  before  liim — can  parcel  him- 
self out  to  business,  even  to  study.  Not  so  a 
woman:  'she  moves  all  together,  if  she 
moves  at  all ;'  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  oneness  of  nature  that  a  woman,  when 
once  depraved,  becomes  so  complete  a  wreck, 
so  incapable  of  self-restitution,  so  incompetent, 
with  whatever  help,  to  rise  from  her  own 
ruins.  She  has  not  kept,  as  men  good  and 
bad  do,  something  in  reserve.  Women  of 
the  highest  intellectual  gifts  betray  the  same 
affecting  sincerity  of  nature,  through  the 
ardour,  aniountirig  to  fanaticism,  with  which 
they  fasten,  even  fling  themselves,  upon  art 
or  knowdedge.  They  can  only  possess  a  thing, 
it  seems,  through  being  possessed  by  it.  In 
reading  Margaret  Fuller's  Life,  we  remember 
being  struck  with  the  hold  which  her  girlish 
studies  laid  upon  her;  how  she  lived  and 
dreamt  in  Virgil,  her  morbidl)'  excited  imagi- 
nation bringing  up  the  scenes  in  the  Eneid 
before  her  in  almost  fearful  vividness.  To  an 
equally  clever  boy  all  this  would  probably 
have  been  a  lesson,  entered  into  with  a  certain 
zest,  and  laid  by  with  no  less  alacrity,  for  the 
attractions  of  the  cricket-ground  and  boat 
race.  Intellect  as  well  as  feeling  exerts  a 
sort  of  tyranny  over  woman.  She  cannot 
pass  from  tlie  region  of  emotion  to  that  of 
exertion,  or  even  from  one  field  of  exertion  to 
another,  as  rapidly,  as  easily  as  a  man  does; 
and  it  is  evident  that  she  must  lose  much  in 
what  we  must  still  consider  her  proper  sphere 
before  she  can  rise  greatly  in  any  other.  If 
she  is  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  artist,  a  fac- 
tory weaver,  she  will  be  that,  and  not  much 
besides;  and  the  world  will  be  the  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  a  woman. 

We  have,  however,  women  among  us  who 
take  little  account  of  gain  or  of  loss ;  women 
who  would  wholly  lose  that  they  may  gain 
wholly — women  wdio  want  little  more  from  the 
world  than  that  wdiich  Archimedes  asked  for 
— a  stand-point  from  which  they  may  move  it. 
The}'  do  not  look  to  it  for  hire  or  for  rewai-d  : 

'  Another  bliss  before  their  eyes  they  [ilace. 
Another  hiippinoss,  another  end.' 

How  many  such  are  now  waiting,  far  more 
weary  of  inaction  than  they  wdl  ever  be  of 
labour, — waiting  for  the  work  wliich  is  wait- 
in  ff  fur  them  f  For  are  theie  not  fields  ai'onnd 
US  white  unto  the  harvest,  asking  for  these 
very  labourers  who  now  stand  hired,  and  full 
of  a  holy  impatience  to  begin? 


It  is  time  surely  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
awake  to  that  prophetic  exhortation, — 

'  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent :  spare  not, 
Lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.' 

Every  year  extends  man's  dominion  over  na- 
ture ;  every  year  adds  visibly  to  the  extent  of 
that  empire  in  which  Lord  Bacon  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  foretold  that  the  true  con- 
quests of  our  race  would  be  achieved.  Na- 
ture has  become  man's  tributary  ;  his  splendid 
vassal,  ever  bringing  in  fresh  wealth,  learning 
from  him  her  own  secrets,  unfolding  to  him 
treasures  of  whose  very  existence  she  would 
have  remained  unconscious  but  for  him.  It 
is  time,  then,  that  God's  other  kingdom — 
that  one  which  shall  never  be  removed — 
should  also  extend  its  borders,  should  ascer- 
tain its  wealth,  should  apply  and  multiply  all 
its  resources.  Has  the  Christian  Chnrch  in 
our  country  yet  done  this  ?  Are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  calling  upon  her  to  imitate  the  divine 
economy  of  her  great  Master;  to  see  that, 
among  so  many  holy  and  heaven-sent  im- 
pulses, 'nothing  lie  lost,'  in  mortifying  failure 
or  mis-directed  effort?  Is  it  not  time  for  her 
to  show  herself  generous,  or  rather  just, 
towards  her  daughters — to  give  them  a  recog- 
nised ■pla.ce,  a  defined  work  in  the  ministry  ? 
The  Church  of  Enarland  has  been  accused 

o 

by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  her  sons,  of  a 
certain  '  uuthriftiness'  in  the  management  of 
her  resources,  of  .a  slowness  in  attracting  to 
herself  those  floating  seeds  of  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm which  may  so  easily  wither  on  the 
rock,  or  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  hasty 
passer,  but  which,  fastening  themselves  in  a 
good  ground,  with  shelter  and  timely  care, 
will  not  fail  to  bring  forth  fruit,  'some  thirty 
and  some  an  hundred  fold.'  The  same  thing 
is  true,  more  or  less,  of  other  churches.  Op- 
portunities are  doubtless  afforded  to  active 
Christian  women  to  j'onder  some  service  in 
the  cause  of  their  Master,  by  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  His  poorer  members.  But 
the  question  comes  back.  Is  this  arrangement 
sufficient?  Does  it  secure  the  largest  amount 
and  the  best  quality  of  service?  Granting  it 
to  be  the  best  in  the  case  of  most,  is  there 
not  yet  a  class  of  Christian  women  who  are 
prepared  for  a  more  formrrl  and  entire  conse- 
cration of  themselves  on  the  altar  of  Christian 
philanthropy?  Should  no  provision  be  made 
for  these?  Should  no  scheme  of  associated 
female  labour  be  organized  ?  Sisterhoods,  we 
know,  have  often  been  constructed  on  per- 
nicious principles,  but  they  arc  cajfeble  of 
being  so  organised  as  to  become  a  blessing 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  Time, 
which  moves  in  cycles,  has  brought  back  a 
state  of  things  in  many  respects  parallel  to 
that  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.     Our 
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immense  increase  of  population  has  not  been,  ] 
as  regards  the  working  classes,  accompanied  < 
by  a  corresponding  advance  in  enlightenment. 
We   have  still,  as  in   the  ages  referred  to,  a 
seething   mass   of  barbarism   around   us,   an  ' 
estate  of  heathendom  in  the  very  core  of  our 
Christianity,  into  which  the  leaven  must  be  j 
thrust  in  a  goodly  lump,  or  its  chance  of  per- 
meating the  whole  will  be  but  slender.     Be- 
neath our  hotbed  civilization — and  not  very 
far  beneath  it — lies  a   stratum  of  ignorance 
and  grossness  needing  a  broader  wedge  to 
penetrate  it  than  our  clergy  are  able  to  apply, 
without  the   aid  of  some   such  'missionary 
agency'  as  associated  female  labour   might 
supply.     The   poor   man's  life  is  the  great 
social  problem   of  our  day.      How  much,  in 
the  words  of  Chalmers,  it  yet  needs  'raising 
to  a  more  kindly  and  companionable  level, 
none  know  but  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  it  closely ;  and  it  will 
never  be  raised  but  by  a  certain  mingling  of 
classes  upon  the  one  ground  where  all  can 
find  a  common  footing,  and  where  alone  'the 
rich  and  the  poor  can  meet  together '  with 
safety  and  comfort  on  either  side.     Let  the 
poor  man  learn  the  true  dignity  of  his  estate 
by  the  frequent  sight  of  persons  who  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  of  free  choice — who 
have  become   what   he   is,  from    motives  the 
springs  of  which  he  may  now  understand  bet- 
ter than  he  has  done  in  hearing  them  ex- 
plained from  the  pulpit:  for  truth  itself  never 
speaks  so  plainly,  so  persuasively,  as  when  it 
lives,   and  breathes,   and    moves    in    action ; 
motives  may  fail   to  be  appreciated,  actions 
are  always  plain.     To  society,  unrenewed  in 
the  mass,  the  hidden  life   of  a  Christian   re- 
mains a  mystery,  requiring  to  be  translated 
into  the  intelligible  language  of  a  life  of  holy 
love,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read.    When 
it  is  thus  '  writ  large,'  they  who  have  not  even 
mastered  the  alphabet  of  Christian  faith  may 
be  won  to  its  study  by  beholding  the  beauty 
of  its  fair  and  even  characters.     There  is  a 
beautiful  charity  in  the  remark  of  an  ancient 
writer:  'We  must  bring  the  torch  so  near 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  that,  if  they  cannot  be- 
hold   its    light,   the)/   may  at    least   feci    its 
warmth.'' 

And  surely  it  is  not  our  poor  only  who 
would  be  the  richer  for  the  sight  of  some  liv- 
ing epistles  of  love  and  self-renunciation,  to 
be  read  and  known  of  all  men.  We  live  in 
a  day  when  the  softer  graces  of  Christianity 
are  developed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
severer  virtues.  Our  age,  luxurious  in  all  its 
tendencies,  seems  disposed  to  travel  towards 
heaven  as  comfortably  as  it  takes  all  other 
journeys ;  and  most  modern  pilgrims,  like 
those  who  sought  the  celestial  city  by  Haw- 
thorne's railroad,  show  so  amiable  a  confor- 


mity to    the    customs  of   the  world   around 
them,  that  we   might  all  be  the  gainers  for 
having   a  few  among  us  who,  by  their  very 
appearance,  should  'declare  plainly  that  they 
seek  a  country.'    Our  age  is  not  a  materialis- 
tic one,  not  even  utilitarian  ;  or  if  so,  only  in 
the  truer,  nobler  sense  which  that  word  may 
justly  claim  :  it  has  owed  too  much  to  enthu- 
siasm, to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  its  ob- 
ligations.    Yet  are  we  not  too  prone,  even  in 
temporal  things,  to  restrict  our  idea  of  excel- 
lence to  a  standard  that  leaves  little  scope  for 
the  more  generous  and  exalted  aspirations  of 
our   nature?      We  admire  self-devotion,   as 
placing  human  nature  in  a  fine  light ;  we  ap- 
prove it,  even  cordially,  when  it  is  condensed, 
as  in  Watt  and  Stephenson,  in  a  strong  prac- 
tical  form,  when  wo   see  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  had  the  steam  engine.     But 
do  we  really  love  and  reverence  it  ?     Do  we 
recognise  in   it  God's  everlasting  witness  to 
His  self-spoken  truth,  that  man  liveth  not  by 
bread  alone?      Do  we  not,   on   the   whole, 
dread  it  as  a  disturbing  influence  ;   as  some- 
thing that  would   make  us  less  comfortable ; 
that  would  interfere  with  that  self-complacent 
idolatry  of  the  safe  and  mediocre,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  which  we   once  heard  a  lady  thank 
Heaven  that  her  daughters  were  not  geniuses  ? 
True  apotheosis  of  the  commonplace!     Yet 
the  world  could  as  ill  spare  its  geniuses  as  the 
Church  dispense  with  her  saints :  to  eacli  a 
dispensation   has  been  committed,   far   more 
kindred  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.     The 
attraction  of  gravity  is  strong  in  the  inner  as 
in  the  outer  world ;  men's  souls,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Psalmist,  cleave  unto  the  dust, 
yet  are  not  drawn  to  it  so  surely  as  is  the  fall- 
ing apple,  because  a  silent  antagonism  is  at 
work.     God,  who  (as  John  Wesley  has  said) 
'  can  employ  all  methods,  but  chiefly  loves  to 
work   upon  man  by   man,'  has   gifted  some 
minds  with  a  truer  and  subtler  instinct,  has 
endued   others  with  a  finer  spiritualit}',  has 
given  to  some  a  loftier  mental  and  moral  sta- 
ture ;  has  made  them,  like  the  son  of  Kish, 
taller  than  their  brethren  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,    that    they  may  lift    others    to  ^a 
sunny   if  transient  glimpse  of   the  world  of 
beauty  and  glory  which  has  been,  and  will  be 
again,  man's  home. 

We  are  surely  far  from  confessing  the  true 
value  of  the  Heroic,  from  feeling  how  much 
we  need  that  fresh  stimulating  breath,  as  of 
the  air  that  blows  from  mountain  summits, 
which  not  only  braces  the  soul  for  its  more 
arduous  exigencies,  but  lightens  and  sweetens 
the  atmospliere  of  common  life,  by  giving 
what  is  best  within  ns  more  breathing  room, 
and  making  exalted  goodness  a  more  possible 
thing.  And  that  we  do  fail  to  recognise  this, 
is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  prevailing  dispo- 
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sition  to  rank  the  social  and  domestic  type  of 
Christianity  as  its  highest,  if  not  as  its  sole 
development.  We  are  little  concerned  as  to 
which  is  highest,  little  solicitous  to  e.\alt  one 
ideal  upon  the  ruins  of  the  other  ;  we  are 
content  to  leave  them  where  the  Gospel* 
leaves  them,  each  recognised,  each  blessed. 
'There  are  many  administrations,  but  one 
Lord  ;'  and  the  same  Lord  who  consecrated 
famil}'  life,  turning  its  water  into  wine,  was 
Himself  a  man  without  ties,  without  posses- 
sions, without  aims  or  objects  of  a  personal 
kind.  It  was  He  who,  immediately  after  He 
had  taken  up  little  children  in  His  arms  and 
blessed  them,  could  address  to  the  young 
ruler  that  counsel  of  absolute  self-surrender, 
'  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  follow  Me.'  All 
men  cannot  receive  these  sayings,  nor  are 
they  addressed  to  all ;  yet  we  cannot  drink 
deep  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity  without 
becoming  aware  of  something  in  it,  which, 
claiming  the  whole  heart  and  life,  tends  to  a 
principle  of  separation ;  something,  too,  in 
its  higher  activities,  which  needs,  after  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  great  mechanical 
forces,  to  place  some  distance  between  itself 
and  its  object,  before  its  full  force  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  Had  not  even  the  elder 
Church  its  Anna,  departing  not  from  the  tem- 
ple night  and  day  ;  its  'Nazarites,  purer  than 
snow,  whiter  than  milk  ;'  its  house  of  Levi, 
with  whom  was  God's  secret — the  Urim  and 
the  Thuramim  ;  'who  said  unto  his  father 
and  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  Him  ;  neither 
did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew 
his  own  children  :  they  shall  put  incense  be- 
fore Thee,  and  whole  hurnt-sacrijice  upon 
Thine  altar.' 

We  must  confess  that  the  atmosphere  of 
modern  family  life  is  alien  to  the  expansion  of 
the  higher,  the  sacrificial  energies  of  the  Chris- 
tian heart :  there  is  something  in  it  which  tends 
to  repi'css,  to  chill  such  manifestations  ;  some- 
thing which  reminds  usof  these  words  in  Amos, 
'I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of 
your  young  men  for  Nazarites  ;  but  ye  gave 
the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded 
the  prophets.  Prophesy  not.'  Yet  we  venture  to 
predict,  that,  as  the  home  becomes  more  pure 
and  loving,  as  Christ  is  more  and  more  lifted 
up  within  it,  as  the  family  claim  is  felt  to  be 
more  strong  and  tender,  so  will  -the  number 
of  those  increase  who  will  seek  out  wider 
affinities, — relationshps  yet  unrecognised.  The 
day  is  coming,  and  even  now  is,  when  mothers 

*  The  Divine  Master  did  not  Bay  to  all  whom 
He  relieved,  'Come  and  follow  Me:'  for  one  He 
sent  home  to  his  family,  to  bear  witness  among  old 
friends  and  associates  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  ; 
one  He  handed  over  to  His  mother  ;  another  He 
restored  to  weeping  parents, — thus  recognising  the 
strong  claims  of  family  life. — Letter  of  a  Friend. 


will  no  longer  grudge  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, will  no  longer  hold  them  back  from 
works  of  Christian  labour  and  love,  but  will 
cheer  them  onwards — will  say  to  them,  '  I 
myself  will  go  also.'  Happy  is  he  who,  bent 
upon  some  holy  experiment,  finds,  like  Wich- 
ern  and  Fliedner,  his  'first  believer'  in  his 
mother  or  his  wife !  Surely  we  fail  to  recog- 
nise that  which  gives  life,  all  life,  its  sanctity, 
when  we  begin  to  set  one  manner  of  godly 
life  in  opposition  to  another,  to  consider  either 
way  as  being  in  itself  more  excellent!  Re- 
ligious association  in  Protestant  communions 
like  our  own,  which  recognise  no  inherent 
virtue  in  celibacy,  poverty,  or  obedience  to  an 
outward  rule,  is  nothing  but  the  form  which 
self-devotion,  at  certain  times  and  for  certain 
objects,  will  naturally  take.  The  common- 
sense*  view  of  this  subject  might  be  urged 
strongly  ;  for  how  many  are  the  objects  now 
presenting  themselves  to  Christian  energy 
which  cannot  be  accomplished,  cannot  even 
be  attempted,  without  the  aid  of  organization! 
But  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  true 
secret  of  this  principle  ;  we  must  recognise 
a  necessity  of  tlie  Christian  heart,  which  leads 
it,  when  .separated  from  worldly  aims  and 
ties,  to  seek  for  closer  union  and  fellowship 
with  those  whose  experiences  and  aff'ections 
are  kindred  with  its  own.  Such  hearts  have 
need  of  each  other — need,  too,  of  that  sus- 
taining, strengthening  presence  which  is  felt 
in  an  especial  manner,  '  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together.'  United  work  has, 
like  united  prayer,  its  peculiar  blessing.  How 
many  holy  yet  hazardous  enterprises — forlorn 
hopes,  as  it  were,  of  charity — would  scarcely 
have  been  conceived,  would  never  have  been 
carried  out,  but  through  a  glow  of  love,  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  amid  the  timid  counsels  and 
cold  comfortings  of  ordinary  society  I  Hearts 
need  to  be  strengthened  as  well  as  hands. 
And  it  is  in  all  that  constitutes  what  we  may 
call  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Clinrch  of 
Christ,  that  associated  action  is  now  peculiar- 
ly needed.  The  world  has  often  seen — for 
evil,  alas,  as  well  as  for  good — what  wonders 
can  be  eff'ected  when  a  body  of  men  are 
bound  together  by  one  pervading  spirit.  Such 
a  Communitv,  great,  almost  boundless  as  may 
be  its  resources,  lives  in  the  singleness,  and 
moves  with  the  freedom  of  individual  life  ;  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  varying  honi',  it  extends 
itself  to  meet  the  fresh  need.  What  centres 
of  light  and  consolation  such  communities 
may  yet  prove  to  the  man3'-peopled  desola- 
tions of  our  mining  districts,  and  manufactur- 
ing and  seaport  towns ! 

*  See,  on  this  head,  '  A  Protestant  Chapter,'  iu 

'  Ml/  life,  and  what  to  do  V'ilh  it,'  in  whicli  the  latio- 
nale  of  associ.ited  Christian  labour  is  set  forth  with 
uncommon  clearness  and  ability. 
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"While  we  have  been  engaged  in  writing 
this,  we  have  received  very  interesting  details 
of  a  work  now  going  on  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, which  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing. Though  as  yet  comparatively  little 
known,  this  work  seems  outwardly  to  have 
made  very  rapid  progress,  tliough  its  plan  had 
been  long  matured  ;  and  its  generous  and 
self-denying  founder,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  asked  how  long  he 
had  been  about  it,  might  perhaps  make  the 
reply  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  asked 
how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  paint  some  one 
picture — my  tchole  life.  Middlosborough,  a 
town  in  South  Durham,  first  rose  into  exist- 
ence as  a  shipping  place  for  the  coals  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  (so  memor- 
able as  Stephenson's  first  and  crowning  expe- 
riment), and  has  since  sprung  into  sudden 
prosperity  through  the  discovery  and  working 
of  iron  in  the  Cleveland  Hills.  Its  present 
Mayor,  in  a  speech  alluding  to  its  rapid  ad- 
vancement, mentions  that,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  be  had,  as  a  sailor  boy,  crossed  the  fields 
where  Jliddlesborough  now  stands,  to  fetidi 
milk  for  the  captain's  wife  from  a  solitary 
farin-liousc,  the  only  dwelling-place  in  the 
township,  which  now  contains  between  19,000 
and  20,000  inhabitants;  a  misled  multitude, 
there  being  many  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  among  them.  '  As  a  class' 
(we  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  friend  I'esiding 
there),  'our  poor  are  unthrifty,  intemperate, 
and  uncleanly.  Infant  life  is  fearfully  sacri- 
fieed,  and  the  need  of  holy  influence  very 
pressing.  This  is  a  place  in  which  gross 
wickedness  abounds;  even  very  little  children 
use,  as  one  passes,  language  such  as  one 
blushes  to  be  supposed  to  understand.  I  re- 
member one  child  (I  think  a  girl  too),  who 
was  in  the  hospital  for  severe  burns,  used 
language  so  bad,  that  even  the  men  were 
shocked.' 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  a  Cottage  Hospital 
■was  begun  there  by  a  lady,  who,  though  un- 
connected with  Middlesborough,  desired  to 
spend  her  time  and  income  in  ministering  to 
the  sick  poor  ;  for  wdiich  office  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  by  a  year's  training  at  Kaisers- 
werth.  She  took  a  house,  and,  assisted  by  a 
voluntary  worker  (formerly  a  domestic  ser- 
vant), began  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick  in 
their  own  homes;  in  time,  two  or  three  more 
cottages  were  added,  and  turned  into  an  hos- 
pital with  twelve  beds.  Here,  during  the  first 
year,  with  the  help  of  three  unpaid  nurses, 
she  received  fifty-five  in-door  patients,  besides 
giving  assistance  to  490  out-door  ones.  This 
hospital  has,  for  the  sake  of  better  air,  been 
lately  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  Middlesbo- 
rough, and  so  extended  as  to  admit  twenty 
patients;  while  its  place  in  the  town  has  been 


taken  bv  a  Branch  Hospital,  where,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  lady  with  whom  the 
work  first  began,  out-door  eases  are  still  at- 
tended to,  and  patients  looked  after  in  their 
own  homes,  both  as  regards  nursing  and  gene- 
ral comfort.  Here,  any  one  known  to  be  in 
need  can  be  supplied  with  food  and  wine,  as 
the  case  may  require,  as  well  as  with  personal 
attendance. 

In  the  Whitsun  week  of  this  'year,  the 
Convalescent  House  was  opened  at  Coalham, 
— a  village  within  easy  access,  where  patients 
requiring  change  of  air  and  sea-bathing  can 
have  these  advantages,  with  the  addition  of 
medical  attendance  and  every  personal  com- 
fort, fi'ee  of  charge.  These  three  houses  are 
entirely  attended  to  by  unpaid  female  work- 
ers, now  amounting  to  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, drawn  from  various  classes  of  society, 
bound  only  for  one  year,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  ensuring  steadiness  in  work.  A  Peniten- 
tiary is  to  be  built  next  spring  ;  and  an  Or- 
phanage, and  also  a  school  for  the  daughters 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  taught  by  ladies  unpaid, 
are  also  in  contemplation.  Religious  instruc- 
tion of  a  direct  kind,  and  much  prayer,  ac- 
company these  works  of  mercy.  At  the  Cot- 
tage Hospital  there  is  both  a  resident  chap- 
lain and  a  ladv  whose  office  is  confined  to 
teaching  ;  and  besides  the  instruction  given 
to  patients  as  far  as  they  desire,  and  arc  able 
to  bear  it,  there  is  a  night-school  held  in  the 
district  for  men  and  boys,  Bible  classes  for 
young  women,  and  visiting  from  house  to 
house.  '  Without  any  doubt'  (we  quote  again 
from  our  friend,  who  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  work  she  describes),  '  many  hospital 
patients  are  now  church-goers,  who  never 
were  so  before.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  men  with  wooden  legs  com- 
ing in  to  join  our  services.  And  surely,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  indirect  blessings,  we  may 
number  among  them  the  gentle  and  humaniz- 
ing influences  that  have  been  carried  into 
many  poor  homes.  Intercourse  with  old  pa- 
tients has  always  been  kept  up,-  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  been  at  two  Christmas  festivals, 
where  all  of  them  that  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether were  present  with  their  wives;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  the 
manners  of  these  rough  men,  both  towards 
each  other  and  the  ladies  who  waited  on 
them.  Not  long  ago,  a  few  Staftbrdshire 
men,  in  the  employment  of  a  firm  that  has 
always  supported  the  hospital,  asked  leave  to 
give  a  public  entertainment  of  their  own  get- 
ting up  for  its  benefit.  It  was  entitled  "  Jo- 
seph .and  his  Brethren  ;"  and  the  performers, 
who  were  among  the  steadiest  men  at  the 
works,  must  have  taken  immense  pains  in 
learning  their  parts.  One  was  reminded  of 
the  Mysterie  Plays  of  eariy  times,  some  of  the 
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situations  being  sligbtly  hidicrous ;  yet  not 
so,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the  performers,  nor  to 
the  spectators  in  general,  who  were,  I  dare 
say,  inclined  to  say  witli  the  St.  Giles'  poor 
people  to  whom  Mr.  Wliitwcll  exhibited  his 
dissolving  views  from  Scripture,  "  We  never 
knew  that  the  Bible  was  such  a  grand  pic- 
ture-book before."  The  proceeds  were  hand- 
ed to  Miss  J .     Not  long  ago,  a  woman 

from  a  neighbouring  village  underwent  a  very 
painful  operation  here  ;  and  she  is  so  grate- 
ful, that  she  never  comes  near  without  bring- 
ing a  nosegay  of  flowers,  or  a  couple  of  pears 
for  the  lady  nurse;  and  once  she  brought  a 
basket  of  apples,  with  the  request  that  a  pie 
might  be  made  large  enough  for  every  one  in 
the  house  to  have  a  share.  Eecovcred  pa- 
tients not  only  keep  up  a  kindly  connection 
with  the  hospital,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  lend- 
ing valuable  aid  :  indeed,  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  necessary  to  hire  additional  help, 
when  needed  for  sitting  up  at  nights,  the 
charge  being  always  undertaken  of  free  will. 
A  man  who  lives  near  the  hospital  has  been 
so  pleased  to  see  the  care  bestowed  on  his  sick 
neighbours,  that,  when  lie  is  employed  on 
what  is  termed  the  "  night  shift,"  he  takes 
two  hours  from  his  day's  rest,  in  which  he 
digs  the  hospital  garden.' 

Before  we   pass  from   the   subject  of  asso- 
ciated work,  it  seems  well  to  advert  to  one  of 
its  most  valuable  features;  the   conservative 
element  which  belongs  to  a  community.  Any 
one  who  has  worked  for  a  number  of  years 
in    any    field   of  labour  connected   with   the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  will  be  astonished,  as 
time   wears   on,  to  find   in   how  different   a 
light  his  work  now  lies  before  him  ;  will  find 
that,  while  he  still  keeps  the  same  end  before 
him,  he  attains  it  now  through   very  different 
means  from  those  he  first  employed, — a  facili- 
ty, as    of  the    practised  eye   and   hand,    has 
grown    upon  him.     Even    his    failures  have 
become   fruitful  ;    he  feels,  though   ho  could 
not  perhaps  embody  all  he  h.as  acquired  in  a 
treatise,  that  he  could  easily  put  another  per- 
son in  the  way  of  doing  such  and  such  things 
with  less  effort,  and  to  a  far  surer  result,  than 
his  own  first   attempts  cost   him.     Now,  in 
single-handed  work  there  is  a  constant  begin- 
ning of  all  over  again.     A  devoted  Christian 
woman,  for  instance,  lives,  labours,  and   dies 
in  some  town  or  village  :  she  has  accumulated 
a  store  of  that  practical  wisdom  which  expe- 
rience, and    experience  only,  can  give.     All 
this  dies  with  her.     She  may,  it  is  true,  have 
been  able  to  imbue   some  younger  friend   or 
relative   with   her  spirit;    '/e  hicn  ne  nieurt 
jamais.''     Some  one  may   still   walk   in    her 
steps  and  quote  her  sayings  J,   but  the  tradi- 
tion of  her  life,  which,  in  a  community,  would 
have  passed  silently  into  the  common  life,  and 


enriched  it  for  ever,  is  lost.     All  that  is  truly 
great  and  enduring  in  social  progress  requires 
time,  and  growth,  and  s.  succession  of  workers, 
bringing   it    slowly    to    perfection, — requires 
something  like  the  conditions  so  favourable 
to    the    develoqment    of  manual    industry — ■ 
those  which  admit  of  the  various  members  so 
working  in  and  through  each  other — that  one 
person  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  work,  or  even 
the  part  of  a   work,  for  which   he  has  most 
natural  fitness  or  acquired  skill.     S\ich  con- 
ditions cannot  be  realized  except  through   as- 
sociation ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
can  be  no   greater  blessing  for  our  country, 
and  for  its  many  workers,  who  do  want  train- 
ing and  svstem,  and  wdio  want  that  only,  than 
the  establishment  of  institutions  to  which  or- 
ganization is  so  essential,  that  a  sort   of  un- 
written code  of  order  seems  to  pervade  their 
very  atmosphere.     It  has  been  remarked  that, 
while  in  the  Crimea,  our  hired  nurses  disgraced 
themselves  through   incompetency  and  diso- 
bedience,  and   many  of   our   own  volunteer 
ladies  were  obliged  to  return  home  ill  or  worn 
out,   the   Sisters    of  Mercy    and    of   Charity 
'  held  on  with  unflagging  spirit  and  energy — 
never    surprised,    never    put   out ;    ready    in 
resource,  meeting  all  difficulties  with  a  cheer- 
ful spirit, — a  superiority  owing  to  their  pre- 
vious training  and  experience.'     We  find  Miss 
Parkes,  too,  saying,  in  the  report  of  her  valu- 
able experience  among  her  own  sex  :  '  I  have 
seen    many    highly    educated    and    refined 
women  in  want"  of  employment  during   the 
last  year,  but  among  them  not  half-a-dozen 
competent  (even  on  their  own  conviction)  to 
take  the   responsibility  of  management  on  a 
laro-e  scale, — such    as -would   be  involved  in 
the  matronship  of  female  emigrant  ships,  the 
control   of  a  wild  troop  of  reformatory  girls, 
or  the  overseership  of  the  female  wards  of  a 
workhouse.     And  why?     Because  Ihcy  have 
had  no  training.   Sisters  of  Charity  abroad  do 
all  these  things.     Our  notion  of  them  in  Eng- 
land  is   chiefly  connected   with   the   field    of 
battle,  and  the   nursing   of  the  poor  at  their 
own  homes.     But  these  are  but  a  small  part 
of  their  duties.     They  get  through  in  sepa- 
rate divisions  nearly  all  the  duties  performed 
(or  unperformed)  in  our  workhouses.     They 
take  charge  of  orphan  and  destitute  children, 
and   bring  up  the  girls  for  service, — they  un- 
dertake the  care  of  the  aged  and  crippled, 
— distribute    medicines, — manage   in   foreign 
cities,  most  of  the  casual    relief  funds, — un- 
dertake the  training  of  criminal  and  vagrant 
children.     All  these  duties  require  something 
more  for  their  wise  fulfilment  than  love  and 
patience  :    they    require    energ}',    foresight, 
economy,  the  hahit  of  working  in  concert  and 
svhordination.      Accordingly,    we    find    the 
women  who  are  to  fulfil  them  subjected  to  a 
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severe  and  mutbodical  training.  And  we 
must,  do  the  same,  if  we  would  have  women 
successfully  employed  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  social  economy.  Here  and  there 
we  may  find  one  specially  fitted,  to  whom 
order  and  economy  come  by  right  divine ; 
but  if  we  take  the  few  women  who  are  even 
DOW  filling  marked  positions  of  public  im- 
portance, we  shall  generally  find  they  have 
received  regular  training  in  some  way.  In 
every  department  of  our  benevolent  exertion 
there  is  a  want  of  efficient  machinery  for  im- 
parting a  knowledge,  which  books  alone,  or 
even  books  combined  with  oral  instruction, 
will  not  give.  Not  only  must  the  mind  be 
furnished  with  necessary  knowledge,  but  the 
habits  must  be  trained  in  activity,  prudence, 
and  control.  Such  workei's  can  only  be 
trained  in  the  works  they  are  eventually  to 
perform,  just  as  the  swimmer  can  only  be 
taught  in  water.' 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  inestimable  lectures, 
dwells  greatly  upon  the  benefits  which  hospi- 
tals, penitentiaries,  even  prions,  have  already 
reaped  bv  the  exchange  of  paid  for  volunteer 
labour,  or,  where  this  exchange  is  nnattained 
or  unattainable, by  the  infusion,  along  with  the 
official,  of  'the  feminine  and  religious  ele- 
ment.' She  does  well  to  place  them  together, 
for  the  two  have  much  in  common  :  the  work 
of  each  is  silent,  indirect,  pervasive,  not  pur- 
sued by  dry  and  mechanical  routine,  but  far 
more  certain  in  its  result;  being 

'  Like  the  elements. 
Which  come  and  go  unseen,  yet  do  effect^ 
Rare  issues  by  their  operanee^ 

She  places  in  strong  contrast* — a  contrast 

*  Alns  that  in  our  Christian  land  tliere  should 
yet  be  so  much  to  bring  out  this  contrast  in  a  still 
more  cruel  light.  Mis.  Jameson  speaks  of  the 
melancholy  dulness,  mingled  with  a  strange  license 
and  levity,  characteristic  of  the  wards  for  the 
old  and  sick  in  our  parish  workhouses, — the  ab- 
sence of  all  that  tends  to  earthly  solace  or  heaven- 
ly consolation.  The  admirable  papers  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Workhouse  Vixiting  Society  (pub- 
lished by  Longman)  biing  to  light  particulars 
which  deepen  the  general  impression  of  sadness  her 
words  convey.  'Our  workhouses,'  we  are  there 
told,  '  contain  more  than  8000  sick,  infirm,  and 
aged  persons;  and  for  these  what  imperfect  pro- 
vision fur  nursing  has  been  made  I  Hospital 
nurses  have  been  found  deficient  as  a  class,  but 
workhouse  nurses  are  invariably  many  grades 
lower  still,  because  no  remuneration  is  permitted 
them  (being,  we  suppose,  themselves  paupers); 
and,  therefore,  no  woman  with  a  possibility  of 
procuring  a  return  for  her  labour,  will  be  found 
willing  to  undertake  a  post  of  such  hardship. 
In  geiieral,  they  are  both  physically  and  mo- 
rally incompetent;  while  their  work,  if  attended 
to,  would  entail  an  amount  of  labour,  both  night 
and  day,  which  none  in  hospitals  would  undertake 
to  perform.  To  sleep,  live,  and  eat  in  a  ward  filled 
with  sick  people,  is  enough  to  unfit  any  woman  for 


with  which  many  must  be  fiimiliar — the  mere 
infirmary,  where  all  is  formal,  cold,  clean,  and 
silent,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  is  so  appa- 
rent wherever  the  presence  of  'that  which 
worketh  by  love  '  is  felt.  Work  and  amuse- 
ment are  going  on  ;  there  is  cleanliness  still, 
but  with  [t  movement,  airiness,  and  comfort. 
Our  letter  from  Middlesborough  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  'of  men  who,  from  the 
severe  nature  of  their  injuries,  have  been 
long  in  the  hospital,  taught  to  employ  their 
fingers  usefully  and  pleasantly  in  knittmg 
comforters  and  Aff"ghan  blankets,  who  have 
said,  when  so  employed,  "  Ithelps  to  keep  the 
pain  oft',  ma'am  ;"  of  a  poor  boy  laid  up  there 
for  several  months,  who  learnt  to  make 
wreaths  of  tissue  paper  with  which  many 
Christmas  trees  were  adorned ;  of  rough 
hands,  which  had  never  worked  at  anything 
but  bricks  or  iron,  learning  to  be  skilful  in 
delicate  work.' 

But  why  multiply  details  on  a  point  so 
self-evident?  It  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  heart,  we  all  know,  which  alone  can 
reach  it  surely.  Our  subject  is  already  grow- 
ing beyond  our  limits  ;  yet  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  province  in  which  the  work 
of  those  who  ask  souls  for  their  hire,  and 
seek  no  other  wages,  peculiarly  lies.  We 
allude  to  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women. 
This  work  is  one  for  other  hearts,  other 
hands,  than  those  of  paid  agents,  however 
trustworthy ;  it  must  be  committed,  it  must 
be  left,  to  the  charge  of  those  to  whom  tlie 
coin,  long  lost  and  trodden  under  foot,  is  still 
precious,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  image 
and  .superscription  it  bears.  It  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt this  work  of  training  and  restoration, 
as  has  been  attempted  in  many  penitentiaries, 
through  drill  and  system. 

'  A  deadly  hurt  must  have  strong  cure. 
Or  it  hath  none  at  all.' 


her  work :  the  wish  for  food  is  lost,  then  comes  the 
inevitable  desire  for  drink.  .  .  .  Invalids  will 
seldom  reap  the  good  of  the  comforts  kinddiearted 
visitors  supply.  Pillows,  cushions,  or  bed  rests, 
whatever  requires  a  little  trouble  to  arrange,  they 
will  continually  neglect,  or  use  once  or  twice  in  a 
way  which  will  make  it  appear  quite  unservicea- 
ble. Chairs  they  constantly  monopolize,  so  that 
the  patients,  for  whom  they  were  intended,  dare  not 
use  them.  When  poor  creatures  reach  such  stages 
of  weakness  as  to  be  unable  to  help  themselves  in 
particular  ways,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  nurses 
grudge  them  a  refreshing  drink,  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  which  would  ensue.  I  have  seen  a 
case  of  this  kind  so  shocking  that  I  can  hardly 
describe  it  A  poor  woman,  disturbed  in  mind  by 
excessive  pain,  making  piteous  signs  for  something 
to  drink,  and  the  nurse,  for  this  reason,  refusing  to 
give  it.  On  my  insisting,  and  giving  her  a  mug  of 
wretched  cold  workhouse  tea,  the  poor  creature 
drank  it  like  a  man  dying  in  the  desert,  with  an 
eagerness  perfectly  appalling.' 
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The  world  cannot  regenerate  what  it  lias 
destroyed  ;  I'espectability  makes  no  converts 
from  such  ranks  as  these  ;  yet  they  may  be 
recruited  into  a  higher  service.  There  is  a 
kind,  our  Lord  Himself  tells  us,  that  goeth 
not  out  save  by  pra3'er  and  fasting.  Close 
communion  with  God,  eminent  self-abnega- 
tion, and  a  freedom  from  life's  more  engrossing 
ties,  are  incumbent  upon  those  who,  in  the 
strength  of  their  Master's  name,  would  aspire 
to  cast  out  these  darker  spirits  from  the  tene- 
ments they  have  shattered.  We  have  com- 
pared our  single  women  to  Levites.  "Who 
shall  sav  that  we  have  not  many  among  us 
such  as  was  Lie  of  the  better  covenant, — true 
daughters  of  consolation,  with  senses  exer- 
cised to  discern  between  good  and  evil ; 
world-wise,  if  it  may  be,  but,  above  all,  heart- 
wise, — taught  by  God  Himself  out  of  His  two 
great  books,  and  skilled  to  apply  the  medi- 
cines of  the  Word  to  the  liurts  of  the  soul? 
Let  such  put  on  their  '  gentle  armour  :'  love, 
like  zeal,  'clothes  us  with  a  cloak;'  and  they 
arc  so  safe  that  they  can  afford  to  be  brave, 
knowing  that  charity  takes  its  own  atmo- 
sphere about  with  it — one  disinfectant  of 
moral  evil.  Such  a  woman  will  find  lier  way 
to  another's  heart  throua-h  the  exercise  of  a 
tact  that  IS  more  to  her  than  wisdom,  and 
will/teZ  it  where  sight  fails.  Woman's  liand 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  workings  of  charity. 

'  Ipsa  aoies  nonrlum  falcis,  tentancla  sed  uncis, 
Carpendffl  manibus  frondes  interque  legend^.' 

In  her  nature  there  is  little  that  tends 
towards  the  abstract — she  seeks  a  personal 
interest  in  all  things  ;  and  this  disposition,  so 
often  her  hindrance,  becomes  here  her  highest 
gain.  In  such  a  task,  the  complicated  jilay 
of  sympathies  ever  at  work  within  lier — the 
dramatic  faculty  by  means  of  which  she  so 
readily  makes  the  feelings  of  others  her  own 
— find  full  expansion.  To  her,  synvpathy  is 
power,  because  to  her  it  is  knowledge;  and  it 
is  this  ability  to  feel  with  others,  as  well  as  for 
them,  that  takes  all  hardness  or  ostentation 
from  instruction  and  counsel — all  implied  su- 
periority from  pity  and  consolation.  The 
woman,  or  man,  of  true  feeling  does  not 
come  down  upon  the  sinner  or  sufferer  fi'om 
another  region,  but  is  always,  for  the  time 
being,  on  a  level  with  those  that  are  addressed 
— able  even  to  see  things,  as  they  see  them  ; 
and  of  this  they  are  well  aware.  No  class  of 
persons  seem  so  alive  to  exalted  goodness,  so 
able  to  discriminate  between  it  and  what  is 
merely  external  and  official,  as  the  outcast 
and  degraded.  They  cling  to  it  with  an  af- 
fection, a  reverence  almost  superstitious,  as  if 
it  were  a  link  between  their  souls  and  heaven. 
Nay,  it  is  not  too  rmich  to  say,  that  they  even 


feel  at  liome  with  it — strangelv  familiar  and 
confidential.  Between  them  and  mere  world- 
ly respectability  there  is  a  great  gulf  set, 
which  they  know  that  they  can  never  over- 
pass; not  so  between  them  and  Christ. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  among  us  many 
valuable  women,  ardently  desiring  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent  in  Christ's  service,  whose 
habits  of  mind  disincline  them  for  the  routine 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  organized 
work;  who  would  not  be  either  so  happy  or 
so  useful  when  banded  with  otliers,  as  in  fol- 
lowing out  some  equally  defined  woik  of  a 
detached  kind.  Does  not  this  point  to  our 
need  of  a  recognised  order  of  women  in  the 
Church — deaconesses,  who  might  go  forth  to 
their  work  singly,  or,  better  still,  two  and 
two,  as  our  Lord  sent  His  disciples  ?  Let 
them  work  under  the  direction  of  the  minis- 
try, as  scripture  readers  do ;  and  let  them  re- 
ceive, as  they  do,  some  salary — one  that, 
while  it  maintains  the  labourer,  could  not 
tempt  her  to  the  work.  Such  women  might 
gradually  supercede  paid  officials  in  the  care 
of  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and  workhouses, 
or  might,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  suggests,  take  the 
control  of  such,  with  that  moral  advantage 
which  always  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
woman  '  officially  authorized  yet  not  hired.' 
We  are  aware  how  much  a  higher  clement  is 
needed  in  such  places ;  and  we  know,  too, 
that  it  cannot  be  infused  by  the  mere  visiting 
lady,  however  kind  and  judicious.  Inspection, 
exhortation,  accomplish  little:  \i\&  iiiflaence 
that  is  here  needed;  and  this  influence  must 
be  permanent,  and  also  authorized,  so  as  to 
remove  it  from  the  imputation  of  interference, 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  natural  older  of 
things.  Or,  in  the  field  of  general  usefulness, 
what  a  blessing  might  one  or  two  such  women 
become,  by  settling  quietly  in  some  village  in 
the  manufacturing  or  mining  districts,  where 
the  people  have  high  wages,  but  not  one  soften- 
ing, humanizing  taste,  or  even  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  such  !  A  kind  lady,  skilled  in  the 
civilising  arts  of  sewing  and  housewifery,  and 
helped,  perhaps,  by  a  faithful  and  religious 
servant,  would  gradually  become  the  friend 
of  the  poor,  ignorant,  over-tasked  women, 
would  get  into  their  thoughts  and  ways,  learn 
their  real  difficulties,  and  show  them  how  to 
make  home  abetter,  happier  place  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been.  A.  great  change  seems  lately 
to  have  come  across  the  spirit  of  Christian 
exertion,  connected  with  a  change  in  those 
upon  whom  it  has  to  work.  While  the  dark 
places  of  our  land — places  '  without  order, 
where  the  light  itself  is  as  darkness' — are 
many  ;  while,  even  in  our  more  apparently 
favoured  agricultural  districts,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  deplorably  low,  and  a  .sort  of  old- 
fashioned  respectability  seems  to  have  died,  as 
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regards  the  humbler  classes,  out  of  the  land 
— such  as  existed  in  old  people,  whom  we  can 
all  remember,  upright  and  God-fearing,  some- 
what '  dark  in  views,'  yet  of  a  general  tone 
of  character  that  made  association  with  them 
a  pleasure — signs  of  hope  are  not  wanting. 
Work  is  at  once  a  more  difficult  and  a  more 
interesting,  more  encouraging  thing  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  sefems  to  us  as  if  it  has  more 
and  more  to  lose  the  character  of  bounty,  and 
to  take  that  of  help.  Tlie  days  of  dole  and 
almsgiving  are  numbered  ;  Lady  Bountiful, 
and  those  she  rainisteVed  to,  have  alike  pass- 
ed away  ;  the  exigencies  of  our  present  time 
demand  more  costly  sacrifices.  Some  of 
these — like  that  of  the  Hamburg  Brethren, 
who,  on  what  they  call  an  inner  mission,  go 
and  live  in  the  jails,  dressing  as  the  convicts  do, 
and  associating  with  them — maj'  at  present 
appear  hard  to  us,  even  impossible  ;  but  when 
the  time  for  such  comes,  the  strength  will  be 
given  also.  'He  maketli  my  feet  like  hind's 
feet ;  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms.' 
The  heroic  age  of  Christianity  is  yet  to  come 
— its  Harvest  yet  to  be  gathered  in,  in  the 
day  when  '  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that 
soweth  seed.'  Our  age  has  man}'  saddening 
and  fearful  features  ;  but,  amongst  all  of  these 
— the  absence  of  self-restraint,  the  impatience 
of  outward  rule — who,  that  goes  much  among 
the  Poor,  can  have  failed  to  perceive  a  real 
desire  for  improvement;  above  all,  a  quick- 
ened, a  ra/iorea^ interest  in  divine  things,  which 
makes  us  believe  that  the  character  of  our 
Christian  intercourse  with  them  will  change 
— will  no  longer  be  concerned  with  'giving' 
only  ?  How  affecting  are  the  relations  that 
have  been  established  between  the  authoress 
of  'Ragged  Homes,'  and  her  poor,  loving, 
confiding  women — between  Miss  Marsh  and 
her  'Navvies' — between  the  authoress  of 
'  Ploughing  and  Sowing,'  and  her  rude,  neg- 
lected, Yorkshire  farming  boys !  Do  not 
these  things  prove — if  proof  were  needed — 
how  susceptible  the  humbler  classes  are,  not 
only  to  Christian  culture,  but  to  all  the  kind- 
lier affections  of  our  nature, — more  especially 
to  the  exquisite  moral  charm  of  refinement, 
that  holy,  that  communicable  gift  ? 

We  have  in  some  degree  left  our  subject ; 
indeed,  we  have  not  striven  to  keep  to  it  too 
closely,  feeling  that  to  consider  '  Our  Single 
Women'  as  a  class  apart,  would  be  to  think 
of  them  in  too  narrow  a  spirit.  Woman, 
whether  single  or  married,  is  linked  with  so- 
ciety at  every  turn,  directly  or  obliquely : 
her  action  upon  it  is  increasing,  and  her 
power  over  it  is  one  which  extends  far  beyond 
its  apparent  limits — which  lasts  far  beyond  the 
few  short  years  in  which  youth  and  beauty 
make   her  a   visible  queen.     As   mother,    as 


maiden,  as  wife,  as  friend,  she  is  linked  with 
man,  through  inner  and  intimate  bonds,  of 
which  the  outward  are  but  a  symbol.  If  her 
fall  lias  been  indeed  his  'diminishing' — if 
the  frivolity  and  narrowness  of  woman's  spirit, 
her  inability  to  rise  above  the  actual  and  per- 
sonal, has  too  often  limited  man's  horizon, 
what  will  her  'fulness'  be?  If  he  has  suf- 
fered from  her  poverty,  how  will  he  rejoice  in 
her  '  wealth  ' — in  her  more  tender  and  chas- 
tened feelings,  her  more  unselfish  and  ex- 
panded aims  ?  Woman  has  already  done 
much  for  herself  by  herself.  Let  him,  then, 
become  in  all  things  the  helper  of  his  help- 
meet ;  let  her  not  want  his  generous  co- 
operation in  aiding  her  to  reach  the  goal  of 
her  so-evident  and  worthy  ambition, — 

'At  last  to  set  lierself  to  Ilim, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  wonls.' 


Art.  IV.— 1.    The  Thurloe  Stale  Papers. 

2.  The  Clarendon  State  Papers. 

3.  Fowler's  Life  of  Sir  Oeorge  Douglas. 

4.  Burnet's  Lives  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

5.  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

6.  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals. 
1.  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Turner. 

8.  Memoirs  of  Tiirenne. 

9.  Carlyle's  Letters  and  Spceehes  of  Oliver 

Cromwell. 

10.  Guizot's '■  Histoire  de  Cromwell' 

11.  Guizot's  ^Histoire  de  Richard  Cromwell' 

12.  Vauyhan's    Protectorate    of   Cromieell, 

etc.  etc. 

'Of  Sir  William  Lockhart,  our  ambassador 
in  France  in  these  years,'  writes  Mr.  Carlyle 
in  his  Life  of  Cromwell,  'there  were  much 
more  to  be  said  than  we  have  room  for  here. 
A  man  of  distinguished  qualities,  of  manifold 
adventures  and  employments,  whose  bio- 
graphy, if  he  could  find  any  biographer  with 
real  industry  insteSid  of  sham  industry,  and, 
above  all  things,  with  human  eyes  instead  of 
pedant  spectacles,  might  still  be  worth  writing 
in  brief  compass.  He  does  diplomatic,  war- 
like, and  whatever  work  conies  before  him,  in 
an  effectual  and  manful  manner.  It  is  thought 
by  judges,  that  in  Lockhart  the  Lord  Protector 
had  the  best  ambassador  of  the  age.'  Others 
competent  to  judge  have  spoken  after  the 
same  manner — Clarendon,  De  Foe,  Godwin, 
and  Guizot.  '  Sir  William  Lockhart,'  says 
Bishop  Burnet,    who  knew  him   well,    '  was 

both  a  wise  and  gallant  man I  ever 

looked  on  him  as  the  greatest  man  that  his 
country  produced  next  to  Sir  Robert  Murray.' 
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It  is  singular  that  a  man  so  liigbly  gifted, 
and  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
transactions  of  a  memorable  time,  should  have 
fallen  so  much  out  of  sight — that  no  one, 
■whether  with  'insight'  or  without  it,  should 
have  made  a  serious  effort  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  historical  position  which  is  his  due. 
There  have  been  several  interesting  notices 
of  him  in  manuals  of  popular  biography,  but 
all  of  them  imperfect,  and  most  of  them  in- 
correct. We  propose,  then,  so  far  as  the 
limited  space  assigned  to  us  permits,  to  make 
some  slight  contribution  to  the  removal  of  a 
lono;  injustice.  As  we  must  not  crowd  our 
pages  with  foot-notes,  we  may  state  that  our 
sources  of  information  are  chiefiy  the  Tliurloo 
and  Clarendon  State  Papers,  the  vast  range 
of  contemporary  histories,  memoirs,  and 
diaries,  the  Scottish  and  English  newspapers 
of  the  day;  we  have  also  taken  one  or  two 
facts  from  a  family  memoir,  which,  though  in 
parts  mythical,  is  in  the  main  to  be  depended 
on. 

William  Lockhart  was  born  in  the  year 
1620.  lie  was  of  the  old  Clydesdale  family 
of  Lee.  Even  in  boyhood  he  displayed  a  bold 
and  adventurous  spirit.  When  not  more  than 
fourteen  lie  lied  from  his  father's  displeasure 
to  the  Continent,  entered  the  Dutcli  army, 
and  for  a  time  had  the  rough  experience  of  a 
common  soldier.  His  new  life  could  not  have 
been  a  ))leasant  one  for  a  well-born  Scottish 
youth,  and  he  was  not  long  in  abandoning  it. 
He  left  Holland  again,  we  suppose  a  fugitive, 
and,  crossing  Germany  on  foot,  joined,  at 
Dantzic,  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  re- 
present England  in  a  congress  called  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland. 
He  liad  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Douglas 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of 
Lee  ;  but  succeeding  at  last  in  removing  the 
doubts  of  his  relative,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  ambassador's  suite,  and  was  treated 
with  all  kindness.  Such  is  the  family  tradition, 
and  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  dis- 
trust it.  It  is  certain  that  Lockhart  was  with 
his  uncle  ni  Poland — in  whatever  way  ho 
came  lhi;re — at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
He  probably  went  with  him  to  Warsaw  in 
the  spring  of  1635,  and  in  the  Polish  capital 
received  his  first  introduction  to  courtly  life. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Marienburg,  where  Douglas  I'esided 
during  the  second  session  of  the  congress 
alluded  to,  gaining  insight  into  the  ways  of 
diplomacy,  and  into  the  system  and  actual 
condition  of  European  politics.  There  were 
armies,  too,  in  tliose  parts.  Lockhart,  it  is 
likely,  was  in  his  uncle's  train,  when  Douglas, 
along  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
mediating  powers,  visited  the  Polish  king  in 


his  camp,  and  was  present  at  a  review  of  his 
army.  It  must  have  been  a  gallant  sight — 
a  siaht  for  young  eyes  to  feast  on — a  sight  to 
kindle  3ou"ng  hearts  with  any  fire  in  them 
into  a  blaze.  Besides  infantry,  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  horsemen  on  the  field,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Polish  gentlemen,  all  ad- 
mirably mounted,  gorgeously  caparisoned, 
elate  with  recent  victoiies'.  We  may  still  less 
doubt  that  the  Scottish  youth  visited  the 
Swedish  '  Leaguer,'  which  was  near,  and  there 
felt  the  power  of  the  associations  which  still 
clung,  though  somewhat  faded,  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  great  Gustavus.  Twenty  years  after 
this,  in  a  leltorfrom  Paris,  Lockhart  intimates 
that,  when  a  youth  in  Poland,  he  had  his 
wits  about  him  and  his  eyes  open. 

His  home-coming  was  sad  enough.  Sir 
George  Douglas  was  recalled.  On  liis  way 
to  England  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Da- 
min,  in  Pomerania,  and  died  after  an  illness 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Lockhart  returned 
with  his  body,  which  was  conveyed  first  of 
all  in  stately  funeral  procession  to  Hamburg, 
and  thence  by  ship  to  Leith.  It  nmst  have 
been  in  early  summer  of  ]636  that  he  re- 
appeared in  Clydesdale,  after  a  singular  Con- 
tinental tour — one  of  God's  planning — with 
remarkable  foreshadowings  of  and  prepara- 
tions for  his  future. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lockhart  did 
not  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  One  might 
have  expected  great  joy  in  the  old  house  of 
Lee  over  the  lost  one  found — eager  and  proud 
attention  to  the  story  of  his  adventures  in 
foreign  lands.  It  seems  to  have  been  other- 
wise. Sir  James  Lockhart's  displeasure  was 
not  removed,  and  William  found  little  com- 
fort in  his  father's  house.  Ready  enough,  as 
he  may  have  been,  to  take  ofi'ence,  grown 
restless  too  and  aspiring,  the  result  was  an- 
other flight  to  the  Continent,  and  a  longer 
residence  there.  Supplied  with  money  by 
his  mother,  he  became  a  student  at  a  Conti- 
nental seat  of  learning.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  portion  of  his  life  was 
profitably  spent, — though  we  know  e.vtremely 
little  of  it.  When  his  course  of  study  was 
completed,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  the 
army  of  France,  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of 
horse.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
the  course,  as  we  suppose,  of  the  year  1645, 
bringing  with  him  perhaps  Kepublican  sym- 
patlnes  gathered  in  the  States,  and  bringing 
also  acquaintance  with  French  character, 
French  politics,  and  French  warfare. 

The  llamiltons,  his  patrons,  had  now  joined 
the  Covenanting  party ;  and  a  field  was 
opened  for  him  in  Scotland.  In  1646  he 
received  his  commission  as  Colonel  in  the 
Scottish  army — the  Earl  of  Lanark  demitting 
in  his  favour.     His  first  active  employment 
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we  know  of,  was  against  Montrose,  who  was 
trying  to  rally  in  the  Nortli.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  accompanied  Middleton  in  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  character,  and  was  present  at  the 
famons  interview  on  the  Isla,  in  which  the 
king's  lieutenant  agreed  to  sheathe  his  sword, 
and  go  into  voluntaijy  exile.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Bui'net,  who  had  conversed  with 
Lockhart  on  the  subject.  '  Middleton,'  he 
savs,  '  took  Lockhart  with  him  to  the  inter- 
view, who  told  Montrose  what  commands 
were  laid  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
to  serve  liim.'  The  Bishop  further  adds,  that 
'that  noble  gentleman  began  at  this  time  to 
show  those  eminent  qualities,  which  made 
liim  afterwards  to  be  so  much  esteemed  over 
Eurojic,  and  his  death  to  be  so  universally 
lamented.' 

Lockhart  was  an  officer  of  trust  and  dis- 
tinction, in  the  unhapjty  war  of  the  Engage- 
ment, in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  made 
a  vain  effort  to  save  Charles  L  from  Republican 
wrath,  and  to  gi\'e  him  back  his  crown.  After 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at 
I'reston,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  English 
army,  and  spent  some  time  in  England  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  His  English  captivity  we 
regard  as  a  most  important  event  in  his  his- 
tory, as  indeed  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 

Lockhart  was  sent  first  of  all  to  Hull,  where 
he  remained  a  couple  of  months.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  these  months  were  not 
without  their  influence  on  him.  The  governor 
of  Hull  was  a  likely  person  to  impress  one  of 
his  generous  and  aspiring  character,  especially 
if  he  were  tinged  with  the  political  idealism 
of  the  age:  we  allude  to  Overton,  the  distin- 
guished soldier,  the  high  Republican,  the  one 
in  Mikon's  group  of  noble  Puritans  whom 
the  great  poet  describes  as  most  endeared  to 
him  by  the  similitude  of  their  studies  and  the 
suavity  of  liis  manners.  Turner  tells  us,  that 
the  soldier  of  the  Parliament  showed  much 
attention  to  the  Scottish  officers  under  his 
surveillance. 

From  Hull,  Lockhart  was  removed  to 
Newcastle.  He  was  there  under  similar  in- 
fluences, and  the  indications  are  hardly  to  be 
mistaken.  There  is  a  significant  sneer  in  the 
memoirs  of  Sir  James  Turner,  for  which  we 
are  disposed  to  be  grateful  to  the  persecuting 
worthy:  'Lockhart,'  he  says,  'might  have 
been  released  for  money,  but,  whether  it  was 
to  save  that,  or  to  enjoy  the  too  acceptable 
company  of  Paul  Hobson  that  he  remained 
at  Newcastle,  he  knows  best.'  That  is,  Lock- 
hart was  intimate  with  Paul  Hobson — a  very 
discreditable  person.  Sir  James  evidently 
thinks — with  the  Roundhead's  mark  in  his 
very  name.  Who  was  he?  He  was  the  last 
man  with  whom  a  cavalier  could  have  con- 
genial fellowship — the  last  man  with  whom 
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an  Engager  even  of  the  most  decorous  sort 
would  naturally  associate.  Paul  Hobson  w'as 
at  this  time  deputy-governor  of  Newcastle — 
a  'stout'  praying  soldier,  of  the  true  Crom- 
wellian  type.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hobson 
had  not  long  ago  signed,  with  his  subordinate 
officers,  in  name  of  the  'garrisons  of  New- 
castle and  Tynemonth,'  one  of  those  stern 
petitioning  letters  to  the  Lord  General  Pair- 
fax,  demanding  justice  against  a  royal  traitor. 
There  are  other  notices  of  him,  and  all  of  the 
same  kind.  The  'acceptable  company '  of 
Paul  Hobson  was  most  significant.  It  looks 
as  if  Colonel  Lockhart  were  yielding  to  the 
[prevalent  political  and  religious  spirit — were 
passing  through  its  strange  experiences — were 
putting  off  the  Cavalier  and  putting  on  the 
Puritan.  Is  not  this  the  solution  of  his  future 
course  ?  As  a  simple  historical  fact,  we  find 
him  no  more  after  this  among  Stuart  devotees, 
but  among  men  of  a  very  different  character. 

Obtaining  his  liberty,  Lockhart  returned  to 
Scotland,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1649. 
He  seems  to  have  been  restored  at  once  to 
his  command  in  the  ai'my,  which  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  strict  Presbyterians.  He  is 
mentioned  by  the  contemporary  memoir- 
writer.  Captain  Hodgson,  as  heading,  along 
with  Ker  and  Strachan,  the  daring  night 
sortie  from  the  entrenchments  of  Loith,  in 
which  Fleetwood's  cavalry  were  defeated. 
His  ready  employment  in  military  service, 
though  an  Engager  of  distinction,  and  under 
the  full  operation  of  the  Act  of  Classes — his 
connection  with  such  men  as  Strachan'  and 
Ker,  may  both  be  regarded  as  signs  of  the 
change  in  Lockhart's  views  and  course  of  life 
to  which  we  have  already  pointed.  He  had 
entirely-  broken,  as  it  seems,  -with  the  so- 
called  '  malignants;'  he  was  thinking  and 
feeling  with  such  men  as  his  relative  Swinton, 
an  active,  influential,  cultivated  gentleman, 
who  took  a  strong  part-  against  all  tem- 
porizing or  compromise  with  the  (mere) 
Royalists,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen 
who  went  over  to  Cromwell. 

If  Lockhart  was  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  it 
was  the  last  occasion  of  his  being  in  arms 
against  the  English  chief.  He  now  for  a 
season  disappears  from  public  life.  Not  pre- 
pared, we  may  suppose,  to  take  the  extreme 
course  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  been 
more  recently  associated — with  the  eye  at 
once  of  a  soldier  and  statesman,"  discerning 
the  all  but  inevitable  issue — already  under 
the  spell  of  Cromwell's  genius,  and  not  with- 
out a  leaven  of  Republican  sentiment,^ — he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  into  privacy,  there 
to  await  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  in  which 
he  saw  no  place  for  himself.  It  i.s- more  than 
likely  that  he  had  correspondence  with  the 
English  during  the  sununer  of  1651.     Both 
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Overton  and  Hobson  were  in  Scotbiiul,  and 
there  is  even  a  family  tradition  that  Crom- 
well visited  Lee,  and  dined  under  an  old  tree 
which  still  adorns  the  Castle  lawn.  There  is 
some  obscurity  over  this  part  of  Loekhart's 
life,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  altogether 
dispelled  it.  Yet,  even  in  the  fragmentary 
notices  we  have  been  compelled  to  present  so 
briefly  to  our  readers,  there  are  indications 
of  something  deeper  than  royal  insults  urging 
him  to  the  service  of  a  new  master.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  Charles  insulted  him, 
and  that,  in  displeasure,  he  attached  himself 
to  Cromwell.  But  why  did  Charles  insult 
him?  Whence  was  the  'gj'eat  disdain'  that 
godless  prince  had  for  him? 

However  it  came  about,  and  under  what- 
ever motives  the  step  was  taken,  Lockhart  at 
an  early  period  gave  an  entire  adhesion  to 
Cromwell.  In  1052  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
Scottish  bench,  and  for  three  years  acted  as 
Commissioner  of  Justice.  He  was  also  chosen 
one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  the 
English  Parliament,  to  arrange  the  terras  of 
union  between  the  two  countries.  He  wa.s 
called  by  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  ofHeers 
to  attend  the  Parliament  of  1653,  and  was 
one  of  those  who,  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons, appeared  at  Whitehall.  He  sat  again 
for  the  county  of  Lanark  in  the  Parliament 
which  assembled  in  September  of  the  following 
year.  lie  was  not  unknown  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  great  national  convention,  as 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  testify. 

Loekhart's  frequent  visits  to  London,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  leading  men  there. 
He  was  received  apparently  into  the  intima- 
cies of  the  Cromwell  circle,  and  in  1654,  by 
marriage  with  his  niece,  Eobina  Sewster,  be- 
came the  relative  of  the  Lord  Protector  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  received,  as  it  was 
said  perhaps  somewhat  sneeringly,  a  more 
than  royal  dowry  with  his  wife.  The  palace 
and  park  of  Falkland,  the  castle  and  park  of 
Stirling,  the  lordship  of  Kelso, — all  the.se 
were,  either  now,  or  in  the  course  of  the  few 
following  years  of  Cromwell's  government, 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  also  made  Keeper 
of  the  Signet,  and  'had  the  great  fees  of  the 
Secretary's  office.'  He  soon  needed  all  these 
sources  of  revenue. 

In  1655,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  en- 
trusted to  a  Council  of  State,  civer  which 
Lord  Broghill  came  down  to  preside.  Lock- 
hart  was  removed  from  the  bench,  to  be  one 
of  its  members — the  only  other  Scotchman 
in  it  being  Swinton.  Though  not  nominally 
its'hcad,  it  is  said  that  he  was  Cromwell's 
principal  adviser  in  Scottish  matters.  '  The 
raising,'  writes  Baillie,  'of  all  the  three  last 
Parliaments;  the  speaking  of  a  crown   and 


title  of  a  king  or  emperor,  which  some  think 
is  not  vain  ;  the  putting  of  Ireland  under  his 
son  Henry,  and  Scotland  under  a  council  of 
only  some  six  or  seven  officers  of  the  armv, 
and  chiefly  of  his  niece,  Robina  Sewster's 
husband,  the  young  Laird  of  Lee,  made  great 
malcontent  in  the  minds  of  most.'  The 
Glasgow  Professor  was  a  good  man,  and  we 
believe  he  liated  sin  with  his  deepest  hatred  ; 
but,  next  to  sin,  he  hated  a  remonstrant  *  or 
a  sectary.  Lockliart  had  something  of  both ; 
and  we  may  accept  his  testimony  concerning 
the  eminent  political  position  the  'young 
Laird  of  Lee  '  had  attained,  without  regard- 
ing much  the  malcontent  of  which  he  speaks. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  Lockhart  had  so  great 
an  influence  with  the  English  ruler,  both  the 
fact  itself,  and  its  fruits,  lead  us  to  a  high 
estimate  of  his  political  capacity.  But  we 
shall  not  debate  the  matter  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, especially  as  the  Scottish  grievance,  so 
far  as  the  heir  of  Lee  is  concerned, 'is  very 
soon  to  be  removed. 

We  find  Lockhart  making  application  in 
the  last  month  of  the  year  for  leave  to  visit 
London  on  family  business;  the  newspapers 
of  January  intimate  his  early  departure  for 
the  south.  His  visit  to  the  capital  was  op- 
portune. Cromwell  had  great  designs  in 
Continental  politics.  With  his  military 
genius,  his  marvellous  history,  his  religious 
sympathies,  and  the  conflict-stir  of  the  Re- 
formation not  yet  settled  down,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  But  he  was  no  visionary.  He 
had  his  idealism  thoroughly  in  hatid.  With 
the  lofty  aims  of  an  Apostle  of  God,  he  con- 
joined the  caution  and  shrewdness  of  the 
statesman.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  rash  enterprises  for  the '  Protestant 
Interest.'  Both  Spain  and  France  eagerly 
sought  his  friendship,  and  he  resolved  to 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  latter.  Mazarin 
was  not  a  bigot;  he  was  pliable,  he  could  be 
of  immediate  service,  he  might  enter  into 
some  of  the  Protector's  Continental  schemes 
if  these  should  tend  to  weaken  Spain.  Be- 
sides, it  was  desirable  to  get  into  friendly 
connection  with  the  French  Reformed — still 
powerful  and  aspiring — too  near  the  glorious 
past  to  have  lost  its  impulses  and  ambitions. 
Cromwell  had,  accordingly,  turned  aside  from 
the  traditional  policy  of  England,  and  had  just 
become  the  ally  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  a 
great  event,  and  recognised  as  such.  With 
exceeding  pomp  and  rejoicing  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed,  both  in  London  and  Paris.    Her- 


*  Tlie  Remonstrants  were  the  extreme  Presliyte- 
riau  party  wlio  drew  off  from  Cfiarles  after  the 
Battle  of  Dunbar — though  disposed  to  be  loyal, 
they  were,  at  least,  as  much  afraid  of  the  King  a.s 
of  Cromwell.  Upon  the  accepted  principles  of  the 
time,  they  were  the  theoretically  consistent  party. 
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aldiT  flid  its  utmost ;  cannons  thundered  ;  bon- 
fires blazed  ;  banquet  tables  groaned.  The 
Pope,  it  was  said,  coukl  not  open  his  lips  for 
a  moment  or  two  after  he  heard  of  the  dire 
event.  It  only  remained  that  England  should 
reciprocate  the  civility  of  France, — that,  as 
the  latter  had  already  its  representative  at 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  Protector,  the  former 
should  send  its  representative  to  the  Court  of 
Louis.  This  civilitv,  indeed,  Mazarin  would 
have  fain  dispensed  with  ;  but  Cromwell 
would  take  no  denial.  The  new  embassy  re- 
quired a  man  of  tlie  highest  order,  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  Cromwell's  own  vast 
conceptions,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was 
keen-e3-ed,  prudent,  vigorous,  practical,  whose 
heart  was  with  the  Puritan  ruler  and  whose 
energv  of  character  was  a  reflection  of  his 
master's,  while  in  diplomatic  and  political 
ability  he  was  a  match  for  the  Italian  priest- 
statesman.  The  Protector  had  strong  and 
able  men  around  him,  trained  to  deal  with 
high  affairs  much  as  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  civil  and  military  conflicts  of  the  last 
fifteen  years ;  but  lie  passed  them  by,  and 
made  choice  .of  William  Lockhart.  There 
could  have  been  no  stronger  evidence  of 
Cromwell's  estimate  of  the  capacity  and 
character  of  the  young  Sootcliman.  Lock- 
hart, as  it  seems,  went  to  London  to  carry 
out  liis  marriage-contract :  this  was  the  work 
which  he  found  awaiting  hiui  on  his  arrival. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  (16.56)*  we  find 
liim  making  his  preparations  for  departure. 
He  sailed  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and 
next  morning  landed  at  Dieppe.  He  was 
received  with  great  honours.  The  governor 
of  the  city  came  almost  to  the  ship  to  meet 
hiiii;  the  people  thronged  the  streets,  and 
shouted  their  acclamations  and  good  wishes; 
the  magistrates  visited  him  at  his  lodgings, 
and  presented  an  address,  expressing  their 
high  respect  for  the  Protector.  When  he 
went  to  dine  with  the  governor,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  salutes  of  artiller\'.  Honour, 
withal,  is  apt  to  be  expensive,  and  Lockhart's 
moralizing  on  his  Dieppe  ovation  indicates 
no  giddiness  of  brain.  'If  I  should  find,'  he 
writes,  '  an  equal  high  reception  in  other 
places  as  I  have  found  in  this,  the  honour  they 
do  me  would  be  very  chargeable  to  the  State, 
or  verity  burdensome  to  me.'  The  high  recep- 
tion, though  expensive,  was  useful.  It  was  a 
practical  indication  to  him  of  the  Common- 
wealth's position  and  influence  iu  France. 

Declining  the  proffered  attentions  of  the 


*  Mr.  Carlyle,  misled  by  Noble,  hn.9  given  the 
date  of  Lockliart's  .appointaieut  incorrectly.  He 
went  to  France,  as  stated,  in  April  1G6C,  not  in 
December  1655.  His  Commission  or  Patent  ap- 
pointing him  Ambassador  '  Plenipotentiary.'  is 
dated  3Uth  December  1656,  0.  S. 


Duke  of  Longueville,  Governor  of  Normandv, 
he  travelled  quietly  onwards.  On  Whitsun 
morning  he  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  at- 
tended by  a  bodv-guard  of  twenty  horsemen. 
All  outward  civility  was  shown  him.  Three 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  taken  to  Court  ■ 
in  the'royal  carriages,  and  had  his  first  audi- 
ence of  the  French  monarch.  For  a  season 
he  was  the  novelty  of  the  gay  capital.  '  All 
the  talk  of  Paris,'  wrote  Sir  George  Radclifle, 
'is  about  the  English  ambassador  or  agent ; 
he  is  well  attended  by  gentlemen  and  pages, 
and  eight  lacqueys.' 

In  realit)',  Lockhart  was  not  vtyy  welcome ; 
and  Mazarin,  while  he  gave  promises  and. 
compliments,  seemed  disposed  to  keep  him 
at  a  distance.  The  Cardinal,  in  fact,  had  his 
own  difficulties  and  perplexities  at  the  time; 
the  French  clergy  were  assembled,  and  they 
were  not  in  the  most  tractable  humour :  a 
peace  with  Spain  began  to  be  seriously 
thought  of.  Lockhart  was,  liowever,  invited 
to  accompany  the  Court  to  Conipiegne  in  the 
beginning  of  June  (a  distinction  conferred  on 
the  representative  of  no  other  State)  ;  lie 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  henceforth 
in  close  attendance  upon  the  King  and  Car- 
dinal, whether  they  were  in  the  repose  and 
luxury  of  Paris,  or  in  the  campaign  oxersee- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  marshals.  '  Lockhart,' 
says  Guizot,  '  received  a  w'elcome  cold  enough 
— sometimes  even  disagreeable  ;  but  he  was 
skilful  as  well  as  high-spirited,  and  he  spoke 
in  the  name  of  a  master  of  whom  the  Cardi- 
nal had  need  ;  lie  surmounted  the  difiiculties 
of  his  situation,  and  soon  became  the  object 
of  Mazarin's  caresses,  who  was  too, clever  not 
to  perceive  how  much  it  concerned  him  to 
make  sure  of  the  good  will  of  a  man  so  able, 
and  of  such  influence  with  the  Protector.' 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  with 
completeness  or  detail  into  Lockhart's  work 
in  France,  as  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  must  both  select  and  com- 
press ;  and  neither  is  easy.  But  necessity 
makes  no  difference  between  the  easv  and  the 
difflcult. 

It  may  be  gaid  generally  of  his  ordinary 
work  as  ambassador,  that  it  was  done  wisely 
and  vigorously.  No  man  of  his  time  ;nore 
remarkably  combined  high  spirit  and  pru- 
dence; wliile  he-  was  ready  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  his  country  in  the  way  h'is  master 
loved,  he  did  so  without  giving  oflFence.  The 
shield  of  the  '  Civis  Romanus '  was  never 
more  efteetively  thrown  over  the  subjects  of 
England  in  a  foreign  country,  than  when 
Lockhart  was  ambassador  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  Paris;  and  yet  never  did  a  foreign 
minister  stand  in  higher  favour  in  the  court 
to  which  he  was  deputed. 

One  aspect  of  Lockhart's  mission  to  France 
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is  of  peculiar  interest,  antl  we  shall  briefly 
allude  to  it.  He  went  there  somewhat  in 
the  character  of  a  Protestant  Legate.  Tiiis 
circumstance  was  avowed,  and  it  gave  the 
French  Government  considerable  uneasiness. 
The  alarming-  thought  of  a  Protestant  propa- 
gandism  in  Flanders,  with  Cromwell  at  its 
head,  had  passed  across  the  mind  ofMazarin; 
at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  been  the  subject 
of  communication  with  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  London  ;  and  before  Lockliart  went 
to  Paris,  Bordeaux  had  spoken  rather 
strongly  and  bitterly  on  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  his  mission.  The  French  Court,  Iiow- 
ever,  laid  its  suspicions  and  dislikes  aside. 
Lockhart,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Frjvnce, 
introduced  the  condition  of  the  Vandois  to 
the  attention  of  the  Cardinal,  and  successful- 
ly pressed  their  case  on  the  sympathy  of  his 
Eminence.  A  few  months  later,  we  find  him 
still  more  urgent.  Bad  news  had  come  from 
the  valleys,  and,  in  a  succession  of  interviews 
.  with  Mazarin,  he  pleaded  their  cause  so  ear- 
nestly, that  a  letter,  threatening  the  military 
intervention  of  France  on  their  behalf,  was 
sent  to  the  ruler  of  Savoy.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  have  been  such  as  was  desired.  The 
winter  in  the  valleys  passed  quietly  over;  at 
least  the  letters  of  Pell  and  Morland  are  all 
but  si'lent  in  regard  to  them.  On  other  occa- 
sions, the  Vandois  were  indebted  to  hira  ;  he 
was  always  their  willing  advocate.  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance,  that  the  last  letter 
of  Cromwell  which  Mr.  Carlyle  lias  recorded, 
is  one  to  Sir  W.  Lockhart  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  Alpine  confessors:  in  it  we  have  the 
testimonj',  worth  preserving,  that  the  Protec- 
tor was  '  abundantly  satisfied  with  those 
many  signal  marks  which  his  ambassador 
had  always  hitherto  given  of  his  truly  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  tenderness  on  their  regard.'  '  I 
knew,'  Thurloe  had  written  to  Lockhart  in 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  '  that  the 
affection  your  Ex'cellency  brings  to  this  is 
equal  to  the  .sufficiency  you  have  unto  all 
other  business.'  He  seems  to  liave  made  the 
due  impression  on  the  French  Court;  and, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  remarks,  'there  eame  no  new 
massacre  on  the  poor  people  of  the  valleys; 
their  grievances  were  again  settled,  scared 
away  for  a  season  by  negotiation.' 

To  some  extent  Lockhart  exercised  a  simi- 
lar influence,  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed,  in 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Among  other  cases 
mentioned  by  him  we  have  the  following  :  A 
Protestant  schoolmaster,  who  had  oUce  been 
a  Romish  priest,  was  tried  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  barbarous  sentence  was 
passed  against  him.  He  was  to  have  his 
goods  confiscated,  his  ears  cut  off,  his  body 
scourged,  and  then  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
galleys   for    life.     His   crime   was   marriage. 


Even  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  held 
that,  though  a  priest  might  become  a  Pro- 
testant, he  could  not  enter  into  wedlock,  for 
that  implied  a  breach  of  vow  in  a  matter  in- 
different, and  not  of  necessary  obligation. 
We  could  hardly  have  a  truer  specimen  of 
inquisitorial  subtlety.  Romanists  and  Re- 
formed were  alike  interested  in  the  case, — 
the  one  eager  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence in  all  its  rigour,  the  other  as  earnest 
for  its  remission.  Thfe  nuncio  pleaded  the  views 
of  the  former,  the  ambassador  of  the  Lord 
Protector  pleaded  the  views  of  the  latter.  It 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  legates  of 
the  two  faiths.  But  Lockhart  was  success- 
ful. The  man  was  pardoned,  and  permitted 
to  continue  teaching  in  the  capital.  The 
famous  case  of  Nismes,  given  by  Clarendon 
and  Neal  as  a  signal  proof  of  Cromwell's 
power  over  Mazarin,  we  believe  to  have  been 
arranged  by  the  prompt  action  of  Lockhart 
himself;  so  we  gather  from  his  letters.  He 
interposed  propria  molu  ;  and  it  was  not  the 
arrogant  dictation  of  the  Protector,  but  the 
skill  and  energy  of  liis  ministei',  backed,  of 
course,  by  the  known  feelings  of  Whitehall, 
that  arrested  the  uplifted  hand  of  Catholic 
vengeance.  Clarendon's  account  of  this 
aftair  bears  the  aspect  of  great  exaggeration. 
It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of 
Lockhart's  correspondence,  which  represents 
Mazarin  as  indeed  disposed,  out  of  deference 
to  Cromwell,  to  befriend  the  Reformed — yet 
sometimes  obliged  by  the  French  clergy  to 
take  even  reactionary  steps. 

The  Protector  was  extremely  desirous,  for 
various  reasons,  to  have  a  firm  footing  on  the 
Continent.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  object  of  Lockhart's  mission'  to  secure 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  France  to 
the  obtaining  for  England  a  strong  maritime 
fortress  across  the  Channel.  We  see  at  once 
how  there  should  have  been  the  greaCest  ob- 
jections to  this,  both  on  political  and  religious 
grounds.  It  would  make  the  aspiring  and 
warlike  representative  of  freedom  and  reli- 
gion a  Continental  power,  while  Britain  her- 
self would  be  only  more  secure  in  her  insular 
seclusion.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  nego- 
tiation entrusted  to  Lockhart's  care  was  suffi- 
ciently difficult  and  delicate. 

The  English  ambassador  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  notice  of  Mazarin  at  an  early 
period,  and  received  a  more  cordial  response 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Mazarin 
proposed  that,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
Mardyke — a  coast  city  of  Flanders — should 
be  besieged  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  powers,  and,  on  its  capture,  transferred 
to  England.  The  proposal  was  well  taken  ; 
but  it  was  not  suflicient.  Mardyke  was  only 
a  '  pendicle  '   of  Dunkirk,   and,  without  the 
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latter  citv,  was  not  of  much  value.  Lock- 
hart,  accordinglv,  susgested  the  surrender  of 
both  places  to  his  master.  But  to  this  the 
Cardinal  objected  ;  and  nothing  was  definitely 
settled.  Nor  was  anv  definite  arrangement 
to  be  easily  accomplished.  Lockhart's  first 
eflForts  in  diplomacy  were  disheartening. 
Mazarin  was  slippery  as  an  eel — it  seemed 
impossible  to  hold  him.  '  There  is  not  a 
more  inconstant  man  living,'  wrote  the 
perturbed    ambassador,    'that    with     greater 

confidence  can  say  and  unsay. 

Nothing  will  do  with  him  but  round  dealing.' 
He  even  entreated  that  letters  of  recall  might 
be  sent  him,  which,  happily,  never  came. 
Firm  withal,  and  self-possessed,  refusing  to  be 
led  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  English  in- 
terests,— skilfully  using  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  results  of  the  Summer's  cam- 
paign, which  were  not  favourable  to  France, 
he  at  length  gained  his  point.  Mazarin  came 
to  terms.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year, 
Lockhart  went  to  England  with  the  good 
news.  He  had  fairly  '  won  his  spur.*,'  and 
found  a  hearty  welcome  at  Whitehall. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  England, 
Sir  William  Lockhart — the  Protector  had 
knighted  him — returned  to  Paris.  He  re- 
turned in  possession  of  plenipotentiary  au- 
thority to  treat  with  the  King  of  France  or 
his  representatives.  He  had  still  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  French  statesmen  in  drawing 
out  the  formal  instrument — and  he  had  even 
to  be  a  little  rough  with  them.  Their  little 
combats  over,  their  questions  of  etiquette 
solved,  a  military  league  between  the  two 
countries  was  at  last  ready  for  signature.  Be- 
fore the  signing,  Lockhart  had  a  grand  recep- 
tion at  Court.  He  had  gone  down  to  the 
coast  to  bring  up  his  w'ife  and  children.  On 
his  return,  he  was  met  at  St.  Denis  by  the 
royal  carriages,  in  one  of  which  he  entered 
the  city,  followed  by  a  splendid  train.  \n 
equal  state  he  went  a  day  or  two  after  to  the 
Louvre,  '  passing  through  the  regiment  of 
guards  and  the  hundred  Switzers  to  his  audi- 
ence in  the  king's  chambers.'  Louis  '  received 
him  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  hon- 
our and  affection.'  In  a  word,  there  were 
three  days  of  very  grand  and  expensive  cere- 
monial, and  thereafter  the  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  23d  of  March. 

The  main  articles  of  tiie  treaty  were,  that 
in  April  (s')7  se  jmte)  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke 
should  be  besieged  by  an  army  of  20,000  French 
and  6000  English,  the  English  fleet  co-ope- 
rating, and,  on  their  capture,  given  over  to 
England  ;  that,  if  the  French  Marshal  thought 
it  essential,  Gravelines  should  first  be  taken, 
and,  in  that  ease,  put  into  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well as  a  secul'ity  ;  that  no  treaty  should  lie 
made  with  Spain  during  the  ensuing  twelve 


I  months,  save  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

And  now  we  find  Sir  W^illiam  Lockhart 
all  eagerness  for  the  campaign,  all  activity  in 
preparation  tor  it.  But,  to  his  heart's  grief, 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  full  blown  red-tape- 
ism,  —  a  thing  by  no  means  confined  to 
Downing  Street  and  the  nineteenth  century. 
April  passed,  and  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  yet  set  foot  on  Continen- 
tal ground.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  May 
that  the  English  troops  began  to  arrive  at 
Boulogne.  Lockhart  hastened  down  to  wel- 
come them.  Three  thousand  had  already 
landed  when  he  reached  the  coast,  and  their 
comrades  shortly  followed.  Before  advanc- 
ing to  unite  with  their  allies,  the  '  immortal 
six  thousand'  were  reviewed.  They  were  all 
newly  arrayed  for  the  field — red  coats  bright, 
pikes  and  matchlocks  in  perfect  order — a 
gallant  sight  for  English  eyes  in  a  foreign 
land.  Lockhart  went  fiom  company  to  com- 
pany, making  gracious  speeches,  and  awaken- 
ing a  great  enthusiasm. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  English  regiments 
marched  along  the  coast,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Reynolds,  their  General-in-chief. 
Every  possible  attention  was  shown  them. 
A  troop  of  King's  Guards,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Reynolds,  marched  at  their  head. 
The  officers  were  furnished  with  a  plentiful 
measure  of  wine  and  beer,  and  were  permit- 
ted to  purchase  their  tents  at  the  royal 
reduction.  Thoughtful  and  kind  provision 
w'as  made  for  the  sick.  Lockhart  grew  sus- 
picious. What  could  these  singular  courte- 
sies and  kindnesses  mean  ?  He  found  the  ex- 
planation at  Montreuil.  Here  the  tidings 
met  him  that  Turenne  had  formed  the  siege 
of  Cambray,  instead  of  holding  himself  free 
to  take  united  action  with  the  English,  in 
terms  of  the  treaty.  He  was  indignant;  and, 
without  delay,  rode  on  to  the  Court  at  Abbe- 
ville. He  upbraided  the  Cardinal  in  no 
measured  terms : — 'I  dare  hardly  write,' he 
said, 'of  what  has  happened  to  Whitehall. 
It  would  be  only  just  that  I  should  arrest  the 
march  at  least  of  the  three  thousand  sent 
across  at  the  expense  of  my  master.'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  blame  attached  to  the 
French  statesman.  Cromwell  had  not  ad- 
hered to  the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  Mazarin 
had  strongly  complained  of  his  delay ;  there 
may  really  have  been  good  military  reasons 
for  Turcnne's  attempt  on  Cambray,  which 
was  an  important  place,  and  offered,  with  its 
feeble  garrison,  the  chance  of  an  easy  cap- 
ture. There  was  a  little  scolding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  apologizing  on  the  other ;  and  so 
the  storm  blew  past.  \ 

Lockhart   returned   to    the    English,    who 
had   been   continuing  their  marcli,  and   had 
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now  advanced  as  far  as  Reej  Abont  tbe 
20th  of  June  tbcy  reached  Ribblemont,  wliere 
'  the  King,  the  Queen  mother,  and  Monsieur, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Court,  came  to  view 
them  drawn  out  in  twelve  battalions  with 
colours  flying,'  Much  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  sight  of  so  man}'  brave  men, 
who,  on  their  part,  had  learnt  French  enough 
to  be  polite,  and,  republican  as  they  were, 
shouted  'Vive  le  Roi  !'  There  were  graceful 
speeches  on  either  side.  'His  Highness,' 
said  the  ambassador  of  England  to  the  young 
monarch,  '  has  commanded  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  these  forces  to  liave  the  same  zeal 
for  your  Majesty's  service  they  have  always 
expressed  for  his  own,  and  hopes  that  the 
same  success  God  has  blessed  them  with  in 
his. service  shall  attend  them  in  that  of  your 
JIajesty.'  The  future  revocator  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  with  ready  courtesy,  expressed 
himself  '  ravished  with  so  great  a  testimony 
of  the  affection  of  a  prince  wdiom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  happiest 
in  Europe.'  How  little  either  party  imagin- 
ed the  practical  meaning  of  these  compli- 
ments !  A  few  days  after  this,  the  '  six 
thousand  joined  Turenne  amid  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.' 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  disaster  had  over- 
taken the  French  arms.  By  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  daring  actions  of  the  war,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  bad  broken  throngh  the 
lines  of  his  rival,  and  entered  the  city  of 
Cambray  with  three  thousand  men.  The 
siege  was  raised;  the  whole  prospects  of  the 
summer  were  clouded;  everything  was 
thrown  into  confusion. 

Wo  pass  over  the  diplomatic  and  other 
warfare  of  the  succeeding  weeks.  It  was 
now  the  month  of  August;  the  siege  and 
taking  of  the  Montmedy,  an  inland  fortress, 
had  intervened  ;  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  were 
untouched.  Lockhart,  though  disposed  to 
make  allowance  for  Mazarin's  position,  and, 
we  may  add,  for  the  sensibilities  of  a  warlike 
people,  grew  e.xtremely  uneasy.  His  urgen- 
cies, wliich  had  never  ceased,  became  more 
and  more  pressing  ;  and  at  last  they  seemed 
to  be  successful.  Turenne  marched  towards 
the  coast ;  there  was  yet  time  for  important 
actions  there.  But  again  there  was  another 
siege.  'I  cannot  enter  Flanders,'  said  the 
Marshal,  '  without  a  pass  upon  the  Lys  ;'  and 
he  sat  down  before  St.  Venant.  Happily 
the  interruption  was  brief.  The  Lys  strong- 
hold was  in  a  day  or  two  carried  by  assault; 
English  valour,  if  not  English  discipline,  be- 
ing greatly  sighalized.  The  '  pass'  was  gain- 
ed ;  the  way  was  clear;  there  was  no  more 
excuse.  Yet  still  there  was  disappointment; 
Turenne  turned  aside  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ardre-s,  which   had  j\ist  been  commenced  bv 


the  Spaniards.  English  patience  was  almost 
gone.  Lockhart  wrote  home  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
serious  intention  of  fulfilling  the  treat}-,  at 
least  during  the  present  campaign,  and  that 
he  had  resolved  to  give  up  his  attendance  on 
the  French  Court,  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  felt  he  could  stoop  to  higgle  no  more. 

The  Protector  himself  now  took  pen  in 
hand.  On  the  same  day — the  10th  Septem- 
ber— he  wrote  two  characteristic  lottei-s  to 
his  ambassador,  letters  at  once  firm  and  rea- 
sonable, authorizing  him  to  deal  strongly  and 
decisively  with  the  French  Court.  But,  be- 
fore these  letters  could  have  had  any  effect — 
could  have  even  reached  their  destination — 
Reynolds  informed  his  master  that  the  allies 
were  in  good  earnest  making  for  the  sea-side; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  the  request 
of  the  French  Marshal  to  Montague,  that  he 
would  draw  near  the  coast  of  Flanders  without 
his  fleet.  Mardyke  was  actually  besieged  in 
the  end  of  the  month,  taken  almost  without  an 
effort,  and  put  into  the  possession  of  England. 

But  this  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  Mardyke,  without  Dunkirk,  was  of 
little  value  ;  at  least  it  could  not  be  easily 
held  alone  without  a  vast  expenditure.  Upon 
receiving  the  letters  of  the  Protector  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  Lockhart  (we  are  told) 
went  post  to  Court.  Backed  by  the  strong 
words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  tlic  liberal 
offers  of  his  master,  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  order  from  Mazarin  to  Turenne,  that, 
if  the  thing  were  at  all  possible,  l)unkirk  or 
Gravelines  should  yet  be  attempted  before 
the  close  of  the  military  season.  With  this 
order  in  his  portfolio,  he  came  down  to  Flan- 
ders, and  found  the  Marshal  at  Mardyke. 
We  cannot  say  what  effect  was  produced  on 
the  great  soldier.  Perhaps  he  was  induced 
to  promise  a  trial  of  the  one  place  or  the 
other,  as  he  led  his  armv  to  Gravelines,  with 
apparent!}'  serious  intentions;  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  sluices  by  the  enemy  obliged  him 
to  retire. 

Lockhart,  after  his  interview  w^ith  Turenne, 
crossed  to  England,  and  arrived  at  White- 
hall on  the  3d  of  October.  He  found  his 
Highness,  we  dare  say,  not  in  the  best  of 
humours,  yet  somewhat  sweetened  by  I'ecent 
events,  and,  now  that  action  was  commenced, 
eager  to  press  it  on.  Neither  of  the  two 
English  soldiers  saw  any  difficulty  in  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  they  were  not  with- 
out hope  apparently  of  bringing  Turenne  to 
agree  with  them.  In  a  few  days,  Lockhart 
returned  to  Flanders.  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  Marshal.  Ho  made  the  great  offer 
of  five  thousand  of  his  master's  veterans,  in 
addition  to  the  troops  which  had  served 
under  Reynolds  during  the  summer,  and  the 
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two  tlionsand  recruits  recently  sent  over, — 
an  oft'er  which  would  have  raised  the  Eno-Jisli 
contingent  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;*  he 
offered  also  '  provisions  for  man  and  horse, 
with  ammunition  and  artiller\'  m  whatever 
amount  desired  ;'  so  earnest  was  the  Protec- 
tor for  the  possession  of  a  strong  position  on 
the  Continent.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
Marshal  was  immoveable.  He  seems  even 
to  have  given  unnecessar}-  oftence,  by  pro- 
posing that  Mardyke  should  be  '  slighted.' 
Lockhart  returned  to  Whitehall,  in  disap- 
pointment and  displeasure.  How  completely 
the  story  of  this  summer's  campaign  refutes 
the  views  of  the  fabulists,  whether  of  the 
.seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
regard  to  Cromwell's  power  over  Mazarin  ! 
The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell  knew  his  posi- 
tion too  well,  and  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  think  of  putting  on  the  airs  some  of  his 
admirers  so  fondly  describe. 

England  had  grounds  of  complaint.  Faith 
bad  not  been  kept  with  her.  The  Protector, 
notwithstanding,  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  break  up  the  French  alliance.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  making  liis  displeasure 
known,  and  insisting  that  France  should  pav 
for  her  defaulting.  Lockhart  was  instructed 
to  urge  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter — even  of  the  garrison  of  Mardyke 
— should  come  from  the  French  exchequer. 
The  Cardinal  gave  in  to  the  demand,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  did  what  he  could  to  make 
amends  for  the  past. 

We  cannot  pause  to  narrate  the  various 
incidents  of  a  winter  of  affliction  and  gloom. 
Spring  came  in  its  time.  Under  a  new  treaty 
of  a  more  stringent  character,  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  was  looked  forward  to  in  Frttnco  as 
the  grand  dessein  of  the  season  ;  and  the  pre- 
parations for  it  went  briskly  forward.  By 
the  middle  of  April  the  French  army  was 
mustering. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  (1058),  Lockhart 
went  to  England  to  expedite  and  organize. 
On  the  16lh  of  that  month  he  came  back  to 
Mardyke.  He  found  the  French  Court  at 
Abbeville,  and  the  French  army  ready  to 
march.  The  delay  now  was  with  the  Eng- 
lish. A  General  had  not  yet  been  appointed 
in  the  place  of  Reynolds,  who  had  unfortun- 
ately been  drowned  crossing  the  Channel. 
There  was  not  even  a  Major-General  with 
the  troops.       The    recruits,    however,    were 

*  This  offer  of  Cromwell  seems  not  to  have  been 
noticed  by  recent  historians.  M.  Guizot  seems 
quite  unnware  of  it,  as  also  Mr.  Carlyle.  Both 
these  writers,  we  may  add,  exagirerate  the  effect  of 
the  two  letters  of  (.'romwell  aliuded  to  in  the  text. 
Tureune  was  in  full  march  to  the  coast  before  they 
could  have  had  any  influence;  and,  tliough  enforc- 
ed by  a  special  mission  of  Lockhart.  and  bj'  far 
greater  offers,  tliey  failed  in  their  main  object. 


coming  over.  And  before  the  letter  of  the 
ambassador,  dated  20th  May,  earnestly  en- 
treating the  appointment  and  speedy  mission 
of  a  General,  reached  Whitehall,  a  commis- 
sion as  such,  in  his  own  favour,  was  on  its 
way.  Within  a  week  after  its  arrival,  'two 
passes  on  the  river  had  been  gained, — the 
one  by  the  French,  the  other  by  the  Eng-  . 
lish  ;  the  besiegers  had  completed  their  line, 
and  entrenched  themselves.' 

Notwithstanding  frequent  and  vigorous 
sorties,  the  siege  went  briskly  forward. 
Lockhart — a  true  soldier — seems  to  have 
thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  work.  'I 
find,'  wrote  Lord  Falconbridge  from  Calais, 
whither  he  had  come  on  a  comjilimentary 
visit  to  the  young  monarch  of  France,  '  they 
infinitely  esteem  my  Lord  Lockhart,  for  his 
courage,  care,  and  enduring  the  fatigue  be- 
yond all  men  they  ever  saw.' 

Hut  Dunkirk  was  too  important  to  be  given 
up  bv  the  enemy,  without  a  strong  effort  for 
its  relief.  Its  investment  took  the  Spanish 
chiefs  by  surprise.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of 
it,  a  great  council  of  war  was  hold,  and  they 
resolved  to  assemble  their  forces  without 
delay.  No  time  was  lost.  On  the  Cth  or 
Tth  of  .June,  Don  Juan  and  Conde  marched 
from  Ypres.  Taking  a  slightly  circuitous 
route,  their  advanced  guard  appeared  in  sight 
of  the  besii'gers'  lines  on  the  l'2th,  and  on 
the  I.Stli  the  whole  army  was  seen  approach- 
ing among  the  Dunes.  They  did  not  come 
unexpected.  Turcnne  had  information  of 
their  projected  advance  at  an  early  period, 
and,  if  we  may  trust  Morgan,  a  council  of 
war  in  the  allied  camp  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  offering  or  accepting  battle  under 
the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town.  Turcnne, 
it  is  likely,  was  also  aware  of  the  insufficient 
equipment  of  the  relieving  force,  or  correctly 
judged,  from  the  haste  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, that  it  must  be  far  from  complete  ;  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  at  once.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  he  sent  an  officer 
to  Lockhart  at  ]\Iardyke  (the  headquarters 
of  the  English,  who  carried  on  the  siege  OHi 
the  Mardyke  side),  to  intimate  a  battle  an 
the  morrow,  and  asking  him  to  march  his 
men  over  to  the  Dunes.  The  message  was 
hardly  expected,  but  it  was  welcome.  The 
bearer  of  it  would  have  entered  into  explana- 
tions with  the  English  General ;  the  latter 
waived  them.  '  The  Marshal,'  he  said, '  shall  tell 
mo  his  reasons  after  the  battle,  if  he  think  fit.' 

Lockhart,  at  that  time,  was  suffering  from 
severe  illness.  Nevertheless,  jat  darkgrow- 
ing,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ments, and  aboii,t  daybreak  joined  the  French. 
It  was  yet  early  morning,  when  the  soldiers 
of  Turcnne  and  Lockhart  moved  out  from 
their   entrenchments    to    attack    the    enemy. 
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Between  tbe  two  armies  the  distance  was 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  and  the  advance  of 
tbe  allies  was  at  once  perceived  b}"  tbe  Span- 
ish piquets.  They  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
Spanish  ofBcers  were  quickly  at  their  posts; 
first  among  them  tbe  Duke  of  York,  who 
clearly  recognised  among  the  approaching 
columns,  and  not  surely  without  strong  emo- 
tion, tbe  red  coats  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Spanish  captains  were  not  so  cordial  and 
united  as  their  opponents.  Don  Juan  was 
eager  for  combat ;  Conde  bad  strongly  urged 
delay,  till  they  brought  together  all  their 
strength  of  men  and  material.'  '  Ketire,' 
said  the  proud  Austrian,  '  Retire  I  tbe  day 
on  which  tbe  French  shall  dare  to  combat, 
shall  be  the  brightest  that  ever  shone  on  tbe 
arms  of  bis  Catholic  Majesty.'  'That  it  will 
be,'  was  tbe  sarcastic  answer  of  tbe  more 
cautious  Frenchman,  '  if  you  then  give  orders 
to  retreat.'  Don  Juan  was  obstinate,  and  he 
was  soon  to  have  the  fighting  he  desired. 
Turenne  drew  near  bis  lines.  '  Saw  you  ever 
a  battle?"  asked  the  foreboding  .Conde  of  tbe 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Tbe  English 
prince  replied  that  he  never  had.  '  Then  in 
half  an  hour  you  shall  see  one  lost.' 

Either  army  was  divided  into  two  wings. 
The  right  wing  of  the  allies,  resting  on  the 
canal  between  Dunkirk  and  Fumes,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Turenne,  was  op- 
posed to  the  Spanish  left  wing,  under  tbe 
Prince  of  Conde  ;  tbe  left  wing  of  tbe  allies, 
under  Lockhart,  in  which  were  the  English 
regiments,  along  with  a  strong  body  of 
French  cavalry,  and  which  rested  on  the  sea, 
was  opposed  to  the  Spanish  right  wing,  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
allies  reached  tbe  Spanish  lines,  and  at  once 
attacked  them.  Lockbart's  own  regiment 
began  tbe  battle,  by  assaulting  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  infantry,  posted,  as  it  seemed, 
impregnably  on  the  highest  of  the  sandhills; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  body  of  English 
foot,  which  bad  been  placed  among  tbe  ca- 
valry on  the  strand,  charged  the  enemy's 
flank.  There  was  at  the  very  first  a  severe 
loss  of  Enijlisb  ofBcers.  Tbe  red  coats,  no- 
thing daunted,  with  true  Puritan  energy  and 
•  courage  pressed  still  on  ;  and,  almost  out  of 
breath,  crossed  pikes  with  their  antagonists. 
Thev  fought  in  every  way  at  a  fearful  dis- 
advantage, and  were  fiercely  and  obstinately 
.met.  But  the  memories  of  Marston  Moor 
and  Worcester  hung  over  them  ;  tbe  honour 
of  England  and  their  never-conquered  chief 
was  in  their  bands,  and  they  must  win.  The 
Spaniards  broke,  and,  to  all  intents,  the  bat- 
tle was  gained.  '  After  tbe  hottest  dispute 
that  I  ever  saw,'  wrote  Lockhart  on  tbe  night 
of  the  battle,  '  it  pleased  God  to  give  us  suc- 
cess, and  with  that  advantage,  as  tlie  enemy, 


seeing  their  best  men  forced  on  their  most 
advantageous  post,  did  not,  in  all  the  rest  of 
tbe  battle,  behave  themselves  as  I  expected. 
The  rout  was  universal,  but  not  so  closely 
pursued  by  the  French  horse  as  I  could  have 
wished.'  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  tbe  truth 
concerning  battles.  If  we  may  trust  some 
English  statements,  Turenne  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful on  tbe  right  wing  as  his  friends  on 
the  left.  However  this  may  have  been,  by 
noon  tbe  Spanish  army  was  beaten  every- 
where :  three  or  four  thousand  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  many  officers  in  high 
command,  were  taken  ;  and  if  the  soldiers  of 
the  Commonwealth  did  not  achieve  all  that 
was  claimed  for  them,  they  at  least  carried 
off  the  liighest  honours  of  the  field.        ' 

The  battle  took  place  on  Friday.  ■  On  Sab- 
bath morning,  the  news  arrived  in  London, 
to  turn  gloomy  anxieties  into  great  rejoicings. 
Tbe  ministers  communicated  the  information 
to  their  flocks,  and  from  many  a  I'uritan 
worshipper,  devout  thanksgivings  arose  to 
the  God  of  Battles,  that  tbe  great  enemy  of 
tbe  faith  had  been  so  sorely  smitten,  and  the 
interests  of  Charles  Stuart  received  so  heavy 
a  blow  ;  peculiarly  fervent  was  the  gratitude, 
we  may  think,  of  bis  Highness'  Council,  who 
had  spent  tbe  day  of  battle  in  prayer. 

There  were  many  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations on  this  auspicious  occasion.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  victory,  the  Due  de 
Crequi  was  sent  over  to  London  to  return  the 
complimentary  visit  of  Lord  Falconbridge. 
He  was  tbe  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Louis  to 
the  Protector,  written  in  the  most  friendly 
style.  '  I  have  informed,'  said  the  young 
kino;,  'my  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Crequi,  of  my 
intentions,  as  also  in  regard  to  tbe  details  of 
that  action,  that  he  may  relate  them  to  you. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  in  this  letter,  that  the  Lord  Lock- 
hart, your  ambassador  to  me,  has  signalized 
himself  bv  bis  valour  and  conduct  in  tiic 
recent  encounter,  and  that  tbe  troops  which 
vou  have  sent  me  have,  after  his  example, 
given  extraordinary  proofs  of  nobleness  and 
courage.'  Mazarin  wrote  in  the  like  terms 
to  Lockhart  himself.  Whitelock  has  this 
brief  notice  :  'June  6,  1858. — News  came 
of  the  total  defeat  given  to  the  Spanish  armj', 
which  came  to  relieve  Dunkirk,  and  of  the 
gallant  services  performed  by  the  English, 
wherein  the  Lord  Ambassador  Lockhart 
gained  much  honour.' 

The  siege  lasted  ten  days  longer.  On  the 
24th  of  June  Dunkirk  capitulated;  next  day, 
the  French  King  gave  the  keys  to  Lockhart 
with  bis  own  hands,  and  the  English  General 
rode  with  his  regiments  into  '  his  Highness' 
town  of  Dunkirk,'  rendering  thanks  to  God 
for  '  this  great  mercy.' 
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Tbe  taking  of  Dunkiik,  and  its  transfer- 
ence to  England,  prodiK-ed  a  vast  sensation. 
The  Protuctoi-  and  liis  Council  ordered  a  day 
of  general  tlianksgiving.  Strange  rumours 
flew  tbrough'the  Low  Countries.  Even  the 
States-General  became  alarmed.  '  We  would 
rather,'  said  De  Witt,  '  that  the  Protector 
employed  his  arms  elsewhere.'  Lockhart 
himself  had  very  great  impressions  of  tbe 
event.  He  felt  that  a  basis  for  tbe  future, 
which  he,  with  liis  master,  contemplated,  or 
at  least  thought  possible,  had  been  secured. 
'  Wben  I  consider,'  be  wrote  on  the  day  of 
the  surrender,  '  what  God  has  done,  and  how 
much  this  day  of  small  things  may  contribute 
to  the  carrying  on  of  a  blessed  and  a  ylorious 
work,  which  may  extend  itself  to  all  the  cor- 
ners of  Europe,  I  confess  I  can  but  rejoice  in 
the  midst  of  my  private  afflictions.'  In 
another  letter,  some  weeks  later,  he  thus  gave 
expression  to  his  aspirations  and  hopes : 
'  God's  people,  I  am  confident,  will  find  one 
day  that  tbe  Lord's  design  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  so  narrow  an  imprisonment  as  Dun- 
kirk.' lie  had  hopes  of  seeing  ere  long  an 
independent  republic  erected  in  Flanders : 
that  had  been  apparently  in  Cromwell's 
thoughts  from  the  first,  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  Lockbart's  fii'st  letters  from  I'aris.  '  If  it 
please  the  Lord,'  he  wrote  to  Thurloe,  '  to 
give  that  (which,  as  to  all  fair  appearance,  lie 
hath  brought  to  the  birth)  strength  to  bring 
forth,  I  doubt  not  but  a  goodly  child  shall 
become,  which  shall  own  his  Highness  and. 
England  as  one  of  its  best  godfathers.'  These 
were  not  tbe  dreams  of  the  brain-stricken 
in  an  era  of  excitement.  They  were  tbe 
thoughts  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  the  equal 
of  any  who  have  acted  on  the  high  places  of 
tbe  earth.  They  give  us  glimpses  into 
thoughts,  anticipations,  fireside  conversations, 
with  which  Whitehall  was  not  unfamiliar, 
and  which  any  day  might  have  gone  forth  in 
fleets  and  armies  to  enterprises  of  stupendous 
magnitude  and  issue — glimpses,  too,  let  us 
add,  into  the  scope  of  William  Lockbart's 
soul. 

Lockhart  was  made  governor  of  tbe  citv 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  secure  for  his 
countr\',  and  in  whose  possession  he  had  so 
deep  an  interest,  retaining  still  the  office  of 
ambassador,  and  also  that  of  general-in-chief 
of  the  English  troops,  part  of  which,  under 
tbe  immediate  command  of  Morgan,  were 
now  fighting  in  the  army  of  Turenne.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  his  life  exhibits  more  remark- 
ably his  gifts  and  eneigy,  than  the  few 
succeeding  months  during  which  he  still 
remained  the  minister  of  Cromwell, — watch- 
ing over  the  campaign,  holding  continual 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mazarin,  corre- 
sponding with  Thurloe,  gathering  stores  of 


ammunition  and  provisions,  acting  himself  as 
engincer-in-chief  of  the  new  and  more  perfect 
fortifications  which  were  being  erected,  super- 
intending every  thing  in  tbe  internal  man- 
agement of  the  city.  These  points,  however, 
must  be  left  without  illustration.  Lockhart 
ruled  the  Catholics  of  Dunkiik  in  tbe  spirit 
of  a  substantial  toleration  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  bis  desire  that  Dunkiik  might 
be  Protestant  as  quickly  as  possible.  Thus 
we  find  him  requesting  that  men  of  character 
and  gifts  might  be  sent  across,  'that,  as  they 
had  gained  the  victory  over  the  persons  of 
their  adversaries,  they  might  also  overcome 
their  errors.'  He  was  anxious  that  aid  might 
be  given  to  enable  suffering  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  settle  under  bis  protec- 
tion. While  bis  gates  were  wide  open  to 
Catholics  departing,  they  wei'e  closed  to 
Catholic  incomers.  In  this  way,  in  course  of 
time,  and  quietly,  he  might  attain  his  end. 
With  Dunkiik  Protestant,  and  its  harbours 
open  to  tbe  fleets  of  England,  'an  admirable 
outpost  of  defence  and  sally-port  of  attack,' 
his  master  would  have  far  more  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  Continent,  both  morally  and 
materially.  There  are  i^mportant  hints  in 
Lockbart's  letters  of  this  period.  Cromwell, 
it  appears,  would  hot  have  objected  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  joint  war  with  France  against 
Spain,  nor  would  he  have  objected  to  a  share 
in  the  spoils.  The  Cardinal,  no  doubt,  saw 
whither  tbe  course  of  events  was  tending. 
He  declined  a  closer  league  with  Cromwell. 
It  was,  perhaps,  to  divert  from  vaster  schemes, 
that  he  whispered  Ostend  in  the  ears  of  the 
English  minister. 

We  may  notice,  as  a  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  an  extremely  Popish  city,  that  it 
bad,  under  Lockbart's  government,  a  Puritan 
Sabbath.  He  made  no  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  on  public  service,  but  he  forbade 
on  the  Sabbath  all  trade  and  public  amuse- 
ment. '  Your  Lordship,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary,  '  would  have  admired  to  see  the 
posture  this  town  was  in  last  Lord's  day- — 
not  a  shop  open,  nor  anything  indecent  to  be 
seen.'  For  nearly  two  years  in  the  old  Flan- 
ders town  the  Sunday  came  not  with  its 
wonted  pastimes,  but  with  noiseless  streets 
and  grave  countenances,  and  no  sounds  of 
mirth  save  those  of  Christian  worship. 

But  the  schemes,  or  ambitions,  or  dreams 
of  the  Puritan  statesmen,  were  unexpectedly 
overthrown.  On  the  Sd  (13th)  of  September 
— his  birth-day — Cromwell  died.  What 
shall  we  have  now  ?  was  at  onc^  the  lujiversal 
speculation.  Fears  and  hopes  were  alike  dis- 
appointed. 'Contrary  to  all  expectation,' 
says  Clarendon,  'the  earthquake  was  attended 
with  no  signal  alteration.  It  was  believed 
that  Lambert  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
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army,  and   that  Monk    in   Scotland  would 
never  submit  to  be  under  him.      Besides  the 
expectation  the  King  had  from  the  general 
affection   of  the    kingdom,  he   had  fair  pro- 
mises from  men  of  interest  in  it,  and  of  com- 
mand in  the  army,  who  professed  to  prepare 
for  such  a  conjuncture  as  this  ;  and  that  the 
disorder  arising  from  Cromwell's  death  might 
dispose  Lockhart  to  depend  upon   the   best 
title,  seemed  a  reasonable  expectation.      But 
nothing  of  all  this  fell  out.     Never  monarch, 
after   he    had    inherited    a   crown    of  many 
descents,  died  in  more  silence  nor  with  less 
alteration ;   and    there   was    the    same    or  a 
greater  calm  in  the  kingdom  than  there  had 
been  before.'     It  may  have  been  with  other 
parties,  as  Clarendon  represents,  but  Lock- 
hart was  heartily  loyal  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  Richard  Cromwell  as  its  head.  _  Six 
weeks  after  the  Protector's   death,  we  find 
him  in  Paris,  whither  he  had   gone  at  the 
head  of  200  horse  to  offer  the  compliments 
of  his  new  master  to  the  French  king.     He 
shortly  returned  to  Dunkirk,  and   crossed  to 
England  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
ruler.     In  it-s  imposing  ceremonies  we  sup- 
pose he  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
new  '  Peerage'  Cromwell  had  created — War- 
riston,  Cassilis,  and  himself  being  the  three 
Scotchmen     who    had    been    called    to    the 
'Upper  House.'      He  remained  in  England  a 
few  weeks,  taking  part,  it  is  probable,  in  the 
counsels    of    Whitehall.       It    was    not,    we 
imagine,  in  a  very  hopeful  mood  that  he  went 
back,  in  the  last  week  of  the  year,  to  his 
Continental    charge.      If  he    had    his   fore- 
bodings, they  were  not  long  in  being  realized. 
Affairs  in  England  were  soon  in  utter  con- 
fusion.     The  turbulent  soldiers,   whom   the 
strong  hand  that  now  lay  helpless  in  West- 
minster Abbey  had    been   able  to    keep   in 
check,  dismissed  Richard  and  his  Parliament. 
Again  the  public  mind  was  unsettled ;  and 
men  turned  their  eyes  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  declared  themselves,  and  who  could  inter- 
pose   with    effect ;    among   the   rest,   to  the 
Governor   of   Dunkirk.      '  Though  less  im- 
portant than  Monk,'  Guizot  remarks,  '  Lock- 
hart   and    Montague    could    be    dangerous. 
Connected  with  Cromwell  by  his  wife,  Lock- 
hart was  able  and  courageous,  intimate  with 
Mazarin,  esteemed  by   Louis  XIV.  himself 
loved  by  the  English  regiments  in  the  garri' 
son  of  Dunkirk,  which    he    had   gloriously 
commanded,  and  sometimes  sustained  out  of 
his  own  purse.     He  had  been  a  royalist ;  and 
Charles  II.,  who  had  committed  the  error  of 
ill-treating    him,   sought    eagerly   an    oppor- 
tunity of  re-attaching    him    to    his  service.' 
Lockhart  was    evidently  an   object  of  great 
interest  to  the  royalist  plotters  of  this  time. 
They  knew,  probably,  that  he  disapproved, 


and  had  expressed  his  disapproval,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  officers,  and  that  his  dis- 
pleasure had  given  some  uneasiness  to  the 
Wallingford  House  clique.  There  seemed  a 
likelihood  of  gaining  his  talents,  his  influ- 
ence, and  his  sword.  We  have  an  account 
from  the  pen  of  Mordaunt,  in  a  letter  to  the 
King,  of  a  plan  for  the  Restoration,  in  which 
Lockhart  was  to  have  been  a  principal  actor. 
Neither  Charles  nor  Clarendon,  however,  had 
mnch  hopes  of  his  accession  to  their  cause, 
though  they  would  have  hailed  it  with  glad- 
ness. In  answer  to  some  other  communica- 
tion from  Mordaunt,  Clarendon  wrote  :  '  If 
Sir  H.  Jones  thinks  he  can  dispose  Lockhart, 
let  him  have  all  encouragement  to  attempt 
it;  and  if  he  finds  life  in  the  attempt,  he  may 
easily  let  the  King  know  it,  and  he  will  have 
all  imaginable  satisfaction  here.  But  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  Lockhart  betakes  himself 
to  the  Republic,  of  which  part^he  is,  in  his 
inclination,  except  tlie  dislike  of  some  per- 
sons in  it  disinclines  hmi  to  a  conjnncion 
with  it.  Clarendon  judged  correctly.  The 
plans  of  the  Cavaliers  in  England  bore  no 
fruit.  Possibly  they  were  never  made  known 
to  Lockhart  at  all ;  or  if  they  were,  they 
received  no  entertainment  from  him.  In- 
stead of  bargaining  and  finessing  with  Charles, 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  appeared  once  more  upon  the  stage  of 
public  action,  fancying  itself  a  living  thing; 
it  had  grand  traditions,  seemed  as  good  as 
.could  be  in  the  circumstances,  and  was  better 
at  any  rate  than  the  debauched  son  of  the 
'  Martyr.' 

Yet  the  men  who  were  now  in  power 
seemed  to  have  been  suspicious  of  Lock- 
hart's  fealty.  He  was  summoned  to  London. 
There  were  those  who  advised  him  to  refuse 
the  summons ;  he  rejected  their  counsel,  and 
resolved  to  obey.  He  hastened  to  inform  the 
Cardinal  of  his  call  and  his  resolution — not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  issue.  'Having 
received,'  he  wrote  from  Dunkirk  to  his 
Eminence,  '  an  order  to  impose  the  oath  of 
fidelity  on  the  magistrates  of  this  town,  and 
thereafter  to  transport  myself  to  England  to 
render  an  account  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  condition  of  this 
place,  and  of  the  troops  under  my  care,  I 
have  done  the  one,  and  am  just  on  the  point 
of  embarking  to  render  an  account  of  the 
other.  There  are  those  who  have  dissuaded 
me  from  this  voyage,  but  I  believe  that  I 
sufficiently  understand  my  measures  in  this 
affair.  God  shall  give  me  such  success  as  is 
good ;  and  I  shall  show  nothing  of  fear, 
counting  it  better  to  perish  as  a  man  with 
some  little  of  heart,  than  to  live  with  the 
repute  of  a  coward.  In  all  sincere  humilit}', 
I  beg  your  Eminence  will  believe,  whether 
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fortune  prospers  mc  or  is  unfavonrable,  that 
I  will  never  forget  the  obligations  under 
which  I  lie,  to  live  and  die  faithfully  to  your 
Eminence.'  Lockhart  came  over  to  London. 
'  Without  evasion  or  subterfuge,'  observes 
Guizot,  '  he  explained  himself  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Parliament  on  his  sentiments  and  his 
situation.  They  understood  him,  and,  with 
an  intelligent  confidence,  sent  him  back  to 
his  post,  convinced  that  no  one  could  so 
effectually  serve  the  interests  of  England 
and  the  peace.' 

The  peace  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  foregoing  extract,  was  now  the  grand 
affair  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  France  and 
Spain,  after  their  long  warfare,  had  put  their 
weapons  in  rest,  and  were  about  to  try  the 
arrangement  of  their  differences.  '  The  two 
great  statesmen.  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don 
Louis  de  Hazo,  repaired,  the  one  to  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  and  the  other  to  Fuentarabia,  in 
July  (1659).  In  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
Lockhart  had  returned  to  Paris.  There  w.as 
close  and  earnest  communication  between 
him  and  the  Council ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  we  are  told,  three  several  expresses 
went  off  from  London  to  him.  The  result 
was,  an  order  to  go  and  watch  over  the  Pyre- 
nean  Conferences,  and  their  bearings  on  the 
interests  of  England. 

Lockhart  at  once  made  his  preparations. 
They  were  on  a  sufficiently  imposing  scale : 
he  knew  the  feelings  of  the  Continental  peo- 
ple ;  and  he,  as  the  minister  of  a  Piepublic, 
should  be  in  nothing  behind  the  representa- 
tives of  their  Catholic  Majesties.  He  de- 
parted from  Paris,  we  are  told,  '  with  a 
numerous  equipage  of  secretaries,  pages, 
laqueys,  carriages,  horses.'  lie  reached  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  on  the  1st  of  August.  '  Lock- 
hart,' writes  Kennet,  '  was  received  with 
extraordinary  state  and  splendour  :  the  Car- 
dinal's coaches  and  guards  were  sent  a  day's 
journey  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  Cardinal  gave 
him  the  "  right  hand,"  which  was  a  respect 
he  denied  to  the  ambassadors  of  crowned 
heads.'  We  believe  this  was  chiefly  honour 
to  the  iiian,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  strong 
hold  both  of  Mazarin's  mind  and  heart :  the 
power  he  wielded,  indeed,  over  that  great 
man  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  his  own 
greatness.  Clarendon  testifies  that  he  had 
'  singular  power  with  Cardinal  Mazarin,'  and 
'  was  usually  too  hard  '  for  him  :  the  noble 
historian  could  hardly  have  said  more  of 
Lockhart's  political  capacity. 

Lockhart  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
doing  anything  for  his  country  at  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  but  what  was  .to  be  done,  he  no  doubt 
accomplished.  He  was  not  a  party  in  the 
Conferences  ;  he  had  not  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain. 


But  he  kept  his  eye  open,  and  whispered 
what  might  be  useful  to  Mazarin ;  he  retained, 
too,  in  the  Court  of  France,  the  ascendancy 
of  the  English  Parliament.  Louis  refused  a 
passiioi't  to  Charles  II.,  when  the  latter  de- 
sired to  take  his  journey  through  the  French 
dominions  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Cardinal 
iit  once  showed  Sir  H.  Bennet  (afterwards 
Lord  Arlington)  to  the  door  when  on  one 
occasion  he  came  o\>er  the  frontier,  and  in- 
truded himself  into  the  lodgings  of  his  Emi- 
nence.. 

The  only  thing  of  much  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Lockhart's  presence  at  the  Pyre- 
nees was  an  interview  he  had  with  Don 
Louis.  The  interview  was  unofficial,  and  was 
kindly  arranged  by  the  Cardinal.  Lockhart 
went  down  'the  day  before  to  the  village  of 
Andaye,  on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier, 
and  thence  sent  across  his  maitre  de  chamhre, 
requesting  permission  to  visit,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  the  Spanish  statesman.  The 
request,  as  previously  arranged,  was  granted, 
and  the  next  morning  Lockhart,  with  his 
suite,  passed  the  Bidassoa.  Three  carriages 
awaited  him  on  the  Spanish  bank,  attended 
by  the  Governor  of  Fuentarabia  and  five  or 
six  knights.  'There  was  nothing  wanting  in 
grave  respect  and  exterior  civility.'  All  the 
English  were  that  day  commanded  away 
from  the  streets  through  which  the  cortege 
should  pass,  as  also  from  the  palace.  As  the 
English  ambassador  drove  in  state  up  to  the 
old  town,  he  was  pondering  many  things  ; 
but  how  little  he  dreamt  what  scenes  of  war 
should  be  enacted  in  those  very  parts  where 
now  the  ministers  of  peace  were  met :  the 
Fame  three  powers  the  actors  in  them  ;  but 
how  changed  !  Spain  wrinkled  and  tot- 
tering ;  France  strong  and  fierce  like  the 
demoniac  of  the  tombs,  red  with  royal  blood  ; 
England  still  hale  and  vigorous,  reaping  of 
what  the  Commonwealth  had  sown,  quit  for 
ever  of  her  hapless  Stu.irts,  and,  withal,  the 
defender  and  avenger  of  kings. 

The  interview  with  Don  Louis  was  satis- 
factory in  the  main.  He  reciprocated  the 
pacific  wishes  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
indicated  no  unwillingness  to  treat.  If  Lock- 
hart had  possessed  ample  powers,  with  the 
tidings  of  Parliamentary  vigour  and  success, 
which  were  at  the  time  arising,  a  treaty  with 
Spain  mir/ht  have  been  made,  possibly  with 
some  practical  influence  on  the  future  of 
England.  The  chance  was  lost,  and  it  did 
not  return. 

But  we  must  quicken  the  pace  of  our  nar- 
rative. Lockhart  returned  to  London  in 
October,  bringing  alarms,  it  is  said,  to  the 
chief  men  there,  but  not  wisdom  :  fear  some- 
times makes  folly  only  rush  more  quickly  to 
the   precipice.      He  was   still   Governor   of 
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Dunkirk,  and  spent  most  of  tlie  winter  there. 
After  a  short  visit  to  the  English  capital,  he 
crossed  to  the  city  of  the  Dunes,  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  middle  of  March.  What  had 
passed  before  his  eyes  during  his  residence 
in  London  ?  The  recalling  of  the  excluded 
members  ;  Booth  liberated  ;  Monk  made  all 
but  dictator  ;  the  Eoyalists  daily  rising  into 
power.  The  news  that  came  daily  to  him  at 
Dunkirk,  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
Did  he  hasten  to  use  his  diplomatic  skill, 
and  the  powerful  influences  of  various  sorts 
at  his  command,  in  securing  his  interests  in 
the  change  vphich  appeared  to  be  drawing 
uigh  ?  Was  his  eye  not  keen  enough  ? 
Was  his  decision  feeble  ?  He  had  made  up 
his  mind.  He  would  not  sell  his  honour  ;  he 
would  not  be  faithless  to  his  trust;  he  would 
not  belie  his  convictions.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  most  tempted  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  passed  through  the  fire  unscathed.  The 
first  temptation  he  had,  came  down  from 
Paris,  ilazarin  was  eager  to  have  possession 
of  Dunkirk,  which  he  had  given  away  with  a 
grudge.  '  At  the  same  time,'  says  Claren- 
don, '  Lockhart  refused  to  accept  the  great 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  Cardinal,  who  had 
a  high  esteem  of  him,  and  offered  to  make 
him  a  Marshal  of  France,  with  great  appoint- 
ments of  persions  and  other  emoluments,  if 
he  would  deliver  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  into 
the  hands  of  France  ;  all  which  overtures  he 
rejected.'  The  Spaniard  made  trial  also  of 
his  fidelity  ;  his  offers  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful. Charles  H.  was  equally  desirous  of 
having  Lockhart  on  his  side.  '  Among  so 
manv  conversions,'  writes  the  French  his- 
torian we  have  several  times  quoted,  '  there 
was  one  Charles  desired,  but  did  not  obtain. 
He  wished,  on  leaving  Flanders,  to  establish 
himself  at  once  on  English  soil ;  and  Dun- 
kirk alone  ofi"erod  him  that  advantage  ;  he 
would  very  suitably  have  dated  thence  the 
acts  which  he  caused  to  be  prepared  at  Brus- 
sels, his  reply  to  Monk,  and  the  other  pieces 
Grenville  was  to  carry  to  England,  to  make 
use  of  when  the  time  came.  He  importuned 
Lockhart  to  render  him  the  place.  It  was 
said  the  garrison  would  be  no  obstacle,  as  the 
soldiers  had  already  drunk  to  the  health  of 
the  King?  But  Lockhart  refused  to  put 
Dunkirk  at  the  disposal  of  the  King,  as  he 
had  lately  refused  to  sell  it  to  Mazarin,  who 
had  offered  him  a  rich  ransom.'  Charles 
selected  Lockhart's  old  fellow-soldier,  Mid- 
dleton,  to  communicate  with  him.  '  Mid- 
dleton  wrote  to  him  to  make  his  own  terms, 
if  he  would  invite  the  King  to  Dunkirk  ;  he 
replied,  that  he  was  trusted  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  could  not  betray  it.'  To  the 
last  Lockhart  bad  a  great  card  to  play,  and 


to  the  last  he  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from 
all  mean  and  selfish  bargaining.  If  the 
Commonwealth  fell,  he  should  have  no  hand 
in  its  overthrow  ;  if  Charles  were  invited 
back  to  repeat  the  story  of  Stuart  misrule, 
he  would  not  oppose — he  would  not  refuse 
submission — he  would  not  be  the  less  faithful 
to  his  country  ;  but  he  would  give  no  aid. 
Such  seem  to  have  been  his  views  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  them,  he  accepted  the  Resto- 
ration as  the  will  of  England,  when  it  became, 
in  the  constitutional  wa}',  a  fact.  We  wish  we 
could  transfer  to  our  pages  the  stately  and 
somewhat  distant  address  to  Monk  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  which  he  and  his  officers 
sent  in  their  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  Lock- 
hart was  an  object  of  interest  in  his  native 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  When 
the  coming  back  of  '  our  sweet  prince'  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  Scotchmen  be- 
came naturally  anxious  about  the  future 
government  of  their  country.  The  Remon- 
strants— or,  as  we  may  call  them,  the  more 
Puritanic  Presbyterians — were  not  idle.  They 
were  an  active  party — not  the  less  sharp- 
witted,  that  they  were  men  of  prayer  and 
unction,  the  life  and  soul  of  communion 
gatherings  and  the  like.  Principal  Baillie 
was  almost  driven  out  of  his  wits  when  he 
found  that  they  were  planning  'to  bring  in 
Colonel  Lockhart  in  employment  for  Scot- 
land.' Under  a  sort  of  lunatic  inspiration, 
he  wrote  up  to  his  'well-beloved  James' 
Sharp  to  counteract  by  every  means  this 
devil's  plot,  and  get  them  Lauderdale.  There 
was  uo  ground  for  the  Principal's  exceeding 
trepidation.  Charles  hated  the  Remonstrants, 
and  also  'their  man.'  Lockhart  was  thrown 
aside,  stripped  of  honour  and  office.  With- 
out difficulty,  the  Principal  and  his  party  got 
Lauderdale— and  thirty  years  of  '  malignant' 
vengeance. 

Lockhart,  having  obtained  his  pardon  (it 
exists  still  at  Lee,  drawn  out  in  the  most 
formal  manner),  withdrew  for  many  years 
into  private  life,  richer  in  his  poverty,  nobler 
in  his  dishonour,  than  Monk  with  his  golden 
harvests,  his  dukedom,  and  his  infamy.  He 
spent  those  years  partly  with  his  wife's 
friends  in  Huntingdon,  and  partly  at  his 
father's  house  near  Lanark.  He  gave  him- 
self, it  is  said,  to  agriculture  ;  and  we  may 
mention,  as  an  illustration  of  his  enterprise  in 
tills,  as  in  all  to  which  he  gave  his  attention, 
that  to  him  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  larch  into  our  Scottish  woods. 

As  a  sort  of  painful  necessity  which  he 
could  not  avoid,  Lockhart,  after  a  ten  years' 
seclusion,  entered  the  service  oi  Charles  II. 
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"\Vo  fiiiil,  from  tLc  '  Acta'  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, that  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1670,  and  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  subse- 
quent year  he  was  present  at  several  meetings 
of  the  Council  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  Scotland  that  Charles  meant  to 
employ  him.  The  treaty  of  Dover  was  about 
to  be  carried  out;  and,  with  delusive  instruc- 
tions, Lockhart  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
Elector,  either  to  give  his  aid  to  France  and 
England  in  the  approaching  conflict,  or  to 
remain  neutral.  Happily  he  failed  in  his 
mission.  Puft'endorf  says,  that  Frederick 
"William  listened  to  his  statements,  and  civilly 
expressed  his  regret  that  tlie  honour  of  Eng- 
land could  not  be  satisfied  without  going  to 
war.  If  we  might  trust  Kirkton,  who  had 
good  sources  of  information,  his  Electoral 
Highness  spoke  more  plainly.  '  I  understand 
not,'  he  said,  '  what  sort  of  a  Protestant  the 
King  of  England  is,  who  not  only  concurs 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion 
himself,  but  desires  his  honest  neighbours  to 
do  it,  though  they  constantly  refuse.'  Sharp 
words!  They  must  have  come  home,  one 
would  think,  to  Lockhart  personally.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  failure 
of  his  embassy  was  not  more  gratifying  to 
him  than  would  have  been  its  success.  Speed- 
ily returning  from  his  German  mission,  we 
find  him  with  the  army  of  the  French  mo- 
narcli,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1672,  it 
poured  in  a  flood-tide  of  conquests  over  the 
Low  Countries.  What  were  his  thoughts? 
Were  not  memories  of  the  past  coming  often 
painfully  back  on  him  ?  Could  he  help  sadly 
recalling  how,  in  other  and  better  days,  he 
had  been  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  the 
'  States'  for  his  successful  efforts  in  keeping 
from  them  a  French  war  ?  He  was  present 
also  in  the  campaign  of  167-3.  He  accom- 
panied, as  his  military  adviser,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  commanded  the  English 
troops  co-operating  with  the  French  army. 
In  June,  the  French  laid  siege  to  Maestricht. 
That  important  stronghold  was  taken  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  and  chiefly  by  the  bravery 
of  the  English,  whose  young  general  won 
high  renown  on  the  occasion.  But  Mon- 
mouth had  a  veteran  by  his  side;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  family  tradition, 
that  the  latter  more  than  shared  with  him 
the  honours  of  the  day.  At  the  storming, 
the  English  were  in  the  first  instance  repulsed. 
Lockhart  rallied  them  to  the  battle.  '  The 
King  of  England's  son  and  his  soldiers  must 
not  be  beaten  !'  he  exclaimed,  advancing  to 
the  Duke.  The  attack  was  renewed,  and  the 
breach  carried. 

In  the   course   of  this  year,  Lockhart  re- 
turned to  England.     Another  high  appoint- 


ment was  in  store  for  him.  Charles  made 
him  his  ambassador  to  the  Frencli  Court. 
Thus  the  King  and  his  ministers  tried  to  lull 
the  suspicions  of  good  Protestants  whether 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Wouli]  the 
old  ambassador  of  Cromwell,  who  had  never 
shown  a  tendency  to  compliance  with  des- 
potic or  papal  re-action,  have  any  part  in  the 
infamous  projects  which  on  the  one  hand 
were  denied,  and  on  the  other  could  not  but 
be  dreaded  ?  Was  not  the  placing  of  such  a 
man  at  Paris  a  sufficient  refutation  of  foolish 
calumnies  ? 

In  Paris,  Lockhart  spent  tlie  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  They  were  not  happy  years. 
He  grew  more  and  more  uneasy,  as  he  saw 
more  distinctly  the  course  which  things  were 
taking.  When  he  recalled,  too,  the  position 
and  influence  he  had  as  ambassador  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  felt  that  it  was  almost  degradation  to  be 
ambassador  of  Charles.  His  master  gave 
him  little  of  his  confidence,  and  was  probably 
disappointed  on  finding  that  he  would  not 
stoop  to  be  his  tool.  He  acted,  nevertheless, 
with  spirit  and  dignity  in  the  trving  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself.  On  one  occasion, 
Charles  interfered  in  the  disposal  of  a  prize 
taken  at  sea  by  a  French  privateer,  after  his 
ambassador  had  demanded,  and  obtained  an 
order  for  its  restoration.  Lockhart  indig- 
nantly insisted  that  no  informal  conmiunica- 
tions  should  be  made  while  he  was  the  accre- 
dited ambassador  of  England.  He  carried 
his  point ;  but  felt  that  he  had  been  disho- 
noured, and  sent  home  his  resignation. 
Charles  did  not  venture  to  accept  it.  With 
his  own  hand  he  wrote,  approving  the  con- 
duct of  the  ambassador,  and  making  such 
excuses  as  he  could.  The  King  had  to  stand 
by  his  minister  on  another  occasion,  with 
probably  even  less  inclination  to  do  so.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  Lockhart  was  his  evil 
genius.  He  had  crossed  and  annoyed  him 
long  ago  in  Scotland  ;  he  had  been  Crom- 
well's chief  agent  in  counteracting  the  schemes 
.and  plots  of  his  exile  on  the  Continent ;  and 
now,  when  he  wore  his  honours,  he  vexed 
and  humbled  him  still.  A  popish  servant  in 
Lockhart's  house  was  dying.  The  priest  was 
sent  for.  He  came  in  full  procession — a  thing 
that  would  hardly  be  done  at  the  present 
day.  When  the  ambassador  heard  of  "the 
procession,  he  ordered  his  gates  to  be  shut. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Mazarin  :  it  was  the  days"  and  city  of 
Louis  le  Grand  :  and  the  priest  and  his  com- 
pany threatened  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  embassy.  'Force  shall  be  met  by  force,' 
was  Lockhart's  answer  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
arm  his  househeld.  The  ecclesiastic  hajipily 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour. 
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and  there  was  no  collision.  The  aft'air  pro- 
duced a  '  sensation.'  It  was  bold  conduct  in 
the  capital  of  the  Catholic  conqueror.  Lock- 
hart  did  not  shrink  from  it :  he  drove  to  Ver- 
sailles, and,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Louis, 
made  strong  complaint  His  house,  he  said, 
was  his  master's  house,  and  a  sort  of  triumph 
had  been  attempted  over  his  master's  religion. 
If  the  priest  had  come  quietly  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  he  wouJd  have  connived  at  it 
and  said  nothing ;  but  he  would  not  endure 
a  public  affront.  The  King,  on  his  part,  ex- 
pressed high  displeasure.  Lockliart  left  him 
apparently  unappeased.  As  he  went  away 
from  the  royal  presence,  he  was  followed  by 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Court,  who 
threatened  him,  in  his  sovereign's  name,  with 
a  public  order  forbidding  Frenchmen  to  re- 
main in,  or  to  enter  his  service.  The  answer 
was  enigmatical.  'I'll  order  my  coachman 
to  drive  the  faster  to  Paris  to  prevent  that,' 
Lockliart  replied.  He  drove  home,  and  at 
once  paid  off  all  his  French  servants.  It  may 
seem  '  sharp  practice.'  But  none  knew  bet- 
ter than  Lockliart  did,  the  laws  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  and  none  knew  better  the  meaning 
of  public  acts.  The  Court  of  England  was 
forced  to  put  its  seal  to  what  he  had  done, 
and  a  public  letter  of  thanks  was  w^ritten  to 
him.  Even  Louis  thought  it  best  to  say  no 
more  about  the  mattei-,  though  Lockliart 
ceased  to  enjoy  his  favour.  There  was  thus 
at  least  one  Cromwellian  statesman  who  was 
not  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  England's  true 
greatness ;  and  who,  like  a  Covenanting  mar- 
tyr, thus  lifted  (it  may  be  almost  literally 
said)  his  dying  testimony  against  the  back- 
slidings  of  his  time.  Such  testimonies,  whe- 
ther on  Grass-market  scaffolds  ot  befoi'e 
thrones,  are  not  in  vain.  Perhaps  neither 
Louis  nor  Charles  in  this  case  was  unim- 
pressed. We  do  not  affirm  that  William 
Lockhart  was  a  Puritan  of  the  straitest  sect, 
but  it  is  important  in  our  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter to  mark,  that  the  end  is  so  like  the 
beginning.  That  intimacy  with  the  praying 
Colonel  HI  1050,  at  which  Turner  sneered, — 
that  sensitiveness  to  the  honour  of  his  conn- 
try's  faith,  under  Charles  II.,  aijd  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1675, — give,  the 
strong  impression  of  moral  identity ;  the 
youth  and  the  veteran  sft-e  one ;  and  both  are 
real."  The  writer  of  a  notice  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  has  done  Lockliart  injustice.  He 
points  out  that,  Puritan  as  Lockhart  pro- 
fessed to  be,  he  could  dance  at  Paris  on  the 
Sabbath ;  that  is,  he  could  utter  the  phrases 
of  his  sect,  and  withal  be  sufffciently  free  in 
his  life.  Now,  this  is  simply  a  mistake.  If, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  Index  of  Thurloe, 
the  letter  to  which  it  refers  had  been  exa- 
mined, it  would  have  been  found  that  Lock- 


hart'declined  the  invitation  of  the  French 
King  to  be  present  at  his  ball  on  Sunday. 
His  Majesty,  out  of  regard  to  liis  scruples, 
changed,  for  once,  the  day  of  his  weekly  gai- 
eties, and  Lockhart  incognito  agreed  to  be 
present,  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen  :  whe- 
ther ho  danced  on  the  week-day  or  not,  he 
has  not  told  us. 

W^e  close  with  one  more  notice  of  Lockhart's 
second  embassy  to  France.  An  illustrious 
exile  was  then  residing  there.  Clarendon,  a 
second  time  driven  from  his  native  land, 
dwelt  at  Motilines.  Lockhart  was  under 
no  peculiar  obligations  to  him  ;  but  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  venerable  statesman  in 
his  affliction,  and  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  permission  of  his  master  to  show  him 
some  attention.  Either  the  attention  or  the 
manner  of  it  went  to  the  old  man's  heart : 
we  think  there  are  few  more  interesting  let- 
ters of  its  kind  than  the  following  : — 

'  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Lord  Lockhart^ 

'  My  Lord,'* — I  could  not  he  surprised  with 
any  personal  civility  from  your  Lordsliip,  beinj; 
enough  informed  ot  the  generosity  of  your  na- 
ture, and  liaving  never  believed  that  you  wished 
me  ill ;  but  that  you  should  tliink  tit  to  signify 
this  much  to  me  in  so  ohliging  a  way,  hath  so 
far  exceeded  my  expectatiou,  that  I  am  puzzled 
what  return  to  make  to  it;  whether,  the  condi- 
tion I  am  in  considered,  I  should  not  cbuse  ra- 
ther, out  of  respect  to  you,  to  make  acknow- 
ledgement by  my  Lord  Abbot  Muutiigue  than  by 
my  own  pen.  Yet,  when  I  consider  that  you 
hail  permission  to  confer  this  obligation  upon 
me,  I  cannot  imagine  that  my  iiarticular  acknow- 
ledgement of  it  to  yourself  can  create  any  guilt 
in  yon.  I  do  therefore  choose,  though  in  a  hand 
at  best  illegible,  and  now  shaking  through  much 
weakness,  to  assure' you  that  I  have  a  very  just 
sense  of  jour  kindness  to  a  man  so  totally  for- 
gotten in  the  world,  and  that  1  shall  never  for- 
get it.  I  sliall  make  use  of  both  their  gracious 
Majesties'  gracious  concessions  as  soon  as  my 
strength  will  enable  me,  which  it  is  not  yet  like 
to  do,  and  shall  ever  be, — Tour  Lordship's  most 
affectionate  and  obedient  servant, 

'Cl  AEENDON. 

'Moulines,  19th  April,  1674.' 

We  prize  this  brief  letter.  There  are 
pleasant  lines  in  it.  These  distinguished 
men  had  their  full  share  of  the  trials,  sorrows, 
disappointments,  infidelities,  of  their  time ; 
yet,  ill  both,  we  feel  the  heart  was  hale  and 
true. 

William  Lockhart  died  at  I'aris  in  the 
autumn   of  1075,  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  a 

*  Perhaps  it  was  a  sort  of  grateful  civility  Avhich 
led  Clarendon  to  address  Lockliart  thus,  referring  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  latter  luul  been  one  of  Cromwell's 
peers.  The  patent  of  Charles  creating  Lockhart  a 
peer  we  believe  still  exists:  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  declined  the  protfered  honour. 
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'  languishing.'  The  '  gallant  and  sober  per- 
son,' whom  Evelyn  met  two  or  three  years 
before  this,  had  been  already  saddened  b}' 
the  evils  of  tlio  time  ;  and  though  the  old  fii'e 
flashed  out  once  and  again,  he  seems  to  have 
sunk  at  last  under  an  oppressive  melancholy. 
In  closing  our  brief  sketch  we  may  say  of 
him,  in  language  applied  to  a  modern  states- 
man, that  he  '  was  tried  in  many  high  situa- 
tions,' judicial,  political,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary, and  '  he  was  found  equal  to  them  all.' 
He  was  alert,  skilful,  energetic,  persevering, 
at  once  prudent  and  courageous,  extremely- 
versatile,  and  yet  capable  ot  the  most  entire 
concentration  of  all  his  powers,  modestly  and 
soberly  relf-reliant.  He  was  chivalrous  as  a 
knight  of  the  olden  time ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  was,  as  Clarendon  remarks,  '  a  very 
wary  man.'  We  think  of  him,  in  those  latter 
years  of  his  life,  especially,  as  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  courtly  Puritan.  Certainly  Scot- 
land, in  his  day,  gave  no  abler  man  to  the 
service  of  the  country  ;  scarcely  any  of  cha- 
racter so  stainless,  though  none  were  exposed 
to  more  sifting  temptations.  Our  readers, 
we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  his 
name  and  memory  do  not  merit  the  oblivion 
into  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  fall. 


Art.  V. — Peasants  and  Poets  of  Upjier 
Austria  and  Scotland — Burns  and  Stelz- 
harnmer. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Germany  is  for  the  most  part  but  little  known 
in  other  countries;  but  least  of  all  is  any  just 
idea  formed  of  the  peasantry  of  Austria.  It 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  Aus- 
trian and  English  national  character  and 
habits;  .numerous  and  striking  though  all 
will  admit  these  to  be,  who  have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  so-called  '  Archduchy'  to  be- 
come fifmiliar  with  its  inhabitants,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  intimacy  of  their  homes.  We 
do  not  purpose  to  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  faithful  frequenter  of  Tattersall's,  or 
lounger  at  Brookes',  and  the  habitue  of  the 
Prater  or  Casino ;  though,  sooth  to  say,  the 
likeness  so  very  nearly  approximates  to  iden- 
tity, that  what  is  often  denoted  by  '  an  Eng- 
lish gentlaraan'  seems  to  have  no  exact  coun- 
terpart on  the  Continent,  out  of  the  streets 
and  salons  of  Vienna.  The  particular  dlass 
which  it  is  our  present  object  to  describe,  are 
the  peasant-farmers  of  Upper  Austria ;  and 
the  section  of  our  own  countrymen  with 
whom  we  mean  to  compare  them,  are  the  cor- 


responding class  in  Scotland.  The  Austrians 
call  it  'the  land  above  the  Enns;'  but  it 
may  more  faithfully  be  described  as  Austria 
Proper ;  for  whereas,  in  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, we  discover  national  habits,  occupa- 
tions, and  character  quite  dissimilar;  through- 
out the  Archduchy,  on  the  upper  or  lower 
bank  of  the  river  Enns  we  recognise,  with  the 
exception  of  some  insignificant  and  almost 
imperceptible  distinctions,  the  unmistakeable 
signs  of  the  same  race,  the  same  feelings  and 
tendencies,  the  same  creeds  and  customs,  and, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  the  same  dialect. 
The  Viennese  Gassenjunge  and  the  plough- 
boy  oh  der  Enns  speak  the  same  idiom,  how- 
ever each  may  try  to  laugh  at  the  other  for 
some  local  expression  he  may  profess  not  to 
understand  ;  whilst  Xhi  patois  of  even  one  so 
near  as  the  Sty  rian  mountaineer  begins  already 
to  savour  of  what,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
farther,  grows  into  a  wholly  distinct  form  of 
speech,  and  betrays  its  remote  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, and  direct  connection  with  the  more  cor- 
rupt, if  not  more  modern,  Slovenic  and  other 
dialects. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest  for  the  English  (and,  above  all,  for 
the  Scotch)  reader  to  follow,  as  far  as  our 
present  limits  will  allow,  the  traces  of  resem- 
blance existing  between  that  portion  of  our 
island  realms  which  gave  us  Burns,  and  the 
country  (a  province  as  it  now  is)  which  can 
boast  of  having  produced  Stelzhauimer. 
Born  of  parents  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  social  condition  as  those  of  our 
own  'Bard  of  Ayr,'  Franz  Stelzhauimer  saw 
the  light,  some  four  and  fifty  years  since  (No- 
vember 1807),  at  the  family  tarm  of  Gross- 
piesenham,  in  the  district  called  the  Inn-cir- 
cle. Consequently,  in  virtue  of  a  custom  re- 
ceived throughout  his  native  land,  and  in- 
comprehensible to  any  of  our  countrymen 
out  of  the  '  Land  o'  C^kes,'  instead  of  bear- 
ing his  father's  patronymic,  he  became,  and 
is  to  this  hour,  for  his  cradle  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, Franz  of  Piesenham,  as  a  Scotch  laird 
is  familiarly  Cromartie,  Cringletie,  or  what- 
not, by  right  of  his  few  or  many  'dirty  . 
acres.'  Beyond  this,  Stelzhauimer  has,  to 
the  best  of  our  belief,  no  more  claim  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  gentilitv,  than  had 
Burns  when  he  afiirmed  that  'the  pye-coated 
guardians  of  escutcheons'  knew  him  not^ — 
'  Gules  purpure  and  Argent  quite  disowned  ' 
him.  Both  were  born  of  fathers  whose  daily' 
bread  was  secured  by  hard  manual  labour  in 
the  open  fields,  and  whose  hours  of  repose 
Tlerived  their  principal  charm  from  the  same 
source — religion.  It  is  impossible,  whilst 
comparing  the  works  of  the  two  poets,  or 
watching  either  in  his  individual  development 
of  character,  not  to  be  struck   bv  the  strong 
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iufluence  exercised  over  both,  intellectually 
and  morally,  by  the  paternal  parent;  and  not 
to. recognise  as  cast  in  the  same  mould  the 
rigid  Calvinist  cotter,  with  his  '  lyart  haffets 
■wearing  thin  and  bare,'  and  the  strict  if  not 
stern  Catholic,  whom  his  son  describes  as 
'hard-working  and  thonghtfiil,  humble  and 
austere,  strong  in  piet}',  and  firm  in  faith,' 
and  of  whom  that  son  has  more  than  once  in 
his  verses  drawn  so  striking  a  picture. 

As  we  have  alread}^  remarked,  the  similar- 
ity of  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  peasantry  is  so  very 
striking,  that,  examined  tVom  that  point  ot 
view,  the  likeness  between  their  respective 
poets  need  be  no  subject  for  surprise. 
Strange  to  say,  the  difference  of  religion  does 
not  obliterate  the  resemblance  of  cliaracter; 
and  in  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  farmer  or 
the  Danube  or  Enns  there  is  a  gravity  (not  to 
use  a  stronger  term)  that  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  'douce  Davie  Deans.'  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  lighter  amasements  and  diver- 
sions of  each  people  there  is  a  remaikable 
similarity.  To  both,  dancing  possesses  a  re- 
markable fascination.  In  other  countries 
(even  in  France,  so  erroneously,  yet  so  pro- 
verbially, surnamed  the  Uriht -hearted)  danc- 
ing is  an  art  taught,  acquired,  and  brought  to 
perfection  above  all  in  the  upper  ranks  ot 
society  ;  in  Scotland  and  Anstria  only  is  it  so 
completely  the  product  of  the  soil  that  pea- 
sant and  peer  possess  its  secrets  alike,  and 
that  from  a  milk-maid  of  Kilmarnock,  or  a 
carter  of  Peuerbach,  the  aristocratical  cele- 
brities of  every  ball-room  in  Europe  might 
learn  grace,  as  far  as  the  execution  of  their 
national  dances  is  concerned.  Not  only  does 
the  character  of  the  Austrian  peasant  recall 
that  of  our  Caledonian  brethren  in  its  re- 
markable mixture  of  shrewdness  and  honesty, 
conviviality  and  seriousness,  independence 
and  loyalty,  and  in  tli^  wonderful  thriftiness 
and  the  strongly  jorac<^>«^  spirit  which  distin- 
guish it;  but  the  prime  cause  of  transgression 
is  likewise  the  same  in  both  countries,  and 
the  'great  posterity'  of  John  Barleycorn  is 
.not  less  in  honour  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube than  on  those  of  the  Doon,  though  we 
fear  it  must  in  justice  be  avowed,  that  of  the 
two  votaries  of  Burns'  '  hero  bold,'  the  one 
nearer  home  is  far  the  oftener  fou. 

'  Onr  grape  is  tlie  hop,' 

cries  Stelzhammer  in  a  song  where  he  vaunts 
the  charm  of  his  native  land  with  a  spirit 
'Rhymer  Robin'  would  not  have  disowned. 
This  attachment  to  home  in  its  narrowest' 
sense — to  the  precise  spot  of  earth  where 
they  were  born,  is  peculiar  to  the  Austrian 
rustics,  and  distinguishes  them  in  a  marked 
way  from  the  other  Germanic  tribes,  for  whom 


it  is  a  positive  necessity  to  vagabondize — 
'■das  ivaiidcrn^  as  they  express  it  themselves 
with  such  an  intense  accent  of  enthusiastic 
longing. 

'  In  this  cottage,'  says  Mr.  Murdoch,  speak- 
ing of  the  dwelling  of  Burns'  father,  '  I  real- 
ly believe  there  dwelt  a  larger  portion  of  con- 
tent than  in  any  palace  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;'  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  with  re- 
gard to  the  home  of  the  first  Austrian  farmer 
or  peasant  you  choose  to  visit.  Stelzhammer 
has  celebrated  this  strong  attachment  of  the 
Austrian  to  his  own  immediate  belongings  in 
verses  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
are  curious  from  the  proof  the)'  atford  of  the 
singular  degree  of  exclusiveness  inherent  to 
this  attachment. 

The  difficulty  of  translating  Stelzhammer 
into  any  other  language,  in  verse,  is  so  great, 
that  he  is  sure  to  lose  nearly  all  his  inherent 
merit  by  the  operation.  Still,  for  such  essen- 
tially lyrical  compositions,  it  is  impossible  to 
tolerate  anything  save  a  metrical  translation. 
Stelzhanuner,  like  Burns,  must  rest  all  his 
hopes  of  future  fame  upon  the  reader's  com- 
prehension of  his  native  dialect.  His  works 
remain  infinitely  more  a  sealed  letter  for  the 
pure  German-speaking  populations,  than  do 
even  those  of  Burns  for  the  Sussex  yeoman 
or  the  London  citizen  ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
translation  in  which  they  would  retain  all 
their  freshness,  all  their  original  savour,  all 
their  quaint  grace,  would  be  a  Scotch  one 
(provided  the  talent  of  a  Burns  were  there  to 
undertake  it).  The  two  dialects  so  suit  one 
another,  that  not  only  do  they  aftect  the  same 
regular  forms  of  speech,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  but  we  find  in  both  the  same  eccen- 
tricities of  expression,  nay,  even  of  accent. 
To  prove  this,  two  examples  will  suffice :  the 
use  of  the  expletive  'halt,''  which,  if  he  had 
acquired  the  pronunciation  of  the  most  pedan- 
tic of  Hanoverian  pedagogues,  would  infalli- 
bly betray  the  Austrian  ere  he  should  have 
uttered  ten  words,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
paralleled  bv  the  eternal  Scotch  expletive 
'just,''  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  sounding 
the  letter  i?  when  placed  before  a  consonant. 
Suppose  a  native  of  North  Britain  brought 
up  from  his  infancy  at  Naples  or  Madrid,  if  he 
knows  how  to  speak  English  at  all,  the  odds 
are,  that  he  will  say  worruld  for  world,  and 
darruk  for  dark,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  ;  for  it  is  the  very  last  thing  he  loses. 
And  so  with  the  Austrian  :  he  will  continue  to 
his  last  hour  incurably  interposing  ihe  liquid 
tone  of  a  vowel  between  every  R  followed 
immediately  by  a  consonant.  Nay,  so  much 
so,  that  in  any  work  printed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  imitate  the  Austrian 
accent,  the  interloping  vowel  is  set  down  ; 
and  such  words  as  besorr/t,  durchrciscn,  hirg, 
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and  other  similar  ones,  become  besonc/t, 
dnngreisen,  and  hlr\().  As  to  tlie  expletive 
alluded  to,  it  is  a  very  curious  form  of  speech, 
and  may,  we  believe,  be  afiirmed  to  e.xist  no- 
where out  of  the  two  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries. Put  to  an  Englishman  the  plain  ques- 
tion, '  What  is  such-or-such  a  thing?'  we  all 
know  he  will  simply  answer,  'It  is  so-and-so;' 
whereas  our  friend  north  of  the  border  (and 
try  him  from  Leith  Harbour  to  Fingal'sCave) 
will  invariabh'  add,  '  T'is  jti.st  this  or  that.' 
In  like  manner  will  the  Austrian  infallibly 
say,'  S'  is  halt  so,'  upon  every  occasion  where 
the  other  forty  million  of  his  Teutonic  breth- 
ren would  only  assert  the  existence  of  a  fact 
or  circumstance  by  the  phrase,  '  Es  ist  so,^ 
or  '  So  ist  es.'  These,  it  may  be  remarked, 
arc  small  coincidences — '  trifles  light  as  air,' 
and  not  worthy  to  be  received  as  proofs  in_a 
question  of  philological  affinity;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  the  matter  of  a  research 
after  the  traces  of  consanguinity,  a  habit  or 
a  mania  often  tells  far  more  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer  than  the  shape  of  a  feature  or  a 
limli.  'Confound  the  boy!'  exclaimed  a 
grand  seigneur  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV., 
speaking  to  a  confidential  friend  of  a  young 

Scottish. 


man  whose  near  relationship  to  himself  he 
wished  to  conceal;  'he  is  all  very  well  as  far 
as  regards  nose,  eyes,  and  chin,  and  no  tales 
are  told  by  his  outward  appearance ;  but  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  cure  him  of  a  certain 
twitch  in  the  left  leg,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  from  father  to  son  since  the  time  of 
Pharamond  !'  What  might,  perhaps,  by 
somG  persons  be  styled  more  positive  marks 
of  connection  between  the  two  languages,  but 
which  are  in  our  mind  less  conclusive  than 
those  we  have  pointed  out,  are  to  be  found 
plentifully  ;  and  hardly  is  there  a  Scotch 
phrase  but  shows  its  Germanic  origin,  whe- 
ther by  construction  or  expression.  But  here 
the  affinity  is  with  Germany  generally  ;  wliilst 
in  the  examples  just  adduced  the  still  nearer 
and  more  intimate  resemblance  with  Austria 
in  particular  is  demonstrated,  and  serves  to 
confirm  our  assertion  of  the  similarity  to  be 
I'emarked  in  almost  every  other  respect  be- 
tween the  two  races.  To  show  that  wc  do 
not  exaggerate  the  frequent  identity  of  speech 
in  Scotch  and  German,  we  will  take  at  hazard 
a  few  purely  Scotch  words,  totally  differing 
from  those  which  in  English  are  employed  to 
convey  the  same  sense  : — 


5  (a  \v  ord 
I     signify 


The  Fremd  ^       ■     -c        .  n 

I     signify  a  stranger.) 

'  lie  kissed  and  hahed  his  dearest  Dame.'    Scott's 

ringer: 
To  gang,  to  wallc,  to  go. 

'  Ae  kind  WJftA  before  we  part.'  Burns'  ^  Fair 
'Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien.'     Burns' 

Spinning-wheel. ' 
Stark,        stout. 
Ooft,  bought. 

Geek,        lofty  or  haughty. 
Gleck,        prompt  and  ready. 
To  host,     to  cough. 
To  ken,      to  know. 
Lift,  the  sky. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Sicker,        steady. 
Steer,  to  disturb  or  molest. 

'  He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  oarc'     (Burns 
Wons,         dwells. 

No  new  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  Teutonic  root  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
English  tongue ;  but  in  what  the  South 
Britons  term  the  great  mass  of  the  language 
so  many  other  elements  have  been  introduced, 
that  it  becomes  hard  to  determine  whether, 
in  the  polite  parlance  of  an  orator  of  St. 
Stephen's,  or  a  belle  of  Hyde  Park,  the 
French  or  German  ancestor  has  the  larger 
portion  to  claim.  In  what  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  separate  language— for  the  most  part 
incomprehensible  to  those  who,  for  that  rea- 
son, disdainfully  call  it  a  dialect — in  the  pure 
Scotch,  we  still  find  the  same  words  fa- 
miliarly  employed,  in   the  same  sense  they 
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Germax. 

"estern  Isles  to 

Fremder, 

a  stranger. 

s  '  Noble  Mor- 

Halsen, 

( to    take    round   the 
|neck  and  embrace. 

Eliza: 

Gagn, 
Blick, 

a  walk. 

a  look  or  glance. 

'  Bessie  at  her 

Kleiden, 

to  clothe. 

Stark, 

Oelcauft, 

Keck, 

strong, 
bought, 
bold. 

Gleic^, 
Husten, 

directly, 
to  cough. 

Kennen, 

to  know. 

Luft, 
Ranch, 

the  air. 

smoke. 

Sicker, 
Storen, 

sure. 

to  disturb. 

s'  '  Cotter:) 

Washkn, 

to  choose. 

Wohnen, 

to  dwell. 

possessed  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  that 
sense  being  also  to  this  day  the  one  awarded 
to  them  still  throughout  the  Germanic  tribes. 
Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  we  are 
hereby  seeking  to  establish  any  new-fangled 
system  ;  we  are  merely  calling  his  attention 
to  a  fact,  that  has  not  perhaps  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed  in  all  its  bearings.  Without 
pretending  to  establish  that  conformity  of 
language  necessarily  implies  an  absolute  con- 
formity of  manners,  habits,  and  tastes,  it  will 
hardly  be  objected  by  any  one  that  it  indi- 
cates the  reverse;  and  where  we  find  a  marked 
coincidence  of  popular  idioms, — that  is,  of 
the  irregular  portions  of  a  language,  of  those 
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which  diverge  from  the  beaten  grammatieal 
path,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  individualism, — 
we  should  be  alive  to  the  possibility  of  these 
beitio;  borne  out  by  other  analogies  of  charac- 
ter in  the  inventors.  And,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  it  is  precisely  in  these  quaint 
expressions  and  strange  tours  des  phrases, 
utterly  foreign  to  the  correct  German  tongue, 
that  the  likeness  is  to  be  traced  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Scotch  '  dialects,'  if  so  they 
are  to  be  termed.  It  may  be  well,  by  the 
b'ie,  to  remark  en 2}assant,  thai  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Austrian  form  of  speech  arc 
almost  all  of  them  eminently  picturesque 
and  poetical,  and  that  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  so-called  j^otois  of  the  Archduchy 
will  considerably  help  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  read  and  understand  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Teutonic  literature — the  'iV«- 
belniiffen,^  for  instance. 

Between  Burns  and  Stelzhanimer,  inde- 
pendent of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
their  respective  nations  and  languages,  there 
is  a  similarity  of  position,  education,  and 
turn  of  thought,  that  renders  the  study  of 
their  works,  compared  together,  singularly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

'  Franz,'  says  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
poet's,  from  whom  a  letter  is  now  lying  before 
u?,  '  comes  of  a  father  and  mother  of  strong 
religious  principles  and  practice;  and  in  his 
early  childhood  he  would  pray,  and  pray  at 
such  a  rate,  and  with  such  fervour,  that  his 
verv  mother  would  at  times  interrupt  his 
devotions,  and  make  him  comprehend  that 
for  that  day  there  was  "praying  enough."' 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  know  Burns 
by  heart  (and  who  are  they  amongst  his 
countrymen  to  whom  he  is  not  thus  known?) 
will  recall  that  passage  of  his  correspondence 
where,  writing  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  says,  '  I  was 
a  good  deal  noted  for  a  retentive  memory,  a 
stubborn  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition, 
and  an  enthusiastic  idiot  piety — I  say  idiot 
piety,  because  I  was  then  such  a  child.' 

In  the  Austrian  as  in  the  Scotch  poet, 
this  excess  of  pious  fervour  wore  away  with 
progressing  years,  though  in  both  cases  it 
resulted  in  a  deep  respect  for  all  things  hol_v, 
and  an  ardent,  ovei'flowing  feeling  of  charity 
towards  all  God's  creatures.  With  Stelzhani- 
mer, perhaps,  the  devotional  practices  of  his 
infant  days  have  left  a  still  fresher,  stronger 
trace  than  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Burns; 
and  certainly  there  is  more  simplicity  in  him, 
and  less  of  that  strong  philosophical  tenden- 
cy, which,  to  judge  from  his  own  communi- 
cations on  the  subject,  was  rapidly  leading 
the  latter  towards  the  verge  of  what  is  indul- 
gently called  Natural  Religion.  Amongst 
Stelzhammer's  most  touching  verses  are  those 
where  his  cradle  remembrances  are  liveliest; 


and  herein  he  differs  from  our  peasant-bnrd, 
whose  struggle  with  the  hard  necessities  of 
life  being  a  far  closer  one,  developed  his  finest 
energies  less  at  contact  with  the  past  than  with 
the  present.  Of  the  many  pieces  wliich  in 
Stelzhammer's  works  recall  his  early  days, 
liis  home  joys,  and  the  tender  solicitude  of 
his  pious  mother,  there  are  two  which  are  in 
the  memory  and  on  the  lips  of  every  Aus- 
trian ploughman,  and  which,  round  the  stove 
on  winter  nights,  or  under  the  wide-spread- 
ing tree  at  the  farm-house  door  when  the 
summer  sun  is  going  down,  will  continue  to 
be  lovingly  repeated  for  generations  and 
generations.  One  is  simply  entitled  '■  Mein 
MuederlJ  It  consists  of  some  eighteen 
stanzas,  and  narrates  with  exquisite  simplicity 
the  way  in  which  his  mother  bade  him  adieu, 
when  the  father,  more  severe,  insisted  upon 
his  going  forth  into  the  world  like  a  man, 
and  acquiring  by  experience  the  secret  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  'shifting  for  one's 
self.'  He  describes  her  as.  opening  the  door 
at  night-fall  to  let  him  in,  after  her  husband's 
decree  had  temporarily  banished  him  from 
home,  and  producing  a  small  purse,  filled 
with  her  ovi'u  savings,  to  add  to  the  sum 
awarded  the  young  man  by  his  father,  and 
which  to  her  fond  imaginings,  wasinsufKcient. 

'A  motlier's  heart!  Ob,  generous  source. 
Whence  love's  untiring  waters  rise; 
Gushing  forth  warm  upon  their  course. 
As  May-day  streams  'neath  May-day  skies,' 

exclaims  the  poet,  and  goes  on  to  tell  the 
sweet  parting  words  of  her  for  whom  no 
change  can  ever  come,  and  taking  an  evident 
pleasure  in  repeating  the  term  of  endear- 
ment, '  Miiederl,^  for  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  an  equivalent :  '  3fcin  Miiederl,  dos 
oltf  There  is  a  tender  familiarity  in  the 
expression  which  defies  all  translation,  and 
renders  the  first  four  lines  of  the  poem  almost 
impossible  in  any  other  tongue. 

The  second  composition  alluded  to  is  en- 
tilled,  '  S MUeddstilbl,' — literally, '  the  mother's 
room,'  only  that  to  the  term  '  Stiibl '  is  at- 
tached a  sense  of  homeliness  that  we  usually 
give  to  that  of  '■fireside  ;'  and  at  once  you 
feel  that  by  it,  not  the  actual  four  walls  con- 
stituting a  chamber  are  intended,  but  that  it 
comprises  all  the  familiar  objects  dear  to 
memory — all  the  'whereabouts'  of  the  be- 
loved inmate.  This  poem  is  longer  than 
the  other,  and  is  more  dramatic  in  form. 
He  recounts  the  sort  of  attraction  exercised 
over  him  by  the  thoughts  of  this  one  little 
nook  ['■  a  klains  a  klains  StuberV)  beneath 
his  paternal  rooftree,  and  how  over  and  over 
the  memory  of  it  has  drawn  him  from  the 
bustle  and  gaieties  of  cities  and  .  towns,  and 
made  him   leave  everything  to  fly   back  to 
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tlio  '  old  warm  nest.'  lie  arrive?,  after  a 
long  absence,  in  the  night,  and  ahiiost  fears 
to  announee  his  presence.  The  silence  awes 
him ;  his  heart  beats  with  he  knows  not 
what  vague  terror;  he  looks,  listens,  holds 
his  breath  ;  and  as  he  approaches  on  tiptoe, 
almost  hesitating  to  whisper  his  apprehensions 
to  himsclfj  he  eagerly  watches, 

'At  the  well-closed  door, 
Through  wliose  chiuks  no  kind  air 
Bears  the  sound  of  a  sigli, 
Or  a  low  munnur'J  prayer.' 

And,  after  a  moment's  suspense, 

'  Be  praised.  Heaven  !  there's  life,' 

he  rapturously  exclaims,  and  knocks.  Very 
beautiful  is  the  description  of  the  mother's 
agitation  when  she  discovers  who  is  outside, 
and  of  the  joys  which  cause  her  fingers  to 
tremble,  so  that  she  cannot  undo  the  bolts 
and  bars.  This  scene  is  supposed  to  take 
place  long  after  the  death  of  the  poet's 
father,  whose  severity  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  tender  attachment  between 
mother  and  son. 

For  his  father,  as  we  have  said,  Stelzham- 
mer,  like  Burns,  possesses  a  religious  respect 
and  veneration,  notwithstanding  (or  perhaps 
on  account  of,  who  knows?)  his  very  sevei'ity 
towards  himself  Speaking  of  him  some- 
where, he  says,  '  I  cannot  recall  to  mind  ever 
having  heard  him  complain  that  things  were 
not  as  they  should  be  ;  that  this  was  hard,  or 
that  difficult ;  and  time,  so  much  too  long  for 
most  people,  was  always  too  short  for  him.' 
Unlike  William  Burnes,  however,  the  Aus- 
trian poet's  father  had  it  in  his  power  to 
secure  to  his  children  a  comparatively  inde- 
pendent existence.  By  hard  and  ceaseless 
labour  on  the  pait  of  the  father,  the  son  \vas 
provided  with  an  education  which  has  ena- 
bled him  to  become  what  he  now  is,  and 
which,  whatever  may  occur,  puts  him  be- 
yond the  eventualities  of  blighted  harvests  or 
the  dry  rot.  Besides  this,  he  has,  in  the 
matter  of  more  positive  worldly  gear,  been 
placed  in  a  position  (so  long  as  the  present 
equilibrium  of  empires  and  states  is  pre- 
served) to  cultivate  the  Muses  without  being 
at  the  same  time  actually  forced  to  dig  or 
delve,  or  follow  the  plough,  which,  with  his 
peculiar  nature,  is,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
an  immense  advantage.* 

Often  have  we  heard  regrets  expressed, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  Burns ;  and 

*  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Upper  Austria  have  voted  a  grant  of 
400  floriiia  to  Stelzhanimer,  and  a  proposal  is  made 
to  give  him  a  peusioa  for  life,  as  '  the  Poet  wlio 
lias,  in  our  days,  occasioned  tlie  national  tongue  to 
be  the  widest  spread  abroad.' 


the  cry  of  'Oh,  what  would  he  have 
been  if  independent?'  has  rung  countless 
times  in  our  ears,  without  having  ever  con- 
.verted  us  .to  the  idea.  If  Burns  had  been 
sufficiently  'well  to  do'  in  the  world  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  performing  in 
person  those  agricultural  duties  which  often 
led  him  into  the  fields  for  nearly  days  to- 
gether, or  to  forego  the  yearly  salary  of  his 
troublesome  Excise  functions,  which  sent  him 
by  night  galloping  across  the  moors,  'to  dis- 
charge a  vessel  of  rum  from  Antigua,'  many 
are  those  amongst  his  very  finest  productions 
that  would  proliably  never  have  seen  the 
light — to  begin  with,  '  Tam  o' Slianter.'  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  any  and  every  ca.sc, 
his  own  remarkable  good  sense  and  true 
poetic  instinct  would  have  helped  him  to  es- 
cape from  the  formidable  '  Epos '  to  which 
Dr.  Moore  would,  in  his  solemnity,  have 
devoted  him  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
of  society,  and  of  the  table,  would,  if  he  had 
been  able  at  any  moment  to  indulge  in  them, 
have  probably  left  small  energy  to  Burns  for 
anything  save  a  style  of  composition  wdierein 
lie  is  said  to  have  exhibited  wonderful  talent, 
but  the  samples  of  which  have  been  judged 
by  his  editors  unfit  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
Some  of  the  critics  of  the  Ayrshire  bard 
have  denied  him  imagination,  and  pro- 
pounded, that  '  if  fiction  be,  as  some  suppose, 
the  .soul  of  poetry,  no  one  had  ever  less  pre- 
tensions to  the  name  of  Poet  than  Burns.' 
This,  under  pretence  that,  although  full  of 
fancy  and  imagination  in  his  way  of  treating 
the  subjects  he  chose,  'yet  the  subjects  them- 
selves on  which  he  wrote  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  imaginary  I '  Measured  by  this  rule,  it 
might  become  hard  .to  say  who  amongst  all 
our  greatest  geniuses  could  aspire  to  the 
name  of  Poet.  Byron  and  Scott  .  would 
necessarily  sink  into  mere  rhymoi-s  of  tale.s, 
chronicles,  and  traditions  ;  and  the  Tempest 
and  Midsummer's  Nie/hfs  Dream  be  Shak- 
speare's  sole  claim  to  Apollo's  bays.  At  this 
rate,  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Lamotte  Fouque's 
Undine  would  be  proved  to  be  the  most 
purely  poetic  effusions  of  our  age ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  '  imagination,'  we  should  be 
brought  insensibly  to  something  resemblimr 
the  vapid  school  of  Concettisti  and  Alleo-o- 
rists,  wdio,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Italy,  were  crushed  beneath  the 
heavy  inheritance  of  Ariosto's  mantle,,  and 
tearing  it  to  tatters,  used  it  to  wrap  up  sugar- 
plums. The  poet,  on  the  contrarv,  is  a  -fery 
Antfeus — he  is  only  strong  when  resting  one 
foot  upon  the  earth ;  and  without  reality, 
without  even  a  certain  degree  of  matter-of- 
fact,  it  becomes  impossible  to  interest,  still 
less  to  touch,  those  who  read.  Without  the 
struggles  of  his  existence,,  which  made  him 
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fiO  intensely  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
their  lives  and  homes  who  are  hard-working 
and  poor,  we  shonld  never  have  had  some 
half  a  hundred  of  Bnrns'  best  ^joems — to 
begin  with  the  '  Twa  Dogs  ;  '  and,  it  may 
be,  we  owe  more  of  his  'fine  frenzy'  than  we 
should  wish  to  acknowledge  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being,  as  he  himself  depicts — 

'  Hair-ma(i,  lialf  fed,  half-sarkit.' 

The  same  arguments  that  apply  to  our  own 
bard,  will,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  as  far 
as  the  accusation  of  realism  goes,   apply  to 
Stelzhammer  too.     If  the  Muse  appeared  to 
Burns    rising    out   of   the    '  biggin  '   on   the 
hearth,  to  her  Austrian  votary  she  shows  her- 
self loaning  upon  some  country  maiden's  dis- 
taff, or  dimly   visible   behind  the  outline  of 
some  foam-crowned  Pokal.     The  deep  and 
powerful  vibration  of  the  chord  that  responds 
to    the    touch    of    privation    and    '  Poortith 
cauld^  are  wanting  in  Franz  vo'  Piesenham — 
wholly  and  entirely  so  ;  and  we  .suspect  that, 
had  it  ever  been  struck,  the  lyre  itself  would 
have  been  shivered.     But  the  strong-rooted 
love  of  country   and  of  home,   the   ceaseless 
comrauuion   with  nature,  the  charity  of  soul, 
the  art  of  endearing  to  the  reader  scenes  and 
things  most  homely,  without  endeavouring, 
or  ever  affecting,  to   disguise   their  horaeli- 
.ness  by  inopportune  refinement  in  expression 
, — .those,   with  the   avowed    and   maintained 
preference    for    his    own    dialect    (although 
Stelzhammer,    like    Burns,    has    also    occa- 
sionailv    written  in  a  more   literary   idiora), 
and  a  rich  vein  of  comic  humour,  not  untinged 
with  irony — these  are   qualities   common  to 
both   poets,  as  it  is  also  their  common  lot  to 
be  held  in  somewhat  light  estimation  by  the 
'  unco  classical  and  far-seen  in  Greek,'  as  Rob 
himself,   poor   fellow,   styles  them.     Curious 
enough  it  is  to  ob.servc,  and  not  to  be  eon- 
tested,  that  in  one  respect  Burns  is  infinitely 
more  German  than  his  Austrian  cotifr&re — 
namely,  in   his   perpetual   (and   amongst  the 
poets  of  his  day  almost  unpi'ecedented)   use 
of  compound  epithets.     His  'singular  felicity 
of  epithet'  has  been  proclaimed  by  all  who 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  make  any  comments 
upon   him  ;    but   it  has  not,    perhajss,   been 
enough  noticed  by  what  process  he  arrived, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  this   happiness  of 
expression,  nor  how,  gui<led  by  mere  instinct 
and  .analogies  of  speech,  ibr  which  he  could 
not  by  any  possibility   account  to  himself'  he 
invented  those  compounds  wliicb,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  been,  in  English  poetry 
and  prose,  the  prolific  fruits  of  e.  more  exten- 
sive study  of  the  German  language,  and  of  a 
dci^ire  to  draw  our  own  as  much  as  possible 
back  .to    its    Anglo-Saxon     origin:;    but   all 
ivjiioli  objects  and  studies  were  in  the  womb 


of  futurity  until  long  after  Burns'  death. 
Thus  we  find  love  described  as 

'  Warm-hlushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivtriiig  shot  the  nerves  along.' 

And  elsewhere,  ^manners-painting  strains,''  the 
'  liosom-melting  throe,'  'destruction  breathing,'' 
'dag-detesting,''  etc.;  and,  in  short,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  one  of  Burns'  lyrical 
effusions  wherein  these  eminently  jiicturcsque 
Saxon  compo\mds  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.* 

These  studied  refinements  of  expression 
(for  such  they  are)  are  the  more  curious  in 
Burns,  as  not  only  his  own  first  and  chief 
object  was  to  write  for  the  peasantry  around 
him,  but  he  was  understood  by,  and  popular 
amongst,  them  to  the  highest  degree.  '  My 
great  ambition  was,'  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  'and  still  my  strongest  wish  is,  to 
please  rng  compeers,  the  rustic  inmates  of  the 
hamlet,  while  ever-changing  language  and 
manners  shall  allow  me  to  be  relished  and 
understood.'  Now,  upon  the  way  in  which 
his  ' rustic  compeers^  both  'relished  and  under- 
stood him,'  hung  precisely  Stelzhammer's  vo- 
cation for  poetry.  He  had,  as  to  education, 
been  placed  pretty  much  in  the  same  position 
as  Burns,  who,  it  must  he  remembered,  was 
a  tolerable  satirist,  and  a  remarkably  good 
English  and  French  Scholai'.  Franz  vo'  Pie- 
senham,  at  the  schools  of  Saltzburg,  Gratz, 
and  Vienna,  learnt  easily  enough  (and  forgot 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way)  all  that  his 
masters  could  teach  him  ;  but  in  all  his  mere 
'book-learning'  there  was  nothing  that 
brought  out  the  3'oung  student's  real  faculties, 
and  the  future  poet  lay  dormant,  still  undis- 
covered even  by  himself;  although  I'rom 
earliest  youth  stringing  rhymes  together  had 
been  a  favourite  occupation  w'ith  him.  '  From 
prize  to  prize,'  says  Franz  himself,  '  I  got  on 
so  well,  and  was  so  thoroughly  bc-schooled  {so 
viel  gcschult),  that  I  was  fit  for  nothing  at  all.' 
The  want  of  an  aim,  of  some  positive  and 
well-defined  object  to  pursue,  gave  a  certain 
turn  of  indecision,  if  not  indolence,  to  the 
lad's  character  and  bearing,  that  was  but  little 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  hard- 

*  It  may  be  ns  well  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  ditterence  existing  between  the  old 
compounds  usual  in  English  writing,  probably  in 
all  times,  and  those  which  are  essentially  .a  moiicm 
innovation.  The  former  were  composed  with  the 
participle  past,  and  had  a  purely  adjectival  sense, 
as  precise  and  finite  as  any  simple  adjective  ;  as, 
for  instance,  ox-eyed,  or  stt'ift-footed,  etc. :  whereas 
the  latter  imply  an  action  which  is  qualified,  but 
supposed  to  be  .continuous;  as,  cloud-compelling, 
e(iTth-cn:hroudmg,  etc.  They  are,  in  fact  (if  such 
an  ugly  pedantic  word  mav  headinitteJ),  adjecuval- 
verbal.  Shelley,  of  all  English  poets,  is  tallest  of 
these  compounds. 
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workiiiir  and  somewlint  stern  father.  Nothing 
seemed  to  yonng  Stelzhamnier  to  be  worth 
the  tronble  of  attainino-;  and  this  very  inde- 
cision and  purpnselessncss  became  his  Muse, 
and,  finding  inspiration  in  liis  own  variability 
of  ruood  and  temper,  ho  rliymed  and  rhymed 
on,  not,  as  Burns  says,  '  for  fun,'  bnt  because 
in  rhyming  he  could  best  dissipate  the  iits  of 
causeless  joy  or  sadness,  of  mad  mirth  or  me- 
lanolioly,  which  alternately  and  almost  equally 
oppressed  him.  But  all  this  accumulated 
poetry  lay  hidden,  known  to  the  writer  only, 
'until  the  hour'  had  struck;  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  striking  wo  will  let  hiinself  tell. 
'  What,  later,  must  be  called  my  vocation,' 
says  Franz,  'assumed  as  yet  no  deiinite  form  ; 
and  the  one  only  word  which  contrived,  as  it 
were,  to  point  a  certain  shadowy  outline  to 
my  eyes,  was  the  vague  term,  '■^pratcliiuqr 
To  preach!  bnt  where  or  how  ?  Was  it  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  stage  ?  Was  I  to  hold 
forth  in  closed  halls  or  open  places,  at  the 
drinking-table  or  in  the  spinnino--room  ?  This 
1  knew  not;  and  thus  it  came  about  that  I 
read  aloud  my  own  songs,  when  all  at  once, 
see,  I  felt  myself  carried,  as  it  were,  with  one 
bound  to  the  goal,  and  knew  wliei'e  hence- 
forward lay  ray  road.' 

But  soon  this  w'as  not  sufficient,  and  the 
limited  number  of  listeners  whom  his  voice 
could  reach  no  longer  satisfied  the  rhapsodist. 
He  fell  back  by  degrees  into  sdence;  but  it 
was  not  long  ere  the  children  of  his  fancy' 
took  a  wider  flight,  and  were  familiarly  wel- 
comed wherever  there  was  to  be  heard  an 
echo  of  the  Austrian  tongue.  To  give  our 
readers  an  instance  of  the  fondness  of  his 
countrymen  for  Stelzhammer,  and  of  their 
aptitude  at  comprehending  Scotland's  most 
popular  poet,  we  will  quote  the  following 
piassago  from  the  private  and  unpublished 
letter  of  a  Scotch  traveller  in  Austria  : — 

'It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Enns- 
dorf,*  and  the  August  sun  was  beginning  to 
decline  behind  the  turrets  of  I'rince  Aners- 
berg's  splendid  c/tato(«,  which  fenilally  frowns 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Eiins.  A  rich 
and  broad  expanse  of  freshly-shorn  fields 
spread  before  us  as  we  crossed  the  bridge, 
and,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  left,  struck 
into  the  high  road  to  Amstctten.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  wc  passed  before  the  wide 
open  gates  of  a  farm,  into  a  yard  whereof  a 
team  of  sleek  handsome  horses  had  just 
drawn  a  huge  waggon,  piled  mountain-high 
with  golden  corn.  The  court  itself  was  spa- 
cious, and  surrounded  with  stables  and  out- 


*  A  town  in  Upper  .■Vustriii,  lying  on  the  roaJ 
from  the  Bavarian  frontier  to  Vienna.  For  miles 
round  tlie  country  is  inlialiited  by  ricli  peasaut- 
i'arniei's  (Bauern-Pacliter),  as  tliey  are  called. 


houses,  wdiose  inmates,  such  as  here  and  there 
a  mild-faced  cow,  or  a  tall,  plnmp,  conse- 
quential capon,  managed  to  stroll  forth,  and 
mi.x  with  the  human  dwellers  of  the  spot. 
The  house  was  large  and  old-fashioned,  look- 
ing something  between  a  farm  and  a  manse, 
— almost  like  a  Hcrrschaft,  as  tliev  of  this 
country  style  it,  and  which  with  us  would 
imply  lairdship.  As  we  lingered  at  the  en- 
trance, our  party  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  tall,  hale,  white-haired  old  man,  a 

'■  Bra-wnie,  bainie  ploughman  chiel','' — 

.IS  magnificent  a  specimen  of  a  tiller  of  the 
earth  as  could  be  imagined.  What  expi'cssion 
on  our  faces  answered  the  benevolent  beam 
of  his  clear  blue  eye  I  know  Tiot,  but  he 
smiled  and  advanced  toward  us.  "Yon  have 
perhaps  come  a  long  way,"  said  he,  "for  the 
dust  lies  thick  on  your  garments.  Perhaps 
you  have  still  a  long  way  to  go — will  you 
enter  and  refresh  yourselves  before  proceeding 
on  your  journey  ?  There  is  always  a  place 
at  my  board  for  a  traveller  or  a  stranger; 
and,"  he  aikled,  with  a  slightly  kin<lling  eye, 
"besides  our  home-brewed  beer,  which  is  not 
without  its  reputation,  there  is  wine  in  my 
cellar  that  lias  not  stirred  thence  these  fifty 
years,  and  that  has  been  drunk  before  now  in 
my  honse  by  Kaiser  Franz,  God  bless  his 
memory  !"  We  accepted ;  and  after  the 
business  of  the  day  had  been  concluded,  wc 
found  ourselves  seated  at  our  host's  hospitable 
board,  and  surrounded  by  the  more  youthful 
members  of  his  numerous  and  tine  family. 
There  were  amongst  them  gi-andsons  of  some 
five-and-twenty  years;  for  XUn  Familien  Vo- 
ter himself,  as  well  as  his  helpmate,  who 
seemed  an  object  of  love  and  reverence  to  all, 
had  turned  the  wrong  corner  of  threescore 
and  ten.  He  was  in  right  joyful  mood  ;  the 
harvest  had  surpassed  his  expectations,  and 
w-ind  or  rain  might  now  beat  and  bellow  the 
ni"ht  throuu'h  around  his  I'oof,  without  raisins: 
one  anxious  thought  to  disturb  his  slmnbers. 
After  giving  us  many  curious  details  touching 
himself,  his  manner  of  life,  and  the  customs 
of  his  country,  and  dwelling  with  evident 
satisfaction  upon  the  honour  he  had  once  had' 
of  receiving  the  Emperor  Francis  in  the  very 
room  we  were  then  sitting  in,  he  pointed  to- 
the  eldest  of  his  grandchildren,  saving,  with 
a  smile,  "Yonder  brown-faced  Bursch  has 
thought  fit  to  commemorate  in  rhyme  the 
honour  done  to  our  house  by  Kaiser  Franz, 
and  .the  rhymes,  1  can  assure  you,  are  none 
so  bad."  "  Let  us  hear  them,"  was  the  general 
and  immediate  rejoinder  of  our  party.  The 
old  man  hesitated  for  an  instant.  "No,"  said 
he  at  length;  "never  mind  our  HausTs  poetry; 
but  some  you  shall  hear  that  is  worth  the 
listetiing  to,  and  that  is  nevertheless  written, 
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by  ;i.  peasant  like  Iiiui.  Hans'l,"  lie  then 
added,  "give  us  Franz  vo'  Fieseidiam's  verses 
on  the  news  of  the  Kaiser's  death."  Hans'l 
did  as  desired ;  and  we  were  soon  attending 
in  charmed  silence  to  Stelzhammer's  beantifid 
lines.  It  was  the  first  time  any  of  us  had 
heard  of  the  Austrian  peasant-bard;  and  as 
soon  as  this  first  piece  was  ended,  another 
was  eagerly  asked  for,  and  another  and  an- 
other succeeded,  till  the  night  began  to  wear 
on,  and  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  was 
passed.  In  this  way  we  listened  to  several 
of  the  most  renowned  songs  and  ballads  of 
Franz  vo'  Piesenham,  such  as  '■^Tlie  Holiday 
Em;'  ''Daft  Posie,"  ''The  Lonely  Man';' 
"The  Ailiny  Heart;'  "The  Beyyar  Man;' 
"Auweh ! "  "Forest  Voices;'  and  others, — 
some  merely  recited,  and  soine  set  to  simple 
national  airs,  and  sung  by  the  haimonions, 
thouirli  all-untutored  voice  of  the  voung  far- 
mer.  "Ah  !"  murmured  one  of  our  party  in 
an  undertone,  "  what  a  pity  Burns  and  he 
were  not  contemporaries,  and  comprehensible 
to  each  other!"  and  slightly  altering  one  of 
the  Scotch  poet's  own  lines,  , 

"Oonld  they  forp;atlier, 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhyniin'  ware 
Wi'  ane  anither !  " 

he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  treat  it  would  have 
been  !  "  When  Hans'l  had  over  and  over 
complied  with  onr  repeated  requests  to  hear 
more  of  Stelzhammer's  productions,  and  the 
sinking  eyelids  of  the  venerable  mistress  of 
the  house  seemed  almost  to  reproach  her 
guests  with  the  exceeding  lateness  of  the 
hour,  our  host  made  a  move,  and  with  a  sort 
of  quiet  exultation  in  his  glance,  "  Have  i/ou 
anything  like  that  \n  your  country?"  said  he. 
"  We  have,"  replied  the  former  speaker,  to 
whom  allusion  has  just  been  made.  "And  a 
peasant  too  ?  "  inquired  the  Pdchter.  "And 
a  peasant  too,"  was  the  reply;  "and  if  the 
night  were  not  so  far  advanced,  I  would,  in 
my  lame  translation,  try  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  his  poetry."  The  announcement  seemed 
to  reawaken  even  a  dozing  grandame,  and  an 
unanimous  demand  was  instantly  made  foi' 
the  performance  then  and  there  of  the  tanta- 
lizing promise.  He  wdio  had  given  it  was  a 
Scotchman,  to  whom  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  brought  up  atone  of  the  imperial 
cadet  schools  had  rendered  the  Austrian  dia- 
lect almost  as  familiar  as  his  own ;  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  reflection,  lie  began  to  trans- 
late from  memory  the  first  lines  of  "John 
Barleycorn.."  The  attitude  of  the  listeners 
was  worthy  of  I'emark.  Silent  and  attentive, 
they  watclied  each  word  as  it  fell  from  the 
speaker's  lips,  and  in  the  varying  changes  of 
their  countenances  you  might  trace  the  im- 
pression produced.     The  "dour"  dealings  of 


"The  three  kings  into  the  East,"  although 
deprived  of  the  attractive  harmony  of  verse, 
and  garbed  in  the  homely  prose  of  a  strange 
language,  still  preserved  sufficient  of  their 
own  originality  and  spirit  to  delight  their 
hearers,  and  carry  them  almost  to  enthusiasm. 
When  the  last  stanza  was  ended,  universal 
curiosity  was  expressed,  and  that  in  the  live- 
liest manner,  as  to  the  author  of  the  ballad; 
and  the  sentiment  expressed  but  some  mo- 
ments before  by  the  more  educated  and  com- 
petent judge  was  now  spontaneously  and 
unwittingly  echoed  by  his  simple  auditors. 
"  Oh,  if  our  Franz'l  could  have  known  this 
stranger,  what  a  glorious  pair  they  would 
Jiave  made !" ' 

It  would  be  decidedly  inappropriate  to 
compare  Stelzhammer  to  Burns  in  every 
point  of  view,  or  to  suppose  that  the  former 
is  always  the  equal  of  the  Ayrshire  poet. 
There  is  in  the  author  of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter'  a 
vigour,  a  depth,  and  at  times  an  elevation,  to 
wdiich  nothing  we  have  as  yet  read  of  Stelz- 
hammer's can  be  compared.  But  although, 
had  Burns  lived,  and  had  health  and  energy 
been  lent  to  him  to  pursue  his  task,  these  arc 
probably  the  qualities  by  which  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  most,  still  they  arc 
n,ot  the  chief  causes  of  his  undying  fame  as  a 
popular  poet ;  whereas  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  in  this  latter  capacity,  and  es-scntially 
in  what  regards  the  influence  exercised  by 
him  over  his  'rustic  compeers,'  that  we  would 
establish  a  parallel  between  Burns  and  Franz 
vo'  Piesetdiam.  Franz,  according  to  us,  will 
never  write  either  'Tarn  o'  Shanter'  or  'The 
Tiva  Dogs;  and  probably  never  rise  to  the 
inspired  enthusiasm  of  'Scots  wha  hae'  (his 
military  ardour,  though  undeniable  and  spirit- 
stirring  enough,  is  not  heroic);  but  in  several 
of  his  compositions — in  'D'Ahnl'  (The  Grand- 
am),  for  example,  which  is  one  of  his 
most  considerable — in  'MeirUn  Vadern  seinen 
WUnsch'  (My  Father's  Wishes),  and  many 
others  we  might  name — there  can  easily  be 
traced  the  same  inspiration  which  dictated 
the  'Cottar's  Saturday  NiyhC  and  the  im- 
mortal 'John  Anderson'  We  confess  to  never 
having  been  able  to  read  the  last-mentioned 
poem  of  Stelzhammer's  without  the  vision  of 
John  Anderson's  'frosty  pow  '  rising  befure 
onr  eyes.  The  scene  is  the  simplest-  imagin- 
able; and  in  the  commencement  consists  of 
a  mere  description  of  the  farmer's  interieur, 
when  the  lamp  sheds  its  cheerful  light  over 
the  homely  Stube,  and  the  aged  couple  sit 
together  pleasantly  devising,  full  of  peace  ami 
thankfulness,  atid  happy  at  being  thus  united 
on  '  Life's  doivnhill  road.'  Ever  and  anon  the 
'Gudeman'  reads  a  passage  from  some  wise, 
holy  volume,  and  then  drops  into  a  fit  of 
musing,  accompanied   rather  than    disturbed 
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by  the  soft  low  whirr  of  liis  wife's  spinning- 
wheel.  He  trims  her  lamp,  and  jests  with 
her  upon  the  little  services  she  exacts  from 
him  ;  and  she,  in  turn,  prepares  and  hands 
over  to  him  liis  pipe.  Then,  from  time  to 
time,  he  interrupts  his  own  silence  ;  and,  as 
he  watches  cloud  after  cloud  escape  his  lips, 
takes  to  dreaming  half  aloud,  and  giving,  as 
it  were,  a  form  to  the  fleeting  fancies  that  fl_y 
upwards  on  the  perfumed  vapour.  He  begins 
by  thanking  Providence  for  all  that  he  en- 
joys; and  then  just  the  very  smallest,  wee-est 
wish  in  the  world  finds  its  way  to  his  tongue. 
He  would  like  well  enough  sometimes,  he 
says,  to  have  as  many  waxen  flambeaux 
lighteii  in  his  chamber  as  there  are  at  holy- 
day  ceremonies,  '  not  one  or  two,  but  a  brave 
lot  of  them ;  so  that,  reading  or  writing, 
smoking,  or,  like  a  (/  nileman,  doing  nothing 
at  all,  light  might  be  everywhere  around.' 
And  still  whirr!  whirr!  goes  the  wheel;  and 
the  'gudewife'  spins  on,  and  listens,  with  a 
calm,  happy  smile,  to  her  spouse's  innocent 
conceits.  But  puff,  putT  goes  the  meerschaum, 
and  another  wi.sh  peeps  forth,  '  not  for  car- 
riage or  for  horse,  but  for  the  quiet  comfort, 
now  and  then,  of  being  borne  along  in  a  slow, 
smooth-paced  litter,  like  the  rich  and  noble 
of  other  times.'  And  now  again  the  dame 
smiles  gently,  and  the  spinning  work  proceeds 
as  before,  and  the  aged  pair  wile  away  the 
time  until  prayer-preceded  slumber  comes 
peacefully  to  close  their  eyes.  But  the  wishes 
come  true  ;  and  one  day,  ere  long,  the  far- 
mer's chamber  is  '  full  of  light,'  waxen  tapers 
are  burning  all  round;  and  he  himself,  full  of 
age  and  honour,  departs  upon  his  long  jour- 
ney, neither  on  horseback  nor  in  a  swift- 
rolling  coach,  but  even  as  he  had  desired, 
'  borne  forth  upon  men's  arms,  and  resting 
quietly.'  There  is  an  empty  chair  opposite 
the  gudewife's  seat,  and  her  spinning-wheel 
no  longer  cries  whii'r !  whirr !  whilst  the 
smoke  ii;es  upwards  in  light-blue  clouds  from 
the  meerschaum.     The  farmer  is  dead  ! 

As  with  Burns,  so  with  Slelzhammer,  it  is 
often  the  popular  superstitions  of  liis  coun- 
trymen that  furnish  him  with  matter  for  his 
poetic  vein  ;  and  hill  and  stream,  wood  and 
wold,  have  each  the  tail  of  their  dryads  and 
7iixes,  their  kelpies  and  elves.  Stclzhammer 
has  his  '  familiar  demon,' as  Burns  had  his 
'  Ooila  ;''  and  while  the  one  apostrophizes 

'  The  sprites  that  owre  the  Briggs  of  Ayr  pre- 
side,' 

the  other  invokes  his  ^ Miisa  ruralis''  as  he 
names  her,  or  sings  the  Mdhrl  von  Furtbach, 
relating  the  story  of  a  certain  mountain 
stream,  with  whose  fates  and  mischances, 
once  a  broad  lake-like  river,  and  now  little 
more  than  a  forest  rill, 


'  Soft  whispering  as  the  tone  of  lovers'  talk,' 

every  rustic  is  acquainted  for  fortv  leagues 
rouiul. 

Amongst  other  popular  credences,  that 
which  regards  the  'weird-roots'  has  not  been 
neglected  by  Franz  vo'  Piesenham  ;  but  this 
demands  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  The 
Austrian  peasant  believes  in  the  existence  of 
certain  roots  in  woodland  paths  and  glades, 
which,  if  stumbled  over  at  nightlall,  cause  to 
the  unlucky  wight  who  thus  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them  a  succession  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant mischances;  and  amongst  the  lesser 
miseries  of  human  life,  those  produced  by  the 
'  Irriourzen  '  take  a  prominent  raidc.  Upon 
this  notion  Steltzhammer  has  written  one  of 
his  most  successful  poems;  and  there  is  pro- 
bably in  the  whole  Austrian  archduchy 
scarcely  an  individual — man,  woman,  or  child 
— wdio  cannot  repeat  at  least  some  lines,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  this  famous  composition,  to 
whicli  the  best  of  all  possible  epigraphs 
would  be  Burns'  verses  from  '  Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook  .•' — 

'The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty: 
I  wasna  foji,  but  just  had  plenty  ; 
I  stacliered  wiiiles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches, 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  and  witches!' 

It  is  rather  doubtful  whether  Franz  vo'  Pie- 
senham's  hero  is  quite  so  capable  of  distin- 
guishing one  thing  from  another ;  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself  on  the  matter  by  giving  him,  in  ex- 
tcnso,  a  translation  of  '■D'Irrv)nrsen,^  which, 
we  warn  him  beforehand,  has,  and  can  have, 
no  pretensions  to  imitate  the  quaintness  and 
humour,  the  comic  grace  and  «ai?'f^e  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  for  which,  if  the  reader  be  English, 
we  ought  perhaps  also  to  excuse  ourselves  on 
the  ground  of  the  impossibility  we  encoun- 
tered of  attempting  any  save  a  Scotch  ver- 
sion. These  few  prefatory  observations  duly 
registered,  we  consign,  in  its  new  garb,  Stelz- 
hamraer's  '  Imourzen  '  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  public : — 

'  I'll  JDst  no  be  jeered  at  for  faith  in  weird-roots; 
'Tis  aye  ill  trippin'  o'er  ane  at  nightfall — thae 

shoots 
Are  but  slips  o'  the  deil — hid  by  stanc,  glass,  or 

mud  ; 
Ane  touch  is  enow,  an'  a  chiel  gaes  clean  wud  ! 

'  Richt  ayont  car  ain  house  is  a  bit  liirken-wood 
Nane  sae  grusliie  but  what  the  way  tliro'  it  is 

gude. 
To  the  left  lies  the  clachan;  an',  straight  as  a 

dirk. 
To  the  right  lian;l  the  path  g.acs  direct  to  the 

kirk! 
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''Time  twa  roads  can't  be  miss'd  by  a  bairn;  an' 

I  iiiiiul 
Were  no  weird-roots  i'  tli'  way  they'd  be  plain 

to  tlie  blind  ; 
Yet  ever  and  ever,  howe'er  I  may  strive, 
'Tis  no  use !  the  deil's  there !  an'  the  deil  he 

maun  drive ! 

'  An'  the  left  band  seems  ever  the  right  to  ap- 
pear ; 

The  chicban's  the  kirk,  holy  water's  just — beer! 

An'  for  spite  'gin  mysel',  and  'gin  Auld  Clootie 
too, 

I  stick  fast  to  the  yill-stoop,  ofttimes  till  I'm 
fou! 

'  As  my  liitlicrward  course,  sae  my  hale  journey 

b:ick, 
All  deleerit  I  gang,  goodness  knows  on  what 

tack  ! 
See  all  manner  o'  sights,  hear  all  manner  o' 

soun's, 
An'  nae  mair  know  my  way  nor  a  callan  that 

drowns! 

'  When  I  ought  to  be  out  on  the  wide  open  plain, 
I  tnrn  round — there's  the  hedge !  an'  again  an' 

again 
The  fame  thing!     Sure  I'm  right,  'tis  tb'  ould 

rnither  I  bear, 
An,'  for  a'  tliat,  I  cry,  "  Ope  the  door,  Lizzy 

dear!''  • 

'But  the  morn  comes  at  last;  and,  wi'  greetin' 

and  granes, 
Th'  auld  mither  sore  taks  me  to  task  for  my 

jiains — 
"  Where  I  think  I'm  to  go  to  ?" — that's  ever  her 

cry ; 
And  it's  aiblins  my  answer  '11  suit  baitb  vou 

an'  I: 

'  "A  body  need  fash  himsel'  but  for  the  will — 
By  the  will  we'll  be  judgit,  an'  let  ua  fulfil 
Ne'er  so  little  the  deed  '' — that's  the  moral  for 

me, 
An'  nae  better  a  text  for  a  preacher  maun  be. 

'Ilka  rhyme  has  its  sense,  an'  a  saug's  just  a  nut 
That's  ower  hard  to  be  ci-ackit  by  mony  a  tooth 

—but 
If  ye  ance  break  the  shell,  and  ance  cast  off  the 

skin, 
I'll  ?tai)<l  to't,  ye'll  no  quarrel  wi'  the  kernel 

within.' 

We  have  said  that  as  a  domestic,  and,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  a  fireside  poet,  Stehham- 
mer  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  with  Burns, 
and  may  perhaps  even  be  placed  upon  the 
same  level  with  him.  There  is  also  another 
style  of  composition  where  he  bears  a  marked 
resepablance  to  the  Scotch  bard,  and  where 
the  latter  excelled, — namely,  in  what  are 
called  Love  songs,  but  which  in  Burns  are 
most  felicitously  exempt  fiura  tlie  languish- 
ing, silly  sentimental  tone,  so  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult, as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  in  these  sub- 
jects. Franz  vo'  Piescnham  merits  also 
largely  the  same  prai.'ie ;  and  in  the  warmest 


of  bis  love  songs  there  is  almost  always 
either  a  touch  of  wit  and  gaiety,  or  a  spicu 
even  of  irony,  strongly  reminding  one  of  his 
great  prototype.  Amongst  the  vast  number 
of  his  lighter  and  more  fugitive  pieces,  par- 
ticularly in  the  style  above  alluded  to,  there 
is  one  which  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit  and 
conciseness,  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  ex- 
emplifies the  qualities  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  simply  entitled  '  OsdnyV  (A  Song). 

'  My  lassie  lo'es  anither  sair. 
Ah  !  wae  is  me  ! 
Gin  I  knew  of  lock  or  mere. 
Drowned  would  I  be! 

'  As  no  loch  or  mere  is  nigh 
Where  I  maun  gang. 
Find  me  some  tree,  stout  an'  high. 
Where  I  maun  hang ! 

'Ha!  'tis  found,  the  bonnie  tree! 
See,  lass !  bow  gleck 
Is  neighbour  Jean — to  hang  I'm  free 
On  her  fair  neck  !' 

Another  of  Stelzhammer's  most  famous  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  kind  is  '  Dos  anbrennt 
Rdsl,'' — too  long,  however,  for  our  limits  to 
admit  of  our  translating  it — already  named 
in  these  pages  under  the  title  of  Baft  Posie.' 
If  once  fairly  vanquished  by  the  temptation 
to  translate,  unsatisfactory  as  the  result 
might  be,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Stelzhammer's  two  volumes 
would  be  'rfojie' into  Scotch  or  English,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  for  beauties  of  one  sp^ecies 
or  another  are  to  be  found  throughout,  and 
the  choice  is  indeed  the  one  thing  most  em- 
barrassing. Strong  would  be  our  desire,  for 
instance,  to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  those 
pretty  and  spirited  verses  of  our  author's, 
yclept  Tout  de  Me?ne,  or,  as  the  native  Aus- 
trian printer  has  it,  '  TAt  Mem,'  and  whereby 
'  a  young  and  canty  carle  '  signifies  his  utter 
indifference  as  to  the  charms  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  mistress  with  whom  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  gratify  him.  Fair  or 
swarthy,  blond  or  brown,  straight  or  crooked, 
nav,  even  young  or  old,  he  professes  to  be 
entirely  careless  on  the  point. 

'  Should  the  dowered  one  disdain. 
The  uudower'd  shall  be  won; 
Oil !  the  heart  is  as  rich 
In  its  warmth  as  the  sun !' 

In  his  contentedness  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing, he  is  the  exact  reverse  of  tbe  Miller  of 
Dee.  ;  and,  w^hilst  all  men  (and  women  too) 
have  a  place  in  his  benevolence,  he  is  him- 
self, in  turn,  the  object  of  universal  regard. 
Perhaps  no  two  poets  unite,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Stelzhammcr  and  Burns,  the  double  charac- 
teristics (more  discordant  than  may  even  gene- 
rally be  supposed)  of  inflexible  independence 
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of  spirit  and  cliarity  of  heart.  In  ninct_y- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  rhymster 
who  celebrates  his  incorruptibility  is  either  a 
prey  to  disappointed  ambition,  or  a  being 
with  marvellously  small  sympathies  to  spare  for 
his  fellow-creatures  in  general  ;  whereas  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  hinted  that  the 
softer  and  more  tender  of  the  r/enus  irritahile 
are  not  usually  overburthened  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  Lycurgus  or  a  Brutus.  Countless 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  (which  do  not,  however,  in  the 
least  dim  the  brightness  of  some  few  univer- 
sally admitted  instances  to  the  contrary),  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  usually 
incompatible  qualiti^es  co-existing  in  any  one 
in  stronger  development  than  in  either  Burns 
or  Franz  vo'  Piesenham.  Above  all  tempta- 
tion themselves,  the  consciousness  of  unsullied 
and  unsulliaJile  honesty  is  in  neither  accom- 
panied by  any  stiffness  or  pedantry,  by  any 
pride  or  self-glorification,  or  by  any  con- 
temptuous looking  down  from  the  height  of 
their  own  integrity  upon  the  weaker  and 
more  yielding  of  their  kind — upon  those  who, 
to  use  Burns'  own  inimitable  expressions,  are 
endowed  with  less '  confounded  strong  in-kiieed 
sort  of  souls.'  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
judge  poor  '  Rhymer  Robin '  the  hardest, 
would  do  well  to  compare  his  correspondence 
with  his  works ;  and  when  in  the  one  they 
have  seen  the  lofty  spirit  assert  its  freedom  in 
those  memorable  lines, 

'  E'er  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 
My  horny  fist  assume  the  plouirh  again, 
The  pieballed  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more ; 
On  eighteenpence  a-week  I^ve  lived  before,''* 

to  ponder,  in  the  other,  on  the  charity  of 
heart  which  made  the  sorely-tried,  almost  on 
every  side  beset  straggler  for  bread,  exclaim, 
'God  knows  I  am  no  saint.  I  have  a  whole 
host  of  follies  and  sins  to  answer  for ;  but  if 
I  could — and  1  believe  I  do  it  as  far  as  I  can 
— I  would  wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes.'* 

When  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe 
the  at  once  miserable  and  mischievous  pro- 
geny of  the  envy-devoured  arch-complainer 
Rousseau  have  shown  the  wretched  fruits  of 
doctrines  based  upon  selfishness  and  low 
grovelling  hate  of  others'  weal,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether without  interest  to  watch  the  healthy 
Vorkings  of  principles  and  feelings  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  a  strong  and  good  being, 
placed  by  fortune  in  circumstances  not  one 
jot  less  trying,  but  on  the  contrary.  Joy  at 
that  awarded,  resignation  to  that  withheld, — 
these  two  sentiments  give  to  the  Scotchman 
and  Austrian,  both,  an  independent  upright- 
ness of  character  and  a  gladness  of  soul  sin- 


*  First  epistle  to  Graham  of  Fintra. 
f  Letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  2d  March,  1790. 


gularly  remarkable,  and  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  contrive  to  pervade  nearly  all 
their  writings.  The  idea  so  pithily  expressed 
by  Burns, 

'  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  m.-in's  the  goud  for  a'  that,' — 

is  to  be  traced  in  Stelzhammer  wherever  the 
poet  ma}'  be  supposed  to  speak  in  his  own 
person,  or  utter  his  own  individual  opi- 
nions. '  vl  man^s  a  man  for  a'  that '  can  per- 
haps be  paralleled  by  nothing  so  well  as  by  a 
small  poem  of  Franz  vo'  Piesenham's,  enti- 
tled '^f soZ«i,' the  real  meaning  of  which  word 
is,  in  this  case,  '  out  and  out'  ami  is  intended 
to  convey  a  notion  of  frankness  spurning  all 
dissimulation,  uprightness  unknowing  how  to 
stoop,  and  straightforwardness  forbidding  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  betwixt  right  and  wrong. 
The  burthen  of  the  song  is  an  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  eternally  wavering  com^yro- 
misers  of  this  world,  who,  having  no  un- 
swerving and  absolute  standard  of  duty  to 
hold  by,  are  always  crying  out,  '  If  I  had  but 
acted  otherwise  than  as  I  did  1'  and  it  ends 
with  the  2^^'ofession  de  foi  of  the  poet  him- 
self— 

'  That  firmness  given  to  boyhood's  years, 
May  still  ray  manhood  i)rize ; 
From  me  ne'er  fall  the  vain  regret, 
^'  Had  1  done  otherwise  !"  ' 

As  is  so  eminently  the  case  with  our  own 
Scotch  bard,  Stelzhammer,  in  many  of  his 
qualifications,  reflects — or,  so  to  say,  imper- 
sonates— the  national  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  the  two,  he  is  perhaps 
more  and  oftener  purely  Austrian  than  Burns 
is  purely  Scotch  ;  and  in  what  springs  merely 
from  his  own  individuality,  without  reference 
to  his  country,  he  is  unquestionably  less 
original  than  his  .Scotch  brother. 

Another  peculiarity  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  purely  Austrian  peasant  and  the 
Scotch  one  is,  that  he  is  a  Lowlander,  and 
has  as  little  in  common  with  the  difli"erent 
warlike  tribes  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
as  has  the  Perth  or  Ayrshire  husbandman 
with  the  Highland  cateran.  This  gives  to 
his  patriotism  a  character  rather  homely  than 
heroic ;  and  there  is  a  tenderness  in  his  cling- 
ing love  to  his  fatherland  that  renders  the 
feeling  inexpressibly  touching.  It  is  not  the 
loud  love  of  the  armed  chieftain,  who,  while 
achieving  freedom  for  his  countrv,  achieves 
glory  for  himself;  but  the  sacred  and  sweet 
attachment  of  a  child  of  the  soil  for  the  spot 
of  earth  where  he  first  saw  the  light — the 
deep,  albeit  sometimes  unexpansive,  fondness 
of  the  simple  of  heart  for  the  spot  which  is 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  all  they  have 
over  revered,  and  which  comprises  all  they 
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can  call  their  own, — a  sentiment  better  calcu- 
lated to  be  understood  by  us  than  by  any 
other  nation,  and  which  (added  to  a  hundred 
other  qualities)  woulil,  if  we  knew  them  more 
thoroughly,  unlock  all  our  innermost  sympa- 
thies tor  the  gentle,  simple,  kind,  and  honest 
race  we  have  attempted  to  portray  as  they 
are  : 

'  Hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie, 
An'  unco  sonsie ' 

In  these  days  of  perturbation,  when  the  ill- 
digested  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  seem 
to  have  turned  to  poison  and  gall  in  tiie  veins 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  populations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  when  the  lawless  appe- 
tite for  power  and  place  has  produced  such 
disastrous  consequences,  it  might  perhaps  be 
difBcult  to  find  a  peasant-poet  capable  of 
echoing  poor  Burns'  noble  words  :  '  I  thank 
Heaven,  learning  never  elevated  my  ideas 
above  the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  have  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  at  the  plough-tail.'  But  if 
this  spirit  —  humble  at  once  and  proud 
enough,  gentle,  strong,  and  unblinded  by  any 
sophistry — be  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  quiet 
little  archduchy  of  Austria,  ob  der  Enns, 
that  it  must  be  sought,  and  by  the  name  of 
Franz  Stelzhammer  that  it  must  be  evoked. 


Art.  VI. — VEglise  et  La  Sociite  Chretiennes 
en  1861.     Par  M.  Guizot.     Paris,  1801. 

This  is  a  very  clear,  clever,  in  some  respects 
well-reasoned,  yet  withal  inconclusive  plea  for 
reaction — both  civil  and  ecclesiastical — in 
Italy.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be 
so,  when  we  think  of  the  author.  Yet  to 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  some  of 
M.  Guizot's  previous  writings,  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  come  in  the  present  volume, 
however  they  may  cause  regret,  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise.  With  all  his  strong  sympa- 
thies for  liberty,  and  his  fine  historical  appre- 
ciation of  the  moral  conditions  of  civilisation, 
and  even  his  healthy  Protestant  religious 
feeling,  M.  Guizot  has  always  shown  great 
timidity  in  political  speculation,  and  a  lack  of 
hearty  faith  in  human  progress.  Both  as  a 
statesman  and  an  historian,  he  is  deficient  in 
liberal  passion.  Throughout  his  History  of 
the  English  Revolution,  or  his  later  Life  of 
Cromwell,  the  great  character  of  the  Pro- 
tector never  kindles  him  into  admiration,  nor 
moves  him  with  a  throb  of  excitement.  The 
vehement  patriotism  of  Milton  is  unintel- 
ligible to  him.  He  holds  the  balances  of 
judgment  too  gravely,  and  he  looks  on  with 


too  cold  and  critical  a  glance,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  touched  by  the  onward  sweep  of 
political  enthusiasm.  His  is,  in  short,  rather 
a  philosophical  than  an  active  love  of  liberty. 
He  is  a  doctrinaire  still  more  than  a  patriot ; 
above  all,  he  is  an  anti-revolutionist.  The 
very  name  or  idea  of  revolution  frights  all  his 
political  sensibilities. 

The  present  volume  is  born  of  these  pecu- 
liarities. It  breathes  throughout  the  most 
devoted  love  for  liberty  in  the  abstract.  It 
appreciates  with  clear  intelligence,  and  ex- 
pounds with  a  facile  and  experienced  ability, 
the  fundamental  conditions  both  of  civil  and 
religious  independence.  Especially,  it  is  in- 
stinct in  every  page  with  a  gi'ave  moral 
earnestness,  almost  rising  into  enthusiasm, 
yet  never  entirely  carried  away.  It  is  didac- 
tic, impressive,  solemn — the  summing  up  by 
a  veteran  statesman  of  the  complexities  of  a 
great  question,  as  before  the  bar  of  conscience 
and  of  history.  The  premises  are  sound,  or 
nearly  so  ;  the  argument  is  powerful,  and,  in 
part,  fair ;  yet  the  issue  is  felt  to  be  wrong. 
The  conclusions  outweigh  the  reasoning,  and 
do  not  follow  from  the  principles.  Prepos- 
sessions have  crept  in  and  decided  the  result; 
and  the  reader,  who  has  been  straining  his 
attentior,  to  catch  the  sequence  of  thought 
by  which  the  maintenance  of  the  Papacy  in 
all  its  integrity  is  shown  to  be  a  deduction 
from  the  broadest  consideration  of  religious 
toleration,  is  quietly  put  off  by  assumpfions, 
which  would  just  as  easily  have  settled  the 
question  without  any  argument  at  all. 

The  occasion  of  the  volume  is  no  doubt 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  is  explain- 
ed by  M.  Guizot  in  his  opening  chapter. 
In  the  course  of  last  spring,  he  took  the 
chair  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  '  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Primary  Instruction 
among  the  Protestants  in  France,'  and  then, 
among  other  observations  addressed  to  the 
meeting,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'  A  melancholy  disturbance  affects  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  general  Christian  Church. — I  say  a 
melancholy  disturbance ;  it  is  my  own  opinion 
that  I  express,  and  that  I  desire  to  express. 
Whatever  differences,  and  even  divisions,  may 
be  among  us,  we  are  all  Christians,  and  the 
brethren  of  all  Christians.  The  security,  the 
dignit}-,  the  liberty  of  all  Christian  Churches, 
eqnally  belong  to  the  whole  of  Ohristendoni.  It 
is  Christendom  as  a  whole  that  suffers,  when 
great  Christian  Churches  suffer.  It  is  the  en- 
tire Christian  editice  ag.ainet  which  the  blows 
are  directed,  which  now  strike  one  of  its  chief 
structures.  Under  such  trials,  our  .sympathy  is 
due  to  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  all  its  extent.' 

These  words,  it  may  be  imagined,  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Many 
Roman  Catholics  hailed  them,  and  thanked 
the   speaker  for   them.      Many    I'rotestants 
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greatly  blamed  liiin,  and  felt  disquieted  b}' 
his  languafjc.  Some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  M.  (.uizot  says,  '  expressed  their 
affectionate  regret.'  Moreover,  he  had  al- 
ready exposed  himself  to  commcut,  from  the 
language  he  had  used  regarding  Italy,  in 
■welcoming  Lacordaire  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  felt  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  explain  his  views  further. 
The  present  volume  is  the  consequence.  lie 
disclaims  in  it  a  controversial  spirit,  for  which, 
he  says,  he  has  no  turn.  He  can  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  keenness  of  personal 
debate,  of  which  he  has  had  enough  in  his 
day ;  but  controversy,  conducted  from  the 
closet  or  study,  is  distasteful  to  him.  '  It  is 
a  tournament  in  whicli  minds  display  them- 
selves, and  not  a  combat  in  which  destinies 
are  at  stake.  Self-love  becomes  more  and 
more  chafed  and  excited,  aoconling  to  its 
peculiar  bias;  and  vanity  is  gratified,  instead 
of  truth  triumphing.'  His  object,  accordingly, 
is  not  to  reply  to  his  critics,  but  to  expound 
more  fully  his  own  opinion  regarding  the 
recent  and  continuing  state  of  Italy,  and 
especially  regarding  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  Papacy. 

His  argument  is,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
general  character,  affecting  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  at  the  present  day  exposed. 
So  far  M.  Guizot  carries  us  along  with  him  in 
his  argument :  he  has  at  once  our  convictions 
and  our  sympathies.  There  is  both  great 
truth  and  great  importance  in  the  views  de- 
veloped in  his  early  chapters,  and  in  the  ex- 
tended episode  entitled,  '  Our  Mistakes  and 
our  Hopes,'  inserted  in  a  later  chapter.  These 
views  are  also  so  pertinent  to  the  present 
state  of  theological  speculation  in  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  in  France,  that  we  shall 
briefly  call  attention  to  them  before  proceed- 
ing to  challenge  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  drawn  in  his  more  special  argument  on 
the  subject  of  Italy  and  the  Papacy. 

All  Christian  Churches,  M.  Guizot  argues, 
should  be  united  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger.  A  common  enemy  is  assaulting 
their  gates,  and  even  the  very  citadel  of 
spiritual  truth.  It  is  not  merely  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  a  social  institution  that  is  in 
peril,  but  it  is  the  Christian  faith  itself  that 
is  attacked :  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Ra- 
tionalism, Historical  Criticism,  are  all  merely 
different  names  for  the  aggression  to  which 
Christianity  is  everywhere  exposed.  This 
aggression,  indeed,  is  no  novelty.  More  than 
once  already,  and  notably  in  the  last  century, 
has  Christianity  been  exposed  to  it.  Ittriumph- 
ed  then  against  its  numerous  enemies,  and  it 
will  triumph  no  less  in  its  present  struggle. 
But  the  evil  of  the  contest  is  great,  although 


the  issue  may  not  be  doubtful.  ]\jany  souls 
suffer;  and  society  is  weakened  and  injured 
by  the  blows  directed  against  its  faith,  even 
if  they  should  not  prove  mortal.  Faith  shall 
not  perish ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  recog- 
nise its  perils,  to  look  them  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  to  collect  all  its  forces  iu  order  to  siu'- 
monnt  them. 

M.  Guizot  rightly  apprehends  that  the 
chief  point  of  all  the  attacks  now  made  upon 
Christianity  is  the  denial  of  the  Supernatural. 
It  is  here  that,  in  all  its  shapes,  unbelief  cen- 
tres. Its  governing  thought  is,  that  the 
world  and  man,  alike  in  his  moral  and  his 
physical  being,  are  solely  under  the  dominion 
of  general  laws,  which  are  imnmtable  and 
necessary.  The  idea  of  a  higher  Will  con- 
trolling these  laws,  or  in  any  case  traversing 
them,  is  quietly  disowned  and  set  aside. 

The  question  of  the  'Supernatural'  is  at 
once  a  difficult  and  extended  one,  and  M. 
Guizot  does  not  profess  to  handle  it  in  all  its 
bearings;  but  there  is  something  very  im- 
pressive and  very  interesting  in  the  chapter 
to  which  he  has  given  this  title.  As  the 
iiKiture  thought  of  a  veteran  historian  and 
thinker,  it  well  deserves  attention. 

'It  is  upon  faith,'  he  says,  'or  an  inner  in- 
stinct of  tlie  Supernatural,  tliat  all  reli^'ion  rests. 
— I  do  not  say  every  religious  idea,  but  what- 
ever religion  is  positive,  practical,  powerful, 
durable,  and  popular.  Everywhere,  in  all  cli- 
mates, at  all  epochs  of  history,  and  in  all  degrees 
of  civilisation,  man  is  animated  by  the  senti- 
ment,— I  would  rather  say  the  presentiment, — 
that  the  world  which  he  sees,  the  order  of  things 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  the  facts  which 
regularly  and  constantly  succeed  each  other 
around  him,  are  not  all.  In  vain  he  makes 
everv  day,  in  this  vast  universe,  discoveries  and 
conquests;  in  vain  he  observes  and  learnedly 
verifies  the  general  Liws  winch  govern  it;  bis 
thought  is  not  enclosed  in  the  world  surrendered 
to  his  science;  the  spectacle  of  it  does  not 
snfHce  his  soul ;  it  is  raised  beyond  it ;  it  searches 
after  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  Something  else;  it 
aspires  higher  both  for  the  universe  and  itself; 
it  aims  after  another  destiny — another  Master. 

"  Par  dela  tons  ces  cieu.x  le  Dieu  des  cieux  reside." 

So  Voltaire  has  said ;  and  the  God  who  is  be- 
yond all  the  skies  is  not  Nature  personified,  but 
a  Supernatural  Personafity.  It  is  to  this  higher 
Personality  that  all  rehgions  address  themselves. 
It  is  to  bring  men  into  communion  with  Him 
that  they  exist.  "Without  this  instiuctive  faith 
of  men  in  the  Supernatural — without  a  sponta- 
neous and  invincible  aspiration  towards  it,  reli- 
gion would  be  impossible. 

'Alone  of  all  beings  here  below,  man  prays. 
Among  his  moral  instincts,  there  is  none  more 
natural,  more  universal,  more  unconquerable 
than  prayer.  The  child  inclines  to  it  with  a 
ready  docility.  The  old  man  recurs  to  it  as  a 
refiige  against  decay  and  isolation.      Prayer  as- 
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cends  from  young  lips  wbicli  can  scarcely  mur- 
mur tlie  name  of  Goil,  and  fmrn  dying  lips 
which  have  scarcely  strength  to  pronounce  it. 
Among  every  people,  famous  or  obscure,  civilised 
or  barbarous,  we  meet  at  every  step  with  acts 
and  forms  of  invocation.  Wherever  men  live, 
in  certain  circumstances,  at  certain  boni's,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  impressions  of 
soul,  the  eyes  are  elevated,  the  linnds  join  them- 
selves, the  knees  bend,  in  order  to  implore  or  to 
render  thanks — to  adore  or  to  appease.  "With 
transport  or  with  trembling,  publicly,  or  in  the 
secret  of  his  heart,  it  is  to  prayer  that  man  ap- 
plies, in  the  last  resource,  to  SlI  the  void  of  his 
soul,  or  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
destiny.  It  is  in  prayer  that  he  seeks,  when 
everything  else  fails  him,  support  for  his  weak- 
ness, consolation  in  his  sorrows,  hope  for  his 
virtue. 

'  No  one  can  mistake  the  moral  and  internal 
worth  of  prayer,  inde[)endently  of  its  efficacy  to 
attain  its  object.  The  soul  tljrows  ofl'  its  bur- 
dens, and  once  more  raises  itself — quiets,  and 
fortifies  itself — liy  prayer.  It  finds  in  turning  to 
God  the  same  feeling  of  relief- — of  return  to 
health  and  repose — that  the  body  finds  in  pass- 
ing from  a  iieavy  or  tempestuous  air  into  a 
serene  and  pure  atmosphere.  God  comes  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  pray,  before  and  apart  fro^ 
the  effort  which  they  make  tliat  He  sludl  hear 
them. 

'Will  be  hear  them?  What  is  the  extern.al 
and  definite  efficacy  of  prayer?  Here  is  the 
mystery,  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  de- 
signs and  of  the  action  of  God  upon  e.ach  of  us. 
So  much  we  know,  that  whatever  way  lie  acts 
upon  our  external  or  internal  life,  it  is  not  we 
who  alone  dispose  of  them  according  to  our  own 
thought  or  will.  All  the  names  which  we  give 
to  that  part  of  our  destiny  which  conies  not 
from  ourselves — chance,  fortune,  nature,  fate — 
are  so  many  veils  with  which,  in  our  ignorant 
impiety,  we  cover  the  truth.  When  we  use 
such  phrases,  we  refuse  to  see  God  wliere  He  is. 
Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  which  encloses  our 
power  and  actiou,  God  reigns  and  acts.  There 
is  in  the  simple  act  of  prayer — so  natural  and 
universal — the  expression  of  .an  instinctive  and 
universal  faith  in  the  permanent  and  continually 
free  action  of  God  Ujion  man  and  his  destiny. 
"His  ways  are  not  our  ways."  We  walk  in  them 
without  knowing  it.  To  believe  without  seeing, 
and  to  iir.ay  without  foreseeing,  is  the  condition 
which  God  has  imposed  upon  man  in  this  world 
as  to  all  that  transcends  its  limits.  It  is  in  the 
knowledge  and  admission  of  this  Supernatural 
Order  that  faith  and  religious  life  consist. 

'Tliat  this  instinctive  faith  in  the  Supernatural 
should  be  also  the  source  of  many  errors  and 
•superstitions,  no  one  dreams  of  disputing.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  it  is  the  lot  of  num  to  have  the 
good  and  the  evil  incessantly  mingled  in  his  des- 
tiny, and  in  his  works  as  in  himself;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  inevitable  admixture, 
that  our  great  instincts  have  no  significance,  or 
that  they  only  mislead  tis  when  they  elevate  us. 
Whatever  may  be  the  delusions  which  attend 
our  highest  aspirations,  it  remains  certain  that 
the  Supernatural  is  firndy  fixed  in  the  instinctive 
faith  of  man,  and  that  it  is  the  condition — the 


sine  qua  non — as  it  is  the  veritable  object  and 
essence,  of  all  religion.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  di]-ect 
train  of  M.  Guizot's  tbouii'bts  farther,  but  it 
seemed  desirable  to  fix  the  attention  of  our 
readers  upon  this  clear  and  eloquent  statt?- 
ment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  human  faith 
in  the  Supernatural  rests.  It  is  cheering, 
amid  so  many  uncertain  or  despairing  voices, 
and  the  hardening  sound  of  materialistic  self- 
confidence,  to  listen  to  such  a  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  of  a  higher  life  con- 
taining and  encompassing  ours — a  life  beyond 
nature,  and  not  confined  by  its  unvarying 
changes.  The  recent  spirit  of  speculation,  if 
it  has  done  nothing  else,  lias  at  least  exposed 
more  plainly  than  before  the  ultimate  diver- 
gencies of  thought  out  of  which  all  philo- 
sophy springs.  There  is  the  thought  which 
not  only  starts  from  nature,  but  never  goes 
beyond  it,  which  regards  man  in  all  the  ex- 
quisite and  wonderful  combination  of  his 
powers  as  only  nature's  highest  product,  and 
'the  laws  which  govern  his  whole  being  as 
immutably  fi.xed  in  material  springs,  however 
subtly  and  impenetrably  these  may  be  hidden. 
Materialism,  Pantheism,  Rationalism  in  all  its 
forms,  is  the  offspring  of  this  thought.  God, 
and  Truth,  and  Eternity  may  be  terms  in  the 
mouth  of  all  of  these  ;  but  they  are  andean 
be  nothing  to  such  a  mode  of  thought,  except 
the  delusive  watchwords  of  superstition  or 
the  bye-play  of  an  ungrounded  imagination. 
The  higher  tliought  upon  which  all  spiritual 
philosophy  and  Christianity  alike  rests,  .stands 
in  clear  contrast  to  this.  According  to  it, 
man  is  more  than  the  creature  of  nature  ;  he  is 
nature  and  yet  spirit — having  his  present 
being  amid  the  unchanging  activities  of  the 
former,  yet  also  allied  to  a  Higher  Being,  in 
whom  alone  he  truly  lives.  While  it  is  the 
very  condition  of  the  first  mode  of  thought 
to  exclude  the  Supernatural,  and  to  treat  all 
its  supposed  intimations  as  mere  delusions,  it 
is  the  essential  principle  of  this  higher  thought 
to  recognise  the  Su]:>ernatural  everywhere  as 
a  lofty  and  primal  Order  transcending  and 
embracing  the  lower  order  of  nature,  and 
traversing  it  wliere,  for  wise  and  good  pur- 
poses, it  may  seem  fit  to  do  so.  Man,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  characteristically  a 
spiritual  being;  nature  is  merely  liis  tem- 
porary environment :  his  true  life  is  above  it 
— with  God,  of  whom  all  his  moral  instincts 
indubitably  witness. 

It  is  a  God  who  thus  reveals  Himself  to 
man  in  conscience  and  in  Scripture  who  is 
the  only  true  God,  as  Mr.  Guizot  points  out 
in  the  chapter  with  which  he  follows  up  that 
on  the  Supernatural.  The  Hebrew  and 
Christian  God,  in  contrast  to  that  of  all  false 
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religions,  is  no  personification  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  nor  of  the  human  faculties,  nor  of  the 
heroes  of  the  human  race.  He  is  the  Creator 
of  man  and  of  nature.  He  existed  before 
them,  and  remains  essentially  distinct  and  in- 
dependent. He  is  the  only  eternal,  all-suh- 
sisting  Beiiie;,  always  and  everywhere  active, 
who  maintains  and  governs  whatever  He  has 
created,  and  to  whom  alone  the  faith  and 
worship  of  His  creatures  are  due.  In  place 
of  such  a  living  and  true  God,  it  is  tlie  aim 
of  modern  unbelief,  according  to  our  author, 
to  set  up  a  merely  abstract  God,  no  less  an 
idol  of  man's  invention  than  the  gods  of 
ancient  paganism ;  '  for  he  is  nothing  else  than 
man  and  the  world  confounded,  and  erected 
into  God  by  a  science  which  believes  itself  pro- 
found, and  which  would  not  be  considered  im- 
pious. In  place  of  Christianity,  its  history,  its 
doctrines,  and  those  grand  solutions  of  our  des- 
tiny and  those  sublime  hopes  of  our  nature 
which  it  unfolds,  it  proposes  to  us  Pantheism, 
Scepticism,  and  the  perplexities  of  learning.' 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  common  dangers, 
touching  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
that  M.  Guizot  thinks  that  all  Christians  are 
bound  to  unite  in  order  to  defend  their  com- 
mon faith,  their  common  religious  home. 
'They  have  various  dwellings;  but  it  is  their 
common  territorj',  the  place  which  contains 
them  all,  which  is  now  assaulted.'  There  is 
the  more  reasou  why  they  should  thus  unite 
and  live  in  peace,  that  they  have  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so.  The  true  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  are  now  at  length  fully  under- 
stood. Thanks,  not  so  much  to  any  of  the 
Churches,  as  to  the  gradual  progress  of  liberal 
opinion  in  the  laity,  the  moral  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  societies  are  now  widely  acknow- 
ledged. Every  one  is  allowed  to  think  as  he 
likes,  and  Christian  Churches  are  for  the 
most  part  free  to  proclaim  and  work  out  their 
own  ideas  of  the  truth  according  to  their  own 
plans. 

We  here  approacli  the  key  to  M.  Guizot's 
warm  argument  in  behalf  *f  the  Papacy,  and 
it  is  necessary  therefore  to  notice  closely  his 
words.  In  what  does  religious  liberty  con- 
sist? he  asks;  and  be  gives  the  three  following 
answers  : — 

The  right  for  individuals  to  profess  their 
faith,  and  to  practise  their  worship  ;  to  be- 
long to  what  religious  society  they  please  ; 
to  remain  in  it  or  secede  from  it. 

The  right  of  different  Churches  to  organize 
and  govern  themselves  internally,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  their  faith  and  the  traditions 
of  their  history. 

The  right  of  believing  members  an<l  minis- 
ters of  different  Churches  to  teach  and  pro- 
pagate, by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  their 
faith  and  worship. 


He  combats  at  some  length  the  idea,  that 
complete  religious  liberty  is  incompatible 
with  the  connection  of  Church  and  State. 
The  connection  appears  to  him  at  once  sound 
in  principle,  and  advantageous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  both  parties.  Apart  from  the 
Church,  the  State  becomes  materialized ;  it 
loses  the  moral  force  which  naturally  belongs 
to  its  alliance  with  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  religion  ;  it  becomes  unsanctioned 
and  unconsecrated.  Absolutely  separated 
from  the  State,  again,  the  Church  falls  easily 
a  prey  to  exaggerations  of  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts ;  it  fails  alike  in  stability  and  dignity, 
in  experience  and  moderation  ;  it  loses  the 
wider  intelligence  that  springs  from  the  legi- 
timate necessities  of  civil  government.  In 
the  name  of  its  heavenly  origin  and  its  divine 
mission,  it  shows  a  hard  and  unreasonable 
front  to  human  sentiments  and  the  ordinary 
interests  of  life.  It  breeds  sectaries  and 
mystics  rather  than  Christians. 

It  is  necessary  that  civil  and  religious  so- 
ciety remain  profoundly  distinct,  and  neither 
invade  nor  oppress  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
true  that,  in  order  to  escape  this  danger,  they 
should  remain  quite  strangers,  or  that  they 
cannot,  for  the  good  and  honour  of  both, 
contract  a  public  and  mutually  supporting 
alliance. 

M.  Guizot  then  reviews  in  an  interesting 
chapter  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France,  in  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  prevalent 
attacks  upon  Chiistianity,  and  the  imperfect 
state  of  its  constitutional  development.  We 
cannot,  however,  jiause  to  consider  his  views 
on  this  subject,  but  pass  on  to  liis  consideration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  its  liberty  as  regarded 
by  him. 

His  position  is  simply  this,  that  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy  is  as  much  a 
normal  and  constitutional  element  of  the 
Iioman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  consistories 
and  synods  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  an 
essential  part  of  its  government.  Religious 
liberty,  in  the  fnll  extent  of  its  meaning,  im- 
plies that  every  Church  shall  have  free  scope 
for  its  own  chai'acteristic  mode  of  action,  its 
agencies  of  government,  and  the  rules  and 
traditions  which  preside  over  them.  He  puts 
the  case  in  this  way.  If  any  one  was  to  say 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  France,  '  You 
shall  have  no  synods,  no  central  power  of 
externally  controlling  your  affairs;  each  of 
your  local  churches  will  remain  isolated  and 
independent  to  do  as  it  pleases,  and  to  decide 
according  to  its  own,will  the  great  questions 
which  interest  Protestantism,' — would  not 
this  be  held  to  be  a  direct  infringement  with 
the  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church?  Or, 
if  the  British  I'arliament,  in  granting  to  the 
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Roman  Catholics  permission  to  profess  their 
faith  openly,  had  yet  interdicted  them  from 
holding  any  relations  with  the  Papacy — these 
relations  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion — could  religious 
liberty  be  said  to  exist  in  England  ?  Could 
the  English  Catholics  be  satisfied  with  a 
measure  of  liberty  wliich  interfered  with  one 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  their  eccle- 
siastical constitution? 


'No  one,'  M.  Guizot  argues,  'can  be  ignorant 
that,  independently  of  religious  dogmas,  two  es- 
sential characteristics  distinguish  the  organi- 
sation and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  a  general  and  sole  Head,  wiiom 
all  Catholics,  however  scattered  abroad  in  dif- 
ferent states,  acknowledge.  This  Head  is  at  unce 
the  spiritual  prince  of  Catholicism,  and  the  tem- 
poral prince  of  a  small  European  slate.  A  keen 
debate  exists  at  present  on  this  subject.  Some 
profess  that  the  union  of  the  two  characters  is 
not  neces-ary  to  the  Papacy,  and  that  it  might 
jireserve  its  spiritual  power  without  retaiinng  its 
temporal  sovereignty.  Others  maintain  the  ne- 
cessity ot  tlje  temporal  sovereignty  for  the  free 
and  certain  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power.  I  do 
not  enter  into  this  debate.  I  do  not  examine 
here  the  system  of  government  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  it  is  its  liberty,  and  its  right  to  liberty, 
only  that  I  defend,  the  twofold  character  o( 
the  Papacy  is  a  fact  consecrated  by  ages — a  fact 
developed  and  upheld  throughout  all  vicissitudes, 
all  struggles,  ail  distractions  of  Cliristeudoni. 
And  yet  we  believe  it  possible  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  this  fact,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure, 
and  even  destroy  it,  without  interfering  with 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  Catholics!  We  can 
despoil  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  a  character  and  a  position  which  this  Church 
tor  ages  has  looked  upon  as  the  guarantee  of  its 
independence,  and  3'et  pretend  that  we  do  not 
trammel  and  mutilate  Catholicism!  There  are 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  never  hitherto  been  free,  but  is  only 
about  to  be  so.  A  /ree  Church  is  the  principle 
which  some  maintain  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  State  is  taking 
away  from  the  Church  its  constitution  and  its 
property  ! ' 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  remarks, 
which  we  consider  it  due  to  M.  Guizot  to  give 
in  full,  what  is  the  peculiar  and  very  unusual 
position  he  occupies  as  a  Protestant  thinker 
and  politician.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  him  echoing  the  common- 
places of  political  Protestantism  which  are 
familiar  among  ourselves.  From  the  author 
of  the  ^History  of  Civilisation'  we  could  not 
anticipate  any  depreciatory  or  even  rigorous 
criticism  of  the  Romai^Catholic  Church.  We 
remember  the  very  broad  and  tolerant  views 
of  that  work,  which  was  among  the  first  to 
set  in  a  popular  light  before  -Protestants  the 
great  civilising  agency  of  the  Roman  Church, 


as  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  barbarian 
nationalities  which  had  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  the  landmarks  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pire of  the  West.  To  a  mind  of  such  ex- 
pansive historical  sympathy  as  M.  Guizot's, 
which  looks  at  Christianity  not  so  much  as 
a  system  of  definite  truth  as  a  great  social 
institution,  it  is  natural  to  regard  Roman 
Catholicism  not  merely  kindly,  but  bene- 
volently. Its  dogmatic  errors,  and  even  its 
practical  delinquencies,  fall  into  the  shade ; 
while  its  historical  grandeur,  its  beneficent 
influences,  its  notable  deeds  of  piety  and 
charity',  its  world-wide  fame,  and  now  its 
world-wide  sorrows,  come  prominently  into 
light. 

Admitting  all  these,  however, — granting  so 
far  the  historical  position  of  M.  Guizot,  the 
accuracy  of  which  it  is  not  our  part  at  present 
to  dispute, — it  appears  to  us  that  a  fair  reply 
may  be  made  to  his  argument  out  of  the  very 
concessions  now  made.  For,  whence,  we  may 
ask,  have  come  the  present  attacks  upon  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sup- 
posing that  its  integrity  is  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  temporal  sovereignty?  It 
may  please  our  author  to  look  upon  these 
attacks  as  the  expression  of  a  merely  revo- 
lutionary and  destructive  spirit.  But  this  is 
not  a  view  that  can  satisfy  any  political  stu- 
dent, who  is  able  without  prejudice  to  con- 
template the  course  of  events.  It  is  notorious 
that  they  have  been  long  preparing — that 
they  have  not  been  directed  in  any  degree  by 
the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  Protestants ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  sprung  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Catholicism  itself,  and  been  directed 
by  those  who  profess  themselves  devoted 
Catholics.  Is  it  not  possible,  then — taking 
the  broadest  historical  view  of  the  question 
— that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  falling  to 
pieces  of  its  own  corruption?  It  is  not  a  case 
of  violence,  so  much  as  of  internal  dissolution. 
For  more  than  a  (lozen  years  now,  the  Papacy 
has  only  been  preserved  in  its  temporal  sove- 
reignty by  French  bayonets.  Let  these  bayo- 
nets be  withdrawn,  and  the  decayed  fabric 
would  not  stand  a  day.  And  is  not  this  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  law  of  historical  pro- 
gress has  overtaken  the  papal  Power,  and 
that  this  Power  is  destined  to  enter  on  a  new 
career,  or  take  some  new  development  in  the 
very  act  of  parting  with  its  outworn  temporal 
character  ? 

M.  Guizot  is  not  insensible  to  this  view  of 
the  question,  but  he  puts  it  aside,  and  brings 
prominently  into  view  the  asfgressive  cha- 
racter of  the  Piedmontese  policy.  'In  order 
to  attain  its  ends.  Piedmont,'  he  says,  'is 
obliged  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of 
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nations  in  despoiling  the  Pope  of  the  estates 
of  which  he  is  sovereign,  just  as  it  tramples 
under  foot  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  in 
overturning  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  Such 
necessities,'  he  adds,  '  are  the  condemnation 
of  the  policy  which  imposes  them.'  But 
sui-ely  lie  overlooks  here  entirely  the  main 
justification  of  the  Piedmoutese  policy.  Why 
lias  it  been  forced  into  this  position  of  active 
hostility  to  the  Papacy  ?  Is  it  from  tlie  mere 
desire  of  aggression  ?  Is  it  even  solely  from 
the  legitimate  impulse  to  possess  Rome  as  the 
national  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom, — a 
political  necessity  which  is  owned  by  our 
author  ?  Is  it  not  also,  and  more  urgently 
than  all,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment has  lost  all  power  of  self-protection, 
and  is  in  consequence  a  centre  of  disturbance 
and  revolutionary  excitement  for  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Italy  ?  The  Pope  has  ceased  to 
govern.  If  the  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn, his  power  would  collapse  forthwith, 
and  the  only  alternative  would  be,  Piedmont 
or  anarchy.  This  is  a  necessity,  surely,  which 
must  excuse  such  a  movement  as  that  of 
Piedmont — a  movement  which,  in  all  the 
circumstances,  has  been  singularly  character- 
ized by  an  absence  of  violence — by  the 
weapons  of  rational  argument  and  expostu- 
lation, rather  than  of  revolution. 

The  pervading  fallacy  of  the  volume  before 
ns,  lies  in  the  complacent  assumption  through- 
out, of  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Italian  movement.  It  is  needless  to  argue 
about  a  name ;  and  this  movement  may  or 
may  not  be  properly  styled,  revolutionary. 
But  M.  Guizot  is  too  well  informed  a  student 
of  history  not  to  know  that  there  are  two 
very  different  kinds  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment— the  one  theoretical  and  anarchical — 
the  other  moral  and  well-ordered — the  issue 
of  necessities  which  are  irresistible,  and  yet 
which  aims  to  guide  rather  than  to  disturb. 
The  plottina;  of  Mazzini  and  his  corifHres 
may  be  of  the  former  kind.  It  has  been 
marked  throughout  by  that  'logic  which 
stifles  justice  and  reason,'  as  our  author  says. 
It  lived  in  a  region  of  ideas  ;  it  fed  itself  on 
theories.  It  designed  the  destruction  of  the 
Papacy,  because  it  was  opposed  to  its  ideal 
schemes.  We  may  grant  that  the  argument 
of  our  author  applies  to  such  a  system  of  re- 
volution. But  it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  the 
recent  and  present  movement  in  Italy,  that 
it  is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  has 
not  been  born  merely  of  ideas ;  it  has  not 
been  pushed  forward  under  the  impulse  of 
theories.  The  great  man  that  initiated  it, 
and  that  guided  it  till  its  complicated  threads 
fell  from  his  dying  grasp,  no  doubt  cherished 
his  own  lofty  schemes.     He  sa(§  beyond  the 


necessities  of  the  hour  to  the  glorious  vision 
of  an  Italian  kingdom,  united  and  completed; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  consequences 
that  must  be  faced  in  pursuing  this  his  vision. 
Like  every  other  great  .statesman,  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  deterred  by  circumstances  that 
might  appear  revolutionary,  when  once  he 
had  entered  on  his  great  work.  But  his  work 
itself,  in  its  origin  and  conception,  was  not 
revolutionary,  but  conservative.  It  was  in  the 
interests  of  order,  and  not  of  disorder.  He 
felt  the  Italian  soil  everywhere  heaving  be- 
neath his  feet.  The  explosion,  he  knew,  must 
come.  It  was  not  the  radical  lint  the  con- 
stitutional instinct  that  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  it.  He  watched  and  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  seized  it  with  the  hand  of  a  con- 
summate master;  but  he  did  not  excite  the 
forces  that  made  it.  Neither  he,  nor  any  one 
concerned  in  the  movement,  did  so.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  long  train  of  Italian  mis- 
government  under  Austrian  inspiration.  This 
had  wrought  its  inevitable  issue;  it  had  at 
length  become  intolerable.  The  national 
feeling  was  at  length  roused  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  could  hold  no  longer;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  Austrian  power  broken  by  the  help 
of  the  arms  of  France,  than  the  excited  feel- 
ing burst  its  bounds  evervwhere;  and  the 
idea  of  a  united  Italy  became  not  merely  a 
dream,  but  an  approaching  fact. 

It  is  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
this  popular  movement  in  Italy  that  renders 
M.  Guizot's  elaborate  argument  entirely  with- 
out value — without  application  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  He  everywhere  reasons 
as  if  the  Italian  movement  were  a  mere 
private  affair  of  M.  Cavour,  got  up  by  him 
and  others  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
At  the  best,  he  sees,  or  pretends  to  see,  no- 
where below  the  surface  of  state  intrigue, 
and  the  revolutionary  mechanism  which  has 
been  here  and  there  necessarilj'  called  into 
operation.  These,  which  are  the  mere  symp- 
toms of  the  real  state  of  national  excitement 
in  Italy,  are  to  him  everything.  But  surely 
it  does  not  require  his  historical  penetration 
to  know  that  a  great  national  movement,  like 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy,  is  not  to 
be  got  up  by  any  ingenuity  of  statecraft,  nor 
even  by  any  impulses  of  revolutionary  dog- 
matism. 

He  mourns  over  the  expulsion  of  the 
local  governing  powers  in  Tuscany  and  Par- 
ma, and  in  Naples.  An  Italian  Confedera- 
tion, he  thinks,  would  have  assured  Italian 
liberty  better  than  '  Piedmontese  domination 
under  the  name  of  Italian  unity.'  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  would  have  imbibed 
Italian  sympathies,  and  given  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberty,  as  soon  as  the 
Austrian  tyranny  was  broken;  and  even  the 
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King  of  Naples  would  have  learned  to 
identify  himself  with  the  national  interests, 
and  given  himself  to  the  task  of  liberal  govern- 
ment. All  this  is  barely  possible ;  but  who  can 
believe  it  probable?  At  any  rate,'it  is  clear 
that  the  Italian  people  did  not  believe  in  any 
such  regeneration  of  the  Italian  governments. 
Had  they  not  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  found  wanting  ?  Had  not  Naples  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  civilized  diplomacy? 
And  all  without  effect.  It  had  gone  on  fi'om 
worse  to  worse,  until  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
had  become  utterly  odious — a  thing  to  be 
swept  away  before  the  first  breath  of  national 
commotion.  Could  anything  but  a  genuine 
national  sympathy  have  enabled  Garibaldi's 
volunteers  to  march  triumphantly,  as  they 
did,  from  Palermo  to  Naples  ?  Could  any- 
thing but  an  utter  bankruptcy  of  all  moral 
respect  and  authority  have  dri»en  a  king 
and  qneen — the  latter  not  without  heroic 
qualities — forth  from  their- hereditary  domi- 
nions without  commiseration,  or  the  regrets  of 
any  but  those  degraded  or  bigoted  classes  of 
the  community  which  had  shared  with  them 
in  their  tyranny — its  tools  or  its  advisers  ? 

And  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
subject,  the  Papacy.  Do  not  all  things  make 
it  evident  that,  as  a  civil  government,  it  is 
incorrigible — incapable  of  improvement?  Let 
it  be  that  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  has  hitherto  constituted  its 
peculiar  character  as  a  government.  Let  it 
be  that  this  union  is  an  historical  inheritance, 
and  not  a  wicked  imposture.  Our  author 
argues  this  at  length.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  papal  Government,  he  maintains,  is  a 
growth  of  historical  necessity,  and  not  of  pre- 
tended principle  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
These  have  had  their  influence  in  forming  it, 
as  many  other  governments  in  the  world. 
But  historical  exigency  is  its  true  explana- 
tion. The  Papacy  acquired  territory  first  in 
Rome,  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  in 
other  parts  of  Italj-,  by  successive  and  diverse 
titles — in  the  first  instance,  as  a  municipal 
magistracy,  and  finally,  as  a  territorial  sove- 
reignty, exercising  the  full  rights  of  royalty. 
Its  possessions  and  sovereign  authority  have 
come  to  the  Papacy  as  a  natural  appendix 
and  necessary  support  of  its  great  religious 
position,  and  in  proportion  as  that  position 
has  developed  and  strengthened.  The  dona- 
tions of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  M.  Guizot 
urges,  were  merely  among  the  chief  incidents 
of  a  progress  that  was  inevitable  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  Bishopric  of  Rome, 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  popular  regard  and 
royal  deference. 

But,  supposing  all  granted  that  may  be 
said  on  this  subject  of  the  venerable  historical 
grandeur  of  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  sove- 


reignty, this  is  no  valid  argument  in  favour 
of  the  perpetuity  of  that  sovereignty.  It 
may  not  the  less  be  effete  and  worn-out,  that 
it  has  existed  so  long  and  is  so  venerable 
with  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  very  anti- 
quity of  its  machinery,  and  the  immobility 
that  comes  from  the  pressure  of  its  long- 
descended  traditions,  that  much  of  its  practi- 
cal inefRcacy  for  anything  save  oppression 
arises.  It  is  dying,  well-nigh  dead,  just 
because  it  is  so  old.  Even  if  we  could  look  at 
it  from  M.  Guizot's  point  of  view,  with  a  fond 
regret  for  its  great  history  and  its  many  re- 
nowned traditions,'  we  should  yet  bo  unable 
to  see  any  grounds  for  perpetuating  a  power 
that  had  lost  all  vitality  and  capacity  of  good. 
The  'sick  man' cannot  be  saved,  when  his 
sickness  is  so  obviously  unto  deatli. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  M.  Guizot's 
point  of  view  is  a  singular  one  for  a  Pro- 
testant. He  knows  full  well  that  there  are 
not  many  Protestants,  even  on  the  Continent, 
that  can  be  brought  to  see  the  matter  simply 
in  the  historical  liijht  in  which  be  contem- 
plates it.  .  The  vehement  disapprobation 
which  his  words  called  forth  when  they  were 
fiist  uttered,  was  enough  to  show  this.  And 
our  British  Protestairtism  could  much  less 
regard  such  words  favourably.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  less  tolerant — less  gifted  with 
historic  sympathy  ;  but  assuredly  it  has  not 
learned  to  dissociate  from  the  Papacy  its 
dogmatic  and  impious  pretensions,  and  to  re- 
gard it  merely  as  an  oppressed  institution — as 
a  sufli'ering  cause — even  in  its  present  extre- 
mity. That  extremity  may  not  be  a  subject 
of  vehement  congratulation  to  British  Protes- 
tants. There  are  many  among  them  who 
have  no  disposition  to  rejoice  over  the  help- 
less miseries  of  an  old  man,  who  is  only 
able  to  maintain  his  seat  by  the  help  of  the 
arms  of  one  wliom  lie  is  yet  forced  to  regard 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Not  even  Dr. 
Cumming,  we  fancy,  has  the  heart. to  rejoice 
over  such  a  plight. 

Yet  neither  British  nor  French  Protestants 
can  put  out  of  sight  the  impiety  and  crimes 
which  have  made  the  Papacy  infamous  as  a 
power  of  spiritual  oppression,  and  frequently 
of  civil  disorder,  throughout  many  stages  of 
its  career.  They  cannot  forget,  what  M. 
Guizot  seems  to  do,  that  there  are  not  merely 
developments,  but  stern  retributions,  in  his- 
tory. And,  now  that  the  hour  of  weakness 
and  darkness  has  come-  to  the  Papacy,  they 
do  not  rejoice,  but  neither  do  they  remon- 
strate. They  pause,  and  look  on  with  earnest 
anxiety.  They  watch  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  and  they  are  prepared  to  welcome 
the  result. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intelligent  Protestant 
in   this   col^try   who  ■  sees    in   the   present 
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disaster  of  the  Papacy  tlie  mere  manoeuvres 
of  Count  Cavour,  or  the  intrigues  of  Pied- 
rnontese  policy.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  operation  of  these,  the  effect  has  not  been 
produced  by  them.  It  has  been  coming 
slovply,  but  inevitably,  for  years.  The  ruin 
has  been  workinij  for  generations.  A  hisrher 
finger  than  that  of  any  earthly  policy  has 
written  decay  on  a  fabric  which  once  towered 
so  proudly,  and,  exalting  itself  to  the  skies, 
so  often  forgot  tlie  Christian  spirit  of  which  it 
professed  to  be  the  embodiment. 

It  may  be  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  sovereignty  may  leave  Italy  very 
much  changed  from  the  Italy  of  tradition  and 
historical  association.  But,  valuable  as  these 
elements  of  civilisation  are — and  we  would 
not  wish  to  underrate  their  value — there  are 
yet  higher  and  more  valuable  elements  of 
human  well-being.  The  moral  springs  of 
civilisation  are  deeper  than  any  mere  tradi- 
tions, and  may  require  to  be  purified  and 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  associations  that 
are  no  longer  adornments  of  the  living,  but 
merely  trappings  of  the  dead.  Whatever  may 
be  the  destiny  of  the  Papacy — whether  its 
temporal  power  may  pass  away  swiftly  in 
name  as  in  reality,  or  linger  still  for  some 
years — we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a 
glorious  future  before  regenerated  and  united 
Italy.  The  aspirations  of  freedom  gather 
around  it  from  every  land.  There  is  that  iu 
M.  Guizot's  heart  that  witnesses  to  his  hopes 
for  it,  notwithstanding  his  fears  and  his  preju- 
dices. His  chivalry  in  behalf  of  the  Pope 
lias  obscured,  but  not  extinguished,  his  faith 
in  human  progress.  Let  him  rest  assured 
that  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  ChurLdi  will 
only  sutler,  in  the  great  crisis  through  which 
Italy  is  passing,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
higher  interests  of  the  Italian  nation  and  the 
advancement  of  European  civilisation. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Regulations 
affecting  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Army.  With  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
Presented  to  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     1858.     Pp.  607. 

2.  General  Report  of  the  Commission  appoint- 
ed for  improving  t/ie  Sanitary  Condition 
of  Barracks  and  Hospitals.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty.     1861.     Pp.  338. 

The  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  soldier 
ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  counted  a 
sacred    duty  by  those    on   whose    behalf  he 
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undertakes  the  risks  of  his  calling.  If,  to 
secure  quiet  and  comfort  to  his  countrymen, 
he  is  willing  to  expose  his  life  and  health 
to  the  fearful  hazards  of  war,  and  of  climates 
even  more  destructive  than  war,  the  least 
they  can  do,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sacri- 
fice, is  to  secure  him,  as  far  4is  may  be,  from 
the  influence  of  preventible  causes  of  disease 
and  death.  It  is  shocking  to  think  of  the 
injustice  that  has  been  done  him  in  this  res- 
pect, both  morally  and  phy.sically,  through 
the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  apathy  of 
those  to  whom  his  interests  have  been  in- 
trusted, and  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  pro- 
tect him.  Even  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  health  of  the  soldier  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  for  the  public.  An  arm)"^ 
in  the  field  encumbered  with  sick  is  i;in  evil 
of  incalculable  magnitude;  and  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health 
involves  very  serious  and  expensive  results. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  America  has  excited  in  every 
inhabitant  of  the  island  an  interest  in  all  that 
bears  on  the  efficiency  of  our  troops.  The 
occasion  seems  therefore  a  suitable  one  for  a 
brief  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  recent 
changes  in  the  regulations  aftecting  the  health 
of  the  army,  and  the  progress  of  sanitary  re- 
form in  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  the  army  medical 
officer  has  been  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  preventing  disease,  and  of  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  judicious  sani- 
tary measures.  But,  in  most  instances,  his 
advice  has  fallen  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  a  false  notion  of 
econom}'  has  too  often  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  his  suggestions.  Within  the  last  few 
3-ears,  however,  the  subject  of  sanitary  reform 
has  attracted  attention  in  civil  life,  and  ranch 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  liealth  especi- 
ally of  town  populations.  But  if  we  examine 
carefully  the  principles  upon  wdiich  these 
ameliorations  have  been  founded,  they  will 
be  seen  to  be  those  advocated  by  Pringle, 
Brpcklesb}',  Monro,  and  Hunter,  in  the  last 
century,  and  by  Jackson,  Uennen,  and  Mar- 
tin, in  the  present.  Ik'.  J.  Sutherland,  no 
mean  authority  on  sanitary  questions,  states, 
that  '  we  owe  the  beginning  and  first  lights^ 
and  some  of  the  greatest  lights  that  we  ever 
obtained,  to  medical  officers  of  the  British 
army,  and  also  to  medical  officers  of  the 
British  navy.  .  .  .  It  is  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  owing  to  the  labour  of  these  men 
that  the  sanitary  cause  has  taken  root  and 
flourished  as  it  has  in  civil  life.'  We  shall 
hereafter  show  to  what  it  is  owing  that  their 
knowledge,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to 
the  civil  population,  has  been  ])roductive  of 
so  little  advantasre  to  the  soldier. 
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It  may  be  in  the  rooollcction  of  our  read- 
ers, that  after  the  disastrous  breakdown  of 
our  military  system  in  tlie  Crimean  war,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  of  which 
the  hitc  Lord  Herbert  was  president,  to 
inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  tlie  organi- 
zation of  military  hospitals,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  details 
which  were  given  in  their  Report,  respecting 
the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  troops 
as  compared  with  the  civil  population,  the 
defective  state  of  barrack  accommodation — 
defective  in  regard  to  space,  construction, 
ventilation,  and  all  the  arrangements  for 
cleanliness,  and  even  decency — the  unsatis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  feeding,  and  the 
want  of  common  sense  in  the  clothing,  of 
the  troops,  created  at  the  time  a  wide-spread 
excitement  in  the  public  mind,  and  especially 
amouij;  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soldier. 

The  facts  regarding  the  mortality  of  the 
army,  and  the  defective  and  disgraceful  state 
of  barrack  accommodation,  were  not  brought 
to  light  for  the  first  time  in  that  Report; 
they  had  been  previously  investigated  by 
commissions,  and  the  results  laid  before 
Parliament  in  the  form  of  Blue  Books. 
Lord  Grey,  in  an  admirable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1854,  on  the  organization 
of  the  army,  said  : — 

'When  I  had  the  honour  of  holding  ofllce  as 
Secretary  at  War,  I  caused  a  careful  exiuniua- 
tiou  to  be  niade  of  the  reports  and  statistics  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  army.  Two 
most  able  and  meritorious  officers,  Colonel  Tul- 
looh  and  Dr.  Marsliall,  were  employed  to  make 
tliis  inquiry.  They  did  so  with  extreme  ability 
and  dilig:ence,  and  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion were  ultimately  laid  before  Parliament. 
Tliese  results  were  of  the  most  frightful  descrip- 
tion— so  frightful,  indeed,  that  it  has  always 
been  lo  me  a  matter  of  sur(irise,  that  while  tlje 
attention  of  Parliament  can  easily  be  attracted 
to  what  a|>[)ear  to  me  such  minur  matters,  the 
shocking  details  contained  in  these  Re|)orts 
stiould  have  obtained  so  little  of  the  notice  and 
attention  of  the  Legislature.* 

And  in  support  of  their  opinions  regarding 
the  disgraceful  state  of  the  barracks,  Lord 
Herbert's  Commission  quoted  extracts  from 
the  evidence  given  in  1855  before  an  ofiicial 
committee  on  barrack  accommodation.  But 
remarkable  as  the  substance  of  these  Reports 
was,  they  had  shared  the  fate  of  most  Blue 
Books,  and  passed  unheeded,  except  by  a 
few  specially  interested  in  tlie  subjects  treated. 
In  1858,  however,  the  public  sympathy  had 
been  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  the  army  in 
the  Criuaea ;  military  questions  had  become 
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popular  ;  and  the  warm  interest  which  Lord 
Herbert  took  in  the  subject,  and  which  led 
him  to  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  for  it 
the  considei'atio'n  it  merited,  caused  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army  to  be  regarded 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  to  become 
one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  da}'. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Connnission,  Lord  Panmure  ap- 
pointed a  Committee — consisting  of  Dr.  -lohn 
Sutherland,  one  of  the  sanitary  commissioners 
sent  out  to  the  Crimea,  Dr.  W.  II.  Burrell,  a 
retired  army  surgeon  of  great  experience, 
and  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  an  engineer 
oflBcer  of  high  reputation, — '  to  examine  and 
inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all 
barracks  and  nnlitary  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom,'  with  authority  to  execute  any 
works  urgently  required,  provided  they  did 
not  involve  an  outlay  of  above  L.lOO  for 
each  barrack  or  hospital,  and  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  all  works  or 
measures  which  they  might  consider  neces- 
sarj-,  but  whicli  could  not  be  executed  within 
that  limit.'  This  committee  has  just  made 
its  report,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  various  ques- 
tions have  been  investigated,  as  regards  the 
position  and  constrnction  of  barracks;  the 
cubic  space  necessary  for  the  men  in  them, 
the  best  means  of  ventilating  and  heating, 
and  the  various  questions  connected  with  the 
offices  and  subordinate  arrangements,  their 
Repoi't  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  can- 
not fail  to  prove  a  most  useful  guide  to  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  preparing  pdans  of  such 
buildings,  or  to  any  persons  upon  whom  may 
devolve  the  duty  of  providing  accommodation 
for  large  bodies  of  men. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, the  Committee  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  barracks  and  liospitals,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  their  actual  condition.  It 
appears  that  there  are  of  the  former  243, 
and  of  the  latter  167,  scattered  over  the 
country,  independent  of  the  camps;  and  that, 
up  to  April  last,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  personally  examined  and  reported 
for  improvement  1G2  barracks  and  114  hos- 
pitals,— nearly  all  those  left  unvisited  being 
small,  with  accommodation  for  a  few  men 
only.  The  results  of  their  examination  are 
given  at  considerable  length,  and  with  refev- 
ence  to  all  the  various  details  which  combine 
to  form  a  comfortable  and  healthy  barrack. 
As  their  recommendations  with  reference  to 
site  and  construction  can  only  have  reference 
to  barracks  prospectively,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  two  points — overcrowding 
and  ventilation,  because  they  appear  to  have 
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by  far  the  most  important  bearing  on  health, 
so  far  as  regards  the  barracks  now  in  occupa- 
tion. It  maj'  be  necessary  to  jiremise  that, 
according  to  the  Army  Regulations,  the 
cubical  space  per  man,  in  barracks  in  tem- 
perate climates,  was  from  400  to  500  cubic 
feet,  the  former  being  apparently  deemed  the 
minimum  compatible  with  health.  Lord 
Herbert's  Commission  recommended  that 
COO  cubic  feet  should  be  the  minimum  in 
barracks  and  guard-rooms,  and  1200  in  hos- 
pitals. In  the  Scotch  workhouses  480  feet 
per  bed  are  allowed ;  and  Sir  John  M'Neill 
states,  that  not  only  is  this  minimum  rigidly 
insisted  upon,  but,  the  houses  being  scarcely 
ever  full,  it  is  practically  much  exceeded. 
How  differently  the  soldier  has  hitherto 
fared,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  : — 
The  162  barracks  inspected  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  calculated,  according  to  the  num- 
bers allotted  b}'  the  military  authorities  to 
each  room,  to  accommodate  76,813  men.  Of 
these  34,882  had  a  cubic  space  of  less  than 
400  feet  to  each  man,  39,928  had  from  400 
to  GOO  cubic  feet,  and  only  2003  had  600 
and  upwards  ;  so  tljat  nearly  one-half  of  the 
soldiers  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
s  space  under  that  laid  down  by  the  old  re- 
gulations, and  only  2003  had  the  space 
deemed  requisite  for  health  by  Lord  Her- 
bert's Commission.  But  these  figures  give  a 
very  inadequate  notion  of  the  extent  to  which 
some  barracks  are  overcrowded  :  1335  men 
had  less  than  250  cubic  feet,  4485  had  from 
250  to  300,  and  9375  from  300  to  350  per 
man. 

Defective,  however,  as  the  space  allotted 
by  the  barrack  authorities  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been,  it  has  frequently  been  made  much 
■worse  by  crowding  into  the  rooms  a  greater 
number  of  men  than  authorized  by  the  resju- 
lation.  When  the  Commission  inspected  the 
barracks,  they  found  in  the  AVellington  Bar- 
racks 93  men  in  excess  of  the  regulation  ;  in 
St.  George's  Barracks,  41  ;  in  Walmer  South 
Barracks,  46.  But  'the  worst  example  of 
overcrowding  by  departure  from  the  regu- 
lation was  at  St.  Mary's  casemates,  Chatham, 
where  1128  men  are  by  regulation  crowded 
into  a  space  sufficient  for  600,  if  the  place 
were  otherwise  suitable  for  habitation,  which 
it  is  not.  In  this  instance,  the  actual  num- 
ber in  the  casemates  was  1410,  an  excess  of 
282  over  the  regulation  number,  and  of  810 
over  the  accommodation  at  600  cubic  feet 
per  man.'  What  more  efficient  method,  the 
Commissioners  ask,  could  be  adopted  to  pro- 
duce disease,  even  if  this  object  wore  sought 
for,  than  crowding  men  into  such  places  ? 

This  overcrowding,  however,  would  have 
probably  been  less  injurious  bad  the  barracks 
been   well    ventilated ;    but   on    this    point, 


again,  the  Commissioners  give  us  some  of 
those  cruel' figures  which  overthrow  mere 
loose  assertion.  They  divide  (he  barracks 
into  three  groups: — 1.  Those  in  which  they 
found  no  means  of  ventilation  provided — 83 
in  number,  and  with  accommodation,  accord- 
ing to  regulation,  for  42,589  men.  2.  Bar- 
racks in  which  the  means  of  ventilation  were 
deficient,  or  defective  in  principle  and  ineiB- 
cient  in  practice — 78,  calculated  for  32,540 
men.  And  3.  Bariacks  in  which  the  means 
of  ventilation  provided  were  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  tolerably  efficient  in  action.  These 
were  Island  Bridge  New  Barrack,  for  108 
men  ;  and  part  of  Ship  Street  and  part  of 
Beggars  Bush,  in  Dublin,  accommodating 
about  450  men.  So  that,  of  all  the  bariacks 
inspected,  only  one  and  a  portion  of  two 
others  were  properly  ventilated!!  while  the 
barracks  for  more  than  half  the  force  were 
wholly  unprovided  with  means  of  ventilation. 
The  Conmiissioners  thus  sum  up  their  obser- 
vations respecting  the  barracks  : — 

'The  result  of  our  whole  examination  anil 
inquiry  has  been  to  substantiate  tlie  general 
statements  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Comnji.^sion  on  the  Sanitary  Strate  of  tlie  Army, 
as  to  the  very  defective  sanitary  condition  of 
barracks,  and  the  influence  of  sucli  defects  in 
deteriorating  the  soldier's  health  and  increasing 
his  mortality.' — P.  119. 

Great  as  the  overcrowding  has  been  in  the 
barracks,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  the  guard-rooms  and  lock-up  rooms. 
In  some  of  the  former  the  cubic  space  laid 
down  by  regulation,  even  after  deducting 
one-third  of  the  guard  as  being  on  sentry 
has  little  exceeded  200  feet ;  and  of  the  latter 
in  one  at  Brompton  it  is  as  low  as  132,  ir 
another  150,  and  in  two  others  1C9.  The 
Commissioners  remark : — 

'  This  exhibits  a  degree  of  possible  overcrowd 
ing  almost  incredible.  It  reminds  us  of  iho 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Hardly  any  ventila- 
tion would  keep  sucli  places  in  a  fit  slate  for 
even  temporary  occupation.  We  wei-e  not  at 
all  surprised  on  being  informed  that  when  these 
luck-up  rooms  hap[ien  to  be  crowded,  the  men 
break  every  pane  of  glass  to  obtain  fresh  air.' — 
P.  58. 

But  it  may  naturally  be  asked.  How  does 
it  happen  that  a  state  of  matters  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  very  first  principles  ot 
the  science  of  health  has  been  permitted  to 
exist,  if  the  army  medical  officers  have,  as 
before  stated,  been  so  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  disease,  and  the  effi 
cacy  of  judicious  sanitary  measures  in  effect 
ing  this  object  ?  The  question  is  easily 
answered.  The  militar}'  authorities  held  the 
doctrine,  that  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer 
was  to  treat  the  sick,  and  any  recommenda- 
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tions  bearing  upon  the  general  managomeiit 
of  the  men  were  deemed  intrusive,  and  re- 
sented as  an  interference  with  the  province 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Sir  Ranald 
Martin,  speaking  of  a  period  of  probably 
forty  years  since,  relates,  that  when  very 
young,  and  serving  in  one  of  the  most  pesti- 
lential conntrics  known  in  India,  he  made  a 
topographical  examination  of  the  localities, 
and  reported  the  result  to  his  commanding 
officer, — suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  what 
he  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  arrangement 
for  encamping  the  men  against  the  coming 
rainy  season,  when  a  great  increase  of  deadly 
fever  was  certain.  The  answer  he  received 
was,  '  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do.'  'Here,'  observes 
Sir  Ranald,  '  was  no  blundering  lieutenant, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  well-informed  field  officers  I  have  ever 
known.  Yet  such  w-as  liis  treatment  of  a 
grave  matter  of  duty,  and  the  neglect  of 
which,  before  the  year  was  over,  cost  him  his 
life.'  Sir  R.  Martin  has  forgotten  to  tell  us 
Low  many  more  lives  it  cost,  and  how  many 
men  had  their  health  irretrievably  broken  ; 
fortunately,  he  has  himself  been  spared  to 
tell  the  tale  for  our  warning  and  instruction. 
In  the  first  Burmese  war,  the  senior  medical 
officer,  on  making  a  sanitary  recommenda- 
tion, was  told  by  the  general  commanding 
the  force,  that  '  medical  opinions  are  very 
good,  when  they  are  called  for ;'  and  even  so 
late  as  the  Crimean  war,  Inspector-General 
Alexander  was  informed  by  the  general  of 
the  division  to  which  he  was  attached,  that 
'he  had  better  keep  his  suggestions  and  stric- 
tures until  they  were  asked  for.'  It  would 
thus  appear  that  medical  officers  not  only 
had  no  power  to  remedy  such  evils,  but  that 
it  depended  upon  the  common  sense  or  good 
feeling  of  their  commanding  officers  whether 
any  suojgestions  made  by  them  were  received 
at  all  ;  and  we  fear  there  is  too  good  re'ason 
to  believe  that,  if  received,  they  were,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions,  put  aside  unread,  or  at 
least  not  acted  upon. 

The  facts  elicited  by  the  inspection  of  the 
barracks  throughout  the  country  having  .so 
fully  corroborated  the  statements  made  by 
Lord  Herbert's  Commission  in  1858,  as  to 
the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  army,  and 
the  influence  of  defective,  ill-ventilated,  and 
overcrowded  barracks  in  its  production,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  importance,  to  what 
extent  the  reconmiendations  of  that  Comrtiis- 
sion  have  been  adopted,  and  with  what 
results.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
Barrack  Commission  was  authorized  to  direct 
he  immediate  execution  of  any  sanitary 
works  to  the  extent  of  L.lOO  per  barrack, 
and  to  frame  plans  and  estimates  for  all  such 
works  beyond  that  amount   as  they   might 


consider  neccssar}'.  They  soon  discovered 
that  the  amount  thus  placed  at  their  disposal 
was  wholl}'  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  defects  in  the  barracks,  and 
therefore  confined  themselves  to  such  im- 
provements as  thej'  deemed  most  urgent,  sub- 
mitting estimates  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  the  others  which  they  recommended. 
The  report  which  they  give  of  the  work  done 
is  creditable  to  their  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. As  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
aff'ord  sufficient  cubic  space  per  man,  but 
much  has  been  done  in  ventilation  and  in 
increasing  the  comfort  of  the  barracks.  They 
have  ventilated  2990  barrack-rooms,  346  non- 
commissioned officers' rooms,  86  guard-rooms, 
and  67  school-rooms  and  workshops,  besides 
500  hospital  wards.  We  cannot  state  more 
briefly  than  in  their  own  words  the  other 
improvements  already  eft'ected  : — 

'Eight  barracks  and  six  hospitals  have  been 
provided  with  more  window  space.  About  a 
tliird  of  the  barracks,  and  about  a  fifth  of  the 
iiospitals  we  have  reported  on,  have  been  sup- 
jjlied  with  fixed  baths,  and  water  laid  on.  In 
tlie  hospital  baths,  both  hot  and  cold  water  are 
supplied.  Privies  and  cess-pits  have  been  abo- 
lished, and  water  latrines  substituted  or  other- 
wise improved,  in  45  barracks,  and  water-closets 
have  been  put  up  in  15  hospitals.  Means  of 
roasting  or  baking  meat  have  been  provided  for 
75  barracks,  and  improved  cooking  ranges  put 
up  in  10  hospitals.  In  43  barracks  the  aMution- 
rooms  have  been  improved  in  various  ways,  by- 
gratings,  Jiegs,  light,  ventilation,  heads  to  the 
tallies,  etc.;  and  14  hospitals,  hitherto  unpro- 
vided with  any  special  means  of  ablution,  have 
had  suitable  lavatories  constructed.  Manure- 
liea|)S  and  ash-pits  have  been  removed  altogether 
from  pltices  where  they  occasioned  nuisance,  or 
they  have  been  improved  so  as  to  prevent  nui- 
sance, in  26  barracks.  In  13  cavalry  barracks, 
stables  placed  under  barrack-rooms  have  been 
ventilated  bj'  shafts  from  the  corners,  carried 
through  the  roof,  to  diminish  the  risk  ot  foul  air 
passing  up  to  the  barrack-rooms.' 

'  Improved  water  supply  has  been  introduced 
into  17  barracks  aud  four  hospitals.  .  .  .  Nine 
barracks  and  eight  hospitals  have  been  liglited 
throughout  with  gas,  and  three  hospitals  have 
had  exercising  grounds  provided  for  convales- 
cents ;  26  barrack  wash-houses  have  been  im- 
proved to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  having 
fixed  tubs,  ventilation,  drying  stoves,  etc.,  pro- 
vided.'—P.  156. 

These  improvements  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently long  in  operation  to  enable  us  to  judge 
wdiat  effect  they  may  be  likely  to  exercise  upon 
the  health  of  the  men,  but  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  added  materially  to  their  comfort. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  while 
the  overcrowding  of  the  men  in  barracks 
continues,  the  great  blot  in  our  system — that 
wdiich  more  than  anything  else  tends  to  de- 
teriorate  health,  to   keep   up  the   abnormal 
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rate  of  mortality,  and  to  create  expensive 
inefficiency — is  left  untouched.  Until  ade- 
quate cubic  space  per  man  is  given  in  the 
rooms  where  the  soldiers  sleep,  whether  these 
be  barrack-rooms,  gaard-rooms,  or  lock-ups,  it 
is  hopeless  to  look-for  such  an  improvement 
in  health  as  to  place  them  on  a  par,  in  regard 
to  mortality,  with  the  civil  population  at  the 
same  ages.  There  are  other  points  of  im- 
portance, such  as  badly  selected  sites,  densely 
peopled  neighbourhoods,  badly  drained  envi- 
rons, and  barracks  essentially  faulty  in  con- 
struction, which  contribute  to  produce  a  low 
state  of  health  in  the  army  ;  but  to  none  of 
them  do  we  attach  so  much  importance  as  to 
the  influence  of  constant  overcrowding.  The 
Commissioners,  though  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  state,  that  'to  reduce 
the  inmates  of  barrack-rooms  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  afford  COO  cubic  feet  per  man, 
was  simpl}'  impracticable,  until  the  barrack 
accommodation  could  be  extended  ;'  and  this 
extension,  if  made  oii  the  principle  hitherto 
adopted  in  erecting  barracks,  would  involve 
an  enormous  expenditure.  They  show  that 
the  number  for  whom  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  accommodation  would  be  21,095 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  Now,  we 
believe  it  would  not  be  much  wide  of  the 
mark  if  the  expense  of  barracks  for  troops,  as 
hitherto  built  by  the  Ordnance  Department, 
■were  stated  at  the  rate  of  L.150  per  man  ; 
so  that,  if  the  same  system  were  pursued,  it 
would  cost  three  millions  and  a  quarter  ;  or, 
even  admitting  that  it  might  possibly  be  done 
at  the  rate  of  L.lOO  per  man,  there  would  be 
required  two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Certainly,  such  a  sum  for  additional 
barrack  accommodation  at  home  only,  is 
enough  to  frighten  any  "War  Minister  from 
the  pursuit  of  sanitary  improvements.  But 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  barracks  should 
always  be  immense,  massive,  and  costly  build- 
ings ?  In  London,  where  buildino--p-round  is 
of  almost  fabulous  value,  or  in  fortified  towns, 
as  rortsmouth  or  Plymouth,  where  the  bar- 
racks must  be  erected  in  a  given  position, 
this  may  be  necessary  ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  places  in  this  country,  where 
troops  are  quartered,  we  cannot  understand 
■why  it  should  be  so.  In  Edinburgh,  for  in- 
stance, what  advantage  is  derived  from  quar- 
tering the  men  in  the  Castle,  where  they  are 
cooped  up  in  a  factory-looking  building  one- 
half  too  small  for  the  number  put  into  it, 
wanting  in  almost  every  convenience,  and 
exposed  to  every  blast  that  blows?  Or,  take 
as  another  example  the  Glasgow  Infantry 
Barracks,  situated  in  the  most  denselj-^  peopled 
and  dirtiest  part  of  that  not  over-clean  cMj, 
and  in  every  respect  so  defective  that  we 
rejoice  to  find  the  Commissioners  express  a 


hope  that  they  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
others.  WJien  most  of  the  existing  barracks 
were  erected,  a  reason  for  placing  them  in 
populous  towns  might  be  found  in  the  neces- 
sit}'  which  existed  for  employing  troops  to 
preserve  order  and  put  down  riots  ;  bnt  the 
present  system  of  an  efficient  police  force  in 
all  our  large  towns  has  fortunately  relieved 
them  from  this  duty,  while  railways  and  elec- 
tric telegraphs  have  so  annihilated  time  and 
distance,  that,  in  the  event  of  serious  dis- 
turbances requiring  military  interference,  a 
large  force  having  no  local  associations  could 
be  concentrated  in  a  space  of  time  little  e.x- 
ceeding  that  formerly  required  to  march  the 
men  from  their  barracks  to  the  spot  where 
their  services  were  required.  At  no  great 
distance  from  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
ground  could  without  difficulty  be  obtained 
to  erect  huts  sufficient  to  accommodate  a 
regiment,  and  with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts. 
Now,  the  expense  of  erecting  brick  huts 
would  not  be  a  tithe  of  that  incurred  by  the 
Ordnance  in  their  piles  of  barrack  buildings  ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  expense  should 
not  still  further  bo  reduced  by  employing  the 
soldiers  to  erect  the  huts  for  themselves. 
When  tlie  Exhibition  building  of  1851  was 
in  progress,  a  large  body  of  Royal  Engineere 
was  employed  upon  it ;  and  the  work  done  by 
them  was  such,  both  in  amount  and  quality, 
as  to  elicit  the  highest  commendations  of 
those  who  were  well  qualified  to  judge.  At 
the  present  time  there  is,  we  believe,  a  num- 
ber of  men  similarly  euiployed  on  the  build- 
ing erecting  at  South  Kensington  for  the 
coming  Exhibition,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with 
similar  good  results.  In  the  course  of  last 
summer,  when,  owing  to  the  stiike  among 
the  masons,  the  building  of  a  new  barrack 
for  the  Guards  at  Chelsea  was  likely  to  be 
suspended,  the  contractor  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  a  company  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  continue  the 
works.  This  assistance  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  Government  in 
a  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen, 
bnt  it  was  given  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  prove  the  value  of  the  men  upon 
works  of  such  a  nature.  But  if  soldiers  are 
found  so  useful  on  occasions  where  special 
work  is  required,  wdiy  should  not  their  labour 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  providing 
healthy  accommodation  for  themselves?  In 
every  regiment  may  be  found  a  number  of 
men  qualified  as  bricklayers  to  build  cottages- 
or  huts  ;  and  with  a  detachment  of  Ro3^al 
Engineers  for  the  parts  requiring  more  skilled 
labour,  there  should  be  no  difficidty  in  housing 
troops  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  This  would 
be  rendered  still  more  easy  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  macLineiy  to  the  making  of  the  doors 
and  window-sashes,  etc.,  as  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  former  Crystal  Palace ;  so  that 
these,  being  all  made  to  a  scale  in  our  arse- 
nals or  dockyards,  when  the  hands  were  not 
otherwise  fully  occupied,  could  be  sent  to  any 
place  where  they  might  be  required  cither 
for  repairs  or  the  original  construction  ol  hut 
barracks,  and  put  together  without  a  great 
amount  of  skill  being  necessary.  On  such  a 
system,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  extra  accom- 
modation, stated  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
necessary,  could  be  provided  at  an  expense 
that  would  not  be  deemed  unreasonable.  The 
Reixjrt  before  us  points  to  Chatham  as  the 
place  where  additional  space  is  most  required. 
There,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Government  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
land,  on  which,  doubtless,  a  spot  suitable  for 
the  experiment  could  be  easily  found.  In 
the  large  garrison  usually  quartered  there, 
abundance  of  labour  could  be  obtained  for 
the  building;  and  as  it  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  necessary  amount 
of  skilled  labour  and  of  superintendanco.  If 
the  military  authorities,  however,  decide  that 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  barracks  on  so 
economical  a  system,  we  would  suggest  to 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  to  throw  open  to  competition 
the  construction  of  such  a  barrack,  guarantee- 
ing to  the  successful  competitor  the  labour  of 
a  certain  number  of  men,  and  binding  him 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  given 
sum. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
the  much  desired  additional  space  for  a  mode- 
rate sum,  we  should  gain  a  means  of  occupy- 
ino'  our  soldiers,  which  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  great  desiderata  by  every  writer 
upon  the  health  of  the  army.  There  might 
possibly  be  objections  raised,  by  a  certain 
class  of  political  economists,  to  Government 
undertaking  to  build  barracks  :  but  if  it  be 
certain  that,  unless  some  economical  mode  of 
housing  troops  be  devised,  the  system  of  over- 
crowding will  be  continued,  with  its  inevitable 
results  of  an  unnecessary  waste  of  life  and 
health,  and  consequently  of  money,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  common  sense  of  the  country, 
and  the  feeling  of  what  we  owe  to  our  sol- 
diers, would  speedily  overthrow  all  such  oppo- 
sition. The  time  has  fortunately  passed  when 
it  was  deemed  incompatible  with  military 
discipline  to  employ  soldiers  upon  anything 
but  drill,  or  to  instruct  them  in  any  occupa- 
tion but  that  of  killing  their  foes.  Some  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  our  officers  have 
advocated  the  employment  of  the  men  in 
industrial  pursuits  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  repressing  crime,  improving  health, 
and  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  soldier. 


A  most  important  experiment  of  this  kind 
has  lately  been  made  in  India,  and  is  thus 
recorded  in  general  orders  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  intelligent  officers  our  army 
possesses  : — 

'  The  success  of  the  workshops  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  desired  to  be  set  on  foot 
in  H.  M.  6th  Regiment,  as  an  experiment,  shows 
how  much  can  be  effected  as  regards  the  usL-ful 
employment  of  soldiers  by  a  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent commanding  officer.  Not  only  do  the 
workshops  of  the  wini^  of  the  regiment  ,".t  Bar- 
rackpore  execute  a  good  deal  of  work  of  different 
sorts  for  ttie  residents  of  the  station,  lint  they 
repair  also,  efficiently,  as  the  Executive  Engineer 
reported  to  his  Excellency  at  the  late  inspection, 
the  whole  of  the  barrack  furniture.  The  head- 
quarters wing  of  11.  M.  Gth  Regiment  atSinohal 
have  effected  extensive  repairs  in  their  barracks, 
which,  but  for  their  assistance,  would  .scarcely 
have  been  habitable.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  will  not 
again  review  the  advantages  wlu"ch  the  soldiers 
and  tlieir  children  will  derive  from  having  withia 
their  reach  the  means  of  coniljining  profitable 
employ:  I  lent  with  recreation;  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  in  trades  which  may  serve  to  support 
them  wlicn  they  leave  the  service ;  or  on  the 
advantage  of  a  regiment  possessing  within  itself 
resources  which  render  it  independent  of  ex- 
ternal aid  in  times  of  diffionlty.  Ilis  Excellency 
desires  that  commanding  ofiicers  will  at  once 
take  measures  to  establish,  in  the  barraolis  occu- 
pied by  their  regituents  or  batteries,  a  system  of 
workshops  on  the  principle  licrewith  promul- 
gated, and  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  in- 
sure success.' 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  similar  advan- 
tages should  not  be  conferred  on  our  troops 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  nor  why  equally 
favourable  results  should  not  attend  else- 
where the  adoption  of  a  system  reported,  by 
so  high  an  authority,  to  have  achieved  so 
great  a  success  in  India. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  the  subject  of  barrack  accom- 
modation, as  being  one  that  has  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
troops,  and  respecting  the  improvement  of 
which  also  we  have  clear  and  defined  infor- 
mation in  the  very  able  Report  of  the  Ooin- 
raissioners.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary, 
nor  would  it  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  experiments  on  the 
different  systems  of  ventilation — to  examine 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Commissioners 
respecting  the  various  principles  of  barrack 
and  hospital  construction — to  discuss  the 
improvements  they  suggest  in  drainage, 
latrines,  etc.,  or  to  analyze  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  into  the  different  modes  of  cooking, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each. 

There  were  several  other  recommendations 
bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
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made  by  Lord  Herbert's  Commission,  to 
wbich  effect  has  been  given  by  the  military 
autliorities,  and  which,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  ;  and 
I  to  these  we  shall  now  advert.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  old 
rule,  by  whicli  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer 
was  confined  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
the  introduction,  in  its  stead,  of  an  authorized 
.system  of  sanitary  supervision.  It  has  been 
DOW  established  by  regnlation,  that  every 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  troops  shall  make 
to  his  couiniandiiig  officer  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  consider  necessary  for  protect- 
ing or  improving  the  health  of  the  troops  ; 
and  should  they  not  bo  adopted,  he  must 
then  submit  them  to  him  in  writing.  In 
case  the  commanding  officer  should  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions, he  must  state,  in  writing,  his  reasons 
for  not  doing  so,  and  transmit  them,  with  the 
representation  of  the  medical  officer,  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  system  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
appears  to  have  been  productive  of  much 
benefit,  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  nuisances  about  a  barrack,  wdiich,  though 
trifling  in  themselves,  form  in  the  aggregate 
a  generating  cause  of  disease.  These  were 
formerly,  in  many  instances,  left  unnoticed, 
because  it  was  not  the  specific  duty  of  any 
one,  unless,  perhaps,  the  quarter-master,  to 
interfere,  or  to  take  any  steps  to  abate  them. 
Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to 
point  them  out,  and  suggest  a  remedy ;  and 
of  the  commanding  officer  to  give  effect  to 
eucli  representations,  or  to  repoi't  them  to 
superior  authority.  The  medical  officer  is 
further  required  once  a  month  to  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  Medical  Department  a  report 
of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  barracks  occupied 
by  the  regiment,  with  a  copy  of  a,x\y  sanitary 
recommendations  he  has  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  during  the  njonth,  stating 
also  the  result  of  his  recommendations.  All 
sauitary  defects,  if  not  remedied,  are  thus 
brought  periodically  under  the  notice  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment. Attached  to  his  office  is  an 
luspector-General  of  Hos]iitals,  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  examine  all  these  reports;  and 
if,  upon  investigation,  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  for  the  improvements  recomm.ended, 
but  not  adopted,  they  are  submitted  for  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  system,  so  f;ir,  appears  excellent,  and 
fitted  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
but,  on  reaching  this  point,  a  most  unfortu- 
nate defect  becomes  apparent.  Many  of  the 
suggested  improvements  involve  a  considera- 
ble expenditure,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
discovers  that  he  has  no  funds  available  for 


the  purpose  ;  the  question  is,  therefore,  either 
quietly  shelved,  or  the  reporter  is  informed 
that  instructions  have  been  given  to  include 
it  in  the  next  year's  estimates.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  will  even  then  be 
effected ;  for,  perchance,  the  financial  sci'ew 
ma}'  be  applied,  and  these  vary  improve- 
ments be  taken  out  as  objects  on  which 
economy  may  be  effected,  notwithstanding 
that  economy  in  such  matters  may  involve 
extravagant  w^aste  of  human  life,  and  the 
heavy  cost  of  replacing  trained  soldiers. 

Another  important  recommendation  was, 
that,  upon  an  ai-my  taking  the  field,  a  medical 
officer  should  be  appointed  for  the  special 
superintendence  of  the  sanitary  arrangement"', 
and  to  insure  to  the  commanding  officer  the 
most  efficient  sanitary  advice.  This  recom- 
mendation w^as  carried  into  effect  for  the  first 
time  in  the  late  war  with  China,  and  has,  we 
understand,  been  again  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  force  despatched  to  America.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  medical  histor}'  of  the 
Chinese  War,  or  any  official  statement  re- 
specting the  health  of  the  army  engaged  in 
it,  has  been  published  ;  but  Lord  Herbert,  in 
moving  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  that  army  in  February  last,  made 
the  following  statement  on  the  subject : — 

Tor  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  the  system  of  aiipointin;:;  a  medi- 
cal officer  for  purely  iH'eventive  and  sanitary 
purposes.  I  am  iufonued  tbat  the  greatest  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  operation  of  tliis  sj-stcni. 
Not  only  has  there  been  more  .attention  to  pre- 
vention— at  all  times  better  than  cure — but  it 
has  diffused  the  same  spirit  of  care  anions  tho 
officers,  and  certainly  the  greatest  success  did 
attend  the  operations  in  a  s.anitary  point  of  view. 
I  have  heard  criticisms  made  of  the  cost  of  these 
preparations.  .  . .  Afier  all,  what  expense  can  be 
too  great,  witliin  reasonable liuiits,  which  insures 
that  your  army  shall  be  perfectly  efficient? 
Wl)en,  including  casualties  of  all  kinds,  deaths 
and  wounds,  we  find  there  was  a  better  state  of 
health,  and  a  lower  rate  of  mortality,  among  the 
troops  forming  the  expedition  in  China  tlian 
usually  exist  among  troops  in  tropical  climates 
in  a  time  of  peace,  the  success  of  the  sanitary 
nie.-isures  that  were  adopted  is  beyond  dispute.' 
— Hansard,  ICl. 

Wc  trust  that  the  system  thus  successfully 
inaugurated  may  be  found  equally  efficacious 
in  all  future  expeditions.  It  would,  however, 
be  unjust  to  attribute  all  the  mei'it  to  the 
sanitary  officer.  There  was  an  active  and 
intelligent  general  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion, an  able  and  expei'ienced  q\iarter-master 
general,  an  efficient  commissariat,  and,  above 
all,  a  unity  of  purpose  and  entente  cordiale 
among  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
which  led  to  the  willing  adoption  of  every 
measure  calculated  to  maintain  or  promoti; 
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the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  composition 
of  the  staff,  and  the  success  which  tliey 
achieved,  formed,  probably,  the  most  severe 
commeniary  upon  the  Crimean  disasters  which 
has  yet  been  made. 

Among  other  subjects  bearing,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  very  directly  on  the  mortality  of 
the  army,  there  is  one  touched  upon  with 
great  delicacy  by  Lord  Herbert's  Commis- 
sion—the professional  qualifications  of  the 
men  who  were  then  entering,  or  who  had 
lately  entered,  the  army  as  medical  officers. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  in- 
ducements to  enter  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  army  were  not  such  as  to  attract  the 
best  class  of  students ;  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  teachers  of  London  assured  the 
Commission  that  they  could  not  advise  such 
men  to  accept  these  appointments.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  the  lives  of  our 
officers  and  soldiers,  when  sick,  were  en- 
trusted to  men  who  joined  the  army  because 
they  were  not  liljely  to  succeed  elsewhere. 
The  position  of  the  medical  profession  in 
civil  life  had  been  gradually  improving,  while 
in  the  army  it  had  been  standing  still,  and 
other  and  more  desirable  channels  of  employ- 
ment had  from  time  to  time  been  opened.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  men  of  good  professional 
acquirements,  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
army  medical  officers.  With  this  view,  a 
royal  warrant  was  promulgated,  increasing 
the  full  and  half  pay,  conferring  upon  them 
a  higher  military  rank,  and  establishing  de- 
fined rules  for  their  admission,  promotion, 
and  retirement.  The  result  of  this  warrant 
has  been  so  far  satisfactory,  that,  we  under- 
stand, a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  candi- 
dates came  forward  at  the  competitive  exami- 
nations since  held,  to  admit  of  a  selection 
being  made  of  those  best  qualified.  The 
reductions  consequent  upon  the  termination 
of  the  Chinese  war  have,  for  the  time,  sus- 
pended all  admissions  into  the  service,  but 
up  to  tliat  period  the  results  had  been  satis- 
factory. 

Another  important  step  towards  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  medical  officers,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  military  medical  -school 
at  Chatham,  where  instruction  should  be 
given  in  those  special  duties  of  the  army 
surgeon  which  are  either  not  at  all,  or  very 
imperfectly,  taught  in  the  civil  scliools. 
Among  the  subjects  thus  taught,  may  be 
mentioned  the  causes  affecting  the  health  of 
soldiers  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  at  home  and  abi'oad,  in 
garrison,  in  the  field,  or  on  board  transports 
—  the  duty  of  examining  recruits,  and  of  dis- 
charging invalid  soldiers — the  means  of  trans- 
j)ort   of    sick    and     wounded — the    diseases 


peculiar  to  soldiers^ — the  mode  of  preparing 
the  various  medical  returns,  etc.  The  school 
has  now  been  organized  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
tested  after  so  short  a  tiial,  and  with  all  the 
difficulties  attending  a  new  establishment, 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  It  must  be 
some  years  before  the  good  effects  of  such 
special  education  can  be  fully  realized ;  but, 
if  the  same  spirit  continue  to  animate  the 
professors,  and  succeeding  batches  of  students 
display  the  same  zeal  and  energy  as  those 
who  have  already  gone  through  the  course, 
the  results  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  French 
Government  have  always  educated  their  medi- 
cal officers  in  scliools  attached  to  the  military 
hospitals,  and  given  them  instruction  in  their 
special  duties  at  the  great  military  school  at 
the  Val  du  Grace.  Our  Government  have,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  acted  more  wisel}'  in  leaving 
the  general  professional  education  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  civil  medical  schools,  confining 
their  supplementary  instruction  to  the  spe- 
cialities of  the  military  service. 

AVe  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  more  important  steps  that 
have  been  taken  of  late  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  soldier,  and  thereby 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  array.  We  have 
seen  that,  although  much,  very  much,  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  there  has  been  a  steady, 
and  so  far  satisfactory,  work  going  on,  from 
which  we  may  every  year  anticipate  more 
appreciable  results.  We  must  not,  however, 
rest  content  with  what  has  been  cffectedj  but 
press  on  the  authorities  the  necessity  for  pro- 
gress in  this  important  work,  which  is  im- 
peratively called  for  by  our  duty  to  our  gal- 
lant soldiers,  humanity  to  our  fellow-men, 
and  by  the  dictates  of  a  wise  and  true 
economy. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  refer  often  to  the  labours  of  Lord 
Herbert;  aijd  we  should  feel  that  we  had 
only  partially  fulfilled  our  duty  did  we  close 
this  article  without  a  more  distinct  reference 
to  the  important  part  which  he  took  in  the 
great  work  of  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  arniy.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  sufferings  of  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  and  with  the  inadequate  nature  of 
the  arrangements  for  affording  to  them  skil- 
ful medical  aid,  as  brought  to  light  in  the 
lloports  of  Select  Committees  and  Royal 
Commissions,  he  exerted  his  powerful  interest 
to  obtain  an  in(juiry  by  Government  into  the 
oi'ganization  of  the  Medical  Department,  and 
the  regulations  under  which  it  was  conducted. 
He  w.is  himself  appointed  to  preside  over 
that  inquiry,  which  he  conducted  with  the 
energy  that  characterized  all  his  actions; 
and,  by  his  oflicial  experience,  his  knowledge 
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of  the  different  departments  of  the  army — 
acquired  when  Secretary  at  War — and  his 
great  aptitude  for  conducting  such  an  inves- 
tigation, he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  Report 
a  completeness  and  finish  which  are  by  no 
means  the  usnal  characteristics  of  Blue 
Books.  Nor  did  his  interest  in  the  question 
end  with  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 
Although  not  holding  office,  and  during  part 
of  the  time  a  political  opponent  of  the 
Government,  he  put  himself  in  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  suggested  the  measures  which  appeared 
likely  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided, and  subsequently  devoted  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  assist  in  the  labours  of 
several  committees  which  were  appointed  to 
consider  these  details.  At  a  later  period,  as 
head  of  the  War  Office,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  many'  of  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  new  organization  of  the 
Medical  Department,  and  presided  officially 
at  the  opening  of  the  army  medical  school 
at  Chatham. 

In  referring  thus  to  the  valuable  labours  of 
Lord  Herbert  in  this  important  matter,  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  ignore  the  exertions 
of  others.  To  Earl  Grey,  in  particular,  is 
due  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  ac- 
complished. To  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  Secretary  at  War  who 
fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  reports  of 
the  army  medical  officers,  and  their  practical 
bearing  upon  questions  affecting  the  health 
of  the  soldier.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  first 
introduction  into  the  service  of  sanitary  re- 
ports, framed  with  a  view  to  elicit  informa- 
tion respecting  the  influences  by  which  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  the  army  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  measures  by^  which  they  might 
probably  be  diminished.  The  wise  system 
thus  introduced  was  followed  out  by  Lord 
Panmui-e,  who  effected  many  important  ame- 
liorations in  the  condition  of  the  soldier. 
But  Lord  Herbert,  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  his  predecessors,  and  ihe  informa- 
tion elicited  in  the  course  of  the  various 
inquiries  into  the  Crimean  disasters,  amplified 
the  system  of  sanitary  reports,  and  organized 
a  plan  of  authoritative  sanitary  supervision. 
He  also  earned  the  gratitnde  of  the  medical 
profession  by  the  steps  he  took  to  secure  to 
the  medical  officers  a  status  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  their  duty,  and  to 
secure  for  them,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
such  special  instruction  as  would  enable  them 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them. 

Lord  Herbert's  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier  must  not,  however,  be  measured  by 
his  exertions  in  the  field  of  sanitary  improve- 


ment alone.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  struck 
with  the  extremely  defective  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  army,  and  the  nttcr  want  of  any 
means  of  giving  efficient  instruction,  he  or- 
ganized a  training  school  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  regiments  with  qualified  teachers 
in  lieu  of  the  old  schoolmaster  sergeant,  who 
was  often  selected  for  the  appointment  on 
grounds  wholly  unconnected  with  his  fitness 
for  the  duties  which  he  was  expected  to 
discharge.  This  system  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  married  soldier,  bv  enabling  him 
to  give  his  children,  even  in  the  colonies, 
such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  situa- 
tions in  which  they  may  earn  a  respectable 
livelihood.  To  the  young  soldiers  also  it  has 
been  most  beneficial,  by  placing  within  their 
reach  the  means  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and, 
after  their  discharge  from  the  army,  for  many 
lucrative  and  responsible  employments.  One 
thinar  is  still  wantina:  to  give  full  effect  to  this 
excellent  measure  of  Lord  Herbert — the 
adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  no  recruit  shall 
be  dismissed  from  drill  till  he  can  read  and 
write  sufficiently  well  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  We  see  no 
greater  hardship  in  a  compulsory  regulation 
on  this  head  than  in  insisting  upon  his  learn- 
ing any  other  part  of  his  duty.  It  would  be 
ultimately  a  boon  to  himself,  and  would  bene- 
fit the  service  by  increasing  the  field  of 
selection  for  non-commissioned  officers. 

There  are  two  other  measures  to  which  we 
can  only  allude,  but  which  could  not  be 
omitted  without  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Herbert.  The  first  is  the  establishment 
in  this  country  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  wives  antf  children  of  the  soldiers. 
Those  only  who  have  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing, \)\  personal  observation,  -the  wretched- 
ness and  misery  which  these  endure  in  sick- 
ness, can  appreciate  the  value  of  this  philan- 
thropic act.  At  best,  when  in  full  health  and 
vigour,  the  soldier's  wife  has  to  undergo 
much  hardship  ;  but  w-hen  overtaken  with 
sickness,  or  in  the  hour  of  her  great  need, 
occupying  either  a  portion  of  barrack-room 
or  some  wretched  lodging,  surrounded  by" 
noisy,  it  may  be,  hungry  children,  with  no- 
thing but  the  scanty  surplus  of  her  husband's 
pay  to  procure  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
her  condition  is  one  truly  deserving  of  com- 
miseration. To  provide  the  shelter  and 
comforts  of  a  hospital  for  these  poor  crea- 
tures, was  .in  act  for  which  the  memory  of 
Lord  Herbert  will  long  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance.  The  other  measure  to  which 
we  referred  was  the  official  recognition,  by  a 
grant  in  aid,  of  the  soldiers'  Institutes.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  these  will  effect  a 
great  change  in  the  habits  or  morals  of  sol 
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diers ;  but  regaixlino'  tbcm  as  a  refiijre  from 
the  discomforts  of  the  barracks,  and  where 
light,  warmth,  and  means  of  amusement  are 
provided,  free  from  the  temptations  of  the 
canteen  or  grogshop,  we  trust  they  may  often 
be  the  means  of  keeping  men  out  of  dissipa- 
tion. In  this  view,  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  moral  and  physical  degradation  of  the 
soldier,  we  believe  it  must  have  afforded 
Lord  Herbert  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  lend 
to  the  movement  his  powerful  influence,  and 
to  assist  in  placing  these  Institutes  upon  a 
sure,  and,  it  ,is  to  be  hoped,  a  permanent 
footing. 

Lord  Herbert  has  been  removed  from  lis 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  great  national  use- 
fulness ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  was 
accelerated,  if  not  induced,  by  the  unremitting 
labour  with  which  he  toiled  in  the  public 
service.  lie  has  left  a  blank  that  cannot 
easily  be  filled  up ;  for  it  must  require  a  long 
noviciate  before  any  one  can  acquire  a  similar 
amount  of  knowledge  on  all  the  important 
questions  of  militarv  organization,  and  es- 
pecinliy  on  the  details  of  those  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  army — a  subject  he  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  A  committee  has  been 
formed,  in  which  are  included  most  of  the 
leading  and  influential  men  of  the  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  a  me- 
morial of  him.  It  is  intended  that  part  of 
the  money  shall  be  applied  to  provide  an  ex- 
hibition or  gold  medals  for  the  army  medical 
school,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  in 
the  welfare  of  which  he  took  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. To  that  scheme  we  wish  all  success, 
as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his>zcal  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  But  we  W'ould  venture  to  re- 
mind its  promoters  that  they  may  still  further 
practically  testify  their  admiration  of  the 
principles,  and  respect  for  the  memorj',  of 
him  who,  above  all  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 'the  Sol- 
diers' Friend,'  by  using  their  influence  on  all 
occasions  to  advance  those  measures  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  army  which  he  be- 
gan, but  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  by 
sparing  no  labour,  and  grudging  no. reason- 
able expenditure,  to  increase  the  efficiency, 
promote  the  comfort,  and  raise  the  character 
of  the  British  soldier. 
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Nearly  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
new  art  of  Photography, — its  brief  history, 
its  wonderful  processes,  and  its  limited  appli- 
cations.* Since  that  time  its  progress  has 
been  rapid  beyond  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  its  patrons.  New  materials,  new 
processes,  and  applications  without  number 
to  almost  every  department  of  knowledge, 
have  illustrated  its  history,  and  raised  it,  per- 
haps before  its  time,  to  the  high  position  of 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  Only  one  step  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  Tor  it  so  lofty  a  place.  The 
sun  painter  has  yet  to  arrest  the  colours  of 
nature  and  fix  them  upon  his  tablet;  and 
though  but  a  sliglit  approximation  to  them 
lias  been  obtained,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that 
photography  with  colour  is  a  possible  result 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  August,  1847. 
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of  scientific  research.  But  while,  in  its  prac- 
tical pliase,  the  photogenic  art  has  made  such 
rapid  strides,  the  theory  of  its  processes  lin- 
gers behind,  and  researches  extensive  and 
profound  are  still  required  to  raise  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  branch  of  physical  science. 

The  photographic  processes  described  in 
our  former  article  were  two  in  number — the 
Daguerreotype  and  the  Talbctype ;  the  one 
invented  in  France  by  M.  Dagiiorre,  and  the 
other  in  England  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  each  of 
them  possessing  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  daguerreotype,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  portraits,  has 
remained  almost  statiotiar}',  while  the  talbo- 
type  has  advanced  rapidly  to  perfection,  and, 
from  the  variety  of  ]iur[ioses  to  wdiich  it  has 
been  applied,  has  nearly  driven  its  rival  from 
the  field.  It  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  photography,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  the 
present  article;  but  so  numerous  are  the  im- 
provements which  it  has  received,  and  the 
useful  purposes,  both  of  a  scientific  and  an 
economical  nature,  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, that  the  narrow  limits  at  our  disposal 
will  hardl}^  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Had  paper  continued  to  be  the  only  ma- 
terial for  receiving  the  negative  photographic 
picture,  the  talbotypo  would  not  have  reached 
the  peifection  to  which  it  has  now  attained. 
It  is  to  the  employment,  indeed,  of  two  new 
materials — albumen  and  collodion — that  pho- 
tography owes  the  superiority  of  its  pictures 
in  almost  all  its  most  valuable  applications. 

The  value  of  albumen  as  a  photographic 
material  was  discovered  by  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  in  184S.  It  has  been  employed  by 
photographers  of  all  nations,  but  more  success- 
fully perhaps  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Thomson,  who  produced  by  it  a  series  of 
splendid  photographs  (151  inches  by  151)  of 
architectural  subjects  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  The  following  is  the  process  which 
they  eraployfed.  Having  taken  the  whrtes  of 
several  eggs,  add  to  them  from  12  to  18 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  beat  the  wdiole  up  into  a  large 
mass  of  froth,  and  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  till  it  fiills  into  a  liquid.  A  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  then  spread  upon  the  well-cleaned 
surface  of  a  plate  of  glass,  by  the  following 
process,  invented  by  Mr.  William  Macraw. 
By  means  of  a  bent  wire  and  a  piece  of 
worsted  thread,  the  plate  of  glass,  on  which 
the  albumen  has  been  pouretl,  is  made  to 
revolve  with  a  moderate  velocity  before  a 
clear  fire.  A  perfect  film  of  albumen  is  thus 
spread  over  the  glass  by  moans  of  the  centri- 
fugal force.  When  the  film  bejiins  to  crack 
at  the  ednjes,  it  must  be  removed  from  the 


fire;  and  it  will  then  appear  to  bo  covered 
with  minute  cracks  over  the  whole  of  its  sur- 
face. It  is  now  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  is 
prepareil  for  the  camera  by  dipping  it  in  a 
bath  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
having  YO  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to 
which  is  added  one-twentieth  part  in  quan- 
tity of  strong  acetic  acid.  When  t!:e  j)lato  is 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  washed  once  or 
twice  in  water;  and  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
camera,  before  it  is  dry,  to  take  the  picture. 
If  the  object  is  luminous,  the  picture  will  be 
taken  in  five  minutes;  but  if  not,  or  if  red  and 
green  colours  exist  in  the  object,  a  longer 
time  will  be  necessary.  The  picture  is  then 
developed  by  pouring  upon  the  albumen  sur- 
face a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and 
spreading  it  with  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  wool. 
The  negative  picture  will  then  gradually  ap- 
pear of  a  reddish  colour;  and  wdien  it  is 
brouglit  out  as  far  as  it  will  come,  a  little  of 
the  silver  solution,  mixed  with  tlie  gallic 
acid,  is  spread  over  the  albumen  with  cotton 
wool,  till  the  picture  becomes  darker  and 
snfiiciently  distinct.  It  is  now  fixed  by  pour- 
ing upon  it  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  is  removed  by  repeated  washings  in 
water.  When  the  negative  is  thus  completed, 
positive  pictures  are  taken  from  it  in  the  usual 
manner. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  is  not  suit- 
able for  taking  portraits,  on  account  of  the 
time  required  for  impressing  the  image  upon 
the  albumen.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable,  how- 
ever, for  architectural  subjects,  and  for  land- 
scapes and  objects  of  still  life.  It  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  cheapness;  and  prepared 
plates  may  be  kept  for  more  than  a  month 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  sensibility  of 
albumen  may  be  increased  by' the  addition  of 
grape-sugar  or  honey ;  and  M.  Niepce  ob- 
tained films  of  groat  sensibility  by  rubbing 
down  70  o-rains  of  starch  in  70  grains  of 
water.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  water  are 
then  added,  along  with  5^  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  till  the 
starch  is  dissolved.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
is  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  made 
sensitive  as  already  described. 

The  great  practical  value  of  the  albumen 
process  has  been  shown  in  the  admirable 
pictures  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Cramb  of 
Glasgow,  during  his  professional  tour  through 
the  Iloly  Land.  In  April  1861  Mr.  Cramb 
exhibited  these  pictures  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  and  gave 
a  full  and  instinctive  account  of  the  process 
which  ho  employed.*  He  found  that  sen- 
sitized albnmenized  plates  will  keep  for  any 

*  See  The  Photographic  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
185,  233,  247. 
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length  of  time,  if  carefully  dried  and  properly 
packed.  All  the  plates  which  he  used  in  the. 
Holy  Land  were  prepared  in  Glasgow.  After 
they  were  sensitized,  he  never  tried  to  keep 
them  longer  than  six  weeks,  but  generally  a 
far  shorter  time.  He  obtained  good  pictures 
occasioually  after  an  exposure  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  seconds.  A  view  of  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  required  twenty-four 
hours,  and  was  under-exposed.  Six  hours 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  take  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  Mr. 
Cramb  has  'estimated  the  photographic 
power  of  the  light  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
being  1600  times  less  than  diffused  light  out- 
side at  the  same  time.' 

The  excellency  of  the  albumen  process  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Mr. 
Cramb  considers  it  as  superior  to  the  collodion 
process  'on  the  score  of  ease  of  working,'  and 
also  from  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  raw 
material  in  any  country,  and  from  its  cheap- 
ness, which  is  a  consideration  when  large 
plates  are  used.  Mr.  Negretti  has  pointed 
out  the  superiority  of  albumen  negatives  for 
printing  transparencies,  owing  to  their  bear- 
ing to  be  pressed  into  close  contact  with  the 
positive  without  being  injured, — an  advantage 
which  Mr.  Cramb  is  not  disposed  to  admit. 

Although  the  use  of  collodion  was  first 
suggested^by  M.  Le  Grey,  yet  it  is  to  Mr. 
Archer  that  we  owe  its  introduction.  Gun- 
cotton  is  made  by  dissolving  70  grains  of 
well-selected  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  water, 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in  the  proportion 
of  3,  4,  and  5  ounces  of  each.  After  this 
mixture  has  been  stirred  and  worked  with 
two  glass  rods,  it  is  taken  out,  and  freed  from 
every  trace  of  acid  by  repeated  washings  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  "then  hung  up  to  dry. 
Collodion  is  made  by  dissolving  15  grains  of 
this  gun-cotton  in  a  mi.xture  of  nine  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  and  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  60°  overproof.  To  the  col- 
lodion, which,  when  thus  made,  resembles 
sherry,  add  5  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  likewise  about  3  ounces  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  increase  its  fluidity. 

With  this  collodion,  in  a  room  lighted  with 
a  pane  of  orange  or  red  glass,  we  have  now 
to  manufacture  a  film  as  a  substitute  fbr  paper. 
Having  freed  a  plate  of  glass  from  stains  and 
grease  and  dust,  hold  it  horizontally  in  the 
left  hand  by  one  of  its  corners,  and  with  the 
right  hand  pour  upon  its  centre  a  quantity  of 
collodion,  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  of  its  surface.  Licline  the  plate,  to 
make  the  fluid  run  to  one  of  its  nearest  cor- 
ners, and  then  to  the  other  two,  pouring  off 
the  collodion  by  the  last  corner  into  a  bottle. 
The  ether  in  the  collodion  left  upon  the  plate 


will  immediately  evaporate  and  leave  upon  it 
a  soft  film.  This  film  is  made  sensitive  iTy 
immersion  in  a  bath,  composed  of  fused  nitrate 
of  silver  6  drains,  iodide  of  potassium  3  grains, 
alcohol  12  ounces,  and  distilled  water  2  drams. 
Li  combining  these  ingredients,  dissolve 
the  nitrate  in  1^  ounces,  and  the  iodide  in 
1  dram,  of  distilled  water,  and  having  mixed 
these  two  solutions,  shake  them  well  till  the 
precipitate  which  is  formed  is  re-dissolved. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  add  the  remain- 
ing \0\  ounces  of  water  and  tlie  2  drams  of 
alcohol.  The  collodionized  plate  is  now  dipped 
into  the  bath  containing  this  solution,  and 
kept  for  two  minutes  when  the  temperature 
is  about  60°,  and  three  or  four  minutes,  or 
more,  at  lower  temperatures.  Every  half 
minute  the  plate  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
liquid  and  replaced,  in  order  to  free  its  sur- 
face from  the  liberated  ether. 

When  the  plate  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
bath  and  the  superfluous  liquid  drained  into 
it,  it  is  placed  in  the  camera  to  take  the  re- 
quired picture, — the  number  of  seconds  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  depending  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  of  the  camera  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

When  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  camera, 
the  picture  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  col- 
lodion, but  in  general  it  is  invisible.  In  order 
to  develop  it,  the  following  solution  is  mixed 
and  filtered:  pyrogallic  acid  6  grains,  distilled 
water  5  ounces,  glacial  acetic  acid  1  dram, 
and  alcohol  -J-  dram.  If  the  plate  is  5  inches 
by  4,  or  20  square  inches,  add  to  \  an  ounce 
of  the  preceding  mixture  12  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  consisting  of  50  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  pour  it  quickly  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  till  the  picture  is 
thoroughly  developed.  When  this  is  effected, 
pour  o'ff  the  solution,  and  wash  the  surface, 
held  horizontally,  by  pouring  water  over  it. 
In  order  to  fix  the  picture,  pour  over  it  a  so- 
lution of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  consisting  of 
4  ounces  in  a  pint  of  water.  Every  trace  of 
the  hyposulphite  must  be  washed  away  by 
repeated  washings  in  cold  water,  or  by  a 
smaller  number  in  hot  w.ater.  If  this  part  of 
the  operation  is  not  thoroughly  performed, 
the  negative  picture  will  gradually  fade  away. 
A  spirit  varnish,  or  one  made  by  dissolving 
amber  in  chloroform,  is  then  applied  to  the 
negative  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

Valuable  as  the  wet  collodion  process  is,  a 
travelling  photographer  cannot  make  use  of 
it,  unless  he  prepares  his  plates,  at  the  time 
when  he  requires  them,  in  a  portable  tent,  or 
in  one  of  those  ingenious  cameras  which  al- 
lows him  to  excite  the  plate  and  develop  the 
picture  in'  its  interior.  A  dry  collodion  pro- 
cess, therefore,  became  a  desideratum  in  pho- 
tography, and    various   persons  laboured    to 
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supply  it.  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes  ora- 
ployc'il  nitrate  of  niag'nesia,  or  nitrate  of  zinc, 
in  orJor  to  keep  tlie  colloilion  film  sufficiently 
moist ;  anil  by  this  means  their  plates  could 
be  kept  three  w:eeks  without  injury.  Mr. 
Sliadbold  poured  over  his  collodion  film  a 
syrup  made  of  3  volumes  cf  pure  honey  and  5 
of  distilled  water,  adding  1  volume  of  alcohol 
to  the^  syrup  when  filtered.  Various  other 
processes  have  been  proposed,  by  the  use  of 
glycerine,  creosote,  and  other  substances. 

The  following  excellent  process  has  been 
used  with  great  success  by  M.  Diipuis,  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  French  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Rome  : — Gun-cotton  and  iodide  of 
zinc,  each  1  dram,  combined  with  80  cubic 
centilitres  of  ether,  specific  gravity  CO,  and 
40  cubic  litres  of  alcohol.  M.  Dupuis  excites 
the  fihn  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
10  grammes,  acetic  acid  of  commerce  1.5 
grammes,  and  distilled  water  150  grammes; 
and  develops  the  picture  with  pyrogallic  acid 
1  gramme,  crystallized  citric  acid  1  gramme, 
and  distilled  water-  300  grammes.  Plates 
prepared  in  this  manner  by  M.  Dupuis  at 
Rome,  on  the  6th  May  1857,  were  brought 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  London,  and  deve- 
loped on  the  27th  June  at  the  studio  of  the 
Stereoscope  Company.  Some  of  them  had 
received  the  picture  at  Rome,  and  others  were 
only  prepared,  and  after  being  kept  51  days 
they  gave  very  fine  pictures. 

The  most  recent  dry  collodion  process  is 
the  malt  process  of  Mr.  Macnair  of  Edin- 
burgh. About  3  ounces  of  malt  are  put  into 
20  ounces  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
175°,  and  the  whole  well  stirred.  When 
cool  and  filtered  through  muslin,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  TJpon  the  sensitized  plate,  when 
freed  from  all  greasy  appearance  by  throwing 
water  over  it,  pour  the  solution  of  malt,  mak- 
ing it  flow  steadily  and  slowly  over  the  plate. 
Do  this  a  second  time,  and  set  up  the  plate 
to  dr}-.  The  film  thus  produced  is  peculiarly 
transparent,  and  the  middle  tints  exquisitely 
delicate.  Pictures  of  great  beauty  have  been 
obtained  by  this  process  by  Mr.  Orange  of 
Edinburgh,  who  bad  used  it  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  18G0.  lie  bad  prepared  300 
plates  in  one  day,  all  of  which  were  so  good 
that  he  could  be  certain  of  ten  good  pictures 
out  of  every  twelve  plates.* 


*  Dr.  Draper  of  New  Ynrk  has  described  to  the 
American  Photographical  Society  a  method  of 
darkening  collodion  negatives  with  the  proto-chlo- 
rjde  of  palladium,  wliicli  he  thinks  '  wdl  permit  of 
good  proofs  being  taken  liy  unpreceJentedly  short 
exposures' — Rfport  of  British  A-'i^iOciation  at  Ox- 
ford, ISKO.  Trans.,  p.  G6.  In  1859,  Mr.  C  J.  Bur- 
nett exiiibited.  .it  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  ISo'.i,  'some  specimens  illustrating  tlie 
USB  of  platina  in  photography.' — Id.  Jd.  185a,  p. 
25S. 


A  very  important  pliotographic  process,  in 
which  albumen  and  collodion  are  combined, 
w-as  communicated  in  1858  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  to  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Society,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Taupcnot, 
and  published  in  La  Lwnlh-e  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  also  in  the  (Jompies  Rendiis. 
When  a  plate,  eollodionized  in  the  usual 
manner,  has  been  well  washed  in  distilled 
water,  the  following  albuminous  mixture  is 
poured  over  it  so  as  to  form  a  varnish  :  albu- 
men 100  parts,  honey  10,  iodide  of  potassium 
1^  part,  with  a  little  yeast.  This  albuminous 
varnish  is  filtered  after  fermentation,  and  put 
up  in  bottles  with  from  three  to  six  fluid 
ounces  in  each.  M.  Taupenot  considers  his 
process  as  an  improvement  upon  the  albumen 
process  of  ]\I.  Niepoe,  by  giving  it  additional 
sensibility,  and  also  much  detail,  especially  in 
trees,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  sensitive  coat. 
The  image,  he  says,  is  developed  entirely  in 
the  albumen,  and  hence  he  considers  it  as 
really  an  albumen  process  more  than  a  collo- 
dion one,  though  it  combines  the  advantages 
of  both,  without  any  of  their  inconveniences. 
The  increased  sensibility  of  the  albumen  he 
ascribes  to  the  fact  of  its  resting  on  a  com- 
pact basis  of  iodide  of  silver,  instead  of  being 
spread  over  the  inert  surface  of  the  glass. 

In  order  to  remedy  an  inconvenience 
wdiich  has  been  found  in  this  process, — name- 
ly, a  granulated  blistering  of  the  film  at  the 
time  of  the  last  sensitizing, — M.  JuHen  Blot 
mixes  with  his  albumen  a  portion  of  red  dex- 
trine, which,  he  thinks,  'permits  the  baking 
of  the  albumen  without  altering  at  all  its 
iconographic  properties,'  and  'gives  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  the  albumen  film  to  its 
normal  condition,  by  cooling  or  bv  breathinor 
upon  It.  Another  '  important -property  of 
the  dextrine  is,  that  he  can  wash,  and  dry 
the  film  at  the  spirit-lamp,  which  allows  him 
to  remove  it  .immediately  without  fearing  the 
effects  of  dust  on  the  sensitized  film.'  Mr. 
H.  Robinson  of  Leamington  considei's  the 
Taupenot  process  'as  the  simplest  and  easiest 
method  of  obtaining  a  photographic  land- 
scape yet  produced.'  He  has  never  had  a 
failure  which  he  could  ascribe  to  the  process. 

An  improvement  upon  the  collodio-albu- 
men  process  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Fother- 
gill.  When  the  collodion  plate  has  been 
sensitized  and  washed  with  filtered  rain-water, 
and  drained  for  half  9  minute,  he  poure  on 
the  plate  some  plain  albumen  diluted  with  25 
per  cent,  of  distilled  water,  and  well  beaten 
up.  After  one  minute  the  albumen  is  wash- 
ed off  with  filtered  rain-water,  and  the  plate 
dried  for  use.  'The  effect  of  the  albumen,' 
says  Mr.  Fothergill,  'is  truly  surprising,  as  it 
leaves  the  most  visible  proofs  of  its  presence, 
even  after  the  plate  has   been  well  washed 
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under  a  tap,  and  I  have  not  had  one  case  of 
blisters  since  I  commenced  the  present  pro- 
cess.' In  this  process  it  is  snpposed  that  all 
the  albumen  is  removed  but  tiiat  which  com- 
bines chemically  witli  the  silver,  and  perhaps 
forming  an  albuminate  of  silver,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver,  pro- 
tected from  atmospheric  action  by  the  coat- 
inar  of  albnmen.  But  whatever  be  the 
theory  of  the  process,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  excellence  and  great  sensibility. 

A  process  of  considerable  interest,  called 
The  Wax  Paper  Process,  has  been  used  with 
much  success  by  M.  Le  Grey  and  Mr.  Roger 
Fenton.  The  best  paper,  that  of  Canson  or 
Lacroix,  is  laid  on  a  metallic  plate  upon 
which  there  has  been  rubbed,  while  hot,  a 
piece  of  pure  white  wax.  When  the  paper 
has  absorbed  the  wax  uniformly,  it  is  placed 
between  sheets  of  bibulons  paper,  and 
smoothed  with  a  moderately  heated  iron  till 
it  is  throughout  equally  transjiai'ent.  It  is 
then  iodized  by  immersion  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  bath,  composed  of  iodide  of  potassium  4 
drams,  bromide  of  potassium  ~  dram,  honey 
1  ounce,  and  distilled  water  1  pint.  When 
drained  and  dried,  it  is  made  sensitive  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  3  drams,  glacial 
acetic  acid  3  drams,  animal  charcoal  2  scru- 
ples, and  distilled  water  8  ounces.  After  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  for  eight  minutes,  the 
picture  is  developed  by  gallic  acid,  and  fixed 
as  usual. 

A  process  called  the  Metagdatine  Process 
has   been  introduced  and    used  by  Mr.  Max- 
well Lyte.     When  gelatine  dissolved  in  hot 
water  l]as  again  gelatinized,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly melted  and  cooled,  it  loses  its  tena- 
city, and  remains  liquid  even  while  cool.     In 
this  fluid  state  Mr.  Lyte  calls  it  Metagdatiiie, 
and  considers   it   superior   to  all  other  sub- 
stances for  preserving  the  collodion  film  in  a 
dry  state.     In  preparing  it,  'take  1=  ounce 
of  fine  white  gelatine,  and  dissolve  it  in  10 
fluid  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water;  then 
add  2   fluid  drams  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
which  has  been  previously  diluted  with   21 
fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  boil  these 
together  gently   for  a   quarter   of   an   hour. 
Take  the  vessel  off"  the  fire,  and   let  it  stand 
for   24  hours;     then   boil    gently   again   for 
other  15  minutes,  and  again  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  let  it  cool  tor  an   hour  or  two. 
Bring  the  liquid  once  more  to  a  boiling  heat, 
and   saturate  the  acid   by  ailding  powdered 
whiting   till    effervescence  ceases.     Separate 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  by  pressure 
in  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  stir  into  the  liquid 
about  a  tea-spoonful   of   animal    black,   and 
filter  once  more  through  paper  till  it  is  per- 
fectly  clear.      Add   water  to   bring  up  the 
liquid  to   18  fluid   ounces,  and   then   add  2 


drops  of  creosote  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
becoming  mouldy.'  In  order  to  prepare  the 
preservative  syrup,  Mr.  Lyte  dissolves  5  ounces 
of  the  solution  of  gelatine  and  j  ounce  of 
fine  honey  in  5  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
This  syrup  is  poured  upon  the  collodion  plate 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
run  off  at  a  corner  like  the  collodion.  Fresh 
portions  of  the  syrup  are  then  poured  on 
and  off"  several  times,  till  it  is  evenly  spread 
over  the  whole  surface.  Before  putting  the 
plate  in  the  camera,  it  should  be  dipped  in 
cold  distilled  water,  and  then  excited,  deve- 
loped, and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
is  the  first  process  used  by  Mr.  Lyte ;  but  be 
has  subsequently  published  '  an  improved 
method  of  preparing  metagelatine  plates,' 
which  we  have  not  room  to  describe. 

An  important  process,  founded  on  a  valua- 
ble property  of  the  bichromate  of  2^otash,  dis- 
covered in  1839  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Mungo  Ponton,  has  been  used  in  various 
forms.  When  paper  is  soaked  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  this  salt,  it  takes  a  deep  orange 
tint  w-hen  exposed  to  the  sun's  light.  In 
copying  upon  it  dried  plants  or  engravings,  a 
dark  orange  negative  is  obtained  on  a  yellow 
ground,  and  is  fixed  by  simple  immersion  in 
water,  which  dissolved  all  the  bichromate 
that  is  not  made  insoluble  by  the  light.  This 
curious  property  led  Mr.  Hunt  to  what  he 
calls  the  Chronvitgpc.  A  solution  of  1  dram 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (Mr.  Bingham  prefers 
sulphate  of  zinc)  in  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  good  paper.  When  the  paper 
is  dry  and  exposed  to  light,  it  assumes  a  dull- 
l)rown  colour,  and  gives  a  negative  picture  if 
checked  at  this  stage  ;  but  if  the  light  con- 
tinues to  act,  the  brown  colour  disappears, 
and  we  have  a  positive  yellow  picture  on  a 
white  ground.  '  In  either  case,'  says  Mr. 
Hunt,  '  if  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  sun- 
shine, and  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  beautiful  positive 
picture  results.'  These  pictures  are  fixed  by 
washing  out  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  pure 
water. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sella  of  Biella,  in  Piedmont, 
following  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Ponton,  has 
given  us  the  following  excellent  bichromate 
process.  When  the  paper  has  been  im- 
mersed in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichro- 
mate, it  is  exposed  in  the  camera  about  tw^o- 
thirds  of  the  usual  time,  and  then  immersed 
half  an  hour  in  water,  which  must  be  changed 
three  or  four  times.  It  is  then  immersed  for 
three  or  four  minutes  in  a  filtered  solution  of 
5  grains  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  in  100 
grains  of  water.  After  being  washed  in  seve- 
ral waters,  and  soaked  for  half  an  hour,  the 
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picture  is  developed  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gallic  or  p3'roga!lic  acid,  and  will  have 
a  beautiful  black  tint,  bordering  on  violet.  If 
the  yellow  prussiato  of  potash  is  substituted 
for  the  gallic  acid,  the  picture  will  be  in  Prus- 
sian blue.  With  acids  it  will  become  green, 
and  with  alkaline  solutions,  a  'deeper  green, 
approaching  to  violet. 

An  improvement  upon  Sella's  process,  as 
applied  to  pictures,  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
iNIacraw  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  characterized 
by  its  cheapness,  and  by  the  permanence  of 
its  pictures, — the  bichromate  of  potash  being 
onl}'  twopence  per  ounce,  and  the  picture  be- 
ing composed  of  the  same  materials  which 
form  the  constituent  parts  of  ink.  In  this 
process,  the  paper  is  fii'st  floated  in  fluid  albu- 
men with  25  per  cent,  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt.  When  dry,  it  is  floated  for 
an  instant  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
Beaufoy's  acetic  acid,  and  when  dry  it  is 
ready  for  use.  After  being  exposed  half  the 
ordinary  time  under  a  negative,  the  unde- 
composed  bichromate  and  albumen  is  then 
washed  out  by  copious  applications  of  water, 
and  the  picture  then  immersed  for  five  min- 
utes in  a  saturated  solution  of  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  in  cold  water.  After  rinsing  with 
water,  the  picture  is  immersed  in  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  gallic  acid,  when  the  colour 
will  change  to  a  fine  purple  black.  After  the 
shadows  &re  free  from  the  yellow  of  the 
bichromate,  repeat  the  washings,  and  finally 
immerse  in  a  solution  composed  of  pyrogallic 
acid  2  grains,  water  1  ounce,  Beaufoy's  acetic 
acid  1  ounce,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  2  drains.  '  This,'  says  Mr.  Ma- 
craw,  'brightens  up  the  pictures  marvellously, 
restoring  the  lights  that  may  have  been  par- 
tially lost  in  the  previous  part  of  the  process, 
deejK'ning  the  shadows,  and  bringing  out  the 
details.  When  well  washed  in  water  the 
picture  is  completed.' 

Very  remarkable  processes  of  printing 
positives  on  carbon  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Pouncey  of  Dorchester,  M.  Poitevin,  and 
M.  Fargier,  and  have  excited  much  interest. 
In  Mr.  Pouncey's  process,  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  he  characterizes  as  'slack  sized,'  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: — \st.  He 
makes  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  ;  2c?,  a  common  solution  of  gum-arabic 
of  the  consistency  of  a  varnish ;  and,  3rf,  ve- 
getable carbon,  ground  very  fine  with  water, 
as  painters  grind  their  colours.  To  equal 
parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  (4  drams  of  each,  for 
example,  to  the  ounce)  he  adds  one  dram  of 
No.  3  ;  and  when  the  mixture  is  well  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  it  is  strained  through  the 
finest  muslin.  The  paper  to  which  the  solu- 
tion is  to  be  applied,  when  laid  upon  a  level 


suiface,  is  freely  coated  over  it  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  After  two  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  sufficiently  absorbed,  brush  it  oft'  by  rub- 
bing it  in  all  directions  with  a  painter's  four- 
inch  '  hog's-hair  softener,'  till  the  surface  of 
the  paper  is  smooth  and  even,  and  partially 
dry.  When  dr}',  a  picture  is  taken  upon  it 
from  a  negative,  during  four  or  five  minutes 
in  sunshine,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the 
shade.  The  picture,  with  its  face  downwards, 
is  then  soaked  iu  water  for  five  or  six  hours; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
imperishable,  as  it  is  stated  that  carbon  pic- 
tures have  resisted  the  severest  chemical 
tests.  The  following  is  the  process  of  M. 
Poitevin  : — Having  freed  from  grease  a  plate 
of  finely  ground  glass  by  potash  and  water 
acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  washed  it 
well  in  water,  and  removed  any  dust  from  it, 
hfi  pours  upon  it  the  following  sensitive  mix- 
ture, so  as  to  have  a  uniform  tilm  of  it,  in  the 
usual  way.  The  mixture  is  composed  of  two 
solutions,  of  10  grammes  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  of  commerce  dissolved  in  30  cubic 
centimetres  of  common  water,  and  of  5 
grammes  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  When  each  solu- 
tion has  been  filtered,  and  the  two  mixed,  he 
adds  as  much  common  water  as  will  make  the 
total  volume  100  cubic  centimetres.  When 
this  liquid  has  been  poured  from  the  plate, 
he  places  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
glass  two  bands  of  bibulous  paper,  in  order 
to  equalize  the  film  of  liquid.  The  plate,  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45°,  is  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  If 
preserved  from  light  and  dust,  it  will  remain 
good  for  months.  When  the  glass  surface  is 
thus  prepared  and  perfectly  dry,  it  is  placed 
in  the  pressure  frame  under  a  negative,  and 
exposed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  the  sun. 
The  picture,  now  hardly  visible,  is  developed 
by  brushing  it  with  a  hair  pencil  charged 
with  finely-powdered  carbon,  or  any  coloured 
powders  with  which  it  is  wished  to  form  the 
picture.  The  picture  will  now  gradually  ap- 
pear under  the  brush,  the  powder  adhering 
only  to  the  parts  upon  which  the  light  has 
acted.  The  plate  should  now  be  washed  with 
alcoholized  or  acidulated  water,  to  remove  the 
small  quantity  of  the  preparation  which  dis- 
colours the  white  of  the  picture.  The  plate, 
when  dried,  is  then  varnished  for  use.  If  the 
vitrifiable  powders  are  employed,  the  glass 
plate  is  placed  in  a  mufile  at  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  enamel  powder.  When 
a  picture  on  paper  only  is  wanted,  a  film  of  col- 
lodion is  formed  upon  the  plate,  and  the  sur- 
face washed  first  with  common,  and  then  with 
acidulated  water.  As  pictures  taken  from 
this  plate  will  be  inverted,  collodion  negatives 
inverted  upon  paper  should  be  employed. 
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In  M.  Fargicr's  process,  8  gramriies  of  pure 
gelatine  freed  from  alum  are  dissolved  in  80 
cubical  centimetres  of  water.  One  grain  of 
fine  charcoal,  freed  from  grease  by  washing 
in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  in  chlo- 
rohj'dric  acid,  is  then  incorporated  with  the 
solution  of  gelatine  by  bruising  in  a  mor- 
tar. A  few  drops  of  amtnonia  are  then 
added  to  decompose  the  alum  in  the  gela- 
tine, and  also  1  gramme  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  When  this  mixture  has  been 
strained  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and 
kept  fluid  by  heat,  it  is  poured  upon  a  well- 
cleaned  plate  of  glass,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
uniform  film  sufficiently  opaque.  The  plate 
having  been  dried  on  a  plate  of  metal  at  a 
lower  heat  than  100  centigrade,  it  is  exposed 
for  some  seconds  to  difl'uaed  light.  After 
it  has  been  placed  under  a  negative,  and  ex- 
posed for/oMj-  minutes  to  the  snn,  it  is  taken 
into  the  laboratory  to  be  removed  from  the 
plate  of  glass.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess that  it  difl'ers  from  any  previously  em- 
ployed ;  and  we  regret  that  we  must  refer 
our  readers  for  the  ingenious  theory  of  it  to 
M.  Fargier's  paper.*  The  glass  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  a  basin  of  tepid  water  with  a  white 
and  smooth  bottom,  and  the  film  containing 
the  picture  is  detached  by  the  finger-nail 
from  the  edges  of  the  glass.  It  will  then 
free  itself  and  float  in  the  water,  with  which 
it  must  be  carefully  washed.  All  the  carbon 
and  gelatine  which  is  in  excess  will  thus  be 
removed.  The  finest  half-tints  will  adhere 
to  the  collodion,  and  the  picture  will  be  per- 
fectly pure.  The  film  is  then  laid,  and  care- 
fully extended,  upon  gelatinous  paper,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Pouncey  which,  with 
others,  were  sent  in  competition  for  the  Duke 
de  Luyne's  prizc,f  offered  for  unfading  photo- 
graphs, were  examined  by  M.  Girard,  who 
found  tliat  the  black  material  in  them  all 
was  carbon,  and  that  they  resisted  the  pro- 
longed action  of  concentrated  nitric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids,  aqua  regia,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  alkaline  sulphates. 

A  new  process  of  obtaining  positives  on 
paper,  by  substituting  nitrate  of  uranium  for 
nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  recently  published. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Burnett  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  this  process,  by 
a  paper  submitted  to  the  British  Association 
in  1855.  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  subsequently 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 

*  Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  Franc,  de  Photograpliie, 
Dec.  1860,  314,  Mars  ISGl,  p.  57,  et  Avril  1861, 
p.  41. 

f  This  liberal  and  acenni]ilished  nobleman  ofifered 
also  another  prize  for  the  best  mode  of  multiplying 
photographs  hy  any  method  of  printing  with  ordi- 
nai'y  printer's  ink. 


memoir  on  the  same  subject.  Three  diff"erent 
methods  of  obtaining  positive  pictures  with 
the  nitrate  of  uranium,  when  developed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  the  chloride  and 
bichloride  of  mercury,  have  been  given  by 
M.  de  Blanchard.  In  the  uranium  process, 
good  thin  paper  is  floated  for  five  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  20  parts  of  the  nitrate  of  ura- 
nium in  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  place.  When  ex- 
posed under  a  negative  for  ton  minutes  in  the 
sun,  or  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  shade,  the  picture 
will  be  slightly  visible,  and  may  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  if  necessary,  one  oi;  two  days  pre- 
vious to  being  developed.  If  imtnerscd  ra- 
pidly in  a  bath  of  6  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  100  of  distilled  water,  it  will  be  brought 
out  in  thirty  or  forty  seconds  with  a  gray 
sepia  tint,  which  becomes  brown  if  kept  ten 
minutes  in  the  bath.  When  washed  in  two 
or  three  waters,  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  says 
that  it  will  be  imperishable,  because  it  resists 
the  action  of  boiling  cyanide  of  potassium. 
If  developed  with  2  grammes  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  100  grammes  of  water,  adding  some 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  picture  will 
appear  instantaneously  of  a  blue  colour,  which 
deepens  into  black  by  doubling  the  time  of 
exposure  to  the  sun.  In  order  to  develop 
with  bichloride  of  mercury,  expose  the  paper 
thrice  as  long  to  the  sun  as  in  the  first  me- 
thod. The  tone  of  the  picture  will  be  gray- 
black.  The  bath  is  made  with  100  grammes 
of  water,  saturated  with  the  bichloride,  at  a 
temperature  of  50°  Fah.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  picture  will  lose  its  colour;  and 
when  white,  it  is  carefully  washed  and  passed 
into  the  silver  bath,  when  it  will  be  developed 
slowly,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  gradu- 
ally become  black.  It  is  then  well  washed 
and  dried. 

A  singular  photographic  process,  which 
has  been  called  Photography  by  absorjMon, 
has  been  described  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Vic- 
tor under  the  name  of  a  new  action  of  light. 
If  an  enoraving,  which  has  been  kept  several 
days  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  sun,  is  kept  four  hours  in  contact  with 
a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  in  the  dark,  a  nega- 
tive picture  of  the  engraving  will  be  obtained. 
If  a  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  film 
of  collodion  or  gelatine  be  interposed  between 
the  engraving  and  the  sensitive  paper,  a  pic- 
ture will  still  be  obtained  ;  but  not  if  a  film 
of  mica,  glass,  or  rock  crystal  be  interposed. 
In  order  to  show  this  action  more  satisfacto- 
rilj',  M.  Niepce  took  an  opaque  tube,  closed 
at  one  end  and  lined  with  wliite  paper,  and 
having  exposed  the  open  end  to  the  sun  for 
an  hour,  ho  placed  at  that  ciul  a  sensitive 
paper,  which,  after  twenty-four  hours,  exhi- 
bited a  negative  image  of  the  opening.     The 
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following  experiment  is  still  more  interesting. 
M.  Nicpco  took  a  sheet  of  white  paper  that 
had  been  long  in  the  dark,  and  having  placed 
it  in  the  camera,  he  exposed  it  to  a  picture 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  sun.  When  it 
was  taken  out  and  applied  to  a  sheet  of  sen- 
sitive paper,  there  was  reproduced  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  very  visible  copy  of  the  bril- 
liantly illuminated  picture. 

This  new  action  of  light,  to  which  M. 
Niepec  has  given  the  name  of  the  persistent 
activity  or  storing  up  of  light,  is  finely  shown 
in  the  following  experiment: — A  negative  on 
glass  or  paper  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  has  been  several  days  in  the  dark,  and 
exposed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  sun's  rays. 
When  taken  out  in  the  dark,  a  copy  of  the  ne- 
gative is  brought  out  by  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  fixed  by  washing  in  pure  water. 

In  continuing  these  important  researches, 
M.  Niepce  has  shown  that  photographic  pic- 
tures may  be  obtained  from  almost  all  che- 
mical actions.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  for  exam- 
ple, is  impregnated  with  any  soluble  sub- 
stance, and  dried  in  the  dark,  it  will  receive 
an  impression  from  a  negative  when  exposed 
to  the  sun.  This  impression  will  be  developed 
if  the  picture  taken  out  in  the  dark  is  treated 
with  any  reagent  capable  of  transforming  the 
soluble  substance,  or  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  it.  A  result  the  reverse  of  this  will 
be  obtained  if  the  paper  is  impregnated  with 
the  reagent,  and  developed  with  the  soluble 
substance.  The  salts  of  .gold  and  silver,  the 
dyes  of  turnesol  and  curcuma,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  for  common  paper  sized  with  soap, 
are  the  most  important  reagents  to  be  em- 
ployed. If  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  the  so- 
luble substance,  and  the  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash the  reagent,  the  picture  will  be  of  a  fine 
blood-red  colour,  and  may  be  fixed  bj-  pure 
water.  If  the  picture  is  put  into  a  solution 
of  any  salt  of  copper  without  washing,  it  will 
assume  different  shades,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed.  If  the  reagent  is  a 
prussiate  of  iron,  the  colour  of  the  picture 
will  be  a  beautiful  blue. 

M.  Niepce  is  the  author  of  many  other  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  photography, 
which,  with  someexceptions,  we  have  not  space 
to  describe.  Since  1847,  when  he  wrote  his 
first  paper  on  the  reproduction  of  engravings 
and  drawings  by  the  vapour  of  iodine,  he  has 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
published  in  the  Comptcs  Rendus  no  fewer 
than  25  memoirs,  six  of  which  are  on  heliogra- 
phic  engraving,  four  on  heliochromie,  or  the 
production  of  colour,and  five  on  a  new  action 
of  light. 

M.  Niepce  commenced  his  photographical 
studies  after  quitting  the  school  of  Subaltern 
Cavalry  officers  at  Saumur,  and  carried  them 
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on  unremittingly  in  provincial  barracks,  with- 
out neglecting  his  military  duties.     He  gene- 
rously gave  the  public  the  advantage  of  his 
discoveries,  many  of  which  were  made  at  con- 
siderable expense.     On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  researches,  the  Emperor  appoint- 
ed him  Commandant  of  the  Louvre,  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  principally  to 
science;  ami,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  only  adjudged  to 
him  the  prize  of  Tremont,  of  1000  francs,  for 
1861,  but  has  continued  it  during  the  years 
1862  and   1863,  as  was  done  to^Kuhmkorff, 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  Induction  coil. 
A  very  important  branch  of  photography, 
hitherto  partially  studied,  is   now  beginning 
to  excite  much  interest,  namely,  the  repro- 
duction of  photographs  upon  the  suifaces  of 
porcelain,  glass,   and   other   substances,  into 
which  they  are  burnt  and  pormanently  fixed. 
M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  seems  to  have  lieen 
the  first  person  who  practised  this  interesting 
application  of  photograph}'.      On   the   lltb 
of  June   1855   ho  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  '  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  heliographic  pictures  into  indelible 
paintings,  coloured  and  fixetl  by  the  processes 
of  ceramic  decoration;'*  and  he  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  specimens  formed  in  the  oxides 
of  copper,  iron,  and  manganese,  and  in  cobalt 
and   gold,  fixed   by  fusion  in  a  muffle,  upon 
glass   and    enamel.       Selecting    for   grounds 
either  metals  or  substances  used  for  pottery, 
he  employs  vitrifiable  compounds  for  tracing 
the  image  on  them  ;  and  he  operates  on  the 
images  thus  obtained  by  metallic  salts,  and 
those  furnished  by  the  resins.    With  pictures 
produced  by  the  aid  of  collodion,  albumen, 
ojelatine,   etc.,  he   develops    the    image  with 
nitrate  of  silver  till  the  half-tints  are  over- 
done   and    disappear,   and    the   deep   shades 
covered  with  a  thick  deposit  having  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a   bas-relief     The   proof  being 
then  placed  in  an  enamelled  muffle,  the  orga- 
nic  matters  disappear  under  the  action  of  a 
proper  heat,  and   the  fire  cleans  the   image 
and   restores   all  its  delicac}'.     Tlie  heliogra- 
phic image  thus  treated  may  receive  any  kind 
of  colouring;  may  be  transformed   into  golil 
and  silver,  as  well  as  into  blue   or  purple  ; 
and  may  even   be  burnt  into  porcelain  with 
the  furnace  colours.     Having  prosecuted  for 
seven  years  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
perfect  fixation   of  the  image,  M.  Camarsac 
communicated  to  the  French   Photographic 
Society,  in  September  1859,  the  genera!  re- 
sults at  which   he  had  arrived.f     On  tender 


*  Comptes  Re.ndiis,  etc.,  Tom.  xl.,  p.  1268. 
\  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franraise  de  Phot.,  Tom. 
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porcelam,  soft  enamel,  and  delf  ware,  he 
formed  the  image  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
fixed  them  by  fire  in  the  uuifiie.  In  hard 
porcelain,  hiacuit,  hard  enamel,  glass,  and 
crystals,  the  metallic  oxides  have  their  fluxes 
added  to  them  ;  and  on  these  diff'urent  sub- 
stances, whether  white  or  tinted,  he  i'ornis 
the  image  in  gold  or  in  silver  with  tlieir  fluxes 
added  to  them,  and  he  fixes  in  the  muflle. 
In  silver,  he  forms  the  image  in  gold,  or  in 
a  combination  of  lead  and  silver.  \x\  p)aper, 
parchntent,  gelatine,  ivory,  wood,  and  pjrepared 
cloths,  he  forms  the  image  with  any  colouring 
matter,  and  he  fixes  it  with  gum,  gelatine, 
albumen,  glues,  oils,  and  varnishes.  A  por- 
trait of  the  Queen,  and  another  of  Prince 
Albert,  were  lately  burnt  in  on  enamel  by  M. 
Lafon  de  Camarsac,  and  painted  in  colours 
burnt  in  by  one  of  Mr.  Claudet's  artists. 
These  pictures,  which  are  excellent  likenesses, 
were  exhibited  at  the  last  Photographic  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  and  were  much  admired. 
In  July  1857,  Mr.  Tunny  exhibited  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  pictures 
printed  on  glass,,  parian,  and  porcelain,  by 
his  newly  discovered  process  of  vitro-helio- 
graphy  ;  and  Mr.  M'Cravv  also  showed  speci- 
mens of  a  process  giving  similar  results,  which 
he  intended  to  patent  under  the  name  of 
Yitrolype.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Tunny  dosciibed  the  process  which  he 
employed ;  but,  though  he  burnt  the  pictures 
into  enamelled  glass,  he  failed  in  producing 
them  without  the  disagreeable  yellow  tint, 
the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  silver. 

Early  in  1861  M.  Joubert  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  '  a  new  method  of  pro- 
ducing on  glass  photographic  and  other  pic- 
tures in  enamel  colours.'  The  following  is 
the  process  wdiich  he  employed  : — 

A  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  am- 
monia, 5  parts,  is  well  mixed  with  3  parts  of 
honey  and  .S  of  albumen,  and  thinned  with 
from  20  to  30  parts  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution,  when  well  filtered,  is  poured  upon  a 
piece  of  well-cleaned  glass ;  and,  when  it  has 
been  dried  in  the  dark  in  a  gas-stove,  it  is 
placed  with  its  face  dow-nwards  on  the  subject 
to  be  copied,  in  an  ordinary  pressure  frame. 
The  subject,  which  must  be  a  positive  picture 
on  glass  or  transparent  paper,  will,  after  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  give  a  faint  negative  pic- 
ture upon  the  bichromate  coating.  An  ena- 
mel colour  in  finely  divided  powder  is  gently 
rubbed  upon  the  coating  with  a  soft  brush, 
till  the  picture  is  seen  in  a  perfect  positive 
form.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid  is  poured  over 
the  picture,  and  drained  off  at  one  corner. 
When  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  the  glass 
is  immersed  horizontally  in  a  large  pan  of 
clean  water,  and  left  till  the  bichromate  is 


completely  dissolved,  and  nothing  leraains 
upon  the  glass  but  the  enamel  colour.  When 
dried  near  a  heated  stove,  it  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  kiln  for  burning.  In  this  pro- 
cess enamel  of  any  colour  can  bo  used,  so 
that  a  variety  of  colours  may  be  printed,  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peifect 
imitation  of  a  picture.  M.  Joubert  suggests 
that  his  process  may  be  advantageously  used 
for  the  decoration  of  private  houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  all  the  preceding  processes  the  sun  has 
painted  liis  pictures  in  china  ink,  or  bistre, 
or  in  shades  of  black  slightly  tinged  with 
particular  colours.  "When  the  colours  of  na- 
ture are  distinctly  seen  in  a  photograph,  they 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man; 
and  more  than  one  philosopher  has  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  the  finely-coloured  picture, 
which  appears  with  all  the  tints  of  nature  on 
a  sheet  of  wliite  paper  placed  in  the  camera, 
(Xan  never  be  reproduced  and  fixed  either 
upon  a  paper  or  a  metallic  surface.  This  is 
the  principal  discovery  which  science  lias  in 
store  for  photography  ;  and,  from  the  suc- 
cessful attempts  which  are  making  to  reach 
it,  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  it  may  yet 
be  accomplished. 

In  1840  Sir  John  Herschel  obtained,  upon 
photographic  paper,  a  coloured  image  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  Daguerre  had  previously 
observed  that  a  red  house  gave  a  reddish 
image  on  his  iodized  silver  plate  in  thfe 
camera;  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  observed 
that  the  red  of  a  coloured  print  was  rerfwhen 
transferred  to  paper  washed  with  chloride  of 
silver.  On  paper  washed  with  muriate  of 
barytes  and  nitrate  of  silver  Mr.  Hunt  ob- 
tained red  under  a  red  glas.*,  a  dirty  yellow 
under  a  yellow  glass,  and  a  light  olive  under 
a  blue  glass.  By  preparing  metallic  plates 
with  chlorine,  M.  Edmund  Becquerel  ob- 
tained the  spectrum  in  colours,  and  also 
coloured  impressions  of  highly  coloured  maps, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences ;  but  though  these  colours  were  long 
durable  in  the  dark,  he  never  succeeded  in 
fixing  them.  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor,  setting 
out  from  the  fine  researches  of  M.  Becquerel, 
has  been  more  successful  by  using  the  purest 
silver ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  informs  us  that  he  has 
'  examined  pictures  on  metallic  plates,  pro- 
duced by  Niepce,  in  which  every  colour  of 
the  original  was  most  faithfully  represented,' 
but  they  'slowly  faded  out,  and  became  even- 
tually one  uniform  reddish  tint.'  In  M.Niepce's 
early  experiments,  made  in  1851  and  1852, 
and  published  in  three  memoirs  on  Helio- 
chromy in  the  Comptes  Rcndas,  he  obtained 
his  coloured  pictures  by  preparing  a  bath 
composed  of  the  dcuto-chloride  of  copper ; 
but  in  his  more  recent  researches,  the  results 
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of  which  are  not  yet  piibli.shed,  he  has  disco- 
vered a  very  remarkable  action  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lead  in  the  double  relation  of  white, 
and  the  duration  of  the  colour  of  the  image 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  light. 

The  colours  of  the  landscape  have  been 
accidentally  produced  .in  the  operations  of 
photography.  Mr.  Eaymond,  a  French  artist, 
when  developing  a  picture  on  collodion  b)'  a 
combination  of  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids, 
exposed  it  to  light  without  wasliing  it,  and 
observed  it  transform  itself  quickly  into  a 
positive,  assuming,  witli  more  or  less  perfec- 
tion, the  colours  of  the  model.  The  best  pic- 
ture he  obtained  required  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  its  development.  It  preserved  its  colours  by 
an  exposure  to  the  airfor  some  months,  and  was 
not  completely  eft'aced  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Several  photographers  have  observed  co- 
lours in  their  landscapes;  but  they  are  the 
colours  of  thin  plates,  and  have  no  relation 
wliatevcr  to  the  colours  of  nature. 

In  a  memoir  published  two  vears  ago,  M. 
Niepce  has  shown  how  to  produce  red,  green, 
violet,  and  blue  photographs.  A  fine  blood- 
red  colour  is  ptoduced  by  a  solution  of  20 
parts  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  100  of  water. 
The  paper,  after  being  15  or  20  seconds  in 
this  solution,  is  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  e.\- 
posed  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  under  a  nega- 
tive, washed  for  a  few  seconds  in  water  at  50° 
or  00°  cent.,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  composed  of  2  parts 
to  100  of  water.  It  then  has  a  fine  blood-red 
colour,  and  mu.st  be  washed  repeatedly  till 
the  water  is  limpid.  A  green  colour  is  ob- 
tained by  immersing  the  preceding  red  paper 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt.  When  taken 
out  and  dried  at  the  fire  without  washing,  its 
colour  will  be  green.  It  is  then  fixed  by  put- 
ting it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  each  4  parts 
in  100  of  water.  It  is  then  passed  once 
through  water  and  dried.  A  violet  picture 
will  be  obtained,  with  the  gaper  prepared  as 
above,  with  nitrate  of  uranium.  When  it  is 
taken  from  beneath  the  negative,  it  is  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  developed  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  of  i  part  to  100  of  water. 
"When  it  has  taken  a  tine  violet  colour,  it  is 
washed  several  times  in  water  and  dried.  In 
order  to  get  a  blue  picture,  the  paper  is  pre- 
pared with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
20  parts  to  100  of  water.  It  must  be  taken 
from  beneath  the  negative  when  the  insulated 
parts  have  a  light  blue  tint,  and  then  put  for 
five- or  ten  seconds  into  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury.  When  washed 
once  in  water,  and  a  cold  saturated  solution 
poured  upon  it  of  oxalic  acid,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  50°  or  G0°  centigrade,  it  is  then 
washed  three  or  four  times  and  dried. 


If  the  processes  in  photography  have  un- 
dergone such  remarkable  improvements,  the 
cameras  and  the  apparatus,  depending  upon 
optical  principles,  have,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  made  similar  advances  to  perfection. 
The  fine  cameras  of  the  two  Kosses,  Dall- 
meycr,  and  other  opticians,  have  enabled  the 
photographer  to  obtain  pictures  with  great 
celerity  and  of  singular  distinctness.  The 
ingenious  panoramic  lens  of  Mr.Sntton,  which 
can  take  photographs  120°  round  the  obser- 
ver, and  the  lenses  constructed  from  the  for- 
mulae of  Professor  Petzval  of  Vienna,  which 
were  employed  in  the  cameras  of  Voightlan- 
der,  have  furnished  all  that  art  can  demand 
from  science.  Till  lately  no  good  apparatus 
had  been  invented  for  enlarging  portraits  to 
the  size  of  life,  or  increasing  the  size  of  land- 
scapes and  other  objects,  of  which  small  pho- 
tographs had  been  obtained.  Professor  Petz- 
val recommends  one  of  his  combination  lenses 
as  specially  fitted  for  enlarging  phtitographic 
portraits  to  the  size  of  life;  and  M.  Duboscq, 
so  recently  as  February  1801,  described  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society  his  appara- 
tus for  enlarging  pictures  under  the  light  of 
the  sun.  His  communication  was  confined 
to  a  description  of  the  mechanism  for  moving 
a  large  plane  mirror,  to  throw  the  sun's  light 
upon  the  picture  to  be  enlarged.  The  most 
ingenious  instrument,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  the  patent  enlarging  camera  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  which  has  been  successfully  used 
by  Mr.  Claudet,  who  justly  considers  it  as  a 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  instrument. 
From  small  negatives,  pictures  of  anj'  size 
may  be  obtained.  A  carte  du  visite  portrait, 
for  example,  may  be  enlarged  in  the  greatest 
perfection  to  the  size  of  life ;  and  stereoscopic 
views,  taken  of  a  small  size,  may  also  be 
greatly  enlarged.  In  Mr. Woodward's  camera, 
a  reflecting  mirror,  perfectly  plane,  throws 
the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  condensing  lens, 
which  should  be  achromatic  in  order  to  form 
in  its  focus  a  perfect  image  of  the  snn.  The 
picture  to  be  enlarged  is  placed  behind  the 
condensing  lens  somewhere  in  the  cone  of 
light  which  it  fornjs,  and  the  solar  focus  or 
image  of  the  sun  should  fall  exactly  on  the 
front  lens  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  image  of 
the  negative  to  be  erdarcfed  may  be  formed 
only  by  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  object- 
glass  equal  to  the  size  of  the  focal  image  of 
the  sun,  without  the  loss  of  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  light  which  illuminates  the  nega- 
tive. The  position  of  the  solar  focus  on  the 
front  lens  of  the  camera  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Woodward's  patent, 
and  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Claudet. 
The  image,  too,  must  be  more  perfect  than  if 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  whole  lens  of  the 
camera,  as  the  central  portion  is  ranch  freer 
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from  the  uncorrected  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  actinic  ra3's.  As  the  camera, 
however,  employed  for  enlarging  the  image 
has  two  achromatic  lenses,  the  united  thick- 
ness of  which  is  considerable,  they  must  stop 
many  of  the  actinic  rays,  while  their  eight 
surfaces  must  leflect  these  rays  back  upon 
the  enlarging  picture,  and  thus  alter  its  tone 
in  places  nearer  to  or  more  remote  from  tlie 
axis,  according  as  the  lenses  are  well  or  ill  cen- 
tred. Hence  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
camera  with  an  achromatic  lens  almost  as 
small  as  the  focal  picture  of  the  sun  which  it 
receives,  and  consequently  so  thin  that  it 
would  not  absorb  the  actinic  rays.  The  con- 
vex lens  of  the  double  achromatic  should 
therefore  be  made  of  rock  crystal,  which 
ti'ansLuits  freely  the  actinic  rays,  and  the  con- 
cave lens  of  any  other  material  transmitting 
freely  the  actinic  rays,  and  capable  of  achro- 
matizing the  convex  lens. 

In  the  early  stage  of  photography,  pictures 
were  taken  by  lellexion  from  a  large  spherical 
mirror,  but  the  process  was  found  of  no  value. 
Now,  however,  that  small  photographs  of  the 
carte  de  visile  size  are  taken  by  placing  the 
sitter  at  a  great  distance,  we  are  confident 
that  a  reflecting  camera  would  be  a  valuable 
instruujeut.  It  the  speculum  is  made  a  hy- 
perboluid,  which  modern  art  can  accomplish, 
or  even  a  paraboloid  for  a  greater  distance, 
the  image  would  be  free  both  from  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration,  and  the  luminous 
and  actinic  foci  perfectly  coincident. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  cameras,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
professional  photographer  M.  Claudet's  valua- 
ble paper  '  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
conjugate  foci,  and  the  sizes  and  proportions 
of  images  according  to  the  distance  of  objects, 
with  a  new  method  of  cou)puting  all  their  va- 
rious measurements.'* 

Ii^order  to  obtain  a  distinct  picture  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  writer  of  this  article  recom- 
mended and  used  an  eye-piece  for  placing  on 
the  ground-glass, and  magnifying  the  fine  lines 
of  the  picture.  The  lens  should  be  a  plano- 
convex, of  such  thickness  that  its  focus  is  ex- 
actly on  its  anterior -surface;  or,  what  would 
be  equivalent,  thetube.of  the  eye-piece  should 
be  of  such  a  length,  that  when  laid  on  tlie 
ground-glass,  it  should  see  the  ground-surface 
distinctly.  The  most  perfect  method  of  focus- 
ing, however,  is  to  have  an  achromatic  eye- 
piece, and  fit  up  the  camera  as  a  telescope  ; 
so  that  the  ground-glass,  which  might  have  a 
hole  in  its  centre,  is  of  no  other  use  than  to 
show  the  character  and  position  of  the  object. 
In  taking  portraits,  the  most  important  de- 

*  See  the  Photographic  Journal,  March  1861, 
vol.  vii. 


partment  of  the  art,  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  studio  of  the  photographer 
shall  be  so  fitted  up,  that  the  sitter  and  the 
camera  have  necessarily  such  fixed  positions 
that  the  delay  and  trouble  of  focusing  is  en- 
tirely avoided,  and  that  portraits  can  be  taken 
either  at  such  great  distances,  or  with  lenses 
so  small,  as  to  remove  entirely  the  two  kinds 
of  deformity  with  which  all  portraits  are 
affected,  the  one  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
parts  of  the  figure  nearest  the  camera,  and 
the  other  from  the  combination  of  incoiuci- 
deut  images. 

Among  the  numerous  applications  of  pho- 
tography, its  application  to  the  arts  of  design 
has  been  so  successful,  that  it  has  been  re- 
garded by  its  more  ardent  cultivators  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  This  rank,  however,  having 
been  denied  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  18G2,  who  proposed  to  place  its 
productions  along  with  cameras  and  other 
pieces  of  mechanism,  the  various  Photo- 
graphical  Societies  protested  against  the  pro- 
posal, and  have  obtained  some  mitigation  of 
the  sentence  b}'  giving  photograplis  a  place 
of  their  own.  That  photography  is  enlirclj' 
a  mechanical  art,  though  it  is  with  many  of 
those  who  practise  it,  we  cannot  admit.  That 
it  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  we  will  not  maintain;  but  we  think 
it  will  be  fully  entitled  to  rank  above  engrav- 
ing when  its  processes  have  become  more 
sensitive,  and  its  instruments  and  methods  of 
operation  more  perfect.  In  illustration  of 
this,  let  us  compare  it  with  portrait  painting. 
The  want  of  absolute  truth  m  the  finest  por- 
traits is  compensated  by  an  ideal  beauty,  if 
not  perpetuating  the  happiest  expression  of 
the  sitter,  at  least  suppressing  the  principal 
defects  in  his  features.  Youth  is  given  to  age, 
colour  to  the  pallid  cheek,  brightness  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  and  new  and  fashionable  dra- 
pery to  complete  the  picture.  The  photo- 
grapher has  none  of  tliese  advantages  in  his 
favour.  His  work  may,  and  does  disfigure, 
but  never  flatters,  the  human  countenance. 
]3ut  if  an  instantaneous  process  is  employed, 
and  a  minute  portrait  taken  with  a  small  lens, 
or  with  a  large  one  at  a  very  great  distance, 
and  subsequently  enlarged  to  the  size  of  life, 
we  shall  have  absolute  truth  in  the  portrait, 
compensating,  we  think,  the  idealism  of  the 
painter.  Who  would  not  prefer  an  absolutely 
true  portrait  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  of 
Paul  and  Luther,  of  Milton  and  Newton,  to 
the  finest  representations  of  them  that  time 
may  have  spared  ?  In  the  case  of  Newton, 
almost  all  whose  pictures  we  have  seen,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  great 
philosopher  from  the  most  careful  study  of 
them  all.  Put  is  it  not  possible  to  make  the 
absolute   truth   in   photographic   portraiture, 
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wlien  attained,  as  pleasing  as  we  would  de- 
sire? When  Chantre_y,  in  conversation  witii 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  saw,  and  transferred  to  his 
marble,  that  happy  expression  which  charac- 
terizes the  bust,  might  not  the  same  expres- 
sion have  been  more  correctl_y  taken  had  a 
camera  been  concealed  behind  the  sculptor? 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  studio  of  tlie  plio- 
tographer  be  so  constructed  that  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  or  gentleman  may  be  taken  without 
their  knowledge,  when,  in  conversation  with 
their  friends  or  with  the  artist,  they  liave  as- 
sumed their  best  posture  and  their  happiest 
expression  ? 

The  application  of  photography  to  histo- 
rical painting  has  been  finely  exhibited  in  the 
remarkable  compositions  of  Rej lander  and 
Robinson.  The  '  Two  Ways  of  Life '  of  the 
first  of  these  artists  (for  a  copy  of  which  we 
paid  ten  guineas),  and  liis  'Wayfarer'  and 
other  compositions,  cannot  be  surpassed,  ex- 
cept in  colour,  by  any  specimens  of  ordinary 
art;  and  the  'Holiday  in  the  Wood,'  the 
'Little  Red  Riding  Hood,'  and  the  'Lady  of 
Shalot'  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  have  been 
equally  admired. 

As  the  stereoscope  was  invented  long  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  photography,  it  was 
applied  only  to  the  right  and  left  eye  pictures 
of  geometrical  solids,  because  binocular  repre- 
sentations of  persons  or  of  buildings  and 
landscapes  could  not  be  executed  by  the  most 
skilful  artist.  But  when  the  binocular  camera 
supplied  the  pictures  which  tliat  instrument 
required,  the  public  was  astonished  at  the 
reproduction  in  relief  of  all  the  beautiful 
forms  that  nature  presents  to  us.  The  painter 
has  striven  in  vain,  by  light  and  shade,  to  re 
present  solidity  and  distance  on  his  canvas ; 
and  we  may  fairly  maintain  that  the  stereo- 
scope has  given  to  photography  another  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts;  ami  that 
claim  will  be  greatly  enhanced  when  binocu- 
lar pictures  shall  have  received  the  stamp  of 
truth  by  being  taken  with  small  lenses  and  at 
the  proper  angle. 

The  importance  of  photography  in  enabling 
the  naturalist  to  represent  with  accuracy  the 
various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  both  in  its 
relations  to  art  and  to  education.  When  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  species  in  zoology, 
the  noble  forms  of  animated  nature,  whether 
wild  or  domesticated,  and  the  services  which 
many  of  them  perform  as  the  slaves  of  man, 
we  can  hardly  attach  too  much  importance 
to  their  accurate  delineation.  The  Landseers, 
Copes,  Ansdells,  and  Rosa  Bonheurs  of  the 
present  day  have  given  us  fine  delineations  of 
the  deer,  the  cattle,  the  dogs,  and  the  horses, 
and  other  animals  which  are  associated  with 
the  wants  and  amusements  of  man  ;  but  even 


fine  art  might  derive  some  advantage  from 
their  truthful  photograplis,  whether  in  plane 
perspective,  or  in  solid  relief.  When  we  look 
at  the  pictures  with  which  Buffon  has  carica- 
tured the  world  of  instinct,  we  long;  to  possess 
genuine  representations  of  the  giraffe,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  elephant,  the  gorilla,  and  the 
other  noble  animals  which  we  see  only  in 
prison  and  in  chains.  With  a  truthful  camera 
and  an  instantaneous  process,  the  denizens  of 
the  jungle  and  the  fields  might  be  taken  cap- 
tive in  their  finest  attitudes  and  their  most 
restless  moods;  and  binocular  photographs 
thus  obtained,  and  raised  into  relief,  would 
furnish  valuable  ideas  to  the  painters  and  the 
poets,  whose  works  or  wdiose  epics  may 
require  an  introduction  to  the  brutes  that 
perish. 

•  But  photography  furnishes  to  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  engineer, 
still  more  valuable  materials.  The  noble  arts 
which  they  profess  have  in  every  age  sum- 
moned into  exercise  the  loftiest  genius  and 
the  deepest  reason  of  man.  'Consecrated  by 
piety  and  hallowed  by  affection,  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  have 
been  preserved  by  the  liberality  of  individuals 
and  the  munificence  of  princes,  while  the 
palaces  of  sovereigns,  the  edifices  of  social  life, 
the  temples  of  religion,  the  watch-towers  of 
war,  the  obelisks  of  fame,  the  mausolea  of 
domestic  grief,  stand  under  the  azure  cupola 
of  heaven  to  attest,  bv  their  living  beauty,  or 
their  ruined  grandeur,  the  genius  and  liberality 
which  gave  them  birth.'* 

The  engraver  has  endeavoured  to  copy  and 
perpetuate  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil 
and  the  chisel  ;  and  the  traveller,  in  his  hur- 
ried sketches,  has  still  more  imperfectly  re- 
presented to  us  the  edifices  of  ancient  and 
modern  civilisation.  But  the  sun  has  out- 
stripped them  both  ;  and  though  he  has  yet 
only  one  colour  on  his  palette,  he  exhibits  on 
his  canvas  every  visible  point  and  line  in  his 
subject,  and  every  variety  of  light,  shadow, 
and  lustre,  which  the  honr'of  the  day  or  the 
state  of  the  weather  may  impress  npou  it. 

But,  what  is  equally  valuable  to  the  artist, 
photography  enables  him  to  collect  from  na- 
tureallthe  materialsforhis profession.  Itgives 
him  without  trouble  the  most  accurate  delinea- 
tions of  the  trunks  and  stemsof  trees,  of  thetex- 
tures  and  markings  of  their  bark,  of  the  sha- 
dows upon  trunk  and  branch,  of  the  form  of 
their  leaves,  and  of  all  those  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  of  leafage  by  which  alone  the 
trees  of  the  forest  can  be  distinguished.  In 
like  manner,  he  will  obtain  the  most  correct 
representations  of  the  rocks  and  precipices, 
and  even  of  the  individual  stones,  which  may 

*  Brewster's  7'reatise  on  the  Stereoscope,  p.  167.. 
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enter  into  his  picture,  of  tbe  plants  wliicli 
spring  from  their  crevices  or  grow  at  their 
base,  and  of  those  flowers,  in  their  native 
grace  and  beaut}',  which  he  may  have 
hitherto  either  drawn  from  recollection,  or 
copied  from  the  formal  sketches  of  the 
botanist.* 

To  the  sculptor  sun-painting  is  still  more 
valuable.  The  living  subject  afibrds  him  lit- 
tle cliuice  of  materials.  Swathed  in  opaque 
drapeiT,  the  human  figure  mocks  his  eager 
eye ;  and  it  is  only  by  stolen  glances,  or 
during  angel  visits,  that  he  can  see  those 
divine  forms  which  it  is  his  business  to  per- 
petuate. He  must  therefore  quit  his  home, 
and  spend  months  and  years  in  the  museums 
of  foreign  art,  copying  day  after  day  those 
master  triumphs  of  genius  which  have  been 
conseci-ated  by  the  taste  of  ages.  Brouglit 
back  to  his  own  studio,  these  copies  will  be 
his  principal  instructors.  They  will  exhibit 
to  him  forms  more  than  human,  though  hu- 
man still,  embodying  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiful  in  what  might  be  man.  These 
copies,  however,  have  a  limited  value.  The 
light  of  the  sun,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky,  is 
ever  varying,  and  the  breadth  and  direction 
of  the  shadows  are  changing  from  hour  to 
hour.  The  portions  of  the  drawing  executed 
in  the  morning  will  not  harmonize  with  what 
is  delineated  at  noon  or  in  the  evening  ;  and 
hence  the  most  skilful  representation  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture  cannot  possibly  exhibit 
those  lights  and  shadows  which  can  give  even 
an  approximate  idea  of  figures  in  relief.  The 
binocular  photographs,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlien  rightly  taken,  give  all  the  shadows  at 
an  instant  of  time,  and  wlien  combined  in  the 
stereoscope,  reproduce  the  statue  in  relief  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  with  all  its  parts  as  exhi- 
bited under  the  same  beam  of  light. 

In  architecture,  and  all  the  arts  in  which 
the  oinaments  are  shaped  from  solid  materials, 
the  binocular  camera  and  the  stereoscope  are 
indispensable.  The  carvings  of  ancient,  me- 
diteval,  and  modern  art,  of  whatever  material, 
may  be  copied  and  reproduced  in  relief;  and 
the  rich  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
more  classical  productions  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man geniu.s,  will  possess  all  the  value  of  casts. 
With  the  aid  of  the  kaleidoscope  the  modern 
artist  may  surpass  all  his  predecessors,  lie 
may  create  an  infinite  variety  of  those  forms 
of  symmetry  whicli  enter  so  largely  into  the 
decorative  arts ;  and,  if  the  forms  are  solid, 
the  binocular-kaleidoscopic  ]iictures  taken 
photographically  will  be  raised  into  the  origi- 

*  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson  have  actually  siip- 
plieil,  for  the  use  of  artists,  a  number  of  beautiful 
]ihut()graplie,  containing  plants  and  ilowers,  and 
tantjleii  masses  of  vegetation,  suited  for  tiie  fore- 
grounds of  pictures. 


nal  relief  of  their  component  parts,  or  they 
may  be  represented  directly  to  the  eye  in  re- 
lief by  semi-lenses  placed  at  the  ocular  extre- 
mities of  the  reflecting  plates.* 

To  the  engineer  and  the  machinist,  photo- 
graphy and  the  stereoscope  are  of  inestimable 
value.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  complex 
machiner}'  is  often  insurmountable  ;  and,  even 
when  the  drawings  are  vvell-executed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  study  fi-om  them  the  construction  and 
mode  of  operation  of  the  machine;  but  the 
union  of  one  or  two  binocular  pictures  of  it, 
judiciously  taken,  will  in  many  cases  remove 
the  difficulty  both  of  drawing  and  under- 
standing it.  In  tlie  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, hourly  and  daily  photographs  have 
shown  to  the  absent  superintendent  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work. 

Of  all  the  applications  of  photography, 
that  which  has  received  the  name  of  Celestial 
Phoiogra-phy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Professor  Bond,  and  Messrs.  Whipple  and 
Black  of  the  United  States,  took  photographs 
of  the  Moon  in  1850,  upon  daguerreotype 
plates  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  15-inch 
refractor  in  Harvard  Observatory.  In  1851, 
Mr.  Bush  took  a  daguerreotype  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  the  8th  of  July,  which 
exhibited,  though  not  very  perfectly,  the 
corona  and  the  red  prominences  which  then 
attracted  the  notice  of  astronomers.  In  1852, 
Mr.  Warren  De  La  Eue  took  lunar  photo- 
graphs with  a  reflecting  telescope,  guided  by 
the  hand;  but  having,  in  1857,  added  a 
di'iving  motion  to  his  telescope,  he  has  since 
that  time  unremittingly  and  most  success- 
fully prosecuted  the  subject.  Professor  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  Hartnup,  Mr.  Crookes,  and  Father 
Secchi  at  Home,  have  also  produced  lunar 
photographs;  and,  in  April  1857,  Professor 
Bond  obtained  photographically  the  distance 
and  angle  of  position  of  double  stars.  The 
observations  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue  were  made 
at  his  observatory  at  Cranford,  with  a  reflect- 
ing telescope  constructed  by  himself,  with  a 
speculum  13  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
in  focal  length  ;  and  he  has  given  an  account 
of  his  meiihods  and  processes  in  his  able  and 
most  interesting  Report,  coramuiiicaied  to 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen  in  1859.f  As  specimens  of  the 
results  which  he  obtained,  he  exhibited  'two 
original  negatives  of  the  Moon,  which  would 
bear  considerable  magnifying  power  ; — two 
positive  enlarged  co]>ies  of  the  other  nega- 
tives, 8  inches  in  diameter,  which  would  bear 
still  further  enlargement; — twelve  enlarged 
positives  of  the  Moon  in  different  phases,  3^ 


*  See  Brewster's  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope, 
2d  edit.,  chap,  xvii.,  p.  126. 
f  Reports,  p.  131-154. 
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inches  in  diameter,  among  which  were  three 
showing  tlie  progress  of  the  hmar  eclipse  of 
February  27,  1858; — enlarged  positive  co- 
pies of  Jupiter,  showing  his  belts  and  satel- 
lites ; — and,  lastly,  a  photograph  of  Saturn 
and  the  Moon,  taken  together  at  the  recent 
occnltation  of  that  planet,  just  after  the  planet 
had  emerged  from  the  Moon's  bright  limb 
(May  1859).  The  last  named  photograph 
was  produced  in  15  seconds.'  The  picture 
of  the  Moon  in  Mr.  De  La  Rue's  telescope  is 
only  \^\  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  the 
details  are  so  distinctlj'  given,  that,  with  the 
object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope  magui- 
fving  16^  times,  he  can  perceive  well-defined 
details  occupying  a  space  less  than  two 
seconds  in  each  dimension — a  second  cor- 
responding to  1'149  mile. 

At  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, Mr.  De  La  Rue  exhibited  binocular 
lunar  pictures,  which,  when  combined  in  the 
stereoscope,  showed  the  Moon  as  a  sphere. 
Our  renders  will  understand  how  such  a 
remarkable  result  has  been  obtained,  by  con- 
sidering that  binocular  pictures  of  a  statue 
may  be  taken  with  a  fixed  camera,  by  mak- 
ing it  move  round  its  axis  through  the  bin- 
ocular angle,  and  taking  the  two  pictures  in 
succession.  Now,  though  the  moon  has  not 
a  motion  of  rotation  relative  to  the  Earth, 
yet  it  has  a  libratory  motion  through  an  arc 
of  21°,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give 
a  right  and  left  eye  picture  of  it;  and  Mr.  De 
La  Rue,  having  taken  photographs  of  her  at 
two  epochs  of  maximum  libration,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  wonderful  result  of 
exhibiting  the  Moon  in  tlie  stereoscope  with 
all  the  roundness  of  a  sphere.  As  the  stereo- 
scope has  the  remarkat)le  property  of  exhibit-" 
ing  effects  which  are  not  seen  in  the  single 
picture,  several  of  the  radiating  lines  in  the 
single  Moon's  disc  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
De  La  R\ic  to  be  furrows,  one  of  wdiich,  ex- 
tending from  Tycho,  is  fifty  miles  wide. 

Mr.  De  La  Rue  has  also  taken  photo- 
graphs of  .Jupiter,  which  '  show  the  configur- 
ation of  the  belts  sufficiently  well  to  afford 
the  means  of  producing  stereoscopic  pictures.' 
In  the  space  of  twenty-six  minutes,  the  planet 
will  have  rotated  through  the  binocular  angle. 
Mars  will  rotate  through  the  same  angle  in 
sixty-nine  minutes;  and  as  the  markings  are 
very  distinct,  Mr.  De  La  Rue  hopes  to  obtain 
stereoscopic  views  of  that  planet.  From  the 
opening  and  closing  of  Saturn's  ring,  Mr.  De 
La  Rue  expects  to  obtain  a  stereoscopic  pic- 
ture of  him,  having  already  obtained  an  ap- 
proximate result  from  the  union  of  two  draw- 
ings which  he  had  made  in  November  1852 
aud  March  1856. 

In  the  photographs  of  the  Sun  obtained 
by  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  the  facnios  and  the  spots, 


with  their  penumbras,  are  finely  seen.  When 
the  collodion  is  over-exposed,  the  facuhe  first 
disappear,  then  the  penurabroe,  and  then  the 
spots.  The  spots  and  faculai  bear  a  magni- 
fying power,  and  show  details  not  visible  to 
the  unassisted  eye.  Good  binocular  pictures, 
taken  at  the  interval  of  a  dav,  when  united, 
show  the  Sun  as  a  sphere  in  the  stereoscope. 

In  1858,  Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Moon,  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  seventh  day  of  her  age,  having  taken 
her  picture  in  various  other  phases.  He  ob- 
tained also  a  photograph  of  Jupiter,  which 
showed  his  belts  very  distinctly,  and  also 
traces  of  some  of  his  satellites.  It  took  twice 
as  long  time  as  the  Moon  the  day  after  the 
fidl,  so  that  the  force  of  light  (actinic  rays 
only)  in  Jupiter  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Moon,  seeing  that  their  distances  from  the 
Sun  are  as  five  to  ten.  Father  Secchi  sent 
also  to  the  Academy,  in  the  same  year,  a 
photographic  Atlas,  in  which  the  Moon's 
diameter  was  eight  inches,  from  negatives 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  enlarged  with 
a  great  solar  microscope.  He  had  obtained 
also  an  excellent  photograph  of  Saturn, 
which,  though  only  the  25th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  not  only  showed  the  black  spaces 
between  the  planet  and  the  ring,  but  the  sha- 
dow of  the  planet  on  the  ring.  It  bore  to  be 
magnified  to  a  diameter  of  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches,  and  established  two  remarkable 
facts  :  1st,  That  the  planet  was  'more  sombre' 
than  the  ring;  and,  2d,  That  the  light  of  the 
planet  (the  actinic  rays  only)  was  stronger 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Moon  ;  for  the 
full  Moon  was  obtained  in  twenty  seconds, 
and  Saturn  was  solarized  in  eight  minutes  or 
160  seconds.  The  proportion  of  these  times 
is  as  1  to  24  ;  wdiereas,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  distance,  it  ought  to  have  been  as  1 
to  80.  This  result  he  considers  as  proving 
that  Saturn  has  a  reflecting  atmosphere,  as 
he  inferred  that  Jupiter  had,  from  its  superior 
photogenic  power. 

Very  fine  photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
15th  March  1858  were  obtained  in  Paris  by 
M.  Porro,  with  his  fine  achromatic  telescope, 
having  an  object-glass  twentv  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  fifty  feet  in  focal  length.  'J'lie 
picture  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
hibited the  inequalities  in  the  contour  of  the 
Moon.  M.  Faye  remarks  that  it  shows  '  the 
photogenic  activity' of  the  margin  of  the  Sun's 
disc  ;'  but  Father  Secchi,  in  observing  the 
total  eclipse  of  1860,  found  that  the^iight 
near  the  margin  was  much  inferior  in  in- 
tensity to  that  near  the  centre. 

The  value  of  photography  in  astronomy 
has  been  strikingly  displayed  in  the  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue  of  the  total 
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eclipse  of  1860.  In  these  pictures,  the  entire 
series  of  red  prominences  and  the  corona 
woie  finely  displayed,  and  prominences  ob- 
Sirvcd  which  could  not  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye.  Enlarged  images  of  these  marvel- 
lous photographs  were  exhib'ittd  by  their 
author  to  the  British  Association  in  1861, 
with  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp.  By 
means  of  the  great  equatorial  of  M.  Cau- 
choix.  Father  Secchi  and  M.  Antonio  de 
Aguilar  obtained  numerous  photographs  of 
the  entire  Sun  at  the  time  of  the  same 
eclipse, — fourteen  of  the  phases  magnified, 
and  five  of  the  natural  size  of  the  image 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  representing  all 
the  phases  of  the  phenomenon.  The  time 
of  exposure  varied  from  three  to  thirty 
seconds,  and  all  the  images  of  the  protu- 
berances were  solarized.  •  The  action  and 
force  of  the  light  of  the  pi'otuborances  was 
30  great,  that,  during  an  accidental  shake 
given  to  the  telescope,  the  image  of  them 
was  made  triple.  With  some  slight  varia- 
tions, Father  Secchi  found  that  '  the  position  of 
tile  protuberauces  in  his  photographs  was  iden- 
tically the  same  as  those  in  Mr.  De  La  Rue's.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  our  former 
article  the  application  of  photography  in 
recording,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer, 
the  variations  in  meteorological  instruments. 
It  has  been  applied,  with  the  same  success, 
at  the  Kew  Observatory  for  recording  mag- 
netic changes,  and  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  photographic  instruments 
in  use  at  this  observatory  are — self-record- 
ing magnetographs,  a  self-recording  electro- 
meter, and  a  photo-heliograph  for  taking 
pictures  of  the  Sun.  The  magnetogiaphs, 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Adie,  arc  three 
in  number,  for  measuring  the  declination 
and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  magnetic 
forces.  The  flame  used  in  tliese  experiments 
is  that  of  gas,  and  the  photographic  pro- 
cess is  that  known  as  the  wax  paper  pro- 
cess. The  self-recording  electrometer,  in- 
vented by  Pi'ofessor  Thomson,  is  called  the 
divided  ring  electrometer.  The  photo-helio- 
graph has  an  object  glass  50  inches  in  focal 
length,  and  .S'-t  inches  aperture.  The  aper- 
ture used,  however,  is  generally  only  two 
inches.  The  focal  image  at  the  Sun's  mean 
distance  is  0'166  inch ;  but  it  is  enlarged,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  sensitive  plate,  to  about  four 
inches  by  an  ordinar}'  Ilnygenian  eyepiece. 
The  photogenic  focus  is  about  the  one-seventh 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  luminous  focus.  The 
photo  heliograph  is  driven  by  a  clock  move- 
n)cnt,  but  this  part  of  the  mechanism  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  daily  work  of  the  instrument.* 
\ ;- 

*  This  be.iutifnl  and  valuable  instrument,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  electrometer,  is  described  by 
Mr.   Kalfour  Stewart  and  Mr.   De   La  Uue  in  the 


If  photography  in  the  tele.scope  has  been 
of  great  importance  to  astronomers,  and  has 
exhibited  on  its  tablet  what  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  seen,  we  may  expect  cor- 
responding results  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
microscope.  Naturalists  and  others  have 
already  obtained  photographs  of  objects 
highly  magnified  by  the  microscope ;  but 
we  must  warn  them  against  the  extreme 
incorrectness  of  all  such  representations, 
when  they  are  taken  with  high  powers  and 
large  angular  apertures.  These  pictures  are 
all  deformed,  like  those  of  the  human  face, 
when  taken  with  large  lenses.  Object-glasses 
of  microscopes,  with  angles  of  aperture  of 
100,  150,  and  170  degrees  will  give  pic- 
tures totally  diff'erent  from  what  the  eye 
would  see  if  the  real  objects  had  the  magni- 
tude which  the  microscope  gives  them.f 
Mr.  Wenhara  has  greatly  improved  the  pro- 
cesses of  microscopic  photography  by  using 
the  ordinary  microscope  as  a  solar  one,  and 
employing  a  dark  room  in  ])laoe  of  a  ca- 
mera. He  prefers  sun-light  to  artificial  light; 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  nocturnal 
or  underground  pictures,  he  employs  what 
he  calls  a  plwlograpliic  fusee,  made  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus,  or  balls  of  fine  zinc  turn- 
ings, or  the  electric  spark,  or  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  or  limeball  light.  He  has  thus  obtained 
markings  on  the  most  difficult  test  objects, 
and  one  of  these — the  P.  Angulatum,  mag- 
nified about  15,000  times — shows  the  mark- 
ings better  than  the  microscope  could  show 
them.  Mr.  Bcrtsch,  of  Paris,  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  beauti- 
ful microscopic  photographs  of  diff'erent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Diatoraaceoe  and  Naviculic. 

Photography  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
microscope,  in  I'educing,  for  special  purposes, 
large  objects  into  such  small  dimensions 
that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  can  be  seen  only  in  the  microscope. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
(March  1S54)  who  executed  these  small 
photographs,  by  making  an  achromatic  ob- 
ject-glass 1  or  1^-  inches  focus  the  lens  of 
a  camera,  and  using  a  structureless  collodion. 
His  photographs  of  single  persons  varied 
from  the  ijVth  to  the  yjth  of  an  inch,  and 
could  bear  a  magnifying  power  of  a  hun- 
dred times.  The  finest  microscopic  photo- 
o-raphs  which  we  have  seen  are  those  of 
Mr.  Dancer  of  Manchester,  consisting  of 
single  portraits,  monumental  inscriptions,  and 
family   and  other  groups.     One    of  them,  a 

Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1869,  pp. 
200  and  150.  Similar  instruments  are  being  erect- 
ed on  the  model  of  those  of  Kew  in  various  foreign 
observatories. 

*  See  the  Encydnpccdia  Britannica,  Art.  Micro- 
scope, vol.  xiv.,  p.  803. 
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fiiuiily  group,  contains  seven  fiill-longth  por- 
traits, occupying  a  space  the  size  of  a  pin's 
bead,  so  tliat  10,000  single  portraits  could 
be  included  in  a  square  inch!  lu  1857,  the 
■writer  of  this  article,  vvlio  took  several  of 
these  to  Rome,  proposed  to  M.  Castellani, 
the  celebrated  jeweller  there,  to  have  them 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  brooch,  a  locket,  or 
a  ring,  and  magnified  by  the  single  or  the 
central  jewel,  cut  into  a  lens  sufficient  to  ex- 
hibit the  group  distinctly  when  looked  into 
or  held  up  to  the  light.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested to  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  that 
copies  of  despatches  might  be  transmitted  by 
post,  of  words  placed  in  spaces  not  larger 
than  a  full  stop  or  a  small  blot  of  ink. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by  several  Parisian  photogra- 
phers, who  place  the  photograph  on  the 
plane  face  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  of  such 
thickness  that  its  anterior  focus  is  on  the 
plane  side.  We  have  now  one  of  these  be- 
fore us,  executed  by  MM.  J.  A.  Tuchman, 
Sous,  and  Company.  It  is  a  quarter  of  an 
incli  long,  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  the  picture,  containing  eighteen  por- 
traits of  the  defenders  of  Italy,  is  little  more 
than  the  50th  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  A 
Mr.  Dayron  had  taken  a  patent  for  the  appli- 
cation of  these  microscopes,  with  their  in- 
cluded photographs,  to  rings,  watch-keys,  and 
other  things,  and  has  charged  with  an  inva- 
sion of  his  patent  all  the  other  opticiaiis  who 
have  used  the  long  plano-convex  lens  which 
we  have  mentioned.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
his  patent  will  be  reduced,  as  such  a  lens  was 
described  long  ago  in  the  Article  'Optics'  in 
the  Edinburgh  jEncijckrpccdia. 

Among  the  wonderful  applications  of  pho- 
tography, we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  one 
by  M.  Cnsco,  who,  in  May  1859,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  photograph  of 
a  morbid  alteration  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
human  eye,  as  seen  in  the  ophthalmoscope, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  jMrtial 
atrophy.  The  photograph  shows  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  choroid  wants  both  the  vessels 
and  the  pigment,  and  the  sclerotic  co.it  is 
seen  through  it.  M.  Cusco  has  obtained 
many  other  photographs  of  intra-ocular 
lesions,  both  in  the  living  and  the  dead  sub- 
ject. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  applications  of 
photography  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in 
1855,  to  the  reduction  of  the  Ordnance  maps 
from  the  scale  of  25  inches  to  the  mile  to  6 
inches  to  the  mile,  which  was  required  for 
the  engraved  county  plans.  In  1859,  the 
accuracy  of  the  plans  thus  reduced  was  called 
in  question  in  Parliament  by  Sir  Denham 
Norris  ;  but  a  committee  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment, and  presided  over  by  Sir  Koderick 


Murchison,  reported  that  '  the  greatest  devi- 
ation in  any  part  of  the  plans  from  perfect 
accuracy  does  not  amount  to  the  j ^oth  part 
of  an  inch,  and  that  this  small  error  is  not 
cumulative.'  The  committee  also  reported 
that  this  application  of  photography  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  survey,  effect  a  saving  of 
at  least  L..32,000.  The  accuracy,  indeed,  ob- 
tained by  this  method  of  reduction  is  much 
greater  than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other 
process.  It  had  one  defect,  however,  which 
occasioned  considerable  expense.  Before  the 
reduced  plans  could  be  transferred  either  to 
the  waxed  surface  of  a  copper  plate,  or  to 
stone  or  zinc  plates,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
tracings  of  them  in  ink — a  process  both 
tedious  and  expensive.  Sir  Henry  James, 
therefore,  introduced,  in  1859,  the  chromo- 
carbon  process,  by 'which  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  photographs  which  could  be  at  once 
transferred  either  to  copper,  stone,  or  zinc; 
and  as  zinc  was  the  material  generally  em- 
ployed, he  gave  it  the  name  of  Fhotozinco- 
graphy*  We  have  now  before  ns  several 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  valuable  process, 
which  show  its  value  in  copying  old  deeds, 
and  especially  the  finest  line  engravings,  re- 
producing in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
lines  in  their  darkest  parts.  At  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Oflice,  Sir  Henry  is  now 
engaged  in  copying  the  original  manuscript 
of  Domesday  Book,  county  by  count}',  and 
also  the  folio  edition  of  1662  of  .the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  greatest  defect  of  photography  as  aii 
art  is,  that  its  pictures  are  more  perishable 
than  the  material  ■which  bears  them.  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  have  disappeared,  and  left 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  drawn  in  all 
its  original  whiteness.  This  fading  of  photo- 
graphs has  been  ascribed,  we  believe  justly, 
to  the  imperfect  removal  by  hot  or  cold 
water  of  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  used  in 
fixing  them  ;  and  for  a  long  time  photogra- 
phers have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this 
injurious  salt.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  for 
the  credit  of  the  art,  that  a  method  of  reviv- 
ing faded  photographs  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  following  process  has  been  published 
by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  : — '  Place  the 
print  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
leave  it  in  this  bath  for  three  or  four  hours, 
if  sliielded  from  the  light,  or  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
In  other  respects,  follow  the  ordinary  course, 
pass  through  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  and  the 
print,  however  faded,  will  be  revived.' 

*  The  10-feet  plan  has  been  reducer!  to  25  inches 
by  this  process ;  but  in  reducing  the  6-incli  to  the 
1-inch  scale,  the  photograph  was  so  crowded  with 
details,  as  to  render  necessary  the  use  of  tlie  pento- 
graph. 
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In  consequence  of  the  fading  of  pliotogvaplis, 
its  earliest  cultivators  laboured  to  obtain  from 
them  permanent  copies  j)ossessing  all  the 
details  of  the  original  picture.  The  first 
idea  of  Sun  Engraving  we  owe  to  Joseph 
Nicephorus  Niepce,  the  uncle  of  M.  Niepce 
Victor.  In  1813  he  attempted  to  reproduce 
on  a  metal  plate  an  image  in  the  camera,  in 
order  to  change  it  afterwards  into  an  en- 
graved plate.  The  experiment  failed,  but 
gave  rise  to  the  daguerreotype.  M.  Berres 
and  Dr.  Donne  were  the  first  persons  who 
changed  the  daguerreotype  picture  into  an 
engraved  plate ;  and  Fizean,  Hurlenian, 
Claudet,  and  Grove  prosecuted  with  varied 
success  the  same  branch  of  the  art.  M.  Le 
Maitre,  Manti,  Riffault,  Niepce,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, Negre,  Bald  us,  and  Thcvenin  pursued 
the  subject  by  different  processes,  and  have 
obtained  results  more  or  less  perfect.  Our 
limits  will  permit  us  only  to  notice,  and 
that  very  briefly,  the  processes  of  M.  Niepce 
and  Mr.  Talbot. 

Upon  a  surface  covered  with  a  varnish 
composed  of  anhydrous  benzine,  90  grammes; 
essential  oil  of  pure  citron  juice,  10  grammes ; 
and  pure  bitumen  of  Judea,  M.  Niepce  takes 
a  picture  either  from  a  photographic  copy  or 
in  the  camera.  When  taken  by  contact, 
Le  develops,  by  a  solvent  of  rectified  oil  of 
naphtha,  4  parts,  and  benzine,  1  part,  which 
strips  the  metal  of  all  the  portions  corres- 
ponding to  th«  shadows  in  the  picture,  pre- 
serving all  the  half-lints  ;  the  solvent  being 
removed  by  water,  and  the  varnish  hardened 
by  fumigation.  The  varnish  is  then  grained 
by  blowing  upon  it  finely-powdered  resin, 
which,  when  warmed,  forms  a  network  which 
retains  and  receives  the  printing  ink.  The 
plate  being  edged  with  mastic,  and  the  parts 
that  ought  not  to  be  attacked  covered  with 
varnish,  mixtures  of  acetic  acid  and  water  of 
varying  strengths  are  then  applied  in  succes- 
sion, till  the  plate  is  nearly  finished,  when 
weak  aquafortis  is  applied  to  deepen  the 
action.  M.  Niepce  is  the  first  person  who 
has  engraven  on  steel  directly  in  the  camera, 
and  on  the  8th  October  1855  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  plate  thus 
executed,  and  untouched  by  the  engraver. 
The  varnish  used  in  this  process  is  the 
bitumen  of  Judea,  dissolved  in  benzine  and  a 
tenth  part  of  oil  of  citron.  The  time  of  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  varies  from  half-an-hour 
to  an  hour  in  sun-light,  and  from  two  to  six 
hours  in  difl'used  light.  The  graining  and 
biting  in  is  performed  as  before.  In  engrav- 
ing on  glass,  15  grains  of  caoutchouc,  pre- 
viously made  into  a  thick  paste,  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  is  added  to  the  varnish.  In  biting 
in,  the  fumes  of  hydro-chloric  acid  are  used, 
if  the  engraving  is  intended  to  be  flat,  and 


by  the  hydrated  acid  if  deep.  M.  Niepce 
has  produced,  by  the  same  process,  beautiful 
mosaics  on  marble,  which  we  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing.  They  are  bitten  in 
with  sulphuric,  hydro-chloric,  acetic,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  the  hollows  being  filled  up  with 
colouring  matter,  or  with  mastic,  or  with 
oxychloride  of  zinc. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Talbot  a  process  of  a 
different  kind,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  photoglyphic  engraving,  and  for 
which  he  took  out  a  patent  on  the  21st  of 
April  1858.  Having  made  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  ^  an  ounce  ;  water,  8  or  10  ounces; 
saturated  solution  in  water  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  1  ounce  ;  he  covers  a  plate  of  steel, 
copper,  or  zinc  with  a  thin  film  of  it.  The 
photograph,  or  object  to  be  engraved,  is  then 
laid  upon  the  film,  and  screwed  upon  it  in  a 
copying  frame.  After  exposure  to  the  light, 
a  little  finely-powdered  gum  copal  is  evenly 
spread  over  its  surface,  and  melted  above  a 
spirit  lamp.  Perchloride  of  iron,  as  the 
etching  liquid,  is  put  up  in  three  bottles  :  No. 
1,  a  saturated  solution  of  itin  water;  No.  2  con- 
sists of  No.  1  in  5  or  6  parts  of  water;  and 
No.  3,  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  No.  1.  A 
little  of  No.  2  is  first  spread  over  the  plate 
with  a  brush.  It  will  penetrate  the  gelatine 
only  where  light  has  not  acted  upon  it,  and  it 
is  upon  this  remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of 
photogl.3'phic  engraving  is  founded.  We 
have  now  before  us  several  fine  specimens  of 
the  art,  thrown  off  from  jilates  of  steel. 

The  photo-galvano-graphic  process  of  Mr. 
Paul  Pretsch  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
value.  A  mixture  of  gelatine,  and  the  usual 
photogenic  chemicals,  is  spread  over  a  clean 
glass  plate,  and  dried.  The  transparent  ori- 
ginal is  placed  on  the  sensitive  surface ;  and, 
after  exposure  to  light,  the  faint  picture  pro- 
duced is  placed  in  a  bath,  where  it  is  instantly 
developed  in  a  brighter  colour,  and  becomes 

raised  in  a  fine   crranulation,  the  dark   and 

... 
shaded  parts  swelling  and  rising  m  granula- 
tion, and  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light  re- 
maining hard.  A  mould  of  gutta  percha, 
with  oil,  is  taken  from  this  bas-relief;  and  the 
surface  being  metallized  so  as  to  conduct 
electricity,  an  electrotype  copy  of  it  in  copper 
is  obtained,  and  from  this  again  is  obtained 
the  intaglio  copper  plate  to  print  from. 

Among  the  interesting  applications  of  pho- 
tography, we  must  mention  one  which  we 
believe  was  first  introduced  at  Nice  by  M. 
Ferrier  in  1857.  The  Duke  of  Parma  hav- 
ing had  his  full-length  portrait  placed  upon 
his  visiting  cards,  some  gentlemen  imitated 
his  example,  which  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed in  Paris  and  in  London.  In  order  to 
produce  these  caj'to  rfc  (7's?7e  portraits  quicker, 
a  Parisian  artist  is  said  to  have  fitted  up  a 
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camera,  with  24  lenses  to  take  24  negatives 
upon  the  same  phitc.  These  pictures  will 
represent  the  part}'  as  seen  from  24  different 
points  of  view.  All  cartes  de  visile  portraits 
should  be  taken  with  a  binocular  camera,  and 
so  as  to  show  different  distances,  in  order 
that  those  who  choose  it  might  obtain  pairs 
for  their  stereoscopes.  These  portraits  are, 
beyond  doubt,  superior  to  all  others,  especi- 
ally if  taken,  as  they  should  be,  at  the  distance 
of  20  or  30  feet,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
enlarged  into  a  life  size  by  the  camera  of 
Woodward,  or  other  analogous  instruments. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
many  other  applications  of  photograph}''  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Ilighley  has  described 
cameras  for  naval  and  military  purposes, 
and  Captain  Donelly  has  shown  that  photo- 
graphs of  particular  positions  would  be  of 
great  use  to  a  general  commanding  an  army 
in  the  field.  M.  Laussedat  has  pointed  out 
the  utility,  in  military  reconnaissances,  of 
'photographed  perspectives'  in  obtaining  plans 
of  a  country,  and  finding  distances  approxi- 
mately by  pictures  from  difterent  points. 
The  ethnologist  has  begun  to  collect  Sun 
pictures  of  the  difterent  races  of  i»an,  and 
Dr.  Diamond  has  pointed  out  their  'applica- 
tion to  the  physiognomic  and  mental  pheno- 
mena of  insanity.'  The  natural  philosopher 
has  been  able  to  delineate  photographically 
all  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  physical 
optics.  In  England  and  Frajice,  photography 
lias  been  successfully  applied  to  geology. 
Photographs  showing  the  structure  of  granite 
in  the  cjuarrics  of  Penrhyn  by  Mr.  Enys,  and 
of  the  Rowley  Rag  at  Peak  Hill,  Walsall,  by 
Mr.  Mathews,  were  exhibited  to  the  British 
Association  in  1858.  Having  undertaken,  in 
1859,  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
chaiu  of  the  Alps,  M.  Civiale  exhibited  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  April  1860,  beauti- 
ful geological  pictures  taken  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Elie-dc- 
Beaumont,  exhibit  details  that  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  especially  the  various  accidents 
of  glaciers,  the  rounded  and  polished  surfaces 
of  the  environs  of  Grimsel,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Aar,  and  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  In  April 
1S61,  M.  Civiale  exhibited  to  the  same  body 
the  second  part  of  his  work,  containing  the 
western  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  valleys 
of  Chamounix,  the  Valorsine,  the  Tete  Noir, 
and  the  Trient — the  whole  forming  three 
panoramas,  and  an  album  of  views  in  detail. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  photographic 
process,  a  light  rich  in  actinic  rays,  and  a 
chemical  composition  of  great  sensibility,  are 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  art.  We 
cannot  enrich  the  sun  with  a  higher  actinism ; 
and    if  we   endeavour  to   condense   bv  large 


lenses  what  he  doles  out  to  us,  we  must 
sacrifice  truth,  the  great  aim  of  art,  for  the 
ideal  is  the  finest  truth.  We  may  discover, 
however,  and  we  doubtless  shall,  an  artificial 
light  rich  in  actinic  rays  ;  and  chemistry  will 
not  be  long  in  contributing  her  share  to  an 
instantaneous  process.  Some  approximation, 
however,  has  been  made  to  this  desirable 
result.  Mr.  Wilson  has  produced  photo- 
graphs of  streets,  in  which  persons  arc  seen 
walking,  and  carriages  in  motion  ;  and  we 
have  now  before  us  one  of  Mr.  Skaife's 
pistolgrams  i-epresenting  a  party  riding  in 
Rotten  Row,  in  which  one  of  the  horse's 
forelegs  is  seen  in  the  air  in  the  act  of 
descending  to  the  ground.  MM.  Ferrier  and 
Son,  of  Paris,  who  had  executed  the  beautiful 
binocular  pictures  in  glass  of  buildings  and 
landscapes  in  Spain,  exliibited  in  April  last 
to  the  French  Photographical  Society  stereo- 
scopic views  of  Paris  absolutely  instantaneous, 
with  persons,  horses,  and  carriages  in  motion. 
Mr.  Ferrier  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
tween pictures  of  this  kind  and  those  said  to 
be  instantaneous,  which  represent  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  which  may  actually  move  through  a 
certain  space,  during  the  taking  of  the  picture, 
without  losing  their  distinctness;  but  in  those 
which  he  exhibited,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  process  should  be  instantaneous,  in  order 
that  the  picture  might  be  perfectly  distinct. 

We  regret  to  say,  that,  while  the  practice 
of  photography  has  been  making  such  rapid 
advances,  the  chemical  theory  of  its  processes 
has  made  little  progress.  In  a  report  '  On 
the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
I'hotographic  Image','  by  Messis.  Maskelyne, 
Iladow,  Ilardwick,  and  Lewellyn,  presented 
to  the  British  Association  in  1859,  they 
begin  by  stating  '  that  the  chemical  problem 
of  the  photographic  image  is  one  of  great 
complexity,'  and  they  do  not  profess  to  have 
made  any  very  decided  step  in  the  inquiry. 

From  the  history  which  we  have  now 
given  in  this  and  in  a  previous  article  of 
photography,  and  its  processes  and  applica- 
tions, the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  tliat, 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  Daguer- 
reotype, the  Talbotype,  or  photography  on 
paper,  or  its  equivalents,  is  the  true  type  of 
the  photogenic  art.  The  public  have  not  yet 
suitably  acknowledged  the  obligations  which 
they  owe  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  processes  of  his  invention,  has 
drawn  liberally  upon  his  fortune,  and  foregone, 
for  a  while,  a  reputation  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
which  his  mathematical,  physical,  and  literary 
accomplishments  could  not  fail  to  have 
secured  hira.  A  jury  of  his  country,  indeed, 
the  highest  arbiter  of  scientific  contentions, 
in    a   court  whore   Mammon   presides,  have 
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decided  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  Talbo- 
typc ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  nation  shall  not  grudge  some 
honourable  recognition  of  labours  which 
have  given  professional  bread  to  thousands — 
an  elegant  pursuit  to  hundreds  of  amateurs, 
male  and  female — domestic  gratification  to 
the  occupants  of  the  cottage  and  the  palace 
— new  powers  of  observation  and  research  to 
the  philosopher — and  ever-flowing  fountains 
of  knowledge  to  every  class  of  society  but 
the  blind.  As  James  Watt  was  not  the  sole 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  nor  Newton  the 
sole  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
system,  so  Mr.  Talbot  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  sole  inventor  of  photography,  as  an  art 
or  a  science.  Wedgwood  and  Davy  were 
humble  pioneers  in  guiding  the  pencil  of  the 
sun,  and  Niepce  and  Archer  have  added  to 
its  power;  and  if  we  may  name  any  other 
individual  in  England  as  the  great  inventor 
of  photogenic  instruments  and  processes,  we 
are  sure  that  every  pliotographor  in  the 
empire  will  not  grudge  this  tribute  of  praise 
to  Mr.  Claudet,  who  has  so  long  occupied  the 
highest  place  in  the  profession. 


Art.  IX. —  The  Poems  of  Catullus  translat- 
ed into  English  Verse,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  By  Theodore  Martin. 
Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 

This  is  the  only  version  we  know  of,  which 
can  convey  to  the  mere  English  reader  even 
the  faintest  idea  of  Catullus.  One  or  two 
well-known  poems  have  been  frequently 
translated  ;  but  no  reproduction  of  all  the 
poems,  or  of  the  greater  number,  has  been 
attempted  hitherto  with  anything  like  success. 
Dr.  Nott's  version  (published  in  1795)  we 
havenot  met  with;  but  Mr.  Martin  condemns 
it,  and  he  is  generally  a  lenient  critic  of  his 
predecessors.  Dr.  Nott  was 'eclipsed,'  says 
Mr.  Martin,  in  1821,  by  the  Hon.  George 
Lamb,  who  published  a  translation  of  all  the 
poems.  We  are  quite  unable  to  share  Mr. 
Martin's  admiration  of  this  book.  'He  speaks 
ot  it,  indeed,  in  language  which,  however 
graceful  it  may  be  in  a  rival,  is  almost  inex- 
cusable in  a  critic.  Mr.  Lamb's  translation 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  had  clas.s;  and  we 
should  certainly  have  added,  if  Mr.  Martin 
had  not  pracitically  refuted  our  opinion,  that 
the  commendation  ho  bestows  upon  it  could 
only  proceed  from  total  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  translation,  and  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  attempted.  Even  as  it 
is,  we  arc  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  reminded 
a  great  deal  too  often  by  Mr.  Martin  of  what 


he  thinks  vv'orthy  of  praise  in  Mr.  Lamb. 
His  own  version  is  above  mediocrity  :  he  is  a 
careful  and  skilful  workman  ;  he  has  already 
enriched  our  litei'ature  with  many  excellent 
translations,  and  his  '  Catullus'  is  in  some 
respects  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  It 
is  full  of  good  criticism,  excellently  written, 
and  of  pleasant  talk  about  Catullus,  his 
imitators,  and  his  successors.  The  notes  are 
especially  delightful.  They,  at  least,  are 
admirably  fitted  to  accomplish  the  pious 
object,  for  which  alone,  Mr.  Martin  tells  us, 
his  almost  impossible  task  was  undertaken. 
He  wished  to  make  a  poet,  whom  he  admired 
and  loved,  better  known  among  those  who 
were  '  shut  out  from  familiarity  with  him, 
either  through  ignorance  of  Latin,  or  by  the 
acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  originals.' 
The  latter  class  of  readers,  especially,  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  the  talent  and  industi'y  of 
this  most  accomplished  annotator.  The 
difficulties  of  the  original  are  admirably 
elucidated,  the  beauties  most  aifectionately 
landed.  Writers  in  everv  lanaruase  and  of 
every  class,  from  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  to 
Sir  Hanbnry  Williams,  are  made  to  illustrate 
Catullus  :  if  Juvenal  or  Martin  have  I'eferred  to 
him  ;  if  Cowley  or  Crashaw  have  translated 
him  ;  if  Ben  Jonson  has  fallen  short  of  him 
in  grace,  or  Drummond  surpassed  him  in 
tenderness;  if  Goethe  has  touched  upon  the 
same  theme  with  a  diflTerence,  or  Shakspeare 
expressed  it  with  unapproachable  divine  per- 
fection, every  such  opportunity  of  illustration 
is  certain  to  be  seized  by  Mr.  Martin,  and 
the  right  word  said  about  each.  There  can- 
not be  picasanter  reading.  Those  to  whom 
the  translation  is  least  acceptable  will  here, 
at  all  events,  find  nothing  to  blame.  Many 
minute  beauties,  and  delicate  shades  of  ex- 
pression, will  become  apparent  to  them  which 
they  were  hardly  conscious  of  before  ;  they 
must  be  very  intimate  with  Catullus  if  Mr. 
Martin  cannot  teach  them  a  still  more  af- 
fectionate familiarity  ;  and  they  must  be 
very  ungrateful  indeed  (unless  they  are  re- 
viewers), if  the  undeniable  merit  of  one 
part  of  the  book  does  not  induce  them  to 
forgive  very  heartily  the  shortcomings  of 
the  other. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seems  to  us 
'very  questionable  whether  any  one  who 
knows  nothing  else  of  Catullus  would  be 
likely  to  grather  from  Mr.  Martin's  transla- 
tion, that  a  truly  great  poet  had  been  trans- 
lated. No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than 
Mr.  Martin  himself,  that  an  adequate  re- 
production of  his  original  is  impossible. 
He  confesses,  occasionally,  that  the  force  and 
sweetness  of  the  Latin  have  evaporated  in 
his  English  ;  and  he  quotes  with  approba- 
tion from  a  French  predecessor  the  remark, 
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tliat  a  translation  of  Catullus  in  verse  must 
be  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  He  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  liis  task  ;  but 
tlien  he  has  unhappily  adopted  the  worst  of 
all  methods  for  meeting  them.  For  ho  has 
not  merely  given  us  an  imperfect  substitute 
for  the  original.  That,  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible translations  must  necessarily  be.  Even 
where  he  is  most  effective,  Mr.  Martin 
would  gladly  own  that  he  is  imperfect. 
Hut  too  often  he  is  guilty  of  a  worse  sin 
than  merely  falling  short  of  Catullus.  Too 
often  he  tortures  him  into  shapes  so  strange, 
that  his  fondest  admirers  must  fail  to  re- 
cognise the  expression  and  countenance  of 
their  favourite.  Too  often  ho  forgets  that 
Catidlus,  after  all,  was  not  an  English  littera- 
teur. He  sees  no  barm  in  givino;,  as  he 
quotes  from  Denliam,  in  '  expressions  that 
are  fuller  than  his  own,  .  .  .  the  impres- 
sions which  the  often  reading  of  him  hath 
left  upon  the  thoughts'  of  his  translator. 
That  is  to  say,  he  sees  no  harm  in  giving, 
uuder  the  name  of  Catullus,  the  conceptions 
of  that  poet,  coloured  and  modified  by  the 
recollections,  associations,  and  traditions  of  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  these  are  the  very  habits  from  which  he 
ought  to  have  dislocated  his  mind  with  toil 
and  pain,  before  he  attempted  to  turn  a  line. 
What  we  require,  first  and  last,  from  a  trans- 
lator, is  to  give  us  the  conceptions  of  the 
original  poet  himself  in  our  own  language. 
In  this  case  we  require  it  in  vain.  There  are 
one  or  two  very  happy  exceptions ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  wo  are  constrained  to  say, 
that  while  we  are  promised  Catullus,  we  are 
given  nobody  but  Mr.  Martin.  This  might 
have  been  very  excusable  if  his  object  had 
been  to  imitate  Catullus,  as  Pope  and  Swift 
have  imitated  Horace.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  design  to  show  how  Horace  would  have 
written  in  English,  but,  preserving  as  well  as 
they  could  the  tone  of  thought,  the  run  of 
the  ideas,  sometimes  even  the  language  of 
Horace  (for  they  abound  in  happy  render- 
ings), they  endeavoured  to  apply  to  their  own 
subjects  his  wit,  his  satire,  and  his  philosophy. 
It  was  not  merely  that  the  names  were 
changed — that  Maecenas  became  Harle)',  or 
that  the  '  Si  vis  pates'  of  the  classical  suitor 
was  '  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you,'  in  the 
mouth  of  a  place-hunter  in  England.  The 
manners  and  the  associations,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  substituted  for  those  of  the  age  of 
Augustus.  These  imitations  have  a  place  of 
their  own  in  literature.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  parodies.  '  Toland's  Invitation  to  Dis- 
mal,' 'Dennis's  Invitation  to  Dick  Steele,' 
differ  in  nothing  but  ability  and  ferocity 
from  the  specimens  of  Horace  which  most 


of  us  remember  in  the  '  Anti-Jacobin,'  and 
in  'Punch.'  But  even  when  they  are  not 
parodies  at  all,  they  do  not-  profess  to  be 
translations.  Their  object  is  to  imitate  the 
Latin  poet,  not  to  reproduce  him  in  English  ; 
and  this  object  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Honest 
translation  is  legitimate  also.  But  no  medium 
course  is  permissible  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  Mr.  Martin's  failures  seem  to  us 
to  be  occasioned  very  frequently  by  his 
hopeless  attempts  to  find  one.  In  this  case, 
failure  was  inevitable.  In  an  imitator  we 
look  for  anything  rather  than  for  fidelity  :  in 
a  translator,  that  is  the  merit,  without  which 
all  others  are  absolutely  worthless.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  sometimes  faithful  enough,  but  too  often 
he  is  otherwise  ;  and  when  he  is  otherwise,  it 
is  because  he  has  sacrificed  truth  and  accura- 
cy, sometimes  to  rhyme,  sometimes  to  the 
impressions  on  liis  mind — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  associations  which  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  easy  writing  of  our  day  necessarily 
involves.  Failures  from  this  last  cause  are 
the  most  intolerable.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
concise  and  preguant  phraseology  of  Catullus 
should  be  represented  by  insipid,  longwinded 
English  :  it  is  a  pity  that  the  soft  and  noble 
musie  of  Oatullns  should  be  represented  by 
languid,  unmelodious  English.  Mr.  Martin  is 
occasionally  guilty  of  both  these  oli'ences ; 
but  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  more  unpardon- 
able still,  when  he  attributes  to  the  sweetest 
singer  of  all  the  Romans  the  worn-ont  com- 
mon-places of  magazine  poetry.  The  sim- 
plest thought  of  Catullus,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language,  is  twisted  occasionally 
by  his  translator  into  shapes  of  which  it  is 
diflScult  to  say  whether  the  awkwardness  or 
the  conventionality  is  the  more  provoking. 
Catullus  says,  '  Laugh  ;'  and  Mr.  Martin  says, 
'  Wreath  your  smiles.'  Catullus  says,  '  Re- 
joice ;'  and  Mr.  Martin  says,  'Trim  yonr 
dimples.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Martin  has  added 
Very  greatly  to  his  difficulties  by  the  em- 
ployment of  rhymed  metres.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into 
the  controversy,  as  to  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  classical  and  English  metres  as  a 
vehicle  for  translation  ;  but,  without  discus- 
sion, it  is  plain  that  the  necessity  of  finding 
words  with  similar  endings  will  alwavs  carry 
the  day  against  the  claims  of  the  original, 
to  be  fairly  represented.  If  it  be  of  any  im- 
portance— and  we  think  it  is — to  preserve 
something  of  the  manner  and  movement,  as 
well  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet  who  is 
to  be  translated,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  even  if  that  were  unnecessary  or 
impossible,  it  would  still  be  unwise  to  select  a 
form  which  has  the  double  disadvantage  of 
being    alien  from  the  original,  and  rigid  in 
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its  own  requirements.  This  dedication  to 
an  old  acquaintance  whom  we  have  all  dis- 
liked in  onr  da}- — Cornelius  Nepos— suffi- 
ciently illustrates  the  danger: — 

'My  little  volume  is  complete, 
And  witli  the  pumice  made  as  neat 

As  tome  need  wish  to  be  : 
And  now  what  patron  shall  I  choose 
For  these  gay  sallies  of  my  muse  ? 
CorneUus,  whom  but  thee? 

'  For  though  they  are  but  trifles,  thou 
Some  value  did>t  to  them  allow; 

And  tliat  from  tliee  is  fame, 
"Who  didst,  in  thy  three  volumes'  space, 
Alone  of  all  Italians  ti'aoe 
Our  Idstory  and  name. 

'  Great  -Jove,  what  lore,  what  labour  there  I 
Then  take  this  little  book,  whate'er 

Of  good  or  bad  it  store  : 
And  grant  its  guardian  nmse  tljat  it 
May  keep  the  U^tvour  uf  its  wit 

A  century  or  more.' 

This  is  feeble  writing  at  the  best ;  and  it  is 
not  the  writing  of  Catidlus.  His  inscription 
consists  often  compact  and  graceful  lines,  in 
which  he  says  nothing  about  'the  flavour  of 
its  wit,'  nothing  about  '  that  from  thee  is 
fame,'  nothing  about  'gay  sallies.'  These 
are  the  interpolations  of  the  translator.  They 
may  be  the  impressions  which  the  often  read- 
ing Catullus  has  left  upon  his  mind  ;  but  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  impute  them  to 
the  exigencies  of  ihyme.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  a  substitute  might  be  found  for  this  fatal 
measure,  without  any  loss  of  musical  effect. 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Collins,  to  say  nothing 
of  Milton,  have  abundantly  proved  that 
unrhymed  lyrics  are  possible  in  English  ;  and 
one  of  them  has  proved  that  the  favourite 
metre  of  Catullus  himself  may  be  beautifully 
reproduced.'  The  verses,  indeed,  which  Cole- 
ridge calls  CatuUian  hendecasyllables,  are, 
properly  speaking,  neither  hendecasyllabic 
nor  Catullian.  They  consist  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles, and  begin  with  a  dactyl,  instead  of  the 
trochee,  iambus,  or  spondee  of  the  Latin  ;  but 
they  preserve  what  is  most  important — the 
run  of  the  metre ;  and  they  arc  certainly 
much  better  fitted  to  give  to  an  English 
reader  some  idea  of  the  music  of  Catullus 
than  any  of  the  different  rhymed  measures 
Mr.  Martin  has  adopted. 

'Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Milesian  story  ! 
High  and  embosomed  in  congregated  laurels, 
Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  heailland ; 
In  the  dim  distance,  amid  the  skiey  billows, 
Eose  a  fair  island,  the  god  of  fiucks  had  placed 

it. 
From    the  far  shores  of  the  bk-ak   resounding 

island 
Oft  by  the  nioonlight  a  little  boat  came  floating. 


Came  to  the  sea-cave  beneath  the  breezy  head- 
land. 
Where,  amid  myrtles,  a  pathway  stole  in  mazes 
Up  to  the  groves  of  the  high  embosomed  temple. 
There,  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses. 
Oft  did  a  priestess,  as  lovely  as  a  vision. 
Pouring  her  soul  to  the  son  of  Oythere.i, 
Pray  him  to  ht)ver  around  the  slight  canoe  boat. 
And,  with  invisible  pilotage,  to  guide  it 
Over  the  dusk  wave,  until  the  niglitly  sailor, 
Shivering  with  ecstasy,  sank  upon  his  bosom!' 

Wc  have  quoted  these  lines,  because  they 
seem  to  us  a  very  skilful  imitation  of  a  mea- 
sure in  which  some  of  the  best  poetry  of 
Catullus  is  written.  It  is  pLain  enough  that 
such  a  measure  in  English  would  require  a 
singidarly  fine  ear  for  the  harmony  both  of 
words  and  sentences,  as  well  as  great  skill 
and  nicety  in  the  construction  of  verse.  But 
if  the  translator  is  without  these  indispensable 
gifts,  he  will  hardly  supply  their  place  by  the 
jingle  of  rhyme.  And  the  translator  with 
whom  we  are  at  present  concerned,  has 
shown  on  many  occasions  so  happy  a  talent 
for  versification,  that  he  might  probably  have 
approached  still  nearer  the  hendecasyllabic 
of  Catullus  without  much  risk  of  monotony 
or  languor.  At  all  events,  he  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  wander  so  far  from  his 
author  ;  and  he  could  hardly,  we  think,  have 
produced  such  preposterous  discord  as  the 
four  lines  that  follow  : — 

'  What  living  man  more  blest  th.an  I, 

So  lapped  aiul  throughly  wra[>t  in  blisses  ? 
All  human  fancy  I  defy 

To  feign  a  greater  joy  than  this  is!' 

This  would  be  quite  unpardonable  in  a  writer 
who  can  do  better,  even  if  it  were — what  it 
is  not — a.  true  translation.  The  verse  and 
the  expression  are  alike  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Martin. 

Catullus  deserves  to  be  translated  ;  for  of 
what  he  has  written,  almost  everything  that 
is  valuable  appeals  to  feelings  that  survive  all 
changes  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  are 
common  to  civilised  men.  No  profound 
knowledge  of  history,  no  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  social  habits  and  manners  that  are 
past  and  gone,  is  necessary  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  best  of  his  poems.  He  lived, 
indeed,  in  an  age  and  society  which  presents 
to  the  observer  such  a  strange  combination 
of  refinement  and  wickedness,  as  is  neither 
easy,  nor  at  all  desirable,  for  lis  to  compre- 
hend. But  although  many  of  his  verses  bear 
only  too  indelible  traces  of  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere he  breathed,  most  of  these  might 
bo  destroyed,  and  leave  him  none  the  poorer  ; 
and  the  rest  are  as  intelligible  and  moving 
now,  as  they  were  to  the  Romans  who  heard 
them  fii'st. 
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A  knowledge  of  political  history  always 
throws  a  valuable  light  on  the  literature  of 
anv  period,  as,  in  return,  the  character  of  the 
sentiments  which  writers  habitually  express, 
enables  us  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
political  character  of  their  age.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  historical  rather  than  a  fiterary  in- 
quiry. There  are  some  writers  of  all  ages 
who  contain  in  themselves  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  mere  literary  enjoyment  of 
their  poems ;  and  Catullus  is  one  of  the  num- 
ber. When  he  came  into  the  world,  Sulla 
was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Athens  ; 
Julius  Cfesar  was  a  boy  of  twelve ;  and 
Cicero,  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  at  Rhodes 
studying  rhetoric  and  translating  Xenophon. 
Before  he  died,  the  battle  of  I'harsalia  had 
been  fought,  the  Republic  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  ruled  na- 
tions and  commanded  armies  was  master  of 
Rome.  Of  all  the  great  events  of  that  tur- 
bulent time,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Catullus.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  savage  libels  on 
Julius  Cajsar,  of  four  bitter  lines  of  indigna- 
tion on  the  consulship  of  one  of  Cffisar's 
creatures,  and  of  one  or  two  other  pieces  of 
personal  abuse,  we  shall  look  in  vain,  through 
his  writings  that  survive,  for  public  affan-s 
and  public  men.  Ho  is  as  silent  about  politics 
as  Horace  himself;  but  his  reckless  scurrility 
shows  that  he  is  silent  for  a  different  reason. 
He  neither  feared  to  speak  out,  when  it 
pleased  him,  nor  was  there  any  reason  in  his 
day  for  shrinking  from  any  topic  whatever. 
We  are  almost  forced  to  attribute  to  him  a 
political  indifference,  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  general  enthusiasm  of  his  character, 
and  rare  indeed  among  educated  Romans. 
The  philosophers  and  scholars  of  that  nation 
were  almost  always  soldiers  and  politicians 
also.  Some  of  the  nobility  of  that  day,  to  be 
sure,  had  forgotten  the  traditions  of  their 
race  and  their  order,  and  abandoned  the 
camp  and  the  forum  to  study  cookery  and 
stock  preserves.  Their  indolent,  trifling,  and 
clumsy  luxury  had  exasperated  the  best  man 
who  ever  stood  by  them,  and  tried  to  reform 
them.  These  princes  of  ours,  says  Cicero, 
seem  to  think  they  have  touched  heaven,  if 
the  bearded  mullets  in  their,  fish-ponds  will 
come  to  feed  from  their  hands.  But  these 
men  were  wealthy,  and  probably  rather  old  ; 
and  we  cannot  attribute  their  nerveless  effe- 
minacy to  the  young,  and  fiery,  and  poor 
Catullus.  For  he  was  not  a  rich  man.  He 
had  a  grand  villa,  and  a  farm  and  a  yacht, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  in  want 
of  money;  and  the  only  piece  of  business  we 
hear  of  in  his  life,  is  an  attempt  to  fill  his 
purse  in  a  somewhat  discreditable  manner. 
He  went  to  Bithynia  with  Memmius  the  pro- 


prietor, in  hopes  to  enrich  himself  with  the 
spoil  of  the  province.  We  like  hira,  but  wc 
cannot  be  sorry  that  his  cupidity  was  baulked. 
Neither  the  Praetor  nor  any  of  his  followers 
could  mend  their  ruined  fortunes  in  Bithynia. 
Luckier  robbers  had  been  before  them.  The 
infamous  rapacity  of  Roman  governors — the 
Front  de  Bceufs  of  the  period — had  been 
more  intolerable  nowhere  than  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  ex- 
tortions of  his  predecessors  had  left  no  glean- 
ings for  Cains  Memmius.  Catullus,  indeed, 
who  never  mentions  his  name  without  viru- 
lent abuse,  talks  as  if  Memmius  himself  were 
more  to  blame  than  the  poverty  of  the  pro- 
vincials for  the  failure  of  their  raid.  He  ac- 
cuses him  of  caring  nothing  for  his  followers, 
and  bestows  his  bitterest  gibes  on  the  absurdi- 
ty of  hoping  anything  from  noble  friends. 
But  he  owns  that  the  I'rsetor  made  himself  no 
richer  than  anyone  in  his  band ;  and,  although 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  the  man  to 
whom  Lucretius  dedicated  his  great  poem 
was  more  capable  than  his  fellows  of  modera- 
tion and  self-control,  and  could  govern  for 
the  public  good,  and  forbear  his  own  ad- 
vantage, all  that  we  know  of  Memmius — one 
of  the  most  profligate  of  all  the  profligate 
politicians  of  the  time — puts  any  hope  of 
that  kind  out  of  the  question,  and  leaves 
room  for  no  supposition  but  that  we  have 
suggested  already — that  there  was  no  plunder 
left  in  Bithynia. 

Mr.  Martin  tries  to  defend  his  author 
against  the  charge  of  being  a  spendthrift. 
One  of  his  arguments  is  a  singularly  bad  one. 
'Few  writers,'  he  says,  'have  denounced  pro- 
fligates and  spendthrifts  more  vehemently 
than  he  has  done.'  But  Catullus  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  the 
consciousness  of  a  vicious  tendency  in  him- 
self could  make  him  refrain  from  lashing  it  in 
other  people.  It  is  not  impossible  to  be 
angr}'  with  the  bad  habits  of  which  we  are 
sensible.     We  may,  no  doubt, 

'Compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to, 
By  dauming  those  we  have  no  mind  to ;' 

but  we  may  also  condemn  very  freely  those 
to  which  we  are  most  attached,  and  be  per- 
fectly sincere  in  our  condemnation.  Fncit 
indir/natio  versus  ;  but  thatsort  of  indignation 
very  often  begins  at  home.  All  that  we  can 
gather  of  Catullus'  character  implies  anything 
rather  than  temperance  and  sobriety.  Wc 
discover  some  very  noble  features ;  but  they 
are  all  of  one  caste,  and  none  of  them  are 
inconsistent  with  the  kind  of  offences  of 
which  any  one  has  dreamed  of  accusing  Ca- 
tullus. Gay,  loving,  and  ardent,  an  exube- 
rant vitality  is  what  strikes  us,  in  him,  most 
of  all ;  a  warmth,  an   energy,  a  fire,  a.  pas- 
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sionate  enjoyment  of  all  the  powers  of  life, 
vehement  pleasures,  vehement  griefs,  that  re- 
minds us  of  no  one  so  much — making  all  clue 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  a  Ro- 
man fine  gentleman  and  a  Scotch  peasant — 
as  of  Robert  Burns.  We  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting him  of  a  certain  generous  recklessness, 
that  may  easily  have  had  worse  results  than 
an  empty  purse.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
the  intensity  of  life  which  is  unmistakeable 
in  every  word  that  remains  of  him,  must 
have  displayed  itself  also,  in  many  ways 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  tracing  now  ? 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  castiin  jyoeta  ; 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  him, 
within  limits.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he 
was  more  dissipated  and  licentious  than  the 
generality  of  his  contemporaries.  Probably 
he  was  less  so.  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
verses  are  of  a  kind  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  with  understanding,  and   acquit  hira   of 

tliese  vices  altojrether.     It  outrht  to  be  re- 
s' o 

membered  that  they  were  the  vices  of  his 
age;  and  how  deeply  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  such  an  age  may  colour  the  dispositions 
most  alien  from  them  by  nature,  we  have 
evidence  enough  in  one  event  of  his  own  life, 
and  still  more  striking  evidence  in  the  life 
of  Julius  Caesar.  The  most  clement  and 
magnanimous  of  great  conquerors  slaughter- 
ed whole  nations  with  perfect  calmness,  and 
celebrated  or  sullied  his  triumph  with  the 
murder  of  the  noblest  of  his  enemies- — a 
prisoner  of  war.  And  we  have  seen  that 
even  Catullus  was  tainted  by  the  cruel  cupidi- 
ty of  the  time.  It  was  unlike  his  kind  and 
generous  nature ;  but  he  could  not  be  a 
Roman  with  impunity. 

It  is  a  little  hard  that  because  he  has  de- 
lighted us  so  greatly,  his  faults  and  frailties 
may  not  be  permitted  to  die.  But  he  is  not 
in  the  position  of  the  poet  for  whom  Mr. 
Tennyson  claims  immunity  from  the  imperti- 
nent curiosity  of  biographers. 

'  He  did  but  give  us  of  his  best: 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave,' 

says  Mr.  Tennyson.  But  Catullus,  unhappily, 
has  given  us  a  great  deal  too  much  of  his 
worst ;  and  things  that  are  unutterably  hate- 
ful have  been  preserved  by  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  their  companions.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing ;  but  no  one  is  entitled  to  say  anything 
about  Catullus,  and  to  pass  it  by.  That  li- 
centiousness was  the  prevailing  sin  of  the 
Roman  world  •,  that  it  mingled  with  their 
religion,  and  ministered  to  the  service  of  their 
gods  ;  that  it  contaminated,  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, even  the  holy  doctrines  and  the  pure 
morality  of  the  early  Church  ; — all  this  is 
known  to  those  who  never  glanced  at   the 


pages  of  a  heathen  poet.  But  what  is  start- 
ling in-  Catullus,  is  the  shameless  indecency 
and  grossness  with  which  such  things  are 
paraded.  You  turn  over  page  after  page,  and 
ask  yourself  with  amazement,  Is  this  the 
language  of  a  man  of  the  finest  sensibilities, 
of  the  tenderest  affections,  of  the  noblest  in- 
tellect? And  how  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  intellect,  affection,  or  sensibility  could 
survive  such  corruption  as  this?  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  the  story  told  of 
Cfesar's  good-natured  forgiveness  of  the  rabid 
invectives  of  our  poet,  furnishes  the  most 
frightful  of  all  indications  of  an  utterly  de- 
graded society.  For  the  kind  of  satire  which 
Catullus  is  pleased  to  adopt,  is  not  that  which 
a  high-minded  man  will  pardon.  To  disre- 
gard personal  abuse,  became  the  greatness  of 
Caisar ;  but  to  laugh  at  such  charges  as  those 
of  Catullus,  to  ask  the  genial  satirist  to  din- 
ner, was  inconsistent  with  dignity  of  character 
and  self-respect.  And  yet  these  are  the  vir- 
tues which,  in  the  best  days  of  Rome,  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  people  had  fixed 
most  thoroughly  in  the  Roman  character. 

In  estimating  the  demerits  of  Catujlus  him- 
self^ all  due  allowance  must  of  course  be 
made  for  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
time.  Nothing  is  so  easily  affected  by  exter- 
nal influences  as  tlio  sense  of  propriety.  No 
feeling  known  toman'kind  changes  so  rapidly 
with  tlic  change  of  habits.  Mr.  Palgrave  is 
obliged  to  exclude  from  his  collection  of  Eng- 
lish lyrics  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
poems  that  ever  came  from  Spenser's  pen, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of 
the  present  day.  Every  one  knows  the  story 
of  Sir  Walter's  old  lady,  and  the  novels  of 
Aphra  Behn.  But  this  sort  of  apology  must 
not  be  stretched  too  far;  and  the  illustration 
we  have  just  used  indicates  fairly  enough  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  admissible.  No  one 
can  pretend  to  blame  Spenser  for  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  Golden  Treasury.  The  plain 
speaking  of  a  pure-minded  man  may  be  unsuit- 
able to  our  manners  ;  but  it  is  not  discredita- 
ble to  himself,  and,  in  some  respects,  not  even 
to  his  age.  But  we  cannot  say  as  much  for 
the  things  that  are  offensive  in  Swift,  or  in 
Smollett,  or  in  Pope.  There  was  a  time 
when  people  could  read  Swift  with  compo- 
sure, who  M'ill  not  read  him  now.  But  they 
never  could  have  read  him  with  the  same 
kind  of  feeling  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Spenser  read  the  '  Epithalamion  ;'  and  Catul- 
lus in  this  respect  resembles  Swift  much  more 
than  he  resembles  Spenser.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  lay  between  them  ;  and  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church  could  not  quite  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  so  many  ages  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  There  is  a  difference,  there- 
fore, between  Catullus  and  the  Dean.     But 
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lioth  of  tliem  exceeded  the  license  of  their 
generation  ;  and  to  that  extent,  the  incom- 
parable abilit}'  of  both  was  adverse  to  the 
good  cause  and  furthered  the  evil.  There  is 
no  excusing  or  palliating  the  offences  of 
either ;  but  one  other  remark  is  suggested  b_y 
the  difference  between  the  age  of  Catullus 
and  our  own,  which  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  repress.  We  must  not  be  liasty  to 
plume  ourselves  on  our  delicacy.  In  this  age 
of  the  world,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  decorous  difference  between  published 
writing  and  private  talk.  The  happy  ascen- 
dancy of  women  in  our  society,  if  there  were 
no  other  reason,  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  a  fact  that  is  undeniable.  But  no  such 
difference  can  have  existed,  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent,  half  a  century  and  more  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ;  and,  therefore,  if, 
instead  of  contrasting  Catullus  with  our  own 
poets,  we  will  only  consider  what  is  the  tone 
of  common  conversation  in  England  among 
tlie  class  of  men  to  whom  Catullus  belonged, 
we  shall  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  judg- 
ing how  much  better  we  are  than  the  genera- 
tions that  are  gone. 

Mr.  Martin  has  wisely  refrained  from 
attempting  to  translate  any  poems  of  the 
class  we  have  been  glancing  at.  His  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Lamb,  was  not  quite  so  judicious. 
He  gives  a  version  of  all  the  poems.  'But 
of  course  he  could  only  do  so  by  resorting  to 
the  mildest  paraphrase  ;'  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  his  imitations  in  this  case  lose  the 
only  advantage  which  his  other  translations 
possess,  that  of  being  bad  verses  in  English, 
on  the  same  subjects  as  those  on  which  Ca- 
tullus had  written  good  verses  in  Latin.  Even 
in  what  remains,  however,  Mr.  Martin  has  a 
difficulty  to  deal  with,  in  a  certain  freedom  of 
speech  that  is  neither  unaccountable  nor  per- 
haps altogether  inexcusable.  We  do  not 
think  he  has  dealt  with  it  very  successfully  ; 
at  least,  he  has  failed  to  preserve  a  very 
remarkable  characteristic  of  his  author — the 
most  curious  combination  in  literature,  of  the 
tone  of  mind  which  takes  its  colour  from 
a  brilliant  and  dissolute  capital,  and  that 
which  takes  its  colour  from  the  simple 
and  coarse  rusticity  of  the  very  opposite 
kind  of  life.  It  is  as  if  the  education  of 
Burns  and  Lord  Byron  had  been  united  in 
one  man.  Niebuhr  remarks  of  all  the  Roman 
poets,  that  they  were  not,  properly  speaking, 
of  Roman,  but  of  Italian  origin.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  the  great  poets  began  to  appear, 
true  Romans  of  every  class  were  to  be  found 
far  less  within  the  walls  of  tlie  city  than  in 
the  Italian  provinces.  The  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  came 
chiefly  from  such  places  as  Tusculum  and 
Arpinum,  while  Rome  itself  was  filled  with 
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foreigners.  That  the  spirit  of  Italian  poetry 
was  influenced  for  good  by  the  nature  of  its 
birth-place,  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
genius  was  touched  to  fine  issues  by  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Itah',  and  the  domestic 
purity  of  Italian  life,  which  could  have  drawn 
no  happy  inspiration  from  the  glare  and  the 
din  of  the  wicked  streets  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  much  of  their  best 
poetry  retains  traces  of  its  rustic  origin,  in  a 
certain  rudeness  of  tone  which  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  that  urbanitas  wliich  their 
men  of  letters  were  so  anxious  to  cultivate, 
and  so  fond  of  trying  to  define.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  Romans,  was  a  polish  and  ele- 
gance of  speech  and  manner  which  only 
Rome  itself  could  confer.  And  even  in  the 
Augustan  'age,  Horace  complains  of  the 
vestigia  ruris  which  remained,  and  would 
long  remain,  in  their  literature.  This  was 
the  source,  probably,  of  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  Latin  language  in  coarse  words  and 
phrases;  and  both  in  the  phraseology  and  in 
the  tone  of  thought,  above  all  in  the  liumour 
of  Catullus,  this  rustic  grossness  displays  itself 
in  a  manner  that  contrasts  very  strangely  in- 
deed with  his  still  more  marvellous  elegance 
and  grace.  We  say'  no  more  of  his  abuse  ; 
but  his  fun  also  has  the  true  country  flavour, 
and  consists  altogether  in  violent  exaggeration, 
in  uproarious  laughter,  and  practicaf  joking. 
There  is  a  very  sharp  and  brilliant  wit  in 
some  of  his  epigrams,  which  is  equally  peeu^ 
liar  to  the  scholarly  inhabitants  of  towns. 
But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  gentle  and 
kindly  humour  which  our  own  writers  have 
carried  to  such  perfection.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  he  ceases  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
Burns. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Catullus  should 
be  best  known  by  his  poems  about  Lesbia. 
Some  of  these  have  been  so  •often  imitated, 
that  wo  are  a  little  apt  to  forget,' in  reading 
them,  how  much  freshness  and  originality 
and  force  of  thought  they  really  display. 
Their  beauty  it  is  impossible  to  overlook. 
Nineteen  hundred  years  have  gone  since  thev 
were  written  ;  and  the  theme  with  which  they 
are  concerned,  and  'all  thoughts,  all  passions, 
all  delights'  that  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  it,  have  been  more  or  less  finely  treated 
by  every  poet,  great  or  small,  since  then  ;  but 
no  love-poems  yet  written  are  more  exquisite 
than  those  of  Catullus.  The  delightful  airy 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  lines  on  Lesbia's 
sparrow,  and  on  the  sparrow's  death,  the 
passionate  grief  of  some  stormier  strains,  and 
the  marvellous  fusion  of  all  these  qualities  in 
others,  are  not  only  admirable  :  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  love-poetry  ever  to  be  so,  they  are 
unique.  A  fine  critic,  Mr.  Palgrave,  has 
said,   that  great  excellence,  by  virtue  of  its 
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appi'oach  to  nature,  is  even  more  mnform 
than  mediocrity.  This  is  true  :  and  if  there 
be  one  topic  more  than  others  in  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  this  uniformity  to 
appear,  it  must  be  that  universal  passion 
which  has  always  been  the  favourite  subject 
of  -poetry.  In  all  love-poetry  there  must 
either  be  lesemblance  or  unreality,  by  reason 
of  the  identity  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Christianity  and  chivalry  may  have 
altered  the  relative  position  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world  :  the  Platonism  of  one 
age,  and  the  gallantry  of  another,  may  have 
influenced  ever  so  deeply  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  society  ;  but  we  doubt  if  the 
heart  has  been  greatly  affected  even  by  such 
changes  as  these.  That  beats,  and  always 
will  beat,  very  much  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  silent  stars  which,  according  to  our  poet, 
have  been  witnessing,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  the  J'tir tiros  hominum  ainores,  have 
had,  we' suspect,  a  singularly  monotonous  sub- 
ject of  contemplation,  whether  they  have 
been  shining  on  the  waters  of  Eurotas,  or  of 
Ganges,  or  of  Yarrow.  But  as  Mr.  Palgrave's 
uniformity  of  excellence  is  notinconsistentwith 
the  widest  variety  in  the  modes  of  excellence, 
from  the  majestic  lyrics  of  Lycidas  to  the  sim- 
ple-hearted humour  of  Duncan  Gray  ;  so  the 
universal  human  feeling,  which  moves  Cleo- 
patra as  well  as  Desdemona,  cannot  inhabit 
hearts  so  diverse  without  changing  its  clia- 
racter  and  expression  as  certainly  as  it  retains 
its  elementary  unity  :  and  so,  to  come  back 
to  Catullus,  there  is  no  love-tale  we  know  of 
in  literature  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  half  dozen  passionate  little 
poems  he  has  written  about  his  Lesbia.  Mr. 
Martin,  we  think,  has  done  wisely  in  placing 
these  together,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
may  be  surmised  to  have  been  written.  In  this 
kind  of  juxtaposition  they  tell  their  story — 
and  a  very  sad  true  story  it  is — much  more 
perfectly  than  where,  as  in  other  editions, 
almost  every  variety  of  lyric  verse  is  inter- 
posed between  the  fondness  and  indignation, 
the  'transport'  and  the  'remorse,'  of  the 
betrayed  and  miserable  poet.  For  these 
poems  are  little  concerned  with  the  pleasant 
and  beautiful  emotions  which  wo  naturally 
look  for  in  amatory  ditties  so  famous.  Tliey 
do  not  dally  with  the  innocence  of  love,  like 
the  old  age.  ihey  describe  the  pangs  and 
agitations  of  an  unwilling  thraldom  ;  the 
griefs  of  a  love  unworthily  bestowed  :  odi  et 
anio  is  their  melancholy  burden.  No  one 
who  considers  what  Catullus  has  written 
about  friendship,  will  doubt  that,  had  fate 
been  kind  to  him,  he  would  have  .spoken  as 
nobly  of  lov.e  also.  What  dignity,  respect, 
and  gentleness  might  not  have  coloured  his 
most  ardent  strains,  had  Lesbia  been  capable 


of  inspiring  a  pure  and  respectful  aflection ! 
But  Lesbia  was  as  detestable  as  she  was  fasci- 
nating ;  and  even  her  lover,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  passion,  attributes  no  virtues  to  her. 

Her  true  name  was  Clodia.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  sister  of  Cicero's  great 
enemy,  the  Clodius  whom  Milo  slew.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  have  tried  to  establish  the 
impossibility  of  that  relationship  ;  but  their 
reasoning  is  founded  chiefly  on  matter-of-fact 
assumptions  as  to  what  a  poet  could  or  could 
not  have  done,  which  aftbrd  in  no  ej'es,  but 
those  of  commentators  more  remarkable  for 
learning  than  for  sensibility,  an  impregnable 
basis  for  argument.  It  seldom  occurs  to 
those  erudite  persons  that  they  must  enter 
into  the  very  soul  of  Catullus  before  they  can 
affirm  with  certainty  that  he  could  not 
have  said  or  done  anything  whatever ;  and 
when  they  tell  us  that  he  could  never  have 
praised  Cicero,  if  Cicero  had  abused  his  mis- 
tress, they  forget  that  they  are  only  saying  in 
effect  that  they  themselves  would  not  have 
done  so.  The  weight  of  such  reasoniuc  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
reasoner  is  able  to  sympathise  with  this  most 
fiery  of  all  the  Itomans.  In  the  case  con- 
cerned, it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that 
Catullus  talks  of  Lesbia  in  quite  as  violent, 
and  in  much  coarser  language,  than  Cicero 
uses  in  vituperating  Clodia.  It  is  true  that 
sucli  a  person  might  listen  very  coolly  to  the 
bitterest  of  her  lover's  reproaches,  and  yet 
think  it  unpardonable  that  he  should  praise 
the  great  contemptuous  orator  who  had  attack- 
ed her  so  savagely  ;  but  the  verses  we  have 
alluded  to  make  this,  at  least,  perfectly  plain 
(if  it  were  not  certain  otherwise),  that  Catul- 
lus' mode  of  recommending  himself  to  fa- 
vour cannot  fairly  be  measured  by  any 
respectable  English  scholar's  notions  of  tho 
probabilities  of  courtship.  It  is  far  from  im- 
possible, also,  that  Catullus  may  have  ceased 
to  desire  the  favour  of  Lesbia,  long  before  the 
eulogium  on  Cicero  was  written.  There  are 
reasons  for  thinking,  as  assuredly  there  are 
many  for  hoping,  that  her  influence  had  no 
veiT  long  duration.  We  need  hardly  add, 
that,  after  all,  the  question  is  of  very  little 
importance.  The  perverse  ingenuity  of  learn- 
ing is  never  exercised  so  unprofitably  as  in 
those  needless  attempts  to  identil'y  the  fair  of 
antiquity.  Whether  she  was  the  sister  of 
Clodius  tho  tribune,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
she  came  of  the  same  great  i'amily,  notorious 
during  many  generations  for  its  wickedness 
and  pride.  She  was  worthy  of  her  race. 
She  was  beautiful  and  charming,  and  perfectly 
heartless  and  wicked.  Even  in  the  exquisite 
trifles  in  which  her  natural,  prettj'  coquetries 
are  sketched  with  so  much  force  and  tender- 
ness— even  iu  the  rapturous  music  to  which 
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till?   triiimph.int   lover  sings    the    old    pafan 
moral  : — 

'  Vivaraus  mea  Losbia  atqiie  ametnus 
Rmiioresqiie  sennra  severiorum 
Oranes  uniiis  festimeinus  assis. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda,' — 

tbe  old  moral,  which  Catulliises  and  Horaces 
in  our  day  are  not  done  with  yet, — even  in 
such  exulting  strains  as  these  we  think  we 
perceive  an  under-song  of  feverish,  half-re- 
luctant passion,  which  suggests  no  commen 
tary  but  that  of  Horace  : 

'  Ah,  miser ! 
Quanta  laborabas  Cbarybdi! 
Digna  puer  meliore  flarama.' 

And  when  we  have  read  tbe  most  glowing 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  verses  that  are  ad- 
dressed '  to  Lesbia  kind,'  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  llenunciation  we  shall  find  in 
the  next  page,  when  '  Lesbia  false'  is  torn 
from  the  poet's  affections,  and  he  bids  her  a 
contemptuous,  heart-broken  farewell.  The 
chain  is  not  broken,  however,  so  soon  or  so 
easily  as  this.  Love  and  hope  revive  ao-ain. 
He  listens  to  her  renewed  vows,  with  a  trem- 
bling hope  that  they  may  be  sincere;  and 
when  that  hope,  too,  is  shattered,  and  he 
knows  too  surely  the  depth  of  her  baseness ; 
when  he  thinks  of  the  old  days  when  she 
vowed  fidelity,  and  remembers  how  generous 
and  confiding  he  was  in  his  affection,  he 
reviles,  indeed,  and  despises  the  unworthy 
object  of  so  much  love;  but  the  very  wrono-s 
that  have  robbed  her  of  his  esteem  only  seem 
to  increase  the  frenzy  of  his  passion.  '  No- 
thing you  do  can  make  me  respect  you,'  he 
exclaims ;  '  nothing  you  do  can  make  me 
cease  to  love  yon  !'  Mr.  Martin  has  made  a 
sad  mistake  in  representing  the  frantic  oscil- 
lations of  this  wounded,  contemptuous,  and 
loving  heart : — 

'  Yes,  love  has  so  wholly  confused  mj  ideas 
Of  rii,du  and  of  wrong,  that  I'll  doat  on  you 
still 
As  fondly,  as  blindly,  although  you  may  be  as 
Demure  or  as  nauglity  as  ever  you  wMl !' 

There  is  no  such  feeble  playfulness  as  this  in 
the  story  at  which  we  have  been  glancing. 
Not  thus  does  Catullus  express  his  lamenta- 
tions and  his  reproaches,  and  the  invincible 
fire  of  passion  by  which  reproach  and  lamen- 
tation are  consumed. 

It  would  be  deplorable  indeed,  if  the  tale 
were  to  end  here.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Martin  is  right  in  placing  last  in  the  series 
the  poem  he  has  entitled  '  Remorse.'  It  is 
pleasant  to  see,  in  this  most  fitting  sequel  of 
all  the  strife  and  struggle  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  hitherto,  how  manly  and   resolute  our 


too  susceptible  poet  could  force  himself  to 
become  ;  and  we  I'eturn  with  more  respect 
and  sympathy  to  the  tenderness  of  the  tri- 
umphant, and  the  lamentations  of  the  for- 
saken lover,  and  even  to  the  bitterest  gibes  of 
the  hurt  and  angry  one,  when  we  have  learned 
to  understand  and  admire  the  masculine  vi- 
g|onr  of  mind  which  ultimately  subdues  these 
wayward  emotions.  Mr.  Martin's  version  of 
these  noble  lines  is  not  felicitous.  The  lines 
we  have  printed  in  italics  are  a  more  than 
usually  feeble  expansion  of  the  terse  and  vigo- 
rous Latin;  and  the  last  stanza  misses  the 
point  of  the  original  altogether  : — 

'If  there  be  joy  for  him  who  can  retrace 

Ills  life,  and  find  some  good  deeds  shining 
there,  , 

"Who  never  plighted  vows  in  the  dread  face 
Of  Heaven,  to  lure  another  to  his  snare  ; 

'Then  many  a  joy  through  many  a  smiling  year 

F(ir  thee,  Oiitullus,  is  there  yet  in  store, 
Requital  of  thy  truth  to  one  so  dear, 

So  false  as  she,  the  maid  thou  dost  adore. 

'  For  kind  and  fond  as  man  can  he,  in  mood. 
In  word  and  act,  so  kind,  so  fond,  wert  thou  ; 
Yet  what  of  that  1    By  her  ingratitude 
All  is  unprized,  all  unremcuihercd  now  / 

'  Why  longer  keep  thy  heart  upon  the  rack? 

Give  to  thy  thoughts  a  higher,  nol)Ier  aim  I 
Tlie  gods  smile  on  thy  path  ;  then  look  not  back 
In  tears  upon  a  love  that  was  thy  shame. 

"Tis  liard  at  once  to  fling  a  love  away 

Tliat  has  been  cherished  with  the  faith  of 
years. 
'Tis  hard— but  'tis  thy  duty.     Come  what  may. 
Crush  every  record  of  its  joys,  its  fears ! 

'  0  ye  great  gods !  if  yon  can  pity  feel, 

If  e'er  to  dying  wretch  your  aid  was  given, 
See  me  in  agony  before  yon  kneel. 

To  beg  this  curse  may  from  me  far  be  driven, 

'  Which  creeps  in  drowsy  horror  through  each 
vein — 
Leaves  me  no  thought  from  bitter  anguish 
free. 
I  do  not  ask  she  may  be  kind  again ; 

No,  nor  be  chaste,  for  that  may  never  be  1 

'  I  ask  for  peace  of  mind — a  spirit  clear 

From  the  dark  taint  tliat  now  upon  it  rests. 

Give,  then,  O  give,  ye  gods  1  this  boon  so  dear 

To  one  who  ever  hath  revered  your  'bests.' 

Mr.  Martin  contrasts  this  poem,  a  little 
unreasonably,  with  the  odes  in  which  Horace 
seems  to  find  '  satisfaction  in  the  faded  charms 
and  personal  degradation'  of  Lydia  and  Lyce. 
There  is  no  fair  comparison,  surely,  between 
the  satirical  play  of  fancy  in  one  poet,  and  the 
actual  record  of  a  calamitous  and  turbulent 
passion  which  we  find  in  the  other.  'Catul- 
lus loved,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  'and  Horace  onlv 
fancied    he    did.'     We    very   much  doubt  if 
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Horace  ever  fancied  that  he  loved  eitlier  Ly- 
dia  or  Lyce.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that 
these  may  have  been  real  persons,  but  the 
reverse  is  just  as  likely  ;  and  whether  they 
had  an  actual  or  only  a  poetical  existence — 
whether  Horace  has  sketched  f'roui  the  lite  in 
all  the  details  of  these  portraits,  or  in  the 
general  features  only — it  must  be  plain  to  all 
tnie  lovers  of  that  poetical  moralist,  that,  so 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  the  picture  is 
tmly  ideal.  He  is  not  the  only  writer  who 
has  found  a  fair  subject  for  satire  in  the  idle 
and  wanton  old  age  that  will  not  yield  its 
place  among  the  dancing  virgins.  There  is 
nothing  more  heartless,  that  we  can  see,  in 
the  dishonoured  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  of 
Lyce  than  in  those  of  Lady  Kew  :  we  think 
there  is  almost  as  pitiful  a  sadness  in  the  hard 
words  of  the  Roman  satirist  as  in  those  of  the 
Englishman,  who  has  inherited  so  much  of 
his  clearness  of  vision,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  of  his  good- 
humoured  wisdom  also  ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  connecting 
the  personality  of  the  one  writer  than  that  of 
the  other  with  the  theme  of  which  he  may 
happen  for  the  moment  to  be  discoursing. 
'  There  is  no  more  unfortunate  mistake,'  says 
Buttniann,  'than  that  of  looking  on  the  odes 
of  Horace  as  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
each  of  wliich,  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
posed, was  grounded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  some  real  occurrence.'  That  there  are 
such  occasional  poems  in  Horace,  we  do  not 
question  ;  but  those  of  which  Lydia  is  the 
subject  can  hardly  be  numbered  among  them. 
It  is  Lydia  whom  he  conjures  by  all  the  gods 
to  say  vvhy  she  is  leading  Sybaris  to  his  ruin  ; 
it  is  Lydia  who  tlirows  him  into  a  fever  of  jea- 
lousy, because  she  is  in  love  with  Telephus; 
it  is  Lydia  who  inspires  the  exquisite,  inimi- 
table dialogue  which  every  one  translates ;  it 
is  Lydia  whom  he  taunts  with  her  faded 
charms  and  deserted  age,  and  the  unshaken 
windows,  and  the  unopened  door,  once  so  fre- 
quent on  its  hinges.  How  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  one  and  the  same  actual  person- 
age was  the  theme  of  these  very  dissimilar 
effusions?  And  if  the  Lydias  they  celebrate 
cannot  be  identified  with  one  another,  is  there 
really  any  reason  for  hinting  that  in  the  last 
of  them  Horace  is  reviling  a  mistress  with 
whom  he  had  once  fancied  that  he  was  in 
love  ?  This  most  popular  of  all  the  ancients 
lias  suflered  enough  in  fame  and  character 
from  the  purblind  stolidity  of  the  criticism 
that  insists  on  interpreting  every  sentence  to 
the  letter  ;  that  will  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  irony  or  pleasantry  ;  that  gravely 
reprehends  his  neglect  of  the  gods ;  that  twits 
him  with  cowardice  because  of  the  half-playful 
non  bene  with  which  he  recalls  his  own  share 


in  the  rout  at  Philippi.  But  a  worse  and 
more  injurious  literalness  is  that  which  cannot 
conceive  that  such  a  sketch  as  this  of  Lydia, 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  personal 
history.  The  truth  is,  he  was  capable  of 
thi'nking  of  other  things  besides  himself  and 
his  own  attachments  :  he  was  painting,  after 
his  fashion,  the  life  and  manners  of  his  time; 
and,  though  he  does  not  leave  himself  out  of 
the  picture,  there  is  room  in  that  ample  can- 
vas for  Lalages  and  Glyceras  and  Lydias 
without  number,  for  whom  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  never  heaved  a  sigh. 

The  exuberant  fervour  of  temperament 
which  is  manifest  in  the  love-poems  of  Catul- 
lus, displays  itself  also,  in  a  manner  much 
pleasanter  to  contemplate  now,  in  those  that 
are  dedicated  to  friendship.  There  is  some- 
thing so  direct  and  fearless  in  all  that  we  see 
of  this  man's  disposition,  that  even  the  'folly 
and  weakness  of  a  misplaced  and  excessive 
affection'  may  well  be  forgiven  him.  And  his 
power  of  loving  was  not  always  ill-directed. 
The  circle  of  his  fiicnds  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  one.  Among  the  number  were  some 
of  the  most  distinguished,  and  even  illustrious 
men  of  the  day  ;  and  towards  many  of  them 
his  feeling  seems  to  have  been  of  a  kind  that 
is  not  ver}'  common  anywhere,  and  was  pro- 
bably more  than  usually  rare  among  his 
countrymeu  and  contemporaries.  Niebuhr 
complains  that  the  Latin  language  has  no 
word  for  that  tender  love  for  one's  friends  and 
relatives  which  the  Greeks  called  (fO-.rjiSro^yia. ; 
and  adds,  with  characteristic  boldness  of 
assertion,  that  the  feeling  itself  was  not  a 
Roman  one.  We  are  inclined  to  accept,  with 
great  submission,  even  the  obiter  dicta — and 
this  is  no  more — of  so  great  a  diviner  as  Nic- 
buhr.  But  whether  this  sentiment  was,  in 
general,  a  Roman  characteristic  or  not,  un- 
questionably it  is  expressed  more  finely  no- 
where than  in  the  writings  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Romans  that  are  known  to  us.  Niebuhr 
himself  makes  one  e.\ception  in  favour  of 
Cicero ;  and  no  one  ever  looked  at  the  ora- 
tor's letters  who  will  not  agree  with  him. 
There  are  vanities,  and  jealousies,  and  animo- 
sities enough  in  these  letters;  but  there  is 
Tiro,  and  there  is  TuUia ;  and  the  lavish  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  the  living,  and  the 
passionate  grief  for  the  dead,  are  as  striking 
and  memorable  as  anything  in  the  history  of 
human  kindness.  Cicero  always  shows  us  as 
much  of  the  man  as  of  the  author;  but  we 
see  more  of  him  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
what  we  do  see  is  more  attractive.  The 
friend  and  the  father  is  more  amiable  than 
the  man  of  letters,  more  estimable  than  the 
Consular  of  Rome.  But  Cicero  is  not  so 
singular  in  this  respect  as  Niebuhr  would 
have    us    believe.     The   sentimental   part   of 
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Horace's    nature    was    probably    somewhat 
chilled  by  his  characteristic  sobriety  of  tem- 
perament.    But  the   author   of  the  Lament 
for    Qaintilins    surely    knew    what    affection 
meant ;  and,   to   our  mind,   there    is  a    still 
more  striking — because  unconscious — indica- 
tion of  an  amiable  disposition  in  his  habit  of 
addressing  whatever  touched  bira  dceplv,  to 
some  one  of  his  familiar  friends.     He  could 
not  disburden  himself  of  the  feelings  of  which 
his  heart  and  mind  were  full,  withont  suppos- 
ing the  presence  of  some  Fuscus  or  Postumus, 
to    whom    he    might    imagine    that   he   was 
speaking.     And  a  sterner  Roman  than  Horace 
or    Cicero    has    revealed    here    and   there   a' 
deeper  fountain  of  tenderness  than  either  of 
them.     No   devotedness  of  any  Boswell  of 
them  all  is  comparable  to  the  strength  of  love 
and   sorrow   which   the  great  biographer  of 
Agricola    has    compressed    into    a    sentence. 
But  why  multiply  examples  ?     No  one  feels 
more    deeply  than    Catullus   the   sentiments 
which   Niebuhr   has  denied   to  all  his  race. 
No  one  has  expressed  them  with  less  pretence 
and  affectation,  or  with    greater  fervour  and 
greater    truth.     And  this    is  true    not  only 
of  the  poems  which  are  meant  to  call  forth 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart :  it  is  quite  as 
perceptible   also  in    those    occasional  trifles, 
which    sometimes    throw    as   much  light   as 
graver  writings  on  an  author's  peculiarities  of 
temperament.     In  one  and  the  other  we  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  the  prevailing  pre- 
sence   of  a    friendly  and   genial   disposition. 
Whether  he  is  bantering  his  familiars  with  a 
gay  and  easy  raillery,  which  is  pleasant  and 
admirable  even  now,  or  with  a  freedom  which 
the   most  outspoken   of  the  moderns  would 
hardly  dare  to  imitate — pursuing  them  into 
the    most    questionable    company — inviting 
them   to  dine  with    him,   and   to  bring  the 
dinner — cherishing  their   most   trifling    pre- 
sents— welcoming  their  return  from  abroad — 
or  pensively  regretting,  as  he  parts  from  them, 
the  many  and  various  paths  his  pleasant  com- 
rades must  inevitably  travel, — the  same  open 
warmthof  character  is  alwavs  perceptible,  and 
always  inexpressibly  attractive.     And  when 
he  touches,  as  he  is  forced  to  do,  upon  graver 
and  sadder  themes — the  griefs  and  injuries 
which,   in  this  life,   are    inseparable  from   a 
heart  so  tender — it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  of  ordinary  feeling  to  read   him  withoiit 
being  moved.     There  is  nothing,  indeed,  sen- 
timental or  whining  about  Catullus.     He  is 
equally    straightforward    and    manly    in    his 
pathos  and  in  bis  cheerfulness;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  no  change  in  times  and  circumstan- 
ces can  make  him  cease  to  affect  us.     Some- 
thing of  all   this  may  be  discovered  in  Mr. 
Martin's  translation.     Much   of  it   is    to    be 
found  in  the  Latin  only,  or  it  must  be  taken 


on  trust ;  for  the  ideas  of  Catullus,  of  what- 
ever complexion  they  are,  seem  to  fall  natu- 
rally into  the  language  and  rhythm,  the  most 
happily  adapted  for  their  expression.  This 
merit,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Martin  is  often 
unable  to  preserve.  It  is  most  difficult  pro- 
bably, and  most  important  to  preserve  i{,  in 
those  gayer  and  lighter  pieces,  in  which,  as 
there  is  little  feeling  and  only  very  obvious 
thought,  that  which  is  really  characteristic 
and  admirable  is  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
expression.  It  is  no  blame  to  Mr.  Martin 
that  the  delicate  bloom  of  such  things  as 
these  will  not  survive  the  process  of  transfu- 
sion ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  reason  for  not 
quoting  versions,  which,  even  when  they  are 
most  conscientiously  literal,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  successful.  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  translating  the  more 
tender  effusions.  It  has  little  of  Catullus  but 
the  cordiality  : — 

'  Dearest  of  all,  Veranius!     Oh  my  friend  ! 

Hast  thou  come  back  from  lliy  lung  pilgrim- 
age, 
With  brothers  twin  in  soul  tliy  days  to  spend, 
And  by  thy  heartli-fire  clieer  thy  mother's 
age? 

'  And  art  thou  truly  come?     Oh  welcome  news  ! 
And  I  shall  see  thee  safe,  and  hear  once  more 
Tljy  tales  of  Spain,  its  tribes,  its  feats,  its  views, 
Flow  as  of  old  from  thy  exhanstless  store  I 

'  And  I  shall  gaze  into  thine  eyes  again  ! 
And  I  again  shjill  fold  thee  to  my  breast! 
Oh  you,  who  deem  yourselves  most  blest  of 
men. 
Which  of  you  all  like  unto  me  is  blest !' 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  admiring 
this  most  simple  and  touching  expression  of 
affection,  and  will  probably  be  verv  willing 
to  believe  that  Veranius  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  been  so  fond  of  his  mother  and  bro- 
thers, furnishes  another,  though  a  loss  illus- 
trious argument,  for  the  refutation  of  Niebuhr. 
The  poet,  however,  was  not  always  so  fortu- 
nate in  his  friendships.  Alphenus  deserted 
him;  Rufus  betrayed  him;  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  addresses  Cornilicius : — • 

'Male  est,  Ooroifici,  tuo  CatuUo, 
Male  est,  mehercule,  et  laboriose 
Et  rnngis,  niagis,  in  dies  et  horas  ; 
Quern  tu,  quod  miniinnm  facilliinumque  est, 
Qua  solutus  es  adlocutione  ? 
li-ascor  tibi.     Sic  meos  amores? 
Paulimi  quid  lubet  adlocudonis 
Miestius  lacriuiis  Simonideis.' 

'  xVI),  CurnifiL'ius,  ill  at  ease 
Is  thy  Catullus'  breast ; 
Each  day,  each  hour  that  passes,  sees 
Him  more  and  more  depri-'ssod. 
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'  And  yet  no  word  of  comfort,  no 
Kind  tlionjilit,  however  slight, 
Conies  from  thy  hand.     Ah,  is  it  so 
That  you  my  love  requite  ? 

'  One  little  lay  to  lull  my  fears, 
To  give  my  spirit  ease; 
Ay,  tlioufih  'twere  sadder  than  the  tears, 
Of  sad  Simonides.' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  placing 
beside  this  little  poem,  a  sonnet  of  Words- 
worth, which  touches  a  similar  theme.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  compare  the  direct  and 
obvious  manner  of  Catullus,  with  the  involved 
and  curious  thought  of  the  most  reflective  of 
the  moderns.  The  feeling  of  both  poets  is 
equally  tender  and  true;  but  the  one  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  emotion  which  must  have 
vent ;  the  other,  brooding  pensively  over  bis 
own  affection  and  his  friend's  unkindness, 
twists  the  plain  sentiment  into  strange  and 
beautiful  shapes,  and  forces,  as  he  well  knew 
bow,  the  commonest  things  of  nature  into 
new  association  with  his  imaainative  ffrief: — 

'  Why  art  thou  silent  ?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  suck  weak  fibre,  that  the  treacherous  air, 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nouglitbut  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak  ! — tliougli  tliis  soft  warm  heart,  once  free 

to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary,  cold, 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow, 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may 
know.' 

The  way  in  which  he  feels  and  speaks  of  a 
sorrow  of  another  kind,  is  still  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  character  of  his  friend- 
ships. His  brother  died  in  the  Troad,  and 
wa8  buried  at  Cape  Rhaeteura.  Catullus 
writes  about  this  loss  to  his  friends  ;  and  Mr. 
Martin  observes,  with  great  force  and  justice, 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  does  so,  '  speaks 
■v-olumes  as  to  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their 
friendship.  Men  are  bound  by  iio  common 
ties  when  heart  speaks  to  heart  the  secrets  of 
a  sorrow  so  sacred.'  This  loss  itself  was  an 
affliction  of  such  a  nature,  as  we  hardly  read 
oi  elsewhere,  till  we  come  to  the  '  In  Memo- 
riam '  of  Tennyson,  since  David  mourned  for 
Jonathan  to  the  mountains  of  Gilboa.  Every 
pleasure  and  every  object  of  life  is  associated 
in  his  memory  with  the  brother  he  has  lost; 
all  his  studies  and  pursuits  have  become  dis- 
tasteful ;  even  the  power  and  the  delight  of 
poetry  is  turned  to  unutterable  sadness.  '  O 
.misero'— he  exclaims — 


'  O  misero  frater,  ademte  mihi  ! 
Tn  mea,  tu  moriens  fregisti  couminda  frater  : 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  doiuus ; 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra, 

Quie  tnus  in  vita  dulcis  alebat  amor.' 

The  most  mournful  feature  in  all  this  lamen- 
tation, Mr.  Martin,  by  a  very  unpardonable 
departure  from  his  original,  has  lost.  'A 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  meet  once 
more,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  thinking  more  of  the 
conventional  wail  we  have  heard  so  often, 
than  of  anything  he  found  in  Catullus.  For 
Catullus,  there  was  no  such  certainty.  The 
idea  that  saddens  even  the  raptures  of  the 
lover — the  endless  night,  the  dreamless  sleep 
— must  have  weighed  with  tenfold  desolation, 
on  the  heart  of  the  mourner.  When  he 
came  to  the  shores  of  the  Troad,  with  his 
dreary  funeral  gifts,  it  was  to  bid  his  brother 
an  eternal  farewell.  No  Roman  of  that  day 
would  have  written  Mr.  Martin's  line.  A 
vague  fancy  there  might  be,  a  wild  hope  of  a 
world  to  come,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect :  Catullus  might  muse  over  the 
grave,  and  marvel  if  our  grief  for  the  dead 
could  touch  their  spirits  where  they  are  :  the 
noble  sorrows  of  Tacitus  might  cast  across 
the  darkness  of  the  abyss  a  momentary  gleam 
of  almost  hope — Si  quis  jnorum  manibus 
locus  ;  si,  ut  sajnentibus  placet,  non  cum  cor- 
pore  cxtiric/uuntur  mar/nce  animce  ptlacide  qui- 
esca.i / — But  even  this  is  clouded  with  a 
'ghastlier  doubt'  than  we  can  easily  com- 
prehend. Men  went  down  into  the  tomb, 
where  the  great  and  the  brave  had  gone 
before  them,  where  pious  .^neas,  and  TuUus 
and  Ancus  were,  and,  like  them,  became  dust 
and  a  shadow  ;  and  neither  poet  nor  philoso- 
pher knew  more.  There  is  no  such  hopeful 
confidence  as  that,  which  Mr.  Martin  does 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  bira,  in  all  the 
complaints  of  Catullus.  In  the  lines  in 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  insert  this 
sentiment,  our  readers  shall  judge  if  a  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  found.  We  print  both  Latin 
and  English  : — 

'  Multas  per  gentes  et  multa  per  sequora  vectus 

Advenio  lias  miseras,  frater  ad  inferias, 
Ut  te  postreino  donarein  munere  mortis 

Et  nmtum  nequidquani  alloquerer  cinerera, 
Quaiidoquideni  tortnnamihi  tete  abstulit  ijisum 

Heu  miser  indigne  frater  .ademte  mihi. 
Nunc  tamen  interca  prisco  quK  more  parentam, 

Tradita  sunt  tristes  munera  ad  inlerias, 
Accipe  fraterno  multum  manantia  fletu, 

Atque  in  perpetuuin,  frater,  ave  atque  vale.' 

'  O'er  many  a  sea,  o'er  many  a  stranger  land, 
I  bring  this  tribute  to  thy  lonely  tomb, 
My  brother  !  and  beside  the  narrow  room 

That  holds  tliy  silent  ashes  vvee|iing  stand. 

Vainly  I  call  to  thee.     Who  can  command 
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An  answer  forth  from  Orcas'  drearv  gloom  ? 
Oh,  brother,  brother,  life  lost  all  its  bloom, 
Wlieu  thou  Wert  snatched  from  me  with  pitiless 

hand ! 
A  day  wid  come,  when   we  shall   meet  once 
more ! 
Jleanwhile  these  gifts,  which  to  the  honoured 
grave 
Of  those  they  loved  in  life,  our  sires  of  yore, 

With  pious  hand,  and  reverential,  gave, 
Accept :  gilts  moistened  with  a  brother's  tears  I 
And  now  farewell,  and  rest  thee  from  all  fears.' 

These  lines  are  pretty  enough,  but  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  say  that  they  are  a 
translation  of  those  that  precede  them.  One 
interpolation  we  have  noticed  already.  The 
fourth  line  is  an  equally  gratuitous  addition  : 
'  Beside  the  narrow  room  that  holds  thy 
silent  ashes  weeping  stand,'  is  not  in  the 
original ;  and  as  he  has  introduced  the  silent 
ashes  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Catul- 
lus, it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  translate  : 
these  words,  where  they  do  occur ;  and  Mr. 
Martin  again  substitutes  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  [ 
for  '  who  can  command  an  answer  forth  from  j 
Orcus  dreary  gloom  ?'  is  also  an  interpolation  I 
of  the  translator's,  and  a  feeble  one.  So  is  i 
'  life  lost  all  its  bloom  ;'  so  is  '  with  pitiless 
hand  ;'  so,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  next  line ; 
so  is  '  rest  thee  from  all  fears,'  unless  that  be 
meant  for  a  mistranslation  of  ave.  It  is  only 
natural  that  Mr.  Martin,  being  obliged  to 
find  room  for  the  copious  expression  of  so 
many  of  his  own  ideas,  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  e.xolude  one  at  least  of  his  author's, 
and  leave  the  indigne  of  Catullus  unrepre- 
sented in  English.  And  it  is  inevitable  that, 
with  so  much  inaccuracy,  he  shouhl  miss  alto- 
gether the  heartrending  desolation  of  the 
feeling  which  makes  the  original  so  melan- 
choly. 

The  same  enthusiasm  and  vivacity  which 
mark  his  personal  feelings  are  characteristic 
also  of  his  feelings  about  nature  and  the 
world.  There  is  a  youthful  freshness,  bright- 
ness, and  spirit  iu  his  effusions,  wherever 
they  touch  upon  such  topics  as  these,  that  is 
quite  as  fine  and  beautiful  in  its  way,  as  that 
deeper  fellowship  with  nature  which  the 
greatest  of  our  own  poets  have  taught  us  to 
enjoy.  He  seldom  indulges  in  minute  de- 
scription ;  he  never,  that  we  remember,  falls 
into  philosophical  contemplation  ;  but  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful  aspects  of  nature 
move  him  directly  and  deeply,  and  one  or 
two  rapid  and  magical  words  preserve  for  us 
the  scene,  and  his  overflowing  delight  in  it. 
Every  touch  of  this  kind  is  significant,  not  of 
his  poetical  feeling  merely,  but  of  his  open, 
vivacious,  ebullient  temperament.  If  he  suf- 
fered greatly,  he  enjoyed  greatly*  He  must 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  living;  and  he 
seems  to   have   derived  it  equally  from  the 


brilliant  life  of  the  capital,  the  quiet  study  of 
books,  the  loveliness  of  the  country,  and  from 
seeing,  and  hearing  abQUt  all  that  was  new, 
and  great,  and  interesting  in  a  world  not  yet 
entirely  Roman.  We  have  seen  how  eager 
he  was  to  hear  of  the  strange  places,  and 
tribes  and  habits  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  the  famous  Asian 
cities  interest  him  as  greatly,  and  he  antici- 
pates the  delight  of  visiting  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  we  cannot  blame  Mr.  Mar- 
tin for  inadequately  rendering — 

'  Ad  claras  Asije  volemus  urbes. 
Jam  mens  praetrepidans  avet  vagari. 
Jam  losti  studio  pedes  vigescuut.' 

This  tour  in  Asia  was  made  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  unsuccessful  raid  into  Bithynia. 
He  returned  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Sirmio, 
sailing  from  the  Euxine  up  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Po  to  the  Lago  di  Garda,  in  a  vessel  of 
his  own,  which  Mi-.  Martin  calls  a  pinnace. 
The  poem  in  which  he  celebrates  the  voyage 
and  the  pinnace,  is  among  the  most  graceful 
and  musical  of  all  that  he  has  written.  Our 
limits  oblige  us  to  abstain  from  quoting  it; 
but  one  poem  in  connection  with  his  journey 
we  must  find  room  for, — that  famous  one  in 
which,  from  the  toils  and  excitements  of  his 
foreign  wanderings,  he  turns  to  refresh  him- 
self with  the  sight  of  Sirmio,  his  home,  and 
his  Lares.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  as  success- 
ful here,  we  think,  as*any  of  his  predecessors. 
Leigh  Hunt,  an  admirable  translator,  fails  in 
this  case,  because,  iu%is  anxiety  to  make  a 
pretty  poem,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  adhere  to  his  original.  Mr.  Elton  is  as  far 
from  the  truth,  and  is  not  so  pretty  as  Leigh 
Hunt.  Moore  is  very  happy  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  first  line  ;  and  his  felicity  might 
have  taught  both  himself  and  his  rivals  a 
lesson,  for  it  arises  from  his  simple  accuracy. 
The  '  Peninsularum,  Sirmio,  insularumque, 
Ocelle,'  of  Catullus,  is  reproduced  exactly  in 
his 

'  Sweet  Sirmio,  thou  the  very  Eye 
Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles.' 

In  other  respects  he  is  worse  than  cither 
Elton  or  Hunt.  Like  them,  Mr.  Martin 
misses  the  beauty  of  the  first  line.  His  ver- 
sion of  the  two  last  lines  is  also  unpleasing. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  quite  untranslateable  ; 
but  Mr.  Martin,  as  he  shows  in  his  notes,  has 
so  fine  a  perception  of  their  beauty  and 
meaning,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  little"  trouble  might  have  brought  him 
much  nearer  the  mark.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Catullus,  if  he  had  written  in  English, 
would  never  have  asked  the  waves  to  trim 
their  dimples  ;  and  he  certainly  says  nothing 
like  it  in  Latin. 
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'■Sirmid,  tliou  fairest  far  beneath  the  sky 
Of  all  the  isles  and  jntting  shores  that  lie 
Deeply  euibcsomed  in  calm  inland  lalce, 
Or  where  the  wavesof  the  vast  ocean  break, 
Oh  joys  of  joys,  to  gaze  on  thee  once  more  ! 
I  scarce  believe  that  I  have  left  the  shore 
Of  Tliynia,  and  Bithynin's  parching  plain, 
And  gaze  on  thee  in  safety  once  again ! 
Oh  what  more  sweet  than  when,  from  care  set 

free, 
The  spirit  laj'S  its  burden  down,  and  we. 
With  distant  travel  spent,  come  home  and  spread 
Our  limbs  to  rest  along  the  wished-for  bed  ! 
This,  this  alone,  repays  such  toils  as  these ! 
Smife,  then,  fair  Sirmio,  and  thy  master  please  ; 
And  you,  bright  Lydian  waves,  your  dimples 

trim, 
Let  evtry  smile  of  home  be  wreathed  for  bim.' 

We  have  given  so  many  of  Mr.  Martin's 
failure.s,  that  we  are  happy  to  think  that  our 
remaining  extracts  will  all  of  them  be  admir- 
able. The  following  version  of  Priapus,  the 
garden  o'od,  we  think  excellent.  It  is  a  very 
accurate  translation,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
poem  in  English  : — 

'  This  farm  and  homestead  here  among  the  fens, 
With  rushes  and  with  [ilaited  sedges  thatch'd, 
Have  I,  oh  youths,  I,  whom  a  rustic  asu 
Shaped  from  a  withered  oak,  so  nursed  that 

they 
With  each  new  year  have  flourish'd  more  and 

more. 
For  they  that  do  this  humble  cottage  own 
Pay  me  due  rites,  and  worship  me  as  god. 
Both  sire  and  son, — th»onewith  constant  care, 
Suffering  no  bramble,  thorn,  or  clambering  grass 
To  clog  my  shrine  ;  the  other  fetching  me 
His  simple  offerings  witli  unstinting  hand. 
In  the  first  budding  of  the  bloomy  spring 
Upon  my  altar  is  a  chaplet  laid 
Of  niany-colour'd  flow'rets,  interwoven 
With  tender  corn-ears  in  their  sheaths  of  green. 
There  too  are  yellow  violets  laid,  beside 
The  safl'rou  poppy,  and  the  creamy  gourd. 
Sweet-smelling  apples,  and  the  ruddy  grape. 
In  the  green  umbrage  of  the  vineyard  grown. 
Sometimes  the  bearded  he-goat,  and  his  mate. 
She  of  the  horny  hoof,  (but  blab  not  this!) 
Dye  with  their  blood  my  altar:  in  returTi 
For  all  which  honours  is  Priapus  hound 
To  do  his  office,  yarely,  and  to  ward 
The  orchard  of  his  master  and  the  vines. 
Wherefore,  oh  boys,  take  hence  your  thievish 

hands. 
The  man  who  owns  the  neighbouring  farm  is 

rich, 
And  that  Priapus  slumbers  on  his  post  ; 
Hie  thither,  then,  and   help  yourselves !     This 

path 
Will  carry  yon  at  once  into  his  grounds.' 

There  is  something  very  attractive,  we 
think,  in  the  pleasure  with  which  such  men 
as  Catullus  and  Horace  appear  to  regard  the 
simplicity  of  rustic  devotion.  The  Pheidile 
of  the  latter  poet  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  this  Priapus  ;  and  each  of  them 


presents  us,  in  times  remarkable  for  the  rest- 
less intellects  and  ferocious  tempers  by  which 
the   great   world  was   agitated,  with   a   very 
pretty  picture,  surelv,  of  the  domestic  altar, 
and  the  humble  offering,  and  the   innocent 
hands  which  have  little  but  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  lay  before  their  quiet  and  harmless 
deities.      No   doubt  the   Lares   of   Pheidile 
must  be  appeased  with  an   avida  porca  be- 
sides their  corn,  and  Priapus  is  occasionally 
indulged  with  the  flesh  of  goats — and  very 
amusing,  indeed,  is  the  caution  with  which 
he    confesses  the   slaughter, — but    the  com- 
monest off^erings  are  flowers  and  fruits,  rose- 
mary   and     myrtle,    consecrated    meal,   and 
grains  of  salt.     For  the   offices  of  these  dei- 
ties are  domestic  and  rural  ;  and  their  favour 
is  to  be  won  by  no  costly  sacrifices.     And  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all   this  is  mere 
idolatrous  folly,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  difl'erence  in  Christian  eyes  between  one 
false  god   and   another.     Turning  from   the 
more  solemn  aspects  of  the  question — for  we 
would  not  speak  lightly  or  hastily  on  these 
— there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  early 
religion  of  Italy  and  the  darker  blasphemies 
and  bloodier  shrines  which  came  into  credit 
in    Rome,    when    the    crowded    heavens    of 
Greece  and  Asia  had  overwhelmed   the  old 
Roman   gods.      There    is    a   wide   difference 
between  the  morality  of  a  people  which  cul- 
tivates such  comparatively  pure  divinities  as 
we  have  been  speaking   of,  and  that  of  one 
which   devotes   itself   as   assiduously  to  the 
worship   of    divinities    that    are    brutal    and 
savage — almost  as  wide  as  the  difference  be- 
tween Pheidile  and  the  frantic  prophets  of 
Baal.     And    we  need    not   go   further  than 
Catullus  in  order  to  understand  the  distinc- 
tion.    For  he  who  has  so  well    treated  the 
simplicity  of   the   garden   god  is   still  more 
successful  in  exhibiting  the  tenible  passions 
that  spring  from  a  darker  and  fiercer  super- 
stition.    The  great  and  famous  poem  of  Atys 
expresses,  with  a  power  that  is  transcendent 
and  unique,  the  frenzy,  the  triumph,  the  deso- 
lation, and  the  despair  of  the  hapless  votaries 
of  Cybele.     It  is  a  picture  of  such  frightful 
iniquitous  mysteries  as  never  can  exist  again 
in   the   world.     Mr.   Maitin   has   been  more 
successful    than   we   could    have  believed    it 
possible,  in  rendering  this  wonderful  poem. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  marvellous  power  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  he  has  produced  a  very  rapid  and 
vigorous  version,  which  greatly  surpasses  any 
otiiorwe  have  met  with.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
he  has  beaten  a  more  considerable  poet,  for 
Leigh  Hunt's  translation  is  much  less  happy. 
We  canijot  say  so  much  for  the  translation 
of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.     Some 
Hues  here  and  there,  indeed,  are  beautifully 
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and  skilfully  rendered  ;  but  the  greater  part 
is  feeble,  conventional,  and  difi'use.  Mindful 
of  our  promise,  therefore,  we  make  no  con- 
siderable extracts.  But  we  cannot  pass  the 
poem  itself  without  one  word  of  affectionate 
admiration.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  ima- 
ginative picture  than. that  with  which  the 
poem  opens,  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  first 
ship  passing  o'er  yet  untravelled  seas  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece. 

'  Soon  as  its  prow  the  breezy  watei'S  shore, 
That  broke  in  foam  around  tlie  torturing  oar. 
Out  of  the  creaiuing  surges  in  amaze, 
Wild  faces  rose  on  that  strange  sight  to  araze — 
The  Nereids  of  the  deep  :  and  mortals  then 
Beheld  what  never  they  beheld  again — 
The  Njnnplis  of  Ocean  lift  their  rosy  breasts 
Above  the  foam-flakes  of  the  billows'  crests.' 

There  is  a  description  of  Morning  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  poem  which  even  Milton  has 
hardly  surpassed.  And  human  passions  are 
handled  as  finely  as  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  fancy.  The  desolation  of  the 
deserted  Ariadne — her  complaints,  her  mena- 
ces, her  imprecations,  that  are  all  so  ineffec- 
tual— are  as  tragic  as  those  of  Dido  ;  and  if 
the  burden  of  our  sympathy  is  less  intole- 
rable, it  is  only  because  we  know  that  the 
lad}',  instead  of  terminating  her  own  wretched 
existence,  will  permit  herself  to  be  consoled. 
Theweddingbanquet,  the  divine  guests,  the  no 
ble  mystic  song  of  the  Parc»,  are  equally  fine. 
They  carry  us  into  the  region  of  pure  poetry. 

But  the  finest  Epithalamium,  with  one  ex- 
ception, that  has  ever  been  written,  is  that 
on  the  marriage  of  Julia,  and  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  Or  if  the  hymn  in  the  fourth  book 
of  'I'aradise  Lost'  is  an  Epithalamium,  then 
there  are  two  exceptions.  For  the  sweet 
Christian  gravity  of  Spenser,  whether  it 
harmonise  with  modern  manners  or  not,  is 
infinitely  higher  than  anything  we  can  expect 
to  find  in  Catullus.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  Spenser  sings  of  his  wedding-da}' : — 

'  Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide,  that  .she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  the  jiostes  adorne  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  girbinds  trim, 
For  to  receyve  this  saint  with  honour  dew 
That  oommeth  in  to  you. 
With  trembling  steps  and  liumble  reverence 
She  commeth  in  before  th'  Almighties  view  : 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learne  obedience, 
When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 
To  humble  your  proud  faces. 
Bring  her  up  to  th'  liigh  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make: 
And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes; 
Tlie  whiles,  with  hollow  throates 
The  choristers,  the  joyous  antheme  sing, 
That  all   the   woods   may  answer,  and  their 
ecoho  ring.' 


That  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  may  be 
safely  permitted  in  a  poem  of  which  this  is 
the  prevailing  tone,  need  hardly  be  said. 
And  while  the  sacred  purity  of  sentiment 
raises  this  English  hymn  far  above  the  reach 
of  the  Roman,  its  merely  poetical  merits  are 
as  great  as  his.  Greater  they  could  not  be. 
But  Catullus,  like  Spenser,  also  tries  to  ele- 
vate his  nuptial  song  by  choosing  the  most 
sacred  idea  he  knew  of,  for  its  central  motive  : 
an  idea,  however,  as  far  below  that  of  Spenser 
as  law  and  order  are  below  religion.  For 
the  Roman  reverence  for  Hymen  springs 
from  a  principle  which  pervades  the  whole 
thought  and  history  of  that  wonderful  peo- 
ple. The  sacredness  of  the  family  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  their  law  and  religion  ;  and 
although  the  austerity  of  old  opinions  had 
been  greatly  relaxed  by  this  time,  it  was 
still  to  the  sacredness  of  the  family  that  a 
poet  naturally  turned  when  he  desired  to 
dignify  a  nuptial  song. 

'  Nulla  quit  sine  te  domus 
Liberos  dare  nee  parens 
Stirpe  jungier :  at  potest 
Te  volente.' 

It  is  thus  that  he  acknowledges  the  great 
office  of  the  god  whom  he  is  invoking  ;  and 
the  crowning  blessing  which  he  promises  to 
the  votaries  is  the  stability  of  their  race  : — • 

'  Torquatns  volo  parvulus 
Matris  e  gremio  suai 
Porrigens  teneras  manus 
Dulce  rideat  ad  patrem, 
Semihiante  labello ! 
Sit  suo  siinilis  patri 
Manlio,  et  facile  insoiis 
Noscitetur  ab  omnibus.' 

The  vivid  and  charming  sensibility  of  Catul- 
lus is  expressed  in  verses  so  exquisitely  musi- 
cal, that  a  translator  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  failure  in  any  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
And  yet  Mr.  Martin  has  been  more  success- 
ful here  than  in  many  things  which  at  first 
sight  seem  less  unapproachable.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  magic  in  the  mere  melody  of  the 
words  that  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another 
lantruaere. 

'  Quis  Deus  raagis,  ah  magis 
E-t  petendus  araentibus 
Qnem  colent  homines  magis 
Coelitum?     O  Hymenjee,  Hymen, 
Hymen,  O  Hymenaee ! ' 

But  the  following  very  beautiful  verses  retain 
something  even  of  the  sweetness  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  feeling  of  the  original  is  admir- 
ably expressed,  but  its  force  and  versatility 
are  scarcely  so  well  preserved  ;  for  Mr.  Martin 
will  not  leave  Catullus  where  he  found  him. 
He  must  expand  and  enervate  : — 
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'  Urania's  son,  whose  borne  is  on 
Tlie  htights  of  skyey  Helicon, 
Wiio  t"lie  virgin  in  her  bloom 
Bringest  to  the  lusty  groom. 
Hymen,  hear,  thou  lover's  friend. 
Hear,  and  hither  blithely  wend ! 

'  Flowers  aronnd  these  brows  of  thine 
Of  sweet  marjoram  entwine  : 
Bring  the  scarf  with  hue  of  flame — 
Type  and  veil  of  maiden  shame; 
Come,  and  on  tliy  snowy  feet 
Let  the  saffron  sandals  meet ! 

'  In  this  day,  when  all  rejoice. 
Laugh,  and,  with  thy  silvery  voice 
Carolling  the  nujitial  song. 
Dance  wiih  jocund  feet  along, 
And  aloft  within  thy  hand 
Wave  the  blazing  pine-tree  brand. 

'  Julia  doth  with  Manilas  wed  ; 
Omens  blest  surround  their  bed  ; 
Good  she  is,  and  fair,  and  bright. 
As  the  Queen  of  Ida's  height, 
Venus,  when  the  prize  to  claim 
To  the  Phrygian  judge  she  came  : 

'  As  the  fragrant  myrtle,  found 
Flourishing  on  Asian  ground, 
Thick  with  blossoms  oversi>read, 
By  the  Hamadryads  fed 
For  their  sport  with  honey -dew, 
All  so  sweet  is  she  to  view. 

'  Hither,  then,  thyself  betake, 
And  a  little  while  forsake 
The  Aonian  grottoes,  hid 
Tlicspia's  rocky  wolds  amid, 
"Washed  in  many  a  plashy  pool 
By  Aganippe's  waters  cool. 


'  And  now,  ye  gates,  your  wings  unfold  ! 
The  virgin  draweth  nigh.     Behold 
The  torches,  how  U[)on  the  air 
They  shake  abroad  their  gleaming  hair ! 
Come,  bride,  come  forth  !    No  more  delay  ! 
The  day  is  hurrying  fast  away  ! 

'  But  lost  iu  shame  and  maiden  feara, 
She  stirs  not — weeping,  as  she  hears 
The  friends  that  to  her  tears  reply, 
Thou  must  advance,  the  hour  is  nigh  ! 
Come,  liride,  come  forth  !     No  more  delay  ! 
The  day  is  hurrying  fast  away  1 

'  Dry  up  thy  tears!     For  well  I  trow. 
No  woman  lovelier  than  thou, 
Aurunculeia,  shall  behold 
The  day  all  panoplied  in  gold. 
And  rosy  light  uplift  his  head 
Above  the  sliiramering  ocean's  bed  ! 

'  As  in  some  rich  man's  garden  plot, 
"With  flowers  of  every  hue  inwrought. 
Stands  peerless  forth  with  drooping  brow 
The  hyacinth,  so  standest  thou. 
Come,  bride,  come  forth  1     No  more  delay ! 
The  day  is  hurrying  fast  away  ! 


'  Oh  happy  bride,  how  richly  blest! 
Of  such  a  lordly  home  possessed, 
As  from  thy  spouse  thou  tak'st  to-day, 
"Which  to  the  end  shall  own  thy  sway  ! 
Ilail,  HyniL-n,  Hymenajus,  hail  1 
Hail,  Hymen,  Hymenoeus  1 

'  Till  hoary  age  shall  steal  on  thee, 
"With  loitering  step,  and  trembling  knee, 
And  palsied  head,  that,  ever  bent, 
To  all  in  all  things  nods  assent. 
ll:ul,  Hymen,  Hynienajus,  hail! 
Hail,  Hymen,  Hymen£eusr 

We  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  very 
sli2;htly  and  carelessly  the  greatest  works  of 
this  remarkable  genius.  But  we  have  said 
quite  enough  to  show  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  him  otherwise,  a 
truly  great  and  original  poet.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  few  writers  in  the  world  who,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  speaks  directly  from 
the  heart.  The  greater  number  even  of 
great  poets  speak  only  from  the  imagination  ; 
sometimes,  like  Lord  Byron,  they  speak  from 
the  temper  ;  but  this  one  speaks,  as  nature 
bids  him,  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of  his  own 
life. 

Our  thorough  conviction  of  his  greatness 
has  forced  us  to  speak  somewhat  unhand- 
somely of  his  translator.  But,  if  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  point  out  Mr.  Martin's  short- 
comings, still  less  have  we  refused  him  our 
admiration  where  it  was  due.  And  we  part 
from  him,  now,  with  no  small  gratitude  for  a 
book,  which  is  not  indeed  a  good  translation, 
but  a  very  agreeable  and  valuable  aid  to  the 
study  of  Catullus. 


Art.  X. —  The  American  Union:  its  Ef- 
fect on  National  Character  and  Policy. 
By  James  Spence.     London:  1861. 

The  citizens  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
late  '  United  States'  arc  ver}'  indignant  with 
England,  in  that  we  regard  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  probable,  and  contemplate  that 
probability  with  complacence.  They  have 
come  to  consider  the  attempt  of  the  South 
to  establish  its  independence  as  utterly  hope- 
less, and  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  as 
an  unmixed  and  unparalleled  calamity.  Most 
Englishmen,  on  the  contrary — and  ourselves 
among  the  number — after  some  observation 
and  much  reflection,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, not  only  that  the  Secessionists  will 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  but  that  this  suc- 
cess will  eventually  be  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice to  humanity,  to  civilisation,-  and  to  the 
cause  of  universal  and  enduring  peace.    The 
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calmness  and  gratification  with  whicli  we 
look  npon  an  event  tliat  to  them  seems  so 
grievous  and  so  hnmiliating,  cannot  but  be,  in 
the  highest  degree,  mortifying  and  vexatious. 
Their  irritation  is  not  rational,  indeed,  nor 
has  it  been  either  rationally  or  decently  e.\- 
pressed  ;  but  it  is  very  n'atural, — so  natural, 
that  we  are  bound  to  explain  to  them  with 
temper  and  with  gentleness,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  fulness  and  candour, 
the  grounds  of  our  confident  anticipations. 
We  cannot  hope  to  do  this  without  startling 
and  wounding  them,  for  we  shall  have  to 
speak  the  plain  truth  without  either  circum- 
locution or  extenn.ation ;  and  truth  must 
needs  be  a  bitter  draught  to  those  whose 
whole  national  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
present  hour,  has  been  one  unbroken  dream 
of  self-worship  and  self-delusion.  We  enter- 
tain, then,  no  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  is  an  accomplished  and  irreversible 
fact,  and  one  of  the  very  greatest  facts  of  our 
day.  We  can  see  no  grounds  on  which  the 
continuance  of  that  Union  should  be  desired 
by  an)'  wise  or  good  man  ;  and  we  view  its 
termination  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
advantage  to  Europe,  to  Africa,  to  America 
itself,  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
at  large.  We  proceed  to  give  our  reasons ; 
and  in  doing  this  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
largely  of  the  arguments  and  n)aterials  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Spence,  whose  work,  notwith- 
standing some  superficial  defects,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  incomparably  the  most  sensible  and 
the  most  informing  that  has  appeared  on  this 
engrossing  and  exciting  topic. 

I.  Into  the  '  constitutional '  right  of  seces- 
sion we  shall  not  stop  to  enter.  The  discus- 
sion is  purely  idle  and  irrelevant.  The  ques- 
tion lies  wholly  out  of  the  domain  of  consti- 
tutional law.  It  is  a  matter  not  for  jurists, 
but  for  statesmen  and  for  people,  to  decide. 
For  twenty  millions  to  say  to  ten  millions  in 
tlie  name  of  morality,  'You  ought  not  to  do 
this  thing,'  may  be  sound  enough,  if  the 
moral  duty  be  clear  and  cogent; — for  them 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  superior  force,  '  You 
shall  not,'  may  be  rational,  and  is  at  all  events 
intelligible,  if  the  superiority  be  indisputable 
and  overwhelming ; — but  for  them  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  a  written  parchment,  still  more, 
as  a  mere  inference  fiom  a  written  parch- 
ment, 'You  caanot,  and  jon'mai/  not,' ap- 
pears to  us,  we  confess,  simply  childish.  And 
when  the  case  is  broadly  this  :  That  of  thirty 
)nillions  of  freemen — the  very  essence  and 
foundation  of  whose  common  political  creed 
has  always  been  the  right  of  every  man  to 
live  under  whatever  government  he  pleases, 
to  make  his  own  laws,  and  to  choose  his  own 
rulers — twenty  millions  say  to  the  other  ten 


millions,  'Yon  shall  continue  to  live  under  a 
government  you  detest,  you  shall  submit  to 
laws  you  wisli  to  change,  you  shall  obey  rulers 
you  repudiate  and  abjure,' — why,  you  may 
search  all  history  through  for  a  parallel  in- 
stance of  arrogant  and  unreasonable  inconsis- 
tency. The  Southerners  may  have  prepared 
and  paved  the  way  for  their  meditated  seces- 
sion in  a  manner  which  no  honourable  man 
would  have  practised  or  coidd  approve.  They 
may  have  carried  it  into  efi'ect  with  a  peremp- 
tory and  insolent  liaste  and  indecorum  \\'hich 
justified  the  warmest  resentment.  The  rea- 
sons they  alleged  for  seceding  may  have  been 
'utterly  inadequate,  or  may  not  have  been  the 
true  ones.  But  their  inherent  right  to  secede 
if  they  chose,  can,  it  seems  to  us,  be  denied 
by  no  one  but  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  and  that 
lawyer  ought  not  to  be  a  Democrat  nor  a 
Republican.  The  'right'  of  secession,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  '  terms'  of  secession.  '  It  is 
one  thing,'  as  Mr.  Spence  justly  observes,  'to 
end  the  partnership  :  it  is  another  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  firm.'  With  one  further 
remark,  we  will  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Spence  reminds  the  Federalists, 
that  the  claim  and  the  menace  of  secession 
did  not  originate  with,  and  has  not  been  most 
frequently  urged  b}*,  a  Southern  State.  It 
was  Massachusetts,  not  South  Carolina,  that 
opened  the  question.  'The  State  of  Massa- 
chuetts  has  threatened  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions to  secede  from  the  Union  :  first,  in  the 
debates  already  referred  to  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  State  debts ;  secondly,  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union;  thirdly,  during  the  war  of  1813; 
and,  fourthly,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
when,  we  believe,  one  chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lature actually  passed  a  vote  of  secession. 
Yet  this  State  is  now  the  loudest  in  denounc- 
ing it,  when  inconvenient  to  herself.' 

We  hold  the  disruption  of  the  Union  to 
be  a  certain  and  irreversible  occurrence,  be- 
cause it  is  a  natural  one.  It  is,  and  has  for 
some  time  been,  inevitable ;  it  has  sprung 
out  of  causes  that  lie  deep,  and  liave  been 
long  in  operation  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  deter- 
mination taken  by  men,  as  an  issue  prepared 
and  necessitated  by  circumstances.  In  truth, 
the  Union  itself  was  artificial  in  its  origin; 
and  its  artificial  character  has  long  been  in- 
creasingly apparent,  and  increasingly  felt. 
Spontaneous  and  self-supporting  political 
combinations,  compact  and  enduring  nations, 
are  the  result  of  many  convergent  influences. 
There  must  be  some  degree  at  least  of  homo- 
gcneousness  ;  there  must  be  harmony,  if  not 
identity,  of  interest ;  there  must  be  mutual 
liking,  if  not  mutual  respect.  Or,  in  default 
of  these  binding  links,  there  must  be  power, 
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supreme  if  not  absolute,  in  some  quarter  to 
enforce  union  and  compel  submission.  Which 
of  these  necessary  elements  existed  in  the 
United  States?  Scarcely  one.  Let  us  cast 
a  mere  bird's-eye  glance  over  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  historical  and  geograplii- 
cal ;  and  we  shall  then  gain  something  ap- 
proaching to  an  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  radical  and  permanent  divergencies  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  citizen 
of  the  United  States — divergencies  that  have 
gradually  deepened  into  incompatibilities. 
The  North  was  colonized  by  the  Puritans ; 
the  South  was  colonized  by  Cavaliers.  Both 
sought  tVeedom  ;  both  fled  from  oppression. 
But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  freedom  from 
religious  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power.  The 
adventurous  rovers  who  settled  in  Virginia, 
sought  the  delights  of  enterprise,  and  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  of  decorum  and 
morality.  The  two  portions  of  the  continent 
were  colonized,  too,  not  only  by  opposing 
sects  and  factions,  but  by  the  extreraest  mem- 
bers of  these  several  sects  and  factions.  The 
Puritans  of  New  England  were  the  most 
earnest  of  religionists,  rigid,  stern,  and  all- 
enduring.  The  settlers  in  Maryland  and  Ca- 
rolina were  among  the  wildest  and  most  reck- 
less men  whom  the  gay  young  bloods  of  Eng- 
land could  gather  round  them.  The  subse- 
quent movements  of  each  aggravated  their 
discrepancies.  The  stern  Puritans  bent  their 
steps  to  the  cold  and  inhospita.ble  North — to 
its  rocky  coast,  its  dense  forests,  and  its  sav- 
age tribes.  The  courageous  but  pleasure- 
loving  Cavalier,  with  his  frecbooting  followers 
and  his  attached  vassals,  pitched  his  tents 
amid  the  rich  meadows,  the  virgin  soil,  and 
the  joyous  climate  of  the  seaboard  So\ith. 
Self-ieliance  and  i-esolute  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry stamped  the  New  Englander  with  the 
indelible  features  of  democracy  ;  while  lux- 
ury, aristocracy,  and  slavery  became  the  pre- 
dominant characteristics  of  the  Viginian  and 
the  Georgian  colonist.  One  grew  up  imperi- 
ous and  accustomed  to  command  ;  the  other 
grew  up  trained  to  depend  on  and  obey  no 
one  but  himself;  and  though  both  were  on 
this  account  willing  enough  to  resist  England 
when  she  insisted  on  unwelcome  demands, 
they  wore  united  rather  by  this  joint  resist- 
ance than  by  any  inherent  harmonies  of  feel- 
ing or  of  temperament.  They  combined  for 
a  purpose,  rather  than  were  blended  by 
affection.  They  formed  a  Union  as  soon  as 
they  had  won  their  independence,  because 
they  were  bent  upon  being  strong  and  great; 
and  only  through  union  could  strength  and 
grandjCur  be  attained. 

Their  earl}'  history  shows,  however,  how 
precarious  this  Union  was  from  the  outset,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  noblest 


and  most  sagacious  patriots  who  ever  rooked 
the  cradle  of  a  nation.  Over  and  over  again 
it  was  on  the  point  of  splitting  even  before  it 
was  cemented.  From  that  day  to  this,  diver- 
gencies, antagonisms,  solvents,  have  been 
creeping  in  and  growing  up  with  fatal  speed. 
The  North  has  gradually  thrown  off  slavery  : 
the  South,  after  a  few  early  efforts  to  outgrow 
tbe  institution,  has  become  more  predomi- 
nantly slaveholding  year  by  year,  till  a  tribe 
of  insignificant  menials  has  multiplied  into  a 
mighty  nation.  A  manageable  difficulty  lias 
expanded  into  an  insoluble  problem.  In  the 
North,  men  have  risen  up  to  proclaim  slavery 
an  abomination  and  a  stain.  In  the  South, 
men  have  been  goaded  into  maintaining  it 
to  be  a  blessing  and  a  divinely  sanctioned 
ordinance.  But  this  is  not  all.  During  the 
present  century,  any  homogeneou>ness  of  race 
which  may  have  existed  at  the  outset,  has 
been  rapidly  and  effectually  destroyed.  Irish 
Celts  have  deluged  New  England  and  New 
York  by  millions.  German  emigrants  have 
settled  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  north 
and  west — a  few  only  having  penetrated  to 
the  slave  states.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana 
introduced  a  large  French  element.  The 
acquisition  of  Texas  and  Florida  introduced 
a  considerable  semi-Spanish  element — of  by 
no  means  a  good  sort.  All  these  various  in- 
gredients have  been  sources  of  increased  dis- 
crepancy, and  almost  all  have  been  sources  of 
deterioration  to  the  original  stock. 

Mere  extension  of  territory,  again,  has  done 
much  to  widen  all  existing  divergencies.  Be- 
tween States  that  occupied  scarcely  more 
than  a  strip  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  from 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  there  might 
be  much  in  common,  both  in  interest  and  in 
character.  Between  States  that  range  over 
25  degrees  of  latitude  and  55  of  longitude — - 
that  stretch  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Oregon  to  Florida — from  the  region  of  ice 
and  fir  trees  to  the  region  of  rice  and  sugar — 
what  but  the  very  loosest  bond  of  union  can 
exist  ?  Then,  again,  the  varying  locale  of  the 
people  has  come  in  to  modify  their  lives  and 
occupations,  and  to  augment  and  crystallize 
their  permanent  differences.  The  Northern- 
ers have  become  eminently  commercial  and 
manufacturing,  and  therefore  foolishly,  but 
not  unnaturally,  protectionist  in  their  notions 
and  their  policy.  The  Southerners  have  few 
ships,  and  do  not  take  much  to  the  sea;  but 
they  are  agricultural,  and  somewliat  squire- 
archical  in  their  tastes  and  avocations,  and, 
as  a  nile,  free-traders  in  their  commercial 
doctrines. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  that  wide  sectional  and 
geographical  divergence  between  the  two 
halves   of  the    Union,  which    a  struggle  for 
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supremacy  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  South  of  interference 
witli  their  'domestic  institution,'  and  a  gene- 
ration spent  in  mutual  sarcasms  and  recrimi- 
nations, have  exasperated  into  a  species  of 
animosity  and  dislike,  scarcely  to  bo  matched 
between  any  two  other  nations ;  and  only 
I'outid  in  perfection  in  those  unfortunate  con- 
nections where  intrinsically  antipathic  natures 
are  bound  together  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  This 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  South,  made  up  as 
it  is  of  alarm,  envy,  and  desperation,  though 
much  to  be  deplored,  is  easily  enough  to  be 
explained.  At  the  commencement  of  their 
national  existence,  the  Southern  States  held 
a  iiomiual  equality,  but  a  virtual  supremacy. 
Almost  ever  since  that  date,  they  have  seen 
both  supremacy  and  equality  gradually  slip- 
ping from  their  grasp.  Before  1808,  there 
was  a  considerable  iniiux  of  Afi'ican  labour  to 
the  South,  and  there  was  no  influx  of  Euro- 
pean labour  to  the  North.  Since  that  date, 
the  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  has  stopped 
the  one,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  has 
swelled  the  other.  Under  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  these  two  causes,  aided  by  the  supe- 
ri(.ir  energy  and  industry  of  the  New  Enj;- 
latiders  and  New  Yorkers,  the  Northern 
States,  under  the  arrangements  of  the  Con- 
.stitution,  have  been  steadily  but  most  deci- 
dedly acquiring  a  marked  preponderance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  speci- 
mens will  sufBce  to  show  the  extent  and  ine- 
vitable nature  of  this  change.  Originally, 
Virginia  returned  ten  members  to  Congress, 
and  New  York  returned  six  :  Virginia  now 
returns  eleven,  and  New  York  thirty.  South 
Carolina  originally  sent  five  members  out  of 
sixty-five,  or  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole 
number  :  she  now  sends  four  out  of  233,  or 
one-sixtieth.  The  Slave  States,  therefore, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution, 
would  soon  have  been  reduced  to  a  position 
of  alisohite  helplessuess,  but  for  the  provision 
which  enacted  that  each  State,  whatever  its 
size,  should  send  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Senate.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
they  could  multiply  States  as  fast  or  fiister 
than  the  North,  they  might  retain  Iheir  old 
political  supremacy.  This,  far  more  than  any 
economical  considerations,  was  the  motive 
which  led  them  so  eagerly  and  pertinaciously  to 
extend  the  area  of  slavery.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  the  seizure  of  Florida,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  enabled  them  to  succeed 
during  many  anxious  and  struggling  years; 
but  the  enormous  population  thrown  upon 
the  eastern  shores  by  the  Irish  famine,  and 
spreading  thence  into  the  west, — and  th6  dis- 
covery of  Californian  gold,  which  soon  gave 
the  Pacific  settlement  an  entrance  into  the 
Union    as  a  free  State, — finallv  turned    the 


balance  against  them.  They  were  in  a  htSpe- 
less  minority  in  the  Lower  House;  their  bare 
majority  in  the  Senate  was  leaving  them  :'for 
the  Presidential  election,  the  North  counted 
1S3  votes,  and  the  South  only  120.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that,  whenever  the  North 
chose  to  act  unanimously,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  transferred,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  policy  of  the  Union  must  pass 
from  Southern  hands.  In  the  contest  which 
terminated  with  the  enthronement  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  North  did  act  unanimously;  and 
the  South,  no  longer  able  to  wield  the  power 
of  the  Union,  deliberately  seceded  from  it. 

But  it  was  not  solely  the  loss  for  ever  of 
their  political  preponderance  which  deter- 
mined the  statesmen  of  the  South  to  so  grave 
and,  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  so  high- 
handed a  proceeding.  Thev  really  believed 
that  with  political  power  they  had  lost  also 
civil  justice  and  social  safety.  We  are  not 
now  considering  whether  they  were  correct 
in  this  fear  :  we  are  merely  explaining  why 
they  were  so  resolute,  and  are  now  so  unani- 
mous, about  secession.  Their  fears  may,  and 
we  believe  were,  exaggerated  ;  but  no  one  can 
say  they  were  unfounded.  Let  us  look  at 
this  matter  a  little  more  closely  than  usual, 
and  also  from  a  somewhat  dift'ercnt  point  of 
view.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that,  in 
reference  to  slavery,  the  South  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  nothing  to  dread,  nothing  to 
desire.  Their  cherished  'domestic  institu- 
tion '  seemed  as  secure  under  the  Union  as 
law,  constitution,  and  the  solemn  declaration 
of  parties  and  party  leaders  could  make  it, 
and  far  safer  than  it  could  be  without  the 
Union.  It  was  liemmed  in  with  safeguards 
of  every  description.  It  was  sustained  by 
the  detestable  '  Fugitive  Slave  Law.'  It  had 
been  consecrated,  and  even  extended,  by  the 
'  Dred  Scott'  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  inviolability  had  not  only  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  Congress,  but  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  alleged  intention  to  interfere  with  it 
where  it  existed,  had  been  formally  denied 
and  denounced  by  the  Republican  'I'latform' 
adopted  at  Chicago  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  both 
before  and  after  his  election,  declared  in  the 
liroadest  and  strongest  language  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid,  that  he  knew  he  had  no 
right,  and  that  as  certainly  he  had  no  desire, 
to  meddle  with  slavery  even  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  slaveholders  were  aware  that, 
so  long  as  they  continued  in  the  Union,  their 
authority  over  the  subject  race  would  be 
backed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  North  ; 
but  that,  as  soon  as  they  seceded,  they  must 
stand  on  their  own  strength  alone.  They 
were  aware,  too,  that  secession  would  involve 
the   instant   repeal    of  the    'Fugitive   Slave 
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Law,'  and  ino.rease  incalculably  the  number 
of  runaway  slaves.  The  preservation  of  the 
Unibn  appeared  to  be  the  surest  guarantee  of 
slavery ;  the  disruption  of  the  Union  its 
greatest  and  most  obvious  peril.  Why,  then, 
should  the  slave  question  have  entered  at  all  in 
the  dispute  ?  and  why,  above  all,  should  it 
have  entered  as  a  motive  in  favour  of  seces- 
sion ?  Whv  should  the  Southern  citizens 
have  learned  to  dread  and  hate  the  Northern- 
ers— which  they  unfcignedly  did — as  men 
who,  sooner  or  later,  would  upset  the  system, 
introduce  ruin  into  their  estates,  and  confu- 
sion, massacre,  and  devastation  into  their 
peaceful  community? 

The  explanation  is  twofold  :  it  is  very  am- 
ple and  very  plain.  In  spite  of  all  we  have  just 
said,  the  North  had  contrived  to  alarm  them 
for  their  safety,  and  to  exasperate  their  pas- 
sions in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and  to  do 
both  in  the  ver?  highest  degree.  They 
knew  that  their  claim  to  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  slaves  was  as  strong  and  se- 
cure as  law  could  make  it;  but  they  heard 
that  claim  assailed  and  denounced,  year  after 
year,  by  a  party  which,  though  small,  was 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  confi- 
dence, and  which  was  resolute  with  all  the 
stubbornness  of  fanaticism.  They  knew  that 
in  all  party  contests  it  was  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  who  had  stood  by  them  and  their 
'  institution,'  and  the  Republicans  who  had 
striven  against  them;  and  now  the  Democrats 
had  been  signally  defeated,  and  political 
power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  They  remembered  that  the 
'  Dred  Scott'  decision  had  been  all  along  re- 
pudiated by  the  Republicans  as  unconstitu- 
tional ;  and,  now  that  the  nomination  of 
judges  rested  with  Itepublicaus,  they  never 
doubted  that  the  new  appointments  would 
compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  that 
astounding  verdict.  They  knew — no  men 
better — how  subservient  all  American  states- 
men arc  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  and  how 
fiercely  the  passions  of  that  majority,  when 
once  excited,  override  all  law  and  all  engage- 
ments ;  and  they  felt  an  overpowering  con- 
viction that  neither  clauses  in  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  promises  by  Congress  would  afford 
them  any  permanent  security.  To  under- 
stand the  virulence  and  wildness  of  their 
feelings  on  the  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  their  honest  convictions — however 
exaggerated  and  erroneous  we  may  know 
these  convictions  to  be — they  believe  that 
emancipation,  or  even  widespread  insurrec- 
tion, would  be  to  them  not  only  the  loss  of 
wealth,  but  absolute  destruction  ;  that  their 
fields  would  lie  waste,  their  homesteads  be 
burned,  and  their  families  probably  outraged 
and  nuu'dered  ;  and  that  all  this  ruin  and  all 


this  horror,  the  Abolitionists — who  belong  to 
the  North,  who  are  sheltered  and  tolerated 
by  the  North,  and  who  formed  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  strength  of  the  party  that 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln — are  deliberately  and 
wickedly  endeavouring  to  bring  upon  them. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  slaveholders  are 
men  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  their  kind. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  liberal  education 
and  cultivated  taste — anxious  to  stand  well  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  believing 
that  they  are  entitled  to  stand  well.  Most  of 
them  are  humane,  generous,  and  courteous, 
and  think  that  in  all  Christian  and  civil  vir- 
tues the}'  are  at  least  the  equals  of  the  Yan- 
kee citizens  who  abuse  them,  and  that  in 
manners  they  are  far  their  superiors.  They 
remember,  too,  that  from  their  ranks  have 
been  furnished  nearly  all  the  statesmen  who 
have  ruled  the  great  Republic,  and  made  it 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  To 
see  themselves,  day  by  day,  denounced  and 
held  up  to  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  the 
civilised  world  by  Northern  novels  and  the 
Northern  press,  as  barbaiians,  torturers,  'Le- 
grees';  and  this  in  publications  issuing  from 
cities  where  slaversare  fitted  out  by  scores,  and 
where  free  negroes  are  treated  like  lepers,' — all 
this  arouses  in  the  Southern  breast  mingled 
sentiments  of  rage  and  scorn,  the  ferocity  of 
which  seems  to  approach  to  actual  insanity. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  how  this 
should  be,  and  how  it  operates  in  the  present 
quarrel,  would  do  well  to  I'ead  '  Helper's  Im- 
pending Crisis' — an  outpouring  of  foaming 
and  malignant  froth  upon  the  slaveowners;* 
and  then  to  reflect  that  this  disgraceful  rant 
was  jjvbliciy  approved  and  reconunended  for 
circulation    by    sixty-eight    members    of  the 

*  The  following  are  samples.  He  addresses  the 
Southtriiers  tluis: 

'  Frown,  sirs  I  fret,  foam,  prepare  your  weapons, 
threat,  sti'ike,  shoot,  stab,  bring  on  civil  war,  dis- 
solve the  Union  I  dissolve  the  Union  I  nay,  anni- 
hilate the  solar  system,  if  you  will !  Do  all  this — 
more,  less,  worse,  better,  an3'thiiig — do  what  you 
will,  sirs,  you  can  neither  foil  nor  intimidate  us: 
our  purpose  is  as  fixed  as  the  eternal  pillars  of 
iieaven  ;  we  have  determined  to  abolish  slavery, 
and,  so  help  us  God  1  abolish  it  we  will  I' 

The  slaves  ore  valued  at  5O0,0UU,U0ll^,  sterling, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  8i.iciety  in  the  ^outh  rests 
U]ion  them.  Let  lis  see  how  Helper  proposes 
to  deal  with  them  :■ — •'  Compensation  to  slave- 
owners for  their  negroes  1  Preposterous  idea! 
The  suggestion  is  criaiinal — the  dt-maiid  wicked, 
unjust,  uioi.strous,  damnable!  Shall  we  pat  the 
bloodhounds  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  a  favour? 
Shall  we  lee  these  cuis  of  sluveiy,  to  make  them 
rich  at  our  expense?  Pay  these  wkelpa  lor  the 
privilege  of  converting  them  into  decent,  honest, 
upright  men?' 

'I'his  is  the  wretched  ribaldry  which  the  present 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  States  a[ipcnr3  to 
have  endorsed. 
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House  of  Eepi'esentatives,  with  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Sherinan  at  their  head. 

The  'Tariff'  question,  again,  enters  large- 
ly— more  largely  than  is  commonly  supposed 
— into  the  irritated  and  aggrieved  feelings  of 
the  Southerners.     And  it  cannot  be   denied 
that  in  this   matter  they  have  both  a  serious 
injury  and   an    unconstitutional    injustice    to 
resent.     It  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  9th 
section  of  the  5th  article  of  the  Constitution, 
tijat    '  no   preference  shall    be  given  to  one 
State  over  another  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue.'     And,  in  conformity  with 
this  rule,  the  same  section  distinctly  forbids 
the  levying  of  any  export  duty  on  any  article 
whatever;  because  such   duty   would   be  an 
obvious  disadvantage  to  the  State  producing 
the  taxed  commodity.     It  would  seem  clear 
enough,  one  would    imagine,  that  an  import 
duty  imposed  for  the  sake  of  'protecting' — 
i.e.,  raising  the  price  of — any  article  produced 
in  one  State  and  not  in  another,  was  equally 
a  '  preference  '  to  that  State  and  an  injury  to 
every  other.     Yet  this  is  precisely  what  has 
been  done — done  habitually,  done  increasing- 
ly, done   in   spite   of  earnest   and   veliement 
remonstrance,  and  done  always  to  the  injury 
of  the  South — by  evei-y  tariff  that  has  been 
passed  since  1816.     As  early  as  1828,  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
of  the  members  from  South  Carolina  warned 
his  hearers  that,  'if  ever  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  took  place,  it  would  be  ascribable  to 
measures  of  this  description.'    In  1816,1823, 
1828,    1832,    in    1842,    and   iu    1860,  fresh 
tariffs  were  enacted,  each   one   more   protec- 
tionist than  its  predecessors.     All  Northern 
products  are  now  protected  ;  and  the  Morrill 
Tariff  of  last  year  is  a  very  masterpiece  of 
folly   and   injustice.       The   calico   of  Massa- 
chusetts  and   the   iron   of  Pennsylvania  are 
fenced  round  with  prohibitive  duties  of  more 
than  30  per  cent,  in  the  one  case,  and  more 
tlian  50  per  cent,  in  the  other  ;  and  the  South, 
wliich  is  a  vast  consumer  of  both  articles,  is 
obliged  to  purchase  inferior  clothing  and  in- 
ferior cutlery  at   an  artificial  and    e.\;orbitant 
price.     But  this  is  by  no  means  all,  nor  the 
worst.     The  chief  exports  from   the  United 
States  go  from  the  South,  are  purchased  by 
England,  and    must  be   paid   for   mainly  by 
English  commodities.     Now,  it  is   precisely 
these  English  commodities  which  the  Morrill 
and  other  tariffs  have  been  constructed  to  ex- 
clude; and   every   economist   is   aware  that, 
by  putting  difficulties  in  the  wa}'  of  payment, 
you  at  the  same  time  put  equal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  purchase,  and  lessen  the  price  of 
the    article    bought.      The  direct  operation, 
therefore,  of  the  fiscal  legislation  forced  upon 
the  Union  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  North,  has  been  both  to  lower  the  price 


which  the  South  obtained  for  its  cotton,  and 
to  raise  the  price  which  it  had  to  pay  for  its 
clothing,  its  hatchets,  its  knives,  and  its  iron 
rails.  No  w-onder,  then,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  seceding  States  should  feel  tliat  for  half  a 
century  they  have  been  sacrificed  to  enhance 
the  powers  and  profits  of  the  North ;  and 
should  have  concluded,  after  much  futile  re- 
inonstiance,  that  only  in  secession  could  the}- 
hope  to  find  redress. 

With  sentiments  such  as  we  have  described 
fermenting  and  festering  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Southerners,  and   superadded  to  original  di- 
vergencies  of  temper   and   of  character,  we 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
bitter  animosity,  amounting  almost  to  detesta- 
tion, which  has  broken  out  in  so  many  indi- 
cations  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict, 
aud  whicli  among  a  people   so  resolute  and 
tenacious  as  the  Americans  must  render  re- 
conciliation  or   submission   alike  impossible. 
Nothing  short  of  absolute  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation  could  re-annex   States  and  popula- 
tions that  have  seceded  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings ;  and   what  chance   is  there  of 
such  conquest  being  either  effected  or  main- 
tained ?     It  appears  to  us,  none  whatever, — • 
as  a  glance   at   a   very  few  undisputed  facts 
will  show.     In   the  first  place,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Confederate  army  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Northern  States.     It  is  at 
once    better    disciplined,   better    constituted, 
and  better  led.     It   consists,  in   a  very  freat 
proportion,   of  gentlemen   and   men   of  sub- 
stance, who  either  receive  no   pay  or  do  not 
care  about  it,  who  provide  and  equip  them- 
selves and   their  dependents,  who  arc  accus- 
tomed   from    their  childhood   to   the  use  of 
arms,  and  to  the  active  life  of  sportsmen  and 
adventurers.     Numbers  who  serve  as  privates 
have  engaged  to  keep)  six  armed  men,  entirely 
fitted  out,  constantly  in  the  field  at  their  own 
expense  for  two  years.     Artillery  corps  could 
be  pointed  out,  entirely  composed  of  associ- 
ates and   friends  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life. 
Single   companies   marched   out  to  the  war, 
worth  in  the  arforenrate  three  or  four  million 
of  dollars.     These    men    are    not   hirelings : 
they  have  their  heart  in  the  cause  ;  they  may 
be  mistaken,  but  the}'  are  enthusiastically  in 
earnest ;     and    they    are    all,    or    nearly   all, 
Americans.     Then,  again,  not  only  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  force  homogeneous,  but  it  is 
comparatively  well  commanded.     The  chief 
proportion    of  the    educated    officers    of  the 
United  States — those  who  received  a  profes- 
sional  training   at  West  Point — belonged  to 
or   have   joined   the   South.     The  advantage 
arising  from  this  source  has   been   manifest 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  strife  ;  and  it  is 
one  vvhich  only  years  of  warfare  can  deprive 
them  of.     The  army  of  the  Federal  States  is 
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far  more  numerous,  but  incomparably  worse 
in  every  element  of  its  composition.  It  has 
no  homogeneity.  It  has  little  real  nationali- 
ty. It  is  made  np  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
Irish  and  Germans.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  native  volunteers  consists  of  clerks,  trades- 
men, professional  men,  men  drawn  from  se- 
dentary oocnpalions,  little  trained  to  act  in 
concert,  little  accustomed  to  obey.  Its  very 
magnitude  is  against  it,  in  two  ways.  How 
is  so  vast  a  force  to  find  competent  officers  ? 
How  can  the  finances  of  any  country  sustain 
such  a  burden  ?  Out  of  the  20,000  oflicers 
needed  to  command  an  improvised  force  of 
500,000  men,  there  are  probably  not  1000 
who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  troops,  and 
not  500  who  deserve  it.  How  should  they  ? 
They  are  nearly  all  elected  ;  most  of  them 
are  electioneering  jobbers ;  nine-tenths  are 
inexperienced  civilians,  who  have  actually  no 
knowledge  of  their  new  profession.  There 
is  bravery  enough  among  them,  no  doubt ; 
there  is  no  lack  of  the  materiel  of  war  (in 
this  respect,  indeed,  and  in  this  only,  they 
have  an  enormous  and  unquestionable  supe- 
riority over  their  antagonists) ;  but  how  little 
mere  courage  can  effect  in  war,  when  unaided 
by  skill,  mutual  confidence,  and  rigid  disci- 
pline, the  whole  course  of  the  war  has  shown. 
Then,  again,  the  bombastic  and  unreason- 
ing ambition  which  induced  the  Federalists 
to  decree  and  levy  such  an  enormous  force, 
bids  fair  to  defeat  its  own  object.  Already 
it  appears  to  have  landed  the  finances  of  the 
Government  in  an  absolute  Slough  of  De- 
spair. From  the  recent  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  learn  that  the 
first  year  of  the  war  will  cost  the  residual 
States,  with  their  reduced  population  of 
20,000,000,  not  loss  than  122,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. Of  this  he  hopes  to  obtain  12,000,000/., 
or  one-tenth,  by  indirect  taxation  ;  but  when 
we  remember  that  the  entire  customs'  duties 
levied  over  the  whole  of  the  unbroken  Union 
never  exceeded  13,000,000/.  ;  that  the  Seces- 
sion has  taken  away  nearly  one-third  of  the 
contributors;  that  the  Morrill  Tarift',  while 
raising  the  rates  of  duty,  has  discouraged  im- 
portations; that  the  war  has  reduced  the 
trade  to  less  than  one-half, — we  doubt  Mr. 
Chase's  securing  even  his  own  moderate  esti- 
mate. Of  the  110,000,000/.  he  requires  in 
addition  to  be  procured  by  loan,  only 
44,000,000/.  has  been  yet  obtained ;  and 
whence  the  rest  is  to  be  drawn  does  not  ap- 
pear, for  no  foreign  capitalists  will  lend  a  far- 
thing on  such  questionable  security  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  offer.  Our  own 
conviction  is,  that  financial  difliculties  will  of 
themselves  suffice  to  break  down  the  North- 
ern enterprise,  and  that  at  no  distant  date. 
Confiscation   and   repudiation  may  do  some- 


thing;  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  may 
for  a  time  do  much  ;  but  an  aggressive  con- 
test cannot  long  be  carried  on  by  any  coun- 
try, however  fertile,  energetic,  and  extensive 
it  may  be,  which  is  impoverished  and  con- 
fused by  war,  ■which  keeps  up  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  which  spends  120  millions  a 
year,  and  has  a  revenue  of  only  twelve. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  considerations 
which  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
North  is  divided  :  the  South  is  not.  There 
is  a  large  party  in  the  North,  consisting 
partly  of  leading  politicians  and  partly  of  the 
moneyed  interest,  conscious  in  their  hearts 
that  success  is  hopeless.  There  is  no  party 
in  the  South  which  does  not  believe  subjuga- 
tion to  be  impossible.  Many  on  the  one  side 
know  that  they  cannot  conquer;  every  one 
on  the  other  knows  that  they  cannot  yield. 
The  slave  question,  too,  divides  the  North, 
and  unites  the  South.  The  rich  whites  who 
are  slave-owners,  and  the  poor  whites  who 
hope  to  become  so,  will  fight  to  the  death  in 
support  of  their  unhappy  institution.  In  the 
North,  the  abolitionist  party — which  is  small, 
and  the  democratic  party — which  is  large, 
are  at  daggers  drawn  on  the  question  of  sla- 
very. The  former  rejoice  in  the  war,  as  in 
their  belief  leading  to  emancipation.  The 
latter  dread  the  continuance  of  the  war  for 
the  same  reason.  The  one  would  sacrifice 
the  Union  even  to  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
race.  The  other  would  sacrifice  .the  negro 
race  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
one,  even  now,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
war,  is  anxious  to  liberate  and  arm  the  slaves. 
The  other  is  more  than  half  inclined  to  aban- 
don the  war,  lest  it  should  ultimately  force 
upon  them  so  grave  and  nnwelconie  an  ex- 
pedient. We  scarcely  believe  that  the 
Northerners  will  ever  determine  to  hoist  the 
standard  of  emancipation,  or  to  excite  a  ser- 
vile war  of  black  against  white;  nor,  if  they 
did,  do  we  apprehend  it  would  greatly  serve 
their  purpose.  It  is  anything  but  certain 
that,  as  a  rnlc,  the  slaves  would  fight  against 
their  masters.  It  is  certain  that  the  masters 
do  not  think  so  f  for,  in  many  instances,  they 
have  already  armed  and  organized  them  in 
their  own  behalf;  and  there  are  many — Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  among  the  number — who 
believe  that,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Fede- 
ralists, the  Seceders  would  take  the  initiative 
and  manumit  the  slaves  themselves. 

Actual  conquest  by  invasion  of  a  country 
so  extensive,  so  wild,  and  so  thinly  peopled 
as  the  Southern  Confederacy,  is  simply  and 
obviously  impossible.  The  only  practical 
question  is,  whether,  by  naval  expeditions 
sent  to  various  portions  of  the  coast  to  seize, 
harass,  and  destroy,  and  by  a  strict  blockade 
of  Southern   ports,   so  much   privation    and 
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suffering  can  be  inflicted  on  the  citizens  as  to 
induce  tlieni  to  submit,  or  such  an  effective 
exclusion  and  exhaustion  of  the  munitions  of 
war  be  secured  as  to  incapacitate  them  from 
carrj'ing  on  the  war.  As  to  tlie  first  ques- 
tion, it  is  of  course  merely  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  resohition  possessed  by  the  suf- 
ferers, and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  pri- 
vation that  can  be  inflicted.  Few  who  have 
conversed  with  Southerners,  and  are  cogni- 
zant of  their  feelings,  entertain  much  doubt 
that  they  will  endure  anything  rather  than 
submit.  They  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
secure  within  their  own  territory.  The  luxu- 
ries, such  as  coffee  and  wine,  they  can  dis- 
pense with  ;  but  they  will  also  be  able  to  ob- 
tain them,  by  successful  runs  and  indirect 
routes,  to  an  extent  which  will  guard  them 
against  absolute  privation.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  said — and  proved  by  his  own  prac- 
tice— that  the  only  things  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  maintaining  a  defensive  war  were 
cloth,  rye-bread,  and  gun-powder.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  South  will  lie  in  the  last  arti- 
cle. Food  they  grow  in  abundance.  Such 
clothing  as  they  need,  they  can  and  do  manu- 
facture in  a  fashion.  The  Federal  navy, 
however,  may — if  the  blockade  continue  to 
be  respected  by  foreign  powers,  and  no  Eui'o- 
pean  war  be  provoked — put  the  Confederate 
array  to  the  greatest  straits  lor  the  munitions 
of  war.  The  amount  of  military  stores  now 
in  possession  of  the  South,  we  believe,  is  not 
large,  and  saltpetre  can  only  be  obtained  from 
foreign  parts.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
pressure  will  be  felt  first  and  most  severely  ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  means  will  be  found, 
and  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  measures 
have  already  been  taken,  for  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

Finally,  what  makes  the  subjugation  of  the 
South  by  the  North  a  simple  and  absolute 
impossibility  is,  that  the  victors  could  do  no- 
thing with  the  vanquished  when  they  had 
subdued  them.  The  Seceders  fight  to  be 
allowed  to  go.  The  Unionists  fight  tocojnpel 
them  to  remain.  Suppose  them  conquered  : 
how  could  they  be  retained  ?  How  could 
they  be  governed  as  dependencies?  What 
army  could  permanently  keep  them  down  as 
subjects  ?  They  are  republican  ;  they  are  ac- 
customed to  self-government ;  their  institu- 
tions are  all  democratic.  The  Northerners 
■want  to  bring  them  back  as  fellow-citizens, 
to  re-annex  them  forcibly  as  democratic 
freemen...  Herein  consists  the  manifest  absur- 
dity of  their  enterprise — the  ex  vi  termini 
impracticability.  How,  when  the  beaten 
South  consents  to  forego  its  independence, 
and  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  old  Repub- 
lic, is  the  patched-up  Union  to  exist  ?  How 
can  a  Congress,  composed  of  three-fifths  con- 
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qnerors  and  two-fifths  conquered — the  hatred 
of  the  one  envenomed  by  defeat,  the  hatred 
of  the  other  exasperated  by  the  supercilious- 
ness of  victory,  and  both  smarting  under  the 
recent  recollections  of  terrible  inflictions  and 
savage  wrongs — how  ca?i  such  a  Congress  act 
harmoniously,  or  act  at  all,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  common  coimtry  ? 

H.  That  the  independence  of  the  South, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Republic,  are 
accomplished  and  irreversible  facts,  seems  to 
us  undeniable.  The  nation  founded  by  Wash- 
ington is  severed — the  Union  contrived  by 
his  wisdom  and  consecrated  by  liis  name  is 
at  an  end.  We  have  now  to  ask  what  beauty 
there  was  in  it,  that  we  should  have  longed 
for  its  continuance  ?  What  sacred  purpose 
did  it  subserve,  that  we  should  deplore  its 
end  ?  The  Americans,  with  a  sincerity  and 
a  filial  piety  which  are  almost  pathetic, 
mourn  over  the  disruption  as  the  most  griev- 
ous and  disheartening  blow  which  humanity 
has  sustained  for  many  centuries,  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  brightest  prospect  that  ever 
dawned  upon  the  race,  as  the  grave  of  a  free- 
dom, progress,  and  well-being,  more  than 
merely  national  ;  and  they  are  amazed  and 
outraged  because  we  do  not  '  weep  with 
them  tear  for  tear.'  We  cannot ;  and  we 
will  tell  them  why,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  and 
with  that  frankness  which  implies,  if  not  the 
deepest  tenderness,  at  least  the  most  unfeign- 
ed respect.  The  truth  is,  that,  from  their 
youth  up,  the  Americans  have  been  living  in 
the  shadow  and  the  mist  of  an  unparalleled 
delusion  ; — they  have  confounded  prosperity 
with  civilisation  ;  the}'  have  registered  nmlti- 
plication  and  extension,  and  have  called  it 
progress;  they  have  fancied  themselves  a 
great,  when  in  truth  they  were  only  a  gigan- 
tic, nation.  Under  cover  of  the  Union,  they 
have  been  degenerating  at  a  rate  almost 
unmatched  in  history  ;  while  the  sentiment 
which  filled  their  hearts,  as  they  looked  forth 
over  their  wide  area,  their  spreading  con- 
quests, their  swarming  multitudes,  their  burst- 
ing affluence,  their  boundless  resources,  and 
their  gorgeous  land,  was  that  of  the  Eastern 
despot  whom  God  saw  fit  to  humble  :  '  Is  not 
this  the  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  m}'  majesty  ?'  Success,  flatter}',  and  power 
had  almost  obscured  to  them  the  moral  pro- 
portions and  the  true  realities  of  national 
life;  and  Providence,  in  His  mercy,  has  sent 
them  a  rude  awakening. 

There  are  three  great  purposes  of  a-  nation's 
existence — three  grounds  on  which  we  should 
desire  its  perpetuity  and  lament  its  fall ; — the 
material  well-being  of  its  people  ;  the  social 
and   mental  freedom  of  the  individual  ;   and 
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progress  in  the  polilieal  and  raoral  elements 
of  a  bigh  civilisation. 

1.  Tlie  first  of  these  ends  has  been  attain- 
ed in  the  United  States  to  a  degree  unequal- 
led, we  believe,  in  any  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent,— unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  country 
except  Switzeiiand  and  Norway.  An  unlim- 
ited amount  of  fertile  soil,  very  moderate 
taxation,  and  an  absence  of  all  fetters  but  self- 
imposed  ones,  combined  to  banish  poverty, 
except  as  the  result  of  vice  or  idleness,  from 
every  Iiearth.  Any  man  who  was  willing  to 
work  was  secure  of  a  sufficient  livelihood. 
Any  man  who  could  work  with  intelligence, 
might  command  comfort,  and  even  affluence. 
America  was  called  the  paradise  of  the  work- 
ing man.  Labour  there  was  honoured  and 
rewarded.  Among  white  men  at  least,  there 
was  no  class-oppression  or  class-disqualifica- 
tion ;  or,  if  there  was  any,  it  was  the  higher 
classes  that  were  oppressed  and  disfi'anchised. 
Plenty  was  the  rule,  privation  the  exception, 
and  a  rare  one.  The  poor  whites  of  the  slave 
States — profligate,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  squalid 
— were  the  only  people  who  were  strangers 
to  comfort,  and  even  they  had  a  sort  of  rude 
abundance  within  their  reach  ; — if  they  were 
wretched,  it  was  because  they  were  too 
drunken  or  spiritless  to  become  otherwise. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  all 
this  material  well-being,  though  found  so 
generally  throughout  the  country,  was  in 
no  degree  traceable  to  the  Union,  and  o;dy 
in  a  faint  degree  to  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Eepublio.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
nearly  all  our  new  colonies,  where  a  virgin 
soil  richly  rewards  honest  industry.  The 
first  settlers  in  America  suffered  dreadfully  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  obstacles  and  errors 
were  overcome,  the  Canadian,  the  Australian, 
and  the  New  Zealand  colonists  became  nearly 
as  prosperous  and  comfortable  as  the  Yankee 
or  tlie  backwoodsman  of  the  States.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  this  universality  of 
physical  well  -  being  will  be  in  no  degree 
impaired  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  soil  will  be  as  abundant  and  as  fertile 
as  ever,  and  will  yield  as  rich  a  return  to 
industry  and  skill  ;  commerce  will  flourish 
as  before  ;  and,  unless  as  a  result  of  extra- 
ordinary and  gratuitous  folly  (like  the  civil 
war),  the  increased  taxation  which  is  inevi- 
table need  never  reach  a  point  at  which  it 
will  practically  affect  the  earnings  of  the 
labourer. 

2.  The  claim,  now  quite  a  stereotyped 
one,  set  up  by  the  Americans  for  their 
conntry  ,as  2'<t>'  excellence  the  land  of  free- 
dom, has  always  appeared  to  us  a  signal 
instance  of  presumption  and  delusion.  It 
has  usually  been  made,  and  admitted,  as  a 
matter  of  course.     America   ought  to  have 


been,  might  have  been,  and  once  was,  a  land 
oflibei'ty;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so. 
Probably  in  no  conntry  with-  nominally  legal 
institutions — perhaps  not  even  in  Austria 
and  Prussia,  certainly  not  in  France — was 
there  less  of  real  individual  liberty  of  thought 
or  speech.  The  citizen  was  not  in  danger  of 
the  dungeon  from  an  arbitrary  monarch  ; 
but  he  was  in  great  danger  of  comfort,  limb, 
life,  and  property,  from  a  tyi'annic  populace.  . 
His  steps  were  not  dogged,  nor  his  every 
action  dictated,  by  an  armed  policeman  or  a 
gendarme  in  uniform;  but  'he  was  overawed 
and  silently  menaced  every  hour  by  the  in- 
tolerant and  d(!Spotic  majority — a  crowd  of 
ever-present  officials  —  policemen  in  plain 
clothes.  Except  on  matters  of  religion,  w'oe 
to  him  if  he  thought  differently  from  the 
mass.  He  might  neither  speak,  nor  write, 
nor  act,  except  as  the  mob  around  him  pleas- 
ed;  if  he  did,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  comfort, 
to  courtesy,  sometimes  even  to  safety.  He 
was  controlled,  not  by  constituted  and  re- 
cognised, but  by  illegal  and  self-appointed 
authority.  He  was  bullied  and  oppressed, 
not  by  his  superiors,  but  by  his  inferiors. 
He  had  boundless  political  rights ;  but  he 
must  only  exercise  them  in  the  popular  direc- 
tion, or  at  the  hazard  of  popular  vengeance. 
Ilis  personal  and  civil  rights  were  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  law  ;  but  they  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  trampled  on  by  those 
who  elected  both  the  law-makers  and  the 
law-executors — the  senatoi's,  the  judges,  the 
jury,  and  the  constables.  Sometimes  his 
house  was  broken  into  and  burnt.  Some- 
times his  types  were  broken,  and  his  printing 
press  destroyed.  Sometimes  he  was  driven 
from  the  poll,  if  he  wished  to  record  an 
unpopular  vote.  Sometimes,  if  he  embraced 
or  advocated  very  unwelcome  doctrines,  such 
as  Abolitionism  or  Morraonism,  he  was  tar- 
red and  feathered,  ridden  on  a  rail,  driven 
out  of  the  district,  and  saw  his  family  out- 
raged and  massacred.  Few  who  have  not 
watched  closely  the  progress  of  society  in 
America  are  aware  how  fearfully  and  to  what 
an  extent  this  social  tyranny  has  demoralized 
all  classes  :  how  it  has  cowed,  and  silenced, 
and  rendered  abject  the  thinking  and  dissent- 
ing few — how  it  has  made  lawdess  and  brutal 
the  paramount  many — how  it  has  prevented 
the  first  from  daring  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
the  second  from  being  able  to  listen  to  it — 
and  how,  between  the  two,  it  has  brought 
the  great  and  intelligent  people  of  the  Union 
into  that  condition  of  mingled  ignorance  and 
insolence,  which  at  the  present  moment  so 
astounds  the  world.  Wherein  consists  liberty 
unless  in  that 

'  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will  V 
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And  what  avails  all  the  nominal  freedom  of 
Democracy — the  power  to  choose  j'our  own 
rulers,  and  to  make  }'onr  own  laws — if  the 
mind  be  fettered  and  the  tongue  be  gagged, 
— if,  within  the  recognised  limits  of  morality 
and  law,  every  man  may  not  do,  sav,  and 
write  whatever  his  conscience  or  his  fancy 
prompt?  So  far  from  the  freedom  pre- 
valent in  the  Great  Kepiiblic  being  a  motive 
whv  we  should  have  desired  its  preservation, 
the  fatal  form  of  tyranny  which  it  had  ad- 
mitted and  fostered,  till  it  had  eaten  into  its 
very  heart,  is  the  precise  reason  for  which 
we  solemnly  rejoice  over  its  dismemberment. 

3.  Tn  nearly  every  element  of  political 
and  moral,  as  distinguished  from  material, 
civilisation,  the  deterioration  of  America 
since  the  davs  of  Washington  had  been  ap- 
pallingly rapid  and  decisive.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  the  land  of  progress,  and  had  become 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  land  of  retrogres- 
sion and  degeneracy.  Territory  had  been 
settled  or  annexed  till  it  might  be  thought 
none  had  been  loft  to  be  desired:  the  820,000 
square  miles  with  wdiich  the  Republic  began 
had  swelled  to  nearly  3,000,000.  Popula- 
tion had  multiplied  in  like  proportion  :  the 
original  four  millions  had  become  thirty-two. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  second 
only  to  that  of  England  :  in  two  generations 
its  aggregate  annual  value  had  increased 
from  "72,0'00,p00  dols.  to  700,000,000  dols. 
Wealth  was  augmented  in  an  equal  ratio  ; 
steam-boats  and  railroads  had  done  their 
work,  and  done  it  more  promptly  and  more 
effectually  than  elscwdiere  ;  in  enterprise,  in 
science,  in  invention,  the  Americans  had 
grown  to  be  a  most  distinguished  people. 
Everything  that  energy,  ingenuity,  and  skill 
could  do  to  smoothe  and  ntilize  life  was  done 
ill  ample  measure;  there  was  luxury,  there 
was  magnificence,  there  was  power — but  there 
was  not  civilisation.  The  political  institu- 
tions, the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tion were  all  corrupted  and  declining. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  The  great  and 
wise  men  who  founded  the  Uepublic  had  a 
clear  prevision  of  the  internal  dangers  to 
which  it  would  be  exposed;  but  the  elaborate 
and  sagacious  contrivances  by  which  they 
hoped  to  evade  these  dangers  proved  either 
inoperative  or  inadequate.  They  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive by  making  tb.e  President  master  of  all 
appointments,  and  his  administration  virtually 
independent  of  Congress.  They  attempted 
still  further  to  establish  his  power  by  an  in- 
genious scheme  of  election — nominating  spe- 
cial electors,  and  requiring  an  absolute  ma- 
joritv — the  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
that  he  should  be  reallv  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  chief  portion  of  the  nation.    They  did 


all  thev  could  to  secure  a  pure  administration 
of  justice  by  enacting  the  irremovability  of 
judges.  They  took  precautions,  as  they 
fondly  fancied,  against  the  inroads  of  un- 
checked Democraev,  bv  fixing  pretty  strin- 
gent electoral  qualifications  in  every  State. 
Of  these  imar/ined  securities  not  ove  7iotB 
rcmdins :  all  have  been  either  abolished, 
evaded,  or  neutralized.  In  only  three  States 
of  the  Union  have  the  old  and  wise  limita- 
tions on  universal  suffrage  been  retained.'  In 
twenty-one  out  of  thirty-three,  and  these  the 
most  populous  and  important,  every  adult 
male  who  has  resided  there  a  short  time  has 
a  vote,  though  he  may  pay  no  taxes  and 
possess  no  property.  In  the  remaining  States, 
th-e  restrictions  on  the  franchise  are  merely 
nominal.  The  result  is,  as  mav  be  imagined, 
a  degree  of  corruption  and  degradation, 
among  both  constituents  and  representatives, 
wdiich  we,  in  our  worst  days,  never  ap- 
ju'oaehed,  and  can  now  scarcely  realize;  the 
elections  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  professional  agents,  who  are  usually  job- 
bers and  rowdies  of  the  lowest  sort;  bribery 
and  intimidation  assume  sricrautic  dimensions 
and  the  most  objectionable  forms ;  bad  men 
vote  many  times  over,  and  good  men  are  de- 
terred from  voting  at  all.  This  is  no  exagge- 
rated picture;  it  is  drawn  in  the  main  from 
the  descriptions  and  lamentations  of  eminent 
and  official  Americans  themselves;  and,  if 
our  limits  admitted  it,  or  tlie  notoriety  of  the 
facts  needed  it,  we  could  fill  pages  with 
proofs  and  illustrations.  Of  course,  w  hen  such 
are  the  electors  and  elections,  the  elected  can 
searcelv  do  discredit  to  their  origin.  Scrupu- 
lous and  noble  men  will  not  enter  the  legisla- 
tive chamber  through  such  dirty  ways;  decent 
men  are  soiled  and  demoralized  by  the  inevi- 
table process;  wise  and  independent  men  are 
soornfullv  rejected  by  the  despotic  mob. 
Accordingly,  the  character  of  the  representa- 
tives and  of  the  representative  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  has  sunk  to  an  unprccedentedly 
low  level.  Of  the  tone  that  prevails  there, 
of  the  scenes  that  are  enacted  there,  of  the 
language  that  is  used  there,  but  too  many 
specimens  have  readied  Europe;  but  the 
flagrant  corruption  that  lias  now  become 
notorious  is  perhaps  a  worse  feature  still. 
Jobbing,  'Lobby-ing,'  'Log-rolling,'  and  other 
Transatlantic  forms  of  public  dishonesty,  are 
carried  on  oti  a  scale  which  distances  all 
analogous  European  iniquity — in  constitu- 
tional States  at  least.  Here,  as  before,  we 
speak  from  American  authority.  The  late 
Congress,  by  its  '  Covode '  committee,  and 
the  late  President,  in  his  Pittsburg  letter, 
gave  conclusive  evidence  as  to  these  points. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislature,  if  not  before  it,  comes  the 
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constitution   of  the  Bench.     In  all  times  it 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  purity 
and    impartiality    in    the    administration    of 
justice  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges.     To  secure  this  in- 
dependence, it  is  clear  they  must  be  honestly 
appointed,  adequately  paid,  and  irremoveable 
except   for    proved   misconduct.     In   Europe 
we  have  always  insisted  on  their  irremovea- 
bility,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  tyranny  and 
injustice    of    the    sovereign     monarch.       In 
America,  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution   insisted    on    the    same    safeguard 
against  the  caprices  and  overbearing  temper 
of  the  sovereign  populace.    But  the  populace 
felt  the  fetter,  and  did   not  choose  to  be  so 
restrained.     By   slow    degrees,  it    has    been 
swept  away  in  most  parts  of  the  Union.     In 
twenty-two  States  the  judges  are  elected  by 
the  constituencies,  and  only  for  short  periods; 
in    three  other  States  they   are   elected,  but 
retain  their  posts  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint ; 
in  two  more  they  are  noioinated  only  for  a 
term,  but    are   nominated   by  the  Governor. 
In  New  York,  their  dependence  on  popular 
favour   is   still  further  secured  by  rendering 
their  salaries  subject  to  an  annual  vote  of  the 
Legislature.      The    deplorable   consequences 
are  as  obvious  as  they  are  inevitable.    Judges 
who    have    to    canvass    for   their    seats    can 
scarcely  be  dignified  or  high-minded.    Judges 
who   may   at  &n)'   moment  be  relegated   to 
comparative  obscurity  can  scarcely  be  inde- 
pendent.    Judges  whose  salary  is  scanty  and 
precarious  will  seldom  be  the  elite  of  their 
profession.     They  are  much  worse  paid  than 
barristers,  and,  with   the  exception  of  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  little  respected  eitlier 
by  the  Bar  or  by  the  public.      Judge  Story 
and  Judge  Kent  were  men  whose  reputation 
for  purity  and  wisdom  stood  as  high   as  any 
jurists  in  the  world,  but  no  such   men  are  to 
bo    found   in   America   now  ;    and    none    so 
vividly  deplored,  or  so  boldly  described   the 
downward  progress  of  their  countrymen,  as 
the    two    eminent    commentators    wo    have 
named.      The    growing    laivlessness    of    the 
American  democracy — one  of  the  most  salient 
features  in  its  recent  history — is  in  part  the 
cause,  and  in  part  the  effect,  of  this  lamejit- 
able  and  disgraceful  change. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  as  remarkable 
and  sad,  that,  for  more  than  a  generation — 
indeed,  since  the  time  of  Jefferson — none  of 
the  most  eminent  and  superior  statesmen  of 
America  have  been  able  to  reach  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that 
this  has  happened  notwithstanding  a  peculiar 
constitutional  provision,  contrived  with  the 
special  aim  of  securing  the  election  of  such 
men.  It  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  deplorable  result  is  the  conse- 


quence of  that  very  provision  which  was  de- 
signed  to   preclude   it.     Yet  so  it  is.     The 
President,  as  every  one  is  aware,  is  chosen  by 
a  special  body  of  electors,  nominated  ad  hoc 
by  the  ordinary  constituencies.     The  success- 
ful candidate  is  required  to  obtain  an  absolute 
majoritv,  i.e.,  the  suffrages  of  more  than  half 
the  entire  number  of  the  electors.     Failing 
this,  the  choice  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.     The  operation  of  this  pro- 
vision is,  practically,  to  secure,  not  that  the 
President  shall  always,  but  that  he  shall  never, 
be  the  man  designated  by  the  popular  voice. 
For  it  is  obvious  that,  if  things  were  left  to 
take  their  natural  course,  so  many  candidates 
would  appear  in  the  field,  that  no  one  could 
possibly   obtain   the   necessary   absolute  ma- 
jority.     To    avoid    this,    each    great    party 
(usually  two,  sometimes  three)  holds  a  caucus, 
as  it  is  called,  to  decide  by  ballot  who,  of  the 
several  aspirants,  sliall  be  selected  as  its  can- 
didate.    The    aspirants    are,    of  course,    the 
most    eminent  politicians   of  the    respective 
parties,  and  equally,  of  course,  the  two  most 
eminent  have,  at  the  first  ballots,  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.     Equally,  of  course,  as  there 
are  several,  neither  of  these  chiefs  obtains  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes,  and  other  and  re- 
peated ballots  become  necessary.       As  these 
proceed,  it  becomes  evident  that  one  or  both 
must  retire  from  the  contest;   but  as  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  for  the  baffled^man  to  aid  in 
the  election  of  his  antagonist,  he  always — 
equally,  of  course,  we  grieve  to  say — hands 
over  his  votes  and  influence,  not  to  his  rival, 
but  to  the  most  insignificant  man  among  the 
aspirants,  who,  though   possessing  few   bond 
fide  supporters  of  his  own,  finds  himself  by 
this    manceuvre  unexpectedly  master  of  the 
absolute  majority  required.    Thus  it  was  that 
Polk,  Pierce,  and  Lincoln — whom  at  first  no 
one  ever  dreamed  of  as  presidential   candi- 
dates— beat  Clay,  Cass,  Douglas,  and  Seward 
respectively.    The  Persians,  when  they  chose 
their  king  by  precedence  in  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  of  the  candidates — the  savage  tribe 
who  hunt  theirs  down,  and  crown  him  when 
they  catch  him — the   polished  nations  who 
accept  the  accidental  nominations  of  primo- 
geniture— can  scarcely  be  more  unfortunate 
in  their  contrivances. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  practice,  intro- 
duced by  General  Jackson  in  1830,  and 
scrupulously  imitated  by  all  his  successors, 
which  has  degraded  the  administrative  service 
of  the  State,  just  as  universal  sufiVage  has  de- 
graded the  legislative  department.  Jackson's 
narrow  mind,  violent  temper,  and  iron  will, 
did  more  to  ruin  and  demoralize  his  country 
than  has  been  eftected  by  any  single  man  be- 
fore or  since.  Till  his  time,  the  civil  and 
militarv    servants    of  the    Government    held 
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office,  as  they  do  in  England,  during  life  and 
good  behaviour,  whatever  were  originally 
their  party  connections  or  political  opinions. 
Hence  it  was  worth  while  to  serve  the  State 
— was  held  an  honour  to  do  so — was  held  a 
duty  to  do  so  with  integrity  and  zeal.  Jack- 
son's predecessors  seldom  removed  anv  man, 
and  never  on  account  of  liis  opinions.  Wash- 
ington dismissed  nine ;  Adams,  nine ;  JetFer- 
son  (during  his  two  terms  of  office),  thirty- 
nine  ;  Madison,  _/?('«  ;  Monroe  B^ne;  Adams 
the  younger,  only  two; — General  Jackson, 
as  soon  as  ho  was  inaugurated,  dismissed 
nearly  every  man  who,  either  himself  or  by 
his  friends,  had  supported  his  opponent, — six 
hundred  and  ninety,  said  his  friends — troo 
thousand,  said  his  enemies.  The  number  is 
of  no  consequence ;  the  precedent  was  esta- 
blished, and  has  been  followed  ev-tr  since 
most  religiously  and,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of 
self-defence.  Tlje  consequences  are  apparent 
at  a  glance.  Few  men  have  more  than  four 
years',  or  at  most  eight  years'  tenure  of 
office.  Few  men  will  neglect  to  make  the 
most  of  this  term,  for  their  own  purposes. 
Few  honourable  or  capable  men  will  seek 
office,  and  no  one  can  attain  much  e.xperience 
when  in  office,  or  e.vpect  to  be  retained  even 
if  he  does.  Finally,  and  worst  of  all,  every 
employe  becomes  of  necessity  a  violent  parti- 
san and  a  zealous  electioneerer,  and  public 
appointments  are  avowedly  held  up  and  used 
as  engines  of  political  corruption. 

So  much  for  the  political  degeneracy  of 
America.  (_)f  the  change  for  the  worse  in 
morals  and  in  manners  we  are  unwilling  to 
say  much,  lest  our  analysis  and  illustrations 
should  sound  like  abuse;  and  we  would  fain, 
if  we  could,  disi-riminate  between  the  good 
that  lies  below,  and  silently  permeates  many 
sections  of  society,  and  the  evil  that  comes  to 
the  surface,  and  flaunts  itself  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  such  a  survey  as  we  are  now  tak- 
ing, that  we  arc  compelled  to  direct  our  view 
to  that  section  of  the  nation  by  whom  its 
public  policy  is  guided,  and  its  character  de- 
termined, and  to  leave  in  the  background  the 
better  portion,  who  are  fain  to  quit  the 
troubled  region  of  politics,  to  prosecute  in 
peace  the  quiet  labours  of  benevolence.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  briefly  signalize  the  fail- 
ing sense  of  honesty,  and  the  increasing  bru- 
tality of  demeanour  which  are  observable 
among  the  governing  classes — i.e.,  the  multi- 
tude. The  merchants  of  America  are  honour- 
able men — as  merchants  are  in  nearl}'  all 
parts  of  the  world;  but  the  merchants  are 
few,  and  neither  rule  the  country  nor  influ- 
ence the  mass.  We  cannot  forget  that,  in  a 
time  of  pressure,  ten  States  '  repudiated '  their 
obligations,  and  invented  the  very  phrase  by 


wliich  they  endeavoured  to  euphemize  the 
discreditable  act :  of  these  ten,  four  were 
among  the  free  States  of  the  North.  We 
saw,  a  month  ago,  that  on  the  mere  prospect 
of  a  war  with  England,  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic press  began  to  revel  in  the  prospect  of 
'  confiscating'  British  property — that  is,  seiz- 
ing what  had  been  lent  to  them,  stealing 
what  had  been  confided  to  their  keeping. 
We  know,  too,  that  conduct  which  is  termed 
'dishonest'  in  Europe,  is  only  'smart'  in 
America;  that  frauds  which  are  fatal  here, 
are  rapidly  got  over  there;  that  characters 
which  have  to  fly  or  lie  hidden  here,  are 
whitewashed  and  accepted  there.  The  preva- 
lence, of  late  years,  of  a  brutality  of  manners 
formerly  unknown,  of  lawless  violence  bv 
mobs,  of  ferocious  outrages  by  individuals,  is 
unhappily  too  notorious; — with  this  marked 
and  significant  peculiarity,  that  the  riotous 
proceedings  by  numbers,  which  in  Europe  arc 
suppressed  by  the  police  and  the  authorities, 
are  in  America  connived  at,  and  sometimes 
perpetrated,  by  them;  and  that  the  assaults 
and  assassinations  in  open  day,  in  public  halls, 
in  recognised  sanctuaries,  wdiich  elsewhere 
are  confined  to  avowed  and  punished  ruffians, 
are-  in  America  too  often  committed  with 
impunity,  and  sometimes  with  applause,  hy 
men  and  on  men  holding  the  position  and 
claiming  the  respect  of  gentlemen.  AVhat 
would  Washington  think  of  the  bowie  knives 
and  revolvers  so  habitually  carried  and  used 
by  his  countrymen — of  men  shot  in  the  back, 
or  stabbed  on  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of 
unconcerned  spectators, — of  tragedies  and 
barbarisms  like  those  which  the  names  of 
Houston,  Sumner,  and  Sickles  recal  to  mind? 
Probably  in  no  country  claiming  to  be  civil- 
ised, does  ruffianism  reach  so  high,  or  pene- 
trate so  widely,  as  in  the  model  Republic  of 
the  West. 

Now,  the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  di- 
rect the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  (and 
which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  glanced  at, 
except  by  Mr.  Spence),  is,  that  most  of  the 
vices  and  the  deterioration  we  have  so  cnrso- 
rih"  described, — the  inflated  fancy,  the  lawless 
temper,  the  overbearing  arrogance,  the  low 
and  unscrupulous  morality,  the  vaulting  and 
unpi-incipled  ambition,  characteristic  both  of 
the  people  and  the  politicians  of  America, — 
may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that 
Union  which  is  now  dissolved,  and  wliicli 
blind  and  desperate  men  are  vehemently 
striving  to  restore.  Much,  no  doubt — very 
much — is  to  be  attributed  to  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  democratic  institutions  to  exagge- 
rate themselves,  and  to  sweep  awav  all  impe- 
diments to  their  own  despotism.  Much,  too, 
lies  at  the  door  of  that  collvvics  ffcntium  which 
Europe,  for  half  a  century,  has  been  pouring 
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on  their  shores.  But  the  mere  illirnitahleness 
of  the  great  Republic  uuist  bear  the  cliief  re- 
sponsibility. Everything  about  it  was  gigantic 
— its  boundless  wilds,  its  untrodden  primeval 
forests,  its  prairies  with  no  horizon,  its  rivers 
rising  in  tlic  arctic  circle  and  flowing  far 
down  into  tlie  tropics.  Its  territory  was  larger 
than  all  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the  Old 
"World  put  together.  Its  population  multi- 
plied with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  all  pre- 
ceding history.  Province  after  province  was 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  State  after 
State  was  added  to  the  Federation.  Men  who 
•were  born  when  they  only  numbered  fifteen 
millions,  could  look  forward  to  the  not  very 
distant  period  when  they  would  count  a 
liundred  millions, — or  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  his  late  Presidential 
message.  All  these  things  fostered  into  some- 
thing at  once  ludicrous  and  shocking  that 
(/randwsity  of  speech  and  imagination  which 
has  so  long  been  the  predominant  character- 
istic of  the  average  American.  He  felt 
morally,  as  well  as  materiall}-,  that  he  had  no 
boundary,  no  horizon.  He  could  expand  in 
all  directions,  and  yet  meet  no  barrier.  lie 
had  no  rival  in  his  own  hemisphere  :  it  was 
difBcult  for  him  to  realize  the  e.xisteucc  of 
effective  ones  elsewhere.  He  was  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed  over  a  vast  continent,  or 
felt  certain  that  he  soon  would  be.  No  one 
there  could,  or  dared,  oppose  him :  how  should 
he  be  credulous  or  patient  of  opposition  from 
any  other  quarter?  The  fatal  and  depraving 
sense  of  oianipotence  crept  over  him; — with 
the  consciousness  of  power  that  could  not  be 
■withstood,  came  the  lialf-nnconseious  in- 
ference of  Might  making  Right.  TIjc  will  of 
the  people  was  law  in  i\merica:  why  should 
it  not  be  law  elsewhere?  Public  opinion  de- 
cided morality  there  :  what  foreign  and  out- 
side morality  was  to  dictate  or  control  their 
course?  They  laughed  to  scorn  the  rights  of 
their  citizens  when  the  national  convenience 
commanded  their  obliteration  :  how  should 
the  rights  of  other  countries  be  sutTered  to 
stand  in  their  way  ?  America  was  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world  :  what  was  best  for 
America,  was  best  for  the  world:  that  answer- 
ed all  remonstrances. 

That  this  is  the  inward  key-note  of  the 
American  miiid,  no  one  will  deny  ;  and  few- 
will  fail  to  perceive  liow  it  has  been  confirmed 
and  heightened  by  those  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  enabled,  and  apparently  autlior- 
i:cd,  mere  numbers  to  vote  whatever  they 
pleased,  and  to  make  most  things  which  they 
voted  actually  he.  They  made,  altered,  and 
abrogated,  by  their  supreme  will,  the  code  of 
law  :  it  would  have  been  but  a  step  further  to 
make,  alter,  or  abrogate  the  Ten  Commaiid- 
monts.     They  voted  what  should  be  lajal : 


why  could  they  not  vote  what  should  be 
right?  This  spirit  of  lawlessness — that  is,  of 
permitting  no  law,  traditional,  national,  or 
divine,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  interests 
or  their  will — naturally  grew  with  its  indul- 
gence, and  was  fostered  into  tire  brutality  of 
manners  we  have  spoken  of  before,  by  two 
other  influences,  botli  originating  in  the  Union 
and  its  wide  dimensions.  Those  who  in  the 
South  lived  among  a  population  of  slaves — 
who  could  dispute  no  command,  who  dared 
resent  no  insult,  who  might  take  vengeance 
for  no  outrage — inevitably  acquired  Iiabits  of 
insolence  and  despotic  treatment.  The  prac- 
tice of  dealing  with  those  who  had  no  rights, 
naturally  inclined  them  to  disregard  or  ig- 
nore the  rights  of  all  with  whom  they  dealt. 
Trained  from  childhood  to  exercise  an  arbi- 
trary will  upon  their  inferiors  and  dependents, 
they  grew,  accustomed  to  be  arbitrary  every- 
where, to  regard  all  men  as  inferiors,  and  to 
treat  all  who  opposed  tljera  as  if  they  were 
dependents.  As  was  too  often  seen,  they  im- 
ported the  temper  and  demeanour  of  the  plan- 
tation and  tlie  slave-mart  into  the  Senate  and 
the  street  at  Washington, — and  without  seem- 
ing aware  of  the  incongruity.  This  was  the 
effect  of  the  incorporation  of  the  South  into 
tile  Union.  The  inclusion  of  the  Far  West 
had  an  analogous,  tliough  perhaps  a  less  de- 
cided operation.  The  backwoodsman  led  a 
rough  life,  and  naturally  contracted  lough 
manners:  and  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  otherwise  a  visitor  of  cities,  in- 
troduced something  of  these  manners  with 
him.  Struggling  with  wild  nature,  living 
among  wild  scenes,  fighting  with  wild  beasts 
and  wild  men,  obliged  the  settler  to  stand  on 
his  own  defence,  to  do  his  own  will,  to  right 
his  own  wrongs.  His  revolver  and  his  bowie- 
knife  were  so  often  needed,  that  he  learnt  to 
wear  them  and  appeal  to  them  when  they 
were  neither  congruous  nor  necessary.  Liv- 
ing alone,  or  living  among  squatters,  was  only 
one  degree  less  brutalizing  than  living  among 
slaves.  If  the  Republic  had  been  less  ex- 
tended, if  it  had  included  only  those  whose 
social  conditions  were  in  some  measure  the 
same,  the  habitual  intercourse  with  civilised 
fellow-citizens  would  have  maintained  civili- 
sation at  something  like  its  ordinary  level. 

Of  the  demoralization  introduced  among 
public  men — peihaps,  we  ought  rather  to 
say,  forced  upon  them,  and  fostered  in  them 
— by  the  connection  of  the  free  North  with 
the  Slave  South,  there  is  no  need  that  we 
should  speak  at  length.  It  is  written  in 
every  page  of  their  history.  It  has  induced 
or  compelled  the  Northerners  to  wink  at,  and 
often  to  aid,  the  violent  and  lawless  acts  by 
which  slave-holders  have  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  striven  to  gas;  the  Abolitionists.    It  has 
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led  the  most  eniiiieiit  politicians  to  do  all  tliat 
could  be  done  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  Senate,  whenever  it  threatened  to 
touch  on  the  forbidden  topic.  It  has  led 
Northern  JLuies  and  Nortiiern  magistrates  to 
condone  outrages  which  in  any  other  laud 
would  have  met  with  universal  reprobation 
and  the  heaviest  punishment.  It  has  led 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  pervert  the  Chris- 
tianity the)'  profess  to  teach  ;  sometimes  to 
acquiesce  in  a  disgraceful  silence  ;  sometimes 
to  proclaim  still  more  disgraceful  doctrines 
from  their  desecrated  pulpits.  It  has  led 
statesmen  to  purchase  Southern  support  by 
villanous  compliances  and  dishonouring  cotu- 
plici'.y  in  crime.  It  was  this  which  made 
them  accomplices  in  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  the  spoliations  of  IMexico,  in  the  menaced 
and  attempted  seizure  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 
It  has  dragged  them  through  more  moral 
mire  than  most  public  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  could  bear; — yet  they  cling  to  it, 
and  are  now  fighting  for  it  as  if  it  were  a 
blessing  and  a  glory. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  All  our  representa- 
tions have  been  drawn  from,  or  arc  indorsed 
b}',  Aracrican  authorities — Jefferson,  Clay, 
Buchanan,  Sinnner,  Clianning,  Kent,  and 
Story.  We  will  add  only  one  illnstrativo 
sentence.  A  very  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Cas- 
sius  Claj",  in  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Kentuck}',  described  the  moral  condition  of 
the  United  States  thus: — '  A  general  demo- 
ralization has  corrupted  the  first  minds  of  the 
nation  ;  its  hot  contagion  has  spread  among 
the  whole  people.  Licentiousness,  crime,  and 
bitter  hate  infest  us  at  home  ;  repudiation, 
and  the  forcible  propagandism  of  slavery,  are 
arraying  against  us  a  world  in  arms.  I 
appeal  to  reason,  to  history,  to  nature,  and  to 
conscience,  which  neither  time,  nor  sjiacc,  nor 
fear,  nor  hate,  nor  hope  of  reward,  nor  crime, 
nor  pride,  nor  selfishness,  can  utterly  silence 
— are  not  these  things  true?'  A  still  shorter 
time  ago,  the  same  Cassius  Clay  addressed  a 
vehement  and  intemperate  letter  to  the 
Times,  swearing  to  maintain,  and  calling 
upon  England  to  .support,  this  Union  which 
has  bred,  nourished,  anil  sheltered  all  these 
denounced  and  deplorable  results! 

III.  The  Northern  Americans,  by  common 
consent,  seem  resolved  to  regard,  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Republic  as  the  extinction  of  the 
glory  of  their  country  :  we,  on  the  contrary, 
look  upon  that  event  as  the  probable  com- 
mencement of  its  real  greatness.  They  sigh 
over  the  rudely  dissipated  dream  of  some- 
thing very  like  universal  dominion  :  we  rejoice 
over  the  creation  of  now  States,  in  each  of 
wdiich  may  be  realized,  in  a  piirer  form,  that 
perfected  polity  which  the  original  liepnblie 


fancied  it,  and  it  alone,  was  destined  to 
attain.  They  regret  the  loss  of  power  :  we 
welcome  the  advent  of  freedom.  They  dread 
lest  this  first  severance  should  be  only  the 
symptom  and  forerunner  of  others,  till  a 
great  continent  shall  have  been  divided  into 
many  nations  :  we  anticipate  the  same  result, 
but  w'e  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  consumma- 
tion to  be  deprecated.  They  feel  humiliated 
and  aggrieved  at  an  issue  which,  when  put 
into  plain  and  unexaggerated  English,  is 
siinply  this  ; — that  henceforth  they  will  cease 
to  possess  a  purely  exceptional  and  privileged 
existence,  and  will  he  reduced  to  the  normal 
conditions  of  natural  life  as  it  is  seen  in 
Surope  :  to  us  there  appears  nothing  in  all 
this  that,  looked  at  with  a  cosmopolite  and 
philosophic  eye,  is  not  matter  for  con- 
gratulation and  for  hope.  Of  course  our 
views  must  seem  to  them  both  unsympathetic 
and  unkind.  The  millionaire  who  is  sud- 
denly reduced  to  a  decent  competence, — the 
despot  wdio  is  forced  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  ills  people, — the  imperial  conqueror  who 
finds  himself  shorn  of  half  Ids  teri-itory, — can 
never  be  persuaded  that  theii'  privations  are 
in  reality  'blessings  in  disguise,'  or  that  those 
who  represent  them  thus  are  not  mocking 
and  insulting  them.  Yet  bow  often  does  it 
happen  that  the  happiness  of  the  first,  the 
glory  of  the  second,  and  the  true  might  and 
vigour  of  the  third,  date  from  the  hour  of 
their  respective  spoliations! 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that 
growth  under  compression,  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  real  greatness  or  enduring 
strength.  There  is  no  density,  so  to  speak, 
where  there  is  no  resistance.  There  is  no 
toughness  of  muscle,  there  is  no  tenacit}"  of 
sidistance,  whore  there  have  been  no  obstacles 
to  fight  against.  The  hard  and  cl6se-graincd 
marble  must  have  been  formed  under  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  mountains,  and 
crystallized  by  fiercest  fires.  Now,  the  Ame- 
ricans have  grown  up,  multiplied,  and  spread, 
without  any  <>f  this  salutary  pressure.  They 
have  expandcil  without  difficulty  in  whatever 
direction  they  desired.  From  their  birth  as 
a  nation,  they  liave  been  virtual!}'  without 
limits.  They  sprung,  as  it  wer^,  full-grown 
into  existence,  with  the  rich  inheritance  of 
ages  of  science  and  discovery  in  their  hands, 
and  a  boundless  field  of  virgin  nature  all 
around.  They  united  at  once  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  age  with  all  the  endowments  of 
voutli — all  the  knowledge  and  civilisation  of 
the  Old  World,  with  all  the  untrodden  gar- 
dens and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  New. 
They  li.ad  no  neighbours  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  respect,  no  enemies  whom  they 
were  forced  to  feai',  no  rivals  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  compete  with  and  surpass.    They 
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were  in  the  position  of  a  youth  who,  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  good   constitution,  and    a 
decent   education,   comes   into    possession  of 
high  rank  and  vast  estates,  with    no  law  to 
control  his  vagaries,  no  parents  to  reprove  his 
caprices,    no   equals    to    exact    courtesy    and 
decorum,  with    only   himself  to   please,  and 
only    flatterers    and    inferiors    to    live    with. 
Hence,  all  that  moral  and  intellectual  deteri- 
oration which  we   have  sketched.     In  future 
they  will  lie  between  the  thriving  dominions 
of  the  most  civilized  and  powerful   nation  in 
Europe   on   the    North,  and  a   Eepublic    as 
proud,  as  tenacious,  nearly  as  energetic,  and 
quite  as  warlike  as  themselves,  on  the  South; 
and  they  will  have  to  respect  the  rights  and 
to  consider  the  susceptibilities  of  both.    Their 
diplomatists  will  have  to  study  the  courtesies 
of  social    life,  and   their  representatives  and 
rulers  will  have  to  learn  the  god-like  virtue  of 
self-control.    Their  people,  too,  will  gradually 
be  taught  .the  truth,  both  about  themselves 
and  about  other  nations.     They  will   be  in- 
structed   by   other   teachers,  if  not  by  their 
own.     Much    of  the   insufferable   arrogance, 
and  many  of  the  strange  proceedings  of  the 
Americans,   are  directly   attributable   to   the 
marvellous    ignorance    in   which    they    have 
been   kept   and    encouraged,   both    by   their 
schoolmasters,  their  orators,  and  their  press. 
The    delusions    in    which    they    have    been 
brought    up,  the    extraordinary  things    they 
believe,  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  any  who 
have  not  ascertained,  on  the  spot,  how  sedu- 
lously all  wholesome  and  unpalatable  truth 
is  ke|)t  froiu   them.     It  is  usual  to  describe 
the  Noi'thern  Americans  as  the  most  educated 
people  in   the   world.     If  by  this   is   meant 
that  the  elements  of  primary  instruction  are 
more  widely  diffused  in  the  free  States  than 
probably   anywhere   else   except   in   Switzer- 
land, the  statement  is  perfectly  true.      The 
provision  made  for  education  in  these  States, 
and  the  large  amount  of  public  money  devoted 
to  this  object,  call  for  the  highest  praise.    But 
the  q\ialilij  of  the  education  given,  as  far  as 
it  bears  upon  the  preparation  of  the  minds  of 
the   people   for  the   public   functions,   which 
all  in  some  measure  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise, is    not- fitting    nor  creditable.     On  the 
.   contrary,    it    is    nearly  as    deluding  as  that 
which  is  furnished,  in  after  life,  to  the  adult 
citizen,  by  the  cheap  newspapers  which  so  do- 
luge  the  United  States,  blind  the  popular  intel- 
ligence, and  deprave  the  popular  taste.     As 
exemplifications  of  our  meaning,  we  give  two 
extracts,  one  from  Mr.  Tremeenliere's  valuable 
book  on  the  'United  States  and  Canada,'  and 
one  from  a  'Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,'  by  Official  Inspectors.    Mr.Tremeeu- 
here  examined  the  text-books  of  history  used 
in  many  provinces  of  the  Union,     lie  says — 


'The  staple  of  these  books  is,  as  is  very  natu- 
r.al,  American  history  from  the  landing  of  tha 
Pnrit.ins  to  the  termination  of  the  last  war. 
The  most  prominent  part  is,  as  nntnrally,  given 
to  the  history  ot  the  war  of  independence.  Of 
the  spirit  of  their  forefathers  in  undertaking 
that  war,  and  of  their  courage  in  carrying  it  to 
a  successful  issue,  tliey  have  much  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  exploits  of  that  war,  and  the  suc- 
cessful ones  of  the  last,  figure,  of  course,  conspi- 
cuously in  those  histories.  The  error  of  the 
British  Government  and  people  in  provoking  the 
struggle,  is  chastised  with  no  sparing  hand  ; 
while  the  power  of  the  American  people,  as 
exhibited  in  beating  the  15ritish  Government, 
and  the  glory  thence  resulting,  occupy  a  eou- 
spieuous  place.  As  loug  as  such  liisturics  are 
written  in  a  fair  and  simply  patriotic  spirit, 
without  seeking  to  perpetuate  hostile  feelings, 
and  without  eitlier  unjustifi.able  exaggeration  or 
concealments  (and  I  cannot  say  that  som"  of  the 
books  I  looked  at  were  free  from  sucli  defects), 
no  one  can  complain  that  American  children 
should  read  principally  American  history  ;  hut 
a  young  person  who  has  been  instructed  in  a 
cour=e  in  which  a  few  years  and  a  few  event.s 
are  made  to  assume  such  prominence,  while 
previous  centuries  and  subsequent  events  are 
all  but  unknown,  will  be  apt  to  bnve  verj'  exag- 
gerated ide.is  of  his  own  nation,  and  a  very 
slender  one  of  any  other.' — Notes  on  PuMw 
Events,  (fie,  p.  129. 

The  other  extract  is  as  follows:  — 

'  The  text-hook  of  history  now  in  use  in  oar 
schools  is  not  a  good  one.  We  will  give  an 
ilhistr.ation  of  its  character.  In  the  [lart  devoted 
to  Grecian  history,  the  names  of  Miltiades,  The- 
mistoeles,  Aristides,  smd  Leonidas,  are  not  in- 
troduced in  the  narrative  ot  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  no  inhabitant  of  Greece  who  lived  between 
Sulon  and  Epaminondas  is  mentioned  in  that 
part  of  the  history.  Yet  this  period  of  200 
years  was  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Alcibiades,  of 
Plato,  of  Xenophon,  of  Herodotus,  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets — in  short,  of  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  intellects  of  Ancient  Greece.' — lieport 
on  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  1849,  p.  13. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  and  thought- 
ful Americans,  however,  admit — and  more 
probably  feel — that  what  they  deprecate  is 
not  so  much  the  secession  of  the  South  as 
the  separation  of  their  great  Eepublic  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  small  States,  which 
they  look  upon  as  an  almost  inevitable  eon- 
sequence  of  this  fii'sf  rebellion,  if  allowed  to 
be  successful.  The  consequence  we  admit  to 
be  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain, — un- 
less the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  present 
crisis  should  be  most  culpably  disregarded. 
But,  even  if  it  should  ensue,  we  scarcely  see 
what  there  is  in  the  prospect  that  should  so 
shock  any  but  ambitious  and  imperious  dis- 
positions. Such  a  result  would  be  a  loss  of 
grandeur  and  prestige,  and  a  mortification  to 
the    luitional    pride    of    the     Americans,    no 
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(.loubt;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  tbat 
it  would  inflict  any  leal  injury  on  tbcir  bap- 
piness  or  on  tbeir  social,  mental,  and  moral 
development.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  niigbt  well 
prove  serviceable  to  all  tbcse  elements  of  true 
well-being.  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose 
the  worst,  or  rather  the  ntmost  that  can  be 
anticipated ;  let  us  fancy  the  late  United 
States  ultimately  severed  into  six  different 
governments  or  nations;  still,  we  affirm, 
tbat  even  then  there  will  be.  territory  and 
power  enough  for  each— as  much  as  is  good 
for  themselves — perhaps  as  much  as  is  com- 
patible with  justice  or  tranquillity  for  others. 
If  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  to  form 
one  Republic  by  a  junction  with  the  New 
England  States,  such  Norlh-Eastern.  Federa- 
tion would  have  an  area  of  166,000  square 
miles,  and  would  thus  be  half  as  large  again  as 
Great  Britain,  which  has  only  110,000  square 
miles.  The  six  great  States  of  the  North- 
West — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — have  an  ao'sfrecate 
extent  of  289,000  square  miles,  or  40,000 
more  than  the  empire  of  xVustria.  The  seven 
Border  States,  from  Kansas  on  the  west  to 
Delaware  on  the  east,  might  form  a  republic 
of  340,000  square  miles;  France  having  only 
213,300.  The  three  Pacific  States,  whose 
distance  ensures  their  ultimate  independence 
of  a  Government  which  has  its  seat  either  at 
Washington  or  Philadelphia,  have  a  territory 
of  464,000  square  miles;  atjd  might  form  a 
State  nearly  as  large  as  Austria  and  France 
together,  and  four  times  the  size  of  Prussia, 
which  can  only  boast  of  107,000  square  miles. 
The  Central,  and  as  yet  nearly  unoccupied 
land  lying  between  Missouri  and  California, 
may,  at  some  unknown  date,  set  up  for  itself; 
and,  if  it  does  so,  it  will  constitute  a  State  as 
large  as  four  out  of  the  five  great  monarchies 
of  Europe  together ;  for  its  extent  will  be 
814,700  square  miles,  or  as  much  as  the 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  when 
they  separated  from  Great  Britain.  Lastly, 
the  eight  Southern  Slave  States,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas,  stretch  over  an  area  of 
625,700  square  miles,  or  as  much  as  England, 
France,  and  Austria  totrethcr. 

Surely,  m  each  and  all  of  these  contingent 
States,  there  is  size  enough,  at  least,  to  satisfy 
any  decorous  and  rational  imagination,  thouo-h 
not  perhaps  to  reconcile  men  who  had  specu- 
lated on  something  very  like  universal  em- 
pire, and  had  been  fed  on  dreams  of  a  whole 
continent  for  their  country,  and  250,000,000 
of  men  as  fellow-citizens.  According  to  the 
scheme  we  have  thus  roughly  sketched,  the 
smallest  of  the  fragments  into  which  the 
Union  is  likely  to  be  severed,  will  be  larger 
than  the  mother  country,  and  may  soon  be- 
come as  populous ;  while  the  ijrcatest  will  be 


scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  four  or  five  of 
the  most  powei'ful  and  famous  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World  combined.  But  why  should 
the  Americans  anticipate  such  extensive  dis- 
solution ?  Why  do  they  conceive  that  one 
secession  will  entail  such  interminable  divi- 
sions ?  Why,  above  all,  should  they  so  con- 
fidently jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  they 
thus  sever,  they  will  fight,  and  that  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  will  necessarily  die 
with  the  first  disruption  of  the  Union  ?  We 
can  scarcely  do  bettor  than  quote  from  a 
contemporary,  in  reference  to  these  alarms, 
as  expressed  in  a  private  letter  from  the 
North  :— 

'The  Northerners  dread — or  their  advo- 
cates for  them — that  the  secession  of  the 
South,  once  consummated  and  recognised, 
would  be  followed  by  a  general  dissolution  ; 
that  the  thirty-three  States  would  split  up 
into  a  number  of  small  and  feeble  fragments, 
without  cohesion,  without  sagacity,  without 
strength,  and  mutually  hostile — presenting  as 
deplorable  and  undignified  a  spectacle  as  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain,  and  surpassing 
these  only  in  the  extent  of  tbeir  follies  and 
the  vigour  of  their  hatreds.  The  fear  is  far 
from  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  and 
self-eontrol  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  we  do 
not  share  it.  For  what  does  it  assume? 
That  a  peo])le,  long  trained  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  inheriting  from  their  ancestors  the 
most  tried  and  successful  plans  and  bulwarks 
of  constitutional  liberty — a  people  who  have 
always  held  themselves  up  to  mankind  as  a 
model  of  political  sagacity,  energy,  and  pru- 
dence— a  people  who  are  considered  by  many 
as  having  alone,  or  more  successfully  than  all 
others,  solved  the  difficult  problems  of  politi- 
cal freedom, — are  yet  so  deficient  in  those 
intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  which  fit 
men  to  govern  and  to  guide  themselves,  that 
they  will  fail  as  completely  under  the  first 
grave  difiiculty  they  encounter  as  races  who 
shook  oft'  the  yoke  of  one  of  the  most  eff'ete, 
bigoted,  and  paralysing  despotisms  of  modern 
times! — that  the  countrymen  of  Washington, 
the  pupils  of  Franklin,  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen,  will  manage  no  better  than 
wretched  Spaniards,  effeminate  Creoles,  and 
Mexican  half-breeds! — tliat,  in  fine,  all  the 
boasted  superiority  and  capacity  of  the  "  free 
and  enlightened  citizen"  of  the  New  World, 
has  been  a  sham,  and  that  he  owed  his 
wonderful  progress  and  his  apparent  success 
merely  to  the  favouring  circumstances  of  his 
career  !  A  bitterer  sarcasm,  or,  wo  believe, 
a  harsher  and  unjuster  libel,  was  never  ut- 
tered. 

'  Those  who  anticipate  an  indefinite  split 
among  the  States  as  the  natural  issue  of  the 
split  which   has    already  taken   place,  read 
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tbat  event,  we  take  leave  to  say,  in  a  very 
unanalytic  spirit.  The  same  reasons  whicli 
led  to  the  severance  between  North  and 
South  will  logically  lead  to  the  union  and 
mutual  cohesion  of  the  New  England  States, 
the  North-Western  States,  and  the  Pacific 
States,  respectively.  The  very  arguments 
which  are  adduced  why  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina  should  be  under  ditferent 
governments,  and  should  bo  linked  with  dif- 
ferent fellow-citizens,  may  be  pleaded  also  to 
show  why  Michigan  and  Ohio  should  bo  con- 
tent with  one  Congress,  one  Capitol,  and  one 
President.  A  few  moments'  consideration 
will  make  this  clear.  When  the  political 
institutions  of  a  country  are  essentially  con- 
stitutional and  free,  whether  monarcliical  like 
ours,  or  republican  like  the  American,  they 
exist  by  the  consent  and  as  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  First  Magistrate 
is  such  because  he  is  the  chosen  or  accepted 
chief  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Parliament 
exists  and  is  obeyed,  because  its  members 
represent  the  citizens,  embody  their  will,  and 
look  after  their  interests.  The  moment  that 
the  views  or  interests  of  a  large,  concentrated., 
and  localized  minority  of  the  citizens  become 
utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majority, 
the  President  or  the  Parliament  ceases  to 
represent  and  speak  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  and  represents  and  speaks  the  will  of 
only  the  larger  half.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  discrepancy  is  geographical  in  posi- 
tion and  permanent  in  cause.  Take  the  case 
of  the  North  and  South  in  reference  to  the 
late  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  whole 
South  voted  against  him.  How,  then,  could 
he  be  said,  with  any  sense  or  truth,  to  have 
been  chosen  by  them  to  represent  their  views, 
or  to  rule  by  their  will?  The  completeness, 
the  localization,  and  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
gent and  antagonistic  wills  were  such,  that 
his  election  became  a  conquest  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority,  and  imposed  on  that  mi- 
nority the  rule  of  a  virtually  hostile  chief — a 
chief,  that  is,  against  whom  they  had  striven, 
and  whom  their  opponents  (constitutlonallij 
enough,  no  doubt)  had  thrust  down  their 
throats.  That  being  so,  the}'  could  no  longer 
feel  that  they  were  governed  hy  magistrates  of 
their  own  choice,  in  which  consists  the  very 
essence  of  political  freedom.  And,  being  six  or 
eight  millions  of  people,  accustomed  to  think 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  of  their  own  choice,  they  did  not 
choose  to  have  a  magistrate  chosen  for  them 
and  forced  upon  them. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  free  and  constitutional 
government — i.  e.,  government  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  embodying  that  will — can 
onl)'  exist  in  a  nation  which  is,  practically 
and  in  the  main,  homogeneous  and  consen- 


taneous. Where  a  nation  consists  of  several 
sections,  essentially  discrepant  and  antagonis- 
tic, those  sections  may  coalesce  under  a 
despotism,  but  never  under  a  republic,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  too  insignificant  to  have 
a  will  of  their  own,  or  to  make  that  will 
respected.  The  North  and  the  South,  tiiere- 
fore,  cow7(Z  not  be  permanently  combined,  and 
can  never  be  recombined,  under  one  free 
government.  But  no  such  reasons  exist  why 
the  New  England  States,  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  should  not  remain  united  ;  nor 
why  the  North-western  States  should  not 
adhere  together, — since,  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, the  same  president  and  the  same  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  represent  and  satisfy 
the  citizen  of  Ohio,  will  represent  and  satisfy 
the  citizen  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  also  ; 
and  thesame  man  who  is  welcome  to  the  demo- 
cratic or  to  the  conservative  party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  be  welcome  to  the  Democrats 
or  the  Conservatives  in  New  Hampsliiie  and 
Connecticut  as  well.  Separation,  therefore, 
which  is  commanded,  by  the  relations  between 
North  and  Sonth,  is  prohibited  by  the  rela- 
tions between  the  several  New  England  and 
the  several  North-western  States.  And  to 
suppose  that  the}'  will  split,  when  no  vital 
discrepancies  exist  to  divide  them,  is  to 
assume  that  they  will  prefer  isolation  to 
union,  weakness  to  strength  ;  and  that  they 
are  disqualified  by  ignorance  or  passion  for 
the  simplest  conclusions  of  political  good 
sense.  We  do  not  do  them  this  dishonour. 
We  believe  that  they  will  divide  just  as  far 
as  grave  divergencies  of  interest  and  feeling 
divide  them,  and  no  further ;  that  those 
States  which  nature  has  linked  together  will 
remain  linked,  and  will  gradually  grow  to  be 
respectable  and  powei'ful ;  and  that  those 
which  nature  makes  mutually  repellent  will 
consult  their  own  peace  and  prosperity  by 
amicable  separation. 

'But  we  are  told,  "If  they  sever  they  will 
fight.  Several  independent  republics  cannot 
co-exist  side  by  side  on  the  same  continent 
without  incessant  disputes  arising  between 
them,  and  without  these  disputes  leading  to 
incessant  wars." — If  this  be  indeed  so,  then 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  free  and  en- 
lightened Republicans  of  the  New  World 
are  much  behind  their  benighted  and  en- 
slaved European  contemporaries  in  self-con- 
trol, in  sejise  of  justice,  and  in  political  capacity. 
I'erhaps  they  are.  In  the  Old  World,  six  or 
seven  different  nations,  with  conterminous 
boundaries,  and  varying  in  language,  in  race, 
in  habits  and  in  institutions,  live  side  by  side, 
and  contrive  to  adjust  the  disputes  and  litiga- 
tions which  undoubtedly  do  and  must  spring 
up  under  the  circumstances,  by  diplomacy 
and  forbearance,  and   with    only    occasional 
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breaches  of  eillier  courtesy  or  peace.  Pro- 
bably  the  Amcricaiis  have  this  lesson  of 
mutual  forbearance  vet  to  learn,  and  may 
find  it  somewhat  sad,  difficult,  and  mortify- 
ing. But  they  will  learn  it  in  time.  Hi- 
therto, having  had  no  neighbours,  or  only 
very  weak  and  very  patient  ones,  they  h;ive 
hectored  and  encroached  at  pleasure.  But 
out  of  the  necessities  of  enforced  ju.xtaposi- 
tion  will  arise  the  virtues  and  the  wisdom 
which  such  juxtaposition  teaches  and  com- 
pels;  and  from  the  new  relations  thus  engen- 
dered may  spring  a  far  higher  civilisation 
than  they  have  yet  attained.  They  will  gain 
in  political  morality  far  more  than  they  lose 
in  political  power.  At  fii'st,  as  is  usual  vvith 
young  blood,  they  will  be  quick  to  resent  and 
eager  to  demand,  and  will  be  over  ready 
with  the  sword  and  rifle,  as  they  are  in  their 
private  relations;  but,  meeting  with  neigh- 
bours equally  hot  and  equally  ready  to  appeal 
to  force,  moderation  and  temper  will  be  gra- 
dually taught  them  by  experience  of  the  cost 
and  mischief  of  their  opposites.  If  they 
cannot  learn  these  lessons — and  that  speedily 
— then  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
nounce that  unlimited  prosperity  has  been 
bad  for  them,  and  that  they  are  deficient  in 
that  political  capacity  which  alone  entitles 
men  to,  because  it  alone  fits  men  for,  liberty 
and  self-rule. 

'"But,"  they  plead,  "the  circumstance  of 
being  surrounded  by  independent  and  not 
always  friendly  neighbours  will  compel  us  to 
keep  up  considerable  standing  armies,  and 
perhaps  navies,  to  incur  burdensome  taxa- 
tion, and,  in  a  word,  to  provide  all  those 
costly  and  troublesome  arrangements  which 
are  comprised  under  the  Old  World  denomi- 
nation of  national  defences" — No  doubt  it 
will.  But,  when  translated  into  English, 
what  does  the  complaint  amount  to  ?  Simply 
to  this,  that  henceforth  the  Americans  will 
liave  to  submit  to  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  those  ordinary  and  all  hut  uni- 
versal conditions  of  national  existence  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  an  excei- 
tional  exemption.' 

The  dissolution  of  the  great  Republic, 
whether  it  proceeds  to  its  ultimate  limits 
or  stops  short  at  the  first  Secession,  will 
therefore,  it  seems  clear  to  us,  force  upon  the 
Americarjs  certain  moral  and  social  benefits 
which,  little  as  they  may  be  able  to  believe 
so  now,  are  cheaply  purchased  even  at  so 
high  a  price.  It  will  wciyhl  and  steady  them 
in  the  race  of  rivalry  ;  it  will  teach  them  res- 
pect for  the  rights  and  courtesy  towards  the 
feelings  of  other  nations ;  it  will  brace 
their  energies  by  compression,  and  civilise 
their   nnmners  by   restraint;   it  will  chasten 


their  tumid  taste,  and  saniftj  their  grandiose 
imagination  ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  tins,  we 
a|iprehend,  force  upon  them  also  one  signal 
material  advantage.  It  will  necessitate  free 
trade.  Two  tariffs  can  scarcely  co-exist  in 
two  nations  so  extensively  conterminous.  A 
harshly  protective  policy  can  scarcely  be 
maintained  by  a  people  whose  frontier,  for  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  south  and  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  north,  is  bounded  by'  nations 
that  exclude  no"  foreign  commodity,  and  levy 
only  moderate  duties  for  revenue.  Canada 
and  the  Confederate  States  will  admit  the 
hardware,  the  cotton,  and  the  woollens  of 
England,  and  the  silks  of  France,  as  freely  as 
they  can  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States,  by  any  cnstom-honse  system 
that  would  not  cost  immeasurably  more  than 
it  was  worth,  to  prevent  these  from  penetrat- 
ing across  the  borders.  In  order  to  derive 
any  revenue  at  all  from  import  duties,  those 
duties  must  be  moderate.  The  spiinjers  of 
Lowell  and  the  ironmasters  of  Penn.ndvania 
will  be  obliged  either  to  admit  the  cutlery 
and  the  yarns  and  calicoes  of  England,  or  to 
exclude  them  by  underselling  or  surpassing 
them.  When  we  look  at  their  energy  and 
their  natural  resources,  wo  have  little  doubt 
which  they  will  do.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
country  will  be  the  gainer,  because  industry 
will  be  left  free  to  pursue  its  most  profitable 
because  most  natural  channels.  The  farmers 
of  the  West  will  no  longer  find  their  trade  in 
grain  with  England  hampered  and  curtailed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  eastern  States  to  accept 
Englai}d's  ordinary  mode  of  payment ;  and 
the  bitterness  and  sense  of  injury  which 
always  follows  in  the  wake  of  protected  in- 
terests and  sectional  privileges  will  be  done 
away. 

Our  readers  will  think  it  strange  that,  in  a 
paper  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  we 
should  have  scarcely  yet  touched  upon  the 
great,  sad,  salient  subject  of  slavery.  We 
have  purposely  kept  what  wo  have  to  say  till 
now,  when  we  can  say  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  we 
will  now  explain,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  why 
we  are  satisfied  that  in  the  independence  of 
the  South,  and  not  in  its  re-annexation,  is  to  be 
found  the  best  prospect  for  the  amelioration 
first,  and  the  emancipation  ultimately,  of  the 
negro  race.  In  the  continuance  of  the  Union, 
wiifeel  sicre  there  was  no  hope  for  the  slave : 
in  its  disruption,  we  believe  there  is  much. 
We  may  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  last — we 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  former.  The 
generous  and  traditional  sympathies  of  Eng- 
lishmen made  it  difficult  for  them  to  wish 
that  the  slave-owners  should  triumph  in  a 
struggle  in  which  the  question  of  slavery 
seemed  to  be  at  issue  ;  the-v  shi'ank  from  even 
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appearing  to  encourage  a  cause  which  was 
tainted  by  so  dark  a  stain,  and  wore  willing 
to  submit  to  almost  an}'  inconvenience,  and 
even  to  some  affront,  rather  than  identify 
themselves  with  and  indirectly  aid  a  victory 
which  might  rivet  elsewhere  those  chains 
which  in  their  own  case  they  had  gladly  paid 
twenty  millions  to  unloose.  But  these  sym- 
pathies have  not  a  little  obscured  their  com- 
prehension of  the  case,  and  have  blinded 
them  to  facts,  which,  however,  lie  upon  the 
surface,  and  are  wholly  undeniable.  Much 
dust  has  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public  both  by  Abolitionists  in  Ame- 
rica and  negro  partisans  at  home,  which  we 
must,  as  a  preliminar}',  clear  away.  We  do 
not  know  which  to  be  amazed  at  most — the 
auilacity  which  on  one  side  has  claimed  our 
anti-slavery  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 
Unionists,  or  the  simplicity  on  the  other, 
which,  in  the  fiice  of  notorious  history,  has 
listened  to  the  claim. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  slavery  has  hitherto, 
for  a  generation  and  a  half,  and  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  been  maintained 
not  only  or  specially  by  the  South,  but  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Union.     The  party 
that  denounced  it  has  always  been  small,  and 
has  always  been  unpopular.     The  Abolition- 
ists met  scarcely  with  more  rough  or  lawless 
treatment  in  the  slave  States  than  in  the  free 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.     The  slave- 
holders have  always  been  backed,  aided,  and 
maintained    in   povver  by  the  Democrats  of 
the  free  States.     It  was  not  merely  the  re- 
presentatives and  senators  from  the  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  who  in  Congress 
steadily  resented  all  attempts  to   make  Co- 
lumbia free,  and  burked  all  slavery    discus- 
sions,— but  the  representatives  and  senators 
from  the  north  of  that  boundary  as  well.     It 
is  one  of  our  chief  indictments  against  the 
Union,  that  the  love  of  it,  its  grandeur  and 
its  pride,  has  induced  the  free  men  of  the 
North   to  support  the  demands,    to    indorse 
the  principles,  to  extenuate  the  crimes,  and 
to  swear  solemn  allegiance  to  the  institutions, 
of  the  South, — and,  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
idol,  to  silence  their  sentiments,  to  drug  their 
consciences,  to  soil  their  souls.     It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  we  apprehend  from  the 
disruption  of  the  Union,  that  henceforth  the 
institution  of  slavery  will  have  to  stand  upon 
its  own  strength,  and  by  the  support  of  the 
South  alone ;  and  that    the    statesmen    and 
citizens  of  the  North  will  now  be  free  to  see 
their   way,   to   choose  their   path,   to  speak 
their  mind,  to  cast  off  the  weight  wdiich  has 
so  bowed  down  their  moral  dignity,  to  sever 
the    connection    which    has    dragged    them 
through  so  much    mire.     That   dark    cloud 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  their  country's 


destiny,  that  terrible  burden  which  it  was 
impossible  that  even  so  great  a  nation  could 
permanently  bear,  that  bitter  reproach  which 
lay  upon  thera  in  the  forum  of  the  world, 
God  in  His  mercy  has  lifted  away  by  a  sud- 
den convulsion  ; — yet  with  blinded  eyesight 
and  fierce  passion  they  are  striving  to  enter 
again  into  the  cloud,  to  bind  the  burden 
again  upon  their  shoulders,  to  take  the  shame 
again  to  their  bosoms  !  They  demand  our 
sympathy  on  the  plea,  that  they,  like  us, 
abhor  slavery  ; — yet  they  have  raised  half  a 
million  of  soldiers,  and  voted  a  hundred 
millions  of  gold,  that  they  may  again  become 
a  nation  of  slaveholders !  They  are  literally 
fighting,  in  a  sort  of  patriotic  frenzy,  again 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  most 
fearful  evil,  and  the  solution  of  the  most 
tremendous  problem  that  ever  lay  upon  a 
people  ; — and  they  ask  us  for  our  good-will, 
our  admiration,  and  our  prayers  ! 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  notorious  that  at 
the  commencement  of  this  quarrel,  and  when 
Secession  was  first  seriously  menaced  by  the 
one  party  and  first  realized  as  a  possibility 
by  the  other,  the  North  was  prepared  to 
preserve  the  Union,  and  pacify  the  Seces- 
sionifits,  by  any  compromise  and  almost  any 
concession  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They 
proffered  any  guarantee  for  the  permanence 
and  the  sacred  inviolability  of  slavery  wher- 
ever it  existed,  and  wdierever,  by  the  delibe- 
rate wish  of  constituted  States,  it  should 
hereafter  be  determined  to  exist.  It  is  equal- 
ly notorious  that  even  now,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  the  strife,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Northerners  are  hostile  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  they 
dread  the  continuance  of  the  contest  lest  it 
should  lead  to  this  ;  and  even  when  driven 
to  admit  that  it  may  be  ultimately  necessary 
to  liberate,  and  even  arm  the  slaves  of  the 
'Rebels,'  they  shrink  back  from  the  deed, 
and  will  do  it,  if  it  be  done,  not  -as  an  act  of 
kindness  to  the  negroes,  but  as  an  act  of 
vengeance  on  their  masters.  Even  now,  too, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  seceding  States  would 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  renounce  their 
design  of  independence,  they  might  make, 
'  almost  if  not  altogether,'  any  terms  in  re- 
ference to  slavery  they  pleased. 

In  the  third  place,  strange  as  the  assertion 
may  appear,  the  feelings  with  which  the  ne- 
gro is  regarded  are  decidedly  more  unfriendly 
at  the  North  than  in  the  South — among  his 
fellow-citizens  than  among  his  masters.  With 
a  few  exceptions!,  even  those  who  think  him 
entitled  to  his  freedom,  scarcely  think  him 
entitled  to  any  political  or  social  status.  They 
stand  up  for  his  rights  as  against  his  owners, 
not  as  ag.ainst  or   among  themselves.     The 
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tolerably  buraane  masters — who  are  the  ma- 
jority— in  the  South  have  no  personal  anti- 
pathy to  the  negroes  :  on  the  contrarj-,  they 
are  kind  to  them,  as  they  are  kind  to  animals 
and  children  ;  they  are  often  forbearing  and 
considerate  as  towards  inferior  creatures,  from 
whom  much  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  they  live 
with  them  and  among  them,  they  entrust 
their  iiif'ants  to  them  ;  too  frequently,  unhap- 
pily, they  'amalgamate'  with  them.  In  the 
North,  with  the  large  majority  again,  the 
feelings  are  very  difl'crent :  tlicre  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  races  assumes  the  most 
oft'ensive  form.  The  wiiite  man  will  not  ride 
in  the  same  car,  will  not  sit  at  the  same  table, 
will  not  kneel  at  the  same  altar,  will  not  vote 
at  the  same  polling-booth,  with  the  coloured 
man  ;  he  shuns  him  as  a  leper,  he  too  often 
treats  him  like  a  cur.  It  is  very  important 
we  should  remember  and  understand  all  this, 
in  order  that  we  may  realize  bow  different  is 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  America  (even 
where  it  exists)  from  the  same  sentiment 
among  ourselves.  Where  it  is  purest  and 
highest,  it  is  still  rather  the  offspring  of  a 
jirinciple  of  justice  than  a  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy. They  do  not  love  the  negro  as  a  fellow- 
man  :  they  pity  him  as  a  victim  of  wrong. 
They  will  plead  his  cause :  they  will  not 
tolerate  his  company. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  then,  that  if  the  con- 
test between  the  North  and  the  South  were 
now  to  be  settled  by  adjustment — i.e.,  if  the 
South  were  to  express  its  willingness  to  sub- 
mit and  to  make  terms — slavery  would  be 
perpetuated  and  re-consecrated,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  ill  its  old  conditions.  It  would  again 
become  the  crime  and  the  o|iprobrium  of 
thirty-three  States,  instead  of  being  that  of 
ten.  It  would  be  established  and  consolidated 
by  the  power  of  the  entire  Union,  as  before. 
The  wretched  slave  would  be  sat  upon,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  weight  of  a  whole  continent, 
instead  of,  as  now  promised,  by  that  only  of 
one  nation  on  that  continent. — How  would  it 
be  with  '  the  Institution  '  if  that  most  impro- 
bable of  all  issues  were  to  come  up — the  ac- 
tual subjugation  of  the  South  ?  The  result,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  virtually  much  the  same. 
The  Northerners  are  almost  as  much  inte- 
rested as  the  Southerners  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  slave  States,  or  believe  themselves  to 
be  so.  The  theory  still  is,  and  probably  is  to 
a  great  extent  true,  that  much  of  the  soil  in 
those  countries  can  only  be  cultivated  by  ne- 
gro labour.  Whether  emancipated  or  not, 
the  negroes  will  be  still  upon  the  land  ;  and 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  conquerors, 
any  more  than  the  conquered,  will  not  allow 
them  to  remain  there  in  idleness.  If  the  sub- 
jugation has  been  effected  without  the  actual 
liberation  of  the  blacks,  slavery  will  simply 


resume,  or  rather  retain,  its  old  position.  If, 
however,  manumission  has  been  general,  and 
enforced  servitude  abolished  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, compulsory  labour  is  almost  certain  to 
be  insisted  on  in  some  other  form.  The  ne- 
groes will  probably  be  obliged  to  work  as 
now,  without  being  cared  for  and  maintained 
in  sickness  and  old  age  as  now.  Whether 
they  will  be  either  morally  or  matei'ially 
gainers  by  the  change — whether,  when  the 
feelings  with  which  the  400,000  free  negroes 
in  the  North  are  regarded  shall  be  extended 
to  the  South,  and  applied  to  the  4,000,000 
who  reside  there,  their  condition  will  be 
thereby  ameliorated, — is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  questionable.  Will  the  intolerant  and 
disdainful  Americans,  such  as  we  see  and 
know  them,  endure  the  existence  around  them 
and  among  them  of  four  millions  of  'loafers' 
and  squatters  belonging  to  a  race  whom  the 
Yankees  loathe,  and  whom  the  denuded  plan- 
ters will  hate  as  men  hate  property  that  has 
been  wrested  from  them?  Will  they  treat 
them  with  justice  or  wifh  gentleness  ?  Will 
they  allow  their  freedom  to  be  any  thing  be- 
yond a  name?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  very 
kindest  measure  they  can  hope  for  will  be 
that  dealt  out  to  the  Mormons — to  be  driven 
from  one  desert  to  another:  first,  perhaps, 
into  the  swamps  of  Florida,  to  be  an  eyesore, 
an  opprobrium,  and  a  perplexity  ;  and  then — 
God  knows  where?  Does  any  sane  man — 
even  the  most  sanguine  Abolitionist — really 
believe  that  four  millions  of  free  blacks  will 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  an 
American  Republic  in  comfort  and  in  citizen- 
ship— as  men  whose  rights  are  respected, 
whose  feelings  are  considered,  or  whose  inte- 
rests are  secured  ? 

The  future  prospects  both  of  slavery  as  an 
institution,  and  of  the  negioes  as  a  race,  in 
the  event  (which  we  consider  certain)  of  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
being  established,  are,  we  admit,  doubtful  in 
the  extreme,  but  still  far  more  hopeful  under 
that  contingency  than  under  any  other.  The 
reconsolidation  of  the  Union,  we  are  satisfied, 
implies  and  involves  the  perpetuation  of  sla- 
very :  the  severance  of  the  Union  involves 
certainly  its  limitation  ;  most  likely  its  miti- 
gation ;  possibl}',  nay  probably,  its  ultimate 
extinction.  A  few  considerations  will  make 
plain  the  grounds  on  which  we  justify  our 
hopes.  With  the  establishment  of  two  dis- 
tinct, anel  at  first  not  over-friendly  States, 
drops  at  once  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  No 
'extradition'  treaty  can  possiblj',  for  very  de- 
cency, be  suffered  to  replace  that  wicked  and 
obnoxious  statute.  The  escape  of  all  slaves 
whose  desire  for  freedom  is  .sufficiently  power- 
ful to  inspire  energy  and  encounter  danger, 
will  become  easier  than  heretofore,  and  per- 
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fectly  secure  when  once  effected.  We  con- 
fess we  do  not  estimate  the  number  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  their  new  facilities  as 
highly  as  many  do.  The}'  escape  now  by 
hundreds;  before  they  escape  by  thousands, 
more  of  them  must  be  educated  into  a  truer 
appreciation  of  those  moral  wants  which  onh' 
freedom  can  supply,  and  their  condition  in 
the  States  to  which  they  fly  for  refnge  must 
.  be  more  enticing  than  it  is  at  present.  Still 
it  will  be  a  great  gain,  that  those  who  yearn 
for  liberty  should  be  able,  though  at  great 
hazard,  to  obtain  it.  Now,  this  increased 
facility  of  escape  and  certainty  of  safety  will 
operate  in  two  ways:  it  will  ^wo  tanto  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  shive  labour,  by  rendering  it 
more  precarious;  and  it  will  tend,  however 
faintly,  to  increase  the  master's  motive  to 
treat  his  slaves  well,  and  so  make  them  con- 
tented with  their  servitude.  Again,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  tliat  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  at  least  in  its 
present  form,  is  only  rendered  profitable,  and 
therefore  sustained,  \>y  the  \mlimited  supply 
of  fresh  and  rich  soils,  since  negro  labour  is 
toowastefnl  and  toounintelligent  to  be  applied 
to  lands  where  anything  like  high  or  even 
careful  fanning  is  required.  Now,  so  long  as 
the  Union  subsisted,  the  planter  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  practically 
boundless  supply  of  virgin  land.  He  knew 
that,  as  soon  as  he  desired  any  fresh  slice  of 
neighbour  territory,  his  Northern  brethren, 
by  filibustering  aid,  if  not  by  regular  Govern- 
ment action,  would  be  always  ready  to  aid 
him  in  seizing  it.  Mexico  was  always  there, 
to  be  fleeced  and  cut  into  at  pleasure.  Against 
such  a  power  as  the  United  States  she  had 
absolutely  no  capacity  for  resistance,  and  no 
ally.  Now  she  will  only  have  to  contend 
with  an  enemy  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  for- 
mer strength,  and  the  other  two-thirds  will 
become  her  virtual  auxiliaries  and  protectors. 
In  the  vigilant  and  uncompromising  hostility 
with  which  the  Northern  Republic  will  watch 
the  growlli  in  power  and  territory  of  its 
Southern  rival,  will  lie  the  guarantee  of 
Mexico  against  further  spoliation.  The  free 
Federalists  will  for  the  first  time  be  willing  to 
coalesce  with  European  powers  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  an<l  aggrandisement  of  a 
slave  empire  on  the  South  ;  and  for  this  end, 
instead  of  weakening  Mexico,  will  be  anxious 
to  strengthen  and  protect  it.  The  Southern 
Corifederacy,  hemmed,  in  between  two  Free 
and  jealous  neighbours,  will  thenceforth  see 
its  boundaries,  and  comprehend  and  accom- 
modate itself  to  its  future  conditions  of 
national  existence.  The  moment  slavery  is 
coiiiined  definitively  within  its  present  limits, 
according  to  the  best  opinions,  its  character 
becomes   modified   and  its  doom  is  sealed. 


though  the  execution  of  the  sentence  may 
seem  to  be  relegated  to  a  very  distant  day. 

Rut  this  is  not  all.  In  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  lies  the  best  hope,  and  almost  a 
certain  one,  for  the  extinction  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the 
United  States  have  been  the  chief  and  onlv 
really  effectual  obstacle  to  tliat  desired  end. 
It  lias  been  carried  on  mainly  by  their  capi- 
tal, often  by  their  sailors,  usually  under  their 
flag.  The  slavers  have  been  built  in  their 
harbours,  ,  and  owned  by  their  merchants. 
Their  refusal  to  allow  us  to  seaich  vessels 
bearing  their  national  banner  has  enabled 
thousands  of  slave-ships  to  escape  our  cruisers 
and  set  us  at  defiance.  We  may  now  hope 
for  an  entire  change  of  policy  in  this  respect. 
In  her  animosity  against  the  South,  some  of 
whose  citizens,  we  know,  dream  of  a  revival 
of  the  traffic,  the  Northern  Republic  will  pro- 
bably become  as  zealous  as  we  are  in  the 
.sacred  cause,  and  ready  to  join  us  heart  and 
hand  in  its  suppression.  Already  there  has 
been  a  significant  indication  of  probabilities 
in  this  direction.  For  half  a  century  slave- 
trading  has  been  piracy  by  the  American  law. 
At  tliis  moment,  for  the  first  tiinc,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  slaver  lies  under  sentence  of  death 
for  this  offence ;  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  ac- 
tually executed.  With  tlic  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  will  come  a  notable 
change  in  the  condition  of  life  and  cultivation 
ofCuba.  Either  the  severity  of  slave  labour 
there  must  be  greatly  mitigated,  or  the  black 
race,  and  with  it,  tlie  sugar  cultivation  of  the 
island,  will  die  out.  In  either  case  a  terrible 
blot  on  civilisation  will  be  wiped  awa}',  and 
our  West  Indian  possessions  will  largely  pro- 
fit by  the  change.  It  may  be  that  emancipa- 
tion will  follow  in  Cuba,  as  it  has  done  in 
Brazil;  and  then  Trinidad  and  Demerara  w'ill 
once  again  be  able  to  compete  on  fair  terms 
in  the  production  of  the  great  staple  of  the 
tropics. 

But  to  recur  to  the  continent  of  America. 
The  Southern  planter, — liberated  fi-oui  the 
fierce  irritation  kept  up  in  his  mind  by  the 
taunts  and  denunciations  of  his  Northern 
fellow-citizens,  free  from  the  constant  dread 
of  interference  with  his  domestic  institutions, 
and  no  longer  liaunted  by  the  ghost  of  aboli- 
tionist incitements  to  insurrection  and  re- 
venge,— will  be  left  to  the  operation  of  his 
awn  natural  feelings,  which,  whatever  his 
enemies  may  say,  are  hahitually  those  of 
ordinary  human  beings.  As  his  frenzied 
hatred  of  the  anti-slavery  propagandists  dies 
out,  his  sentiments  of  regard  and  protection 
towards  tlie  negro  will  revive  and  have  fair 
play.  The  new  Confederacv,  finding  itself 
the  only  remaining  slave  State  in  the  world, 
and  anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  great 
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A?'eopagus  of  nations  into  which  it  is  entering, 
will  have  every  niotivG  for  proving  its  claim 
to  rank  among  those  by  whom  civilisation 
and  liumanity  are  honoured.  When  the  fear 
of  slave  insurrection  has  subsided,  the  mistnist 
of  slave  education  will  subside  likewise.  The 
slaveowners  of  the  South  are  only  in  all 
.350,000  ;  of  those,  only  100.000  are  pos- 
sessors of  more  than  ten  slaves,  and  to  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  men  of  wealth.  The 
o-rcat  planteis — that  is,  the  great  slaveholders 
— are  the  few,  the  aristocracy,  the  intinential 
men  of  the  State.  Tliey  are  usually,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  men  of  education,  if 
not  men  of  letters ;  and  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion must  appear  in  them  as  soon  as  the  per- 
turbing and  maddening  influence  of  ceaseless 
antagonism  and  ceaseless  denunciation  is  at 
an  end.  These  are  the  men  who,  for  the  most 
part — and  nioi'e,  probably,  henceforth  than 
iiitherto — will  govern  the  policy  and  give  the 
tone  to  the  public  feeling  of  their  country. 
Now,  educated  men,  and  ruling  men,  cannot 
usuallv,  or  for  long,  be  barbarous  or  brutal, 
liowever  arbitrary  and  selfish  early  trainitig  and 
surrounding  circumstances  may  make  them  ; 
nor  can  they  fail  to  see  what  a  difficult  and 
inescapable  social  problem  slavery  has  be- 
come ;  nor,  seeing  this,  can  they  avoid  sooner 
or  later  grappling  with  it ;  nor,  when  they 
do  this,  can  they  well  do  it  otherwise  than  in 
a  spirit  of  sagacity  and  moderation.  They  are 
not  fools,  and  they  arc  not  savages.  If  they 
intend  to  perpetuate  slavery,  they  must  ren- 
der it  endurable  and  mild.  If  they  look  for- 
ward to  ultimate  emancipation,  they  must 
prepare  for  it  in  time.  In  any  case,  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  the}'  will  strive  to  take 
away  their  reproach  among  nations.  They 
will  be,  above  all  things,  anxious  to  avoid 
themselves,  and  to  repress  in  their  more 
brutal  and  illiterate  fellows,  those  instances  of 
stujiid  ferocity  which  have  made  American 
slavery  a  byword  through  the  world. 

Lastly,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  will 
render  the  extinction  of  slavery  more  easy, 
as  well  as  more  likely.  The  Southerner  has 
no  love  of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  He  clings 
to  it  because  he  believes  it  to  be  at  present 
the  only  mode  of  cultivating  his  lands.  lie 
does  not,  or  if  he  does,  ho  will  not  long,  blind 
himself  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  costl}'  and 
more  wasteful,  as  well  as  far  less  efficient, 
than  free  labour,  where  free  labour  is  pro- 
curable. But  he  holds  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
and  a  law  of  nature,  in  hot  climates,  and 
in  sparsely-peopled  districts.  If  his  estates 
are  not  cultivated,  his  wealth,  and  even  his 
very  sustenance,  is  gone.  In  newly  settled 
and  in  unpopulated  provinces,  free  labour 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  to  be  commanded  in 


sufficient  abundance  and  at  critical  times. 
This  has  in  most  ages  been  the  real  motive 
and  origin  of  slavery.  Moreover,  as  a  rule, 
no  one  labours,  especially  in  hot  countries, 
who  can  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  with- 
out. Labour  must  be  compelled  eitlicr  by 
force  or  by  want — by  the  will  of  an  absolute 
master,  or  by  the  absence  of  spare  land  to  till, 
or  by  the  scarcity  of  wild  fruits  and  wild  game 
to  cat.  Now,  population  increases  fast  in  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Southern  States.  Popnla- 
tion  in  proportion  to  area — i.e.,  density  of 
population — will  increase  fast  also,  as  soon  as 
the  positive  and  final  limits  of  the  new  Con- 
federacj'  are  determined.  With  every  decade, 
therefore,  all  the  three  indttcements  to  pirolong 
slaver//  will  divmiish  :  the  virgin  soils,  on 
which  alone  slave  labour  is  unquestionabh' 
and  enormously  profitable,  will  be  exhausted; 
the  increase  of  white  men  will  render  slave 
labour  less  indispensable;  and  the  gradual 
settlement  and  appropriation  of  all  available 
lands  will  at  length  substitute  the  natural 
compulsion  of  need  for  the  artificial  compul- 
sion of  the  lash,  and  oblige  the  negro  to 
labour  for  wages  and  for  himself,  instead  of, 
as  now,  for  his  master  and  from  fear.  This 
euthanasia  of  slavery  we  admit  to  be  slow 
and  distant;  but  we  solemnly  believe  it  to  be 
both  safe  and  certain.  And,  at  least,  it  is  a 
euthanasia — a  natural  and  not  a  violent 
death. 

We  have  filled  our  space,  and  must  con- 
clude. So  we  can  only  briefly  hint  at  the 
crowning  benefit  of  the  severance,  on  which 
otherwise  we  would  have  dwelt  at  length. 
Both  the  new  nations  have  the  opportunity 
of  revising  and  amending  their  political  insti- 
tutions. That  deplorable  deterioration  in  the 
safracious  Constitution  framed  by  Washington 
and  his  coadjutors,  which  we  have  attempted 
to  sketch,  had  long  been  apparent  to  all 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  minds  among  them- 
selves. The  sharp  crisis  through  which  they 
are  now  passing,  has  brought  to  light  some 
fresh  defects,  and  has  laid  bare  to  all  the 
degree  to  which  corruption  and  decadence 
had  reached.  The  weakness  of  the  Executive, 
the  strength  of  the  populace,  the  thousand 
dangers,  incapacities,  and  vices  inherent  in  a 
polity  where  the  principle  of  numerical  repre- 
sentation runs  riot,  and  where  the  poor  and 
ignorant  predominate,  command,  and  over- 
awe the  wiser  and  the  richer  few,  simply  in 
virtue  of  their  numbers, — have  been  made 
painfully  manifest  to  all  beholders.  We  are 
sanguine  that,  through  some  process  or  other, 
these  evils  will  be  now  corrected  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  An  instructed  oligarchy 
. — possibl}-,  in  the  end,  a  monarchy — will  re- 
store the  blessings  of  strong  rjovernment  in 
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tlie  South  ;  and  in  tlie  Noi-tli,  a  natural  recoil  |  polic}',  the  real  freedom,  and  the  high  mo- 
from  the  revealed  perils  of  a  pure  democracy,  j  rality  which  ilhistrated  the  closing  careers  of 
may  re-establish  something  of  the  sagacious  |  Washington  and  Franklin. 


Eeeatum  in  Xo.  LXX. — luto  page  266,  first  column,  after  the  paragraph  ending  with  3'  37  .6.  take 
the  paragraph  on  page  266,  beginning  with  '  This  interesting  comet,'  and  ending  with  '  Eccentricity 
0-84639lJ,'  which  was  misplaced  in  printing. 
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Ellicott,  B.D.].  Edited  by  William 
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(1)  Rev.  E.  M.  GouLDURN,  D.D. ;  (2)  'Rev, 
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W.  Haddon,  B.D. ;  (7)  Rev.  Chr.  Words- 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  Letters  from 
the  Radclifl'e  Observer  and  the  Reader  in 
GeoioLiy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford  and  London,  1862. 

Two  years  ago  a  loud  challencre  was  uttered 
by  some  who  had  not,  perhaps,  counted  the 
cost  of  their  own  temerity  in  giving  it 
An  ill-contrived  and  ill-omened  volume  was 
pointed  to  in  this  manner :  '  Don't  let  the 
book  be  denounced ;  let  it  be  answered !' 
This  challenge,  reasonable  in  appearance, 
arrogant  in  its  tone,  and  overweening  as  to 
the  anticipated  consequence,  was  addressed 
— not  so  much  to  the  Christian  community 
at  large — its  spokesmen  and  its  writers — as 
in  an  especial  sense  to  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  are  its  recognised  learned 
men,  its  champions,  its  a\ithorities.  Among 
the  uninformed,  or  the  imperfectly  informed, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  discomfort — there  was 
dismay  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  those  who,  from 
their  previous  studies,  were  able  at  once  to 
estimate  at  its  rpal  value  the  staleness  and 
unsubstantial  quality  of  the  book,  feel  sure 
that  the  right  men  would  come  forward  at 
the  call.  That  many  well-intentioned  Church- 
men  would   do  their  best  to  withstand  this 
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inroad  upon  Christian  ground,  could  not  be 
doubted  ;  and  so  it  has  been  ;  nor  would  two 
or  three  of  our  pages  contain  the  titles  of 
the  books  and  the  pamphlets  that  have  been 
heaped  on  the  tables  of  editors — quarterly 
and  monthly.  But  to  bring  forward  the  long 
catalogue  would  be  a  wearisome  labour — 
needless  as  to  the  few  who  themselves  take 
care  to  see  everythinrr  •  and  quite  useless  as 
to  the  many,  who  would  barely  glance  at 
such  a  list,  even  if  put  under  their  eye. 

The   two    volumes    nauied    above    possess 
intrinsic  claims  to  a  preference,  in  the  present 
instance,  among  the  scores    of  Essays    that 
might  be  named ;  some  of  which,  in    truth, 
are  of  quite  equal  ability  to  any  of  the  six- 
teen which  constitute  these  two  books.     But 
we  willingly  excuse  ourselves  from  the  task 
of  selection,  and  are  content  to  regard  the 
learned  contributors  to  the  two  collections  as 
the  representative     men     of    the    Episcopal 
Church — not,  indeed,  summoned  to  come  for- 
ward by  authority ;  but  better,  perhaps,   than 
this,  called  out  for  the  service  bv  those  who 
have  well  known  where  to  look  for  the  men 
they  needed.    For  the  most  part  the  intelligent 
religious  public  will  approve  the  choice  that 
ha,s  been  made  in  both   volumes.     Although 
some,  whose  names  will  be  eagerly    looked 
for  in  the  two  tables   of  contents,   ai'e   not 
found  there,  it  is  likely  they  may  have  been 
applied  to  by  the  publisher  in  the  one   in- 
stance, and  by  the  editor  in  the  other,  and 
may  have  declined    the    service;    and    they 
mav  have  done  so  on   sufficient   grounds- 
such  as  their  want  of  leisure,  or  their  disin- 
clination to  mingle  themselves,  any  wav,  in 
an  '  agitation.'     Reasons  of  personal  friend- 
ship, also,  would  almost  certainly  hold  back 
some  who  might  have  done  well  if  they  iiad 
herein    given    proof   of  their    deference    to 
reasons  of  a  higher  order.  (Gal.  ii.  11.) 

The  two  volumes  above  named  come  before 
the  public  under  very  different  auspices. 
As  to  the  '  Aids  to  Faith,'  the   editor,    the 
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Bisliop  of    Gloucester,  and    Bristol,  makes 
himself  responsible,  be  says,  'for  tlie  cboice 
of  contributors,    and    tlie    arrangement    of 
subjects ;'  and  he  adds  (Preface),  '  Most    of 
tiie  writers  gave  their  names* without  knowing 
those  of  their  coadjutors;  and    not    one    of 
them,  but  the  editor,  has  seen  all  the  Essays 
up    to    the  day    of   publication.     Each     has 
written  independently — without  any  editorial 
interference,  beyond  a  few  hints  to  prevent 
omissions  and  repetitions,  snch  as  must  arise 
when  several  writers  work  without  concert.' 
For  the  other  volume,  'Replies    to    "Essays 
and  Reviews,''  '    the    respectable     pttblisliers 
Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  make  themselves 
responsible  in  these  terms  :    '  Each     author 
was,  individually,  requested  by  the  publishers 
to  write  an  Essay  on  a  subject  named,  with 
the  especial  object  of  replying   to    a    given 
Essay  in  the  volimie  of  'Essays  and  Reviews.' 
For  the  selection  of  writers,  and  for  the  choice 
of  siibji'Ct  assigned  to  .each,  the  publishers  are 
responsible.' — Adrertiscment.     The  responsi- 
bilitv  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  of 
one  who  stands  possessed  of  a  personal  repu- 
tation, such  as  is  that  of  Dr.  Thomson,  will 
be    taken    as    meaning    more    than    that    of 
publishers,  however  respectable.      In    truth, 
while  the  one  species  of  voucher  will  be  lield 
to    stand    quite    clear    of    implication    with 
commercial  interests,  the  other  suggests  the 
idea   of   what    must    be    called,    in     homely 
phrase,  '  bookseller's  speculation.'     Neverthe- 
less, this  estimate  of  the  two  works,  as  to  the 
origination  of   each,    and    which    seems     to 
throw  a  shade  over  one  of   them,    may   be 
brought  nearly,  or  quite,  to  a  level.     For,  in 
the  first    place,    obvious    reasons    will    have 
prompted  the  publishers  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  men  they    could    find    on 
their  list  of  able    and    erudite    Cliureliinen ; 
and  then,  as  Messrs.  Parker,  in  their  adver- 
tisement, tender  their  thanks,  among  others, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  not  only   for   the 
Preface,  but  for  '  advice  and  assistance  also 
in  makinij  the    necessary    arrangements   for 
producing  such  a  volume,'  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  as  probable  that  this   'advice    and 
assistance'  were  asked  for,  and  were  actually 
afforded,  to  an  extent  wdiich    gives    to    this 
volume,  as  well  as  to  the  other,  the  sanction 
of  an    Episcopal    warranty.     So    it    will    be 
thought  l>y  all  readers  of  the  two. 

In  truth,  incidental  considerations  of  this 
order  will  be  very  little  regarded  by  the 
mass  of  readers  ;  least  of  all  by  those  who 
are  the  best  informed,  and  are  the  most  seri- 
ouslv-minded.  Such  readers,  caring  little 
for  vouchers,  or  for  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  writers,  will  wish  to  know  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  result,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— by  the  pens  of  its   truest   and    most 


accomplished  men — has  responded  to  a  chal- 
lenge, which,  substantially,  was  thus  worded  : 
'You  clergymen  are  required  to  show  cause 
why  yon,  or  any  of  you,  should  continue  to 
hold  position  in  the  Church,  or  even  to  main- 
tain your  profession  as  Christian  men,  now, 
when  so  many  of  your  order,  and  some  of 
them  your  personal  friends,  have  virtually 
made  an  avowal  of  their  disbelief  in  Revela- 
tion, and  have  saved  themselves  from  atheism 
only  by  help  of  a  subterfuge,  or  a  thin  dis- 
guise.' This  challenge  was  uttered,  not  only 
by  professed  unbelievers,  but  by  many  who 
were  individually  disqnieted  and  perplexed, 
and  by  some  who,  though  seriously-minded 
and  well-resolved,  yet  knew  not  in  what 
way  the  spreading  infidelit}'  might  be  arrested 
in  its  course. 

The  public  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
result  of  this  challenge.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land— Respondent,  has  appeared  in  court; 
and,  in  the  persons  of  fifteen  of  her  well-ac- 
complished sons,  has  anew  made  profession  of 
her  faith,  to  God-ward,  and  of  her  belief  in  the 
Gospel.  Instructed  religious  men  of  every 
communion,  and  the  educated  laity  of  the 
Episco])al  Church  especiall}',  may  now  he  in- 
vited to  listen  to  this  jileading;  and  if  they  lis- 
ten intelligently,  if  they  listen  religiouslj-,  as 
men  should  listen  who  remember  what  is  at 
stake — even  their  all — they  will  gratefully 
accept  this  mass  of  argument  in  confirmation 
of  their  hope  for  the  life  hereafter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  sixteen 
Essays  constituting  the.se  tvvo  volumes  should 
be  of  very  unequal  merit.  Two  or  three 
among  them,  probably,  will  attract  little  atten- 
tion ;  but  then  as  many  as  three  or  four  carry 
the  stamp  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  these  will 
be  read  a  second  and  a  third  time.  As  to  the 
intervening  eight  or  ten,  that  are  of  a  middle 
qualitv,  they  all  exhibit  an  ample  or  a  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  the  particular  subject 
that  was  assigned  to  the  writer  ;  and  gene- 
rally they  are  distinguished  by  a  calmness  of 
temper,  a  seriousness,  a  candour,  and  a  reality 
of  feeling,  whith  give  them  immense  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  rashness,  the  levity, 
the  captious  eagerness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  profound  malice  of  the  writers  with  whom 
they  are  contending. 

A  criticism  of  these  sixteen  Essavs  seria- 
tim, is  a  task  wdiich  we  are  far  from  wishing 
to  undertake.  It  would  be  alike  invi<lious, 
wearisome,  and  unprofitable.  But,  in  looking 
at  the  table  of  contents  in  the  two  volumes, 
the  reader  sees  that  eight  or  mna  principal 
subjects  in  theoloffi/,  or  in  Biblical  criticisrn, 
are  the  centres  upon  which  the  sixteen 
Essays  converge  :  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
subjects  that  were  lately  called  into  doubt  on 
the  side  of  disbelief.     In  making,  therefore,  a 
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conilcnsed  report  of  what  lias  been  done  by 
the  fifteen  writers,  as  related  to  these  princi- 
pal questions,  we  shall  at  once  acquit  ourselves 
as  toward  these  writers  individually,  and 
perchance  perform  a  service  not  unacceptable 
to  readers  who  will  be  content  to  kuow  what 
may  be  the  npsliot  of  this  pleading  ;  what,  in 
substance,  is  the  plea  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— respondent,  when  required  to  give  an 
answer  concerning  the  Christianity  which  it 
professes. 

Upon  six  or  seven  of  these  leading  subjects 
two  or  throe  of  the  writers  are  found  to  bring 
forward  their  views;  or  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors in  each  volume  does  so.  It  will  there- 
fore rather  be  in  regard  to  the  subjects  than 
to  the  writers  individually,  that  we  shall 
make  our  report  of  the  issue  of  the  argument. 
As  to  the  position  of  Cliurchracn  on  one  side 
or  the  other  side  of  the  house  within  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  we,  oHha  North  British  Review, 
mav  well  be  allowed  to  say,  we  do  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with  such  matters.  We  know, 
or  surmise  onlv,  what  everybody  know-s,  or 
will  surmise,  when  he  sees  that  the  one  volume  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Thomson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  other,  if  not  edited,  prefaced,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  To  us  there  can  be  but 
one  question,  which  is  this  :  How  does  each 
writer  deal  with  his  theme?  High  Church, 
Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  are  phrases 
or  designations  which,  if  they  do  not  quite 
lose  their  meaning,  yet  lose  their  importance, 
when  a  controversy  turns  upon  the  question 
of  our  faith  in  God,  and  our  trust  in  Christ; 
and,  moreover,  as  we  do  not  care  to  take 
account,  in  the  present  connection,  of  Church 
of  Englanil  parties,  so  do  we  put  out  of  sight 
the  names  of  those  wdiose  ill-considered 
enterprise  has  given  occasion  to  so  great  a 
stir.  Small  or  unworthy  occasions  have  often 
become  disproportionatelv  noted  as  the  inci 
dental  springs  of  large  results;  and  so  it  may 
be  in  the  present  instance.  A  marked  ad- 
vance within  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  renova- 
tion of  Christian  earnestness,  a  memorable 
development  of  latent  religious  mind  and 
feelintr,  may,  perhaps,  take  its  date  from  so 
unfitting  an  incident  as  the  publication  of  a 
book,  the  writers  of  which,  or  five  of  them, 
may  think  themselves  indulgently  dealt  with 
if  they  are  speedily  forgotten.  The  closing 
paragraph  of  the  volume,  '  Aids  to  Faith,' 
mav  well  be  cited  here  as  preliminary  to  the 
summary  report  ndiich  we  are  proposing  to 
offer  to  our  readers : — 

' Those,'  says  the  D.an  of  Exeter,  ' against 
whom  our  oliservalions  have  been  directed,  will 
probably  not  be  aflected  by  anything  we  have 
nrged.  The  tone  of  self-son tiileiice  wliich  marks 
their  writings  (and  other  blameworthy  qualities) 
make  us  fear  tliat,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 


we  have  written  and  spoken  in  vain.  There 
are  others,  however,  with  wliom  it  may  not  be 

SCI It  may  be,  ■when  all  was  well, 

we  dealt  hardly  with  each  other,  that  we 
thought  unkindly,  and  spoke  with  bitterness.  It 
may  be  even  that  we  have  acted  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  we  have  helped  to  break  up  tlm 
liouseliold  of  faith  into  hostile  camps,  that  we 
have  smitten  friends  and  brL-thren,  and  led  those 
wdio  woidd  not  use  our  shibboleths  to  the  vale 
of  slaughter,  and  spared  them  not.  But  now 
the  foe  is  on  the  frontier,  .  .  .  let  us  (return  to 
a  better  mind),  and  we  may  see  that  danger  was 
to  bring  about  reunion,  and  reunion  to  rekindle 
love.' 

Although  the  seven  or  eight  principal 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  two  volumes,  the 
'Aids'  and  the  'Replies,'  are  not  precisely 
co-ordinate  with  the  principal  themes  of 
Christian  theology,  they  are  such  as  to  im- 
plicate, or  to  draw  with  them  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  each  of  these  themes.  Each  of 
the  writers,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  declares 
his  faith  in  that  scheme  of  Christian  belief 
which,  where  evasions  and  non-natural 
senses  are  excluded,  is  embodied  in  the  three 
Creed.':,  and  in  the  Articles,  and  (some 
differences  allowed  for)  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  writers  are  all 
of  one  mind,  so  far  (at  least)  as  Cranmcrand 
Hooker,  and  Jewel  and  Pearson,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  of  one  mind ;  albeit  sotiie  of 
them  may  take  their  standing  nearer  to  that 
of  the  Laudian  divines  than  do  the  others. 
It  is  enout'h — or  it  is  enouffh  so  far  as  the 
Christian  commonwealth  at  large  is  con- 
cerned— that,  in  these  two  volumes — the  two 
now  reijarded  as  one — the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  challenged  to  answer 
for  its  faith,  does  answer  in  a  firm  tone,  and 
in  terms  that  are  peremptory  ami  unambigu- 
ous. Thus,  then,  we  listen  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  Respondent,  first,  on  the  question 
concerning — 

I.  Miracles. — And  on  this  ground,  where 
a  ritfht  belief  carries,  by  inevitable  inference, 
all  other  principal  matters  of  our  catholic 
Christianity,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find 
this  vital  argument  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Matisel.  It  is  he,  in  fact,  who  inaugurates 
the  '  .Vids  to  Faith  ;'  and  he  has  so  acquitted 
himself  in  this  instance,  as  must  carry  with 
iiira  all  minds  that  have  not  become  hope- 
lessly fascinated  by  sophisms,  or  ensnared  by 
the  love  of  paradox. 

With  great  force,  wdth  clearness,  and  in  the 
fewest  words.  Professor  Mansel  first  rids  his 
theme  of  the  sophisms  recently  advanced  ; 
and  he  removes  also  those  confusions  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  well-intentioned 
Christian  writers,  who,  amid  clouds  of  senti- 
mental disquisition,    have    persuaded    them- 
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selves,  and  the  infirm  among  tlieir  reader?, 
that  we  may  take  to  ourselves  a  Christianity 
— or  whatever  suits  us  therein — disengaged 
from  the  supernatural,  and  eased  of  the  evan- 
geho  miracles!  Men,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  minds,  or  their  training, 
ma}'  differ  as  to  the  comparative  importance 
of  miracles  as  evidences  ;  but  if  the  question 
relates  to  their  reaUty  as  facts,  and  as  facts 
of  a  supernatural  kind,  then  the  argument  at 
once  assumes  a  very  different  character  : — 

'For,  if  tliis  is  denied,  the  denial  does  not 
inerely  rL'.uiove  one  of  the  suppurts  of  a  faith 
whicli  may  yet  rest  securely  on  otiier  erounds. 
Oil  the  contrar\',  the  whole  system  of  Christian 
belit'f,  with  its  eviciences,  tlie  moral  no  less  than 
the  intellirctiial  intiiicnces,  the  precept  and 
exain[ile  for  the  future,  no  less  than  the  history 
of  the  fiast ;  all  Ohiistianity,  in  short,  so  far  as 
it  has  any  title  to  that  name,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
special  relation  to  the  person  or  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  overthrown  at  the  same  timt-.' — 
'  Aids,'  p.  3. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  a 
hypothetical  case,  or  to  ask  how — otherwise 
than  bv  the  attestation  of  miracles — a  religion 
might  have  lieen  introduced  into  the  world, 
if  so  it  had  pleased  ftod.  What  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  take  up  tlie  fact,  in  the  only  records 
in  which  we  can  learn  anything  about  Christ 
and  His  apostles:  they  are  portrayed  as 
working  miracles,  and  as  appealing  to  them 
in  attestation  of  their  commission. 

'  If  our  Lord  not  only  did  works  apparently 
surpassitig  liuman  power,  but  likewise  expi-essly 
declared  that  flo  did  those  works  by  the  power 
of  Grod,  and  in  witness  that  the  Father  had  sent 
Him  ;  if  the  apostles  not  only  wrotight  works 
of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  their  Master,  but 
also  expresslj  declared  that  they  did  so  in  His 
name,  the  miracles,  as  thus  interpreted  by  those 
who  wrought  them,  become  part  of  the  mural 
as  well  as  the  sensible  evidences  of  the  religion 
which  they  taught,  and  cannot  be  deided  with- 
out destroying  both  kinds  of  evidence  alike.' 

W'ords  such  as  those  uttered  by  Christ 
when  He  healed  the  sick,  or  dismissed  de- 
mons, '  If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  do  these 
things,  then  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  upon  you,'  could  not  have  been  uttered 
by  a  wonder-worker  in  performing  relative 
miracles  before  an  ignorant  populace,  with- 
out a  .consciousness  of  his  own  untruthful- 
ness. And  so  it  is,  that  'even  the  most 
plausible  of  the  natural  explanations  of  mi- 
raculous phenomena  deals  the  deathblow  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  teacher,  no  less 
than  to  the  sensible  evidence  of  His  mission.' 
The  Kesubuection  of  Christ  is  pre-emi- 
nently entitled  to  the  designation,  a  miracle  ; 
and  hero  is  an  instance  in  which  the  entire 
Christian  faith  must  stand  or  fall  with  our 


belief  in  the  supernatural.  Ilerc,  at  least,  is 
a  test  by  which  all  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity alike,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  may  be  tried  ; 
for  if  Christ  did  not  truly  die,  and  truly  rise 
from  the  dead,  then  all  is  vnrcal,  and  all  is 
false. 

'  It  is  necessary  to  state  tlie  case  in  this  man- 
ner, in  order  to  point  out  the  real  importance 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  view  sometimes  taken, 
which  represents  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  miracles  as  one  which  merely  affects  the  ex- 
ternal aceessories  of  Christianity,  leaving  the 
essential  doctrines  untouched.' 

This  cannot  be  so;  for  if,  on  presumed 
scientific  grounds,  the  possibility  of  miracles 
is  denied,  then 

'  Christianity,  as  a  religion,  must  necessarily 
lie  denied  along  with  it.  Some  moral  precepts 
may  indeed  remain,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  first  enunciated  by  Christ,  but  which 
in  themselves  have  no  essential  connection  with 
one  person  mure  than  with  another  ;  but  all 
lielief^  in  Christ  as  the  great  example,  .".s  the 
teacher  sent  from  God,  as  the  crucified  and 
risen  Saviour,  is  gone,  never  to  return.  The 
perfect  sinlessne^s  of  His  life  and  conduct  can 
no  longer  be  held  before  us  as  our  type  and 
pattern,  if  the  works  which  he  professed  to  per- 
form by  Divine  power  were  either  not  per- 
formed at  all,  or  wera  performed  by  human 
science  and  skill.  No  mystery  inipenetralile  by 
human  reason,  no  doctrine  inca|iable  of  natural 
proof,  can  be  believed  on  His  authority  ;  for,  if 
He  professed  to  work  miracles  aud  wrought 
them  not,  what  warrant  have  we  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  other  jiarts  of  His  teaching  ?' 

Clearly  none  at  all ;  all  is  '  a  delusion  and 
a  mockery,  if  miracles  are  impossible.'  There 
are  those,  as  we  well  know,  and  there  will 
alwavs  be  such  among  educated  persons,  and 
among  those  whose  general  intelligence  gives 
them  influence  in  their  circles,  who  will  be 
found  easing  themselves  off  from  the  pressure 
of  these  inevitable  conclusions.  Intellectual 
malformation,  or,  more  often,  an  inveterate 
habit  of  fencing  with  whatever  comes  to 
them  in  peremptory  style,  and,  along  with 
this  habit,  the  dangerous  practice  of  holding 
moral  convictions  apart  from  reason,  enable 
such  persons  to  listen  in  one  hour  to  the 
strictest  demonstrations,  and  in  the  next  to 
walk  forward,  whistling  as  they  go,  all 
things  held  loose  and  at  hazard  as  before. 

The  plea  that  'no  testimony  can  avail  to 
establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle,'  can  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  case  that  is  hypothetic  ;•  but 
it  is  siugularlv  inapplicable  to  the  works 
actually  recorded  as  having  been  done  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  to  the  testimony, 
by  wliich  they  are  actually  supported;  for 
these  '  mighty    works'    were    of    a    sort    in 
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respect  of  wliicli  not  only  is  tlie  testimon}-  of 
the  spectators  cleaiiy  iivaihible,  but  tbey  were 
such  that  lie  who  performed  them  could  not 
deceive  hiuiself  when  He  declared  that  they 
were  wrounht  '  by  the  finger  of  God  ;'  or — 
for  this  is  tlie  dilemma — if  you  still  think  lie 
might  have  acted  and  spoken  under  a  delu- 
sion, then  what  sort  of  teacher  of  mankind, 
what  sort  of  '  Light  of  the  world,'  what  sort 
of  authority  for  ridding  the  nations  of  their 
Iving  superstitions,  was  this  Christ  ?  Either 
He  appealed  to  miracles  which  were  none  at 
all,  or  he  was  a  thaumaturge,  like  many  who 
have  seemed  to  be  bewildered  among  their 
own  delusions.  Was  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  such  a  Christ  as  this  \  You  dare 
not  read  the  Gospels,  and  then  say  that  you 
think  so  1 

'  Surely  those  who,  even  in  this  enlisjlitened 
age,  chose  to  adopt  (ii  su|iposition  of  tliis  sort) 
rather  than  admit  tLe  Teaolier's  own  testiuKmy 
concerning;  Himself,  wouM  be  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  tliose  who,  under  like  circumstances, 
declared,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beel- 
zebub, the  chief  of  the  devils."  '  P.  7. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  step  in  the  demon- 
stration concerning  the  evangelic  narratives, 
or,  sav,  the  supernatural  attestations  of  the 
revelations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  If 
miracles  are  impossible,  then  the  sooner  we 
rid  ourselves  of  the  falseness  of  a  Christian 
profession  the  better.  But  Low  is  it  that 
any  such  impossibility  has  been  affirmed  as 
an  inference  from  the  advances  of  pliysical 
science?  Our  answer  to  this  question  leads 
on  toward  another  step  in  the  same  demon- 
stration;  and  on  this  line  all  is  granted  if 
only  one  instance  of  tlie  kind  be  admitted. 

•  •  •  '  If  a  single  true  niiracle  be  admitted  as 
established  by  sufficient  eviilenoe,  the  entire 
historv  to  wliicli  it  belongs  is  at  once  removed 
Jroin  the  ordinary  calculations  of  more  or  less 
pnibability.  One  miracle  is  enout;h  to  show 
tliat  the  series  of  events  with  which  it  is  cou- 
ut-cted  is  one  which  the  Ahnitjhty  has  seen  fit 
to  mark  by  exc.e[>tions  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
His  providence;  and  if  this  be  once  granted,  we 
liave  no  d  priori  grounds  on  which  we  can  de- 
termine how  many  of  such  exoe[itions  are  to  be 
expected.  .  .  .  The  real  question  at  issue 
between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  in  the 
Scripture  miracles  is  not  whether  they  are 
establishel  by  sufficient  testimony,  but  wdiether 
they  can  be  establislied  by  any  testimony  at  all. 
If  it  be  once  granted  that  testimony  is  admis- 
silile  in  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cnn- 
ceive  a  stranger  testimony  than  that  which  the 
Christian  miracles  can  claim.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony, if  ever  such  testimony  was,  not  of  man 
merely,  but  of  God.' 

Those — and  there  may  be  many  such  — 
who,  while  they  disallow  the  evangelic  mi- 
racles, yet  believe  that  in  some  sort  of  w^ay 


Christ  ma}'  be  thought  of  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  that  in  some  sense  He  was  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  might  convince  them- 
selves tliat  a  Divine  intervention,  beneficial 
in  any  such  manner,  and  which  in  its  nature 
is  peculiar  and  exceptional,  should  have  the 
accompaniment  of  attestations  that  are  also 
exceptional.  '  The  antecedent  probability  in 
this  ease  is  for  the  miracles,  not  a</<unst 
them.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  event  (a 
series  of  events)  unique  in  the  world's  his- 
tory should  be  marked  by  accompaniments 
partaking  of  its  own  character.'  All  this  is 
pvoliable;  but  can  reasons  of  this  order  avail 
us  if,  in  fact,  the  progress  of  science  ])hvsical 
or  science  metaphvsical  has  shown,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  mi- 
racles are  impossible  ?     Is  it  so  then  ? 

Two  questions  are  involved  in  finding  n 
I'cply  to  this  comprehensive  question.  An 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  turns  upon  the 
relation  of  miracles  to  what  we  know  (or 
assume  that  we  know)  of  the  order  of  nature, 
or  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  An  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  has  reference  to 
philosophical  conceptions  of  Good's  nature 
and  attributes.  For  a  clear  appreiiension  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  these  two 
(juestions  should  be  kept  apart,  and  should 
be  replied  to  separately.  In  rciilying  to  the 
first  of  them,  we  must  assume  certain  posi- 
tions which  will  afterwards  have  to  be 
established  in  finding  our  answer  to  the 
second;  as  thus:  For  the  present  we  must 
assume  that  'we  are  justified  iu  conceiving  of 
God  as  a  Person,  and  in  speaking  of  His 
nature  and  operations  in  the  language  which 
we  should  employ  in  describing  the  analo- 
gous qualities  and  actions  of  men.'  We  must 
speak  as  theists  of  the  will,  and  the  pwpoae, 
and  the  design  of  God,  and  of  His  governmeitt 
of  the  world,  and  control  over  its  laws. 

At  this  point  the  cantion  must  be  given, 
that  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  has 
narrowed  the  ground  of  argument  in  relation 
to  the  evangelic  miracles.  Foi-  these  are  of  a 
sort  (or  most  of  them  are  so)  which  our  now 
enlarged  knowledge  of  natural  laws  abso- 
lutely forbids  us  to  attribute  to  some  yet  undis- 
covered influences  in  nature,  of  which  Christ 
and  His  apostles  might  have  availed  them- 
selves. Physical  science  at  this  time  excludes 
the  supposition  to  which  the  less  exact  philo- 
sophy of  past  ages  might  have  allowed  room. 
No  one  now  thinks  it  possible  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind  at  a  word,  or  to  restore  the 
actually  dead  to  life  also  at  a  word,  or  by 
any  means  whatever;  and  if  not,  then  'the 
mighty  works  of  Christ  and  His  ministers 
stand  out  in  their  solitary  grandeur,  as 
wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  unapproached 
and-  unapproachable   by   all   the    knowledge 
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and  all  the  power  of  man.'  Science  at  this 
time  vouches  for  these  wonders  as  miracles 
indeed.  Events  that  were  once  regarded  as 
supernatural — the  appearance  of  comets  or 
the  fall  of  aerolites — are  now  reduced  to  their 
place  in  the  order  of  the  material  universe, 
and  such  will  be  the  course  hereafter  pur- 
sued in  relation  to  any  physical  events  of  a 
similar  character.  But  it  is  not  so  as  to 
supernatural  events,  brought  about  by  per- 
sonal (leievctj,  at  a  ti'ord.  The  piogress  of 
science  is  continually  diminishing  the  proba- 
bility that  such  could  have  been  effecied  by 
undisoovered  natural  means. 

'  There  remains  only  the  choice  between  a 
deeper  faith  and  a  toUler  unbelief;  between 
accepting  the  sacred  nai-rative  as  a  true  accuunt 
ot  niinicles  actually  perloruied,  and  rejecting  it 
as  wholly  tictilioiis  and  iucrcdiOle.' 

The  phrase,  'a  violation  of  nature,'  artfully 
put  forward  by  infidels,  and  most  inconsider- 
ately adopted   or  repeated  by  Christian  wri- 
ters, mvstifies  what  is  very  clear.     Miracles 
are  always  attributed  to  a  sufficient  cause — 
not  to  no  cause — not  to  a  cause  that  is  fo- 
reign to  the  universe  :   they  are  not  a  break- 
ing in   upon   order  in    any  sense  other  than 
that  iu  which  the  will  of  man  in  every  mo- 
ment of  every  man's  conscious  existence  is  a 
breakino-   in   upon  the  order  of  nature.     In 
this  sense  all  the  world  is  a  scene  of  perpe- 
tual confusion — it  is  a  chaos  of  '  violences;' 
for  wherever  man  conies  in  upon  the  material 
world,  he   comes  in  to  turn  aside  its  course, 
or  to  interrupt,  or  to  give  a  new  direction  to, 
its    order.     The  order  of  nature  allows  the 
bird  to  wing  itself  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
tree  to   tree;   but  the  shatt  of  the  savage,  or 
the  gun  of  the  sportsman,  brings  its  plumage 
to   the   dust.     How   obvious  is  this  ;   and  yet 
V!C  hear  it  affirmed  that  the  smallest  imagi- 
.  nable  intervention,  disturbing  the  fated  order 
of  nature— liidvcd  as  are  its  parts  irrevocably 
from  eternity — must  issue,  if  it  were  possible, 
in    breaking   up   the  vast   framework  of  the 
material  universe!     If  only  the  free  will  of 
man   be   acknowledged,  then  this  entire  so- 
phism comes  down  in  worthless  fragments.  So 
long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak  as  iheists, 
then    miracles,    which    we    attribute    to    the 
leill,  the  purpose,  the  power  of  God,  are  not 
iu  any  sense  violations  of  nature ;  or  they 
are  so'  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  entire- 
ness  of  our  human  existence — our  active  con- 
verse with  the  niaterial  world  from  morning 
to  night  of  every  day  — is  also  a  violation  of 
nature. 

We  here  reach  what  is,  in  fact,  the  hinge 
of  this  argument  concerning  miracles  as  pos- 
sible or  not;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
futility  of  the  sophism  which  has  enchained 


some  strong  minds  becomes  apparent.     Pro- 
fessor Mansel  well  says: — 

'  Deny  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man, 

and  neither  the  possibility  of  miracles,  nor  any 
other  question  of  relif^ion  or  morality,  is  worth 
coiiteniling  abnnf.  Aduiit  the  existence  of  a 
free  will  in  man,  and  we  have  the  c-xperieuce  of 
a  power,  analogous,  however  inferior,  to  tliat 
which  is  supposed  to  operate  in  the  production 
of  a  miracle,  and  fonning  the  basis  of  a  legiti- 
mate aigument  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  In 
the  will  of  man  we  h;ive  the  solitary  instance 
of  an  tfficient  cause,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  acting  among  and  along  with  the  ph\sical 
causes  of  the  materia!  world,  and  producing  re- 
sults wdiich  would  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  any  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes 
left  to  their  own  action.  We  liave  evidence, 
also,  of  an  ehtxticity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cousti- 
tntion  of  nature,  which  permits  the  inllui,nee  of 
human  power  on  the  phenomena  of  tlie  world 
to  be  exercised  or  suspended  at  will,  without 
atfecting  the  stability  of  the  wdiule.  We  have 
thus  a  precedent  for  allowing  the  possiliility  of 
a  similar  interference  of  a  higher  will,  on  a 
grander  scale,  pi-ovided  for  by  a  similar  elasti- 
city of  the  matter  subjected  to  its  influence.' 

Briefly,  then,  miracles  are  the  work  of  an 
agent  who  is  inde])endent  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  world,  and  who,  in  His  interposition 
in  any  instance,  neither  obeys  nor  disobeys 
those  laws.  Substitute  the  will  of  God  for 
the  will  of  man,  and  then  an  instance  of 
human  agency  in  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  course  of  nature,  or  in  originating  changes 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  taken 
place,  becomes  strictly  available  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle  embracing  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  creation,  and  all  the  phenomena 
which  it  includt-s.  Thus  it  is  that  the  question 
concerning  the  evangelic  miracles  resolves 
itself  into  a  form  only  of  the  ancient  problem ; 
and  it  will  be  determined  according  to  the 
solntion  which  we  have  accepted :  Is  the 
universe  a  vast  macliine  of  mindless  sequen- 
ces— eternally  fated,  and  therefore  exclusive 
of  whatever  gives  room  for  conceptions  of 
moral  and  religious  relations  ?  Miracles  can 
have  no  place  in  a  universe  thus  ruled  by 
fate.  Pantheism,  atheism,  has  no  room  for 
the  supernatural ;  for  it  has  no  room  in  the 
world  either  for  man  or  God.  It  has  no 
room  for  man — such  as  he  feels  himself  to  be 
— free,  responsible,  and  related  to  a  moral 
government;  it  has  no  room  for  God,  thought 
of  as  we  must  think  of  Him,  or  not  think  at 
all. 

'  Pvcduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  question 
(enncerning  miracles)  really  stands  thus :  Is 
matter  or  mind  the  truer  image  of  God  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  from  the  little  world  of  its  own  eoncions- 
ness,  with  its  many  objects,  marshalled  in  their 
array  under  the  rule  of  the  one  cun^cious  Mind, 
that"  we  are  led  to  the  thought  of  the  great  uui- 
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verse  beyond, — tlat  we  conceive  tljis  also  as  a 
world  of  order,  and  of  its  being  such  by  virtue 
of  its  relation  to  ao  ordering  and  presiding 
ilitid.  De-ign,  purpose,  relation  of  parts  to  a 
whole,  of  means  to  an  end, — these  conceptions, 
borrowed  from  the  world  of  mind,  can  alone  give 
order  and  unity  to  the  world  of  matter,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  moulded  and  governed  by  a 
ruling  and  purposing  Mind,  the  centre  and  the 
source  of  that  relation  which  inind  does  niit  take 
from  matter,  but  confers  upon  it.  Through  this 
alone  can  Chaos  be  conceived  as  Cosmos;  througli 
this  alone   oaa   the  Many    point   to   the    One.' 

P.  2t;. 

Thus  do  we  return  to  the  rcai  qttestion  in 
<iebate.  It  is  not  the  incidental  question, 
Are  miracles  possible  ?  but  this — Is  there  a 
world  of  Mind,  and  is  God  to  be  conceived  of 
as  a  Person  ;  for,  '  without  this  conception, 
110  religion  and  no  theology,  no  feeling-  of  a 
spiritual  relation  between  God  and  man,  and 
no  conception  of  a  mind  superior  to  nature, 
can  have  any  existence.'  But,  if  we  thus  be- 
iieve  concerning  God — if  we  stand  on  tlie 
ieri-a  finna  of  a  genuine  Theism,  then  the 
belief  in  rairaeles  has  no  difficulty;  miracles 
are  proper  to  a  revelation  of  God,  and  they 
are  its  indispensable  attestation. 

A  word  now  we  will  venture  to  address  to 
■any  reader  who  may  liave  fallen  into  the 
snare  of  this  sophism  concerning  uiirael<3s  as 
impossible,  or  as  incapable  of  prcwf  if  they 
were  possible.  Such  a  victim,  if  he  will 
seriously  question  himself,  will  find — we  say 
it  confi'denth' — either  this — that,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  religious 
condition  ha.d  pre rioiiali/  become  pantheistic, 
in  which  case  a  sophism  of  this  kind  would 
collapse  upon  him  with  irresistible  force ;  or, 
if  not  so,  and  if  the  sophism  did  not  find  him 
a  pantheist,  tbat  it  has  made  him  one.  Wliat 
is  the  uuderspoken  meaning; — what  is  the 
implied  ulterior  doctrine  of  the  writers — one 
and  all  (or,  grant  it,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions) who  have  lately  obtained  so  much 
unenviable  notoriety  *  Wiiat  is  the  inner 
sneaning  of  their  rtyection  of  miracles,  and  of 
their  denial  of  an  external  revelation,  and  of 
their  rejection  of  prophecy,  (w  prediction? 
What  is  this  work  of  destruction  in  religious 
belief?  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  fresh  up- 
coming of  that  pantheistic  delusion  which, 
in  every  awe  throuo'h  five  thousand  years, 
Las  bewildered  the  liuman  mmd,  and  has 
fascinated  and  overthrown  it 

Professor  Mansel's  Essay  will  be  read,  and 
it  will  fae  read  again,  by  those  who  in  serious- 
ness wish  to  escape  from  the  entanglement  of 
a  specious  argument;  and  such  readers  will 
owe  to  him  their  deliverance.  He  will  not 
convince  or  convert  pantheists;  but  then,  as 
to  these,  he  will  accelerate  a  course  of  things 
which   is  now  actually  in  progress — namely, 


the  dispersion  of  those  intervening,  or  call 
them — saving  subterfuges,  which  occupy  the 
ground  between  a  full  scriptural  religious  be- 
lief and  raateriali.stic  atheism.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  Thought  has  any  midway 
hypothesis  been  able  to  sustain  itself  longer 
than  for  about  a  lifetime :  it  disappears,  and 
it  rises  anew  as  a  mist,  and  again  it  vanishes. 
At  this  time.  Thorough  Thought  will  be, 
either — Bible  Belief;  or  it  will  be  undis- 
guised Material  Atheism ;  it  will  not  be  sen- 
timental Pantheism. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  satne  argument 
concerning  miracles,  which,  as  we  think.  Pro- 
fessor Manscl  has  treated  with  conspicuous 
and  conclusive  ability,  is  also  taken  in  hand, 
among  the  writers  of  the  '  Pveplies,'  by 
Canon  Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, Oxford.  If  we  give  a  preference  to 
the  Essay  above  spoken  ot!,  it  is  not  merely 
because  we  think  the  main  argument — which 
must  be  nearly  the  same  in  any  case  among 
competent  writers — is  presented  in  a  more 
conclusive  manner  tlierein,  but  because  Dr. 
Heurtley's  Essiiy  takes  the  form  of  a  step-by- 
step  reply  to  Baden  Powell ;  and  to  follow 
him  in  this  tract  would  involve  an  implica- 
tion anew  in  a  controversy  which  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  believe  one  has  done  v,  ith.  What  we 
are  now  looking  to  is  the  e-KepiiTTip-a.  of  the 
Church'  of  England,  concerning  principal 
matters  in  her  professed  doctrine.  Of  these 
leading  articles  of  Christian  belietj  the  second 
that  presents  itself  is  that  one  which  is  of 
not  kss  vital  consequence  to  our  faith  in 
Christ  than  is  the  belief  in  the  evangelic 
miracles — namely, 
« 

II.  Prop!Iecv,  m  the  predictire  sense  of 
the  word  ;  and  the  reality  of  those  predic- 
tions to  which  Christ  made  His  appeal  in 
peremptory  terms,  and  on  all  occasions  when 
He  said,  '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  Me :'  this  is  the  sub- 
ject that  conies  next  in  order. 

An  Essayist  in  each  volume  takes  in  hand 
this  high  theme — namely,  in  the  'Aids  to 
Faith,'  Dr.  A.  M'Caul ;  and  in  the  '  Replies,' 
the  Rev.  II.  J.  Rose.  The  repute  of  both 
these  writers  is  such  as  to  secure  for  them  an 
attentive  perusal  of  whatever  they  may  put 
forward;  and,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  leader 
feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  writers  who 
are  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  they  un- 
dertake— that  they  are  seriously-minded,  and 
are  quite  exempt  from  the  flippancy  and  the 
rashness  which  they  find  in  their  opponents. 
The  Essay  of  Mr.  Rose,  on  '  Bunsen  and  the 
Critical  School,'  has  three  purposes — namely 
to  deal  with  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  in  a  fit- 
ting manner,  and  this  he  docs  eft'eetively  ;  to 
expose  and  refute  the  rash,  crude,  and  un- 
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substantial  criticism  of  Baron  Bunsen  ;  and 
to  put  the  principal  subject  in  wliat  lie  thinks 
its  true  position.  So  much  in  this  Essay  as 
beloniTs  to  the  first  and  the  secoud  of  these 
purposes,  effective  though  it  be,  has  only  a 
temporary  importance ;  nevertheless,  what- 
ever tends  to  rescue  the  memory  of  an  ac- 
complished, and,  no  doubt,  a  sincere  man, 
from  indiscriminate  condemnation,  has  a 
claim  always  upon  candid  attention.  Mr. 
Rose  is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  Bunsen  as 
he  docs,  and  he  writes  judiciously,  and  kind- 
ly too  : — • 

'  He  appears  to  have  been  self-confident  in 
the  extreme,  and  rash  in  speculation,  almost  be- 
yond the  example  of  his  countrjnien.  The  adu- 
lation of  his  friends  and  followers  increased  his 
self-confidence,  and  gave  license  to  bis  spirit  of 
speculation.  And  thus  he  announced  his  deci- 
sions with  a  dej.'ree  of  dogmatism  which  con- 
trasted very  strongly  with  the  arii:umentative 
support  on  which  they  rested!  Nevertheless, 
he  maintained  to  the  end  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  piety,  and,  ...  in  cimsidering  this  portion, 
of  his  character,  we  niU'^t  never  fortret  the  dif- 
ference between  the  German  and  tbe  English 
mind,' — 

'  Unlimited  speculation  being,'  says  Mr.  Rose, 
'the  paradise  of  the  one,  the  practical  ele- 
ment the  prevailing-  characteristic  of  the 
other.  The  German  holds  to  his  religious 
feeling  after  he  has  cast  oiF  whatever  an 
Englishman  would  deem  a  rational  and  logi- 
cal foundation  for  holding  it.'  So  it  is  ;  and 
we  have  need  of  this  explanation  of  much 
that  offends  our  straightforward  modes  of 
thinking  in  the  Christianized  pantheism  of 
Germany.  In  books,  the  Germanftiay  reject 
everything  but  the  most  vague  conception  of 
God  as  the  impersonal  Mind  of  the  universe  ; 
but  in  the  closet  he  repeats  and  sings  devout 
hymns !  It  was  so  with  Bunsen,  or  nearly  so. 
A  similar  inconsequence  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England,  but  only  as  an  impor- 
tation and  an  affectation  :  as  to  Bunsen,  '  he 
was  not  in  flesh  and  blood  what  he  was  upon 
paper.'  • 

Mr.  Rose  rejects  and  refutes,  in  particular,  the 
loose  aflirmations  that  have  been  current  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  Biblical  opinion  in 
Germany,  and  he  exposes  the  absurdity  of  what 
htis  been  said  about  the  agreement  of  the 
leaders  of  Rationalism,  who  in  fact  agree 
in  nothing  but  the  eagerness  they  show  in 
finding  a  quite  new  novelty.  '  This  school  is 
daily  losing  its  influence,'  and  the  decline  it 
is  undergoing  has  resulted  in  great  part  from 
the  endless  shifting  of  its  ground.  Nothing 
is  fi.'fed  in  this  quarter  but  the  exclusion  of 
the  suporuatural  from  the  Scriptures,  and  tho 
rejection  of  an  external  revelation.  Inas- 
much as  this  '  Reply  '  is  a  reply,  one  bv  one, 


to  the  nugatory  speculations  of  Bunsen,  and 
to  the  misstatements  of  his  English  admirer, 
the  argument,  pursued  on  this  method,  doe.% 
not  admit  of  condensation  ;  nor  is  any  dis- 
paragement of  its  merit  and  value  imj)lied  in 
referring  to  it  thus  briefly. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the  'Aids  to 
Faith' having  withdrawn  from  his  task,  Dr. 
M'Caul  has  taken  up  two  of  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  the  work.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  subject  of  Prophecy  has  come 
into  his  hands.  This  Essa}',  the  third  in  the 
series,  is  less  a  reply  to  an  individual  oppo- 
nent, and  as  it  occupies  a  wider  ground,  it 
offers  itself  to  our  immediate  purpose — that 
of  reporting,  in  a  few  lines,  the  answer  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  challenge 
lately  addressed  to  it. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  those  who  stand 
before  the  world  in  a  position  such  as  is  that 
of  Dr.  M'Caul,  as  master  of  exact  and  ex- 
tensive scholai'ship  as  a  Hebraist,  and  of 
ample  acquaintance  also  with  German  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  to  give  to  the  unlearned  and 
the  less  learned  of  the  religious  community 
the  assurance  that  the  English  Bible  reader 
— if  he  be  intelligent,  serious,  aud  diligent — 
is  well  able  to  understand  and  to  master  tlie 
argument  concerning  the  reality  of  that  pre- 
dictive element  which  pervades  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says:  'Without 
Hebrew  scholarship,  this  argument  come.s. 
within  the  range  of  all  minds,  and  may  be 
understood  by  such  just  as  easily  and  cor- 
rectly as  (by)  Gesenius,  or  Evvald,  or  Dun- 
sen,' — ou  this  ground  : — 

'  No  modern  criticism  is  necessary,  aud  in  such 
matters  no  reader  of  the  authorized  version 
ouglit  to  allow  himself  to  be  mystified  or  silenced 
hy  an  appeal  to  foreign  critics,  much  less  to  bo 
(iisturlied  in  his  faith,  as  if  he  could  not  apiire- 
hend  the  general  teaching  of  the  Bible  witbuut; 
profound  knowledge  uf  the  Semitic  dialects,  and 
tlie  latest  results  of  German  criticism.  All 
these  things  are  good  in  their  place;  but  the 
great  and  es-entitd  outlines  of  divine  truth, 
whether  in  reference  to  Deity  or  piety,  or  mo- 
rality or  prophecy,  are  perceptible  without 
them;  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonahle  to 
assert  that  without  these  things  we  c:iniiot  uu- 
dtrst.-ind  the  Ten  Coiniiiaudiijeuts,  as  to  tell  tlie 
reader  of  the  15ible  in  the  vernacular,  tliat  he 
cannot  grasp  the  scope  of  prophecy,  or  know 
whether  it  has  heen  fulfilled,  until  he  has  spent 
years  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  modern 
commentators.' — 'Aids,'  p.  82. 

As  with  the  argument  concerning  mira- 
cles, so  with  the  parallel  and  inseparable  ar- 
gument concerning  prophecy,  a  few  words,  a 
few  lines,  a  brief  paragraph,  suffices  for  jtut- 
tiiig  it  in  its  true  light  If  there  be  no  mira- 
cle in  the  Gospel  history,  if  there  be  no  pro- 
phecy (distinctly  predictive)  in  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures,  nothing  remains  of  our  Chris- 
tianity which  c;in  be  worth  a  controversj  ;  or 
nothing  remains  in  it  but  tliat  whicli  a  man 
of  rightly  constituted  mind  will  hasten  to 
disown,  and  which  he  will  labour  to  banish 
from  his  recollection. 

Hebrew  scholarsliip  is  indeed  requisite  for 
enabling  any  one  '  to  refute  such  cavils  as 
have  lately  been  revived  ;'  and  '  the  Hebrew 
student,'  says  Dr.  M'Caul,  '  is  astonished,  in 
the  present  state  of  Biblical  learning,  to  see 
such  objections  resuscitated,'  which,  in  fact, 
were  the  lame  inventions  of  the  Rabbis  when 
thev  wore  at  their  wits'  end,  endeavouring  to 
turn  aside  the  prophetic  writings  from  their 
manifest  application  to  Christ.  The  most 
notable  of  all  instances  is  that  of  the  nuga- 
tory interpretation  now  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  Isaiah  liii.  by  critics  of  the  Rationalist 
scliool.  This  interpretation  is  a  straw  snatch- 
ed at  by  these  modern  expositors  in  their  de- 
spair; and  it  liad  its  origin  in  the  similar 
desperation  of  the  Rabbis,  when  they  were 
pressed  on  this  ground  by  their  Christian 
opponents.  That  this  signal  prophecy  was  a 
prediction  of  their  Messiah,  was  the  belief  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  Church;  and  this  persua- 
sion held  its  place  in  the  Jewish  liturgies — 
the  prayers  of  the  synagogue — after  it  had 
been  excepted  against  by  their  Rabbis,  'and 
there  it  remains  until  this  day.'  In  the 
liturgy  for  the  day  of  atonement  there  is 
found  a  remarkable  passage,  cited  by  Dr. 
M'Caul  ('Aids,'  p.  127),  to  this  effect,  for  con- 
travening the  plain -meaning  of  which,  and 
for  protecting  the  Jewish  mind  from  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  Isaiah  liii.,  editors 
of  these  liturgies  betake  themselves  to  those 
evasions  which  modern  (so-called  Christian) 
expositors  eagerly  accept  at  their  hands, 
when  their  task  is  to  show  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  contain  no  Messianic  prophecies  ! 
It  is  an  instructive  spectacle  to  see  the  erudite 
and  astute  (Christian)  German  Hebraists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  gone  a-begging  to  the 
doors  of  the  synagogue,  and  there  gratefully 
accepting  as  a  timely  charity  the  Hebrew- 
rags  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  eleventh  century  !* 

Why  !iot  plainly  say  what  is  the  inevitable 
inference  when  the  Messianic  meaning  of 
this  conspicuous  prediction  (Isaiah  liii.)  is  re- 
jected ?  If  we  reject  this,  then  we  reject  our 
Christianity.  Is  it  a  tender  regard  to  our 
prejudices  that  is  the  motive  of  this  reserve, 
or  is  it  attributable  to  iuHuences  of  another 
order  ? 


*  Dr.  M'Caul  does  not  cite  Raymond  Martin, 
Puglo  Fidei,  in  illubtratiou  of  iiis  arguTuent,  but 
any  reader  wlio  may  have  at  baud  that  curiims 
volume  may  fiud  \n  it  much  that  might  well  be 
brought  forward  to  this  effect. 


'Christ  and  His  apostles  have  interfu-eted  this 
chapter  of  His  sutFerings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion-glory ;  and  the  providence  of  God  has  veri- 
fied the  interpretation.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
pa^t,  our  eyes  still  .see  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction. The  most  improbable  prophecy  in  the 
world  was  this,  which  predicted  that  a  Jew, 
despised  by  His  people,  numbered  amongst 
transgressors,  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
livinpr,  should  nevertheless  prolong  His  days,  be 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  God's  s  dvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  yet  this  is  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  is  accomplishing  itself 
before  our  eyes.  In  Sfiite  of  all  the  pride,  pre- 
judice, and  power  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
ignorance  and  fury  of  barbarian  invaders,  the 
self-suffieienoy  of  human  knowledge,  the  vices 
of  civilisation,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  triumphed, 
and  triumphs,  .and  is  still  the  hght  of  the  world. 
The  Christian  humbly  and  thankfully  accepts 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  the  testimony  of 
God's  proviilence.  The  wondrous  outline  stands 
vividly  tnarked  on  the  page  of  prophecy;  the 
fulfilment  as  unmistakably  inscribed  on  the  [iro- 
minent  pages  of  the  world's  history.'- — 'Aids,' 
p.  129. 

The  very  same  conclusive  appeal  which  is 
here  made  to  history,  and  to  the  course  of 
events  at  the  passing  moment,  in  proof  of  the 
Christian  sense  of  this  one  prediction,  might 
well  be  made,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the 
same  class  of  facts  in  reference  to  each  of 
those  predictions  which  Christ,  in  a  solemn 
and  explicit  manner,  claims  as  fulfilled  in 
Himself;  it  is  signally  so  as  to  the  110th 
Psalm,  and  as  to  the.  second.  Or  take  this 
claim»iii  the  extent  of  its  application,  as  em- 
bracing the  entireness  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, when  'beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  Christ  expounded  unto  the  two  dis- 
ciples the  things  concerning  Himself  in  all 
the  Scriptures  ;'  and  afterwards,  when  He  re- 
minded His  followers  of  what  He  had  before 
taught  them  concerning  Himself,  '  as  con- 
taitied  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms.' 

In  the  nature  of  things,  this  condition  at- 
taches to  prophecy,  that  in  each  single  in- 
stance it  should  be  conveyed  in  terras  which, 
when  regarded  apart,  leave  it  open  to  an  ex- 
plication which  is  aside  of  its  true  meaning. 
So  it  is  that  a  perverted  ingenuity  finds  its 
field  ;  and  here  it  is  that  minds  of  a  certain 
class  become  the  victims  of  their  own  con- 
ceits. But  what  is  our  answer  in  all  such 
instances  ]  Substantially  it  is  this — the  He- 
brew Scriptures  everywhere  breathe  predic- 
tion. The  Hebrew  prophet  is  indeed  a  seer, 
for  the  brightness  of  a  bright  hope  for  his 
nation  and  for  the  world  also  is  ever  within 
his  field  of  vision.  More  than  this  :  the  De- 
liverer is  ever  in  prospect — the  Saviour  of 
man,  atid  He  who  should  show  forth  the  glory 
of  the  Eternal  is  dimly  seen  by  each  as  he 
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writes.  Christ  is  tlie  end  of  the  Mosaic  In- 
stitute, Christ  is  the  purport  of  the  Psalms, 
Christ  is  the  object  of  the  Prophets.  He  is 
there,  and  there  recurrently  throiigbont ;  or 
if  it  be  not  so,  then  is  there  no  Saviour  of  the 
world  :  tlien  is  there  nothing  on  which  the 
bewildered  soul  of  man  may  rest  a  hope,  or 
from  which  it  may  draw  a  solace.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  professedly  Christian  com- 
munity is  in  course  of  being  riven  in  two — 
Theistic  and  Biblical  belief  on  the  one  hand 
— the  pantheistic  delusion  on  the  other — a 
well-established,  or  are-established  confidence 
in  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  will  probably  be  the  means 
of  consummating  this  separation.  There  is 
here  a  ground  on  which  no  midway  scheme 
can  be  admissible;  for  the  foreknowledge  of 
a  complicated  and  far-extended  order  of  events 
— events  so  peculiar  in  their  character,  and 
so  far  remote  from  the  range  of  human  saga- 
city-— can  find  an  explication  on  no  principle 
that  is  admitted  into  the  creed  of  pantheism. 
The  foreknowledge  and  predication  of  events 
which,  in  a  distant  age,  are  to  be  the  results 
of  human  agency — good  and  evil,  must  com- 
mand the  assent  of  all  men  as  the  preioga- 
tive  of  the  Infinite  Intelligknce.  The 
One  Mind  whose  absolute  knowledge  is 
■faintly  symbolized  bv  human  sagacity, /o?-f- 
knows  to-morrow.  Man,  at  the  best,  does  but 
surmise,  on  grounds  of  probability,  what  it 
may  bring  forth. 

III.  Except  so  far  as  it  is  implied  or  in- 
cluded in  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  '  Ke- 
plies'  do  not  treat  the  subject  of  the  genuine- 
ness     AND      AUTHENTICITV     OF    THE     PeXTA- 

TEUCH.  Mr.  Rorison,  in  his  remarkable 
Essay  entitled  'The  Creative  Week,' to  which 
we  must  revert,  assumes  without  a  doubt  this 
fundamental  belief;  but  he  abstains  from 
the  critical  argument  in  support  of  it,  and 
he  may  well  do  so  : — 

'We  are  surely  entitled  to  ask  nny  critic  of 
"  Mosaic  Cosiuoiiony"  in  wluit  character  he  pro- 
poses to  aiiproach  it;  in  [ilaiu  Englisli,  to  shew 
his  colours  and  to  take  his  side.  A  man  may 
be  a  Cljristian,  or  he  may  be  <an  unbeliever,  but 
he  cunnut  be  anytliirif;  between.  There  are  cer- 
tain proiilenis  which  cannot  he  deait  with  piece- 
meal. Divine  revelation  must  be  accepted  as  a 
whole  or  rejected  as  a  whole  ;  no  third  emirse  is 
conceivable.  Of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  in  Hpe- 
cial,  has  not  tlio  Lord  of  Cliristiaus  said,  "If  ye 
believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  My 
words."  '— '  Replies,'  p.  338. 

Among  the  Essays  of  the  '  Aids  to  Faith,' 
one — that  of  Mr.  Rawlinson — professedly 
treats  this  question  concerning  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  that  of  Dr.  M'Caid,  to  which  we  must 
revert,  '  On  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,' 


ini'olves  the  same  argument,  and  in  part  oc- 
cupies the  same  ground  ;  which  again  comes 
forward  implicitly  in  Professor  Browne's  Essay 
on  Inspiration.  This  subject  is  one  of  those 
in  the  circle  of  Biblical  criticism  which  are 
scarcely  susceptible  of  condensation.  Those 
who  may  have  been  perplexed  by  the  excep- 
tions of  Do  Wctte,  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  will  at  once  have  recourse  to  books 
which  it  is  not  our  office  to  specify,  and  in 
which  such  exceptions,  nugatory  as  they  arc, 
are  followed  seriijtiin,  and  replied  to  with  la- 
borious speciality.  Mr.  Rawliuson's  Essay  is 
itself,  in  fact,  an  abridgment  or  condensation 
of  bulky  volumes,  so  far  as  this  may  be  pos- 
sible within  the  compass  of  fifty  pages.  A 
Condensation  of  this  fifty  could  subserve  no 
nseful  purpose.*  Most  readers  will  think — 
we  have  alwaj's  thought  so — that  writers  on 
the  affirmative  side  in  this  instance  have  gone 
far  bevond  the  requirements  of  reason  and  of 
scrupulous  candour  in  their  laborious  replies 
to  the  interminable  hypotheses  of  their  oppo- 
nents. A  bluft'  monosyllable  is  treatment 
good  enough  for  the  greater  part  of  these, 
dreamy  speculations;  or  it  is  enough  to  say 
of  much  of  these  importations — 'that  is  Ger- 
man ware — it  does  not  suit  the  English  taste.' 
Tlie  sacrodness  of  the  subjects  involved 
stands  in  the  way  of  that  rough  treatment  of 
these  ponderous  inanities  which,  in  truth, 
they  call  for.  How  many  authors,  and  how 
many  documents,  will  suflice  for  clearing  up 
the  literary  problem  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ? 
It  it  three,  five,  or  a  dozen  writers  ? — and 
there  must  be — eight,  ten,  or  any  other  num- 
ber of  memoirs  or  documents. 

'  Tliis  enumeration,'  says  Dr.  M'Caul,  after 
n.aniing  suiue  of  them,  '  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  varieties,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  want 
of  unity.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  some 
assert  one  Elohistio  document — others  two — 
others  three.  In  like  manner,  some  make  one 
Jehovist ;  some  more.    Sonie  make  the  Jehovist 

*  Very  striking  confirmations  of  liie  Iii^toric 
reulity  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus,  and  thus  hy  in- 
ference of  the  aiitlienticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
rentateuch,  have  been  brought  within  a  iiaiiow 
compass  hitely  in  Mr.  Diew's  volume,  entitled, 
'  Scripture  Lands  in  connection  witli  their  History.' 
The  second  chapter  of  this  vohime — '  Goslien,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,'  and  tlie  third,  '  Sinai,  and 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  are  the  portions  of  the 
book  to  which  just  now  w^e  are  referring.  Tlie 
reader,  as  he  goes  on,  tinds  himself  inevitably  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  a  record 
which,  in  anil  aurh  mnnncr  a&  this,  will  bear  to  be 
followed  in  its  details  by  one  who,  on  the  spot, 
brings  ibe  narrative  to  the  test  of  careful  observa- 
tion. On  several  |»oints,  Mr.  ]>rew,  a.-;  we  luiinhly 
think,  has  the  lialance  in  his  favour,  when  his  ob- 
servations are  compared  with  tiiose  of  Canon  Stan- 
ley— 'Sinai  and  Palestine' — and  he  might  well 
share  the  favour  which  the  Canon's  volume  has  en 
joyed. 
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iilentical  with  the  compiler ;  others  make  him  a 
different  perscni.  Some  make  two,  others  tliree, 
otiiers  four,  Ewahl  seven  documents  hy  diff  rent 
authors  the  materiiils  of  Genesis.  One  of  these 
critics  supposes  the  ut^cninents  are  pre-Mosaic, 
fiuother  that  they  were  written  in  the  times  of 
Joshua  or  the  Judiies,  anotlier  in  tlie  time  of 
Daviii,  another  some  centuries  later;  and  how 
iiucertain  nmst  the  principles  of  their  critieism 
appear — how  valueless  their  conclusions!  With 
such  facts,  can  any  sane  person  talk  of  the  re- 
sults of  modern  criticism  as  regards  the  Book  of 
Genesis?  or  be  willin^f  to  give  up  the  belief  of 
centuries  for  such  criticism  as  this  V — '  Aids,' 
p.  192. 

A  alueloss,  indeed,  otherwise  than  in  giving 
samples  of  that  sort  of  lawless  nonsense  into 
which  even  the  most  accomplished  men  are 
betrayed  when  the  quest  of  novelty  and  para- 
dox from  day  to  day  is  not  checked  by  any 
serious  religious  convictions,  or  by  any  due 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher. 
Here  again  that  pantheistic  taint,  which  so 
much  benumbs  the  moral  sense,  gives  evi- 
dence of  its  presence. 

1\  .  A  subject  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  any,  and  which  demands  peculiar  attention 
at  this  time,  is  that  which  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Ji'Caul  (in  the  '  Aids  to  Faith')  and  by  Mr. 
liorison  among  the  'Replies,'  namely,  the.Mo- 
SAic  Record  of  Creation.  These  two  wri- 
ters differ  so  very  widely  (so  far  as  one  may 
judge  from  tlicse  two  Essays)  in  personal  qua- 
lifications, and  in  the  range  of  their  studies, 
and  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  that,  to  bring 
what  they  have  severally  contributed  in  these 
Volumes  into  the  light  of  a  direct  compari- 
son, would  be  quite  an  error.  The  'two  Es- 
says, although  so  nearly  identical  in  subject, 
must  be  reported  of  separatelv  ;  and  we  take 
up  first  that  of  Dr.  M'Caul",  entitled,  '  Tlie 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.'*  The  passao-e 
just  above  cited  (from  this  Essay)  gives  a 
samjde  of  the  endless  disagreements  that  have 
divided  the  German  critics  in  labouring  to 
establish  their  hypothesis  of  the  fragmentary 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  This 
conjectural  criticism  has  been  .sustained  by 
the  most  unwarrantable  means,  and  by  vio- 
lences done  to  all  existing  manuscripts,  and 
to  the  consent  of  ancient  versions : — 

'  But  the  theory  rests  npon  an  assumption  to- 
tally fal  e,  that  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
are  synonymous,  and  that  tliey  can  be  used  in- 
ditiereutly,  one  for  the  other.  The  names  are 
not  s\nonymons,  and  cannot  be  so  used.  There 
is  the  same  lifterence  between  Elohim  and  Jelio- 
vah  as  between  Deus  and  Ju2)iler,  or  Homo  and 

*  The  substance  of  this  Essay  appeared  first  in 
the  lict'ord  newspaper,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  pamplilet  by  Dr.  M'Caul. 


Peirus.  The  one  expresses  the  genus,  the  other 
stands  for  the  individual,  and  is  a  proper  name. 
Elobim  an^wers  to  our  own  word  God  or  Ddti/, 
and  is,  therefore,  used  of  false  fjods  as  weH  as  of 
the  true.  Jehovah  stands  for  the  personal,  liv- 
ing:, self-revealing  Being,  and  is  explained  in 
those  two  pa'-sages,  Exod.  iii.  14,  "I  Am  that  I 
Am  ;"  and  xxxiv.  6,  when  the  Lord  having  said, 
"  I  will  proclaim  My  name  before  thee,"  pro- 
claimed, "  Jelhivah,  Jehovah  God  (El),  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-sutiering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth;"  and  can  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  none  but  the  one  true  and  eternal  God.' 
—'Aids,'  p.  195. 

The  learned  writer  makes  good  this  impor- 
tant   difference    by    citing    many    instances, 
which  are  conclusive  to  this  effect,  and  which 
are  demonstrative   of  the  usage   of  the   He- 
brew language  in  this  respect,  and  which  show 
that  the  change  of  names  in  Genesis  is  con- 
formable to   that  usage,  and   is  no  indication 
of   a    difference   either  of  documents  or    of 
authors.     In    approaching   the  centre  of  his 
argument.  Dr.  M'Caul  acknowledges  the  ob- 
jections of  his  opponents  to  be  of  a  kind  that 
'  deserve   a  fair   and   full  consideration,'  and 
that  should  not  be   met  by   what    'will  be 
regarded    onl\'   as    evasions.'     He    therefore 
refuses  to   admit  any   of  those  explanations 
which  treat  the  Mosaic  record  as  poetry  or  as 
vision — the   schemes   of  Kurtz  and  of  Hugh 
Miller  included.     The  record  is  hintory,  or  it 
is  nothing.     We  may  grant  this,  and  never- 
theless may  find  room  for  a  distinction  which 
Dr.  M'Caul  seems  to  lose  sight  of.     He  says, 
— '  There  are   in   this   chapter  none  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry.     The  style  is 
full  of  dignity,  but  it  is  that  of  prose  narra- 
tive.'    In    affirming   that   this    chapter    has 
'none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry,' 
more  is  said,  we  think,  than  the  argument  on 
his  side   demands,  and   more  also   than   can 
well  be  made  good.     Poetry,  in  the  sense  of 
fiction,  or  allegory,  or  myth,  or  vague  svmbo- 
lization   of  spiritual   pi'inciples,  is  one  thing; 
poetry,   in    the    sense   of  a    highly   artificial 
structure,    is    another   thing.     The    Hebrew 
Scriptures  abound,  as  is  well   known,  in  in- 
stances of  the  elaborate  construction  of  verses 
and  strophes,  where,  nevertheless,  the  strictest 
regard  to  historic  truth  is  maintained.     Poe- 
try, in   the  soul,  or  thour/ht,  or  imagery,  and 
poetry  also   as  to  the  style  or  structure,  we 
find  in  the  8th  Psalm,  and   in  the  19tli,  and 
in  the  23d,  and  in  many  others;  or  look  only 
to  the  114th.     Artificial  structure,  or  call  it 
versification,  as  the  mode  of  conveying  what 
is  yet  rigidly  historical,  we  find  in  the'lOoth 
and  100th  Psalms,  and  in  several  others  ;  and 
if  the.  reader  turns  to    these   Psalms,  or  to 
others  like  them,  he  will  at  once  see  what  we 
mean   in  speaking  of  this  important  distinc- 
tion.    Look  to  any  one  of  the  strophes  of 
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these  historic  yet  rliytliiiiicul  compositions,  I 
and  lie  will  see  that  altliouy;h  the  law  of  the 
versijication  floes  not  in  any  case  involve  a 
violation  of  historic  accuracy,  it  does  very 
matel•i^dly  affect  what  we  must  call  Xlmgrcmp- 
iny  of  the  facts  of  the  narrative.  If  space 
permitted,  we  conld  adduce  from  those  two 
Psalms  evidence  enough  to  this  effect,  name- 
ly, that  to  this  law  of  structure  there  was 
allowed,  in  the  Hebrew  system  of  composi- 
tion, a  sort  of  jaoulding  energy  in  relation  to 
the  substance  of  the  thouo-ht,  or  to  the  mate- 
rial, which  may  not,  without  risk  of  serious 
error,  be  disregarded  or  disallowed.  And  at 
this  point  we  venture  to  say  that  a  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  structural  rule  or  usage,  is 
pxculiarbj  demanded  in  the  exposition  of  the 
i\losaie  record  of  the  creation.  To  this  sub- 
ject we  return  pi'esently.  Dr.  M'Caul,  we 
grant  it,  is  right  in  afErmiug  this  record  to 
be  hiatoricalli/  true ;  but  we  must  except 
agaiiLSt  the  supposed  inference  that  it  is  not 
in  a  high  degree  artificial,  or  say — deeply 
complicate,  in  its  structure. 

Objections,  nugatory  or  specious  only,  re- 
lating to  the  supposed  recentness  of  the  crea- 
tion, are  easily  removed  by  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words.  The  first 
words  do  not  mean,  'In  the  begiuuing  of 
creation  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,'  but  this,  'Of  old,  in  former  duration, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  cai-tli.' 
IIow  long  ago  is  not  said.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  indefinite,  and  can  include  millions  or  mil- 
liards of  years,  just  as  easily  as  thousands. 
— P.  202.  Such,  also,  are  the  utterly  nuga- 
tory objections  as  to  the  supposed  fixitjj  of 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  imagined  sci/(rfiVy  of 
the  firmament,  which  are  shown  to  be  desti- 
tute of  foundation  in  the  Hebrew  text.  We 
may  take  it  for  certain,  that  no  intelligent, 
impartial,  and  well-inforujed  reader  of  his 
Bible  has  found  trouble  or  perplexity  on  this 
ground  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  he  will  get  relief  in 
this  Essay,  and  in  the  same  author's  other 
writings.  For  brevity's  sake,  we  leave  our 
readers  themselves  to  look  for  what  he  puts 
forward  as  his  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  light,  and  afterwards 
of  the  '  Maor,  the  place,  or  instrument  of 
light,'  or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  candlestick'  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  in  support  of  which  he 
alleges  the  often-repeated  theory  of  La  Place. 
The  concentration  of  the  luminous  calorific 
ether  upon  the  body  of  the  sun  would  then 
correspond  with  the  Mosaic  record,  as  thus 
rendered,  'God  said.  Let  there  be  light-hold- 
ers in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  God  made  the  two  great 
light-holders.'  Agreements  between  the  Mo- 
saic record  and  the  results  of  geological  science 
may  be  assumed,  with  an  a}i[iearance  of  rea- 


son, from  that  uniformity  of  a  high  or  tropi- 
cal temperature  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
in  arctic  regions  give  abundant  evidence.  It 
would  be  so  if  light  and  heat,  during  long- 
periods,  were  suff'used  upon  the  globe  from  a 
luminous  and  healed  atmosphere.  This  spe- 
culative solution  of  the  problem  we  leave 
where  it  is  :  it  is  not  inadmissible,  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  reply  to  objections  in  which  far 
more  has  been  assumed  than  is  known.  But 
there  are  points  still  undetermined  in  this 
argument,  in  relation  to  which  the  Essay  now 
before  us  does  not  yield  any  direct  '  aid  to 
faith,'  or  any  which  is  easily  reported  of.  We 
turn,  then,  to  that  of  Mr.  liorison,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  stands  as  the  fifth  among 
the  '  Replies.' 

A  remarkable  Essay,  we  have  called  it; 
nor  will  it  fail  to  attract  attention  :  and  when 
we  say  this,  we  show  cause  why  we  do  not 
make  copious  citations  from  it.  The  Essay 
itself  will  be  much  read  ;  and  if,  beside  this 
sufficient  reason,  another  might  be  mention- 
ed, it  is  this  :  In  attempting  either  to  abridge 
the  writer's  paragraphs,  or  to  make  our  selec- 
tion from  them,  we  should  appear  to  him, 
probably,  to  be  spoiling  his  argument ;  or 
what  would  be  worse  than  this  in  his  view, 
we  should — this  is  quite  likely — mix  with  his 
argument,  and  so  spoil  it  to  his  taste,  phrases 
and  whole  sentences  which  might  be  more  fit 
for  conveying  our  own  notions  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  Hebrew  metrical  Scriptures 
than  of  his  scheme  of  interpretation.  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  the  core  of  this  essay  un- 
touched, we  bring  forward,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  lines  cited  above,  a  passage  or  two 
which  show  what  the  writer's  feeling  is  on 
the  general  question  to  which  his  reply,  and 
all  the  replies,  relate — a  feeling  in  expressing 
which  he  will  carry  with  him  all  readers, 
whose  intelligence  enables  them  to  resist,  and 
whose  seriousness  impels  them  to  resent,  the 
nugatory  and  heartless  captiousness  of  recent 
disbelief. 

'  .  .  .  It  is  one  thitif;  to  make  frank  and 
full  allowance  for  the  liuinan  element  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  quite  another  to  forget  or  ex- 
plain aw.'iy  the  eo-presence  of  the  divine.  Does 
a  man  accept  the  .luper natural?  yes  or  no? 
D^ies  he  bchevo,  or  not  believe,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  L(jrd  from  the  dead?  These  are 
the  plain  questions  to  wliicli,  from  any  censor 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  entitled,  in  limine,  to 
exact  plain  anil  straightforward  answers.  If 
the  reply  be,  '  I  (io  niot  accept  the  supernatural ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  is  risen,' — we  know 
what  and  wdiom  we  have  to  contend  with.  But 
if  the  response  be  the  other  way,  '  I  do  .accept 
the  supernatural ;  1  do  believe  in  the  Saviour's 
rising  from  the  dead,'— it  is  surely,  in  such  case, 
pertinent  to  reniinil  him  that  he  must  in  all  con- 
sistency  accept    and    believe    mvch  more.    A 
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divine  reality  in  tlie  religion  Lespefiks  and  im- 
plies a  divine  element  in  its  reoiirdf'.  Tliey 
stand  oi-  fall  together.  He  who  professes  to 
hold  that  the  revelation  is  su|jernatnr.d,  yet 
argues  as  if  the  Bible  wei-e  merely  liunian,  con- 
futes himself.  Every  mind  disciplined  in  tlie 
valuation  of  evidence  must  see  that  the  choice 
is,  Neither  or  Both.' 

There  may  be  many,  or  some,  who,  not 
attempting  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  tiie 
value  of  Mr.  Rorison's  main  argument,  will 
listen  to  bim  with  a  cordial  approval  while 
he  thus  writes  : — 

' "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain." 
This  is  one  point  of  apostolic  teaching  out  of 
which  no  trick  of  words  can  ever  Juggle  us. 
We  cannot  pillow  our  hopes  on  cloudland  ;  and 
yet  all  is  cloudland  if  we  cannot  discern  in  the 
past  the  divine  Personality  of  Him  who,  "  when 
He  had  overcome  the  shar[iness  of  death,  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers."  Weary 
human  nature  lays  its  liead  on  i/tw  Bosom,  or  it 
has  nowhere  to  lay  its  head.  Tremblers  on  the 
ve-rge  of  the  dark  and  terrible  valley  which  parts 
the  lanil  of  the  living  from  the  untried  hereafter 
take  this  Hand  of  human  tenderness  yet  godlike 
strength,  or  thev  totter  into  the  gloom  without 
prop  or  stay.  They  wlio  look  their  last  on  the 
beloved  dead  listen  to  this  Voice  of  snothing  and 
peace,  else  death  is  no  uplifting  ot  everlasting 
coors  and  no  enfolding  in  Everlasting  Arm.s,  but 
an  enemy  as  apjialling  to  the  reason  as  to  the 
senses,  the  usher  to  a  charnel-house  where 
highest  faculties  and  noblest  feelings  lie  crushed 
with  the  animal  wreck;  an  intinite  tragedy, 
maddening,  soul-sickening;  a  "blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever."  Christ  7/oJ  risen,  means 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  less  than  no- 
thing, worse  than  nothing,  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Christianity.  Christ  risen,  means  that  His 
religion  is  no  human  device,  but  a  revelation 
from  above;  and,  therefore,  that  those  Scrip- 
tures to  wliich  He  set  His  seal  are  "  given  b\' 
inspiration  of  God."  The  revelation  refuses  to 
be  sundered  from  its  recc.rds.  Between  natur- 
alism and  siipernaturalism  we  must  perforce 
elect ;  accepting  in  full,  if  we  be  clear-sighted 
and  consistent,  the  logical  consequences  of  either 
decision.' — 'Replies,'  p|i.  3oy-il. 

Mr.  Rorison  neither  affirms  that  he  has 
fully  solved  a  difficult  problem,  leaving  no 
ground  of  uncertainty,  nor  does  he  touch  at 
all  certain  parts  of  the  argument ;  but  he 
presents  the  subject  with  force  in  its  very 
broadest  aspect,  and  there  he  leaves  it  to 
make  its  due  impression  upon  the  reader's 
consciousness  of  truth. 

Many  are  the  instances  in  which,  although 
it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  know  what,  if 
known,  would  at  once  dispel  clouds  and  enil 
controversies,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  possible 
to  roach  a  position  where  the  cliill  and 
gloom  of  the  cloud  are  not  felt.  We  may 
come  to  an  understanding  with  our  own 
thoughts  on   reasonable  terras.     It  is  so  in 


the  present  instance.  At  this  present  mo- 
ment we  may  not  be  ahle  to  put  into  foirual 
propositions  any  one  scheme  which  shall 
bring  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  into 
manifest  and  unquestionable  coincidence  with 
geological  revelations ;  and  yet,  short  of  this, 
we  may  reach  conclusions  which  an  evenly- 
balanced  mind  will  contentedly  accept,  until 
at  a  time  in  the  present  generation,  or  in  the 
next,  when  farther  light  shall  have  come  in 
upon  the  field  of  doubt. 

What  is  it  now  that  needs  to  be  done  ?  or, 
otherwise  to  put  the  question.  What  is  the 
task  before  *is,  and  what  are  its  conditions? 
It  is  required  that  we  should  show  the  con- 
sistencv  of  the  Diary  of  Creation,  as  found  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  with  a  vast  assemblage 
of  facts  lately  brought  into  view,  and  upon 
which  variable  interpretations  have  been  put. 
Here,  then,  a  comparison  is  instituted,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  either  establishing  or 
of  overthrowing  an  authority — on  the  one 
side,  that  of  an  ancient  record,  which  confes- 
sedly stands  unrivalled  as  to  its  intrinsic  and 
its  extrinsic  claims  to  high  regard  ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  not  a  mass  of  unques- 
tioned facts,  but  the  various  interpretations 
that,  during  these  last  seventy  years,  have 
been  put  upon  them.  Now,  our  first  diffi- 
culty in  canying  forward  any  such  compari- 
son of  the  value  of  opposing  testimonies  is 
this — That  the  matters  to  be  compared  are 
not  in  any  sense  homogeneous  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  absolutely  heterogeneous. 
Take  some  parallel  instances :  The  Greek 
text  of  Herodotus,  and  the  extant  fragments 
of  Ctesias,  or  of  Manetho,  or  of  Berosus,  are 
testimonies  of  the  same  order.  So  are  cer- 
tain passages  in  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal, 
when  compared  with  the  evidence  of  Roman 
inscriptions  and  coins;  or  all  these  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  questions  concerning 
certain  architectural  remains  of  the  imperial 
times.  It  is  not  so,  for  instance  (although 
not  absolutely  a  pertinent  instance)  when 
Chinese  records  of  planetary  conjunctions  or 
eclipses  are  collated  with  the  results  of  modern 
European  astronomical  retro-calculations.  It 
is  not  so  when,  as  in  an  inquest  on  suspicion 
of  poison,  the  affirmations  of  witnesses  are  to  be 
weighed  against — not  so  much  the  visible 
or  ponderable  results  of  chemical  analysis, 
which  may  be  unquestionable,  as  the  doctrines 
or  the  theories  in  chemistry  and  animal  phy- 
siology— held  or  professed  by  scientific  men, 
and  which  are  still  hotly  debated  among  them. 
In  these  examples — and  a  hundred  such 
might  be  named — the  materials  of  the  pro- 
blem arc  of  heterogeneous  quality,  and  any 
debate  thereto  relating  must  involve  an  ap- 
peal, not  only  to  fact,  but  to  theoretic  princi- 
ples, and  to  trains  of  thought  that  are  not 
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susceptible  of  being  set  down — these  on  the 
right  hand  side,  and  those  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  balance-sheet — the  snraming  up  of 
which  is  to  show  a  product — a  plus — on  this 
side  or  that  side.  Thus  also,  the  question 
we  have  now  to  do  with  involves  what  is  of 
heterogeneous  quality,  in  a  logical  sense.  The 
Mosaic  record  has  its  own  conditions,  which 
are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  as  relating  to  lan- 
guage, and  still  more  as  to  the  laws  of  its 
metrical  structure.  But  the  geological  evi- 
dence comes  before  us  under  conditions  still 
more  peculiar;  and  what  are  they?  There 
would  doubtless  be  an  outcry  if  now  a  writer, 
supposed  to  be  a  determined  Biblist,  were 
seeming  to  intimate  even  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  concerning  the  sure  thinya,  and  the 
equally  sure  theories  of  our  '  modern  geology.' 
The  ti'umpet  blasts  of  scorn  may  be  held  in 
readiness  for  some  other  occasion.  No  doubts 
just  now  are  to  be  hazarderl  concerning  things 
that  are  indubitable.  There  are  those  living 
(yet  at  this  time  they  can  be  bnt  a  few),  who 
retain  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  cradle 
days  of  '  our  modern  geology.'  Tliose  were 
indeed  days  of  wonder,  when,  in  circles 
where  scientific  news  was  always  afloat,  we 
were  first  told  such  and  such  things  concern- 
ing the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  concerning  its 
antiquity,  and  its  catastrophes — its  fiery  be- 
ginnings— its  watery  snbraergings — its  alpine 
upheavings;  and,  withal,  there  was  the  ap- 
prehended jeopardy  of  our  religious  beliefs  ! 
Si  nee  those  times  of  early  wonder,  vast  accumu- 
lations of  the  materials  in  evidence  have  been 
brought  to  fill  museums,  and  have  been  re- 
ported of  in  books;  and  the  whole  has  been 
made  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  theoretic 
synthesis.  The  products  of  these  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  during  which  many  of  the  niost 
powerful  minds  of  Europe  have  given  all  their 
energies  to  the  subject,  have  not  been  quite 
contradictory  of  those  early  guesses,  or  first 
suppositions,  which  the  facts  suggested  at  a 
glance.  Nevertheless,  the  shiftings  of  hypo- 
thesis have  been  many  and  extensive.  In- 
stances have  occurred  in  which,  while  all  the 
visible  and  palpable  materials  have  remained 
the  same,  they  have  come  to  bo  looked  at  as 
from  a  new  position,  or  under  a  new  persj)cc- 
tive.  Whereas  nothing  (or  almost  nothing) 
is  known,  or  is  knowable,  as  to  absolute  geo- 
logical chronology,  and  as  at  several  points  a 
questionable  hypothesis  only  is  admitted  as  to 
relative  geological  chronology,  none  but  the 
most  eager  theorists  will  deny  that  our  geolo- 
gy presents  a  vast  assemblage  of  objects  so 
brought  into  view  as  if  the  morning  light  were 
glancing  upon  prominences  only,  leaving 
larger  sp.ices  in  the  profoundest  gloom  :  the 
ratio  of  the  unknown  to  the  known  is  as  that 
of   the    protuberant    masses   of   a    mountain 


region  at  the  moment  of  sunrise,  to  the 
cavernous  depths,  the  west<;rn  flanks,  and  the 
broad  valleys  around  and  beneath.  A  half- 
hour  further  on  toward  noon,  and  what  a  new 
aspect  shall  the  sun  give  to  our  landscape! 
It  comes  within  the  range  of  probable  conjec- 
ture to  imagin.e  that  a  mere  change  of  perspec- 
tive, ensuing  as  we  travel  forward  another 
fifty  years  upon  the  geological  highway,  shall 
ettect  extensive  revolutions  in  geological  sci- 
ence. 

It  is  not  for  evading  a  difficulty,  nor  is  it 
for  merely  postponing  a  verdict,  that  we  thug 
ask  another  half-hour  of  sunrise  to  dispel  the 
glooms  of  that  awful  theatre — that  Coliseum 
of  a  former  world,  of  which  our  modern 
geology  has  flung  open  the  gates ;  but  we 
demand  that,  when  a  mass  of  facts,  disordered 
among  themselves,  and  which  probably  have 
no  bearinr/  21'halever  upon  the  question  in  de- 
bate, is  brought  forward  in  imagined  contra- 
riety to  the  Mosaic  record,  Geolog}-  should  be 
required  to  understand  ?Vsf//' before  it  comes 
into  court.  We  reasonably  demand  that  the 
modern  science  should  bear  in  mind  its  own. 
chosen  adage,  and  that  it  should  remember 
what  it  has  said  of  itself,  namely  this — '  It  is 
a  philosophy  which  never  rests — its  law  is 
progress :  a  point  which  yesterday  was  invi- 
sible is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting- 
point  to-morrow.'  This  utterance  is  now 
five-and-twenty  years  old  ;  and,  in  this  course 
of  time,  the  truth  it  affirms  has  received  some 
signal  exemplifications.  Give  us,  then,  only 
another  fiveand-twenty  years,  in  the  course  of 
wdiich  time,  or  it  may  be  in  much  less  time — 
a  five  vears',  or  a  three,  as  we  are  bold  enough 
to  predict — one  or  more  of  the  following  issues 
may  bo  arrived  at,  and  may  have  been  assent- 
ed to  as  authenticated  portions  both  of  science 
and  of  criticism,  namely  these: — 

1.  A  better  understanding  of  ?'c/f//('('c,  if  not 
of  absolute,  geological  chronology,  shall  make- 
it  apparent  that  those  periods  of  cosmical  his- 
tory which  are  presented  to  our  view  in  the 
crust  of  this  planet,  and  which  are  recorded 
in  its  fossils,  not  only  were  not  contempora- 
neous with  the  acts  of  the  Mosaic  record,  but 
were  anterior  to  those  acts  by  countless  ages. 
If  so,  then  there  can  be  no  contrariety  be- 
tween the  two  testimonies,  which  are  not 
isochronous. 

2.  It  may,  perhaps,  come  to  be  seen,  that 
the  acts  of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  they  are 
open  to  question  in  respect  of  absolute  time, 
so  arc  they  as  to  the  scene  or  area  which  is 
therein  reported  of;  and,  if  so,  any  alleged 
discordance  must  be  conjectured  only. 

3.  A  fact  of  another  order  may  probably 
be  better  understood  awhile  hence  than  at 
present  it  is,  which  may  thus  be  stated  in  the 
{'ewest  words  : — That  the  Mosaic  I'ecord  of  the 
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creation  of  the  material  world  is  in  analogy 
with  that  revehition  of  the  unseen  world  and 
the  future  life  which  the  same  Mosaic  writings 
contain; — the  neon/ of  the  one,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  other,  alike  giving  evidence  of 
their  divine  origination  by  the  reserve,  the 
brevity  of  the  utterance,  and  by  a  sovereign 
regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  religious  inten- 
tion in  behalf  of  which  it  is  given  at  all. 
Both  are  SM«,  but  neither  is /«Z/;  both  are 
relative,  but  neither  is  absolute. 

4.  The  course  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  now 
it  is  in  progress,  will  scarcely  fail  to  bring  into 
clearer  view  than  at  present,  the  law  of  metri- 
cal structure  prevailing  in  tlie  Ilebrew  writ- 
ings, and  that  highly  intricate  scheme  of  com- 
position, instances  of  which  abound  in  the 
Psalms.  This  is  a  law  which  rules  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  materials,  as  well  as  the  wording, 
where,  nevertheless,  historic  truthfulness  is 
carefully  regarded.  It  is  justice  to  Mr.  Rori- 
son  to  sav,  that  it  is  he  who  has  given  promi- 
nence to  this  metrical  law,  in  its  application 
to  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  '  creative  week.' 

V.  A  principal  subject  treated  of  in  these 
volumes  is — The  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Among  the  '  Replies,'  there  is  one 
contributed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  under- 
takes to  refute  that  by  Mr.  Jowett  on  this 
subject  in  the  '  Essavs  and  Reviews.'  In  the 
'Aids  to  Faith,'  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  Professor 
Ellicott,  contributes  an  Essay,  which,  as  it  is 
not  antagonistic  in  its  form  or  style,  suits  itself 
to  our  purpose  of  rendering  some  account  of 
Church  of  England  doctrine  on  these  prinei- 
pal  subjects  in  theology.  As  to  Dr.  Words- 
worth's Essay,  we  may  well  excuse  ourselves 
from  uttering  any  opinion  of  its  merits.  ^Yith 
personal  conflicts  we  could  have  nothing  to 
do,  in  any  case,  even  if  they  were  managed 
in  the  temper  befitting  the  occasion.  But 
this  learned  and  facetious  writer's  style  in 
assailing  his  opponent — so  accomplished  and 
so  estimable  a  man — turns  us  away  from  his 
ninety  pages.  Manv  readers  of  the  volume 
will  wish  that  the  collection  of  Replies'  had 
been  otherwise  concluded  than  it  is  in  this 
instance. 

Professor  Ellicott's  Essa}',  entitled,  '  Scrip- 
ture, and  its  Interpretation,"  has  been  carefully 
written;  or,  if  not  so,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
product  of  mature  thought  and  of  extended 
studies,  and  it  gives  endence  of  the  religious 
courage  and  independence  of  the  writer. 
There  may  be  reason  to  hope  that  some  who 
have  lost'their  way  on  this  ground,  may  find 
help  in  this  Essay  for  regaining  the  right 
path ;  nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  pages  that 
can  wound,  or  need  wound,  the  feelings  of 
those  who  occupy  tlie  position  of  the  writer's 
opponents.     The   Essay  is  a  clearly   stated 


affirmation  of  those  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation  which  are  necessarih/  implied, 
if  it  be  true  that  throughout  the  Scriptures 
there  is  an  accordance  and  a  oneness  of  inten- 
tion, which  is  the  product  of  supernatural 
guidance.  If,  indeed,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are,  as  the 
Church  in  all  times  has  believed  concerning 
them,  '  given  of  God,'  then  it  must  be  true 
that  our  rules  and  principles  of  interpretation 
must  be  framed  in  accordance  with  this  fact; 
and  so  it  is,  that  after  ordinary  means  have 
been  employed,  frst,  for  ascertaining  the  text, 
and  then  its  grammatical  and  historical  sense, 
the  utterances  of  prophets  and  apostles  must 
be  listened  to  on  this  very  ground,  that  a 
sense  beyond  that  of  which  the  writers  might 
be  cognizant  may  be  sought  for,  and  in  many 
instances  will  be  found  imbedded  in  what 
they  have  written.  If  it  be  so,  then  those 
who  say,  '  Interpret  the  Scriptures  as  any 
other  book  ;  and  when  you  have  done  this, 
you  have  done  all  you  are  warranted  in 
doing,'  give  advice  that  must  fatally  mislead 
those  who  follow  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  subject  of  a  Biblical  argument, 
whether  it  relate  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage, 
or  to  the  authoriti/  of  that  meaning  when  it 
is  ascertained,  we  are  brought  round  to  what 
must  be  the  starting-point  in  every  religious 
controversy  :  Are  the  .Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  indeed  Holt  Scrip- 
tures ?  If  not,  then  we  ought  to  be  content 
thus  to  express  the  extent  of  our  faith  in  them, 
and  to  snj,  '  Good  and  pious  men  of  old  spoke 
and  wrote,  severally,  as  each  was  moved  by 
his  own  impulse  of  piety  and  his  own  wisdom.' 
All  men  should  now  take  their  side  on  this 
question.  Evasions  apart,  let  all  declare  their 
belief  at  this  initial  point,  and  then  volumes 
and  volumes  again  of  '  Replies,'  and  of  'Aids,' 
and  of  pamphlets,  may  be  spared.  This  question 
determined,  then  we  determine  at  the  same 
time  our  belief  concennng  Christ  as  a  teacher 
— truthful  in  all  things,  and  trustworthy  in 
all ;  and  we  may  then  cut  short  the  debate, 
the  issue  of  which  is  to  give  us  either  theism 
and  immortality,  or  atheism  and  annihilation. 
If  there  be  no  inspired  Scripture,  then  there 
is  an  endless  controversy  on  the  question — if 
there  be  a  God — a  Judge — a  future  life. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  follow 
Professor  Ellicott  while  he  exemplifies  and 
confirms  liis  rules  of  Biblical  interpretation  ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  within  narrow 
limits,  and  we  can  only  commend  his  calm 
and  serviceable  Essay  to  the  attentive  regards 
of  our  readers.  Yet  a  warning  may  as  well  be 
given  them  that  this  Essay  (its  concluding 
pages)  will  startle  some  of  them — it  will 
alarm  some — it  will  sorely  offend  some ;  but 
to  the  more  thoughtful,  and  to  the  ingenuous 
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and  sincere,  it  will  lead  the  way  which  such 
will  g-ladly  follow — on  a  path  o(  fearless  infer- 
pretation,  come  what  mav  to  any  scheme, 
theological  or  ecclesiastical,  which  hitherto 
they  may  have  favoured,  and  come  what  may 
as  to  the  advantage  which  old  opponents  may 
draw  from  our  admissions.  The  passages  to 
which  especially  we  would  direct  attention 
begin  on  page  424  ('Aids  to  Faith')  with  the 
■words, — 

'  Never  was  there  a  time  when  candour  on  all 
sides  seemed  more  necessary,  never  a  period  in 
the  history  of  our  Church  wlien  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  [joints  of  difficulty  and  dilference  seemed 
likely  to  he  productive  of  more  real  good.  Above 
all  tilings,  let  us  not  yield  to  tlie  temptation  of 
holding  back  wbat  we  believe  to  be  the  true  aspect 
of  a  passage  because  it  way  be  tbougbt  to  lend  a 
passing  countenance  to  the  tenets  of  opponents. 
Let  us  be  fair  on  all  sides.' 

The  reader  who  begins  at  the  page  we  have 
named,  will  undoubtedly  go  on,  unless  indeed 
he  be  seized  with  a  tremor  at  this  point. 
Those  who  are  wont  to  profess  in  stronger 
terms  than  others  do  their  faith  in  Scripture, 
as  verbally  inspired,  should  think  themselves 
bound,  in  all  consistency,  to  abide  by  Scrip- 
ture in  each  particular  instance,  regardless  of 
any  anticipated  consequences  affecting  this  or 
that  cherished  article  of  their  Churcb. 

YI.  As  in  the  instance  just  now  consider- 
ed, so  in  that  which  comes  next  in  order,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  lesser,  or  the  incidental 
point,  is  embraced  in  a  larger  and  a  more  in- 
clnsive  principle.  In  religious  controversy, 
as  in  other  controversies,  centralization  or 
generalization  goes  on  at  a  quick  pace  with 
those  who  are  the  most  cloar-lieaded,  and  are 
also  abhorrent  of  evasions;  slowly  will  this 
process  go  on,  or  not  at  all,  with  those  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  helplessly  confnsed,  and 
who  are  therefore  wont  to  betake  themselves 
to  shifts  and  subterfuges.  So  it  is  that,  as 
questions  concerning  rales  of  interpretation 
lead  up  to  the  one  question — Is  the  Bible 
fi'om  God  ?  questions  in  theology  which,  as 
one  might  think,  are  independent  one  of  an- 
other, receive  severally  a  solution  in  resolving 
this  one  concerning  the  Death  of  Christ 
and  its  meaning.  What  indeed  was  that 
'  sacrifice,' so  far  as  its  import  is  set  before  us 
in  the  Scriptures  i  What  is  it  that  we  believe 
concerning  the  XjTpov,  and  the  c2vriXii-pov,  and 
the  'iXaajiJjg  ?  It  is  on  this  ground  that  all 
modern  controversy  turns — nay,  we  might 
say,  all  religious  controversy,  ancient  and 
modern.  What  was  that  death — what  was 
the  mystery  veiled  within  it — or  was  it  a  death 
that  had  no  mystery,  or  none  more  than  tliat 
of  Stephen,  and  of  thousands  who  since  then 
have  borne  witness  for   the   truth    in   their 


blood  ?  What  did  Paul  mean  wdien  he  said 
that  all  his  glorying  should  be  in  the  Cross,  and 
when  he  made  it  the  subject  and  centre  of  his 
preaching?  Give  us  only  that  meaning,  and 
give  it  in  terms  of  Scripture,  and  then,  and 
thenceforward,  we  may  well  save  the  labour  of 
further  controversy,  as  with  the  Arian,  so  with 
the  Pelagian  ;  as  with  the  Sabellian,  so  with 
those  who  now  reject  miracles  and  the  super- 
natural, and  who  exclude  prediction  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  who  say  they  can  see  one 
sense  only  in  Scripture.  If  this  article  of 
faith  concerning  the  death  of  Christ  be  de- 
termined, we  tlien  either  accept  our  Chris- 
tianity, understood  as  of  old,  or,  if  not  so,  then 
we  relinquish  it,  and  we  take  a  dream  in  its 
stead,  which  melts  into  thin  air  while  we  are 
looking  at  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester — Dr.  Thomson 
— stands  by  Iiimself  on  this  ground  aiuong  his 
colleagues  in  this  volume.  This  Essay,  the 
eighth  in  the  series  of  'Aids  to  Faith,'  demands 
the  deepest  regard.  '  It  is  addressed,'  the 
writer  says,  'to  those  who  attach  sonte  preter- 
natural efficacy  to  the  Iledeeiuer's  sufferings 
for  men,  but  propose  to  alter  the  terms  in 
which  it  (the  doctrine  concerning  the  death 
of  Christ)  is  usually  conveyed.'  If  we  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  those  to  whom  Bishop 
Thomson  here  refers,  and  to  whom  he  would 
offer  aid  in  returning  to  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  Church,  they  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  all 
terms  conveying  a  sacrificial  meaning,  in  the 
primary  and  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word, 
and  they  would  give  to  certain  New  Testa- 
ment phrases  a  sense  that  is  confessedly  se- 
condary and  non-natural.  In  one  word — and 
on  this  ground  many  words  cannot  be  needed 
— the  new  theology  rejects — and  it  rejects 
with  heat  and  temper — that  faith  concerning 
the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  to  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Church  of  all  ages,*  and  in 
agreement  with  the  conspicuous  meaning  of 
Scripture,  the  Church  of  England  has  given 
expression  in  the  second  Article,  and  in  the 
communion  service  throughout,  as  well  as 
elsewhere. — (See  '  Homily  of  the  Salvation  of 
Mankind  by  only  Christ  our  Saviour,'  and  the 
two  Homilies  for  Good  Friday.) 

Let  not  amiable  and  charitable  men  delude 
themselves  and  others  with  soft  sayings  about 
'  allowable  differences  of  views'  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  thingsare  at  stake  on  this  ground.  A 
scriptural  belief  concerning  the  vicarious  death 

*  That  part  of  this  Essay  in  which  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  is  briefly  adduced,  might 
well,  in  a  reprint  of  it,  be  much  enlarged.  The  mis- 
statenicnts  of  now  tlieo]<>gy  writers  on  tliis  ground 
should  be  rebutted  b\-  copious  citations  to  the  con- 
trarv,  which  a  little  industry  on  the  part  of  any 
who  have  access  to  the  Patristic  vohimes,  and  who 
know  their  way  in  and  among  them,  might  easily 
bi'ing  together. 
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of  Chi'ist  is  cveri/tkinr/  in  Clirislianity  ;  tliis 
belief  gone,  this  vejceted,  iiotiiinij  remains  but 
a  disjointed  theology,  in  whieh  no  article 
keeps  its  own  relative  position.  This  centre 
belief  lost  or  rejected,  a  confusion  ensues 
which  spreads  itself  out  in  all  directions.  This 
doctrine  excluded  or  tbrgottcn,  our  Trinita- 
rianism,  if  we  retain  it  on  the  lips,  becomes 
to  us,  instead  of  a  profound  invsterv  npon 
which  the  religious  aflections  find  their  rest, 
an  astounding  incoherence,  and  a  source  of  so 
much  disquiet  in  our  thoughts,  that  we  seek 
relief  wherever  we  may  find  it;  nor  shall  we 
find  it  until  we  shall  have  reached  the  level 
of  universal  unbelief 

The  intellectual  fastidiousness  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  its  fiction-fed  sentinientalism, 
is  the  frequent  source  of  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  it  is  here  that 
we  find  the  germ  of  a  great  part  of  our 
jnodern  infidelity.  A  cordial  return  to  that 
doctrine — a  birth  of  the  soul  toward  it — will 
be  equivalent  to  a  formal  refutation  in  mass 
of  the  cavils  and  the  exceptions  of  the  German 
rationalism.  These  cavils  and  these  excep- 
tions will  then  either  quite  disappear,  or  they 
will  remain  to  be  dealt  with  at  leisure,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  claim  any  attention.  That 
flour  when  this  centre  truth  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  to  be  joyfully  accepted,  will  be 
the  first  hour  of  a  new  life  ;  and  this  will  not 
be  the  product  of  a  course  of  reasoning:  it 
will  not  have  come  to  us  as  the  consequence 
of  argumentation,  but  as  the  fruit  of  a  higher 
teaching. 

This  eighth  Essay — -calm  and  effective  as  it 
is — might  well  have  been  so  placed  as  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  witnessing  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  behalf  of  the  Christianity  which 
it  professes  and  maintains — ^that  is  to  say,  its 
profession  concerning  those  principal  matters 
which  either  include,  or  whieh  imply,  what- 
ever else  in  theology  is  the  most  important. 
An  expert  controvertist  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult (we  might  cite  instances  of  this  from  the 
series  of  '  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People')  to 
catch  the  Bishop  as  at  fault  in  certain  points 
of  his  argument;  and  he  may  perhaps  think 
it  well  to  add  what  is  wanting  in  these  places, 
or  to  amend  what  may  fairly  be  open  to  ex- 
ception, or  what  may  be  misunderstood  by 
those  whose  minds  are  fully  occupied  by  no- 
tions of  an  adverse  order.  It  is  not  our  part 
to  meet  or  refute  the  criticisms  which  this 
Essay  has  already  called  forth.  What  we  do 
is  to  report  the  tact,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— so  far  as  its  mind  and  its  faith  may  be 
held  to  be  represented  by  one  so  highly 
esteemed  as  is  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester — re- 
tains, and  clearly  professes  her  adherence  to, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  all  ages  con- 
cerning the  vicarious  death  of  Christ.    If  ask- 
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ed  to  say  more  at  large  what  that  doctrine  is, 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  those  who  hold  with  him, 
would  render  their  reply — either  in  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  in 
the  language  also  of  the  Patristic  writers;  or, 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  then  they  would 
bring  out  their  meaning  bv  saving  that  the 
doctrine  they  profess  is  the  contrarij  of  that 
which,  for  instance,  was  taught  by  Sociuus 
and  others  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and 
again  by  the  Unitarians  of  Priestley's  time ; 
and  it  is  the  contrary  also  of  that 'which  has 
boensowarndy  advocated  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
by  the  writers  who  have  followed  his  leading. 
Between  the  two  doctrines  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  death  of  Christ,  there  is  a  great 
chasm:  there  is  an  essential  disai/reement ; 
there  is  a  difference,  not  in  modes  of  expres- 
sion only,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  thought. 
Soitwill  appear  to  be,  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ously, as  the  argument  advances  toward  its 
conclusion,  and  as  the  advocates  of  this  new 
tlieology  find  themselves  treading  the  path 
that  was  made  smooth  for  them  by  their 
Unitarian  teachers. 

VII.  Mr.  Browne,  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Cambridge,  writes  with  the  ability 
that  would  be  expected  from  him,  On  In- 
spiration ('  Aids  to  Faith').  The  heads  of 
his  argument  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  treated  of  more  definitely  by  other  wri- 
ters associated  with  him  in  this  instance.  Dr. 
Goulburn  takes  in  hand,  and  replies  to,  the 
vague  Essay  of  Dr.  Temple,  and  in  doing  so 
he  brings  to  view  the  one  question  variously 
treated  of  in  tliis  controversy — Is  that  revela- 
tion, the  record  of  which  we  possess  in  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  three  or  four  revelations, 
all  equally  authentic,  and  equally  good  in 
their  way;  or  is  it  a  revelation  by  itself,  both 
as  to  its  intrinsic  quality,  and  as  to  its  attesta- 
tion ?  Dr.  Goulburn  well  expounds  tlie  hypo- 
thesis of  Lessing,  in  whose  suggestions  the 
Essay  on  '  The  Education  of  the  World'  pro- 
bably had  its  rise. 

Three  of  these  sixteen  Essays  might  be 
properly  brought  together,  as  being  nearly 
identical  in  subject — namely,  in  the 'Replies,' 
that  of  Mr.  Uaddon,  entitled  '  Rationalism  ;' 
among  the  'Aids  to  Faith,'  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  'On  the  StU'ly  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,'  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cook,  entitled  '  Ideology  and  Subscription.' 

Mr.  Iladdon's  Essay — '  Rationalism,'  is  a 
quiet  criticism  of  Mr.  Pattison's  '  Tendencies 
of  Religious  Thought;'  and  in  friendly  stylo 
it  administers  a  connection  of  that  writer's 
misstatements  as  to  the  opinions  of  Butler, 
Stillingfleet,  Gibson,  Conybeare,  and  other 
principal  divines  of  the  period  in  question. 
The  Essay  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  '  On  the 
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Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  is 
mainly  an  historicnl  snmmavy  of  the  course 
of  the  'Evidence'  argument  during  the  hun- 
dred years  past ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  what  relates  to  the  Ger- 
man rationalism.  We  abstain  from  criticism 
upon  passages  relating  to  the  English  Non- 
conformists, to  the  Methodistic  movement, 
and  to  the  Evangelical  Episcopal  clergy.  A 
page  or  two  would  not  suliice  for  giving  ex- 
pression }o  what  we  should  think  a  much 
more  correct,  as  well  as  a  moie  kindly  and 
candid  representation  of  the  entire  class  of 
facts  belonging  to  this  side  of  the  religious 
history  of  England.  There  are  those  among 
us  who  may  have  had  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  these  several  communions  or 
parties  than  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  way 
of  Dr.  Fitzgerald.  But  we  hold  off  from  this 
ground  on  this  occasion.  It  is  the  everything 
of  our  religious  existence  that  is  at  this  time 
in  question. 

Mr.  Cook's  Essay,  'Ideology  and  Sub- 
scription,' passes  over  nearly  the  same  ground 
as  that  reviewed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork  ; 
and  this  statement  of  facts  connected  with 
the  rise,  progress,  and  consummation,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  German  infidelity,  brief  as  it 
is,  brings  forward  in  an  cftective  manner 
what  is  the  most  important  in  that  move- 
ment. This  one  Essay  might  be  left  by 
itself  to  do  the  work  of  reducing  to  its  proper 
vaUie — to  its  real  insignijicance,  the  stale 
English  rendering  of  that  infidelity  which 
has  made  so  great  a  stir.  '  Our  object,'  says 
the  writer,  '  is  not  so  much  to  confute  as 
to  convince,  certainly  not  to  exasperate, 
conscientious  opponents.'  With  this  com- 
mendable purpose  in  view,  he  contents  liim- 
self  with  puttfng  before  'a  conscientious' 
reader  the  facts,  in  their  due  order  of 
sequence,  ending  with  the  latest  expression 
of  disbelieving  belief — namely  this,  that 
Christianity  has  had  no  origin  at  all,  or  that 
it  is  a  mass,  seemingly  histcuical,  of  which  no 
account  whatever  can  be  given  I  It  is  true, 
it  is  false  ;  and  yet  it  is  neither  true  nor 
false — it  is  a  problem  unsolved,  and  insoluble. 
The  German  mind  may  rest  in  a  no-conclu- 
sion of  this  sort;  the  English  mind  will  not 
be  quieted  in  any  such  manner. 

'One  great  characteristic  of  Englishmen,' 
says  Mr.  Cook,  'the  cljaraeteristic,  in  fact,  on 
which'  they  ni.iy  justly  rest  their  claims  to  a 
foremost  (indeed,  the  foremost)  position  among 
the  representative  races  of  humanity,  is  tlie 
belief  in,  and  the  love  of,  jxisitive  objective 
truth.  Once  convinced  of  the  untrnthfuhie^s  of 
a  writer  (a.s,  e.g.,  of  tlie  Evangelisis),  no  in- 
genuity of  reasoning,  no  fateinatiim  of  style,  no 
adaptiitinn  of  his  .statements  to  their  feelings  or 
prejudices,   will   induce   them   to   listen  to  his 


words.  The  Enalishman  will  not  allow  himself 
to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  speculation, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  may  lead  Idm,  he  will  stop  at  the 
tlireslxjld  :  he  will  say — Before  I  go  one  step 
further,  let  me  know  what  yon  say  to  our 
Li'rd's  miracles — to  the  miracle  of  miracles,  the 
Resurrection.  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  ?  As  for  the 
diictrine  which,  as  you  say,  it  may  represent,  we 
may  inquire  about  that  herealter;  but  let  ns 
firat  know  on  what  we  .stand — on  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  opinion,  or  on  the  solid  ground  of 
positive  objective  fact.' — '  Aids,'  p.  146. 

Here,  in  truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  English 
C!hurch  as  to  the  religious  holding  of  the 
younger  clergv.  Many  of  them  have  been 
bewildered  for  a  moment  by  German  mysti- 
fications ;  but  they  will  not  have  lost  their 
intellectual  rationality — their  moral  and 
mental  vigour  and  healthfulness.  This  was 
the  mistake  of  the  writers  wlio  lately  have 
'  done  into  English  '  the  German  sophisms  : 
they  themselves  had  lost  their  English  minds, 
and  they  imagined  that  their  countrymen 
generally  liad  suffered  the  same  misfortune. 
Mr.  Cook's  Essay  is  precisely  what  was 
needed  for  dissipating  illusions  of  this  kind. 
It  is  in  the  "27th  paragraph  that  the  review 
of  Ideology  is  concluded  ;  what  follows  to 
the  end,  relates  to  the  question  of  Clerical 
Subscription,  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  bring  forward. 

An  Essay  nearly  of  the  same  class  as  the 
three  last  mentioned,  is  that  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  theory  of  '  Multitndinisra  ;'  and 
which  bears  the  title,  '  The  Idea  of  the  Na- 
tional Church.  In  these  seventy-five  pages 
of  terse  logic  Dr.  Irons  touches  the  matter  in 
hand  quite  to  the  quick,  or  (clianging  our 
figure)  he  follows  his  opponent  step  by  step 
with  a  heavy,  merciless  tread  ;  yet  this  pro- 
cess of  driving  his  opponent  from  his  ground 
would  better  be  described,  not  as  a  treading 
on  his  he(h,  but  as  a  treading  on  his /oe.s  / 
for,  at  each  forward  move,  he  looks  his  man 
full  in  the  face,  and,  asking  leave  to  do  so, 
drives  him  so  many  inches  ftirther  oft"  from 
his  position.  What  is  a  'multitudinous 
faith  ?'  It  is  a  no  man's  notion,  ending  in 
nothing!  What  is  a  'generalized  Christi- 
anitv  V  It  is  a  sentiment  about  something 
wdiich,  if  you  look  into  it,  is  found  to  be  false 
to  the  very  centre  !  The  able  writer  of  this 
Essay  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  this  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the 
volume — whatever  that  opinion  may  be 
worth — as  worth  a  little  more  than  other- 
wise it  might  be,  on  the  ground  of  our  giving 
it  along  with  a  very  decisive  reserve  as  to  the 
opinions  conveyed  or  intimated  in  the  closing 
pages  of  liis  Essay.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
bringing  into  controversy  any  matters  tliat 
may  be  fairly  debated  among  those  who  hold 
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to  the  two  creeds — understood,  without  ex- 
ceptions 01'  evasions,  as  they  iiave  been 
understood  b}-  the  Church  of  all  ages. 

Thus,  then,  the  Church  of  England  is 
Respondent  to  the  challenge  lately  addressed 
to  it.  The  sixteen  clergymen  who  have  con- 
tributed to  these  tvvo  volumes  may  fairly  be 
spoken  of  as  representative  men  of  the 
Episcopal  Clnirch,  in  reference  to  subjects 
lately  brought  into  question.  As  manv  asjain 
have  also  come  forward,  singly,  with  their 
pamphlets  or  volumes;  and  many  more  there 
are  who,  possessing  the  requisite  ability  and 
learning,  might  well  have  taken  a  part  in  this 
recent  argument.  As  to  the  sixteen  writers 
of  the  '  Aids  to  Faith,'  and  of  the  '  Replies,' 
if,  as  we  are  sure  is  the  fact,  they  are  true- 
liearted  Christian  men,  and  if,  also,  they  are 
right-mmded  Churchmen,  tiiey  will  rejoice 
in  knowing — and  they  would  willingly  avow 
this  thek  belief — that,  on  an  occasion  when 
the  clergy,  as  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  were  insultingly  called  upon  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  now  abandon 
their  positions,  and  surrender  their  faith,  it 
was  not  a  sixteen  only,  nor  a  two-and-thirtv, 
nor  a  three  times  that  number,  that  were 
ready  and  willing,  and  well  able  too,  to  come 
forward,  and,  at  the  moment,  give  a  reason 
of  their  Christian  hope,  in  the  terms  and 
style  of  calm  and  unanswerable  argumenta- 
tion. This  has  been  done,  and  the  Chnrch 
of  England  lias  done  it  well — has  done  it  in 
these  two  volumes,  and  in  a  mass  of  writing-s 
which,  whether  or  not  they  may  live  in  our 
theological  literature,  will  at  least,  so  long  as 
they  are  extant,  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  a  con- 
tinuous existence  to  the  writings  that  have 
called  them  forth. 

It  is  now  in  no  tone  of  insult  or  of  triumph, 
but  in  earnest  sincerity,  that  we  take  up,  on 
the  side  of  Christianity,  the  challenge  so  in- 
considerately uttered  a  while  ago  on  the  side 
of  Disbelief.  We  now  say — looking  only  to 
these  two  volumes — '  Do  not  let  them  be  de- 
nounced as  utterances  of  bigotry,  or  be  con- 
temned as  inconclusive,  or  be  set  aside 
becanse  faulty  in  particulars.  Let  these 
Essays  be  fairly  answered  as  a  whole  ;  and 
answered,  as  they  must  be  if  at  all,  in  a  man- 
ner adapted  to  th.e  practical  mind  of  Eng- 
land.' Of  no  avail  whatever  would  it  be  to 
bring  forward  just  now  a  new  'Philosophy 
of  the  Universe  !'  Of  no  avail  would  it  be  to 
resort  to  captious  and  conjectaral  criticism  in 
detail,  while  the  mass  and  strength  of  the 
argument  is  untouched.  It  would  not  now 
reach  the  English  understanding  to  sweep 
the  skies  in  search  of  metapliysic  nebuloe, 
assumed  to  contradict  our  theism,  and  there- 
fore to  preclude  our  Christianity  ;    nor  would 


it  touch  our  English  mind  to  apply  the 
microscope  to  wormholes  in  manuscripts, 
while  voluminous  cumulative  documents 
remain  as  they  were — valid  and  conclusive, 
in  proof  of  conspicuous  facts.  Let  Geimanv 
just  now  be  put  out  of  view,  and  England 
oidy  be  kept  in  sight.  Then  if  you  say  that 
the  argument  concerning  the  origin  of 
Christianity  is  still  open  to  doubt,  you  must 
make  good  such  an  averment  as  this,  bv 
choosing  your  position  somewhere  upon 
ground  that  has  been  well  mapped  out  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  across 
which  hard-beaten  roads  have  been  laid 
down.  The  history  of  this  argument,  and  its 
conditions  at  this  time,  are  perfectly  well 
understood  by  educated  men.  The  time, 
therefore,  is  gone  by  for  listening  to  loosely- 
compacted  and  endless  argumentation,  partly- 
sentimental — or,  as  it  is  called,  aesthetic — 
partly  transcendental,  partly  critical ;  but 
which,  in  the  upshot  of  it,  is  carefully  evasive 
of  any  conclusion.  The  Christian  argument 
is  now  ripe  for  logical  determination,  and  it 
must  have  it — and  must  have  it  in  England. 
Germany  may  be  left  to  dream  itself  away  at 
ease,  midway  between  premises  and  conclu- 
sions ;  for  the  national  mind,  with  all  its 
excellent  qualities,  is  inconsequential.  But 
if  the  time  should  come  (may  it  never  come  I) 
when  educated  young  men  in  this  country 
shall  appear  to  have  lapsed  into  any  such 
disjointed  condition — listlessly  granting  the 
data,  and  then  drawing  back  from  the 
inference — the  English  mind  will  iiave  lost  its 
tone,  and  England  will  have  fallen  from  her 
place  in  front  of  the  array  of  nations.  How 
stands  it,  then,  in  an  English  sense,  as  to  the 
Christian  alignment? 

There  is  one  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Christianity  which 
satisfies  in  full  every  requirement,  and  this  is 
— Its  own  solution  of  itself.  Grant  it,  that 
the  Gospel  is  what  it  declared  itself  to  be  at 
the  first;  and  then  fitness,  congruity — yes,  a 
divine  harmony  and  absolute  truthfulness — 
shed  a  splendour  upon  it.  From  Heaven  is 
it — and  the  problem,  in  its  entireness,  is 
solved. 

But  now  take  it  otherwise.  Rejecting  tliis 
one  solution,  then  three,  four,  or,  it  may  be, 
five  solutions — each  sustained  bv  some  show 
of  reason — have  presented  themselves  to  the 
modern  mind.  Each  hypothesis — brought 
forward  as  sufficient  singly  for  warranting  a 
rejection  of  Christianity  in  its  ou<n  sense — 
has  been  worked  out  to  the  utmost,  and  with 
great  ability,  by  men  of  the  keenest  intelli- 
gence— men  highly  accomplished,  animated 
by  an  intense  desire  to  carry  their  point,  and 
cheered  in  their  labours  by  the  plaudits  of 
many    admirers.      The    logical     position    of 
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tliese — call  them — five  lij-potbetic  solutions 
of  the  great  problem  has  not  been  this — 
That  they  are  co-ordinates,  each  contributing 
its  share  toward  a  desired  result  common  to 
them  all ;  or  in  such  manner  as  that  you 
mav  take  something  from  each  of  them  to 
supply  what  )'ou  find  to  be  wanting  in  tlie 
others.  This  is  not  the  condition  of  the 
argument ;  for,  in  fact,  each  hypothesis  has 
raised  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  its  immediate 
predecessor  :  the  several  proposed  solutions 
of  the  problem  have  followed  each  other  in 
the  order  of  time ;  and  the  law  of  their 
sequence  has  been  this — demolition  of  what 
had  occupied  the  same  ground.  The  pre- 
paration for  a  new  structure  has  been  the 
clearing  away  of  the  rubbish  where  the  ruin 
had  stood.  It  has  been,  not  merely  admitted, 
but  it  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  each 
originator  of  a  scheme  of  Disbelief,  that  the 
labours  of  the  man  who  went  before  him 
were  ill-judged,  nugatory,  and  inapplicable  to 
the  case.  These  four  or  five  theories  of  Dis- 
belief have  seemed  to  embrace  every  imagin- 
able supposition  that  might  be  accepted  in 
the  place  of  the  one  solution. 

What  this  means  logically  is  this — That 
the  One  Solution,  or  call  it,  the  Affirmative 
Conclusion,  has  now  lately  been  established 
in  the  most  irrefragable  of  all  methods — 
namelv,  by  the  entire  exhaustion,  in  turn,  of 
all  tlie  contraries. 

For  escaping  the  dreaded  inference,  at 
length  seen  to  be  inevitable,  German  writers 
of  the  reckless  and  profligate  class  are  now 
returning  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  Voltaire 
times,  giving  a  new  instance  of  what  is 
symbolized  in  a  homely  proverb,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  nice  ears,  we  beg  to  cite  in  its 
Greek — Kuwv  i«iaTps-]^ttg  £*/  to  I'cJiov  Egjpa/ia, 
xat  '  Tff  XoutfofAJvy]  £15  Xi^XKffAa  /3op,Qr'pou.  No 
such  desperate  revulsion  as  this  will  suit 
English  tastes;  and  instead  of  it,  continuous 
endeavours  are,  and  will  be  niaile,  to  sustain 
what  is  called  a  'generalized  CUiristianity,' 
adapted,  it  is  said,  to  the  tastes  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  times  we  live  in.  The  periodic 
pages  of  the  factitious  literature  of  the 
moment  afford  a  ready  field  for  endeavours 
of  this  sort ;  but,  as  to  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  promote  the  same  enterprise  from 
pulpits  and  in  seriously-intended  tracts,  they 
might  easily  forecast  tlieii-  own  near-at-hand 
disappointment  and  discomfiture.  This  issue 
of  the  enterprise  thus  appears  : — 

A  'generalized  Christianity,'  of  whatever 
species  it  may  be,  takes  the  form  of  an  abate- 
ment; or  it  is  a  compromise,  or  it  is  an  alle- 
viated rendering,  or  it  is  a  toning  down,  or 
it  is  an  adaptation,  efl'ccted  at  a  cost  or  a  da- 
mage. But  now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  of 


all  times  has  professed,  is  substantially  true. 
Then,  if  it  be  so,  manifestly  it  is  a  doctrine 
that  must  for  ever  reject  even  ike  least  abate- 
ment:  it  is  a  doctrine  that  can  admit  of  no 
compromise — that  can  yield  itself  to  no  alle- 
viated interpretation — that  must  to  this  age, 
and  to  every  other  time,  be  always  the  same, 
unchangeable  as  is  God  Himself.  The  Christ 
of  the  Evangelists — let  us  now  confine  our 
view  to  these  primary  documents — this  Christ 
(if  we  speak  abstractedly)  is  the  Absolute; 
and  the  Absolute  is  itse/f,  or  else  it  is  nothing. 
If  we  speak  popularly,  then,  the  Christ  of  the 
gospels  proclaims  His  own  prerogatives.  He 
is  the  King  from  whose  lips  every  human 
spirit  shall  receive  its  last  award.  He  says 
of  Himselti  that  He  is  the  Teacher  from  whom 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  Master  whose 
commands  are  to  be  listened  to,  not  ques- 
tioned. This  pretension,  whether  it  be  true 
or  not  true,  is  quite  unyielding :  either  it  is 
our  all,  as  to  our  religious  existence,  or  it  is 
nothing.  Vain,  therefore,  must  those  endea- 
vours be,  the  end  of  which  is  to  preach  a 
Clirist,  less  by  the  lightest  shade  than  the 
Christ  of  the  gospels.  He  is  the  Lord  of 
glory,  or  He  is  no  Christ  at  all.  Yet  there 
is  a  refined  form  in  which  the  enterprise  to 
preach  a  genei'alized  Christianity  (within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
thus  under  the  shelter  of  the  Creeds)  has 
already  gained  adherents  among  the  3'ounger 
clergy,  and  it  has  listeners  among  the  laitv  ; 
but  it  must  bring  with  it  disappointment  and 
confusion. 

Trinitarian  Sccinianism  is  a  species  of  or- 
thodoxy that  is  stout  in  words,  but  is  as  hol- 
low as  a  scheme  must  be  that  has  taken  to 
its  bosom  those  vapid  sophisms  about  the 
divine  attributes  that  were  the  strength  of 
the  preaching  of  Belsham,  Carpenter,  Estlin, 
Priestley,  and  others,  seventy  years  ago.  But, 
it  is  asked,  may  we  not  be  Trinitarians,  mav 
we  not  profess  ourselves  passionately  attached 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  .and  yet  stand  clear 
of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  rid 
also  of  the  obsolete  superstition  concerning 
the  personal  Satan,  Christ's  adversary?  Thus 
at  this  time  would  some  seriously-minded  men 
of  the  English  Church  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  that,  as  ministers  of  that  Church, 
they  are  not  in  a  false  position.  We  must 
decline  the  invidious  task  of  naming  the  ori- 
ginators of  what  we  thus  designate  as  the 
Trinitarian  Socinianism,  wdiich  has  lately 
spread  itself  within  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  itself  must  be  plainly  spoken  of.  Two 
of  the  writers  in  these  volumes,  and  several 
of  the  writers  of  pamphlets  and  tracts,  give 
expression,  more  or  less  clearly,  to  their  feel- 
ing that,  at  this  time,  the  Chui'ch  of  England 
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is  approacliinc;  a  crisis,  and  that  perils  are  in 
prospect.  Tlio  same  thing  has  twenty  times 
before  now  been  said ;  but  it  is  now  said  with 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  reahty  of  the 
fact  than  heretolbre. 

In  prospect  of  these  perils,  whatever  they 
may  l>e,  there  are  those  whose  confiilence  in 
the  prosperous  future  of  the  National  Church 
rests  maiiilv  upon  what  is  known  to  be  the 
conservative  temper  of  the  nation,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  aristocratic  institutions;  in  a 
■word,  upon  the  intelligible,  but  not  very  lofty 
principle — That,  in  this  world's  affairs,  actual 
possession  is  a  great  thing  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Church  Established  does 
hold  the  '  nine  points  of  the  law.'  If,  therefore, 
the  adage  is  true,  the  Church  is  safe.  This 
easy  view  of  things  we  leave  to  those  who 
take  it. 

ChurchmeB  of  a  more  thoughtful  class,  and 
■whose  personal  convictions  are  deeper, diave 
brought  themselves  to  believe  that  the  Epis- 
copal church  may,  and  will,  weather  any 
tempest — that  it  is  safe  in  its  orthodoxy,  sale 
also  in  the  unbroken  succession  of  its  orders, 
and,  most  of  all,  in  its  possession  and  adminis- 
tration of  authentic  sacramental  grace.  These 
i^eligiously-min(le(.l  and  high-minded  Church- 
men look  out  bravely  nj)on  the  coming  hur- 
ricane— Christ  is  with  them  in  the  ship  1 
Nor,  as  to  this  confidence,  do  we  incline  to 
concern  ourselves  with  it.  The  courage  it 
inspires  gives  tone  and  dignity  to  those  who 
entertain  it ;  and,  moreover,  a  belief  of  this 
sort  receives  corioboration  from  \arious  con- 
gruous sources — such  as  the  sclfdenying  and 
•  levoted  assiduity  of  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Chui'ch  at  this  time — the  learning  and 
various  accomplishments  of  more  than  a  few  of 
them — and,  moreover,  the  high  literary  repute 
■ndiich  has  been  won  by  several  of  the  class, 
giving  ihem,  in  fact,  an  extensive  command 
of  the  press  as  well  as  of  the  pulpit.  Leaving 
these  grounds  of  confidence  just  now  unques- 
tioned— neither  accepted  nor  rejected — then 
inquiry  might  be  made  concerning  the  mind 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
insidious  heresy  which  we  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  above,  or  otherwise  a  species  of 
'  generalized  Christianity,'  which  is  winning 
favour  from  many  who  are  loud  in  protesting 
against  the  recent  nianifestation  of  unbelief. 
It  is  on  this  side  (so  we  humbly  think)  that 
the  Church  is  indeed  in  danger;  and,  as  the 
subject  comes  up  in  these  volumes,  we  venture 
a  page  for  bringing  it  out  more  distinctly  to 
view. 

Although  it  may  not  be  true  that  the 
death  of  Christ,  regarded  as  piaeular,  and  as 
understood  from  the  first,  is  the  centre  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  theoloipj,  assuredly  it  is  the 
centre  doctrine  of  revealed  ihcolnc/ij  ;  it  is  the 


centre  of  those  beliefs,  theistio  and  ethical,  of 
whi(di  Holy  Sciipture  is  the  source.  Thus  it 
is  that  toward  man,  in  his  actual  condition, 
Christ,  and  Clirist  crucified,  is  the  foremost 
object.  It  is  for  teaching  us  how  to  interpret 
this  one  event — namely,  the  death  of  Christ 
— that  Trinitarian  doctrine  has  been  opened 
out  to  the  human  apprehension,  so  far  as 
it  is  opened  out  in  the  Scriptures.  Redemp- 
tion for  man,  obtained  in  this  manner,  is  the 
rulirjg  motive  of  the  spiritual  life;  and  it  is 
also  the  reason,  and  the  pattern,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  Christian  morality.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  as- 
sume, moreover,  that  this  doctrine  concerning 
the  death  of  Christ  is  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  as  it  is  also  of  each 
of  those  evangelic  communions  that  took 
their  rise  contemporaneously  with  it,  and  as 
it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  from 
age  to  age  ;  albeit  not  in  every  age  pronounced 
with. clearness,  or  brought  forward  unencum- 
bered by  superstitions. 

Take  this  doctrine,  such  as  we  find  it  in 
tliose  authentic  documents  of  the  English 
Church — the  Homilies.  Grant  it,  indeed, 
that  the  first  and  the  second  Ilomily  for  Good 
Friday,  for  instance,  are  roughly-worded  com- 
positions, and  that  they  are  quaint  also  in  the 
turns  of  expression,  and,  therefore,  that  in  a 
sense  they  are  antiquated  or  obsolete;  but 
this  is  as  to  style  only — it  is  not  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  thought.  These  two  discourses  are 
Biblical  throughout;  and  if  we  do  not  relish 
them  it  must  be  because  we  do  not  relish  our 
Bibles.  There  is  no  taint  in  them  of  abstruse 
speculation^  or  of  artificial  scholastic  distinc- 
tions ;  they  are  a  homely  and  pertinent  array 
of  texts,  put  forward  without  any  attempted 
glcjss  or  contortion.  These  compositions  arc 
pereniptory — for  they  report  the  averments 
of  Scripture  ;  they  pronounce,  or,  rather,  they 
enounce  what  is  to  be  believed;  they  must  be 
taken  as  they  are,  or  else  not  taken  at  all. 
To  atteuipt  to  expound  them  in  a  non-natural 
sense,  or  to  turn  aside  their  undoubted  mean- 
ing, would  be  useless.  This  is  Church  of  Eng- 
land doctrine.  But  what  now  is  our  prospect 
if  such  expressions  of  this  doctrine  as  we  hero 
find  have  become  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
clergy?  This  is,  indeed,  a  grave  question; 
and  the  answer  wliich,  in  course  of  tijue,  may 
be  given  to  it  will  carry  with  it  the  future — • 
or  we  might  sa)' — the/a<e  of  the  Established 
Church.  An  order  of  events  -^vhich  some  of 
its  leading  writers  appear  to  anticipate  as 
probable,  and  which  a  few  of  them  even  seem 
to  look  forward  to  with  couiplacency,  may 
throw  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  gi'ound 
where  its  intrinsic  merits  must  be  brought  to 
a  test,  while  it  will  be  contending,  on  even 
terms,  with  other  communions.     Tlioughtful 
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men  would  not  be  forward  to  predict  what 
ma}'  be  tlio  consequences  of  an  open  conflict 
of  this  kind,  for  these  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
an)'  certainty  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  thus  far, 
that  the  issues  of  an  ecclesiastical  revohition 
will  be  detoriiiined  by  deeper  influences  than 
such  as  depend  upon  the  balance  of  parties 
in  Parliament.  Tlie  House  of  Commons,  vo- 
lens  nolens — the  English  aristocracy  continu- 
ing to  be  attached  to  the  hierarchy,  or  be- 
coming detached  from  it — a  Church  that 
shall  be  national,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term — a  Church  which  shall  retain  and  regain 
also  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  and  that 
shall  gather  to  itself  anew  the  labouring 
classes — will  be  the  Church  the  ministers  of 
which  shall  be  heard  preaching  Church  of 
England  doctrine,  with  heart  and  unction,  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  Reformation. 

A  recovered  national  Christianity,  we  can 
imagine  to  be  possible;  and  we  are  able  to 
follow  it  out  in  idea — modified  in  this  man- 
ner, or  in  that  manner — yet  still  holding  fast 
the  substance — the  gospel.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  in  looking  through  very  recent 
publications — larger  and  smaller — that  some 
men  of  great  intelligence,  and  of  unquestion- 
able sincerity,  are  cutting  out  for  themselves 
and  their  followers  severe  disappointments. 
Episcopacy  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, and  the  unbroken  apostolic  succession 
may  be  maintainable,  or  not  so ;  but  neither 
this  ancient  form  of  government,  nor  that 
precarious  assumption,  will,  in  time  to  come, 
avail,  by  itself,  to  hold  in,  and  to  gather  in, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  English  people. 
Nor  will  rites  and  church  decorations  do  this; 
nor  will  sacramental  grace  do  it,  even  although 
Eucharists  are  pronounced  to  be  '  the  princi- 
pal and  eenti'al  acts  of  Sunday  worship.'  For 
if  this  be  the  course  taken  where  the  Scrip- 
tures are  freely  read  and  listened  to  bv  the 
people,  plain  English  understandings  will  not 
fail  to  see  that,  to  observances  of  this  oi'der, 
a  position  is  assigned  in  behalf  of  which  the 
apostolic  writings  afl'ord  no  sort  of  warrant. 
If  Eucharistie  rites  are  so  preached  as  to 
make  them  the  foremost  objects  in  Christi- 
anity, it  will  be  understood  that,. on  the  pan 
of  the  clei'gy,  there  is  an  intended  return  to 
trausubstantiation.  This  return,  acceptable 
as  perhaps  it  would  be  to  a  certain  class  of 
devout  persons,  will  be — as  it  ought  to  be — 
loudly  denounced  by  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  middle  ranks  especially.  Undoubt- 
edly some  such  forceful  rejection  of  an  insidious 
superstition  must  take  place  if,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  better-minded  ministry  attached 
also  to  the  creeds  and  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  shall  be  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel as  it  was  preached  by  the  Reformers. . 
Christ  preached  as  of  old  will  prevail  against 


rites,  however  much  these  may  be  recom- 
mended, either  by  sensuous  Church  pomps, 
or  by  refined  spiritualizings. 

The  Church  of  England  has  recently  not 
merely  given  decisive  evidence  of  its  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Christianity  which  it  professes, 
but  has  shown  its  ability  to  repel  unbelief  in 
the  mode  of  <lispassionate  and  leai'ned  argu- 
mentation. The  attempt  lately  made  to  gain 
a  footing  for  the  German  infidelity  within  its 
pale  has  signallv  failed.  No  similar  attempt, 
probably,  will  be  thought  of  for  some  while 
to  come;  nor  ever  again,  if  only  a  due  im- 
provement is  made  of  this  recent  agitation. 
What  we  mean  by  a  due  improvement  of  it, 
will  consist  in  a  more  free  development  of 
genuine  Biblical  Criticism.  This  criticism 
must  be  more  free  than  at  present  it  is,  in 
several  senses.  It  must  be  free  from  the 
smouldering  anxieties  of  those  who,  unfixed 
in  their  own  belief,  have  doubted  what  mi^ht 
be  the  issue  of  studies  of  this  kind.  Exempt 
also  this  criticism  must  be  from  intimidations 
uttered  by  uninformed  and  unintelligent  good 
men,  who  would  frighten  their  better-inform- 
ed brethren  by  the  threat  to  denounce  them 
as  heretics.  Free  also  must  Bible  criticism 
bo  from  those  restraints  which,  in  all  ages, 
have  arisen  from  the  disingenuous  and  dis- 
honest reluctance  to  admit  any  exposition  of 
Scripture,  in  single  instances,  from  which  op- 
ponents would  be  qniek  to  snatch  an  advan- 
tage. Take  it  now  as  certain  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  from  God,  in  their  own  sense;  then, 
if  so,  what  are  our,  fears  ?  What  is  it  that 
we  apprehend?  Not  that  the  claims  of  this 
Book  should  after  all  be  disproved  !  Not 
that,  wlieu  liouestly  interpreted.  Scripture  it- 
self will  lead  us  astray  !  Not  that  the  sense 
it  gives  us,  in  any  one  instance,  may  be  of 
dangerous  tendency,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
should  be  suppressed  or  disguised  !  All  anxie- 
ties of  this  kind — all  cautionary  expedients 
or  evasions  to  which  we  may  be  tempted  to 
give  way  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  so 
many  forms  of  our  owu  inward  mistrust  of 
them. 
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That  tlie  British  Isles  do  not  wear  now  the 
same  look  which  they  had  when  the  earliest 
human  population  settled  on  their  shores, 
•will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  And 
yet,  if  the  question  be  asked.  In  what  parti- 
culars does  the  difference  consist?  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  an- 
swer will  liave  reference  chiefly  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}'  and  the  savage  aborigines.  It  will 
be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  primitive 
tbrest  has  been  cleared  away,  that  heath  lands 
have  been  reclaimed,  that  agriculture  has 
spread  over  tlie  plains,  and  crept  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills  and  mountains,  converting  the 
laud  into  one  great  garden.  But  attention 
will  be  chiefly  drawn  to  the  human  change, 
of  which,  indeed,  these  revolutions  in  the 
scenery  form  a  part.  We  shall  be  presented 
with  pictures  of  primeval  life  in  the  wilds  of 
Britain,  when,  amid  gloomy  woods,  the  na- 
tive tattooed  himself  with  woad  and  pursued 
the  deer  and  the  wild  boar;  and,  as  a  coun- 
terpart to  such  pictures,  we  shall  be  referred 
to  our  railways,  and  niannfaetories,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  knowledge  and  power 
which  belongs  to  the  present  age.  All  this 
is  very  true.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  only  a  partial  answer  to 
the  inquiry.  Man  has  changed  prodigiously 
within  these  islands  of  ours,  but  the  very 
islands  themselves  have  changed  too.  And 
this  wholly  irrespective  of  man  or  his  doings. 
We  propose  in  the  following  article  to 
sketch  in  outline  the  character  and  progress 
of  the  physical  changes  which  Scotland  can  be 
shown  to  have  undergone  since  man  first  set 
foot  on  its  shores.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  too 
wide  in  its  bearings  to  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pressed into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  ;  yet 
enough  may  perhaps  be  said  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  these  changes,  and  to  show  that 
they  exactly  resemble  those  which  are  still  in 
progress,  and  those  also   which    were    com- 


pleted in  the  course  of  the  long  ages  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  man.  Such  an  inquiry 
is  eminently  useful  in  linking  more  closely 
together  the  human  period  in  which  we  live 
with  these  earlier  periods.  It  tends  to  show 
that  throuijhout  all  time  there  has  been  a 
uniformity  and  a  harmony  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  that  in  studying  the  present 
economy  we  obtain  a  key  to  the  past  history 
of  the  earth.  Geology,  indeed,  is  a  thing  as 
iiuich  of  the  present  as  of  the  past;  it  deals 
not  less  with  the  living  than  with  the  dead. 
The  action  of  the  sea  on  the  shore — the 
etfects  of  frosts,  rains,  and  rivers  in  wearing 
away  the  surface  of  the  land — the  agency  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes — the  growth  of 
vegetable  soil,  and  the  entombment  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  exuviaj  in  sedimentary 
accunmlations, — these  foim  as  truly  parts  of 
the  necessary  studies  of  every  geologist  as 
does  the  history  of  any  of  the  geological 
periods.  Man  himself  is  an  object  of  geolo- 
gical contemplation.  His  remains,  whether 
the  bones  of  liis  body  or  the  work  of  his 
hands,  when  found  imbedded  in  ordinary 
stratified  deposits,  are  in  reality  true  fossils, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  in  geologi- 
cal research.  In  trenching,  therefore,  upon 
what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  antiquary,  the  geologist 
only  carries  out  the  principles  of  his  science 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  lie  refuses  to 
aduiit  that  there  is  a  point  where  geological 
time  ends,  and  archajological  time  begins. 
.\11  time  is  geological,  the  present  as  much  as 
the  recnotest  ];>ast.  All  evidence,  therefore, 
no  matter  from  what  source  derived,  if  it 
throws  light  on  any  geological  change,  may 
be  legitimately  claimed  by  the  geologist.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  pages  we  shall 
cite  as  witnesses,  historians,  antiquaries,  an- 
nalists, and  poets,  cairns,  tumuli,  stone  im- 
plements, canoes,  bronze  weapons,  anchors, 
coins,— in  short,  every  kind  of  testimony  that 
seems  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  geological 
change  in  this  island  within  the  human 
period. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  human  pe- 
riod ?  It  includes,  of  course,  all  the  centuries 
that  have  passed  away  since  man  first  took 
possession  of  thctse  islands.  But  how  many 
centuries  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  that  pe- 
riod ?  Well  nigh  two  thousand  years  have 
come  and  gone  since  the  Roraau  eagle  first 
made  its  way  through  the  dim  forests  of  an- 
cient Caledon.  And  yet  these  two  thousand 
years  carry  us  hut  a  limited  way  up  that  long 
vista,  in  whose  fading  distance  we  can  faintly 
descry  the  first  traces  of  man.  When  Agri- 
cola  crossed  the  Forth,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Grampians,  he  found  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race,  armed  with  large  blunt-pointed  swords 
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and  targets,  with  wbicli  the)'  skilfiill}'  de- 
fended tliemselvcs  against  tlio  missiles  of  the 
legionaries.  But  long  before  these  wild  na- 
tives attained  the  nse  of  metal  tools,  they 
had  passed  through  an  earlier  stage  of  civili- 
sation, in  which  their  implements  were  formed 
of  stone.  According  to  the  received  classiti- 
cation  of  archreologists,  there  was  first  a 
Stone  Period — the  age  of  flint  arrows  and 
stone  hatchets.  Then  came  the  Bronze  Pe- 
riod, when  the  metals  that  occur  native,  and 
are,  therefore,  easily  worked,  were  adopted  as 
the  material  out  of  which  the  implements 
alike  of  war  and  peace  were  fashioned.  Last 
of  all  we  have  the  Iron  Period,  when  an  ad- 
vancing civilisation  had  learnt  the  more  diffi- 
cult metallurgical  processes  of  iron-smelting. 
Now  it  was  in  this  last  period  tliat  the  Ro- 
man invasion  took  place.  The  natives  had 
long  relinquished  the  nse  of  stone  imple- 
ments; the}'  had  even  found  out  the  value  of 
that  metal  which  still  remains  almost  the 
right  hand  of  civilisation.  Moreover,  evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  to  show  that,  before  the 
Britons  of  Agricola's  days,  there  had  been 
an  earlier  race,  which  may  have  previously 
inhabited  the  island  for  a  long  period.  In 
the  older  tumuli,  for  instance,  th-ere  occur 
skulls  of  a  type  which  differ  from  that  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  must  have  belonged  to  a 
long  extinct  people.  Such  changes  in  the 
races,  and  in  the  material  and  character  of 
their  workmanship,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
without  calling  in  a  long  lapse  of  time. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  human  population  must  have 
existed  in  Scotland  for  many  centuries  pre- 
yions  to  the  l>eginning  of  our  era.  And  the 
more  we  study  the  question,  especially  in  the 
light  that  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  disclosures  in 
other  countries,  the  more  extended  does  this 
human  period  appear.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  no  data  exist  to  justify  any  attempt 
to  define  its  duration  by  years  or  centuries. 
We  can  but  rest  contented  with  the  assu- 
rance that,  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  authen- 
tic history,  the  prehistoric  annals  of  the  coun- 
try date  from  a  time  that  must  be  very  re- 
mote. 

Within  so  dim  and  undefined,  yet  so  pro- 
tracted a  period,  much  may  have  been  done 
by  the  geological  agents  of  nature  in  perma- 
nently altering  the  face  of  the  country.  Man, 
too,  may  have  played  his  part,  not  only  in 
changing  the  surface,  but  in  modifying  the 
distribution  of  its  plants  and  animals.  In  the 
succeeding  pages,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire, 
—  \st,  What  amount  of  alteration  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  effected  bv  the  elements 
since  man  inhabited  the  country ;  and  2(/, 
How  far  man  himself  has  co-operated  in  the 
general  change.     In  this  investigation,  it  will 


be  advantageous  to  disregard  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  human  period,  and  confine  our  lemarks 
to  the  centuries  that  fairly  come  within  the 
domain  of  history, — that  is,  to  the  events  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years. 

Before  any  attempt  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  progress  of  change  over  the  surface 
of  the  countrv,  some  preliminary  remarks  are 
needed  on  the  aspect  of  that  surface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  in  question.  When 
the  curtain  first  rises  frou)  the  island  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  reveals 
a  dieary  expanse  of  forest  and  bog,  of  lonely 
lakes  and  heath-covered  hills;  hordes  of  wild 
animals,  and  tribes  of  still  wilder  men  ;  no 
villages  nor  towns  ;  no  tillage  nor  cultivation, 
but  a  land  of  violence  and  war,  from  which 
the  very  light  of  heaven  seemed  ever 
shrouded  by  dark  and  noisome  mists.  Doubt- 
less the  Roman  historians,  by  whom  such 
pictures  were  drawn,  exaggerated  the  un- 
sightliness  and  desolation  of  the  country  ; 
for,  if  matters  had  really  been  so  bad  as  they 
were  painted,  one  cannot  very  well  see  why 
the  Cassars  should  have  made  snch  exertions 
to  conquer  these  regions,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies should  have  sacrificed  so  man_y  men 
and  so  much  money  to  retain  them.  Of  the 
former  wide  extent  of  the  forests  of  Scot- 
land, however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their 
remains  are  still  partially  preserved  in  peat- 
bogs, and  their  names  and  dit-tribution  have 
also  in  part  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
and  by  history.  A  thick  bst  irregular  belt 
of  woodland  covered  the  Lowlands,  as  in  the 
forest  of  Druraselch  round  Edinburgh,  and 
that  which,  spreading  over  Linlithgowshire, 
extended  northward  into  Stirling.  In  the 
southern  uplands  there  were  the  forests  of 
Lauderdale  and  Gala  Water;  of  Jedburgh 
and  Selkirk,  Cottcnshope,  Maldersley,  Ettrick 
and  Peebles  ;  of  Dolar,  Traquhair,  and  Mel- 
rose ;  and  of  Senecastre  in  Ayrshire.  The 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Fife  were  dark 
with  woodland.  The  forests  of  Uweth  and 
Cardenie  stretched  northward  across  the  Tay 
to  join  those  of  Plater,  Drymil,  and  Alyth, 
which  swept  over  the  undulating  surface  of 
Forfar  and  Kincardine.  Aberdeenshire,  too, 
was  covered  with  wood  ;  it  boasted  the  great 
forests  of  Kintore,  of  Cardenache, ,  Drum, 
Stocket,  Killanal,  Sanquhar,  Tnlloch,  Gasgow, 
Darrus,  Collvn,  and  what  in  old  records  is 
styled  the  new  forest  of  Innerpetfer.  The 
forest  of  Boyne  descended  into  Banffshire, 
while  to  the  west  lay  the  vast  forests  of  Spey, 
of  AInete  and  Tarnaway,  of  Awnc,  Kilblane, 
Langmorgan,  of  Elgin,  Forres,  Lochindorb, 
and  Inverness,  and,  westward  still,  the  lonely 
forests  of  Ross  and  Sutherland.'-" 

*  See  Tytler,  Hist.  Scot.,  vol.  iu 
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From  the  same  sources  of  information,  we 
learn  that,  on  the  whole,  the  vegetation  ninst 
have  been  imich  the  same  as  at  present, 
thongh  some  of  the  trees  were  proportionally 
more  numerous,  and  attained  a  much  larger 
size  than  they  do  now.  The  Scotch  fir 
clothed  the  hill-sides  with  a  shaggy  mantle 
of  sombre  green,  enlivened  by  the  brighter 
hue  of  many  a  stately  oak;  the  glens  were 
feathered  over  with  tremulous  birch  and 
monntain-ash  ;  here  and  there  in  the  land- 
scape stood  a  dark  and  solitary  yew,  or,  per- 
chance, a  wych-elm  spread  its  leaves  over 
some  livelier  patch  of  verdure;  hazel  copses 
ran  in  wild  luxuriance  over  the  lower  grounds ; 
while  the  marshy  plains  were  clothed  and  the 
lakes  were  fringed  with  the  alder  and  the 
willow.  The  remains  of  all  these  trees  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  depths  of  the  Scottish 
peat-mosses ;  and  the  abundance  in  which 
some  of  them  occur  there,  shows  how  largely 
they  must  have  contributed  to  the  ancient 
forests.  The  oaks  are  especially  numerous  ; 
and  we  know,  moreover,  that  they  continued 
to  be  so  down  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  Edward  I.  used  to  I'c- 
ward  those  who  submitted  to  his  authoritv  in 
Scotland,  by  presenting  them  with  gifts  of 
stags  and  oaks  from  the  forests  which  he 
found  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  Thus,  on 
the  18th  August  1291,  we  find  him  directing 
the  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Selkirk  to  deliver 
thirty  stags  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, twenty  stags  and  sixty  oaks  to  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  ten  to  the  High  Steward, 
and  six  to  Brother  Brian,  Preceptor  of  the 
Order  of  Knights  Tentplars  in  Scotland.* 
Some  of  these  trees  must  have  been  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  present  old  oaks  of  Ilamil- 
tqn,  which  may  represent  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Caledonian  forest,  do  rot  exceed  from  12  to 
18  feet  in  the  length  of  their  trunks.  But  in 
ancient  times  the  trees  grew  to  three  or  four 
times  that  height.  Thus  near  London  Hill, 
in  Ayrshire,  an  oak  taken  out  of  a  peat-moss 
measured  48^  feet  in  length,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  10  feet  at  a  distance  of  about  10 
yards  from  the  base.  It  was  estimated  to 
contain  534  feet  of  measurable  timber. 

A  land  so  densely  clothed  with  wood,  must 
have  enjoyed  a  humid  climate,  and  could  not 
but  have  possessed  a  great  many  lakes  and 
morasses.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  former  cen- 
turies, the  number  of  lakes  in  Scotland  was 
considerably  larger  than  now.  Wide  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  free  of  them  for  two 
or  three  hundred  years,  can  yet  be  shown  to 
have  been  formerly  dotted  over  with  lakes. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  given  than  some 
parts  of  the  county  of  Fife,  where,  especiallv 

*  Tytler,  ib. 


towai-ds  the  west,  among  the  hollows  and 
valleys  of  the  trappean  hills,  there  were  onco 
dozens  of  pools  and  tarns,  where  now  nothing 
can  be  seen  but  meadows  and  cornfields.  Of 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  morasses,  the 
existing  peat-bogs,  which  are,  to  some  extent, 
their  representatives,  enable  us  to  torm  sonic 
conception.  The  Roman  historians  are  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  deadly  swamps, 
into  which  their  savage  foes  retreated,  but 
whither  they  durst  not  venture  to  pursue 
them.  "  Xiphiline  tells  how  the  Caledonians, 
'whose  chief  exercise  was  robbing,'  would 
turn  into  the  fens  up  to  the  neck,  and  live 
there  several  days  without  eating.  Herodian 
describes  them  as  swimming  or  running 
through  the  morasses,  up  to  the  waist  in 
inuil  ;  for,  being  nearly  naked,  they  paid  no 
regard  to  the  dirt.  Severus,  too,  lost  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  likewise  hastened  his  own 
death,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cut  down  the 
forests  and  drv  up  the  moss-hags  of  Caledo- 
nia. Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the 
geological  changes  of  which  have  tiow  to  bo 
considered  :  it  was  a  land  of  bare  and  barren 
mountains,  of  wide  forests  filled  with  beasts 
of  the  chase,  of  innumerable  lakes  haunted 
by  water-fowl,  and  of  endless  bogs  and  mo- 
rasses, that  stretched  o\it  their  dreary  flats  of 
brown  heath  and  brushwood,  or  of  black  mire 
and  green  scum. 

I.  In  estiuiaiing  the  amount  of  change 
which  has  been  eftectcd  since  the  historical 
epoch,  by  the  various  elements  of  nature  on 
the  surface  of  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  wc 
have  to  consider,  first  of  all,  whether  or  not 
the  land  has  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of- those  powerful  but  little  known  agencies 
which  are  lodged  deep  beneath  the  external 
envelope  of  the  earth's  crust ;  whether  it  has 
been  raised  above,  or  depressed  beneath,  its 
former  level, — whether  it  has  been  disturbed 
by  earthquake  movements,  or  whether  all 
these  forms  of  subterranean  activity  may  not 
have  been  displayed  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession. We  may  next  inquire  wdiat  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  sea  on  the  shores, 
how  much  of  the  coast  the  waves  can  be 
shown  to  have  worn  away  in  one  part,  hov^r 
much  they  may  have  heaped  up  in  others, 
and  also  how  far  they  may  have  aff'ected  the 
position  of  maritime  towns  and  harbours.  The 
agency  of  the  wind  in  driving  sand-hills  over 
large  districts,  of  frosts  in  scarping  cliffs  and 
hill-sides,  of  floods  in  widening  and  altering 
river-courses  and  destroying  the  works  of  man, 
of  streams  in  silting  up  their  estuaries,  and  of 
vegetation  in  aiding  or  retarding  the  general 
decay  of  the  surface  and  in  filling  up  lakes, 
— all  these  agencies  require  to  be  considered 
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in  detail  before  a  broad  view  can  be  gathered 
of  the  actual  amount  of  variation  between 
the  present  and  a  former  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. Within  the  compass  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
present  a  mere  outline  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  various  forms  of  change. 

That,  during  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
Scotland  has  been  subjected  to  subterranean 
movements,  admits  of  easy  proof.  There  is 
evidence  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
country  has  been  actually  upheaved  at  least 
twenty  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  it  has  been  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes of  greater  or  less  intensity.  Tlie  up- 
heaval must  have  been  slow  and  gradual :  it 
went  on  century  after  century,  without  ap- 
parently attracting  the  notice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  ;  at  least  no  record  of  its 
progress  is  preserved  in  the  pages  of  any  of 
the  chroniclers  who  have  recounted  the  fabu- 
lous deeds  of  those  mythic  heroes  and  kings 
that  form  the  subject  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Scottish  history.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  actually  been  npraised 
rests  on  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs.  We 
see  traces  of  it  all  round  the  shores  of  the 
island.  The  old  beach  which  preceded  the 
present  one  can  still  be  traced  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  the  waves  had  only  left  it  yester- 
day, and  we  could  still  gather  from  its  surface 
the  sea-weed  and  shells  cast  np  by  the  last 
storm.  Beneath  this  ancient  beach  are  de- 
posited canoes,  stone  hatchets,  harpoons,  pot- 
tery, anchors,  boat-hooks,  and  other  relics  of 
the  former  presence  of  man.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  last  upheaval  of  the  land  must 
be  an  event  that  dates  from  a  period  certainly 
more  recent  than  the  time  when  the  first 
human  population  settled  in  Scotland. 

liut  before  attempting  to  point  out,  from 
the  only  evidence  now  available,  what  may 
have  been  the  date  of  this  great  change,  it  will 
be  well  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  proofs  that  such 
a  change  has  actually  been  efiected.  Round 
the  greater  part  of  the  sea-margin  of  Scotland 
there  runs  a  flat  selvage  of  sandy  or  clayey 
ground,  varying  in  breadth  from  6  or  7  miles 
to  not  more  than  a  few  feet.  This  level  ter- 
race rises  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  is  composed  of  horizontal 
layers  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  full  of  littoral 
shells,  the  whole  having  unquestionably  been 
assorted  by  the  sea.  Along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  terrace,  the  ground  sometimes  rises  as 
a  line  of  steep  bank,  just  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  coast  line  a  steep  cliff  of  rock  shoots  up- 
ward from  the  sea.  The  resemblance  goes 
still  further  ;  for  the  inland  cliff  that  bounds 
so  many  portions  of  the  terrace  is  not  unfre- 
quently  scarped  into  clefts  and  creeks,  and 
perforated  with  long  dim  caverns.    It  is  indeed 


feathered  over  with  ferns,  and  ivy,  and  trailing 
briers;  the  rocks  are  tinted  with  mosses  and 
lichens,  luxuriant  bunches  of  harts'-tongue 
hang  from  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  and  swal- 
lows build  their  nests  among  the  rocks.  But 
divest  the  cliff  of  all  this  tapestry  of  verdure, 
strip  the  flat  terrace  of  its  mantle  of  gardens 
and  fields,  and  you  then  lay  bare  a  sandy  flat 
that  terminates  against  a  line  of  bare  and 
wasted  rocks.  You,  in  fact,  reconstruct  an  old 
coast  line,  and  you  can  no  more  doubt  that 
the  sea  oiice  rolled  over  that  terrace  and 
broke  against  that  cliff,  than  that  the  waves 
are  breaking  over  the  beach  to-day.  In- 
stead of  the  flat  corn-fields  and  orchards  of 
the  terrace,  imagine  a  tract  of  sand  and  mud  ; 
for  the  mosses,  and  lichens,  and  ferns,  substi- 
tute a  shaggy  covering  of  sea-weed  ;  in  place 
of  swallows,  and  martins,  and  rock-pigeons, 
people  the  rocks  with  gulls,  and  auks,  and 
cormorants,  and  let  the  tides  come  eddying 
across  the  terrace  among  the  rocks  of  the 
clifl";  and  you  thus  restore 'the  coast  line 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  existed  at  a 
comparatively  recent  geological  period.  If 
you  could  gently  depress  the  land  for  some 
20  or  30  feet,  you  would  actually  bring  back 
the  old  outlines  of  the  Scottish  shores.  Evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited  almost 
any  part  of  the  coast  line  of  Scotland.  The 
old  or  upraised  beach  runs  as  a  terrace  along 
the  margin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  it  forms 
the  broad  Carso  of  Falkirk,  and  the  still 
wider  Carse  of  Gowrie  ;  it  is  visible  in  shel- 
tered bays  along  the  exposed  coasts  of  For- 
far, Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  its  green  surface  skirts  the 
base  of  the  sombre  mountains  that  rise  steep- 
ly from  the  sea  along  the  shores  of  Inverness 
and  Argyle ;  it  borders  both  sides  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  runs  up  the  sea-lochs,  and 
fringes  the  islands.  In  short,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  present  everywhere,  save  in  such 
parts  of  the  coast  line  as  are  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, or  where  the  encroaching  waves 
have  subsequently  swept  it  away. 

This  great  terrace  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  any  other  way  than  by  admitting  that  it 
was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and 
that,  since  its  formation,  there  has  been  a 
rise  of  the  land  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  30 
feet  above  the  level  which  it  previously  occu- 
pied. This  upheaval  was,  of  course,  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  those  igneous  forces 
that  are  lodged  within  the  earth,  but  whose 
origin  and  mode  of  action  still  remain  such  a 
mystery.  It  was  by  no  means  an  abnormal 
movement ;  it  can  be  paralleled  in  several 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  move- 
ments that  are  going  on  now.  Thus,  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  as  every  one  knows,  is  at 
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this  moment  slowly  rising  above  tlie  level  of 
the  North  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other.  The 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  off  the  Coast  of  Chili, 
dnrintj  the  great  earthquake  of  20th  Febru- 
ary 1835,  actually  rose  S  to  10  feet  in  a  few 
hours.  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  might  have  been  upheaved  above 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  yards.  Nor, 
if  we  consider  the  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible rate  at  which  the  upward  movement 
prorrresses  in  Scandinavia,  is  there  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  upheaval  of  Scotland  might 
have  gone  on  so  slowly  as  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  no 
harbours  or  maritime  works  by  which  to 
measure  such  a  change. 

In  the  deposits  of  this  elevated  sea-beach, 
relics  of  man  have  been  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  island.  From  the  alluvial  silt  of  the 
Clyde  no  fewer  than  eighteen  canoes  have 
been  disinterred,  some  of  them  fully  22  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  From  the  similar 
silt  of  the  Forth,  two  deer-horn  harpoons,  a 
canoe,  and  some  other  implements,  have  also 
been  obtained.  So  far,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  elevation  is  later  than 
the  first  coming  of  man  into  the  island.  But 
the  question  remains.  To  what  part  of  the 
human  occupation  of  the  country  is  the 
change  to  be  assigned  ?  The  answer  must 
plainly  be  sought  for  in  the  character  of  the 
works  of  art  found  in  the  ancient  beach.  If 
they  are  all  of  an  extremely  rude  construc- 
tion, then  the  date  of  the  upheaval  must  be 
assigned  to  a  very  early  archaeological  period. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  evidence  of 
great  mechanical  skill,  and  especially  of  the 
use  of  metal,  the  time  of  the  upheaval  cannot 
but  be  reirarded  as  long  subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  tlie  hunlan  period  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  would  expand  this  article  far  beyond  its 
proper  limits  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
deeply  interesting  subject.  Keferring  to  the 
works  cited  above,  it  may  be  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  remark  that,  among  the  Glasgow 
canoes,  there  is  shown  such  an  amount  of 
ingenuity,  so  much  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, and  so  great  an  acquaintance  with  the 
resources  of  carpentry,  as  to  remove  them  at 
once  from  the  more  remote  and  barbarous 
period.  The  more  perfect  canoes  were  cer- 
tainly formed  with  metal  tools  ;  indeed,  in 
some  instances,  the  marks  of  the  heads  of 
the  metal  nails  were  still  observable  on  the 
oak  j)lanks.  A  piece  of  plate-lead,  also  show- 
ing the  impressions  of  square  nail-heads, 
occurred  in  one  of  the  canoes.  Clearl}'  such 
vessels  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  Stone  Peri- 
od of  the  antiquary.    One  of  them,  indeed,  of 


somewliat  complex  workmanship,  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  an  antique  galley  as 
to  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  builder  had 
taken  his  model  from  the  ships  of  some  more 
civilised  people.  Again,  in  the  Carse  of  Fal- 
kirk, among  the  elevated  deposits  of  the 
Forth,  an  iron  anchor  has  been  found,  along 
with  fragments  of  other  iron  nautical  imple- 
ments. In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  that  borders 
the  north  side  of  the  Tav,  various  works  of 
art  have  been  exhumed,  such  as  an  iron  boat- 
hook,  and  two  or  three  anchors,  from  a 
height  of  between  25  and  30  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  That  district,  moreover,  abounds 
in  traditions  of  the  sea  having  once  covered 
the  Carse;  and  these  traditions  certainly  go 
back  to  a  time  when  the  country  was  in- 
habited by  a  Celtic  population.  The  in- 
ference to  be  deduced  from  such  archwologi- 
cal  evidence  is,  that  the  last  elevation  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  Scotland  has  been 
effected  not  only  since  man  came  into  the 
country,  but  actually  since  the  introduction 
of  iron,  and  since  a  Celtic  people  settled  on 
the  shores  of  the  Tay.  In  entire  harmony 
with  this  conclusion  is  the  recent  discovery 
of  Roman  potter}'  in  a  part  of  the  raised 
beach  of  the  Forth  at  Leith,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Ilonian  harbours  along  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Forth  are  now  unfit  for  naviga- 
tion, being,  in  one  instance,  several  miles 
from  the  sea.  Further,  the  change  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  coast 
line  within  the  last  eighteen  centuries  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  the  best 
antiquaries  who  have  studied  the  Pioman  an- 
tiquities of  Scotland.  Horsley,  Roy,  and 
Stuart  give  their  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  the  sea-margin  can?iot  be  at 
this  day  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  ilays  of  the  Csesars.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  the  change  has  been 
brought  about,  contenting  themselves  with  a 
statement  that  'the  land  seems  to  have  gain- 
ed.' But  it  could  only  have  gained  its  mar- 
ginal terrace  by  an  actual  upheaval  above 
the  sea;  and  thus  the  conclusion  ayipears 
irresistible,  that  at  least  the  central  valley  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Tay  and 
Forth,  has  risen  from  20  to  30  feet  since  the 
Komans  landed  in  the  country. 

Of  this  rise  there  are  no  historical  re- 
cords. Nor,  indeed,  can  we  well  expect  to 
find  them.  During  those  centuries  of  war 
and  rapine  which  followed  the  first  Roman 
invasion,  and  lasted  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  men  were  too  much  engaged 
in  fighting  and  plundering  their  neighbours 
to  note  the  gradual,  and  probably  scarce 
perceptible,  chaTige  which  was  coming  over 
the  contour  of  their  coasts.  And  when  at 
last,  in  the  seclusion  of  abbeys  and  monas- 
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tei'ics,  men  were  found  with  leisure  and 
ability  to  commit  the  liistory  of  their  country 
to  writing,  the  uprise  of  the  land  had  in  all 
likelihood  ceased.  But  whether  or  not  it 
was  still  in  progress,  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers found  a  much  more  pleasant  theme  in 
the  voyages  and  miracles  of  saints,  and  the 
adventures  of  heroes,  than  in  the  growth  of 
muddy  flats  and  swamps  along  the  coast. 
The  proof  of  a  recent  upheaval  thus  rests 
entirely  upon  geological  evidence,  which  is, 
of  course,  more  trustworthy  than  the  testi- 
mony even  of  a  Bede  or  a  Wyntouii.  Yet, 
though  no  historical  record  of  such  a  slow 
movement  now  exists,  there  are  not  a  few 
allusions  to  subterranean  movements  of  an- 
other kind  which  from  time  to  time  have 
atfected  the  area  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
land,  indeed,  appeals  to  be  now  stationary; 
but  the  forces  which  raised  it  above  its  old 
level  are  still  in  existence  below,  and  in  the 
course  ot  the  last  few  centuries  have  fre- 
quently manifested  their  power  by  symp- 
toms which,  on  not  a  few  occasions,  have 
tilled  the  inhabitants  with  terror. 

Britain  is  happily  free  from  those  wide- 
spread convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust  that 
prostrate  cities  to  the  ground,  or  engulf 
them  in  yawning  chasms.  But  though  no 
great  catastrophe  from  such  causes  remains 
on  record  since  man  first  colonized  the  island, 
the  earthquake  has  been  far  from  unknown. 
In  Scotland,  upwards  of  350  perceptible 
tremors  of  the  ground  are  known  to  have 
occurred  between  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  year  1844,  while 
subsequent  years  have  increased  the  number. 
Most  of  these  were  of  a  mild  and  harmless 
kind,  doing  little  more  than  communicating 
a  slight  vibration  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Others  shook  tables  and  chairs, 
pictures,  glasses,  and  other  loose  objects 
within  dwelling-houses ;  while  there  were 
some  which  actually  rent  stone  walls,  sent 
masses  of  masonry  to  the  earth,  split  open 
the  soil,  and  loosened  rocks  and  earth  from 
the  sides  of  hills  and  rivers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  circumstances  of  these 
phenomena,  and  especially  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  events  were  regarded  by 
the  people  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
Thus,  on  the  28d  of  July  159'?,  we  are  told 
by  Caldervvood,  that  'between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  morning  there  was  an  earthquake, 
which  made  all  the  north  parts  of  Scotland 
to  tremble ;  Kintaill,  Rosso,  Cromartie,  Marr, 
Braidalban,  etc.  A  man  in  St.  Johnstoun 
[Perth]  laying  compts  with  his  compters,  the 
compters  lappe  oft"  the  boord,  the  man's 
thighes  trembled;  one  leg  went  up  and  an- 
other doun.'*     Another  shock,  of  apparently 

*  Calderwood's  Hist.  Scot.,  v.  765.  Wodrow 
Edition. 


a  still  more  perceptible  kind,  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  November  1608.  It  was  felt  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  Calderwood 
relates  that  at  Dumbarton  it  was  so  alarming 
that  the  people  ran  to  the  church  'to  cry  to 
God,  for  they  looked  presently  for  destruc- 
tion.* It  shook  many  stones  from  the  east 
end  of  the  Tolbooth  "of  Perth.f  At  Aber- 
deen it  excited  such  alarm,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  '  a  document  that  God  is  angry 
against  the  land,  and  against  this  city  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  manifold  sins  of  the  people.' 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  cari'y  on  the  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Dee  on  Sundays,  and  the  kirk-session  set 
this  down  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
earthquake.  The  proprietors  of  the  fishings 
were  accordingly  summoned  and  rebuked. 
'Some  promist  absolutely  to  forbear,  both  by 
himselfs  and  their  servands,  in  time  coming; 
other  promised  to  forbear  upon  the  condition 
subscrvvant,  and  some  plainlj'  refusit  any- 
way to  forbear.'^ 

The  earthquakes  which  have  been  recorded 
in  Scotland  ought,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be 
assigned  to  two  classes.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  the  fainter  pulsations  coincident 
with  violent  disturbances  in  other  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  These  may 
be  compared  to  the  swell  that  often  breaks 
upon  even  a  sheltered  shore  during  a  perfect 
calm,  indicating  some  storm  that  has  spent 
its  fury  in  mid-ocean,  ami  now  pro|iagates  its 
waves  in  long  undulations  into  districts  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  gale.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  the  tremors  and 
shocks  of  a  more  decided,  though  still  of  a 
comparatively  feeble  character,  which  do  not 
appear  to  come  from  a  distance,  but  rather 
to  emanate  from  some  point  or  points  be- 
neath this  country  or  its-  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. If  one  reads  attentively  the  nar- 
ratives that  exist  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
earthquakes,  more  especially  of  those  which 
have  been  observed  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  one  can  hardly  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  these  disturbances 
are  referable  to  the  second  class ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try. But  whether  the  earthquakes  have  come 
from  a  distance,  or  have  been  produced  by 
subterranean  movements  originating  more  or 
less  directly  under  the  area  of  Britain,  their 
geological  eft'ects  in  Scotland  have  been  of 
trilling  consequence.  With  the  exception  of 
the  occasional  loosening  of  masses  oi  stone 
and  earth  from  the  sides  of  hills  or  river- 
banks,  and  the  production  of  small  fissures  in 

*  lb.,  vi.  819. 
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the  e;roiin<l,  t.licv  do  not  seem  to  have  effect- 
et),  at  least  within  the  historical  period,  ai)_y 
alteration  of  the  surface  of  the  conntr}-.  Yet 
their  oociirretice  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
isiatid.  It  shows  lis  that  the  internal  agen- 
cies which  have  in  past  ages  so  often  shattered 
and  changed  the  framework  of  onr  country 
are  not  extinct;  and  that  just  as  in  the  past 
there  were  long-  periods  of  rest  followed  by 
periods  of  greater  or  less  disturbance,  so  the 
present  aspect  of  the  island  may  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come  undergo  many  modifications, 
according  as  the  subterranean  forces  elevate 
or  depress  the  land,  or  convulse  it  with  earth- 
quakes. 

If  now,  from  the  subterranean  agencies  of 
change,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those 
which  do  their  work  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  shall  find  that  the  results  effected 
by  the  latter  reatdi  a  magnitude  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  incredible.  It  requires  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  believe  that  the  internal 
forces  may  heave  up  an  entire  continent,  or 
sink  it  beneath  the  sea ;  but  it  does  demand 
some  efiort  to  bring  the  mind  to  admit  that 
continents  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  entirely 
worn  away  by  the  combined  agency  of  rains, 
springs,  ice,  rivers,  and  the  sea.  Yet  we  can- 
not look  back  upon  the  last  few  hundred 
years  of  the  history  of  this  island  without 
learning  enough  to  convince  us,  that  these 
agents  are  quite  adequate  to  the  task,  pro- 
vided only  they  be  allowed  time  enough  for 
their  operations. 

Of  all  the  agents  of  change  that  have  mo- 
dified the  surface  of  the  land,  none  arrest  the 
attention  more  than  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
One  cannot  witness  the  effects  of  a  storm  on 
an  exposed  coast  without  being  impressed  bv 
the  enormous  amount  of  tear  and  wear  which 
is  there  visible.  But  it  is  not  merely  by 
storms  that  this  waste  is  carried  on.  It  pro- 
gresses silently  and  slowly  from  day  to  day  ; 
the  sea  encroaching  focit  by  foot  on  the  land, 
and  grinding  into  sand  the  fragments  which 
it  breaks  from  the  rocks  of  the  shore.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  trace  the 
gradual  retreat  of  the  coast  line,  which  has 
thus  been  effected  during  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  round  the  sea-board  of  Scotland, 
or  even  if  we  could  determine  its  amount  and 
successive  stages  at  any  one  point  during  the 
lapse  of  that  long  period.  No  written  records 
of  such  changes,  however,  go  further  back 
than,  at  the  most,  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  There  are,  indeed,  traditions  of  land 
having  once  existed  where  for  many  a  century 
have  rolled  the  waves  of  the  salt  sea,  just  as 
in  Cornwall  there  still  survives  the  memory 
of  a  district  called  the  Lyonnesse,  now  cover- 
ed by  the  Atlantic;  but  which,  in  the  days 


of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  is  said  to 
have  been  rich  and  fertile.  But  such  tradi- 
tions are  too  vague  to  be,  at  least  in  the 
meantime,  of  any  geological  service.  It  is 
with  the  time  of  wi'itten  history,  therefore, 
that  we  have  to  deal, — in  short,  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  along  the  coast 
line  within  the  last  few  hundred  years.  The 
period  during  which  observations  have  been 
recorded  is  thus  but  of  short  duration,  yet  it 
furnishes  ns  with  some  instructive  lessons  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  marine  erosion,  and 
enables  us  in  some  measure  to  see  how  the 
decay  of  the  coast  line  has  gone  on  in  past 
time.  Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  a 
chronological  order,  in  the  narrative  of  these 
changes,  it  will  be  Tuore  useful  to  trace  the 
sea-margin  round  the  island,  and  note,  as  we 
proceed,  the  changes  which  it  is  known  to 
have  undergone.  Let  the  reader,  then,  ima- 
gine himself  coasting  northwards,  along  the 
east  side  of  Scotland,  and,  while  the  breeze 
drives  us  merrily  onward,  it  may  be  a  plea- 
sant amusement  to  listen  to  sonic  jottings  of 
the  wild  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  on  the 
shores  by  the  same  sea  whose  waves  are  now 
leaping  and  laughing  around  us. 

We  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tv\'eed, 
and  skirt  the  abrupt,  rocky  coast  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundaiy  of  Berwickshire.  The 
cliffs,  for  many  miles,  are  vertical,  rising 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  narrow  bays  and  coves,  which  have  in 
several  instances  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
fishing  villages  and  hamlets.  We  see,  from 
the  wasted  and  worn  look  of  these  cliffs,  what 
a  sore  battle  they  have  had  to  fight  with  the 
ocean.  Craggy  i-ocks,  isolated  stacks,  and 
sunken  skerries,  that  once  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  cliff,  are  now  enveloped  by  the  rest- 
less waves.  Long  twilight  caves,  haunted  by 
otters  and  sea-mews,  and  fiocks  of  rock- 
pigeons,  liave  been  hollowed  out  of  the  flinty 
rock,  and  are  daily  filled  by  the  tides;  and 
then  in  storms  the  whole  of  these  vast  preci- 
pices, from  base  to  summit,  is  buried  in  foam, 
— the  pebbles  and  boulders,  even  on  the 
sheltered  beaches,  are  rolled  back  by  the  re- 
coil of  the  breakers,  and  hurled  forward  again 
with  all  the  force  and  noise  of  heavy  artillery. 
But  a  line  of  abrupt  rock  presents  such  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  sea, 
that  the  rate  of  waste  is  extremely  slow.  We 
see  everywhere,  indeed,  the  loss  of  land  has 
been  prodigious,  and  that  it  is  still  in  pro- 
gress ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
record  to  show  how  much  of  it  has  been  pro- 
duced within  the  times  of  human  history. 
I'assing  onward,  therefore,  along  this  coast 
line,  with  its  gi'ecn  bays  and  dark,  gloomy 
cliffs,  we  round  the  headland  of  St.  Abb's, 
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an<l  observe  that  it  stands  there,  at  once  a 
bulwark  against  the  waves  and  a  mark  of 
their  advance ;  for,  being  a  mass  of  hard 
porphyry,  it  has  been  able  in  some  measure 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  ocean,  vs'hich 
has  worn  away  the  greywacke  and  shales 
around.  Sweeping  across  the  bay  of  Dnn- 
glass,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of 
JJunbar,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  Here  the  proofs  of  the  onward  march 
of  the  sea  come  before  us  with  a  melancholy 
reality.  The  old  castle,  once  so  formidable  a 
stronghold,  is  almost  gone, — two  tall  frag- 
ments of  wall,  and  some  minor  pieces  of  ma- 
sonrj'  at  a  lower  level,  being  all  that  is  left. 
It  is  not  merely'  that  tlie  rains  and  frosts  of 
many  a  dreary  winter  have  broken  down  the 
ramparts;  nor  even  that  the  hand  of  man, 
more  wanton  and  unmen.'iful  in  its  destruction 
than  the  hand  of  time,  has  quarried  away  the 
stones,  and  blasted  the  rocks  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  harbour.  The  sea  has  been  cease- 
lessly at  work  wearing  away  the  islets  and 
undermining  the  cliff  on  which  the  ruin  is 
perched.  l)unbar  Castle,  indeed,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  seems  to  belie  all  that  history  relates 
as  to  its  importance  in  former  times.  Its 
very  site  appears  too  narrow  and  limited  to 
accommodate  a  body  of  men  largo  cnouLjh  to 
have  been  of  service  in  a  campaign.  But,  in 
truth,  we  do  not  see  the  site  as  it  existed 
when  Bothwell  lodged  poor  Mary  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortalice,  or  when  Black  Agnes 
joked  over  its  baitlements  to  the  baffled  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  Part  of  the  headland  has  been 
removed,  and  sunken  reefs  and  rocks,  mark- 
ing its  place,  have  been  left  standing  in  the 
sea.  The  time  will  come,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  when  the  Dun,  or  hill,  from  which  the 
castle  takes  its  name,  will  be  swept  away,  anil 
its  site  be  marked  only  by  a  chain  of  rocky 
islets. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  tliat  the  com- 
paratively sheltered  estuary  of  the  Forth 
would  be  free  fi'om  anv  maiked  abrasion  by 
tlie  sea.  Yet,  even  as  far  iip  as  Granton,  near 
Edinburgh,  during  a  fierce  gale  from  the 
north-cast,  stones  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half 
or  more,  have  been  known  to  be  knocked 
about  like  pebbles.  Hence,  along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Firth,  even  as  far  up  as  Stirling, 
the  sea  has  made  encroachments,  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  extent,  within  the  last  few 
generations.  Tracing  the  southern  shores  in 
a  westerly  direction  from  Dunbar,  we  find 
that  the  low  sandy  tracts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  again  from  North  Berwick  to 
Aberlady,  have  suffered  loss  in  several  places. 
Furtlier  on,  near  Musselburgh,  there  was  a 
tract  of  links  on  which  the  Uukes  of  Albany 
and  York  used  to  play  at  golf  in  former  days, 
but  which  is  now  almost  entirely  swept  away. 


The  coast  of  Edinburghshire  lias,  in  like 
manner,  lost  many  acres  of  land.  Maitland, 
for  instance,  in  his  '  History  of  Edinburgh,' 
describes  the  ravages  of  the  sea  between  Mus- 
selburgh and  Leith,  which  had  occasioned  the 
'  public  road  to  be  removed  further  into  the 
country;  and  the  land,  being  now  violently 
assaulted  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern sides,  all  must  give  way  to  its  rage,  and 
the  links  of  South  Leith,  probablv  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  will  be  swallowed  up.'*  The 
road  alluded  to  lias  had  to  be  removed  again 
and  again  since  this  passage  was  written.  Mr. 
Stevensonf  remarked  in  181G,  that  even  the 
new  baths,  erected  but  a  few  years  before,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  high-water 
mark,  had  then  barely  the  breadth  of  the 
biffhway  between  them  and  the  sea,  which 
had  overthrown  the  bulwark  or  fence  in  front 
of  these  buildings,  and  was  then  acting  on  the 
road  itself.  Maitland  speaks,  also,  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  port  of 
Leith,  which  has  likewise  disappeared.  Nor 
are  the  inroads  of  the  sea  less  marked  as  we 
continue  our  westward  progress.  The  old 
links  of  Newhaven  have  disappeared.  If  the 
calculations  of  Maitland  may  be  believed,| 
tiiree-fourths  of  that  flat,  sandy  tract  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  twenty-two  years  preced- 
ing 1595.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  centnrv,  it  was  in  the  recollection  of 
some  old  fishermen  then  alive,  that  there 
stretched  alona;  the  shore,  in  front  of  the 
grounds  of  Anchoi-field,  an  extensive  piece  of 
links,  on  which  they  used  to  dry  their  nets, 
but  which  was  now  entirely  washed  away. 
The  direct  road  between  Leith  and  Newhaven 
used  to  pass  along  the  shore  to  the  north  of 
Leith  Fort,  but  it  has  long  been  demoli-shed, 
and  for  at  least  fifty  years  the  road  has  been 
carried  inland  by  a  circuitous  route.  The 
waste  still  goes  on,  though  checked  in  some 
degree  by  the  numerous  bulwarks  and  piers 
which  have  been  erected  along  the  coast. 
The  waves  impinge  at  high  tides  upon  a  low 
cliff  of  the  stilf  blue  till  or  boulder-clay,  which 
readily  vields  to  the  combined  influences  of 
the  weather.  Hence  large  slices  of  the  coast 
line  are  from  time  to  time  precipitated  to  the 
beach.  A  footpath  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
bank  overhanging  the  high-water  mark,  and 
portions  of  it  are  constantly  removed  along 
with  landslips  of  clay.  By  this  means,  as  the 
ground  slopes  upward  from  the  sea,  the  cliflf 
is  always  becoming  higher  with  every  succes- 
sive excavation  of  its  sea-front.  The  risk  to 
foot  passengers  is  thus  great ;  so  many  acci- 

*  Hist,  Edin.,  p.  499. 

■j-  III  an  excellent  pnper  in  the  second  viilnme  of 
tlie  Wernerian  Society's  Memoirs,  from  which  some 
of  the  facts  stated  above  are  taken. 

X  lb.,  p.  SOU. 
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dents  indeed  have  nccnvred  here,  that  the 
locality  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
Man-trnp. 

Higher  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  Bay 
of  Barnbongle,  a  lawn  of  considerable  extent 
once  intervening  between  the  old  castle  and 
the  sea,  has  been  demolished.  Even  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  estuary,  above  the  nar- 
row strait  at  the  Ferries,  the  waves  have  re- 
moved a  considerable  tract  of  land  which  once 
intervened  between  the  sea  and  the  present 
road  leading  westward  from  Qiieensferry. 
Similar  eS'ects  have  likewise  been  produced 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Firth,  at  Cul- 
ross  and  eastwards,  by  St.  David's,  Burntisland, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  Dysart.  The  seaports  along 
this  coast  have  all  suffered,  more  or  less,  from 
encroachments  of  the  sea, — roads,  fences, 
gardens,  fields,  piers,  and  even  dwelling- 
houses,  having  been  from  time  to  time  carried 
away.  In  the  parish  of  Crail  some  slender 
remains  of  a  priory  existed  down  to  the  year 
1803.  These,  along  with  the  old  gardens  and 
fences,  are  now  wholly  swept  awav ;  but  the 
adjoining  grounds  still  retain  the  name  of  the 
Croft  Lands  of  the  Priory.  At  St.  Andrews, 
Cardinal  Beaton's  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  some  distance  from  the  sea  ;  but  it 
now  almost  overhangs  the  beach,  and  must 
ere  long  fall  a  prev  to  the  waves. 

Passing  northwards  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  sea  has  encroach- 
ed to  a  marked  extent  on  the  sands  of  Barry, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The 
lighthouses  which  were  formerly  erected  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Button-ness,  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  removed  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  further  northward,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sliiftitig  and  wasting  of  these 
sandy  shores.  The  spot  on  which  the  outer 
lighthouse  stood  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  found  to  be  in  1816  two  or  three 
fathoms  under  water,  and  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  within  tlood-mark.  If  the  waves 
can  effect  such  important  changes  even  when 
rolling  into  more  or  less  sheltered  estuaries, 
■we  may  e.\-pect  that  their  power  will  be  found 
still  greater  where,  without  any  bounding 
land  to  curb  their  fury,  they  can  roll  in  from 
open  sea,  and  fall  wilh  unbroken  violence  upon 
an  exposed  coast  line.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  the  German  Ocean  is  shown  both  by  the 
form  of  the  coast  line,  the  known  effects  of 
storms,  and  by  actual  experiment  of  the  power 
of  the  breakers.  The  force  with  which  the 
waves  of  this  ocean  fall  on  objects  opposed 
to  their  fnrv  lias  been  measured  with  great 
care  at  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  This  mas- 
sive structure,  rising  112  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  is  literally  buried  in  foam  and  spray  to 
the  very  top  daring  ground  swells  wdien  there 
is   no  wind.     Experiments  were  made  there 


from  the  middle  of  September  1844  to  the 
end  of  March  1845,  and  the  greatest  recorded 
pressure  of  the  waves  was  3013  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot.  Mr.  Stevenson,  however,  under 
whose  direction  the  observations  were  con- 
ducted, informs  us  that,  on  27th  November 
1824,  the  spray  rose  117  feet  above  the  foun- 
dations, being  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  near- 
ly three  tons  on  the  square  foot.  Such  enor- 
mous force  cannot  but  produce  marked  effects 
on  all  rocks  exposed  to  its  furv.  In  May 
1807,  during  the  building  of  the  lighthouse, 
six  large  blocks  of  granite  which  had  been 
landed  on  the  reef  were  removed  bvthe  force 
of  the  sea,  and  thrown  over  a  rising  ledge  to 
the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  and  an 
anchor  weighing  about  22  cwt.  was  thrown 
up  upon  the  rock.*  This  power  of  transport 
affecting  parts  of  the  surrounding  sea-bed 
during  severe  gales,  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served here.  Stones  measuring  ujiwards  of 
30  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  two  tons,  have 
often  been  cast  upon  the  reef  from  the  deep 
water.f  These  large  boulders  are  so  familiar 
to  the  light-keepers  at  this  station,  as  to  be  by 
them  termed  travellers.^  With  breakers  of 
such  prodigious  force  beating  winter  after 
winter  on  its  sands  and  rooks,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  suffers  sorely  as  the  vears 
roll  on.  Nowhere  does  it  exhibit  more  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  unavailing  resistance  which 
it  offers  to  the  ocean  than  along  the  borders 
of  Forfarshire.  There  we  see  some  of  the 
wildest  scenery  on  this  side  of  the  island  : 
huge  beetling  cliffs,  wasted  and  worn  ;  crags 
that  seem  ready  to  topple  into  the  deep ; 
creeks  in  which  the  gurgling  tides  are  for  ever 
rolling  to  and  fro  ;  caves  sometimes  out  of 
reach  of  the  waves,  aud  then  coated  with 
mosses  and  ferns,  sometimes  at  a  lower  level, 
and  filled  well  nigli  to  the  brim  wdien  the  tide 
runs  at  its  full,  while  the  space  between  tide- 
marks  is  a  chaos  of  craggy  rocks  and  skerries, 
and  huge  boulders  torn  from  the  cliff's  over- 
head. And  what  has  caused  this  wild  ruin  ? 
Not  any  cataclysm  or  convulsion  of  nature,  no 
earthquake,  no  outbreak  of  volcanic  fire.  It 
has  been  done  by  yonder  waves  that  seem 
to  curl  so  peacefully  along  the  distant  strip  of 
sandy  shore,  and  break  into  little  eddies  of 
foam  around  the  nearer  rocks;  bnt  which, 
when  the  north-east  gales  sweep  across  the 
sea,  batter  against  tlic  cliffs  with  the  noise  of 
thunder,  and  cover  them  with  spray  even  to 
the  summit.  The  Forfarshire  coast  line  is, 
for  the  most  part,  formed  by  such  wall-like 

*  Account  of  erection  of  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse, 
p.  163. 

•j-  Tlie  sea,  at;  a  distance  of  100  yards  all  round 
tile  sunken  reef  known  as  the  Bell  Rock,  Las  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  water. 

X  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  iii.  54. 
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cliff's  of  vcd  saiiflstoiie.  But  here  and  there 
ill  creeks  and  bavs  there  arc  sandy  flats — re- 
cords of  that  older  sea-margin  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made.  It  is  upon  these 
softer  paits  that  the  breakers  have  made  most 
rapid  inroads.  Thus,  in  the  thirty  years  that 
preceded  1816,  the  Road  Trustees  were  under 
the  necessity  of  twice  removing  inland  the 
roadway  that  skirts  the  shore  westwards  from 
Arbroath,  and  in  that  year  it  had  again  be- 
come imperative  to  make  another  removal. 
The  loss  of  land  at  one  point  a  short  way 
south  west  from  the  town  has  been  30  yards 
since  1805,  while  at  another  spot  still  nearer 
tlie  town  it  has  reached  as  much  as  60  yards 
within  the  same  period — that  is,  more  than  a 
yard  every  year.  About  the  year  1780  a 
house  existed  at  the  latter  locality,  of  wdiich 
there  are  now  no  remains,  its  place  being  co- 
vered by  the  tides.  At  Arbroath  itself  a  house 
which  stood  next  to  the  sea  was  a  few  years 
ago  washed  down,  and  strong  bulwarks  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  further  encroachments 
of  the  restless  ocean. 

The  coast,  as  we  proceed  northwards,  con- 
tinues to  furnish  additional  instances  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  sea  within  the  histo- 
rical period.  '  On  the  Kincardineshire  coast,' 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,*  an  illustration  was 
afforded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  of 
the  effect  of  promontories  in  protecting  a  line 
of  low  shore.  Thevillageof  Mather.s,  two  miles 
south  of  Johnshaven,  was  built  on  an  ancient 
shingle  beach,  protected  by  a  projecting  ledge 
of  limestone  rock.  This  was  quarried  for  lime 
to  snch  an  extent  that  the  sea  broke  through, 
and  in  1795  carried  away  the  whole  village  in 
one  night,  and  penetrated  150  yards  inland, 
where  it  has  niaintained  its  ground  ever  since, 
the  new  villao-e  having  been  built  further 
inland  on  the  new  shore.'  In  order  to  check 
the  further  ravages  of  the  waves,  a  stone  bul- 
wark was  erected,  wdiich  is  still  kept  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  houses  which  stand 
nearest  the  shore,  f 

The  shores  of  tlie  Moray  Firth  afford 
several  instances  of  the  destruction  by  the  sea 
of  ancient  buildings.  Tims,  at  the  old  town 
of  Burghead,  on  the  eastern  headland  of 
Burghead  Bay,  a  fort,  said  to  be  of  Danish 
origin,  was  built  upon  a  sandstone  cliff",  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, there  once  lay  a  very  considerable  tract 
of  land,  but  the  ruin  now  actually  overhangs 
the  waves. 

A  few  miles  westward  on  the  same  coast 
stands  the  town  of  Findhorn,  wdiich  has  been 
the  scene  of  extensive  devastations.  The 
shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  is  liable  to  change 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  302. 

f  New  Statist.  Account,  Kincardineshire,  p.  275. 


its  outline,  owing  to  the  constant  drifting  of 
the  sandhills.     ]>etween  these  ridges  of  sand 
and    the    sea    margin,  there  runs  along  the 
parish  of  Kiidoss,  west  of  Findhorn,  a  band 
of  coarse  gravelly  shingle,  which  acts  to  some 
extent  as  a  bulwark  against  the  waves.     But 
that  it  has   proved  an  ineff"ectual  barrier,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  present  village  of 
Findhorn  is  the  tliird  that  has  borne  the  name. 
The  first  stood  about  a  mile  west  of  the  bar, 
the  poinfat  which  the  river  oiiginally  enter- 
ed the  Filth  before  the  eastward  progress  of 
the  moving  sand  drove  it  into  the  channel  it 
now  occupies.  The  second  village  was  planted 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  one,  but  it 
too  has  been  swept  away.  Nor  does  it  ajipear 
that  the  existing  town  is  free  from  the  risk  of 
being  overtaken,  partially  at  least,  by  a  similar 
catastrophe.    'The  little  space  that  intervenes 
between  tide-mark  and   the  north-end,'  says 
the  reverend  statist  of  the  parish,  'is  a  broken 
bank  of  sand  that  drifts  dreadfully  with  every 
hurricane, covering  the  streets  and  gardens  to 
the  depth  of  sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
this  constitutes  but  a  feeble  bulwark  against 
the  tremendous  surf  that  beats  with  a  north- 
easterly swell ;  so  that,  if  means  be  not  taken 
to  give  it  a  solid  surface,  either  by  laying  it 
over  with  turf  or  planting  it  with  bent,  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will,  by-and-bye, 
be  blown  away  altogether,  leaving  Findhorn 
that  now  is  to  share  at  some  future  period 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors.'  *    Even  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  Moray  Firth  the  ocean 
carries  with  it  its  resistless  power  of  demoli- 
tion.      Thus,  encroachments  that  had  been 
made  on  the  coast  round  Fort  George  early  in 
this  century  were  such  as  to  raise  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  fortress.    Some  of  the  projecting 
bastions  previously  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
were  then  in  danger  of  being  undermined  by 
the  water ;    and    it  was  found    necessary  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves  by  erecting  a 
kind  of  chevaux  de  /rise  in  front  of  the  walls. 
On  the   north  shore  of  the  Beauly  Firth,  a 
number  of   septilchral  cairns  have  been  en- 
gulphed    by  the  sea.     One  of  these    stands 
fully  400  yards  within  tide-mark,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  an  area  of  not  less  than 
ten  square  miles  now  flooded  by  the  advancing 
tide,  has  been  the  site  of  the  clwelliuo-s  of  the 
ancient  cairn  builders,  f 

Away  northward  still,  we  steer  our  way 
among  the  wild  tides  of  the  Pentland  Firth, 
and  the  rocky  fiords  and  voes  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles.  Here  the  power  of 
the  breakers  comes  before  us  yet  more  im- 
pressively. The  intricate  indented  coast 
line,  worn  into  creeks,  and  caves,  and  over- 
hanging cliffs  ;  the  crags,  and  skerries,  and 

*   New  .Stat.  Ace.  Scotland,  Nairn,  p.  203. 
•f  Wilson's  Prehist.  Ann.  Scot.,  p.  63. 
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soa-staeks,   once    a    part  of   the   solid    lanj, 
but  now  isolated   aiiionir  the  breakers  ;  the 
huge  piles  of  fragments  that  lie  on  the  beach, 
or  have  been    heaped  far  up  above  the  tide- 
mark,  tell    only  too  plainly  how  vain   is   the 
resistance  even  of  the   hardest  rocks   to  the 
onward   march   of  the   ocean.     The  rate  of 
waste  along  some  parts  of  these  islands  is  so 
rapid  as  to  be  distinctly  appreciable  within  a 
human  lifetime.     Tims,  among  tlie  chain  of 
the  Orkneys,  the  Start  Point  of  Sanday  was 
found    by  Mr.  Stevenson   in   1816   to  be   an 
island  every  flood-tide  ;  yet,  even  within  the 
memory  of  some  old  people  then  alive,  it  had 
formed  one  continuous  tract  of  firm  ground. 
Nav,  it  appears   that,  during   the   ten   years 
previous  to  1816,  the  channel  had  been  worn 
down  at  least  two  feet.     Probably  no  part  of 
the  British  coast  line  affords  such   evidence 
of  the  violence  of  the  waves  as  that  which 
may  be  seen  along   the  margin  of  the  Shet- 
lands.     These  islands  are  exposed  to  the  un- 
broken  fury  of   the   storms   at  once   of  the 
German   Ocean   and  of  the   Atlantic,  while 
the  tides  and  currents  of  both  seas  rush  round 
them  with  great  rapidity.     Hence  their  sea- 
board wears   an  aspect   of  such    ntter   havoc 
and   ruin   as   cannot  probably   be   paralleled 
round  any  other  part  of  our  coasts.     Against 
their  eastern  side  the  Xorth  .Sea  expends  its 
full  violence,  tearing  up  the  rocks  from   the 
craggy  headlands,  and  rolling  onwards  far  up 
into  the  most  sheltered  fiords.     The  island  of 
Whalsey;  for  instance,  lying  off  the  east  side 
of  the   Mainland,   about   the   middle    of  the 
Shetland  group,  is  completely  sheltered  from 
the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.     Yet  in  the  Bound 
Skerry  of  VVhalsey,  the  breakers  of  the  North 
Sea  have  torn  up  masses  of  rock  sometimes 
8^  tons  in  weight,  and  have  heaped  tbeni  to- 
gether  at   a  height  of  no   less  than  62  feet 
above  high-water  mark.     Other  blocks,  rang- 
ing in    bulk  from  C  to   13^-  tons,  have  been 
actually  quarried  out  of  their  positions  hi  szVm 
at  levels  of  from  70  to  7a  feet  above  the  sea. 
One  block  of  1y\  tons,  at  the  level  of  20  feet 
above  the  sea,  has   been   lifted    out  from   its 
bed,  and  transported  to  a  distance  of  73  feet 
from  SSE.  to  NNW.,  over  opposing   abrupt 
faces  as  much  as  7  feet  in  height.^-     On  the 
■west  side  of  the  islands,  the  violence  of  the 
Atlantic  has  produced  scenes  of  devastation 
of  which   it  is  difficult   to  convey  in   words 
an  adequate  representation.     Nor  is  this  de- 
molition to  be  ascribed  altogether  to  a  remote 
antiquity.     We  see  the  process  going  on  still 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  magnitude  which  can- 
not but  fill   the  observer  with  astonishment. 
In  stormy  winters,  huge  blocks  of  stone  are 
overturned  or  are  removed  far  from  their  na- 
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five  beds  to  a  distance  almost  incredible.  Dr. 
Llibbert,  in  his  work  on  these  Islands,  re- 
marked that,  in  the  winter  of  1802,  a  tabular 
mass  8  ft.  2  in.  by  7  ft.  and  5  ft.  1  in.  thick, 
was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and  removed  to  a 
distance  of  from  80  to  90  feet.  In  1820,  he 
found  that  the  bed  from  which  a  block  had 
been  carried  the  preceding  winter,  measured 
17^  ft.  by  7  ft.  and  2  ft.  s'in.  in  depth.  The 
i-emoved  mass  had  been  borne  a  distance  of 
30  feet,  when  it  was  shivered  into  13  or  more 
fiairments,  some  of  which  were  carried  still 
further  from  30  to  120  feet.  A  block  9  ft.  2 
in.  by  (J^  ft.  and  4  ft.  thick,  was  carried  up 
the  acclivity  to  a  distance  of  1.50  feet.  '  Such,' 
he  adds,  '  is  the  devastation  that  has  taken 
place  amidst  this  wreck  of  natui'c.  Close  to 
the  Isle  of  Stenness  is  the  Skerry  of  Esha- 
ness,  formidably  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
showing  on  its  westerly  side  a  steep  precipice, 
against  which  all  the  force  of  the  Atlantic 
seems  to  have  been  expended  :  it  aft'ords  a 
refuge  for  myriads  of  kittiwakes,  whose  shrill 
cries,  mingling  with  the  dashing  of  the  wa- 
ters, wildly  accord  with  the  terrific  scene  that 
is  presented  on  every  side.'* 

The  result  of  this  constant  lashing  of  the 
surge  lias  been  to  scarp  the  coasts  of  the 
Shetlands  into  the  most  ragged  and  fantastic 
cliffs,  and  to  pierce  them  with  long  twilight 
caves.  Dr.  llibbert  describes  '  a  large 
cavernous  aperture,  90  feet  wide,  which 
shows  the  commencement  of  two  contiguous 
immense  perforations,  named  the  Holes  of 
Scranda,  where,  in  one  of  them  that  runs 
250  feet  into  the  land,  the  sea  flows  to  its 
utmost  extremity.  Each  has  an  opening 
at  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  by  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  partially  admitted.  Far- 
ther north,  other  ravages  of  the  ocean  are 
displayed.  But  the  most  sublime  scene  is 
where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the 
process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating 
the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a  sort 
of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  : 
the  Atlantic,  when  provoked  by  wintry  gales, 
batters  against  it  with  all  the  force  of  real 
artillery, — the  waves  having,  in  their  repeat- 
ed assaults,  forced  for  themselves  an  entrance. 
This  breach,  named  the  Grind  of  the  Navir, 
is  widened  every  winter  by  the  overwhelming 
surge,  that,  finding  a  passage  through  it,  sepa- 
rates large  stones  from  its  side,  and  forces 
them  to  a  distance  of  180  feet.  In  two  or 
three  spots,  the  fragments  which  have  been 
detached  are  brought  together  in  immense 
heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumulation  of 
cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  quarry.'f 

In  some  places  the  progress  of  the  ocean 
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lias  left  lonely  stael;s  or  groups  of  eolumnar 
masses  at  a  distance  from  tiie  cliffs.  Such 
arc  the  rocks  to  the  south  of  Ilillonick  Ness, 
and  the  strange  tower-like  pinnacles  in  the 
same  ueiglibourhood,  called  the  Drenge  or 
Drongs,  which,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
look  like  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  with  spread 
sails. 

The  Hebrides,  not  less  than  the  Shetlands, 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  ocean  in  working 
the  degradation  of  the  land.  The  most  care- 
ful observations  of  the  force  of  the  breakers 
in  this  part  of  the  British  seas  are  those  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  dnring 
the  progress  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse 
on  Skerrvvore, — a  rock  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  island  of  Tyree,  and  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  there  being  no 
land  between  this  point  and  the  shores  of 
America.  The  average  results  of  these  ex- 
periments for  five  of  the  summer  months  dnr- 
ing the  years  1843  and  1844,  give  to  the 
breakers  a  force  of  611  lbs.  per  square  foot ; 
and  for  six  of  the  winter  months  (1843  and 
1844)  2080  lbs.  per  square  foot,  or  thrice  as 
great  as  in  the  summer  months.  The  great- 
est result  obtained  was  during  the  heavy 
westerly  gale  of  29th  March  1845,  when  a 
pressure  of  6083  lbs.  per  square  foot  was 
registered.  This  was  a  force  of  little  shoi't  of 
three  tons  on  every  square  foot  of  surface. 
The  next  in  magnitude  was  a  force  of  5323 
lbs.* 

North-west  from  Skerrvvore  lies  the  isle  of 
Barra  Head,  the  last  of  the  long  chain  of  the 
broken  and  deeply  embayed  Hebrides.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  this  island,  during  a  storm 
in  January  1836,  a  mass  of  gneiss,  contain- 
ing 504  cubic  feet,  and  estimated  to  be  about 
42  tons  in  weight,  was  gradually  moved  5 
feet  from  the  place  where  it  lay,  having  been 
rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  waves,  until  a  piece 
broke  off,  which,  jamming  itself  between  the 
block  and  the  rock  below,  prevented  any 
furtlier  movemont.f 

The  chain  of  islands,  which,  like  a  great 
breakwater,  fronts  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, has  doubtless  preserved  this  side  of  the 
island  from  not  a  little  of  the  destruction  that 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  it.  The 
greater  hardness  of  the  rocks,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  east  coast,  must  also  have 
contributed  to  retard  in  some  measure  the 
progress  of  the  waves.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  absence  of  harbours  and  maritime 
villages  and  towns  on  the  western  sea-board 
has  probably  deprived  us  of  a  record  of  the 
waste  of  these  shores  within  the  historical 
period.     Knowing  the   actual   force   of   the 
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waves,  and  seeing  how  much  they  can  effect 
in  a  stormy  winter,  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
during  the  last  few  hundred  years,  there  must 
have  been  more  or  less  loss  of  land  even  along 
the  most  iron-bound  parts  of  the  coast,  al- 
though no  memorial  remains  to  lell  exactly 
how  and  when  the  loss  was  effected. 

It  can  hardly  be,  that  along  the  thickly 
peopled  shores  of  the  Clyde,  even  protected 
as  they  are  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  iiave  been  no  inroads  of  the  sea  since 
!nan  began  to  observe  and  record  such 
changes.  Sandy  coasts  like  those  of  the 
nortii-west  of  Avrshire  seem  especially  fitted 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  advancing  waves; 
and  if  the  chronicles  of  that  part  of  the 
country  were  searched,  proofs  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  found.  Loss  of  land  along  such 
shores  is  the  more  pirobable,  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  Loch  Ryan,  which  seems  so  well 
slieltered  alike  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  shore  has  suffered  considerably 
within  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Mr. 
Stevenson  found  in  1816,  that,  at  the  town  of 
Stranraer,  the  houses  along  shore  had  form- 
erly gardens  betw-een  them  and  high-water 
mark,  but  that  of  late  years  the  inhabitants 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  erecting 
bulwarks  to  secure  the  walls  and  approaches 
to  their  houses.  Further  down  the  loch,  at 
the  village  of  Kirkcolm,  a  neck  of  land  called 
the  Scar-Ridge  had  once  extended  into  the 
sea  about  half  a  mile.  Cattle  were  wont  to 
graze  upon  it ;  but  it  was  then  nearly  wasiied 
away,  and  in  high  tides  it  was  laid  almost 
wholly  under  water.* 

By  such  a  rapid  surve)'  of  the  Scottish 
coast  line,  we  see  how  much  the  sea  is  doing 
now  towards  the  abrasion  of  the  land,  and 
how  much  in  many  places  it  has  done  within 
the  space  of  only  two  or  three  centuries.  We 
see  that,  if  the  same  agency  is  allowed  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time,  it  may  produce  re- 
sults quite  as  vast  as  those  which  geology 
proves  to  have  been  effected  in  the  remote 
past.  And  thus  wc  learn  that  the  present 
economy  of  nature  is  really  one  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  or  rather  that  there 
is,  after  all,  only  one  great  economy,  embrac- 
ing alike  past,  present,  and  future.  In  study- 
ing the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  to-day, 
we,  in  truth,  contemplate  a  continuation  of 
the  very  same  action  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
long  ages,  has  worn  down  whole  continents, 
and  which  may  do  so  again  in  the  long  ages  ■ 
that  are  to  come.  Let  a  man  look  at  the 
facts  as  he  will,  he  cannot  discover,  in  the 
past  history  of  the  globe,  any  results  which 
agencies  still   in   operation   may  not  accom- 
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plish,  provided  only  be  will  allow  them  time 
enough  for  the  operation.  He  cannot  engage 
in  a  task  more  healthful,  both  for  mind  and 
body,  than  in  thus  comparing  the  phenomena 
of  the  existing  time  with  those  of  former 
periods,  dovetailing  the  present  with  the  past, 
learning  in  this  way,  step  by  step,  as  a  child 
would  learn  it,  the  unity  of  nature,  and  cast- 
ing an  eve  forward  with  no  fearor  forebodincr 
to  the  centuries  that  have  still  to  rise. 

Next  to  the  action  of  the  sea  in  wearing 
away  the  solid  fVaiuework  of  the  country,  the 
operation  of  rivers  and  rains  deserves  our 
notice.  Not  that  the  latter  is  really  less  po- 
tent than  the  former.  An  attentive  study  of 
the  various  agencies  of  denudation  and  decay 
in  nature  cannot  but  convince  the  observer 
that  the  power  of  water  running  over  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  really  enormous  when 
its  results  are  allowed  to  accumulate  during 
protracted  and  nndisturbed  ages.  No  one, 
for  instance,  can  look  on  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  streams  in  the 
higher  parts  of  central  France — all  excavated 
by  the  rivers  wdiich  still  flow  in  them — with- 
out being  compelled  to  believe  that,  if  rim- 
ning  water  be  allowed  sufficient  time,  there 
is  hardly  any  conceivable  amount  of  erosion 
and  denudation  which  it  may  not  accomplish. 
But  though,  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years,  the  rivers  and  burns  of  Scotland  must 
doubtless  have  sensibly  deepened  and  widened 
their  channels,  the  records-of  such  changes 
are  but  few  and  scanty.  We  cannot  tell  how 
much  of  the  width  and  depth  of  the  water- 
courses is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
streams  within  the  times  of  historj-,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  geological  change  which  can 
be  actually  shown  to  have  originated  from  this 
cause  is  extremely  small  when  compared  to 
that  which  is  known  to  have  been  eft'ected  by 
the  sea. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  landslips 
which  so  frequently  occur  along  the  banks  of 
our  rivers,  owing  to  the  undermining  of  the 
cliffs  by  the  onward 'motion  of  the  stream, 
by  the  percolation  of  rain-water  and  springs, 
or  by  the  disruptive  influence  of  frost.  The 
eft'ects  of  floods,  or  spates,  too,  are  equally 
well  known,  seldom  a  winter  passing  without 
the  record  of  fields  inundated  ;  houses,  hay- 
stacks, and  corn-ricks  swept  away ;  trees 
uprooted,  bridges  destroyed,  and  even  tracts 
of  smiling  cultivation  reduced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  deserts  of  mud  and  gravel.  Such 
events  as  these  have  occurred  in  the  same 
way  in  b3Tgone  centuries,  and  are  sometimes 
alluded  to  by  old  chroniclers.  Fordun  de- 
scribes a  great  flood  which,  in  1212,  rushed 
along  the  borders  of  the  River  Tay,  and 
destroyed  the  ancient  city  of  Perth,  and 
another  of  still  greater  severity,   which,    in 


1267,  did  great  damage  on  the  cast  of  Scot- 
land. But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
devastation  which  has  ever  been  committed 
in  this  country  by  the  action  of  rains  and 
rivers,  was  that  of  the  great  Morayshire 
floods  in  1829.  Over  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  from  Inverness,  by 
Loch  Rannoch,  to  Stonehaven,  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  accompanied  with  furious  blasts  and 
whirlwinds,  and  storms  of  thunder  and  ligh»- 
ning — so  severe  as  to  resemble  rather  the 
hurricanes  of  tlie  tropics  then  anything  which 
had  been  previously  experienced  in  this 
country.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his 
work  on  the  '  Great  Floods  of  Morayshire,' 
described  what  took  place  over  a  united  line 
of  rivers  not  less  in  extent  than  from  five  to 
six  hundred  miles;  and  along  the  whole  of 


this  track  he  traced  the  march  of  n 
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the  reader  is  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
baronet's  descriptions,  he  cannot  choose  a 
more  graphically  written  volume,  or  one 
which,  without  claiming  to  be  scientific,  gives 
more  valuable  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
operation  and  the  geological  effects  of  river- 
action.  It  appears  that  along  the  course  of 
the  various  rivers  which  descend  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Highland  mountains,  horses, 
trees,  crops,  and  cattle  were  everywhere  swept 
away.  Thirty-eight  bridges  were  destroyed, 
and  a  large  number  of  farms  and  hamlets 
were  entirely  obliterated.  On  the  Nairn,  an 
oblong  mass  of  sandstone,  containing  about 
42  cubic  feet,  was  hurried  for  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  down  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  geological  eftects  of  winils  and  of  fiosts 
must,  for  the  present,  be  passed  over,  although 
some  interesting  details  of  the  engulphing  of 
the  barony  of  Oulbin  in  Elgin  under  blown 
sand,  and  of  the  progress  of  similar  wind- 
driven  sand  dunes  in  other  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  might  be  given.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  second  class  of  changes  which  liave  been 
effected  on  the  surface  of  Scotland  within  the 
historical  period, — those  of  an  organic  kind, 
— in  the  production  of  which  man  has  been 
the  chief  agent. 

IT.  Duly  to  appreciate  how  far  man  has  al- 
tered the  scenery  of  the  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  return  for  a  moment  to  a  consideration 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  forests  which,  when  he 
first  set  foot  in  Scotland,  swept  in  long  with- 
drawing glades  across  its  surface, — of  the 
wide,  black  mosses  and  moors, — of  the  innu- 
merable lakes  and  fens,  dense  and  stagnant 
indeed  on  the  lowp.r  grounds,  but  which  in 
the  uplands  were  the  sources  whence  stream- 
lets and  rivers  descended  through  glen,  and 
valley,  and  dim  woodland  into  the  encircling 
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sea.  Beasts  of  the  chase,  and  among  them 
some  that  have  heen  for  centuries  extinct 
here,  abounded  in  these  ancient  forests ; 
birds  of  many  a  kind  haunted  the  woods  and 
tlie  waters ;  fisli  swarmed  in  lake,  river,  and 
sea.  Among  such  primeval  scenery  did  our 
aboriginal  forefathers  excavate  their  rude  earth- 
en dwellings,  and  build  their  weems  of  stone  ; 
from  the  stately  oaks  they  hollowed  out 
canoes,  which  they  launched  upon  the  lakes 
and  the  firths;  and  through  the  thick  glades 
of  the  forest  thev  chased  the  wild  boar,  the 
urus,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  red-deer. 
The  vestiges  of  these  old  scenes  are  still  in 
part  preserved  to  us.  From  the  lakes  and 
peat-mosses  are  sometimes  exhumed  the 
canoes,  stone  celts,  bronze  vessels,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  early  races,  with  the  trunks  of 
oak  and  pine  that  formed  the  ancient  forest, 
and  bones  of  the  animals  that  roamed  through 
its  shades.  It  is  from  such  records  that  we 
know  both  what  used  to  be  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  how  it  has  come  to  be  so  wholly 
changed.  And  iirst  as  to  the  evidence  of  the 
peat-mosses. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  peat- 
mosses of  Scotland  are  of  a  comparatively 
modern  date.  '  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and 
other  utensils  found  in  ]>ritish  and  French 
mosses,' says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  'are  Roman  ; ' 
and  hence  he  infers  that  our  peat-mosses  are 
not  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  invasion. 
Rennie,  in  his  'Essays  on  Peat,'  gives  a  long 
list  of  various  Roman  works  of  art  found  at 
ditFerent  times  under  Scottish  mosses.  If  all 
these  relics  were  truly  Roman,  it  would  be 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  very  modern 
date  for  the  growth  of  the  peat.  But  a  good 
number  of  them, — indeed,  the  greater  num- 
ber,— are  certainly  not  Roman,  The}'  seem  to 
belong  to  an  older  time  than  the  ilays  of  the 
Caesars;  and  the  anti(|uary  now  unhesitatingly 
assigns  them  a  place  in  the  Bronze  Period. 
Thi-ir  evidence,  therefore,  cannot  prove  more 
than  that  the  mosses  may  be  more  recent  than 
the  time  when  the  natives  of  this  country 
fashioned  their  implements  of  bronze.  We 
say,  7n'i.y  be  more  recent;  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  antiquities  in  the  peat  is  of  itself  no 
proof  that  the  peat  is  not  actually  very  much 
older  than  they.  They  may,  in  fact,  have 
been  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  moss 
■when  it  was  in  a  soft,  boggy  condition,  and  so 
have  sunk  to  some  depth  beneath  the  surface. 
It  would  require  not  a  little  careful  observa- 
tion to  show  conclusively  that  the  portion  of 
the  peat  lying  above  such  remains  was  really 
formed  after  they  were  dropped  there  by 
their  human  owm-rs.  ]f,  however,  the  re- 
mains occur  not  in  tlie  substance  of  the  moss, 
but  below  it,  on  wdiat  was  once  a  soil,  and  if 
they  are  of  such  a  kind  or  in  such  a  position 


as  to  indicate  that  they  must  h.ave  been  left 
exactly  in  the  place  wliere  they  still  lie,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable,  that  they  must  be  of 
older  date  than  the  peat  which  overlies  them. 
Tried  by  such  a  rigid  test  as  this,  few  of  the 
peat-mosses  of  Scotland  can  at  present  be 
absolutely  proved  to  be  later  than  the  Roman 
invasion;  though  a  large  number  can  be 
shown  to  be  certainly  later  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  human  race  into  the  island,  and 
other  considerations  make  it  probable  that 
not  a  few  must  date  from  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  first  century  of  our  era.  With  the 
prehistoric  peat-mosses,  such  as  the  Black 
Moss  of  Argyleshire,  and  its  buried  stone-huts, 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  It  remains 
to  inquire  how  far  there  is  any  proof  of  the 
origin  of  others  within  the  last  eighteen  hun- 
dred years. 

That  the  peat  which  covers  so  many  wide 
moors  in  Scotland  has  originated  after  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  once  grew 
there,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  which  lie  among  the  lower 
parts  of  the  peat.  A  thick  grove  of  oaks 
could  not  spring  up  on  the  surface  of  a  quak- 
ing bog.  Moreover,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
which  actually,  in  not  a  few  cases,  gave  rise 
to  the  peat.  The  trunks  lying  on  the  ground 
would  of  course  intercept  any  little  )unnels 
that  might  have  been  wont  to  trickle  through 
the  woods,  and  thus  stagnant  swatnps  would 
be  formed,  in  which  the  water-mosses  would 
eagerly  take  root;  and  there  would  grow  up 
in  this  way  a  true  peat-moss.  When  we 
consider  how  large  an  extent  of  surface  was 
covered  with  wood  in  the  early  times  of  liis- 
tory,  and  how  much  of  what  was  then  wood- 
land is  now  morass  and  peat-bog,  slowly 
being  reclaimed  by  the  farmer,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  good  deal  of  our 
peat  must  be  later  than  the  daj's  of  the 
Romans.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence 
of  reliable  Roman  or  more  recent  antiquities 
beneath  those  peat-mosses,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  decide  which  of  the  mosses  in  particu- 
lar come  within  the  historical  period.  We 
may  infer  a  general  age  for  the  whole,  with- 
out being  able  to  assign  particular  dates  in 
detail.  Since,  therefore,  materials  are  want- 
ing to  enable  us  to  refer  each  of  the  Scottish 
peat-mosses  to  its  true  chronological  position 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  country,  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  fact,  that  some  of 
them  are  older  than  the  Roman  occupation, 
while  others  arc  later. 

There  are  several  ways  in  wdiicli  a  forest 
may  be  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  peat- 
moss. Tlie  growth  of  a  thick  mass  of  wood 
for  many  successive  centuries  on  the  same 
spot  tends  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  in  the 
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natural  course  of  events,  the  trees  must  in 
time  decay  and  give  way  to  other  races  of 
plants,  which  will  draw  nourishment  from  the 
mouldering  trunks.  Nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  likely,  than  that  over  tracts  which  at 
one  period  bore  a  dense  array  of  wood  there 
should  spring  up  in  later  centuries  long 
brown  morasses  and  peat-bogs.  Again,  a 
fierce  hurricane  sweeping  across  the  country 
may  prostrate  the  trees  over  wide  areas;  and 
the  fallen  trunks  and  rotting  leaves,  by  col- 
lecting moisture  and  facilitating  the  growth  of 
marshy  vegetation,  may  in  like  manner  give 
rise  to'a  peat-moss.  Or  man,  armed  w'ith  axe 
and  hatchet,  may  come  and  fell  oak,  and 
beech,  and  pine,  taking  with  him,  it  may  be, 
little  or  none  of  the  wood  away,  but  leaving 
it  there  to  rot,  and  to  gather  around  and  over 
it  a  mantle  of  peat-forming  plants.  The 
Scottish  peat-mosses  appear  to  have  arisen  in 
each  of  these  ways.  In  the  forest  of  Mar, 
Aberdeenshire,  large  trunks  of  Scotch  fir, 
which  fell  from  age  and  decay,  were  soon 
immured  in  peat,  fortned  partly  from  the 
decay  of  their  perishing  leaves  and  branches, 
and  partly  from  the  growth  of  sphagnum, 
and  the  other  marsh  plants.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  storm 
swept  down  from  the  mountains  of  Loch 
Broom,  in  Ross-shire,  and  prostrated  a  forest 
so  completely,  that,  in  less  than  fifty  years 
thereafter,  peat  was  dug  from  the  same  spot. 
In  1Y56,  a  similar  fate  was  expeiienced  by 
the  whole  wood  of  Drimilanrig,  in  Dumfries- 
shire. And  other  cases  are  known,  where,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  moss,  lie  the  remains  of  old 
forests,  with  their  trees  prostrated  all  in  one 
direction,  indicating  the  [loiiitfrom  which  came 
the  storm  tliat  hurled  them  to  the  ground.* 

The  moss  of  Kincardine,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  that  the  thick  oak  forest  which 
once  covereil  these  grounds  has  been  felled 
by  man.  At  the  bottom  of  the  moss  the 
stumps  and  trunks  of  huge  trees  were  found 
crowded  as  thickly  upon  the  clay  as  they 
could  be  supposed  to  have  grown  upon  it. 
The  roots  were  still  fixed  in  the  clay  as  when 
the  trees  were  in  life,  and  the  trunks  had 
been  cut  down  at  a  lieight  of  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Marks  of  a 
narrow  axe  were  sometimes  traced  on  the 
lower  ends  of  trees,  completing  the  proof 
that  the  wood  had  been  cleared  by  human 
agoncy.f  Here  we  see  how  a  district  of  fair 
woodland — the  home,  doubtless,  of  many  a 
stag  and  hinil,  and  the  nesting-place  of  many 
a  cushat-dove  and  blackbird — has  been  turned 

*  Rennie's  Essays  on  Peat,  pp.  30,  65 ;  and 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  720. 

f  1  ait  on  the  Mosses  of  Kincardine  and  Flanders, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edin.,  iii. 


by  man  into  a  waste  of  barren  morass  and 
mire, — a  place  of  shaking  bog  and  stunted 
heath,  where  he  cannot  build  his  dwelling  nor 
plant  his  crops,  and  from  which  he  can  ex- 
tract nothing  save  peat  for  his  hearth.  Such 
has  been  the  condition  of  these  districts  for 
many  a  long  century,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  generations  that  an  ex- 
ertion has  been  made,  at  the  expense  of  in\ich 
labour  and  cost,  to  strip  off  the  covering  of 
peat,  and  restore  again  to  the  light  of  day 
that  old  soil  which  nourished  the  oaks  so 
ruthlessly  felled. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
aboriginal  wood  and  the  growth  of  peat- 
mosses. Lakes,  too,  have  been  converted  into 
bogs,  not  by  the  direct  interference  of  man, 
yet  since  man  first  came  into  the  country.  In 
some  cases  canoes  have  been  found  imbedded 
beneath  several  feet  or  yards  of  peat,  and 
lying  on  finely  comminuted  sand  and  gravel, 
evidently  the  bottom  of  the  old  lake.  It  is  by 
the  discovery  of  such  remains  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  peat-mosses 
of  Galloway  were  once  lakes  over  which  our 
aboriginal  forefathers  paddled  their  i-udely- 
niade  canoes.  These  sheets  of  water  have 
been  slowdy  choked  up  by  the  growth  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  marsh-plants  creeping 
steadily  from  the  mai'gin  to  the  centre,  until 
one  great  surface  of  peat  has  been  formed 
over  the  site  of  the  old  lake.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  still  at  work  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  rapidi}'  does  it  proceed  in  some 
cases,  that  the  expanse  of  water  becomes 
visibly  smaller  every  year,  until  before  long 
the  vegetation  will  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  lakes.  If  there  be  springs  in  the  hollow, 
or  if  there  be  a  surface-drainage  into  it,  a 
heavy  liill  of  rain  will  liave  a  tendency  to 
swell  up  the  peat,  and  cause  its  upper  pait,  as 
it  were,  to  float  on  an  increasing  bodv  of  black 
mire.  This  may  go  on  for  a  while,  the  centre 
of  tlie  moss  becoming  distended  upwards, 
until  it  can  no  longer  bear  the  tension,  when 
it  bursts,  and  the  imprisoned  mire,  like  a  tor- 
rent of  sluggish  lava,  flows  over  the  moss,  and 
advances  into  the  cultivated  country  around. 
The  amount  of  devastation  brought  about  bv 
the  bursting  of  these  morasses  has  been  very 
great.  Farms,  fields,  gardens,  and  cottages, 
with  both  men  and  beasts,  have  been  irre- 
trievably swallowed  up  in  the  fluid  peat.  By 
the  bursting  of  the  Solway  moss  in  1772,  an 
area  of  400  acres  was  in  this  way  covered 
with  ruin  ;  and  by  a  similar  catastrophe,  be- 
tween Falkirk  and  Stirling,  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  farms  were  totally  buried. 

The  changes  in  the  production  of  which 
man  has  participated  within  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  have  not  been  confined  to  the  vege- 
table world.     Not  only  has  he  felled  forest;-, 
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given  rise  to  morasses,  cut  away  the  peat  ami 
coveret]  the  covintrv  with  corn-fields  ;  liis  in- 
fluence has  extended  in  a  scarcely  less  marked 
manner  to  the  animal  tribes.  He  has  extir- 
pated some  quadrupeds  and  birds  which  once 
abounduil ;  he  lias  reduced  others  to  extreme 
rarity;  and  he  has  introduced  new  forms  bet- 
ter fitted  to  minister  to  his  wants.  Of  the 
DOW  extinct  animals  may  be  mentioned  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  urus,  the  wild-boar,  and  the 
beaver.  The  brown  bear,  when  the  Itonians 
crossed  the  Tweed,  was  one  of  the  jia\  age  de- 
nizens of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  the  war 
wai;'ed  against  it  by  successive  generations  of 
Britons,  Ilomans,  and  Saxons,,  it  maintained 
its  ground  down  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  :  for,  in  the  year  1057,  a 
Gordon  is  said  to  have  killed  a  fierce  bear; 
and  in  an'  ancient  Gaelic  poem,  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  the  hero  Dermid  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  bear  in  Beinn  Gliiel-binn,  in  Perth- 
shire.* The  wolf  continued  a  native  of 
Scotland  for  some  six  hundred  years  longer 
than  the  bear  ;  but  in  time  it  too  fell  a  vic- 
tiui  to  the  onward  march  of  civilisation,  the 
last  of  the  race  having  been  killed,  it  is  said, 
by  that  fierce  Sir  Evven  Cameron  of  Locheil, 
with  whom  Cromwell  was  content  to  make 
peace,  after  having  subdued  the  rest  of  the 
island.f  Of  the  size  and  ferocity  of  the  wild 
cattle,  or  uri,  Cassar  has  left  a  graphic  de- 
scription :  'They  are  but  little  less  than  ele- 
phants,' he  says, '  yet  in  form  and  colour  they 
are  oxen.  With  huge  horns,  enormous 
strength,  and  great  swiftnes.s,  they  spare  nei- 
ther man  nor  beast.' 

'  Mifflitiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  ronui  in  wnody  Caledori, 
Cni-ihint;  the  fore-^t  in  his  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on.' 

Yet  this  monarch  of  the  old  woods  has  long 
since  disappeared,  unless  we  see  his  descen- 
dants in  some  of  our  numerous  breeds  of 
cattle.  Entire  skulls  of  the  animal  have,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  found  in  peat-bofvs  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  country.  The  wild  boar 
no  longer  haunts  the  woods  and  glens;  but 
not  many  centuries  have  gone  bv  since  it  was 
a  favourite  object  of  the  chase,  and  its  bones 
are  still  exhumed  in  tolerable  abundance  from 
the  marl-beds  of  lakes,  and  from  some  peat- 
mosses. The  beaver  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  build  along  the  banks  of  our  1-ivers 
and  lakes  down  to  the  time  of  David  I.,  in 
whose  reign  an  Act  was  passed  regulating  the 
export  duties  of  various  articles,  among  which 
Avere  the  skins  of  the  fox,  the  \vea.sel,  the 
beaver,  the  wild  cat,  and  other  animals.  Ske- 
letons of  the  beaver  have  been  found  in  old 

*  Flemiiig'6  British  Animals,  p.  10.     \  lb.,  p.  16. 


lake-bottoms  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  For- 
far, and  Berwick.  But  besides  the  species 
actually  extirpated,  there  .  are  some  which, 
though  not  extinct  here,  have  been  so  reduced 
that  their  extinction  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
Such  are  the  wild-cat,  the  badger,  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  iox  ;  among 
birds,  the  capercailzie  was  extirpated  during 
last  century,  and  the  golden  eagle  is  almost 
extinct.  A\  ere  it  not  that  they  are  preserved 
for  sport,  the  red-deer  and  the  grouse  would 
doubtless  by  this  time  have  become  greatly 
tliinned  in  numbers,  if  not,  indeed,  as  utterly 
rooted  out  of  the  Highland  mountains  as  the 
former  has  been  from  the  hills  of  the'  south 
of  Srotland. 

But  man  has  not  been  content  with  merely 
uprooting  the  forests,  and  extirpating  or  thin- 
ning the  wild  animals  of  ancient  Caledonia. 
In  place  of  the  forests  and  mosses,  he  has 
planted  fields  and  gardens,  and  built  villages 
and  towns;  instead  of  the-wild  beasts  of  the 
chase,  he  has  covered  the  hills  and  valleys 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  The 
cutting  down  of  the  wood  and  the  drainini;  of 
the  mosses  has  tended  to  reduce  the  rainfall, 
and  generally  to  lessen  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  and  ameli/arate  the  climate.  Sun- 
light has  been  let  in  upon  the  waste  places 
of  the  land,  and  the  latent  fertility  of  the  soil 
has  been  called  forth  ;  so  that  over  the  same 
regions  which,  in  Roman  times,  were  so  dark 
and  inhospitable,  so  steeped  in  dank  mists  and 
vapours,  and  so  infested  with  beasts  of  prey, 
there  now  stretches  the  rich  champagne  of 
the  Lothians,  the  cultivated  plains  of  Foifar, 
Perth,  and  Stirling,  of  Lanark  and  Ayr,  and 
the  mingling  fields,  and  gardens,  and  wood- 
land that  fill  all  the  fair  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
from  the  grey  Moorfools  and  Laminermuirs 
far  up  into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  Cheviots. 
In  effecting  these  revolution.s,  man  has  intro- 
duced an  element  of  change  which  has  ex- 
tended through  both  animate  and  inanimate 
nature.  He  has  ameliorated  the  climate,  and 
by  so  doing  hasaft'ected  the  agencies  of  waste 
that  are  slowly  wearing  down  the  surface  of 
the  land.  The  rivers  are  Jirobably  a  good 
deal  less  in  size  than  they  were  in  lioman 
times,  and  there  must  be  fewer  runnels  and 
streamlets.  The  old  mosses  acted  as  vast 
sponges,  collecting  the  rain  that  fell  ujjou  or 
drained  into  them  from  the  neighbouring 
slopes,  and  feeding  with  a  constant  supply  the 
brown  peaty  rivulets  that  can  led  their  surplus 
waters  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  eva]iora- 
tion  from  these  great  swampv. flats  must  have 
been  great,  and  it  must  often  have  fallen 
quickly  again  as  rain.  But  the  clearing  away 
of  the  moss  has  removed  the  source  at  onco 
of  the  rivulets  and  of  the  rain,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  disappearance  of  the  forests. 
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The  amount  of  demidation  by  tlm  combiiifil 
influence  of  rain  and  streams  must  acconl- 
ingly  be  less,  on  tlie  wljole,  than  it  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  extent  to  which  draining  operations 
have  now  been  carried  all  over  the  country 
has  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  rain  to  run 
off  more  easily  into  the  rivers.  Hence  the 
latter  swell  and  subside  again  more  rapidly 
than  they  used  to  do.  Floods,  or  '  spates,' 
have  thus  a  tendency  to  be  more  sudden  and 
violent  than  formerly;  and  w(!  may  expect  to 
find  in  an  unusually  wet  season,  that  the 
amount  of  destruction  effected  by  a  river  after 
any  one  storm,  will  be  more  marked  than  it 
would  once  have  been  after  the  same  amount 
of  rain. 

Among  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
country,  too,  traces  of  the  influence  of  man's 
interference  are  everywhere  apparent.  He 
has  altered  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
over  wide  districts,  driving  awav  plants  of  one 
kind,  such  as  the  heaths,  to  replace  them  with 
those  of  another  kind,  as  the  cereals.  The 
gradual  change  of  climate  must  also  have 
affected  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  country  :  some  plants  grow  now  more 
abundantly  than  thcv  (brmorlvdiil ;  thev  may 
be  now  able  to  flourish  at  a  higher  level  than 
before;  or  the  change  may  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  their  development,  and  they  may -have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  or  even 
extirpated  altogether.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  tlie  animal  world.  But,  further,  no 
species,  whether  of  plant  or  animal,  can  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  number  without  exert- 
ing an  influence  upon  its  neighbours.  And 
here  a  boundless  field  of  inquiry  opens  out  to 
us.  Man's  advent  has  not  been  a  mere  solitary 
fact,  nor  has  the  alteration  which  he  has 
brought  about  been  confined  merely  to  the 
relations  that  exist  between  himself  and 
nature.  He  has  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
changes  which  have  reacted  on  each  other 
in  endless  circles,  both  through  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  world.  Nor  are  they  con- 
fined to  the  past;  they  still  progress,  and  as 
years  roll  on  they  must  produce  new  modifica- 
tions and  reactions,  the  field  of  change  ever 
widening,  carrying  with  it  man  himself,  from 
whom  it  took  its  rise,  and  who  is  yet  in  no 
small  degree  involved  in  the  very  revolutions 
wdiich  he  oriffinates. 
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There  has  been  a  great  run  upon  Homer  of 
late.  L>uring  the  last  year  no  fewer  than 
four  dirt'erent  translations'  have  appeared  : 
two  of  the- first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad; 
two  of  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey. 
By  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  within 
the  same  period,  a  vehement  controveisy  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  principles  on  which 
a  translation  of  Homer  should  be  atteujpted, 
ami  as  to  the  rhytliui  most  apjnopriate  to 
such  an  attempt. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  opened  this  contro- 
versy by  three  lectures  delivered  from  the 
Chair  of  I'oetry  at  Oxford  in  the  course  of 
last  summer,  and  afterwards  published.  Mr. 
Newman  replied  to  these  lectures ;  Professor 
lilackie,  Mr.  Spedding,  and  Mr.  Monro  of 
Cambridge,  descended  into  the  field  of  dis- 
pute;  and  the  strife  has,  we  may  hope,  been 
closed  by  some  seventy  pages  of '  Last  ^^^lrds,' 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  lately  published.* 

i  ho  discussion  is  in  itself  a  very  interesting 


*  Muoli  of  tliis  arliele  had  been  wiilten  hefore 
Mr.  AriU'lil's  '  Last  Words' leaclied  us,  and  many  of 
tlie  ur-guiii./iits  uryed  in  the  following  ]iages  against 
Mr.  Ne\vm;ui's  theories  will  be  found  also  in  Mr. 
Arncdd's  final  reply.  But  we  luave  not  Ihouglit  it 
neeessary,  on  that  account,  to  e.xpunge  theiii.  Mr. 
Newman's  views  of  Homer  are,  in  our  opinion,  so 
erroneous,  and  tliev  have  been  supported  by  so 
many  periodicals,  that  all  arguments  contraanwoi, 
we  thuik,  be  repeated  too  often. 
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one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  so  from  the 
various  incidental  questions  of  criticism  and 
scholarsliip  which  it  involves.  The  writers 
who  have  taken  part  in  it  are  all  men  of  mark 
and  abilifv  ;  and  by  following  out  its  course, 
and  liv  enterini;  upon  a  few,  at  least,  of  the 
many  points  which  it  opens  up,  we  shall  be 
best  enabled  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate 
of  the  new  translations  as  well  as  of  the  old. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Newman  are  the  chief 
combatants  ;  to  them,  therefore,  our  attention 
will  be  mainly  confined. 

The  practical  conclusion  at  which  both 
these  writers  aim  is  the  rhythm  into  which 
Homer  should  be  rendered.  But  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  must  first  decide 
the  great  question,  What  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Homer's  poetry?  Mr.  Arnold 
has  selected  four  qualities  as  markedly  cha- 
racteristic of  Homer.  The  poet,  lie  says,  is 
eminently  rapid,  eminently  plain,  eminentlv 
simple,  and  eminently  noble.  Taking  this 
as  his  key-note,  he  proceeds  to  show  how 
Engli.sh  translators  have  hitherto  failed  to 
render  the  poet  worthily.  They  have  failed, 
because  they  missed  one  or  other  of  these 
characteristics.  Cowper  has  failed  because 
he  is  slow  and  elaborate;  Pope  has  failed, 
because  he  is  artificial ;  Chapman  has  failed, 
because  he  is  fantastic;  Mr.  Newman  has 
failed,  because  he  is  odd  and  ignoble. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  too  strongly  our 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  worked  out  all  this.  He  is  not  a  very 
close  rcasoncr,  but  his  criticism,  though  dog- 
matic, is  refined  and  subtle,  and  as  if  instinc- 
tively tiue.  AVith  regard  to  Homer's  rapidity, 
simplicity,  and  directness,  and  the  consequent 
inadequacy  of  Cowper,  Chapman,  and  I'ope 
as  translators,  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  likely  to  be 
contradicted.  Bentley  disposed  of  Pope; 
Charles  Lamb  has  disposed  of  Chapman ; 
and  Cowper  has  been  disposed  of  by  popular 
verdict.  Put  Mr.  Newnjan  has  maintained 
earnestly  that  Homer  is  antiquated  and  quaint, 
and  must  be  tianslated  accordingly;  and  there 
exists  a  wide-spread  notion  that  he  was  little 
more  than  a  ballad-writer:  wherefore,  Mr. 
Arnold  devotes  himself  especially  to  showing 
that  Homer  is  noble,  that  he  writes  in  'the 
grand  style,"'  a  style  which  hfis  been  com- 
manded only  by  the  two  or  three  foremost 
poets  of  the  woild.  He  finds  it  hard  to  put 
clearly  in  words  what  the  grand  style  is,  but 
he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  examples  from 
Homer,  Viigil,  Dante,  and  jililton.  We  will 
quote  the  two  instances  which  lie  selects  from 
the  last  poet  : — 

'  His  form  ]t:v]  not  yet  lost 
All  liis  ()rif,'inal  ln-iuiitness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  arclianf;rl  riiiiird,  and  the  excess 
Ot  glory  obscured.' 


And  again  : 

'  Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unelianged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fall  n,  and  evil  tongues.' 

So  far  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  words,  Mr. 
Arnold  '  thinks  it  will  be  found  that  the  grand 
style  arises  in  poetry,  when  a  nolle  tiaiure, 
poetically  (/if ted,  treats  loith  simplicity  or  with 
severity  a  serious  subject.''  Nor  is  this,  as 
one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  critics  has  maintained  it 
to  be,  a  confusion  of  grandeur  of  thought  with 
grandeur  of  expression  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
both  of  these  must  combine  in  order  to  give 
us  the  grand  style — at  least  in  narrative  poe- 
try. And  they  are  both  combined  in  Homer. 
He  has  nobility  and  depth  of  thought  on 
every  aspect  of  life;. and  he  has,  in  his  Hex- 
ameter, the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  poetical 
expression.  Hence  he  is  not  a  ballad-writer, 
and  hence  he  cannot  be  rendered  into  a  bal- 
lad-metre. 

'  This  proposition,  that  Homer's  poetry  is  tal- 
lad  pnetry,  iinalogoiis  to  tlie  well-known  ballad- 
poetry  ot  the  English  and  other  nations.  Las  a 
certain  small  portion  of  truth  in  it,  and  at  one 
time  prohably  served  a  useful  piirpo--e,  when  it 
was  employed  to  discn-dit  the  artificial  and  lito- 
rarj'  manner  in  which  Poiie  and  his  school  ren- 
dered Homer.  But  it  lias  been  so  extravagantly 
over-used,  the  mistake  wdiich  it  was  useful  in 
eouibaling  has  so  entirely  lost  tlie  public  favour, 
that  it  is  now  much  more  ini|iortant  to  insist  on 
the  large  part  of  error  contained  in  it,  than  to 
extol  its  small  part  of  truth.  It  is  lime  to 
say  plainly  that,  wdiatever  the  adruirers  of  our 
old  ballads  may  tliink,  the  supreme  form  of  epic 
poetry,  the  genuine  Homeric  munld,  is  not  the 
form  ot  the  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.  I  have 
myself  shown  the  broad  difference  between  Mil- 
ton's manner  and  Homer's;  but,  after  a  course 
of  Mr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Maginn,  I  turned  round 
in  desperation  upon  them,  and  upon  the  ballad- 
ists  wlio  li.ive  misled  them,  and  I  exclaim : 
"  Compared  with  you,  Milton  is  Homer's  dou- 
ble." 

'  Well,  then,  the  ballad-manner  and  the  ballad- 
measure,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  old  ballad 
poets,  or  arranged  by  Chapman,  or  arrangi-d  by 
Mr.  Newman,  or,  even,  arranged  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  oaiuiot  worthily  render  Houier.  And  for 
one  reason:  Homer  is  plain,  so  are  they:  Homer 
is  natural,  so  are  they;  Homer  is  spirited,  so  are 
they;  but  Homer  is  sustainedly  noble,  and  they 
are  not.  Homer  and  they  are  both  ot  them  na- 
tural, and  therefore  touching  and  stirring;  but 
tlie  grand  .style  which  is  Homer's,  is  .something 
more  than  touching  and  stirring;  itc:iu  form  the 
character,  it  is  edifying.  The  old  English  bal- 
ladist  may  stir  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  heart  like  a 
trumpet,  and  this  is  much:  but  Ilomer,  but  the 
few  artists  in  the  grand  style,  can  do  more;  tbey 
can  retine  tlie  raw  natural  man,  they  can  trans- 
mute him.  So  it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  say, 
and  say  again,  to  the  translator  ot  Homer :  'Ne- 
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ver  for  a  moment  suffer  yourself  to  forget  our 
fourth  fundaiiK'ntal  proposition, //o«/€r  is  ?<oJZe." 
For  it  is  seen  how  large  a  s'  are  this  nobleness 
Ikis  in  producing  that  general  effect  of  his,  which 
it  is  tlie  main  business  of  a  translator  to  7'«pro- 
duce.' 

This  criticism  is,  we  venture  to  tliink,  singu- 
larly well-timed,  as  well  as  singularlv  true. 
As  j\Ir.  Arnold  elsewhere  remarks,  'Of  the 
literature  of  France  and  Germany,  as  of  the 
intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  the  main  effort, 
now  for  many  years,  has  been  a  critical  effort ; 
the  endeavour  in  all  branches  of  knowledge — 
theology,  phiIosu])hy,  history,  art,  science — 
to  see  the  object  in  itself  as  it  really  is.'  In 
this  endeavour  English  literature  has  had 
little  share.  How  far  this  is  an  innate  fault, 
how  far  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  narrow- 
ness and  artificialness  wh-ich  marred  the  clear- 
ness and  the  elegance  of  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  are  not  concerned  to 
inquire.  But  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  to 
bo  regretted  ;  for  criticism,  in  any  good  sense, 
is  not  aimless  severity,  and  has  its  origin  in 
no  mean  love  of  fault-finding.  Its  proud  duty 
is  to  welcome  merit,  and  condemn  demerit 
with  reference  to  some  fixed  principles,  and 
it  has  its  origin  in  a  love  of  truth.  Of  such 
criticism  few  tr<ices  are  discernible  in  English 
literature.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  regret  the 
want  of  an  Academy  among  us,  and  we  are 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  him  ;  for  at  pre- 
sent we  have  nothing  but  eccentricity,  and 
arbitrary  likings  and  dislikings.  Our  litera- 
ture shows  no  dignity,  no  reverence  for  law. 
There  is  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man 
writes  as  is  good  in  his  own  eyes.  The  pre- 
sent ballad-mania  is  among  the  results  of  this 
licentiousness.  No  man  of  sense  or  taste 
would  speak  slightingly  of  our  English  bal- 
lads. But  to  appreciate  their  freshness  and 
their  stirring  power  is  one  thing;  it  is  C|uitc 
another  thing  to  esteem  'carolling  a  lilt'  a 
greater  achievement  than  to  have  written 
Paradise  Lost,  or  gravely  to  recommend  the 
ballad-metre  as  adequate  to  convey  the  gran- 
deur of  Homeric  feeling,  and  of  the  Homeric 
verse.  Nor  is  it  an}'  answer  to  say  that  deep 
feeling  may  sometimes  be  expressed  in  a  bal- 
lad measure.  This  does  occur  certainly, 
though  it  is  loss  frequent  than  miglit  be  sup- 
posed ;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  accident  arising 
from  the  nature  of  emotional  poetry,  and 
affords  no  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  ease  under 
consideration,  which  has  to  do  with  narrative 
poetry.     To  quote  Mr.  Arnold  again  : — 

'  It  is  of  narrative  poetry  tljut  I  am  speaking; 
the  question  is  about  the  use  of  the  ballad-form 
for  this.  I  say  tlial  fur  this  poetry  (when  in  the 
gland  style  as  Homer's  is)  tlie  ballad-form  is 
entirely  inadequate;  and  that  Homer's  translator 
must  not  adopt  it,  because  it  even  leads  him,  by 


its  own  weakness,  away  from  the  grand  style 
rather  than  towanls  it.  We  must  remember 
that  the  matter  of  narrative  j'oetry  stands  in  a 
different  relation  to  the  vehicle  which  conveys 
it, — is  not  so  independent  of  this  vehicle,  so  ab- 
sorbing and  powerful  in  itself, — as  the  matter  of 
purely  emotional  poetry.  "When  there  comes  in 
poetry  what  I  may  call  the  lyrical  cry,  this  trans- 
figures everything,  makes  everything  grand;  the 
simplest  fcrm  may  be  here  even  an  advantage, 
because  the  flame  of  the  emotion  glows  through 
and  througli  it  more  easily.  To  go  again  for  an 
illustration  to  Wonisworth  ;  our  great  poet,  since 
Milton,  by  his  performance,  as  Keats,  I  tliink,  is 
our  great  poet  by  his  gilt  and  promise; — iu  one 
of  his  stanzas  to  the  Cuckoo,  we  have: 

'  "  And  1  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again." 

Here  the  lyrical  cry,  though  takiiit;  the  simple 
ballad-form,  is  as  grand  as  tlie  lyrical  cry  com- 
ing in  poetry  of  an  ampler  form,  as  grand  as  the 

'  "  An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray !"  . . . 

Of  Paith  ;  as  the 

'  "  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love  "  . . 

of  Michael.  In  this  way,  by  the  occurrence  of 
this  lyrical  cry,  the  ballad-poets  themselves  rise 
sometimes,  though  not  so  often  as  one  might 
perhaps  have  hoped,  to  the  grand  style. 

'  "  O  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand. 
Or  ere  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Sjience 
Come  sailing  to  the  land. 

'  "  O  lang,  long  ni;iy  the  ladies  stand, 
Wi'  their  gold  combs  in  their  hair, 
Waiting  for  their  aiu  dear  lords, 
For  they'll  see  them  nae  mair." 

But  from  this  impressiveness  of  the  ballad-forra, 
when  its  suljeci -matter  fills  it  over  and  over 
again, — is  indeed,  in  itself,  all  iu  all, — one  must 
not  infer  its  effectiveness  wlieii  itssulject-matter 
is  not  thus  overpowering,  in  the  great  body  of  a 
narrative.' 

We  make  no  apology  for  those  quotations  : 
they  are  so  admirable,  both  in  thought  and 
expression,  that  every  reader,  we  think,  would 
gladly  have  more  of  them.  Much  criticism 
on  similar  subjects,  and  equally  good,  is  to 
be  found  in  these  lectures.  We  would  refer 
especially  to  the  observations  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Laureate,  towards  the  close  of  the 
'  Last  Words.' 

Excellent,  however,  as  Mr.  Arnold's  lec- 
tures are,  his  writing  is  disfigured  with  some 
blemishes.  Ho  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
a  want  of  sound  criticism  is  one  of  the  faults 
of  English  literature.  But  our  literature  is 
infected  with  a  fault  even  worse  than  this — 
a  fault  which  pervades  the  current  writing 
of  the  day  to  an  extent  quite  deplorable — the 
fault  of  affectation.  If  any  man  in  England 
should  have  taken  pains  to  free  himself  from 
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tliis  weakness,  it  was  tbe  Oxford  Professor 
of  Poetry  lecturing  in  his  own  university. 
Now,  Mr.  Arnold  is  one  of  the  most  affected 
writers  we  ever  met  with.  It  is  not  a  good 
style  of  writing  to  introduce  such  bald  trans- 
lations as,  '  They  must  expel  their  nature  with 
a  fork,' — a  sentence  which,  when  so  trans- 
lated and  applied,  is  simply  grotesque ;  and 
to  say  that  an  author  will  '  lose  himself  in  the 
vague,'  is  positively  false  English.  His  use 
of  the  word  '  alas,'  is  ridiculous ;  to  speak  of 
'the  tonic  passages  in  Homer'  is  medicinal, 
and  unpleasing;  and  it  is  very  absurd  to  tell 
Mr.  Spedding  that  ho  exhibits  '  a  little  of  that 
obduracy  an<l  over-vehemence  in  liking  and 
disliking — a  remnant,  I  suppose,  of  our  insu- 
lar ferocity — to  which  English  criticism  is  so 
prone.'  We  hardly  know  wdiether  to  laugh 
or  to  be  angry  when  we  are  told  that  '  my 
Bibliolatry  is  perhaps  excessive;'  that  Dr. 
Maginn's  ballads  are  '  a  detestable  dance,  jig- 
ging in  my  ears,  to  spoil  the  effect  of  Homer, 
and  to  torture  me ;'  and  that  certain  parts  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  '  it  is  hard  to  read 
without  a  cry  of  pain.'  Writing  of  this  sort 
is,  in  our  judgment,  a  serious  offence  ;  it  is  so 
utterly  untrue.  We  don't  believe  that  Dr. 
Maginn's  ballads  '  torture  '  Mr.  Arnold  in  the 
least;  and  we  don't  believe  that  in  reading 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  he  ever  felt  impelled 
to  utter  a  '  cry  of  pain.'  If  ever  he  did,  we 
can  only  .say  that  he  very  thoroughly  deserved 
to  be  made  to  feel  some  pain  worth  crying 
about.  The  following  passage  we  think 
worse  than  affected ;  the  strain  of  allusion 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste : — • 

'  "  The  grand  style, — bnt  what  is  the  g:i'and 
style?" — they  cry;  some  with  an  inclination  to 
believe  in  it,  but  puzzled  ;  others  mockingly  and 
with  incredulity.  Alas!  the  grand  style  is  the 
last  matter  in  the  world  fur  verbal  definition  to 
deal  witli  ailequately.  One  may  say  of  it  as  is 
said  of  faith  :  "  One  must  feel  it  in  order  to  know 
wliat  it  is."  But  as  of  laith,  so  too  one  may 
say  of  nobleness,  of  the  grand  style:  "  Woe  to 
those  who  know  it  not!'  Yet  this  expression, 
thouf;h  indefinable,  has  a  charm ;  one  is  the  bet- 
ter for  considering  it;  bonum  est,  nos  hie  esse: 
nay,  one  h>ves  to  try  to  explain  it,  though  one 
knows  that  one  mu-it  speak  imperfi^ctly.  For 
those,  tlien,  who  ask  the  question, —  What  is  the 
grand  style? — witli  .sincerity,  I  will  try  to  make 
some  answer,  inadequate  as  it  must  be.  For 
those  wh.o  !isk  it  mockingly  I  have  no  answer, 
except  to  repeat  to  them,  with  compassionate 
sorrow,  the  Gosi)el  woi-ds :  Moriemini  inpeccatis 
vestris, — Ye  shall  die  iu  your  sins.' 

Again,  we  can  fancy  Mr.  Arnold's  audience 
being  very  much  amazed  when  their  Profes- 
sor of  Poetry  recommended  to  them  as  '  a 
key-note  to  the  Iliad,'  the  following  sentence 
'From  Homer  and  Polygnotus 


from  Goethe  ; 


I  every  day  learn  more  clearly  that  in  our 
life  here  above  ground,  we  have,  properly 
speaking,  to  enact  Hell.'  Many  Oxford  un- 
dergraduates, but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Homer,  and  who  never  lieard  of  Polyg- 
notus, are  pretty  familiar  with  the  process 
here  hinted  at;  but  we  suspect  it  never 
before  struck  them,  that  in  carrying  it  out 
thev  were  living  their  real  life,  or  gaining  any 
great  help  towards  understanding  Greek.  It 
would  to  them  be  a  very  new,  and  not  per- 
haps an  uTipleasing  notion,  that  supper- 
parties  and  other  little  amusements  of  the 
kind  were  all  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  utilita- 
rian point  of  view — as  a  sort  of  'cribs'  to 
the  Iliad.  We  really  wish  Mr.  Arnold  had 
condescended  to  explain  a  little.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Arnold  should  take  pains  to  verify  his 
quotations.  One  poet  should  not  quote 
another  carelessly  ;  and  it  behoves  an  Oxford 
Professor  not  to  neglect,  even  in  trifles,  the 
greatest  of  Oxford  virtues — accuracy.  He 
quotes  a  few  lines  from  '  Ulysses,'  in  order 
to  show  that  the  condensed  and  thoughtful 
style  of  Mr.  Tennyson  would  not  be  fitted  to 
render  Homer.  And  he  illustrates  his  posi- 
tion very  successfully,  for  he  misquotes  the 
passage  so  as  to  deepen  the  thought  into 
obscurity,  or  rather  into  total  unmeaning- 
ness. 

The  more  we  appreciate  the  rare  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Arnold's  lectures,  the  more  we 
regret  these  and  such  like  blemishes.  They 
are  a  cause  of  offence  to  those  who  sincerely 
admire  him  ;  and  they  afford  a  vantage- 
ground  of  attack  to  the  many  who  will  be 
impatient  of  his  cultivated  criticism,  and  who 
will  be  abashed  by  his  general  good  sense 
and  moderation. 

Mr.  Arnold's  conclusion  on  the  practical 
question  is  startling.  He  lays  aside  one 
English  metre  after  another,  and  finally 
arrives  at  the  opinion  that  Homer  should  be 
translated  into  English  hexameters.  The 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
this  metre,  he  says,  merely  come  to  this,  that 
it  never  has  been  used  with  success.  '  Sol- 
vitur  ambulando  ;  this  is  an  objection  which 
can  best  be  met  by  producing  good  English 
hexameters.'  Taking  this  practical  test,  the 
objection  has  not  been  met  yet.  Mr.  Arnold 
tries  to  meet  it,  and  gives  us  some  specimens 
of  translation  into  hexameters.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  his  poetical  powers  to  say 
that  he  has  totally  failed.  His  peculiar 
device  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  spondee  ;  a 
device  which,  in  our  ears,  increases  the  heavy 
and  prosaic  effect  of  the  lines.  To  do  Mr. 
Arnold  no  injustice,  we  will  quote  two  speci- 
mens of  his  translation  ;  the  first  being  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  reply  of  Hector  to 
Andromache : — 
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'  Woman,  I  too  take  tiionght  for  this ;  but  tlien  I 

bethink  me 
What  the   Trojan    men   and   Trojan    women 

niifrht  murmur, 
If  hke  a  coward  I  skulk'd  behind,  apart  from 

the  battle. 
Nor  Would   my  own   heart  let  me ;  my  heart, 

which  has  bid  me  be  valiant 
Always,  and  always  iighting  among  the  first  of 

the  Trojans, 
Busy  for  Priam's  fame  and  my  own,  in  sjiite  of 

'  the  future. 
For  that  day  will  come,  my  soul  is  assur'd  of 

its  coming, 
It  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  go  to 

destruction, 
Troy,  dnd  warlike  Priam  too,  and  the  people  of 

Priam. 
And  yet  not  that  grief,  which  then  will  be,  of 

the  Trojans, 
Moves  me  so  much — not  Ilecuba's  grief,  nor 

Priam  my  father's. 
Nor  my  brethren'^,  many  and  brave,  who  then 

will  be  lying 
In  the  bloody  dust,  beneath  the  feet  of  tlieir 

foemen — 
As   thy   grief,  wljen,   in    tears,    some  brazen- 
coated  Achaian 
Shall  transport  thee  away,  and  tlie  day  of  thy 

freedom  be  ended. 
Then,  ))erhaps,  thou  shalt  work  at  the  loom  of 

another,  in  Argos, 
Or  bear  pails  to  the  well  of  Messeis,  or  Hype- 

reia. 
Sorely  against  thy  will,  by  strong  Necessity's 

order. 
And  some  man  may  say,  as  he  looks  and  sees 

thy  tears  fallinn- : 
See,  the  wife  of  Hector,  that  great  preeminent 

captain 
Of  the  horsemen  of  Troy,  in  the  day  they  fought 

for  their  city. 
So  some  man  will  say  ;  and  then  thy  grief  will 

redouble 
At  thy  want  of  a  man  like  me,  to  save  thee 

from  bondage. 
But  let  me  be  dead,  and  the  earth  be  mounded 

above  me. 
Ere  I  hear  thy  cries,  and  thy  captivity  told  of. 

So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of 

Xanthus, 
Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans'  nume- 

rons  tires. 
In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand 

fires  :  by  each  one 
There  sate  fifty  men,  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the 

fire  : 
By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds,  and  ohamp'd 

the  white  barley 
While  their  masters  sate  by  the  fire,  and  waited 

for  Morning.' 

^^  e  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary 
liberties  with  quantity  which  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  make  these  lines  scan.  But  we 
ask  in  great  amazement,  wlietiier  Mr.  Arnold 
will  seriously  maintain  that  they  convey  to 
an  unlearned  reader  the  most  shadowy  no- 
tion of  the  Homeric  music,    and  ease  and 


sweetness  ?  I'ope,  at  his  worst,  is  a  hundred 
times  more  Homeric  than  this.  Mr.  Arnold 
will  probably  call  our  opinion  'a  remnant  of 
insular  ferocity ;'  but  we  would  certainly 
concur  with  Mr.  Spedding  in  refusing  to  read 
a  translation  of  Homer  in  this  style,  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  everybody  else  would  do 
the  same.  Yet  hexameters  need  not  be 
always  so  stiff"  and  awkward  as  the  above 
lines.  Mr.  Arnold,  for  example,  quotes  a 
short  translation  by  the  late  L>r.  Hawtrey,  of 
'  Helen  on  the  Walls  of  Tioy  :' — 

'  Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-ey'd  sons 

of  Achaia ; 
Known  to  me  well  are  the  faces  of  all ;  their 

names  I  remember ; 
Two,  two  only  remain,  whom  I  see  not  among 

the  commanders, 
Castor  fleet  in  the  car — Polydeukes  brave  with 

the  cestus — 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine — one  parent  lov'd 

us  as  ii;fants. 
Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores 

of  lov'd  Lacedajinon, 
Or,  tho'  they  came  with  the  rest  in  ships  that 

bound  thro'  the  waters. 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the 

council  of  Heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my 

crime  has  awaken'd  ? 

So  said    she ; — they   long  since  in    Earth's 
soft  arms  were  reposing, 
Tl'.ere,  in  their  "own  dear  land,  their  Father- 
land, LacedajMKm.' 

— English  Hexameter  Translations,  London, 
18-17;  p.  242. 

These  lines  have  considerable  beaut}-.  But, 
in  tho  first  place,  they  are  in  direct  variance 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  love  for  spondees  ;  they 
are  reraaikablo  for  the  frequency  of  the 
dactyl  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are 
not  Homeric  in  their  feeling  or  in  their 
cadence,  any  more  than  are  the  'uexameters 
of  Evangeline.  Yet  they  show,  as,  indeed, 
Evangeline  itself  shows,  that  hexameters  may 
be  graceful  and  pleasing;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  in  the  hands  of  some  great  master,  this 
measure  may  be  so  improved  as  to  become  a 
worthy  medium  for  the  interpretation  of 
Homer.  All  we  say  is,  that  meanwhile  there 
are  no  signs  of  its  attaining  this  high  destiny  ; 
and  that,  if  it  is  fated  to  be  so  honoured  at 
last,  its  previous  condemnation,  both  by 
poets  and  the  public,  throughout  the  whole 
development  of  our  language,  will  always 
remain  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

Mr.  Spedding  and  Mr.  Monro  have  busied 
themselves  mainly  about  metrical  subtleties, 
into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  follow 
them.  Disquisitions  on  rhythm  are  seldom 
interesting;  and  while  the  origin,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  object  of  all  this  discus- 
sion was  to  determine  the  form  which  Homer. 
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slioukl  be  made  to  wear  in  English,  the  real 
attraction  of  the  argument,  at  least  for  the 
general  public,  is  to  be  found  in  the  views 
which  able  critics  have  expressed  regarding 
the  characteristics  of  the  Homeric  poetry. 
We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Newman. 

Mr.  Newman  conceives  tliat  he  has  esta- 
blished against  Mr.  Arnold  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

'  (1)  that  Homer  was  out^aml-ont  antiquated 
to  the  Athenians,  even  when  perfectly  under- 
stood by  theui ;  (2)  that  his  conceptions,  similes, 
phraseolojry,  and  epithets  are  habitually  quaint, 
straufte,  unparalleled  in  Greek  literature;  and 
pardonable  imlyto  semibarbarisni ;  (.3)  that  they 
are  intimately  related  to  Ids  noblest  excellences; 
(4)  that  many  words  are  so  peculiar  as  to  bo 
still  doalitful  to  us ;  (5)  I  have  indicated  that 
some  of  bis  descriptions  and  conceptions  are 
horrible  to  us,  tbouijb  they  were  not  so  to  his 
barbaric  auditors;  (6)  tliat considerable  portions 
of  the  poem  are  not  poetry,  but  rhythmical  prose 


like  Horace's  Satires,  and  are  intere-tinp;  to  us 
not  as  poetry,  but  as  [lortrayina;  the  manners  or 
sentiments  of  the  day.  I  now  add  (7)  wliat  is 
inevitable  in  all  high  ami  barbaric  poetry, — per- 
haps in  all  hifrb  pnetry, — many  (if  his  enerpetic 
descriptions  are  expressed  in  coarse  phyncal 
■words.'' 

Of  these,  the  fii'st  and  second  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  as  bearing  most  directly  on 
Mr.  Newman's  principle  of  translation.  In- 
deed, they  practically  include  the  third  and 
fourth.  From  them  Mr.  Newman  seems  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  way  to 
render  Homer  is  to  adopt  an  unpleasing 
rhythm,  and  employ  a  most  singular 'diction. 
His  rhythm  is  a  sort  of  ballad-rhythm, 
differing  from  the  common  ballad  in  this, 
that  we  have  a  double  instead  of  a  single 
ending  to  the  verse.  But  it  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  an  example.  We  select  what  he 
has  himself  given  as  a  favourable  specimen — 
Achilles  and  his  horses  : — 


'  "  Cheniut  and  Spotted!  noble  pair!      farfanious  brood  of  Spry-foot! 
In  other  guise  now  ponder  j'e      vour  charioteer  to  rescue 
Back  to  t!ie  troop  of  Danai,      when  we  iiave  done  with  battle  : 
Nor  leave  him  dead  ujion  the  field,      as  late  ye  left  Patroolus." 
But  him  the  dapplefooted  steed     under  the  yoke  accosted; 
(And  drooped  bis  auburn  bead  a-ide     straiijhtway  ;  and  Ihro'  the  collar, 
His  full  mane,  streaming  to  the  ground,     over  the  yoke  was  scatter'd  : 
Him  Juno,  whitearui'd  goddess,  then     with  voice  of  man  endowed:) 
"Now  .an<l  again  we  verily     will  save  and  more  than  save  thee. 
Dreadful  Achilles!  yet  for  thee      the  deadly  day  approacheth. 
Not  ours  the  guilt;  but  nuglity  God      and  stubborn  Fate  are  guilty. 
Not  by  the  slowness  of  our  feet      or  dubiess  of  our  spirit 
The  Trojans  did  thy  armour  strip      from  shoulders  of  Patroclus; 
But  the  exalted  god,  for  whom      brighthair'd  Latona  travail'd, 
Slew  him  amid  the  ioremost  ranks      and  glory  gave  to  Hector. 
Now  we,  in  coursing,  pace  would  keep     even  with  breeze  of  Zephyr, 
Which  speedie^t  they  say  to  be  :      but  for  tb3-self  'tis  fated 
By  hand  of  hero  and  of  god      in  ndglity  strife  to  perish." 
So  much  be  spake  :  thereat  his  voice     the  Furies  stopp'd  for  ever.' 


We  take  these  lines  the  more  willinglv, 
because,  except  in  the  first,  they  are  but  little 
marked  by  Mr.  Newman's  peculiarities  of 
diction  ;  and  we  think  every  reader  will  be 
in  doubt  whether  they  or  Mr.  Arnold's  hexa- 
meters are  the  least  poetical.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  monotonous  sing-song  into 
which,  like  all  ballads,  they  run  ;  but  where, 
we  ask,  as  we  asked  of  Mr.  Arnold,  is  the 
Homeric  music  ?  These  lines  give  no  sense, 
not  the  faintest,  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  Homer's  movement.  We  should  prefer 
even  the  common  jingle  of  the  legitimate 
ballad.  If  this  be  so, — and  we  leave  the 
matter  to  the  taste  of  the  reader  ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  taste,  and  hardly 
susceptible  of  argument, — then  Mr.  Newman 
has  erred  in  the  matter  of  metre.  But  more 
important  questions  arc  involved  in  his  theory 
of  diction.  He  insists  on  using  peculiar 
words  ;  and  this  is  the  main  point  at  issue 
,  between    liim     and    Mr.    Arnold,   who    pro- 


nounced that  Mr.  Newman  had  failed  to 
render  Homer  '  because  he  is  odd  in  his 
wolds,  and  ignoble  in  his  manner.'  Mr. 
Arnold  says  we  must  render  Homer  into  the 
best,  and  plainest,  and  most  familiar  English 
we  can  find.  Mr.  Newman  controverts  this, 
and  prefers  to  use  words  such  as,  old, 
lief,  IJlore,  hoven,  skirl,  muehel,  bragly, 
bulkin,  etc. ;  and  he  justifies  this  position  on 
tlie  two  grounds  we  have  referred  to  :  \st, 
That  Homer  is  essentially  quaint,  and  that 
his  quaintness  should,  if  possible,  be  repro- 
duced ;  2d,  That,  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  he  was  antiquated,  and  that  this 
feeling  of  his  antiquity  should  be  also  repro- 
duced. Mr.  Newman  reg.ards  '  quaintness'  as 
such  an  essential  element  in  a  representation 
of  Homer,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  use 
jieculiar  expressions,  even  when  the  original 
is  quite  simple.  Thus  lie  speaks  of  '  the 
lash's  canny  weight;'  he  says,  'glorious  imp 
of  Jove,'  when  he  might  much  more  accu- 
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rately  have  said  '  daiigliter ;'  and  he  de- 
scribes the  descent  of  Athene  by  tiie  words, 
she  came  'plumping  amid  them;'  which  is 
even  worse  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  comparison 
of  the  same  goddess  to  the  electric  telegraph. 
The  main  instanceswhich  he  gives  us  of  this 
over-mastering  peculiarity  of  the  poet  are  as 
follows  : — 

'  I  regard  it  as  quaint  in  Homer  to  call  Juno 
white  armed  goddess  and  large- eifd.  (I  have 
not  rendered  j3ou>rti5  ox.-ey'd^  liecause  in  a  cas^ 
of  doubt  I  sliraiik  to  obtrude  auytbini;  so  i;ro- 
tesque  to  us.)  It  is  quaint  to  say,  "the  lord  of 
briglit-liaired  Juno  lightens,"  for  "it  lightens;" 
or,  "  my  heart  in  my  shaggy  bosom  is  divided," 
for,  "I  doubt;''  quaint  to  call  waves  ?c«<,  milk 
tohifo,  bldod  dusl'i/,  horses  si/iglehoofed,  a  hero's 
hand  hroad,  words  winged,  Vulcan  Lohfoot 
(Ku>.?.ortogicjv),  a  maiden  fair  -  ardied,  the 
Greeks  wellgreav'd,  a  spear  long  shadowy,  battle 
and  eunucil  manennohling,  one's  knees  dear, 
and  many  other  epithets.' 

Now,  we  may  be  wrong,  but  we  cannot 
see  how  it  is  '  quaint'  to  say  that  a  woman 
has  white  arms,  or  large  eyes,  or  fine  ankles. 
So  far  from  being  quaint,  we  think  it  very 
natural  to  call  a  man's  liand  broad,  to  call 
waves  wet,  and  to  call  milk  white.  Neither 
can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Newman  in  holding, 
as  he  does  in  the  next  page,  that  it  is  quaint 
to  compare  Ajax  to  an  ass,  Ulysses  to  a  ram, 
the  Myrmidons  to  wasps,  or  Antilocluis  to  a 
>volf  which  kills  a  dog  and  runs  away.  Some 
of  these  comparisons  may  be  forced  or  far- 
fetched ;  but  surely  they  are  not  quaint. 
Quaintness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  certain 
amount  of  affectation  ;  and  certainly  no  trace 
of  aftectation  is  to  be  found  in  Homer.  It 
does  not  strike  us  as  even  odd  to  read  that 
^divine  Achilles  sliced  the  meat;'  thougli  we 
are  somewhat  startled  when  we  hear  of  a 
'divine  fish.'  Still,  this  is  not  quaint.  It 
is  strange ;  it  denotes  a  feeling  towards 
nature  which  is  unknown  to  us,  and  into 
which  we  can  hardly  enter  ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  straightforward,  and  not 
therefore  quaint.  Still  less  do  we  think 
that  Mr.  Newman  establishes  his  position 
that  Uoraer  was  antiquated  even  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  and  that  he  should  accordingly 
be  made  antiquated  to  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Newman  tries  to  prove 
this  by  quoting  some  of  the  many  Archa- 
isms in  Ilomer  dift'ering  more  or  less  from 
the  recognised  Attic  forms.  But  this  does 
not  prove  his  position  in  the  least.  He  might 
have  quoted  a  thousand  more,  an<l  yet  be 
far  away  from  his  conclusion.  lie  entirely 
forgets  an  all-important  link  in  his  argu- 
ment; he  must  prove  that  the  Athenians 
of  the  time  of  Pericles  did  not  understand 
these    Archaisms.     And    not    only  can  Mr. 


Newman  not  do  this ;  but,  so  far  as  such  a 
matter  is  susceptible  of  proof,  we  can  prove 
very  clearly  that  they  did  understand  them. 
Every  Athenian  learned  them  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  learned  them  again  at  school  ;  and 
read  them,  or  heard  them  recited,  almost 
each  day  of  his  life.  Nay,  more,  as  Mr. 
Arnohl  savs,  these  very  Archaisms  weie  the 
recognised  language  of  all  epic  poetry  : 
'  Everv  one  at  Athens  who  dabbled  in  epic 
poetry,  not  only  understood  Homer's  lan- 
guage,— he  possessed  it.'  And,  moreover, 
every  Athenian  delighted  in  them  beyond 
measure.  In  a  word.  Homer's  poetry  was  at 
once  familiar  and  popular;  and  we  may  be 
sure  no  poetry  is  at  once  familiar  and  jiopu- 
lar  which  is  not  undei stood.  Mr.  Newman 
gravely  says :  '  If  I  were  to  write  nion  for 
man,  londis  for  lands,  nestles  for  nests,  lib- 
bard  for  leopard,  muchel  for  much,  nap  for 
snap,  green-wood  shaw  for  green-wood  shade, 
Mr.  Arnold  would  call  me  antiquated,  though 
every  word  would  be  intelligible.'  We  think 
it  very  pi'obable  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  call 
these  expressions  antiquated  ;  but  we  think 
it  very  improbable  that  he,  or  anybody  else, 
would  admit  every  word  to  be  intelligible. 
In  fact,  every  woj'd  seems  to  us  as  unmtel- 
legible  as  it  can  easily  be.  Mr.  Newman 
might  as  well  leave  Ilomer  in  the  original 
Greek  as  translate  him  in  this  fashion  ;  and 
herein  lies  his  great  fallacy  ;  whatever  changes 
many  of  Ilomei-'s  words  may  have  un'dergone 
from  the  development  of  dialects,*  and  from 
the  general  growth  of  the  language,  unbroken 
po])ularity  had  kci)t  them  always  familiar, 
and  therefore  always  understood.  Mr.  New- 
man's language  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  case,  when  fairly  stated,  will 
stand  thus:  The  diction  of  Ilomer  was  fami- 
liar to,  and  popular  with,  Athenians  of  the 
time  of  I'ericles;  therefore  it  was  understood 
by  them.  The  diction  of  Mr.  Newman  is 
not  familiar  to,  and  is  not  understood  by. 
Englishmen  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  popular  with  them. 

Hut  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
everything  that  Mr.  Newman  can  devise; 
ailmitting  that  Homer  was  as  antiquated  to 
Pericles  and  Sophocles  as  an  Egy[)t!ian  hiero- 
glvphic,  is  it,  on  that  account,  wise  in  us  to 
make  him  antiquated  to  ourselves?  We  can- 
not, of  course,  be  positively  certain  in  what 
light  the  Athenians  regarded  Ilomer.  But 
granting  that  they  regarded  him  as  anti- 
quated, still  we  get  at  nothing  definite  ;  at 
least,  we  get  at  nothing  sufficiently  definite 

*  Surely  Mr.  Newniiin  h.is  forgotten  tlie  matter 
of  diiilei't  in  his  iirgunient.  Herodotus,  for  exam- 
ple, was  almost  coiiteniporary  with  Perjcies,  and 
j'et  nearly  as  many  uii-Attic  forms  can  be  found 
in  Herodotus  as  in  Ilomer, 
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to  be  safely  taken  as  a  £jui<.le.  To  start  with 
the  theory  that  a  translation  of  Homer  must 
produce  the  same  etfoct  now  as  the  original 
did  in  ihe  best  days  of  Athens,  is  to  assume 
that  we  know  what  we  really  do  not  know, 
and  then  to  act  on  that  assumption.  It  is,  in 
short,  to  imitate  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
model.  Suppose  a  Frenchman  were  to  trans- 
late Burns.  He  would  have  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  Burns  is  considered  antiquated, 
or,  at  least,  is  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  Englishmen.  But  would  he  do  wisely 
were  he  to  aim  at  producing  the  same  effect 
on  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen,  by  rendering 
the  poet  into  obsolete  French  ?  We  think 
not.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Newman 
■would  have  him  to  do. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Arnold's  position  that  Homer 
is,  in  the  main,  perfectly  simple  and  iutelligi? 
ble,  at  ail  affected  by  Mr.  Newman's  brandish- 
ing before  us  a  dozen  or  two  very  hard  words. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Arnold  is  speaking  of 
Homer's  characteristics  generally  ;  and  he  is 
clearh'  right  in  maintaining  that  Homer,, 
as  a  rule,  is  plain  and  easy.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  poet  of  the  same  order  in  any 
foreign  language — certainly  not  in  any  dead 
language — who  is  so  plain  and  so  easy  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  must  be  translated  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  hard 
■words,  we  ai-e  not  now  seeking  to  ti-anslate 
them  in  the  most  scholardike,  but  in  the 
most  poetical  manner.  The  object  is  to  get 
as  near  their  probable  meaning  as  we  can, 
and  that  in  the  simplest  English  possible. 
Here  Mr.  x^rnold  must  speak  for  himself;  his 
expositions  of  such  points  can  never  be 
improved  upon  : — 

'  But  here,  again,  Mr.  Newman  errs  by  not 
perceiving  that  the  question  is  one  not  of  scholar- 
ship, but  of  a  poetical  translation  of  Homer. 
This,  I  say,  should  be  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
telligible. He  replies  by  tellinii  me  that  u^uo^, 
jiJiirtoSsj,  and  atya>^f  15  are  hard  words.  ^V  ell, 
but  what  does  lie  inter  from  that?  That  the 
poetical  translator,  in  his  rendrrini;  of  them,  is 
to  give  us  a  sense  of  the  ditHculties  it  the 
scholar,  and  so  is  tn  make  his  translation  uhscure  ? 
If  he  does  not  mean  that,  how,  by  briuf»ing  for- 
ward these  hard  words,  does  he  touch  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  English  version  of  Homer 
should  be  plain  or  not  plain  f  If  Homer's  poetry, 
as  poetry,  is,  in  its  general  etRct  on  the  poelieal 
reader,  perfectly  siui|ile  and  iutelligihle,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  scholar  about  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  can  never  change  this  i;ene- 
ral  effl-ot.  Kather  will  the  poetry  of  Homer 
make  us  forget  his  philology,  than  his  philo- 
logy make  us  forget  his  poetry.' 

In  fine,  the  Homeric  poetry,  as  a  whole, 
is  direct,  simple,  and  po])ular;  and  any 
translation  of  it  should  endeavour  to  be  the 
same.  Looking  only  at  the  last  of  those 
■essential    qualities,  we   may   affirm   that,  in 


the  meantime  at  least,  unpopularity  would  bo 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Arnohl's  favourite  metre,  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  has  beeti  the  fate  both  of  the  metre 
and  of  the  diction  of  Mr.  Newman.  When 
English  hexameters  become  popular,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's ideal  translation  niay  find  favour  with 
the  world,  but  not  till  then.  W  hen  a  bal- 
lad-metre without  rhyme,  and  words  like 
liefiy,  braglv,  bnlkin,  etc.,  become  popular, 
Mr.  Newman's  translation  may  find  favour 
with  the  world,  but  not  till  then.  In  the 
meantime,  by  far  the  best  translation  of  the 
Iliad  we  have,  and,  with  all  its  artificialness, 
by  far  the  moht  Homeric,  is  the  work  of  Pope. 
Another  interesting  question  of  criticism 
raised  between  these  gentlemen,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Homeric  epithets.  In  translat- 
ing these,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  above  all  things 
be  natural  :  don't,  by  rendering  an  epithet  ela- 
borately, give  it  a  greater  prominence  than 
it  has  in  the  original :  don't  obtrude  its 
peculiarities  on  the  English  reader,  so  as  to 
gain  for  it  an  undue  share  of  his  atten- 
tion :  rather  omit  it  altogether.  In  trans- 
lating these,  says  Mr.  Newman,  above  all 
things  be  literal  :  give  the  full  force  of  the 
meaning  which  scholarship  can  bring  otit: 
if  the  result  is  unfortunate,  that  is  Homer's 
fault,  not  yours.  Here,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  we  thiidc  both  of  these 
distinguished  writers  somewhat  in  error. 
Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  us  to  lose  the  appro- 
priateness of  those  epithets  which  Homer 
confines  to  particular  individuals.  Thus  he 
will  not  translate  svjj,ij.sXi-nc,  as  an  epithet 
of  Priam,  '  asheti-speared  ;'  he  will  only  go 
the  length  of  'warlike.'  Now  this  is  carry- 
ine;  a  theory — right,  in  the  main — a  little 
too  far.  When  we  say,  '  l^riam  of  the 
ashen-spear,'  the  epithet  does  not  command 
our  attention  too  rudely,  or  concentrate 
it  too  exclusively  on  itself;  and  when  we 
(jcueralize  this,  and  other  similar  epithets, 
into  vagne  nothings  like  '  warlike,'  we  lose 
that  feeling  of  individuality  which  surely 
Homer  intended  to  con  rey.  Carrying  out 
this  principle,  we  would  tone  down  all 
the  special  epithets  of  heroes,  and  gods  and 

o-oddesses,  until  we  left  the  adjectives  with- 
&  .  11  •  1 

out  any  meaning,  and  the  personages  with- 
out any  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Newman  errs  far  more  grievously  in 
his  extreme.  By  ttanslating — as  he  ima- 
gines literally — all  Homer's  most  peculiar 
epithets,  '  singlehoofed  horses,'  'voice-divid- 
ing men,'  '  dapper-greaved  Achaians,'  etc., 
he  destroys  the  effect  of  the  poetrj",  by 
making  the  reader  pause  to  think  what 
such  expressions  can  mean.  To  paraphrase 
an  otiose  epithet,  he  himself  admits  is  wrong  ; 
hut  it  is  quite  as  wrong  so  to  translate  an 
otiose  epithet  as  to  bring  it  into  undue  pro- 
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niinenee,  to  make  it  swamp,  as  it  were,  all 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Nor  is  this  all.  For 
it  is  on  these  very  epithets  that  Mr.  Newman 
mainly  rests  his  charge  of  quaintness  against 
Homer.  His  process  is  this :  he  translates 
Homeric  words, — as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
which  no  man  can  be  positive, — in  a  very 
odd  and  cjnaint  wav  ;  and  then,  arguing  from 
these  translations,  he  says:  Homer  is  odd 
and  quaint,  so  1  must  translate  him  oddly 
and  (juaintly.  A  most  curious  specimen  of 
reasoning,  not  in  one  circle,  but  in  two.  The' 
whole  question  being — How  to  translate  Ho- 
mer,— Mr.  Newman  makes  liis  own  transla- 
tions the  argumentum,  as  logicians  would  put 
it,  from  whence  lie  sets  out.  Thus  he  says 
Homer  is  quaint,  because  it  is  quaint  to  call 
Hephaistos  '  Lohfoot.'  L>nt  the  difKculty  is, 
that  Homer  did  not  call  the  god  'Lobfoot;' 
he  called  him  KuXXo'Trodt'wv,  which  Mr.  New- 
man has  chosen  to  translate,  and  translate,  we 
think,  very  absurdly,  by  the  word  'Lobfoot.' 
Horace  has  '  Yulcanns  Ardcns  :'  if  wo  chose 
to  translate,  with  Mr.  Martin,  '  swinking  Vul- 
can,' we  might  call  Horace  quaint  or  coarse 
also.  Yet  surely  the  peculiarity  in  both 
cases  consists,  not  in  the  poet's  epithet,  but  in 
the  rendering  of  it.  So  \i.ifo-sg  civ^pwiroi 
will  be  quaint,  if  we  say,  with  Mr.  Newman, 
'  voice-dividing  men ;'  but  not  if,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  simply  say,  '  speaking  men.' 
In  the  same  way,  £ux\iriij.Toss  'Aj^aioi  is 
quaint,  if  we  insist  on  calling  it  '  dapper- 
greaved'  Achaians;  but  not  if  we  adopt 
'well-armed,'  or  even  our  old  school-friend, 
'  well-groaved.'  Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  there  is  something  'peculiarly 
quaint'  in  talking  about  the  armour  on  a 
man's  legs;  but  how  this  should  be,  he  does 
not  condescend  to  explain  :  and,  even  if  it  be 
so,  why  increase  the  quaintness  incident  to 
legs  by  using  the  word  dapper?  It  would 
certaiidy  be  quaint  to  make  Here  call  Zeus* 
alvijTa're  when  she  is  in  a  good  humour  with 
him,  if  we  must  translate  the  word  'grim- 
mest,' 'direst.'  Hut  the  quaintness  disappears 
if  we  translate  it,  '  Oh  most  dread.'  It  would 
be  exceedingly  quaint  to  make  Sarpedon  ad- 
dress Glaucns  as  if  he  were  an  apple,  and  call 
him  'O  pippin.'  But  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est obligation  upon  us  so  to  render  the  words 
w  ircVov.  We  might  go  on  thus  through  the 
whole  list  of  Homer's  alleged  peculiarities  ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  justifv  our  posi- 
tion, that  the  charge  entirely  rests  on  Mr. 
Newman's  extraordinary  translations.  Owing 
to  a  similar  confusion,  when  Mr.  Arnold  ob- 
jects to  '  trailing-robed'  as  an  English  repre- 


*  We  must  confess  our  surprise  at  findiiis^  Mr. 
Newman  speaking  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  when  lie 
refers  to  Greek  deitiea. 


sentative  of  TavJ'rfa-Xotr,  on  the  ground  that 
it  '  brings  to  bis  mind  lonQ'  petticoats  sweep- 
ing a  dirty  pa\-*nent,'  Mr.  Newman  exults 
greatly  over  the  '  state  of  his  imagination,' 
and  quotes  against  him  the  celebrated — 

•tteVXov  fASv  xaT£j(£u£v  lavov  irarpoj  sir'  ouosi. 

Can  Mr.  Newman  really  fail  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Arnold  is  not  here  objecting  to  the  idea, 
but  to  the  phraseology  in  whicli  the  idea  is 
conveyed  ?  That,  in  fact,  his  objection  is  to 
the  word  '  trailing,' — a  word  there  was  no 
occasion  whatever  to  have  employed.  In 
short,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  quaint- 
ness, Mr.  Newman  first  makes  his  facts,  and 
then  proceeds  to  argue  from  them. 

The  other  important  positions  maintained 
by  the  same  critic  with  regard  to  Homer  are, 
that  he  often  sinks  below  the  level  of  poetry, 
and  that  his  conceptions  are  sometimes  bar- 
baric and  horrible. 

The  former  of  these  was  hinted  at  long 
ago  in  the  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  But 
Mr.  Newman  goes  far  beyond  Horace.  He 
considers  that  much  of  the  Homeric  poetry 
is  not  poetry  at  all,  and  interestinnf  only  as  a 
record  of  manners.  This  we  cannot  compre- 
hend ;  and  we  really  feel  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
cussing such  matters  with  an  author  who 
instances,  as  themes  which  no  force  of  genius 
can  treat  poeticallv,  the  bringing  of  a  boat  to 
anchor,  the  toilet  of  a  goddess,  a  hero  putting 
on  his  armour.  Why  are  these  thino-s  nnpo- 
etical  ?  Mr.  Newman  does  not  pause  to  ex- 
plain ;  he  thinks  they  speak  for  themselves. 
We  think  so  too  ;  but  in  their  language  we 
find  the  very  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Newman 
finds  in  it.  They  seem  to  us  subjects  emi- 
nently poetical,  and  subjects  which  have  been 
favourites  with  all  heroic  poets.  On  such 
principles,  a  critic  might  easily  convict  even 
Milton  of  garrulity  and  want  of  poetic  digni- 
ty. W^e  do  not  mean  to  say,  liowever,  that 
Homer's  topics  are  not  various.  Mr.  Newman 
might  readily  have  found  stronger  illustra- 
tions. Homer  tells  us  how  his  heroes  cut  up 
oxen,  how  they  roasted  and  ate  them,  how 
and  what  they  drank,  how  they  dressed  and 
undressed,  and  went  to  bed  ;  and,  as  Cowper 
says,  '  to  give  relief  to  such  prosaic  subjects, 
witliout  seeming  unreasonably  tumid,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.'  But  Homer  has  accom- 
plished this,  and  he  has  accomplished  it  by 
telling  of  these  matters  simply  and  directly. 
They  were  forced  upon  him ;  they  came  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  narrative,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  called  garrulous  and  unpoetical  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  pass  them  over. 

'  I  said  that  Homer  did  not  rise  and  sink  with 
Ills  subject,  was  never  to  be  called  prosaic  and 
low.  This  gives  surprise  to  many  persons,  who 
object  that  parts  of  tiie  Iliad  are  certainly  pitch- 
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eil  lower  thun  others,  and  who  vemiiid  me  of  a 
nuiiiln.T  of  absohitfcly  level  passages  in  Homer. 
But  I  never  denied  that  a  sul^ct  must  rise  and 
sink,  that  it  must  have  its  elevateil  and  its  level 
regions;  all  I  deny  is,  that  a  poet  can  be  said  to 
rise  and  sink  when  all  that  he,  as  a  puet,  can  do, 
is  perfectly  well  done ;  when  he  is  perfectly 
sound  and  good,  that  is,  perfect  as  a  poet,  in  the 
level  regions  of  his  subject  as  well  as  in  its  ele- 
vated regions.  Indeed,  what  distinguishes  the 
greatest  masters  of  poetry  from  all  othei's  is,  tliat 
they  are  perfectly  sound  and  poetical  in  these 
level  regions  of  their  snbject;  in  these  regions 
which  are  the  great  difficulty  of  all  poets  but  the 
very  greatest,  which  they  never  quite  know 
what  to  do  with.  A  poet  may  sink  in  these 
regions  by  being  falsely  grand  as  well  as  by  be- 
ing low;  he  sinks,  in  short,  whenever  he  does 
not  treat  his  matter,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  perfectly 
good  and  poetic  way.  But,  so  long  as  he  treats 
it  in  this  way,  he  cannot  be  said  to  si/it,  what- 
ever his  matter  may  do.' 

Again,  to  say  that  Homer  is  garrulous  and 
commonplace,  because  of  the  '  chattiness'  of 
some  of  his  characters,  is  surely  a  sad  confu- 
sion of  ideas  We  candidly  confess  that  we 
often  find  Nestor — not  to  speak  it  pvol'anely 
— exceedingly  tiresome ;  but  why  blame 
Homer  for  this  ?  In  doing  so,  we  entirely 
leave  out  of  sight  one  of  his  most  striking 
qualities — his  di'amatic  jjower.  It  would 
have  been  quite  easj'  to  have  informed  us, 
once  for  all,  that  one  of  his  cliaracters  was  a 
prosy  old  man,  much  addicted  to  telling  long 
stories  about  his  youth  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion;  and  tboi-eafter  to  have  spared  us  all 
Nestor's  harapgues.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  Homer's  method  ;  it  could  not  have 
been  the  method  of  any  narrative  poet,  gifted, 
at  the  same  time,  with  dramatic  genius.  We 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  accuse  Shak- 
speare  of  evil  passions  and  debasing  ideas, 
because  he  has  drawn  Edmund  and  lago. 

Yet  more  sweeping,  and  yet  more  errone- 
ons,  is  Mr.  Newman's  view,  that  'some  of 
Homer's  descriptions  and  conceptions  are 
horrible  to  us,'  and  that  such  descriptions  and 
conceptions  are  to  be  found  in  his  poetry,  be- 
cause he  \vas  the  baibaric  poet  of  a  barbaric 
age.  This  notion  is  evidently  very  deeply 
rooted  in  Mr.  Newman's  mind,  and  it  pev- 
vailes  all  his  criticism.  It  is  connected  with 
his  theory  tliat  Homer  is  not  only  as  anti- 
quated to  us  now,  as  Mr.  Newman  lielieves 
bini  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ; 
but  also  '  absolutely  antique,  being  the  poet 
of  a  barbarian  age.'  Mr.  Newman  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  '  the  noble  barbarian,'  and 
likens  him  to  '  a  wild  horse  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks.' And,  with  his  usual  fairness,  he  gives 
instances.  Homer,  it  appears,  is  '  disgusting 
and  horrible,  when  Hecuba  wishes  to  "cling 
on  Achillo.s,  and  eat  up  his  liver;"  when  (as 
Jupiter  says)  Juno  would  gladly  eat  Priam's 


cliildren  raw  ;  when  Jupiter  hanged  Juno  up, 
and  fastened  a  pair  of  anvils  to  her  feet ;  also 
in   the  description   of  dreadful   wounds,  and 
the  treatment  which  (Priam  says)  dogs  give 
to  an  old  man's  corpse.'     Now  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Homer  is  narrating  tlie  varied 
incidents  of  a  furious  and  protracted  war.     It 
was,  therefore,  not  only  natural,  but  necessary 
that  he  should  depict  tlie  horrors  of  war — 
wounds,  and  deatli,  and  the  indignities  whicli 
await  the  unburied  dead.     In  a  certain  sense, 
these  things  are  horrible,  no  doubt;  but  they 
are  the  inevitable   accompaniments  of  war  ; 
and  the  waging  of  war  is  not  confined  to  bar- 
barians, nor  the  celebration  of  it  to  barbaric 
poets.     Milton,  in  his  fall   of  the   angels,  in 
the  torments  of  the  burning  marl,  in  the  be- 
getting of  sin  and  death  into  the  world,  sets 
forth  themes,  in  a  sense,  far  more  '  disgusting 
and  horrible' than  anything  in  Homer;  but 
is    Milton,    on    that    account,   a    barbarian  ? 
Dante,  more  physical  than  Milton,  is  perhaps 
a  better  illustration  ;  and  what  will  Mr.  New- 
man  say   of  Dante's   Hell  ?      Are    all    the 
wounds  and  dying  agonies  in  the  Iliad  put 
together,  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
Ugolino  gnawing,  in  the  sea  of  ice,  the  head 
of  his  murderer  i     And  this  and  many  other 
such   purely  physical  horrors  can  hardly  be 
thought   essential   to   Dante's  subject,  while 
Homer's  descriptions   of  wounds   and  death 
wore  absolutely  essential  to  Ids.     Nor  must 
we  press  too  far  Hecuba's  wish  to  cat  up  the 
liver  of  Achilles.     Mr.  Newman's  literal  habit 
of  mind  here  leads  him  very  far  asti'ay.     He 
can   make  no  allowance  for  exaggeration  of 
expression.     Ho  seems  to  believe  that  Hecuba 
was  seriously  desirous  of  such  a  meal.     Now, 
without  venturing  to  dogmatize  about  that 
matron's  tastes,  this  appears  to  us  a  mistake. 
People  don't  always  mean  exactly  what  they 
say.     When  Beatrice,  for  example,  burst  into 
that   outrageous    speech,    '  Oh    God,   that    I 
were  a  man,   I   would  eat  his  heart  in  the 
market-place,'  no  one,  we  should  fancy,  re- 
gards her  as  '  disgusting.'     We  sim[ily  think 
that  her  generous  affection  for  Hero  has  led 
her  into  an  extreme  violence  of  language.  We 
are  perfectly  certain  that  she  would  rud  have 
eaten  Claudio's  heart,  cither  in  the  market- 
place, or  even  in  a  place  of  greater  privacy. 
And  so  with  Hecuba.     Only  we  must  remem- 
ber tliat  Hecuba's  liatred  of  tlie  slayer  other 
sons,  and   the  overthrower  of  her  city  and 
kingdom,  was  a  far  stronger  emotion  than  the 
love  of  Beatrice  for  her  cousin,  and,  therefore, 
more  naturally  prompted  a  violent  figure  of 
speech.     And   the    exclamation  which    '  dis- 
gusts' Mr.  Newman  is  such  a  figure,  and  no- 
thing beyond.     It  is  no  more  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally than  the  remark  of  the  French  husband, 
that  when  first  he  married  his  wife  he  was 
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so  fond  of  her  lie  could  have  eaten  her,  and 
that  a  few  years  later  he  was  very  sorry  he 
had  not  done  so.  As  for  Homer's  ideas  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  to  handle  them  fidly 
would  demand  a  separate  treatise.  Where- 
fore we  decline  to  enter  on  the  subject  now, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  observation 
that,  to  our  minds,  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing ver}'  laughable  in  the  notion  of  the 
father  of  gods  and  men  hanging  his  refractory 
wife  out  of  heaven  till  she  recovered  her  tem- 
per ;  but  certainly  nothing  either  '  disgusting 
or  horrible.' 

Such  discussion  may  seem  idle ;  but  we 
dwell  on  it  because  this  notion  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  Homer  and  his  age  is  quite  fatal  to 
any  true  understanding  of  the  poet.  And  it 
is  far  too  generally  entertained.  Thus  a  critic 
ill  the  Westminster  Review  writes  as  follows  : 
'  The  life  of  the  heroic  age  was  marked  by 
that  aimless  activit}'  which  first  to  last 
distinguished  Greek  civilisation.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  hero  was  war,  not  for  an  idea,  not 
even  for  aggression  or  defence  as  a  chief 
object,  but  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  only 
business  of  the  ancient  equivalent  of  a  gentle- 
man. His  virtues  and  vices  were  those  almost 
of  savages;  his  mere  animal  instincts  were 
by  far  the  most  predominant ;  and  he  sinks 
in  any  moral  estimate  below  the  modern 
type,  far  more  clearly  than  he  rises  abo\e  that 
of  the  gorilla.'  This  is  mucli  in  the  style  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  flippant  sneer  at  Achilles 
as  a  great  bully,  who  went  about  blustering 
in  a  suit  of  celestial  armour,  while  a  horse- 
shoe was  all  ho  required;  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship is  as  liberal  and  as  absurd  with  regard 
to  the  legend  how  Thetis  plunged  her  child 
in  the  Styx,  as  is  Mr.  Newman  in  the  mean- 
ing he  attaches  to  Hecuba's  outbreak  of 
wrath  and  hatred.  No  criticism  could  be 
more  erroneous.  Wo  greatly  prefer  jMr. 
Gladstone's  extreme  of  finding  in  Homer  the 
precept,  and  in  his  heroes  the  example,  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  The  honourable  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  the  heroic  ages,  as  com- 
pared with  her  comparative  degradation  in 
the  later  days  of  Greece,  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  Altogether,  the  Homeric 
heroes  seem  men  of  loftier  natures  than  the 
astute  and  unscrupulous  Greek  of  the  times 
of  Themistocles  and  Alcibiades.  The  latter 
were  far  more  cruel,  and  far  less  chivalrous. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  sentiment  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  sentiment  of  Homer — 
the  noble  hostility  of  Glaucus  and  Dionied, 
and  the  treatment  of  Nicias  and  "Demosthenes 
at  Syracuse.  Th(3  Westminster  Reviewer 
ranks  the  Homeric  heroes  below  the  knights 
of  chivalry  ;  but  we  cannot  see  their  inferior- 
ity. Brave,  generous,  courteous,  friendly, 
truth-loving,    we    know   not   what  more   is 
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requisite  to  make  the  perfect  knight.  In  the 
matter  of  humanity,  thev  were  at  least  as  far 
advanced  as  the  men  of  the  midille  ages.  The 
insult  offered  to  the  corpse  of  Hector  arose 
from  an  impulse  of  grief  and  rage,  afterwards 
regretted  and  atoned  for;  the  slaughter  of 
twelve  Trojans  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclns — 
even  laying  aside  the  element  of  the  idea  of 
sacrifice — isnothing  compared  tothe  atrocities 
of  Cceur  de  Lion  at  Acre,  or  of  the  Black 
Prince  at  Limoges.  And  yet  the  English 
King  and  the  English  Prince  are  generallv 
regarded  as  the  ideals  of  chivalry.  Except 
the  instances  we  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
member no  trace  of  deliberate  cruelty  in 
Homer.  Tlie  history  of  the  middle  ages  is 
filled  with  them.  Mr.  Hallam,  a  well-quali- 
fied judge  on  such  a  matter,  considers  the 
Achilles  of  Homer  as  '  the  representative  of 
chivalry  in  its  most  general  form,  with  all  its 
sincerity  and  unvielding  rectitude,  all  its  cour- 
tesies and  munificence.'  He  compares  him 
to  the  Cid,  yet  '  will  not  say  that  the  Spanish 
hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart  of  Achilles 
in  gracefulness  and  urbanitv.'  *  And  Achilles, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  least  attractive  character 
in  the  Iliad.  More  than  all  the  others,  he 
reminds  us,  by  his  thirst  for  indiviilnal  distinc- 
tion, of  what  was  most  selfish  and  most  un- 
wortliv  in  the  spirit  of  chivalrv.  Far  nobler, 
to  our  thinking,  was  the  self-control  of  Diomed, 
the  wise  policy  of  LTlysses,  the  pure  patriotism 
of  Hector,  Again,  the  Reviewer's  remark,  that 
the  Homeric  heroes  did  not  go  to  war  for  an 
idea,  or  for  conquest,  but  because  it  was  their 
sole  occupation,  is  exactly  untrue  of  those  of 
whom  he  makes  it,  is  exactly  true  of  the 
modiieval  knight.  Never  was  war  waged 
more  purely  for  an  idea  than  was  the  war  of 
Troy.  It  was  waged  to  wipe  out  a  national 
insult,  to  avenge  a  national  dishonour.  Almost 
every  chief  who  took  part  in  it  had  recoiled 
at  first  from  the  perilous  enterprise.  One 
had  disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothing ; 
another  had  feigned  madness,  and  was  found 
ploughing  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  Once 
embarked  in  it,  they  persevered  to  the  end  ; 
but  so  far  from  regarding  war  as  a  pleasure, 
or  as  their  only  occupation,  it  was  to  them  a 
grievous  labour  and  sorrow :  they  longed  ever 
that  they  might  return  to  their  homes  and 
their  wives,  redress  the  disorders  wdiich  their 
absence  had  occasioned,  wage  toilsome  strife  ■ 
no  longer,  but  rule  their  kingdoms  in  security 
and  peace.  Menelaus,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  happy  in  his  rest,  lias  no  thought 
less  present  to  his  mind  than  that  of  war. 
But  wdiile  before  Troy  it  was  then  their  duty, 
and  must  be  done.  Achilles,  warned  of  his 
approaching  death,  is  unmoved. 

*  MidJle  .igcs,  iii.  392. 
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'So  let  it  bt! 
Porteuts  ;in(]  pradigies  are  lost  on  me.' 

When  eveil  Agaraeinnon  himself  gives  way 
for  a  moment,  and  thinks  of  return,  Ul3'sses 
upbraids  him,  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  translates 
and  calls  a  '  tonic  passage  :' 

'  Ab,  unworthy  king,  some  other  inglorious  army 
Sh'd.-t  tliou  command,  not  rule  over  «»,  whose 

]ionion  for  ever 
Zens  hath  made  it,  from  youth  right  np  to  age, 

to  be  winding 
Skeins  of  grievous  wars,  till   every  soul  of  us 

perish.' 

And  still  more  lofty  and  pathetic  is  the  speech 
of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus  : 

'  Uould  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fi'dds,  nnr  urge  thy  soul  to  war: 
But  since,  alas!  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease  and  death's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  lite  which  others  [lay  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  niUure  owe.'  * 

Throughout  the  Iliad,  indeed,  we  shall  find 
every  variety  of  exalted  emotion.  We  have 
patriotism  overcoming  the  purest  and  tenderest 
affection,  in  the  parting  between  Hector  and 
Andromache:  the  first  and  finest  suggestion 
of  that  sentiment  of  true  chivalry  : 

'  T  could  not  love  thee,  de:ir,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 

We  have  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  : 

'  His  was  the  fate  to  suffer  grievous  woe. 
And  mine  to  mourn  without  forgetfulness, 
While  onward,  and  still  on,  the  seasons  tlow, 
While  he  yet  absent  and  I  comfortless.'  f 

We  have  a  scorn  of  falsehood — an  honour- 
able love  of  fame;  and  for  all  that  is  over- 
whelming in  sorrow,  all  that  is  dignified  in 
manly  sutiering,  all  that  is  impressive  in  the 
changes  of  human  destiny,  we  know  not 
where  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  interview  be- 
tween Priam  and  Achilles. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  these  so- 
called  barbarians  practised  the  lofty  virtues 
of  endurance  and  obedience  to  duty,  simply 
because  it  was  right  so  to  do.  They  loved 
them  for  themselves  alone.  What  hope  had  they 
of  recompense — or  of  future  reward  ?  Thcirfn- 
ture  was  nothingness  and  gloom.  The  shade 
of  Achilles  himself  tells  us  of  his  state  in  Ilades: 

*  We  iiuote  the  oi'ighml,  f<ir  Pope's  translation — 
though  the  best — is  territdy  artificial,  especially 
the  latter  part: 

w  T(>of,  io^ilv  yuv  TrSXeiwv  Tfpi  rSfic  tpvyovTC 
uid  Hi  licWnt^ict'  iiyr/pci)-r'  dOaviruj  rs 
l(7(7£(7(3',  ovre  KSV  ovriis  ivi  Trpwrotiri  ^a;^o(/if)i', 
ovre  Kc  ci  oriWotfu  luix'if  ^"f  KV^iai'Eipiti'' 
vvv  6' — ^ftiTr}^  yafi  ICvpfS  irpEirraaiv  6iii/droto 
jjvpinc,  ai  oiiK  iart  iftvycTv  ^ftdruv  ui^'  viro^u^iu — 

f  Mr.  Worsley's  Odyssey,  B.  III. 


'"Scoff*  not  at  death,"  he  answered,  "noble 

chief! 
Ratlier  would  I,  in  the  sun's  warmth  divine, 
Serve  a  poor  churl  who  drags  his  days  in  grief, 
Thau  the  wliole   lordship  of   the   dead   were 

mine." ' 

Such  was  the  future  of  their  noblest  and 
their  best.  And  yet,  even  with  this  before 
them,  they  scorned  to  lead  a  life  of  'let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  Rather 
a  proud  resignation — accepting  their  destiny 
bravely,  as  a  thing  beyond  their  control — 
welcoming  frankly  all  the  immediate  good 
which  life  could  give — enjoying  pleasure  with 
the  full  force  of  their  nature — above  despon- 
dency, though  without  hope — exhibiting,  in 
its  highest  perfection,  that  noblest  of  manly 
virtues,  the  virtue  of  fortitude — preserving 
honour — fulfilling  duty — carrying  out,  in  a 
word,  the  I'ojaev  of  Sarpedon.  And  the 
poem  which  depicts  this  life  is  a  barbaric 
poem,  and  the  men  who  lived  it  were  gorillas ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that,  in 
attempting  to  translate  Homer,  Mr.  Newman 
has  altogether  mistaken  his  powers.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  he  is  a  profound 
scholar,  and,  as  a  prose  writer,  he  has,  we 
think,  few  rivals  for  power  of  thought,  for 
loftiness  of  feeling,  or  for  purity  of  diction. 
But  he  Jacks  the  faculty  divine;  and  will 
never,  therefore,  write  poetry.  More  than 
this,  we  doubt  his  capacit}'  as  a  critic  of 
poetry.  We  certainly  think  that  he  has  gone 
fur  astray  in  his  estimate  of  Homer.  lie 
seems  deficient  in  imagination,  and  in  the 
sympathetic  power  of  entering  into  an  author's 
feeling.  Any  sense  of  humour  has  been 
denied  him.  He  is  the  most  literal  of  men. 
All  imaginary  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Strepsiades,  which  he  introduces  in  order  'to 
vary  his  tedious  details,'  is  the  heaviest  spe- 
cimen of  jocularity  we  ever  read.  He  is 
often,  indeed,  unwittingly  entertaining  in  his 
verbal  disquisitions.  It  is  diflicult  to  restrain 
a  smile  when  an  argument  is  set  forth  to  show 
that  such  words  as^  sweat,  haul, plump,  maul, 
fell,  hang,  splash,  smash,  thumpi,  tug,  scud, 
sprawl,  spank,  etc.,  are  eminently  epical,'  as 
if  this  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  particular  word  happens  to  be 
used — when  the  claims  of  wench  to  be  a 
'patrician'   word    are   warmly   urged — when 

*  AVe  think  this  rendering  not  bite  Mr.  Worslpy's 
usual  scholarsliip.  In  tlie  tii-»t  place,  Ulysses  had 
not '  scoffed'  at  death ;  Init  iiad  ratlier  exalted  it.  In 
the  second  place,  naoavSa  cannot  mean  to  'scoff.' 
Rather  it  means — Don't  try  to  comfort  me  about 
death — don't  try  to  persuade  me  that  death  is 
pleasant — in  short,  don't  try  to  talk  me  over:  the 
same  force  of  the  preposition  is  in  nafriyufiii.i  ond 
TTaiiiljinith  and  again  in  the  endowment  of  Aphro- 
dite, 

Iliip(/KJCT(S,  li  t'  EhAtipc  y6ov  77ti*-a  Trcp    <ppom6^Tfi)V, 
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sputter  is  recommended  as  epical,  wliile  spit 
is  held  feeble  and  mean — when  we  arc  gravely 
assnred  that  many  ladies  'do  not  distinctly 
know  what  lasti/  means,  but  have  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  it  is  very  near  to  lustfuV 
With  what  reasonings  can  we  hope  to  con- 
vince a  writer  who,  liaving  translated  Helen's 
self-reproach — 

Aafp  SfiETo,  xuvof  xaxoij-Tj^avou,  m^uoiiSS-i\g — 

O  brother  thou  of  me,  who  am  a  mischief- work- 
ing vixen, 
A  numbing  horror — 

tliinks  such  a  rendering  too  'mild,'  and  a 
'  pious  fraud,'  and  suggests  as  an  improve- 
ment. 

Quoth  she,  I  am  a  gramsonie  bitch, 
If  woman  bitch  may  bee. 

xVnd  when,  at  the  end  of  bis  treatise,  Mr. 
Newman  tells  us  that  he  regards  it  as  '  a 
question  about  to  open  hereafter,'  whether  the 
old  dissyllabics,  houmlis,  laiidis,  kartis,  and 
even  the  final  -en  in  plural  verbs,  'wo  dancen, 
they  singen,  etc.,  which  still  subsists  in  Lanca- 
shire,' should  not  be  employed  in  translating 
Homer,  we  feel  that  nothing  more  can  be 
said.  We  almost  regret  having  olijected  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  fondness  for  the  vvo'rd  '  alas,' — it 
is  so  plainly  the  oidy  word  here  appropriate. 
Professor  Blackie's  views  on  our  subject 
were  expounded  in  a  temperate  paper  in 
MacmiUans  Magazine  for  August  last.  They 
are  mainly  three — that  Homer  must  be  trans- 
lated in  rhyming  metre ;  that  he  was  essen- 
tially a  '  popular  minstrel,'  or  '  ballad-singer;' 
and  that,  accordingly,  be  should  bo  translated 
into  a  ballad  measure.  Professor  Blackie  up- 
holds the  '  troublesome  and  modern  bondage 
of  Riming,'  on  the  broad  ground  that  it  is  an 
ornament,  and  gives  richness  to  the  verse. 
'  There  is  always,'  he  says,  '  a  jtrimd  facie 
case  for  its  adoption  in  any  English  poem.' 
Even  from  this  general  proposition  we  venture 
to  dissent.  Rhyme,  at  least  in  a  poem  of 
great  length,  is,  we  think,  an  incumbrance. 
In  the  words  of  Milton's  preface, '  Rime  being 
no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of 
poem  or  good  verse,  in  larger  works  espe- 
cially, but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age, 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre; 
graced,  indeed,  since  by  the  use  of  some 
famous  modern  poets,  carried  away  by  custom, 
but  much  to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance, 
and  constraint,  to  express  many  things  other- 
wise, and,  for  the  most  part,  worse  than  else 
they  would  have  expressed  them.'  I'rofessor 
Blackie  fears  that  a  poem  not  in  rhyme  will 
be  unpopular.  But  surely  Milton  can  hardly 
be  called  unpo])ular.  Nor,  in  onr  own  time, 
have  the  '  Idylls  of  the  Kiiig'  failed  to  win 
general  favour.     On  the  particular  question 


of  translating  Homer,  the  objections  to  rhyme 
arc  greatly  increased.  Cowper  pronounced 
a  just  translation  in  rhyme  'impossible;'  and 
Mr.  Aiiiold  and  Mr.  Newman,  agreeing  in 
nothing  else,  agree  in  this.  Mr.  Newman  says 
it  '  forbids  faithfulness;' and  he  concurs  also 
with  Mr.  Arnold  in  rejecting  it  for  a  reason 
yet  more  deeply  rooted — i.e.,  that  rhyme 
tends  inevitably  to  throw  the  lines  into  pairs, 
and  the  movement  of  the  original  is  thus 
destroyed.  This  objection  is  not  conclusive 
against  a  metre  like  the  metre  of  Marmion  ; 
nor  against  a  rhyming  stanza ;  because,  as  Mr. 
Worsley  points  out,  '  the  more  complicated 
the  correspondences  in  a  poetical  measure,  the 
less  obtrusive  and  absolute  are  the  rhymes' 
(Preface,  p.  12).  But  it  is  fatal  against  the 
couplet.  In  answer.  Professor  Blackie  main- 
tains that  'the  basis  of  the  Homeric  rhythm 
is  the  couplet.'  Wo  cannot  think  so.  Multi- 
tudes of  Homer's  lines  are  intrinsically  isolat- 
ed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  runs  beyond 
the  coui)let  whenever  it  suits  liim.  Professor 
Blackie  quotes  six  lines  from  the  24th  Book 
of  the  Iliad  to  support  his  opinion.  The  in- 
duction is  rather  limited  ;  but  even  in  these 
six,  the  two  last  lines  are  not  properly  cou- 
plets ;  and  had  Mr.  Blackie  quoted  the  six  im- 
mediately succeeding  lines,  he  would  have 
found  the  couplet  entirely  disregarded  ;  and 
that,  too,  in  a  passage  of  pure  narration,  in 
wdiich,  if  anywhere,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
observed.  If  the  reader  will  take  up  Homer 
at  random,  and  read  any  single  page,  he  will 
see  at  once  that  Homer  never  concerns  him- 
self with  the  couplet  at  all. 

The  ballad  question  was  fully  discussed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  we  care  not 
to   re-open    it.      Professor    Blackie    has    tlic 
popular  side.    We  notice  even  Dean  Milman, 
in  his  memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay,  speaking  of 
Homer  as  'the  prince  of  ballad-writers.'    We 
cannot  admit  the  poet's  claims  to  this  ques- 
tionable sceptre.    Some  characteristics  of' the 
ballad — the  stirring  life,  the  rapid  movement 
—  Homer  has  un(]uestionably.     But  he  has, 
besides,    many    diflerent,   and    many    higher 
characteristics,  which  raise  him  far  out  of  the 
region  of  the  balladist.      The  balladist  is  ex- 
ternal only,  is  unreflective,  and  undignified. 
Homer  is  external  also;  but  his  poetry, thoagh, 
of  course,  in  no  way  resembling  the  analysis 
of  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  is  yet  pervaded  by 
what  Mr.  Arnold ^truly  calls  'the  noble  and 
profound    application    of   ideas    to    life'  and 
dignity  is  his  unfailing  quality.    A  late  acute 
critic*  censures  Mr.  Arnold   for   speaking  of 
Homer's  poetry  as  of  hn  '  intellectual  order,' 
and,  therefore,  almost  similar  to  the  poetry  of 
Milton  ;  and  would  i-ather  liken  the  Greek  epic 

*  Spectator,  March  22,  1862. 
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to  the  early  Hebrew  paston'ls.  Wo  willingly, 
for  the  sake  of  the  present  discussion,  accept 
the  comparison.  For  who  would  maintain 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry — pastoral  or  other- 
wise— could  be  worthily  rendered  into  the 
jingle  of  our  modern  ballad  ?  And  why  not  ? 
Is  It  not  simply  because  that  poetry  also  is 
alive  with  '  the  noble  and  profound  application 
of  ideas  to  life,'  and  is  stamped  with  a  dignity 
a;reater  even  than  the  dignity  of  Homer?  It 
may  be  wrong  to  apply  the  word  '  intellectual ' 
in  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Homer 
has,  of  course,  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
his  early  time,  before  artificial  refinement  had 
grown  up,  when  the  nature  of  the  physical 
world  was  unknown,  when  mysterious  spiri- 
tual agencies  were  alive  on  every  side.  This- 
gives  him  a  charm  peculiarly  his  own  ;  but  it 
does  not  make  him  a  ballad-writer.  For  he 
bad  also  that  highest  of  all  culture — intel- 
lectual culture,  if  the  word  must  be  used — the 
inspiration  of  the  true  poet,  the  poet's  insight 
into  human  life  and  destiny  ;  and  it  is  tliis 
which  Le  has  in  common  with  Milton,  or  with 
Dante.  But  the  truest  analogy  is  between 
Homer  and  Shakspeare.  Milton  is  rather  to 
be  likened  to  Sophocles.  The  mere  form  of 
the  poetry — epic  or  dramatic — is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  poets. 
In  Milton,  as  in  Sophocles,  dignity  and  gran- 
deur is  the  leading  thought.  In  Homer,  as 
in  Shakspeare,  it  is  only  one  among  many 
elements.  Homer,  in  addition  to  his  grandeur, 
has  the  liveliness,  the  picturesqueness,  the 
homeliness,  the  universal  truth  of  our  great 
drawiatist ;  and  he  has  them  all  without  ever 
■descendino-  into  vulgarity  or  commonplace. 
In  both  we  have  '  the  native  woodnotes  wild;' 
but  in  Homer,  at  least,  no  key  is  struck  which 
sounds  harshly  on  the  ear. 

While,  therefore.  Homer's  is  not  the  tone, 
still  less  is  his  vehicle  the  vehicle  of  the  bal- 
ladist.  But  this,  as  we  said  before,  is  a  matter 
of  individual  ear  and  taste;  and  Professor 
Blackio  shall  speak  for  himself: — 

'Now  all  the  rest  in  order  formed  in  subject 
silunce  sate ; 

Only  Thersites  lawless  stormed  with  never-end- 
ing prate, 

Words,  words,  he  knew :  rash  reckless  words 
about  him  now  I]e  l3ings. 

Nor  aught  abates,  but  fiercely  rates  the  Jove- 
descended  kings; 

Content  if  lie  might  laughter  move  with  ribald 
jest :  the  most 

Ill-favoured  wiglit  I  ween  was  he  of  all  the 
Grecian  host. 

Witli  hideous  s<iuint  the  railer  leer'd :  on  one 
foot  he  was  lame  ; 

Forward  before  his  narrow  chest  his  hunching 
shoulders  came ; 

Slanting  and  slmrp  his  forehead  rose,  with 
shreds  of  meagre  hair ; 


He  to  Laertes'  godlike  son  a  deadly  hatred  bare. 
And  to  Achilles  :  Agamemnon  now  this  railer 

seeks 
And  brays  his  shrill  reproaches  out;  but  not 

the  well-greaved  Greeks 
Might  love  the  man  whose  tongue  defied  the 

Jove-bern  king  of  men  : 
Thus  clamouring  loud  Thersites  cried  to  Aga- 
memnon then  ; 
0  son  of  Atreus !  what  new  greed  doth  now  thy 

rage  inspire? 
thy  tents  are  full  of  copper  bright :  to  glut  thy 

heart's  desire. 
The  fairest  fair  are  still  thy  share  ;  the  cream 

of  every  joy, 
"With  glowing  lip  the  king  shall  sip,  when  the 

Greeks  liave  taken  Troy. 
Or  lusts  thy  heart  for  yellow  gold,  which,  to 

redeem  his  boy. 
Some  horse-subduing  father  bold  may_ bring  to 

thee  from  Troy, 
"Whose  son  by  me  was  captive  led,  or  by  some 

other  hand 
Of  valiant  Greek :  or  doth  thy  lust  some  damsel 

fair  demand 
In  amorous  joy  with  her  to  toy  ?     O  'tis  most 

seemly  so, 
That  their  own  Greek  king  to  the  Greeks  should 

bring  more  harm  than  to  the  foe  !' 

It  is  only  right  to  say  that  we  do  not  think 
these  lines  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  what 
Professor  Blackie  can  do  with  the  ballad- 
measure.  We  think  the  instrument  ill  select- 
ed ;  but  the  instrument  is  not  here  at  its  best. 
There  are  far  too  many  rhymes  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  whole  has  a  rollicking  swing, 
even  more  un-Homeric  than  the  metre  re- 
quires. Fewer  rhymes — the  improvement  is 
a  very  easy  one — would  modify  this  fault ; 
though  unfortunately  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  this  measure  can  ever 
convey  the  grand  music  of  the  Homeric 
hexameter.  One  slip  in  construction  we  must 
notice.     The  lines — 

'  The  fairest  fair  are  still  tliy  share;   the  cream 

of  every  joy 
With  glow'int;  lip  the  king  shall  sip,  when  the 
Greeks  have  laken  Troy'— 

are  not  a  correct  rendering  of 

-rroXkal  Ss  yuvaTxeg 


s'lCtiv  SMI  yXiaifis  t'gojpSTOi,  aj  toi  'A)(;aio) 
ifpuTigTU  5i(5o(X£v,  su<r'  av  irroXis^pov  e'K(jft,lv. 

The  Greek  could  not  boar  Professor  Blackie's 
construction,  neither  would  the  sense  of  the 
passage  admit  of  it.  Thersites  no  more  al- 
ludes to  the  fall  of  Troy  than  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the 
future,  but  speaks  of  the  past  and  the  present ; 
of  the  first  share  of  the  spoil  allotted  to  Aga- 
memnon whenever  the  Greeks  chance  to 
capture  a  city — namely,  in  any  one  of  their 
expeditions  throughout  the  Troad,  such  as 
that   in   which  Chryseis   had   lierself    been 
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taken.  Such  inaccuracies  sliould  7iot  occur 
in  a  translation  of  Homer  bv  a  professor  of 
Greek. 

We  have  ailndeJ  to  the  metre  of  Marmion. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newman  as  a  metre 
in  which  Homer  may  be  rendered  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  gentleman  quotes,  with  ap- 
proval, some  specimens  in  this  style  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  That  the  reader  may  have  before 
him  an  example  of  all  the  modern  attempts  at 
translating  Homer,  we  give  the  best  of  these. 
It  is  the  same  passage  wliicli  we  before 
selected  from  Mr.  Newman's  own  version — 
Achilles  and  his  horses  : — 

'•  Hanging  lovp  his  .auburn  head, 

Sweeping  with  his  mane  the  ground, 
Fr.iin  benealli  his  collar  shed, 

Xanthus,  bark  !  a  voice  hath  found, 
Xanthus  of  the  flasliing  feet : 
"Wtiitearm'd  Here  gave  the  sound. 
"  Lord  Achilles,  strong  and  fleet ! 
Trust  us.  We  will  beixr  thee  home ; 
Yet  Cometh  nigh  thy  day  of  doom  : 
No  doom  of  ours,  but  doom  that  stands 
By  God  and  mighty  Fate's  commands. 
'Twas  not  that  we  ivere  slow  or  slack 
Patroclus  lay  a  cor|jse,  his  back 
All  stript  of  .irms  by  Trujan  hands. 
The  prince  of  gods,  whom  Leto  bare, 
Leto  with  tlie  tiowing  hair, 
He  forward  fighting  did  the  deed, 
And  gave  to  Hector  glory's  meed. 
In  toil  for  thee,  we  will  not  shun 
Against  e'en  Zephyr's  hreath  to  run, 
Swiftest  of  winds:  but  all  in  vain  : 
By  God  and  man  shalt  thou  be  sbnn." 
He  spake :  and  here  bis  words  .among, 
Erinnys  bound  his  faltering  tongue.' 

These  lines  are  undoubtedly  pleasing  ;  yet 
we  cannot  concur  in  Mr.  Newman's  wish,  tliat 
all  Homer  were  put  before  the  public  in  this 
fashion.  As  Bentley  said  to  Pope,  they  are 
very  pretty  verses,  but  you  must  not  call 
them  Homer.  They  are  un-Homeric  in  their 
very  sweetness  of  feeling  ;  they  are  still  more 
nn-Homcric  in  the  weakness  of  the  elegant 
rhythm.  Is  there  anything  here  at  all  ap- 
proaching the  sweep  and  power  of  the  ori- 
ginal : — 

Kai'  \iy)v  If'  tVi  vijv   ye   gaCitiop-Sv,  o,i3pi(j,'  ''\-^iK. 

'AXXa    Toi    iyyjhv    ^,aap   oXi^piov.     Ou5i    roi 

'yfJ'Eis 
AiVioi,  ixXXii  ^Eo's  T£  \i'iya.g  xai  iJ,rjTpa  xnaTaiij. 

In  fact,  this  verse,  with  all  its  case  and 
grace,  wants  force  and  dignity.  If  we  must 
have  a  ballad  measure,  we  shonld  prefer  the 
old  metre  of  Chapman. 

Having  said  so  ranch  of  the  principles  on 
wdiich  Homer  shonld  be  translated,  we  shall 
have  little  difficulty  with  the  various  transla- 
tions which  have  been  lately  published. 


Of  Mr.  Alford's  nothing  favourable  can  be 
said.  It  is  at  once  inelegant  and  unscholar- 
like.  But  its  demerits  have  been  already  ex- 
posed in  more  than  one  periodical,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  spare  ourselves  the  disagree- 
able duty  of  again  commenting  on  them. 

Mr.  Wright's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very 
careful  and  painstaking  version  of  the  first 
twelve  books  of  the  Iliad.  But,  after  Cow- 
por,  its  publication  was  almost  unnecessary. 
We  agree  with  Professor  Blackie  in  seeing 
'  no  rea.son  why  a  translator  should  insist  ou 
occupying  a  position  which  has  been  already 
so  creditably  maintained  by  one  of  our  great- 
est poets.'  Mr.  Wright's  version  dift'ers  from 
Cowper's  in  no  essential  particular.  This 
will  appear  from  a  single  instance — the  scene 
between  Hector  and  Andromache  : — 

'  All  those  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine. 
Partner  beloved  ;  but  could  I  long  endure 
The   scorn    of   Trojans,    and   their   long-rob'd 

wives, 
Should  they  behold  their  Hector  shrink  from 

war. 
And   act  the  coward's  part?     Nor   doth  my 

soul 
Prompt  the  base  thought.     Ever  have  I  been 

trained 
To  fight  andd  the  foremost,  and  to  guard 
My  father's  deathless  glory,  and  my  own. 
For  well  doth  my  presaging  soul  foresee 
A  coming  day  wdien  sacred  Troy  shall  fall, 
Priani,  and  battle-loving  Priam's  race. 
Yet  .all  these  threatened  evils, — .all  th.at 
Troy  shall  sutler,  and  e'en  Hecuba  herself, 
And  Priam,  and  my  kinsmen,  many  and  brave. 
Destined  to  fall  beneath  their  foemen's  steel — 
Eack  not  my  lie.art  so  deeply,  .as  the  thought 
Of  thee  a  captive, — thee  amid  tliy  tears. 
Carried  to  Argos  by  some  mail-clad  Greek, 
An<l  there  in  laliour  of  the  loom  employed, 
Or  bearing  water  at  a  stranger's  back. 
To  Hypereia  or  Messei's  fount, — 
Yielding  reluctant  to  imperious  fate. 
And  some  one  who  beholds  thy  tears  shall  say. 
This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  most  renowned 
Of  all  the  Trojans,  tamers  of  the  steed. 
What   time   the   battle   raged    round    Ilium's 

walls. 
Thus  some  one  will  exclaim;   and  fresh  will 

flow 
Thy  grief  for  such  a  husband,  whose  strong 

arm 
Has  shielded  thee  from  slavery's  evil  day. 
But  on  my   mouldering  corpse  may  earth  be 

piled. 
Ere  thy  lament  and  captive  cry  I  hear.' 

Mr.  Wright's  accustomed  accuracy  has  de- 
serted him  in  the  third  last  line.  '  Has 
shielded  thee  from  slavery's  evil  day,'  is  not 
the  meaning  of  afiJvsiv  SouXiov  rjjjMp.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  simply  literal, —  'to  save  thee 
from  bondage  ;'  Sotlieby's,  '  him  whose  cold 
arm  can  save  his  wife  no  more,'  gives  the  full 
thought  with  a  little   amplification.      Gene- 
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rally,  however,  Mr.  Wright  is  extremely  ac- 
curate ;  and  this  is  his  great  merit.  He  is 
even  more  accurate  than  Cowper,  but  he  has 
less  taste  ;  and  the  above  extract  vfill  satis- 
factorily show  that  he  has  tailed,  like  Cowper, 
from  want  of  ease,  and  want  of  rapidity.  As 
Dr.  Penon  says  of  Cowper :  IJesideratur 
apud  eura  fervor  Grasci  exemplaris  et  quo 
heroes  Horaerici  feruntur  bellicus  ardor. 

Mr.  Arnold's  hope  that  '  hexameters  may 
be  made  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  English 
public,'  seems  likely  to  be  more  speedily 
gratified  than  he  could  have  himself  antici- 
pated. Since  the  publication  of  his  lectures, 
and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  them,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  two  attempts  at  trans- 
lating the  Iliad  in  that  heretofore  condemned 
measure.  Mr.  Dart's  version  we  have  not 
been  able  to  study  minutely,  but  we  have 
read  much  of  it  with  considerable  pleasure. 
It  is  rough  certainly,  but  it  is  vigorous,  and 
has  considerable  strength  of  movement.  But 
it  will  not  go  far  to  popularize  the  hexame- 
ter, or  to  discipline  that  metre  so  as  to  render 
it  more  tractable  to  future  poets  ;  for  a  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  of  the  verse  is  by  no 
means  Mr.  Dart's  strong  point.  Indeed,  he 
frankly  Confesses  this ;  and  tells  us  that  he 
uses  all  manner  of  inadmissible  trochees, 
and  iambi,  and  anapaests,  whenever  he  finds 
it  convenient.  Such  a  stjde  of  writing  is  all 
very  well  if  Mr.  Dart  likes  it,  but  certainly  it 
lends  no  help  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
metre.  In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Landon's 
one  book  of  hexameters  will  be  far  more  use- 
ful than  Dr.  Dart's  twelve.  His  verses  are 
carefully  composed  ;  are  very  flowing  and 
musical  ;  and  certainly  more  like  hexameters 
"which  may  worthily  represent  the  Iliad,  than 
any  we  have  seen.  We  hope  Mr.  Lar]don 
will  be  induced  soon  to  afford  his  critics 
material  for  a  more  comprehensive  judgment 
than  is  supplied  by  a  single  book. 

We  come  with  pleasure  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Worsley.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  lectures, 
had  condemned,  in  language  far  too  sweep- 
ing, the  Spenserian  stanza  as  unfit  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  It  was  '  a  far  worse  mea- 
sure than  the  couplet  of  Pope  ;'  and  it  was 
among  the  'metrical  eccentricities'  of  Dr. 
Maginn  that  he  avowed  a  preference  for  it. 
And  the  reason  given  was,  that  the  stanza, 
with  its  intricate  system  of  correspondences, 
changes  the  movement  of  Homer  far  more 
completely  than  the  couplet  of  Pope  with  its 
simple  system  of  correspondences.  Now, 
Mr.  Worsley  has  successfully  shown  that  Mr. 
Arnold  has  here  fallen  into  error.  It  is,  as 
he  proves  in  his  Preface,  the  tyranny  of 
rhyme,  and  the  sort  of  tune  into  which 
rhyme  runs,  which  makes  the  couplet  so  fatal 
to   an    author   like   Homer.     But  the  more 


complex  the  system  of  correspondences,  the 
less  is  the  tyranny  of  rhyme  felt.  In  the 
'  Fairie  Queene,'  forexample,  pauses,  wherever 
introduced,  do  not  startle  us;  insufficient 
rhymes  do  not  otfend  our  ears;  and  perfect 
rhymes  are  less  obtrusive  than  in  a  simpler 
system.  Mr.  Tennyson,  again,  has  been 
called  Homeric;  indeed,  Mr. Spedding  claims 
for  him  all  the  leading  Homeric  characteris- 
tics. Nobleness  he  certainly  has ;  but  his 
subtle  thinking  is  far  distant  from  the  Ho- 
meric directness  and  plainness.  But  waving 
these  points,  and  looking  to  the  question  im- 
mediately before  us, — the  question  of  metre, 
— neither  Mr.  Tennyson's  rhymed  metres, 
generally  speaking,  nor  his  blank  verse,  are 
Homeric  in  their  movement.  Even  when  he 
simply  translates  Homer,  as  in  the  well- 
known, — 

'  Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;   but  it  lies  • 
Deep-meadow'd,    happy,    fair    witli    orchard 

lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with   summer 

sea,' — 

he  has  neither  the  Homeric  case,  nor  the 
Homeric  rapidity.  Once,  however,  it  appears 
to  us  that  he  has  caught  the  Homeric  njanner 
— at  least  the  manner  of  the  Odyssey — and 
he  then  rhymes,  and  rhymes  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza : — 

'They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Bc-tween  the  sun  and  moon  upon  tlie  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  everumre 
Most  weary  seera'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barriMi  foam. 
Then   some   one   said,    "  We   will    return   no 

more ;" 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;    wo  will  no  longer 
roam." 

The  freedom,  indeed,  of  this  stanza  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  dignity  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  '  For 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  charms,  while 
veiling  the  blemishes  of  rhyme,  no  metre  in 
the  English  language  can  bear  comparison 
with  the  Spenserian.'*  We  are  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  adapted 
for  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Worsley  thinks  it  extra- 
ordinary that  the  'grand  style'  should  be 
pronounced  beyond  its  reach,  '  while  the 
Fairie  Queene  still  contains  the  lamentation 
of  Florimell,  and  the  conclusion  of  Childe 
Harold  is  still  in  existence.'  Much  as  we  ad- 
mire some  parts  of  Childe  Harold,  we  cannot 
think  that  in  any  passage  of  sustained 
length,  certainly  not  in  the  bombastic  address 

*  Mr,  Worsley 's  Preface,  p.  12. 
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to  the  Ocean  with  which  the  poem  conclncles, 
it  at  all  reaches  the  grand  st3'le.  We  can 
imagine  tlie  lofty  scorn  with  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold would  condemn  a  critic  'to  die  in  his 
sins,'  who  could  quote  B_vron  as  having  at- 
tained this  highest  pitch  of  poelr_y.  Nor  is 
the  lamentation  of  Florimell,  however  ]iorfect 
in  its  wav,  an  example  of  the  grand  style  of 
the  Iliad.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
us  that  the  Iliad  and  tlie  Odyssey  should  be 
translated  in  the  same  metre.  They  seem  to 
us  poems  wholly  different  in  style ;  vve  can 
liardlv  believe  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  author.  The  Iliad  is  the  more  ex- 
alted argument.  It  deals  with  never-ending 
'skeins  of  grievous  war,'  with  suffering  and 
death,  and  the  multitudinous  sorrows  of  mor- 
tal man.  The  Odyssey  is  altogether  in  a 
lighter  tone.  The  tribulations  of  Ulysses  are 
indeed  manifold  ;  yet  throughout  we  rest 
assured  of  his  safe  deliverance  from  them  all ; 
we  never  feel  that  we  are  among  the  stern 
realities  of  human  life,  but  rather  that  we 
are  wandering  in  the  pleasant  regions  of 
romance.  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  be  sure,  asserts, 
with  his  wonted  dogmatism,  that  '  the  anger 
of  xVchilles,  misdirected  by  pride,  but  rightly 
directed  by  friendship,  is  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad;  the  anger  of  Ulysses  ('0(Jua'(rei;r,  the 
angrv),  misdirected  at  first  into  idle  and  irre- 
gular hostilities,  directed  at  last  to  execution 
of  sternest  justice,  is  the  subject  of  the  Odys- 
sey' (Modern  Painters,  v.  215).  But  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  as  much  in  error  here  as  he  gene- 
rally is  when  he  writes  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
their  literature.  The  subject  wdiich  he  as- 
cribes to  the  Odyssey  is  as  erroneous  as  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  Odysseus. 
'The  angry'  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  one; 
and  anger  is  not  the  suVijeet  of  the  other.  To 
what  '  idle  and  irregular'  hostilities  does  Ulys- 
ses address  himself  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
poem?  Does  he  not  rather  shrink  from  all 
undertakings — hostile  or  friendly — which  can 
delay  his  return?  He  does  nothing  idly  or 
irregularly.  All  his  actions  point  to  one  end  : 
all  ids  hopes  are  centred  in  a  speedy  resto- 
ration to  his  distant  and  beloved  home.  When 
he  does  return,  he  finds  the  time  out  of  joint, 
and  he  sets  it  right — certainly  in  a  somewhat 
vigorous  style;  but  this  is  a  mere  incident; 
the  leading  theme  of  the  poem  is  his  return, 
and  the  difficulties  through  which  that  return 
was  accomplished.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tale  of 
strange  and  perilous  adventure  resulting  in  a 
happy  issue.  Hence  it  has  always  been  ad- 
mired by  men  who  love  adventure,  and  who 
have  sympathy  with  romance.  Fox,  when 
asked  whether  he  would  rather  have  written 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  gave  the  indirect 
response,  'I  know  which  I  would  rather  read.' 
The  Iliad  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  poem  ; 


but  our  minds  are  not  always  attuned  tn  the 
highest  poetry  ;  whereas  the  wonders  of  the 
Odyssey  never  come  amiss.  A  style  power- 
ful to  charm  as  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  leads 
us  from  scene  to  scene  of  romance  and  fairy. 
No  fiction  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  popular 
feeling,  has  enriched  literature  with  so  many 
illustrations.  The  Cyclops,  the  Lotos-Eaters, 
Circe,  and  the  Sweet-voiced  Sisters,  are  fami- 
liar to  us  as  household  words.  What  an  in- 
describable fascination  surrounds  the  mystical 
land  and  race  of  the  Phieacians !  Mr.  New- 
man thinks  that  traces  of  Oi'ientalism  are 
discernible  in  the  Iliad.  At  all  events,  they 
are  clearly  discernible  in  the  Odyssey.  Those 
wild,  beautiful  legends  often  remind  ns  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  nepenthe  of  Helen — 
banishing  sorrow  and  pain — is  an  Eastern 
drug;  and  Ulysses  himself  is  a  sort  of  Sind- 
bad ;  Circe,  with  her  incantations  and  her 
magic,  is  the  exact  original  of  tlie  Queen  of 
the  City  of  Enchantments;  and  the  transfor- 
mations of  Proteus  are  the  very  transforma- 
tions of  the  genii  of  Eastern  story.  Add  t.i 
this  a  beauty  of  poetry  unsurpassed  ;  a  rich- 
ness and  freedom  of  imagination  which  the 
tales  of  Scheherazade  never  approached  ;  a 
truth  and  tenderness  of  domestic  feeling 
which  our  own  days  could  not  excel;  and  wo 
have  some  idea  of  the  attractions  which 
combine  to  render  the  Odyssey  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  poetical  reading. 
These  attractions — the  romance,  the  beauty, 
the  affection — have  been  preserved  by  Mr. 
Worsley  with  surprising  success.  He  has 
ijiven  us  very  much  the  best  version  of  the 
Otlyssev  in  oui-  language ;  and  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  we  shall  readily  get  a  better. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  think  the 
stanza  he  has  .selected  well  adapted  for  the 
Odyssey.  It  is,  not  only  in  itself,  but  from 
the  use  of  Spenser,  the  stanza  appropriate  to 
themes  of  romance.  Nor  is  it  less  appropri- 
ate to  matters  of  domestic  life.  And,  as  the 
Odyssey  is  romantic  and  domestic  by  turns, 
it  is  therefore  equal  to  the  scope  of  the  poem. 
And  Mr.  Worsley  has  been  not  less  successful 
in  the  use  than  in  the  selection  of  his  metre. 
None,  indeed,  can  approach  Spenser;  yet 
Mr.  Worsley  has  caught  something  of  the 
Spenserian  ease  and  grace.  Like  the  goblin 
page  in  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  he 
has  had  a  glance  into  the  magic  book,  and 
has  gained  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
spell.  We  have  only  space  for  two  exam- 
ples— one  the  address  of  Ulysses  to  Nansicaa, 
the  other  the  description  of  the  home  of  the 
Cyclopes : 

'"But  yester-even,  on  tlie  twentieth  d.ny, 
I  was  delivered  hma  the  wine-dark  deep. 
Me  all  that  time  the  waves  and  storms  aft'ray, 
While  from  Ogygia's  isle  I  onward  sweep. 
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Now  fortace  hurls   nie   liither — perhaps  to 

weep. 
It  cannot  be  the  gods  will  hold  their  liaad. 
O  queen,  Lave  mercy!     To  thee  first  I  creep, 
Broken  by  sorrow,  and  tli\"  help  demand. 
No  mortal  else  I  know  inhabiting  this  land. 

'  "  Show  me  the  city,  and  some  shred  bestow 
To  shield  my  nakediiet'S,  if  auglit  thou  hast; 
And  unto  thee  the  heavenly  gods  make  flow 
Wliate'er  of  happiness  thy  mind  forecast, 
Uushand  and  home  and  spirit -union  fiisi ! 
Since  nought  is  lovelier  in  llie  earth  than  this, 
"When  in  the  house  one-minded  to  the  last 
Dwell  man  and  wife — a  pain  to  foes,  I  wis. 

And  joy  to  friemls— but  most  themselves  know 
their  own  bliss." 

'  Fast  by  the  tnargin  of  the  hoary  deep 
Lie  soft  well- watered  meadov.'s.     Tliere  the 

vine 
TVould  bloom  for  ever.   If  to  [ilongli  and  reap, 
Observant  of  the  hours,  i  ne's  heart  incline. 
Black  with  fertility  tlie  soil  doth  .^hine. 
Smooth  is  the  havt-n,  nor  is  need  at  all 
Of  anchor,  cable,  am!  shore-fastened  line. 
Floating  in  shelter  of  that  firm  sea-wall 
Sailors  at  will  may  wait  till  prosperous  breezes 
call. 

'  Ttiere  a  white  waterfall  beneath  the  cave 
Si)ririgs  forth,  and  ti.ishcs  at  the  haven-head; 
K.iunii  it  the  wl.ispering  alders  darkly  wave. 
Thitherward  sailingthrougli  the  night  we  sped, 
Yea,  some  divinity  the  swift  ships  led 
Through  glooms  not  pierceable  hy  power  of 

eye. 
Eonnil  as  the  deep  night-air  swung  listless, 

dead ; 
Nor  moon  nor  stars  looked  doAvn  from  the 

wide  sky, 
Hid  by  the  gross  cloud-curtain  brooding  heavily. 

'  No  mariner  beheld  the  nearing  strand. 
Helmsman  expert  or  wielder  of  the  oar. 
Nor  marked  the  long  waves  rolling  on  the 

land. 
Still  with  a  steady  prow  we  onward  boi-e 
Till  the  keels  grated  on  the  shelving  shore. 
Then  we  the  sails  take  down,  and,  past  the 

line 
Of  ripple,  landing  from  the  waters  hoar, 
Along  the  margin  of  the  deep  recline. 
And  sounil-asleep  wait  dreaming  for  the  Dawn 

divine.' 

The  Ulysses  of  the  Odyssey  i.';,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  character  in  the  fiction  of 
antiquity.  He  is,  in  many  respects,  a  finer 
character  tlian  the  Ulysses  of  the  Iliad  ;  at 
least  he  is  the  Ulysses  of  tlie  Iliad  tempered 
by  age,  and  elevated  by  suft'ering.  His  con- 
rage  and  endurance  are  things  of  course  ;  but 
his  warm  friendliness  is  no  common  virtue. 
It  is  not  a  passionate  emotion  towards  one 
only,  like  the  regard  of  Achilles  for  Patro- 
clus;  it  is  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
companions  of  bis  toils  even  more  engaging. 
Ho  is  first  in  every  danger;  he  feels  the  sor- 


rows which  fall  on  others  more  deeply  than 
his  own.  The  greatest  affliction  he  endured, 
was  when  six  of  his  followers  were  torn  from 
him  by  Scylla  : — 

O/'xTirf-ou  5ri  xfa/o  ffAoTi  l'(5ov  i(fliaK^),m(l\t 
Havryv,  ooff'  ifi.o'yrjga  •ropouj  aXoj  i^spsslvciv. 

Wise,  and  fertile  in  resource,  he  yet  shows 
no  signs  of  the  trickiness  and  low  cunning 
which  have  been  so  injuriously  ascribed  to 
him.  The  subtleties  of  modern  thought  have 
created  a  Ulysses  widely  difl'erent  from  this. 
AVe  saw  it  maintained  tlie  other  day  in  a  po- 
pular fiction,  that  Ul)*ses,  after  his  return  to 
Ithaca,  must  have  been  of  all  men  upon  earth 
the  most  'bored.'  This  notion,  of  course, 
comes  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  who 
finds  no  profit  in  an  'aged  wife,'  and  '  cannot 
rest  from  travel.'  And  Mr.  Tennyson's  con- 
ception, again,  is  borrowed  from  Dante,  ac- 
cording to  whom  Ulysses  never  goes  home 
at  all ;  but,  leaving  Circe,  sails  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  far  away  into  the  western 
sea. 

'  Neither  my  longing  to  behold  iny  hoy. 
Nor  filial  reverence  for  my  aged  sire, 
Nor  love  deserved,  that  should  have  filled 

wit! I  joy 
Penelope,  coull  conquer  my  desire 
The  kuouledge  of  the  world  at  large  to  gain, 
Of  human  vices,  and  of  valour's  fire.'* 

Ithaca  and  a  'savage  race'  could  afford 
little,  after  years  of  excitement  and  adveii- 
ttire ;  the  good  Penelope  could  but  awaken 
remembrances  of  the  goddess-love,  whom  he 
had  left  sorrowing  on  that  di.stant  isle.  It 
may  have  been  so.  But  this  Ulysses — rest- 
les.>  and  unsatisfied — is  not  the  Ulysses  of  the 
Odyssey.  ITe  had  endured  more  than  enough 
of  toil  and  struggles,  and  longed  foi'  rest 
alone.  Yet  not  the  rest  of  selfish  enjoyment; 
even  more  than  mortal  pleasures  could  not 
soothe  him  into  forgctfulness  of  his  island 
home. 

'  Never  could  these  the  inward  heart  persuade, 
Never  make  sweet  the  cold  unfaithfulness. 
More  than  all  pleasures  that  were  ever  made. 
Parents  and  fatherland  our  life  still  bless. 
Though  we  rich  home  in  a  strange  land  pos- 
sess, 
Still  the  old  memories  about  us  cling. 

Yea,  let  life  leave  ine,  when  I  once  have  seen 
iMy  land,  my  servants,  and  my  home  dgaiu.'t 

Now  the  creation  of  a  great  poet  should 
not  be  lightly  disturbed.  Purely  as  a  matter 
of  criticism,  we  doubt  whether  a  character, 


*  Inferno,  Canto  26,  Thomas's  Translation, 
f  Tliese  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Worsley's 
domestic  style. 
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left  as  a  possession  to  us  by  the  highest  o;e- 
nius,  should  be  altered  at  the  dictates  of  our 
wayward  fancies.  The  Ulysses  of  Homer 
should  be  sacred  from  change.  Nor  can  we 
much  admire  the  change  which  has  been 
wrought.  Ulysses  may  liave  found  his  home 
irksome ;  satiety  but  too  often  waits  upon 
fruition.  But  tliis  philosophy  is  trite,  and  at 
present  too  often  preached.  It  is  the.  fashion 
of  our  day.  It  marks  our  lightest  literature. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  for  example,  cannot  lose  sight 
of  his  happy  lovers,  without  showing  how 
marriage  may  lead  to  nnhappiness,  or,  at 
leasts  disquiet.  We.  prefer  the  legitimate 
style  of  the  old  three-volume  novel,  which, 
in  all  simplicity  and  confidence,  dismisses  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  unbroken  felicity.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  highest  range  of  art,  this  mor- 
bid analysis  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  impos- 
sible but  that  sorrows  will  come:  but  living 
in  the  constant  expectation  of  them  does  not 
enable  us  to  meet  them  better.  It  is  not  the 
truest  philosophy  that  our  expectations  can 
never  be  realized — that  disappointment  suc- 
ceeds to  disappointment,  as  wave  to  wave. 
Looking  at  things  fairly,  we  will  find  that  our 
expectations  often  ai'e  realized — that  disap- 
pointment is  not  the  rule,  but  tlie  exception. 
And  if  this  philosophy  is  not  the  truest,  still 
less  is  it  the  most  improving  or  the  most  ele- 
vating. We  live  by  hope ;  in  hope  we  have 
the  source  of  all  our  good  ;  and  if  we  should 
yield  to  the  belief  that  every  hope  must  finish 
unfulfilled,  what  motive  could  remain  ?  There- 
fore, we  regard  the  Homeric  view  of  life  as 
the  wisest  and  the  best.  We  love  to  think 
of  the  wanderer  as  restored  to  his  home,  and 
as  finding  there — undisturbed  by  weak  rest- 
lessness— a  solace  for  all  the  troubles  he  had 
endured. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  romantic 
story  of  Ulysses  has  been  rendered,  not  in- 
adequately, by  Mr.  Worsley  ;  but  the  grander 
poem  of  the  Iliad  remains,  and  we  fear  is 
likely  to  remain,  untranslated.  No  modern 
effort  which  we  have  seen,  gives  promise  of 
a  poem  which  can  overthrow  the  supremacy 
of  Pope.  Dr.  Penon,  indeed,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  Chapman  :  '  In  Chapmani  versione 
tanquam  in  speculo  cernitur,  quantopere  ipse 
magnitudine  ilomerici  ingenii  commotus  et 
inspiratus  fuerit,  et  veriorem  hie  nobis  Ho- 
nieri  effigiem  repra'sentavit  quara  qnispiam 
ex  Brittannis,  qui  eum  in  Homero  vertendo 
secuti  sunt.'  Heartily  as  we  admire  the 
learning  and  the  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture which  Dr.  Penon's  pamphlet  evinces, 
we  cannot  concur  in  this  judgment.  Chap- 
man has  much  of  the  Homeric  fervour,  but 
his  '  unconquerable  quaintness,'  as  Charles 
Lamb  calls  it,  spoils  all.  He  has  hardly  any 
consecutive    half-dozen    lines    without   some 


conceit  essentially  nu- Homeric.  Pope's  trans- 
lation remains  the  best ;  and  with  regaid  to 
it,  Bentley's  judgment  has  been  generally 
accei>ted  :  '  A  pretty  poem,  but  you  must  not 
call  it  Homer.'  He  who  would  know  in  their 
full  strength  the  foremost  poets  of  the  world, 
must  be  familiar — an  Englishman  may  write 
it  with  pride — with  the  Greek,  the  Italian, 
and  the  English  tongues. 

If,  however,  any  bold  man  will  seriously 
incline  to  this  difficult  task,  vi'e  would  recom- 
mend him  to  study  with  daily  and  nightly 
devotion  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Arnold.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  result  at  which 
that  gentleman  arrives — the  much-abused, 
but  really  not  unpopular  English  Hexameter 
— the  truth  of  his  critical  doctrine  seems  to 
us  undoubted.  The  future  translator  of  Ho- 
mer must  regard  him  not  condescendingly  as 
a  barbarian,  nor  familiarly  as  a  balladist.  He 
must  bear  ever  in  mind  the  caution  of  the 
following  passage  : — ■ 

'  Only,  the  poet  who  ■would  reproduce  this 
must  cultivfite  in  himself  a  Greek  virtue  by  no 
means  cnmnion  anion<r  the  moderns  in  t'eni-ral, 
and  the  English  in  particular— ?)irt(fcca?iO«.  For 
Homer  has  not  only  tlie  English  vigour,  he  has 
the  Greek  grace ;  and  when  one  observes  the 
boisterous,  rollicking  way,  in  wliich  his  English 
admirers — even  men  of  genius,  like  the  late 
Professor  Wilson — love  to  talk  of  Honii-r  ;ind  liis 
poetry,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  no 
verj'  deep  comnninity  of  nature  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm.  "It  is  very 
well,  my  good  friends,"  I  always  imagine  Ho- 
mer saying  to  them,  if  be  could  hear  them : 
"you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  but  some- 
how or  other  you  praise  me  too  like  barlmrians.'' 
For  Homer's  grandeur  is  not  the  mixed  and 
turbid  grandeur  of  tlie  great  poets  of  tlie  north, 
of  the  authors  of  Othello  and  Faust;  it  is  a 
perfect,  a  lovely  grandeur.  Certainly  his  |)oetry 
has  all  the  energy  and  power  of  the  poetry  of 
our  ruder  clim.ates  ;  but  it  has,  besides,  the  pure 
hues  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the  liquid  clearness  of 
an  Ionian  sky." 

All  this  is  true;  yet  the  'barbarism'  of 
Professor  Wilson  is  far  less  likely  to  mislead 
than  the  fancifulness  of  some  modern  critics. 
We  much  regret  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  said 
nothing  of  two  men  of  note  who  have  writ- 
ten on  Homer  in  our  own  day,  and  whoso 
extraordinary  misconceptions  have  been  re- 
ceived with  general  applause.  The  volume 
on  Homer  in  Professor  Wilson's  works  may 
be  too  '  rollicking'  in  its  tone,  but  it  conveys 
to  the  reader  a  far  truer  feeling  of  the  genius 
of  the  poet  than  the  wild  imaginations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  the  unpoetical,  nian-ofthe- 
world  analysis  of  Colonel  Mure. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Enr/Ush  Piiritatrism  and  its 
Leaders — Cromwell,  Milton,  Bnxter,  Bun- 
yan.  V>y  John  Tulloch,  D.D.  Black- 
wood, 1861. 

2.  Joseph  AUeine :  his  Companions  and 
Times  :  A  Memorial  of  Black  Bartholo- 
meiv,  1662.  By  Charles  Stanford. 
Jackson  and  Walt'ord,  ISCl. 

3.  Church  and  State  Tii'o  Hundred  Years 
ago  :  a  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in 
Enyland,  from  1660  to  1663.  By  John 
Stoughton.     Jackson  and  Walt'ord,  1862. 

4.  The  History  of  the  Earli/  Puritans. 
By  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Great 
Missenden.  London  :  Ilaniiltoii,  Adams, 
and  Co.,  1850. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Later  Puritans. 
By  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.     London,   1852. 

Two  hnndred  years  ago — in  May  1662 — an 
event  took  place  which  is  memorahle  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  Church.  In  that 
month  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  still  contiiinesto  be  the 
statutory  exposition  of  the  relations  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  State. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  that  Act 
■was  the  secession  of  some  two  thousand  of 
the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Enfflish 
clergv,  who  became  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  Dissent.  Their  successors  purpose  to 
commemorate  this  bicentenary  anniversary  of 
Nonconformity  by  a  great  and  united  effort 
for  the  propagation  of  their  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  many  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  become  convinced  that  this 
last  remnant  of  the  fetters  of  Stuart  legisla- 
tion is  unsuited  to  the  times;  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impotent  for  good ;  while  it  sorely 
impedes  the  exertions  of  the  clcrix}'  in  their 
endeavours  to  overtake,  the  work  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  apathy  of 
past  ages.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  sig- 
nalize the  present  year  by  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  total  or  partial  repeal  of  the  Act 
wdiich  they  deem  so  injurious. 

At  this  time,  then,  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  place  before  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote, 
which  led  to  that  disruption  of  the  English 
Church,  which  has  exerted,  and  still  continues 
to  exert,  so  vast  an  influence  upon  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  religious  life  in  England. 

The  approach  of  this  anniversary  has  been 
heralded  by  various  publications  bearing  on 
the  occasion.  Of  these,  '  English  Puritan- 
ism and  its  Leaders'  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable.  This  book  does  not  profess  to  be 
a  history  of  Puritanism  ;  it  presents  us  with 
slight  biographical  sketches  of  four  men — 
Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan — whom 
Dr.  Tulloch  conceives  to  have  exhibited  in 


their  lives  the  four  main  types  of  the  Puri- 
tanic character.  The  merits  and  the  defects 
of  Dr.  Tulloch's  lectures  on  '  The  Leaders  of 
the  Keformation,'  are  reproduced  in  this 
book.  It  is  very  readable.  There  is  breadth 
of  view  and  grasp  of  principles ;  and  Dr. 
Tulloch's  ecclesiastical  training  and  position 
have  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  judicial  im- 
partiality, which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  anv  one  entangled  in  the  tradi- 
tional prejudices  which,  in  England,  beset 
both  Churchman  and  Dissenter.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  but  the  most  accessible 
sources  of  information  have  been  consulted; 
and  these  500  pages  do  not  add  a  single  new 
fact  to  those  which  are  familiar  to  men 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

Mr.  Stanford's  '  Life  of  Joseph  Alleine' 
makes  no  pretence  to  impartiality ;  it  is 
written,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Nonconform- 
ists, and  of  the  excellence  of  the  principles 
on  which  modern  Dissent  is  based.  While 
lamenting  that  this  onesidedness  should  <le- 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  work,  wc  are 
bound  to  commend  the  picturesque  treatnient 
of  the  subject,  and  to  acknowledge  that  much 
painstaking  research  among  forgotten  MSS. 
and  obscure  books  has  brought  to  light  many 
curious  facts,  which  render  the  work  an  ac- 
ceptable contribution  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  times. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  is  the  best  history  of  the 
ejection  of  the  Puritans  that  has  yet  been 
written.  Documents  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  other  MS.  authorities,  have  been 
freely  used  ;  and  the  author  has  added  mate- 
rially to  our  knowledge  of  the  period,  and 
has  rectified  several  erroneous  statements 
which  find  their  place  in  the  current  histo- 
ries. Though  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side 
his  svmpathies  lie,  yet  wc  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  fairly  states  the  facts  on 
either  side,  and  that  he  writes  w-ith  a  candour 
and  a  freedom  from  declamation,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  force  of  liis  arguments. 

Mr.  Marsdon's  well-known  work  still  re- 
mains the  best  general  history  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Its  literary  and  historical  merits  are 
great;  and  the  impartiality  and  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  by  wdiich  it  is  pervaded, 
make  it  in  these  respects  a  model  for  all 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  concerns. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Puritans 
during  the  century  which  succeeded  the  Ke- 
formation has  been  much  misrepresented. 
With  the  object  of  palliating  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  ejection  of  the  two  thou- 
sand ministers,  it  has  been  a  common  device 
with  party  writers  to  hold  them  up  as  mere 
intrusive  sectaries,  who  had  been  installed  by 
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Cromwell  in  the  sequestered  benefices  of  a 
Church  with  which  they  had  no  historical 
connection,  and  no  theological  sympathies. 
Nothino-  can  be  more  remote  from  the  real 
truth.  The  Puritans  had  never  been  a 
separated  sect.  As  a  body,  they  were  the 
representatives — both  theologically  and  eccle- 
siasticallv — of  one  of  those  two  great  sec- 
tions into  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
still  divided.  For  a  century  they  had  existed 
as  a  powerful  party,  and  had  occupied  a  firm 
standing  ground  within  the  Church,  holding 
unchallenged  possession  of  many  of  her  bene- 
fices and  sees,  asserting  practically  a  certain 
latitude  ill  the  interpretation  of  her  rubrics 
and  canons,  and  pointing  with  pride  to  tlie 
names  of  some  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 
Bishop  Hooper,  Bishop  Coverdale,  and  Foxe 
the  Martvrologist  were  distinguished  as  Puri- 
tans. Believing  that  the  Reformation  had 
been  arrested  in  its  due  development,  the 
Puritans  had  protested  for  greater  simplicity 
of  ritual,  for  the  removal  of  abuses  still  un- 
reformed,  and  for  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  word  of  God.  Archbishop  Grindall  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  permitting  a  certain 
amount  of  rubrical  elasticity.  Ten  of  the 
Elizabethan  bishops  countenanced  '  the  lib- 
erty of  prophysying ;'  that  is,  they  allowed 
an  amount  of  latitude  in  social  and  extem- 
poraneous worship  which  would  have  amply 
satisfied  the  desires  of  Baxter  and  his  asso- 
ciates. So  close  was  the  equiponderance  of 
the  two  parties,  that  in  the  Convocation  of 
1562  the  demands  of  the  Puritans,  which 
■were  almost  identical  with  those  made  by 
their  successors  a  centurr  later,  were  carried 
by  4.3  votes  against  35  ;  but,  on  proxies  be- 
ing called,  the  Puritan  proposals  w  ere  thrown 
out  by  a  single  vote. 

But  it  was  not  ouly  in  matters  of  ritual 
observance  that  the  two  thousand  ejected 
ministers  occupied  the  same  ground  which 
had  been  held  by  a  large  party  within  the 
Church  during  the  preceding  century.  On 
the  question  of  Church  government  they  were 
moderate  Episcopalians,  while  thev  earnestly 
desired  to  do  away  with  that  tyrannical  pre- 
lacy which  Laud  had  made  odious.  With 
Cranmer,  they  regarded  a  bishop  as  a  pres- 
byter, |jci»i«s  inter  pares,  ditfering  from  his 
brother  presbyters  in  his  functions  only,  not 
in  the  nature  of  his  office.  Even  Baxter  and 
Bishop  Sanderson  were  almost  at  one  in  their 
ecclesiastical  theories.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the 
Presbyterian  Puritans  were  willing  to  accept 
the  Archbishop's  scheme  of  Church  govern- 
ment, the  design  of  which  was  to  curtail  the 
baronial  magnificence  of  the  Episcopate,  to 
increase  its  numbers,  and  to  support  it  in  its 
functions  by  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
the  presbyters. 


When  we  pass  from  ritual  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  to  those  which  concern  theology, 
the  Puritans  have  a  still  stronger  case.  The 
ejected  ministers  held  to  the  Augustinian 
theologv  of  the  English  Articles  far  more 
closely  than  their  opponents.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  prevalent  theology  in  the 
Church  was  decisively  Calvinislic.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  statements  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article,  Archbishop  Whitgift  nearly  succeeded 
in  (jiving  the  force  of  law  to  the  unqualified 
Calvinism  of  his  'Lambeth  Articles.'  This 
tendency  of  the  theology  of  the  Church 
reached  a  still  more  extreme  development  iu 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who 
sent  four  representatives  to  assist  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort ;  and  on  their  return  professed  him- 
self delighted  at  the  decisions  which  had 
been  arrived  at — decisions,  which  asserted  in 
a  most  uncompromising  form  the  five  points 
of  high  Calvinism.  Though  English  Church- 
men of  all  parties  are  now,  probably,  well 
content  that  the  guarded  Augustinian  teach- 
ing of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  held  its  ground 
against  the  more  explicit  definitions  of  Whit- 
gift, still  none  can  deny  that  the  clergy  who 
were  ejected  in  1662  occnpied  strong  ground 
in  maintaining  the  prescriptive  theology  of 
the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminianism 
which  had  made  its  appearance  within  the 
memories  of  living  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  not 
till  the  period  of  Bancroft's  primacy  that  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  Calvinism  were  abandoned 
by  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church,  and  left 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Puritans. 

The  Assembly's  Catechism — the  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  later  Puritans — if  compared 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  with  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  shows,  moreover, 
that  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  the 
Puritans  maintained  tjie  ancient  teaching,  in 
opposition  to  the  sacraraentarianism  of  Laud 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Restoration.  Even 
Bishop  Sanderson,  High  Churchman  as  he 
was,  acknowledges  that  in  his  day,  men  were 
stigmatized  as  Puritans  for  holding  opinions 
which  had  been  held  by  Whitgift  and  Hooker. 

The  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
parties  were,  in  fact,  somewhat  the  same  as 
I  those  which,  at  the  present  day,  distinguish 
the  Evangelical  and  Tractarian  schools.  The 
Puritans  made  the  letter  of  Scripture,  a?  inter- 
preted bv  the  private  judgment  of  individuals, 
the  sole  ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  The 
i  Laudians,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  an 
I  intellectual  submission  to  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Church.  The  Puritans  leaned 
toward  Solifidianism, — the  Laudians,  toward 
'  Sacramcntarianism.  The  one  party  was  in 
1  danger  of  neglecting  the  decencies  of  divine 
'  worship;  the  other,  of  overwhelming  it  with 
I  an   elaborate  and  pompous  ritualism.     The 
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one  had  a  dread  of  anytliing,  however  excellent 
in  itself,  which  might  have  been  practised 
at  Rome ;  the  other  had  an  equal  horror 
of  everything  that  had  been  adopted  at 
Geneva. 

It  is,  however,  a  suggestive  circumstance, 
that  though  the  theories  of  tlie  Puritans  have 
descended  to  the  modern  Evangelicals,  yet  a 
large  number  of  the  practical  reforms  for 
which  they  battled  in  vain  with  the  High 
Church  party  of  the  day,  have  been  uncon- 
sciously adopted  by  the  present  Anglican 
party,  with  the  object  of  giving  increased 
efficiency  to  the  system  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
Baxter  importunately  urged  a  subdivision  of 
dioceses,  and  the  erection  of  suffragan  bishop- 
rics,— a  measure  which,  last  year,  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  was  brought  forward  by 
High  Churchmen.  He  proposed  also  annual 
diocesan  synods, — a  plan  which  the  present 
Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Oxford  have  been  the 
first  to  approve  and  to  inaugurate.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  presbyteries  of  Scotland,  Baxter 
recommended  ruri-decanal  chapters,  which 
should  comprise  a  lay  element, — a  measure 
which  the  Church  Union  has  very  recently 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  operation.  The 
recent  revival  of  Convocation,  and  the  pro- 
positions for  its  reform,  are  also  a  return  to 
the  plans  which  the  English  Presbyterians 
desired  to  copy  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  their  Scottish  brethren.  Among  other 
objects  which  the  Puritans  had  at  heart,  and 
in  which  they  anticipated  reforms  which  have 
recently  been  introduced  or  attempted,  may 
be  named,  the  practice  of  frequent  week-day 
services,  assiduous  visitations  from  house  to 
house,  the  enforcement  of  a  stricter  discipline 
among  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  prohibition 
of  pluralities  and  of  non-residence,  the  restora- 
tion of  impropriated  tythes,  and  some  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  which  attend  on  the  svstera 
by  which  the  patronage  of  Church  benefices 
is  still  regulated. 

But  while  modern  High  Churchmen  have 
taken  up  and  appropriated  the  mantle  which 
liad  fallen  fixmi  the  shoulders  of  the  Puritans, 
it  was  far  otherwise  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  That  rapid  development  of  the  power 
of  the  Puritans,  which  was  such  a  marked 
feature  of  the  primacy  of  Laud,  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  popular  sympathy 
which  aided  them  in  their  struggle  with  that 
prelate. 

The  folly  of  Laud  in  attempting  to  enforce 
the  Book  of  Sports,  had  roused  a  strong 
Sabbatarian  feeling  throughout  the  nation. 
Thousands  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from 
the  Puritans  joined  in  their  protest  against 
the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  the 
'morris  dances,  Whitsun  ales,  church  ales, 
May  games,  and  dances  of  men  and  women,' 


which  all  ministers  were  enjoined  to  commend 
publiciv  in  church.  Moreover,  country  folks 
journeying  up  to  town,  reported  on  their 
return  that  at  Court  there  was  a  stage-play 
instead  of  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
Such  indecencies  shocked  all  men  who 
possessed  any  germs  of  religious  conviction  or 
devotional  spirit,  and  brought  them  into 
closer  sympathies  with  the  protesting  Puri- 
tans, wlio  thus  gradually  engrossed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  religious  life  in  the  country. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  scandalous 
inefficiency  of  many  of  the  country  clergy  was 
another  cause  of  the  spread  of  Puritanism. 
We  possess  no  more  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
state  of  things  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  Baxter's  autobiography  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  picture.  He  describes  the  country  clergy 
of  the  district  where  his  youth  was  passed,  as 
a  rude,  ignorant,  and  drunken  set,  sometimes 
grossly  immoral  and  irreligious  :  in  the  village 
where  he  was  bred  not  a  sermon  was  to  be 
heard  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  the 
clergy  were  lazy  and  vicious,  one  of  them 
being  a  stage-player,  who  had  forged  the 
credentials  of  ordination.  At  Kidderminster, 
he  says,  '  the  minister  preached  only  once  a 
quarter,  and  that  so  weakly  as  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  laughter  of  the  congregation  ;  and 
the  curate  was  a  common  tippler  and  a 
drunkard,  and  understood  .not  the  common 
points  in  the  Children's  Catechism.'  And 
near  Kidderminster,  'there  were  two  chapels, 
where  the  poor  ignorant  curate  of  the  one  got 
his  living  by  cutting  faggots,  the  other  by 
making  ropes, — their  abilities  being  answer- 
able to  their  studies  and  employments.' — 
'  Life,'  p.  80. 

The  religious  standard  among  the  peasantry 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
character  of  their  pastors.  They  are  described 
as  ignorant  and  irreligious  :  on  a  Sunday  they 
danced  ronnd  the  May-pole;  they  never 
prayed,  but  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
some  of  them  the  Ave  Maria.  All  the  year 
not  a  serious  word  was  heard  from  them. 
Any  quiet,  serious  people  went  by  the  name 
of  Puritans  :  to  earn  this  name  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  abstain  from  oaths  and 
drunkenness,  and  to  read  his  Bible.  These 
Puritans,  he  continues,  were  in  every  respect 
good  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  they 
'  never  scrupled  conformity  to  bishops,  litur- 
gies, or  ceremonies,  or  went  to  hear  other 
than  godly  Conformist  minister's.'  In  fact, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  tliere 
were  '  about  as  many  Nonconformists  as 
counties,'  and  Laud's  diary  bears  witness  to 
the  same  fact.  Even  during  the  war,  in  the 
whole  town  of  Kidderminster,  which  was  a 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  there  was,  never- 
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thelcsp,  'not  a  Separatist,  or  Anabaptist,  or 
Autinomian.' 

To  remedy  tlic  spiritual  destitution  whicli 
prevailed  so  widely  tbrougliout  the  country, 
the  wealthy  Puritan  merchants  of  London 
and  Bristol  formed  associations  for  buying  up 
advowsons,  and  maintaining  lecturers  in  coun- 
try places.  Fuller  says  it  is  incredible  what 
large  suras  were  advanced  in  a  short  time 
toward  so  laudable  an  emplovmeut.  With 
marvellous  infatuation,  the  bishops  exerted 
themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  these  voluntary 
ruissionarj'  efforts.  Preaching  ministers  were 
disfavoured  and  put  down,  and  Laud  attempted 
to  supply  the  religions  wants  of  the  country 
by  the  Book  of  Sports !  and  an  obnoxious 
ritual,  more  and  more  conformed  to  the  model 
of  that  of  Rome.  Crucifixes  were  restored — 
genutlexioDS  before  the  altar  were  enforced. 
The  nation  felt  that  the  Archbishop  was 
tampering  with  Popery,  and  the  inopportune 
offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat  convinced  all  men 
that  the  Primate's  labours  were  appreciated 
in  Italy  as  correctly  as  they  were  in  England. 
The  general  belief  that  a  secret  understand- 
ing existed  with  the  Pope,  derives  confirma- 
tion from  a  curious  fact  which  Mr.  Stanford 
has  disinterred,  namely,  that  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  a  papal  bull  was  intercepted,  and 
laid  before  the  House,  in  which  canonization 
was  promised  to  every  Catholic  who  should 
fall  fighting  in  the  royal  cause.* 

The  prevalent  distrust  and  suspicion  were 
soon  changed  into  a  deep  indignation  at  the 
cruelties  to  which  Laud  resorted,  in  order  to 
repress  the  outcry  wdiicli  denounced  the 
fantastic  fripperies  and  unwarranted  innova- 
tions which  were  being  substituted  for  the 
modest  ritual  prescribed  by  the  Reformers. 
Men's  cheeks  glowed,  and  their  bauds  tingled, 
when  they  saw  three  members  of  the  learned 
professions — Prynne,  a  lawyer  ;  Bastwick,  a 
physician;  and  Burton,  a  clergyman — stand- 
ing in  pillories  in  Palace  Yard, — their  ears 
scooped  out,  and  their  cheeks  braudcil,  for 
the  fault  of  having  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  proceedings  of  the  Primate ;  and  the 
Head  Master  of  Westminster — an  eminent 
scholar — condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.5000, 
and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  in 
presence  of  his  scholars,  for  having,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  used  some  disrespectful  expres- 
sions which  Laud  chose  to  apply  to  himself. 

And  these  were  by  no  means  solitary  in- 
stances. Fines  of  many  thousand  pounds 
were  levied  for  trivial  offences  ;  many  clergy- 
men were  suspended  for  omitting  to  bow  to 
the  altar,  or  for  refusing  to  inculcate  from  the 
pulpit  the  divine  right  of  kings, — a  right 
wliich  was  taken  to  include  the  prerogative 

*  Stanford's  Joseph  Alleine,  p.  19. 


of  arbitrary  taxation.  Can  we  wonder  that 
such  follies,  and  such  tyrannies,  should  have 
driven  the  Puritans  to  look  without  dis- 
favour on  the  armed  protest  of  the  I'arlia- 
nient  against  unconstitutional  innovations  in 
Church  and  State  ?  Could  it  be  expected 
that  they  should  foresee  the  coming  torrent 
which  swept  away  in  succession  the  Bishops, 
the  Throne,  and  the  Parliament,  and  ulti- 
mately placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  republican  clique  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  ?  But  the  Puritans  were 
at  heart  loyal  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 
Undoubtedly  the  terrible  memories  of  what 
they  had  endured  from  Laud, — the  finings, 
the  brandings,  the  pilloryings,  the  ear-cut- 
tings, and  the  nose-slittings,  v\-hich  had  been 
the  portion  of  so  many,  carried  them  further 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  gone.  The 
King's  incorrigible  untruthfulness  made  it 
diflicult  for  them  to  believe  that  they  had 
really  obtained  security  from  the  recurrence 
of  the  recent  tyrannies ;  and  they  found — 
only  when  it  was  too  late — what  the  objects 
were  which  the  republican  party  had  in  view. 
Then,  indeed,  many  of  the  Puritan  members 
joined  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  if  the  dupli- 
city of  the  Court  and  the  violence  of  the 
army  had  made  it  possible,  this  Falkland 
party  would  have  united  its  efforts  with  that 
Puritan  majority  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  remained  at  Westminster,  till  it  was 
driven  forth  by  the  troopers  of  Colonel  Pride ; 
and  together  they  might  have  succeerled  in 
settling  the  constitution,  church,  and  king- 
dom, on  a  basis  not  far  different  from  that 
which  was  agreed  upon  in  1688. 

As  the  Royalist  cause  lost  ground,  the 
great  body  of  the  Puritan  clergy  conformed 
to  the  regulations  which  were  issued  from 
time  to  time.  These  men  did  not  believe 
Episcopacy  or  liturgies  to  be  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Christian  Church,  though 
many  of  them  still  retained  a  theoretical  pre- 
ference for  the  ancient  forms.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  English  clergy,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  accepted  the  four  or  five 
successive  clianges  of  ritual  which  were  im- 
posed by  the  temporal  power ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  during  the  civil  war,  the  greater 
number  of  the  clergy  gave  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  what  appeared  to  be  the  national 
will,  by  retaining  their  benefices,  and  con- 
tinuing their  ministrations  under  the  new 
regulations. 

As  respects  these  ministers,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  those  ejected  in  1662,  we  may  fairly 
take  Baxter  as  a  repi-esentative  man.  At 
least  the  Puritans,  or  Presbyterians,  as  they 
now  begin  to  be  called,  made  him  their 
mouthpiece,  and  acknowledged  him  as  a 
leader.     What,  then,  do  we  find  this  man 
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doing  during  the  continuance  of  the  civil 
war,  and  at  its  close?  We  find  him  taking 
his  place  as  a  clergyman  of  the  National 
Church,  and  consistently  defending  her  from 
all  assaults.  lie  did  his  utmost  for  the  pre- 
servation of  'tythes  and  parish  ministers.' 
He  strove  to  moderate  the  license  of  theolo- 
gical opinion.  From  morning  till  night  he 
argued  with  'the  sectaries'  in  Gromwell's 
array,  dissuading  them  from  schism.  The 
account  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Separatists, 
intolerant  and  uncharitable  though  we  may 
think  it,  yet  does  at  all  events  show  most 
conclusively,  that  the  so-called  Presbyterians 
sympathized  infinitely  less  with  the  sectaries 
than  with  such  Episcopalians  as  Usher, 
Sanderson,  Stillinglleet,  or  Pearson.  Al- 
though the  Covenant  had  been  directed 
against  Prelacy,  and  not  against  Episcopacy, 
yet  Baxter  exerted  himself  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  by  his  people  in  Kidderminster; 
and  when  '  the  Engagement '  was  imposed, 
he  boldly  wrote  and  preached  against  it, 
though  it  was  taken  by  many  Episcopalian 
divines.  And,  in  open  conference,  he  even 
declared  Cromwell  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  just  before  the  battle  of 
Worcester  he  had  the  courage  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  army  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
Charles  II. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unwarrantable  than 
to  charge  the  Presbyterians  with  any  com- 
plicity in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Two  days 
before  the  trial  commenced,  'the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  within  the  province  of  London' 
drew  up  and  signed  a  remonstrance  to  Crom- 
well and  his  officers.  They  say,  '  We  could 
not  believe,  had  not  our  eyes  been  witnesses 
of  it,'  how  far  your  usurpations  could  go. 
'  We  earnestly  entreat  you,'  they  continue, 
'  that  you  will  consider  of  the  evil  of  your 
present  ways,  and  turn  from  them.  You 
cannot  but  know  that  the  word  of  God  com- 
mands obedience  to  magistrates  ;  and,  con- 
sonant to  Scripture,  this  hath  been  the 
judgment  of  Protestant  divines  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  whom  we  concur,  disclaiming, 
detesting,  and  abhorring  the  practices  of 
Jesuits  concerning  the  opposing  of  lawful 
magistrates  by  any  private  persons,  and  the 
murdering  of  kings  by  any,  though  under  the 
most  specious  and  colourable  pretences.  .  .  . 
.  .  If  you  persist  in  this  way,  be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out.  If  our  exhortation 
prevail  not,  we  have  discharged  our  duty, 
and  W"e  hope  delivered  our  souls.  If  it  be 
our  portion. to  suS'er,  as  we  are  told,  we  trust 
we  shall  sufl'er  as  Christians ;  but  we  hope 
better  things  of  you.'  This  bold  and  noble 
remonstrance  was  signed  by  every  Puritan 
minister  in  London  who  possessed  the  least 
weiirht  or  influence. 


In  the  interval  between  the  King's  trial 
and  his  execution,  Calamy  and  other  ministers 
laboured  to  persuade  the  vacillating  Fairfax 
to  step  in,  and  try  to  rescue  the  King  from 
Cromwell's  hands.  The  Sunday  after  the 
execution  every  pulpit  in  London  rang  with 
denunciations  of  the  crime,  and  even  Claren- 
don is  fain  to  acknowledge  how  bitter  were 
the  lamentations  of  the  Puritan  ministers. 

In  face  of  all  this  evidence,  with  what 
justice  can  the  Puritans  be  charged  with 
being  accessories  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  installation  of  the  Pro- 
tector ?  Just  as  well  might  Odillon  Barrot 
and  the  constitutional  opposition  of  1847  be 
charged  with  having  secretly  plotted  the 
revolution  of  which  they  were  themselves  the 
victims, — just  as  well  might  they  be  accused 
of  having  brought  about  the  cowp  (Tetat  of 
the  second  of  December,  and  of  being  the 
originators  of  the  Empire  of  bayonets  which 
it  ushered  in. 

In  like  manner,  the  Puritans  are  charged 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Royalist  clergy 
during  the  civil  war.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  charge  the  Girondists  with  having 
instigated  the  reign  of  terror,  against  which 
they  struggled,  and  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves the  victims. 

The  battle  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell's  '  crown- 
ing mercy,'  was,  in  fact,  the  death-struggle 
between  the  old  Puritanism  and  the  military 
tyranny  of  Cromwell.  From  this  time,  the 
Puritans,  not  the  Royalists,  were  the  chief 
sufferers.  Love,  Hamilton,  and  Holland, 
were  sent  by  Cromwell  to  the  scaffold. 
From  the  date  of  Love's  execution,  the  breach 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  was 
complete.  So  great  was  the  exasperation,  that 
when  Manton  preached  Love's  funeral  ser- 
mon, Cromwell's  soldiers  threatened  to  shoot 
the  preacher  in  his  pulpit  if  he  did  not 
desist. 

This  mingled  hatred  and  dread  of  the'Pro- 
tector  kept  alive  the  loyalty  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  towards  Charles  It.  They  had  scarcely 
dissembled  it  during  Cromwell's  life — at  his 
death  it  broke  forth  into  unrestrained  expres- 
sion. The  recall  of  Charles  II.  was  very 
greatly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Puritan 
clergy,  whose  influence  was  all-powerful  in 
London.  From  their  pulpits  they  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  City,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  their  representations  which  decided  the 
wavering  inclinations  of  Monk,  and  induced 
him  finally  to  declare  for  tlie  King.  Calamy 
and  Baxter  were  chosen  to  preach  at  St. 
Maro-arot's  before  the  Convention  Parliament, 
which  on.  the  next  day  voted  the  King's 
recall. 

Several  of  the  leading  Puritan  clergy — 
Calamy,    Manton,    Spurstowe,    Bowles,    and 
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others — were  deputed  by  tlie  Parliament  and 
the  City  to  present  themselves  before  Charles 
at  Breda,  and  obtain  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  intentions  ou  various  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. Tlie  document  wliich  they  obtained  is 
known  in  liistory  as  the  Breda  Declaration, 
and  it  would,  had  it  been  canied  into  etfect, 
have  entirely  prevented  the  lamentable  schism 
which  ensued  ;  it  would  have  gone  lar  to 
make  Dissent  unknown,  and  might  justly 
Lave  been  termed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  declaration,  and  in  another  which 
soon  followed  it,  Charles  promised,  '  no  one 
should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for 
diti'erences  of  opinion  on  matters  of  religion, 
which  do  not  concern  tlu;  peace  of  the  king- 
dom.' The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  to  be 
the  sole  standard  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
uo  one  subscribing  them  '  shall  forfeit  his 
presentation  or  benefice,  or  be  deprived  of  it.' 
'  1  am  resolved,'  said  the  King,  '  to  compass 
union.' 

Armed  with  such  promises,  the  London 
clergy — Baxter,  Calamy,  Ashe,  Bates,  Man- 
ton,  and  Reynolds — did  not  hesitate  to  use  in 
Charles'  favour  all  the  power  with  which 
their  unbounded  popularity  invested  them. 
So  fully  did  Charles  and  his  advisers  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  that 
immediately  upon  his  return,  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  more  prominent  men  were  appointed 
as  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  King  ;  while 
bishoprics  were  otlered  to  Calamv,  Reynolds, 
and  Baxter,  and  deaueries  to  Manton,  Bates, 
and  Bowles.  With  one  exception,  they 
declined  to  accept  these  preferments  until  the 
King's  declarations  had  received  a  lee-al 
ratification. 

But  for  this  they  were  to  wait  in  vain.  So 
long  as  the  Convention  Parliament  remained 
sitting,  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterians 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Charles  tempo- 
rized, and  the  farce  of  conciliation  was  kept 
up. 

The  new  Parliament  was  elected  at  the 
moment  when  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
King  was  at  its  height.  The  nation  had 
gone  mad  with  loyal  frenzy,  and  the  new 
members  were  mostly  men  whose  titles  to 
distinction  were  the  losses  and  suSerings 
which  they  had  undergone  during  the  time 
of  the  late  troubles.  These  Cavaliers  came 
up  to  Westminster,  eager  to  find  objects  on 
whom  they  might  take  vengeance  for  all 
that  had  been  endured  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

Charles'  Ministers  were  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that,  by  means  of  this  Cavalier  Par- 
liament, they  had  full  power  to  deal  with  the 
Presbyterians  at  their  pleasure.     All  the  re- 


cent prol'essions  were  disregarded — all  the 
lavish  promises  were  civilly,  or  uncivilly, 
evaded.  Baxter,  who  a  year  before  had  de- 
clined the  see  of  Hereford,  now  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  even  the  charge  of  his 
former  parish  at  Kidderminster,  with  his 
modest  stipend  of  ninety  pounds  a  year.  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Bishop  Morley  put  him  off 
with  fair  professions,  but  no  performance. 
Other  prominent  men  met  with  corresponding 
treatment ;  and  the  Presbyterians  began  to 
perceive  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Court  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  religious  distractions  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  that  they  themselves 
had  been  duped  by  trusting  to  the  King's 
hollow  protestations. 

Charles  had  promised  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer-book  should  be  complied  with.  This 
jjromise  was  of  too  specific  a  nature  to  be 
evaded,  and  consequently  a  commission  was 
issued  to  nineteen  divines  of  each  part)',  to 
meet  together  at  the  Savoy,  and  confer  as  to 
the  alterations  to  be  made.  The  happiest 
results  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
conference,  if  there  had  been  a  mutual  spirit 
of  conciliation.  The  Presbyterians  were 
eager  to  obtain  terms  which  would  enable 
them  to  conform,  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  no  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace 
were  to  be  expected  from  their  opponents. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Laud's  t3n'annical  ritualism  had  raised 
the  tempest  which  had  driven  the  bishops 
into  exile,  it  was  manifest  that,  like  the  ex- 
iled Bourbons,  they  had  learned  nothing,  and 
had  forgotten  nothing.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  easy  monarch's  willingness  to  save 
himself  annoyance  by  promising  everything 
that  he  was  asked  to  promise,  the  bishops,  at 
all  events,  had  the  sincerity  never  even  to 
profess  any  intention  of  entering,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  unity,  and  charity,  into  any  coin- 
promise  that  could  be  avoided.  They  rather 
hoped,  by  stiffly  refusing  all  concessions,  to 
be  able  to  get  rid  altogether  of  rivals  whom 
they  equally  dreaded  and  disliked.  And 
thus,  wlien  the  I'uritan  divines  brought  for- 
ward their  proposals,  the  bishops  resolutely 
refused  to  yield  anything  beyond  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  and  one  or  two  trifling  concessions, 
which  they  afterwards  revoked.  One  in- 
stance will  serve  to  show  their  unconciliatory 
spirit.  The  Puritans  brought  forward  their 
objections  to  the  cross  and  the  surjilice,  which 
had  been  now  so  long  disused,  and  contended 
that  all  the  arguments  used  by  the  bishops 
would  tell  equally  in  favour  of  '  holy  water, 
and  lights,  and  abundance  of  such  ceremo- 
nies of  Rome  which  we  have  cast  out.'  To 
this  Bishop  Gunning  replied,  '  Yes,  and  so  I 
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think  we  ought  to  have  more,  and  not  fewer, 
if  we  do  well.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  Episcopalian  divines 
disapproved  of  this  unconciliatory  tone,  and 
seem  sinccrelv  to  have  desired  to  bring  abont 
a  concord.  Dr.  Peirce  '  disputed  soberly  and 
calmly;'  but,  with  this  exxeption,  the  leading 
part  was  taken  bv  men  of  a  different  stamp ; 
and,  unfortunately,  Bishop  (junning,  who 
'  stuck  at  nothing,'  and  Bishop  Morley,  who 
'  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  anything  that 
might  look  like  moderation,'  were  the  '  great- 
est and  forwardest  speakers,'  and  'the  prime 
managers  of  the  whole  affair.' 

Though  the  wisest  men  on  either  side  were 
not  very  far  apart,  yet  the  spirit  in  which  the 
conference  was  conducted  caused  it  to  end 
only  in  mutual  irritation.  Great  blame  un- 
doubtedly attaches  to  the  Puritans.  They 
wevf  disputatious  and  dogmatic  ;  they  were 
anxious  to  save  their  credit  with  their  own 
party,  and  were  therefore  needlessly  scrupu- 
lous about  trifles;  they  miscalculated  their 
influence  in  the  country,  and  showed  them- 
selves pre-eminently  deficient  in  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  their  adversaries 
had  acquired  during  their  wanderings  with 
the  Court  of  the  exiled  monarch. 

From  the  manner  in  which  their  proposals 
had  been  treated  in  the  Savoy  conference,  the 
ministers  foresaw  clearly  what  they  might 
expect  from  the  Convocation  which  now  as- 
sembled. At  the  Savoy  they  had,  at  all 
events,  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  tbeir 
own  views,  and  pleading  their  own  cause; 
but  in  the  Convocation  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  represented  at  all.  The 
whole  of  the  Upper  House,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Lower,  was  composed  of 
the  dignitaries  who  had  returned  from  exile, 
or  whom  Charles  had  recently  appointed. 
The  representation  of  the  parochial  clergy  in 
Convocation  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
been  totally  disproportionate  to  their  num- 
bers ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the  officials  of 
the  bishops  disallowed,  in  many  cases,  the 
votes  of  incumbents  who  had  received  only 
Presbyterian  ordination.  And  although  the 
Archdeaconry  of  London  succeeded  in  re- 
turning two  Puritans,  Calaray  and  Baxter, 
yet  the  Bishop  of  London,  having  a  certain 
power  of  selection,  so  used  his  prerogative  as 
to  leave  London  without  any  representation 
in  Convocation  ;  and  he  th\is  deprived  the 
Puritans  of  all  voice  in  tlio  changes  which 
were  so  vitally  to  affect  them. 

The  temper  of  the  Convocation  thus  se- 
lected may  easily  be  imagined.  It  was  most 
violent  and  uncompromising.  The  work  of 
revising  tlie  Prayer-book  was  undertaken  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  days  of  Laud.  Of  the 
few  trivial  concessions  made  by  the  bishops 


at  the  Savoy,  all  of  the  least  vahie  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  entire  volume  was  subjected 
to  a  searching  revision,  which  resulted  in 
making  the  book  far  more  distasteful  to  the 
Puritans  than  it  had  been  before.  Some  six 
hundred  alterations  were  intro_duced  :  a  nia- 
joritv,  indeed,  were  mere  literary  emenda- 
tions ;  but  there  were  many  which  wei'c  in- 
geniously calculated  to  rankle  the  unhealed 
wounds  left  by  former  controversies,  while  it 
is  difficult  to  point  out  one  single  change, 
however  insignificant,  which  would  tend  to 
allay  the  prejudices  of  the  Puritans,  or  to 
facilitate  their  confoi'mity.  To  use  the  words 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  '  care  was  taken  that 
nothing  should  be  altered  as  it  had  been 
moved  by  the  Presbyterians,  for  it  was  re- 
solved to  f/rfilify  them  in  nothing.^ 

To  specify  a  few  instances  :  Convocation 
retained,  without  any  relaxation,  the  rubric  as 
to  vestments,  the  formula  of  absohition  for 
the  sick,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  Apocrypha  as  a  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  withdrew  the  eon- 
cessions  made  at  the  Savoy  as  to  the  removal 
of  contradictions  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  and  as  to  the  softening  of  ob- 
jectionable phrases  in  the  marriage  and  burial 
services.  It  introduced  various  utmecessary 
changes  which  were  known  to  be  especially 
offensive  to  the  Presbyterians :  the  word 
'  Church  '  was  substituted  for '  Congregation  ;' 
'  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,'  for  '  Minis- 
ter ;'  '  Priests  and  Deacons '  for  '  Pastors  and 
Minister.'  A  prayer  was  introduced,  in  which  ■ 
the  godless  libertine  then  on  the  throne  was 
styled  'our  most  religious  king;'  the  names 
of  a  few  saints  were  added  from  the  Romish 
calendar;  and  the  account  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  History  of  Susanna,  were 
added  to  the  list  of  appointed  lessons. 

The  Prayer-book,  thus  revised,  was  sent  up 
to  Parliament  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  was  then  passing 
through  the  House.  Though  this  Parlia- 
ment had  been  elected,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a 
time  of  violent  reactionary  excitement,  yet 
the  bill  was  only  forced  through  tlie  House 
In-  the  aid  of  rumours  of  Puritan  conspira- 
cies, the  evidence  of  which  was  supplied  by 
letters  which  it  was  pretended  had  been  in- 
tercepted, and  which,  in  one  case  at  least, 
have  been  proved  conclusively  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ford to  have  been  clumsy  forgeries.*  The 
majority  which  passed  the  bill  was  small,  the 
numbers  being  186  and  180.  In  the  Lords 
it  was  only  carried  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  long  delays;  a  kind  of  prescience  seems 
to  have  been  felt  of  the  evils  it  would  bring 
about. 

*  '  Life  of  Joseph  Alloiiie,'  p.  197. 
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The  real  motives  of  tlie  fiamers  of  this 
Act  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  With  a 
terrible  energy  of  language,  Archdeacon 
Hare  tells  us  that  'all  hope  of  unity  was 
blasted  by  that  most  disastrous,  most  tyran- 
nical, and  schismatical  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  authors  of  which,  it  is  plain,  v]ere  not 
seekitui  Unity,  hut  Division.''  The  manifest 
intention  of  the  Act  was  to  exclude  from  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  once  for  all,  the  whole 
of  the  evangelical  or  Low  Church  party, 
which,  as^  we  have  shown,  had  held  its  ground 
ever  since  the  Reformation,  and  whose  num- 
bers and  influence  had  been  a  continual 
source  of  apprehension  to  their  opponents. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  by  the 
facts  to  regard  the  Act  as  prompted  not  only 
by  misjudged  prudence,  but  also  by  feelings 
of  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  embittered 
temper  of  the  Prelatical  party  hurried  them 
away  to  take  indiscriminate  vengeance  for  the 
losses,  the  exiles,  and  the  insults  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  during  the  times  of 
the  civil  war,  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  sol- 
diery or  the  faTiaticism  of  the  sectaries.  Un- 
fortunately, in  their  passionate  desire  of  re- 
venge, they  committed  the  error  of  letting 
the  retribution  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the 
wrong  parties.  The  Independents,  the  real 
aggressors,  were,  except  in  th.e  army,  ex- 
tremely few  in  numbers :  they  claimed  no 
position  in  the  National  Church  at  the  llesto- 
I'ation,  but  liastened  to  hide  themselves  in 
obscurity  or  exile.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Pre- 
latists,  finding  that  their  onlv  real  enemies 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment,  turn- 
ed upon  the  moderate  Church  party,  which 
had  recently  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle 
with  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  and 
which,  twenty  years  before,  had  struggled  for 
a  reform,  but  had  drawn  back  from  a  revolu- 
tion. 

We  possess  ample  evidence  that  the  real 
intention  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Act  was,  as 
we  have  said,  to  exclude  from  the  Church 
the  whole  of  the  evangelical  clergy.  We 
have  not  only  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
ingeniously  contrived  provisions  of  the  Act 
itself,  but  we  have  the  reported  opinions  of 
those  who  concocted  it. 

Dr.  Bates,  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, relates  that  when  that  nobleman  told 
the  King  that  '  he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  the 
Act  were  so  rigid  that  many  of  the  ministers 
would  not  comply  with  it,'  Bishop  Sheldon 
rejoined,  'lam  afraid  they  will,'  and  the 
Bishop  is  said  to  have  added,  '  Now  we  know 
their  minds,  we'll  make  them  all  knaves  if  they 
conform.'  From  which  it  would  appear,  as 
indeed  the  facts  suggest,  that  the  only  result 
of  the  Savoy  conference  was  to  enable  the 
bishops  so  to  frame  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as 
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most  effectively  to  make  the  conforuiitv  of 
the  Puritans  impossible. 

After  the  Act  had  come  into  operation.  Dr. 
Allen  said  to  Bishop  Sheldon,  'that  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  door  was  so  strait  that  many 
sober  mitiisters  could  not  have  admission.'  To 
which  the  Bishop  replied,  '  It  is  no  pity  at  all ; 
if  we  had  thought  so  many  of  them  would 
have  conformed,  we  would  have  made  it 
straiten' 

But  the  true  animus  of  the  Act  is  more 
conclusively  shown  by  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions, than  by  the  reported  sentiments  of 
those  who  contrived  it.  We  have  asserted 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  revenge  and  retalia- 
tion. On  what  other  hypothesis  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  violation  of  the  solemn  promise 
given  in  the  King's  declaration  from  White- 
hall, in  which  he  promised  that  no  one  should 
'forfeit  his  presentation  or  benefice,  or  be  de- 
jjrived  of  it,  so  he  read  and  declare  his  assent 
to  all  the  articles  of  religion  which  only  con- 
cern the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments,  com- 
prised in  the  Book  of  Aiticles?'  If  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  been  intended  to  produce 
uniti/  and  not  schis?7i — if  it  had  been  designed 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church,  and  not  to 
aggravate  them,  it  would  have  been  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  taken  securities  against  the  fu- 
tnre  spread  of  Puritanism,  without  inflicting 
terrible  suft'erings  on  a  vast  number  of  pious 
and  laborious  men.  The  Act  might  have 
been  made  prospective,  not  retrospective  ;  the 
rights  of  existing  incumbents  might  have  been 
reserved,  and  thus  the  King's  promise  mirjlit 
have  remained  unbroken,  and  common  justice 
have  been  observed. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  which  dictated  the 
Act  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  date  which 
was  fixed  for  its  operation  to  commence.  The 
Act  passed  in  May.  It  provided  for  the  ejec- 
tion of  every  incumbent  who  had  not  declar- 
ed his  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing contained  in  the  revised  Prayer-book 
before  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  24th  of 
August  next  ensuing.  In  the  first  draught  of 
the  bill,  the  29th  of  September  had  been  in- 
serted ;  but  by  the  deliberate  change  to  the 
24th  of  August,  the  date  was  so  adjusted  as 
to  come  just  a  few  days  before  the  tithes  of 
the  past  year  became  payable.  By  this  terrible 
and  unnecessary  piece  of  barbarity,  the  hii- 
nisters  were  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  in- 
come which  their  services  had  earned  during 
the  preceding  year :  with  their  wives  and 
children,  they  were  cast  forth  penniless,  and 
worse  than  penniless  ;  for  they  were  burdened 
with  all  the  liabilities  contracted  during  the 
year,  but  were  deprived  of  the  anticipated 
means  of  meeting  them.  And  in  order  to 
eft'cct  this  most  inhuuian  piece  of  retrospective 
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leo-islation,  another  injnftice,  equally  indefen- 
piblc,  was  perpetrated.  The  book  was  detain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  printers  till  within  a 
few  days  of  the  date  fixed  by  the  Act,  so  that, 
as  Bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  not  one  in  forty 
of  the  clergy  had  been  able  to  obtain  it  by 
tlie  appointed  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  changes  to  which  their  solemn  as- 
sent and  consent  were  required. 

If  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  establish  the 
malignant  animosity  which  dictated  the  Act, 
a  detailed  comparison  of  its  requirements 
Avith  the  position  which  the  Puritans  had 
taken  up,  will  show  how  impossible  it  was  for 
them  to  comply  with  its  demands. 

The  position  of  tlie  Puritans  was  substan- 
tially as  follows.  They  alleged  that  a  genera- 
tion had  grown  up,  to  which  the  ritual  of  the 
Elizabethan  Church  was  unfamiliar.  In  the 
enforcement  of  ceremonies,  they  urged  that 
there  should  bo  conceded  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
primaoiesof  Cranmer,  ofGrindal,  and  of  Abbot. 
Do  not,  they  said,  compel  ministers  in  all 
cases  to  refuse  the  elements  -to  such  of,  the 
laity  as  think  it  idolatrous  to  receive  them  in 
a  kneeling  posture.  Do  not  compel  them  to 
deny  baptism  to  the  children  of  tliose  parents 
who  wish  themselves  to  make  the  responses 
at  the  font,  or  who  think  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  child's  forehead  to  be  a  relic  of  Pope- 
ry. Allow  those  ministers,  who  for  twenty 
years  have  not  been  permitted  to  wear  the 
surplice,  to  continue,  if  the}'  wish  it,  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  garb  to  which  they  have  grown 
accustomed.  Let  the  Lord's  day  be  liallowed. 
Let  gross  cases  of  clerical  immorality  be 
punished.  Do  not  enforce  the  observance  of 
those  .saints'  days  which  have  been  so  long- 
disused  ;  and  let  the  ancient  regulation  con- 
tinue valid,  by  which  canonical  Scripture  may 
be  substituted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister, 
for  lessons  appointed  from  the  Apocrypha.  Do 
not  compel  the  cleriry  to  pronounce  that  every 
child,  without  exception,  has  been  regenerat- 
ed in  baptism.  Do  not  compel  them  to  assert 
that  every  one  who  does  not  faithfully  believe 
every  dogma  of  the  Athanasian  creed  '  shall, 
without  doubt,  perish  everlastingly  ;'  and  also 
to  affirm  a  'sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life'  in  case  of  persons 
whose  orthodoxy  had  been  more  than  doubt- 
ful, or  who  had  lived  and  died  in  the  practice 
of  open  and  notorious  sin. 

These  are  the  chief  concessions  which  the 
Puritans  demanded  as  the  conditions  of  their 
conformit}'.  In  some  points  they  may  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  needlessly  scrupulous,  or 
even  obstinate  and  captious ;  but  we  must  be 
careful  to  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  times,  and  not  of  ours;  and  we  must  re- 
member that  an  over-scrupulous  conscientious- 


ness ought  to  be  met  by  the  compassionate 
gentleness  and  forbearance  which  St.  Paul 
showed  in  a  similar  case,  and  not  by  the  harsh 
repression  which  was  deemed  the  proper  me- 
thod in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  by  the 
equally  harsh  ridicule  with  which  eminent 
prelates  meet  it  in  the  nineteenth.  But 
though  the  Puritans  were,  many  of  thein, 
narrow-minded  and  fastidious,  yet,  upon  the 
[  whole,  we  think  it  cannot  be  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  preceding 
I  twenty  years,  their  demands  were  unreason- 
1  able  or  extravagant:  or  that  the  bishops 
I  would  have  had  to  make  any  sacrifice  of 
I  principle  (except  of  the  principle  of  non-con- 
I  cession),  it^  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing a  disastrous  schism,  and  for  the  charitable 
satisfaction  of  tender  consciences,  they  had 
granted  concessions  on  points  which  they 
themselves  acknowledged  to  be  matters  in- 
different, and  within  the  province  of  ecclesias- 
tical regulation.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Ridley  and  Cranmer  had  sacrificed  their 
own  private  preferences  on  far  more  import- 
ant points,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  adhesion 
of  tlie  Romanists,  and  preserving  the  unitv  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Puritans  only 
asked  that  the  statesmanlike  policy  which,  a 
century  ago,  had  produced  such  happy  results, 
should  now  once  more  be  followed. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  which  the 
Puritans  occupied.  The  bishops  '  knew  their 
minds.'  We  have  already  seen  how  far  the 
Prayer-book,  as  revised  by  Coinocation,  was 
likely  to  meet  their  scruples.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  the  first 
place,  the  terms  of  conformity  were  made 
more  rigorous  than  thev  had  ever  been  under 
Edward,  or  Mary,  or  Elizabeth,  or  James,  or 
Charles.  The  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  Proclamation  of 
James  L,  enacted  no  wholesale  or  ipso  facto 
ejection  of  Nonconforming  ministers,  but  only 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops  the  power 
of  enforcing,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  by  legal  process.  In  1604,  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  invented  the  form  or  sub- 
scription contained  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon, 
which  requires  every  ecclesiastical  person,  on 
admission  to  his  office,  to  declare  'that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  containeth  in  it 
nothinr/  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  it  ma.i/  lawfully  so  be  vsed  ;  and  that  he 
will  himself  use  the  form  in  the  said  book 
prescribed,  in  public  prayer,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other.' 

These  Episcopal  powers,  and  these  terms 
of  conformit}',  which  had  enabled  James  I.  to 
'  harry  out  of  the  land'  all  tro\iblesome  Puri- 
tans, and  which  even  Laud  had  found  suffi- 
cient for  his  purposes,  would,  if  they  had  been 
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T10W  re-enacted,  have  enabled  almost  all  the  ! 
Puritans   to   continue   their  ministrations  in 
the  Church. 

This  seems  to  have  been  suspected  :  and, 
therefore,  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  enacted, 
in  the  first  place,  that  every  clergyman  who 
had  not,  before  the  2-lth  of  August,  publicly 
'  declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed 
in  and  by'  the  revised  Prayer-book,  should  be 
ipso  facto  deprived,  and  his  living  be  void  as 
if  he  were  dead. 

Almost  all  the  Puritans  would  have  con- 
sented to  use  the  book,  most  would  have  pro- 
mised '  to  use  that  book  and  no  other  ;'  and 
many  would  have  subscribed  the  nei/ative  de- 
claration of  the  Canon,  that  the  book  '  con- 
taineth  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;' 
yet  few  could  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this 
hitherto  unheard-of  declaration  of  their  ab- 
solute and  positive  approval  of  every  syllable 
contained  in  a  book  which  not  one  in  forty 
had  been  able  to  procure  by  the  required 
date, — an  approval  couched,  moreover,  in  the 
strongest  and  most  emphatic  syllables  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  scrupu- 
lous Puritans  doubted,  they  tell  us,  whether 
they  could  have  made  affirmation  in  such 
terms  with  respect  to  any  copy  of  the  Bible 
then  extant;  and  now  they  were  required  to 
do  so  with  respect  to  a  book  of  human  com- 
position, which  had  just  been  pronounced  by 
its  stitfest  supporters  to  be  so  faulty  as  to  re- 
quire six  hundred  emendations. 

In  the  nest  place,  the  Act  required  that  all 
those  ministers  who,  during  the  last  twenty 
vears,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  Episcopal 
ordination,  should  forthwith  submit  to  be 
re-ordained. 

This  was  a  departure  tVora  the  principle  of 
the  English  Church,  which,  since  the  Pie- 
formation,  had  in  theory  upheld  the  validity 
of  Presbyterian  orders,  and  had  practically 
acted  on  that  theory  by  again  and  again 
welcoming  to  her  pulpits,  and  admitting  to 
her  benefices,  men  who  had  been  non-epis- 
copally  ordained  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Could  it  be  expected,  moreover,  that  men, 
whose  ministerial  labours  had,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  blessed  with  a  success 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  should  now  consent  to  de- 
clare by  their  own  deed  the  nullity  of  all 
their  past  ministerial  acts?  Could  they  ap- 
pear Viefore  the  bishops,  and  assert  with  their 
own  lips,  that  they  felt  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  now  to  undertake  functions  which  they 
had  long  exercised  by  a  commission  which 
the  Church  of  England  had  repeated!}'  re- 
cognised as  valid,  and  whose  validity  had, 
within  the  last  few   months,  been    formally 


owned  by  the  rulers  of  the  Cliurch,  by  the 
proffer  that  had  been  made  of  some  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  the   realm  ? 

Thirdly,  the  Puritans  were  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  Few,  pro- 
bably, would  have  scrupled  to  do  this,  though 
not,  perhaps,  without  an  uneasy  recollection 
of  the  punctilious  tyrannies  of  Laud,  whose 
exactions  of  canonical  obedience  had  been  so 
rigorous  as  to  colonize  New  England  with 
exiles,  and  ultimately  to  drive  three  kingdoms 
iiito  rebellion.  Nor  could  they  forget  that 
the  Canons  pronounce,  ipso  facto  excommu- 
nication against  everyone  who  expresses  any 
dislike  to  any  ceremony  of  the  Church,  or  to 
anything  contained  in  the  Praver-book,  and 
against  every  one  who  admits  that  any  Dissen- 
ters belong  to  the  universal  Church  of  Christ. 

The  fourth  requirement  of  the  Act  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  indefensible  of  all,  and  pro- 
bably, as  was  'intended,  it  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  decision  of  the  Puritans. 

All  ministers  were  required  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  in  the  following  words:  '  I,  A. B., 
do  declare  that  I  do  hold  that  there  lies  no 
obligation  upon  me,  or  any  other  person,  from 
the  oath  commonly  called  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  to  endeavour  anv  change  or 
alteration  of  goverimient,  either  in  Church  or 
State;  and  that  the  same  was  in  itself  an  un- 
lawful oath,  and  imposed  upon  tlie  subjects 
of  this  realm  against  the  known  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.' 

It  could  not  have  been  expected,, that  men 
distinguished  b}-  the  casuistical  scrupulosity 
of  the  Puritans  could  be  brought  to  declare 
that  any  oath  whatever  can  fail  in  its  obliga- 
tion. If  the  oath  was  an  unlawful  oath,  how 
was  it  that  the  King  himself  had  thrice 
voluntarily  taken  it  ?  Should  they  take  upon 
them  to  assert  that  the  King,  at  his  corona- 
tion, had  taken  an  unlawful  oath  against  the 
known  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm  ? 
Would  not  this  be  a  treasonable  assertion  i 
JIany  of  the  Puritan  clergy  had  never  taken 
it, — rmany  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  its  im- 
position, that  they  had  prevented  their  peo- 
ple from  taking  it ;  but  they  could  not  now 
assert  either  that  the  oath,  when  taken,  was 
not  binding,  or  that  they  would  themselves 
promise  to  abstain  from  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional endeavours  to  reform  abuses  in  Church 
or  State. 

Lastly,  the  Act  imposed  a  profession  of  that 
celebrated  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
which  the  whole  nation  repudiated  in  1088. 
The  Puritans  were  hereby  required  to  re- 
nounce the  ultimate  security  for  their  civil 
liberties,  and  to  abjure  the  political  principles 
which  they  held  in  common  with  Grotius, 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  all  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  the  age. 
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Such  were  the  provisions  of  tliis  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Act  of  Unifoi'inity. 

It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th  of 
May.  Three  months  were  given  to  the  Puri- 
tans to  decide.  Tliey  might  choose  Confor- 
mity,— bringing  with  it  influence,  ease,  com- 
petence, a  continued  ministration  within  the 
sacred  walls  consecrated  by  tlie  labours  of  a 
life,  and  witliin  the  fold  of  the  Church  of 
tlieir  forefathers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlicy 
chose  Nonconformity,  they  must  be  prepared 
for  disgrace,  and  pc'nury,  and  loss  of  social 
position  ;  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  forth 
with  wife  and  children  from  hearth  and 
home,  to  be  forbidden  to  teach,  or  preach,  or 
pray,  with  the  remainder  of  their  days  wasted 
in  enforced  idleness  and  poverty. 

With  such  alternatives  before  them,  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  England  be  it  said,  that 
thoie  were  found  some  two  thousand  men — 
probably  one-filth  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy — who  preferred  the  supreme  claims  of 
conscience  to  the  temptations  of  worldly  in- 
terest. The  various  lists  which  have  been 
drawn  up  contain  trom  1800  to  2500  names. 
In  the  city  of  London  alone  the  number  of 
those  who  left  tlicir  pulpits  was  above  one 
hundred,  comprising  almost  every  man  of  in- 
fluence or  eminence.  In  Oxford  there  were 
more  than  fifty;  in  Cambridge,  thirty-four. 
In  the  great  towns  the  incumbents,  with  few 
exceptions,  tliought  it  right  to  resign  their 
preferments  ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  piastors  of  hundreds  of  country  vil- 
lages. 

The  loss  to  the  Church  appears  the  more 
lamentable  when  we  take  into  consideration, 
not  the  numbers,  but  the  characters  of  those 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  conform. 

The}'  were  men,  as  we  liave  shown,  not 
disaffected  to  the  government :  many  of  them 
liad  been  the  King's  most  loyal  supporters; 
some  had  hazarded  .  everything  to  eti'ect  the 
Restoration.  Though  many  of  them  liad 
Presbyterian  preferences,  yet  they  were  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  accept  a  moderate 
Episcopacy  ;  many  of  them  had  been  cpisco- 
pally  ordained  before  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  some  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  benefices  from  which  they  were 
now  ejected  during  the  supremacy  of  Laud. 
They  were  not  averse  to  liturgical  worsliip  ; 
many  had  formerly  nsed  the  Prayer-book, 
and  almost  all  would  have  consented  to  use  it 
on  the  same  conditions  of  general  approval 
whieli  had  sufficed  in  former  reigns,  and  apart 
from  the  hitheito  unheard-of  endorsement  of 
every  syllable  between  the  two  boards  of  the 
volume.  And, there  were  scarcely  any  who 
would  not  have  been  satisfied,  if  they  could 
have  obtained  alterations  that  have  met  the 
•approval  of  Tillotson,  iStillitigfleet,  Pearson, 


Patrick,  Burnet,  Beveridge,  Prideaux,  I'alev, 
and  other  eminent  divines. 

No  heresy,  no  immorality  was  whispered 
against  them  ;  no  deficiency  in  pastoral  zeal, 
fidelity,  or  piety.  When  the  plague  was  ra- 
vaging London,  and  the  Conformist  ministers 
had  mostly  fled  from  their  pulpits  and  their 
parishes,  these  were  the  men  who  stepped  in 
with  the  consolations  of  Christianity  among 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  They  were,  most  of 
them,  far  superior  in  learning,  in  holiness,  in 
earnestness,  in  Christian  fervour,  in  personal 
religion,  to  the  lovers  of  preferment  and  the 
raw  novices  for  whom  they  made  way.  Many 
of  them  were  men  of  great  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  had  attained  high  scholastic  and  lite- 
rary distinction.  What  masters  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  sacred  eloquence  must  tl  ose  men 
have  been,  who  could  retain,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  the  rapt  attention  of  crowded  congrega- 
tions !  In  ponderous  learning,  Matthew  Pool 
and  Theophilus  Gale  have  few  competitors. 
Few  religious  books  have  had  a  wider  popu- 
larity, or  have  been  more  extensively  useful, 
than  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  Alleine's  Alarm  to 
the  Unconverted,  or  Janeway's  Token.  The 
majestic  eloquence  of  Howe  has  adorned 
Englisli  literature  with  some  of  its  choicest 
jewels.  No  theological  library  is  complete 
without  the  works  of  Owen  and  Goodwin. 
Nor  must  the  names  of  Flavel,  Calamy,  Ja- 
comh,  Manton,  Bates,  Charnock,  Spurstowe, 
Newcome,  Philip  and  Matthew  Henry,  be 
forgotten  ;  and  among  the  laymen  who  ad- 
hered to  their  cause,  Milton,  Bunyan,  George 
Wither,  Andrew  Marvel,  and  Ray  the  natu- 
ralist, claim  niches  in  the  English  Valhalla. 
Our  shelves  groan  with  the  results  of  the  un- 
tiring assiduity  of  these  men  ;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  Lave  con- 
fessed that  they  have  owed  to  them  their  first 
awakening  from  the  sleep  of  sin  ;  five  njil- 
lions  of  I'l'otestants  iu  England,  and  twenty 
millions  in  America,  revere  their  names  as 
their  fathers  in  the  faith.  '  It  seems  scarcely 
questionable,'  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  '  that 
among  them  was  comprised  the  chief  pait  of 
the  most  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  land.' 

It  may  be  well  to  compare  the  ejections 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  with  those 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation.  That 
great  religious  revolution  was  eti'ected  by  men 
of  statesmanlike  views  and  large  Christian 
charity — by  men  whose  object  was  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Church  which  they  re- 
foimed — not  by  higots  who  only  desired  to 
take  an  unworthy  vengeance,  and  obtain  a 
pitiful  and  disastrous  triumph  over  their 
ecclesiastical  opponents.  The  Act  of  L'nit'or- 
mity  by  which,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the 
change  fi'om  Popeiy  to  Protestantism  was 
eft'ected,  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  not 
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more  than  189  of  the  clergy.  Most  of  the 
Roniatiists  who  siifferei.l  under  Uoniy  and 
Elizabeth  were  punished  really  on  political, 
rather  than  on  religious  grounds ;  because, 
in  fact,  they  would  not  renounce  that  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  prince  which  the  states- 
men of  the  time  believed  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  monarch. 

The  justification  commonly  urged  for  the 
Act  of  Uniforiuity  is,  that  it  was  a  just  mea- 
sure of  retaliation  for  the  sufferings  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  Royalist  clergy 
during  the  civil  wars.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
it  was  designed  to  restore  to  their  benefices 
the  clergy  who  had  been  unrightfully  disjios- 
sessed  by  Cromwell.  For  the  latter  assertion 
there  is  no  shadow  of  a  foundation.  All  the 
clergy  who  had  been  deprived  dui'ing  the 
civil  wars,  including  those  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  flagrant  immorality,  had  been  re- 
stoi'ed  nearly  two  years  before  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  took  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
ejection  of  the  Puritans  was  an  act  of  righte- 
ous retribution  for  the  suft'eringsof  the  Royal- 
ists, we  decline  to  argue  with  those,  if  such 
there  be,  who  are  of  opinion  that  one  act  of 
injustice  makes  right  a  second,  or  that  Chris- 
tian men  are  justified  in  actino'  on  the  lex 
trdioiiis.  But  not  only  do  we  refuse  to  admit 
the  major,  but  we  deny  the  truth  of  the 
minor  premise  of  the  syllogism.  It  is  luitrue 
that  the  suflerers  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  been  the  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
inflicting  any  analogous  evils  on  those  at 
whose  hands  they  suffered.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  which 
began  to  sit  in  1640,  were  directed,  not 
against  Episcopalians  as  such,  but  against 
'  insufficient  and  scandalous  ministers,' — men 
who,  on  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
hail  been  proved  to  be  either  grossly  illiterate 
and  inconipctent,  or  guilty  of  drunkenness, 
profanity,  or  of  still  more  grievous  immorali- 
ties. Fuller,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  Puri- 
tan partialities,  tells  us  that  '  many  of  their 
oftenoes  were  so  foul  that  it  is  a  shame  to  re- 
port them.'  Even  Walker,  the  reckless  parti- 
zan  of  the  Royalist  clergy,  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  there  were  among  them  '  men  of 
wicked  lives,  and  such  as  were  even  a  re- 
proach and  scandal  to  their  function.'  Dur- 
ing the  war  many  were  ejected  for  '  malig- 
nancy,' that  is,  because,  in  a  time  of  civil 
war,  they  had  actively  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  opposite  party.  But  these  must  have 
been  comparatively  few,  if  we  may  trust 
Baxter,  who  tells  us  that  in  Shropshire  and 
Worcestershire,  the  two  counties  of  which  he 
had  personal  cognizance,  six  to  one  of  the 
ejected  clergy  had  been  proved  guiliy,  on 
oath,  of  incompetency,  or  immorality,  or  both. 


A  large  part  of  Walker's  book  on  '  the 
sufferings  of  the  clergy,'  is  occupied  with 
narratives  of  deeds  of  rapacity  and  violence, 
which  are  attributable  to  the  iicetice  or  the 
necessities  of  a  civil  war.  The  Covenant  was 
by  no  means  universally  enforced.  There 
was  no  wholesale  ejection  of  the  anti-Puritan 
party;  many  staunch  High  Churchmen  and 
Royalists  retained  their  preferments  during 
the  time  of  the  war,  or  returned  to  them  at 
its  close.  Thus  Cromwell  permitted  Usher 
to  preach  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Pearson  and 
Brownrigg  to  occupy  London  pulpits.  Bish- 
op Bull  continued  to  use  the  Liturgy  at  St. 
Philip's,  Bristol ;  and  such  a  prominent  High 
Churchman  as  Bishop  Sanderson,  who  had 
drawn  up  the  famous  Oxford  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, was  permitted  to  retain  his  living. 
At  Cambridge,  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners appointed  Cudworth  and  Lightfoot  to 
vacant  offices.  A  Conformist  clergyman  tes- 
tifies of  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  that  '  alum- 
dance  in  evcrv  county  had  livings  in  Crom- 
well's time,  and  preached  without  any  let.' 

While,  therefore,  we  deeply  deplore  the 
unmerited  sufterings  which  were  in  many 
cases  endured  by  the  Royalist  clergy  during 
the  war,  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any 
parallelism  between  their  case,  and  the  case 
of  those  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  such 
analogy,  the  suflerers  by  the  Act  of  1062 
were  not  the  authors  of  the  measures  of 
1040. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  In  many  cases 
the  sufferings  of  the  ejected  Puritans  were 
terrible.  Before  most  of  them  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  precarious  charity  of  friends 
to  save  them  and  their  children  from  starva- 
tion. Every  means  of  livelihood  was  taken 
from  them.  A  scries  of  penal  law,s,  passed 
in  rapid  succession,  drove  them  from  every 
employment  for  which  they  were  fitted.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  even  in  private 
houses  those  functions  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  their  ordination  vows.  Their  books 
could  not  be  published  without  the  license  of 
the  bishop.  The  Conventicle  Act  punished 
with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation, 
every  person  who  should  be  present  in  any 
private  house,  during  any  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, where  there  were  five  attendants  in  ad- 
ilition  to  the  members  of  the  household. 
The  Oxford  .\ct  imposed  on  Nonconformist 
ministers  an  oath  promising  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  ;  and  all  who  refused  to 
take  this  oath  were  prohibited  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town,  or 
of  any  place  where  they  had  formerly  minis- 
tered ;  it  prohibited  them  also  frorn  keeping 
schools  or  takin"'  boarders.    The  Conventicle 
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Act  was  shortly  reimposed,  witli  additional 
severities.  The  protection  of  a  jury  was  re- 
fused, and  any  justice  of  the  peace  was  em- 
powered to  convict  on  the  oath  of  a  single 
informer,  who  was  to  be  rewarded  with  one- 
third  of  the  fines  levied.  It  was  decreed 
that  no  flaw  in  the  mittimus  should  vitiate 
it ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Enoiish 
criminal  law  was  violated,  by  a  provision  that 
all  doubtful  clauses  should  be  construed  in 
the  sense  most  unfavourable  to  the  accused. 

It  is  difficuit  to  realize  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering which  the  Nonconformist  clergy  en- 
dured in  consequence  of  these  Acts.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  drove  them  from  their 
homes ;  the  Oxford  Act  prevented  tliem 
from  finding  shelter  in  the  houses  of  their 
friends.  Their  homeless  and  starving  chil- 
dren Were  sheltered  and  fed  by  members  of 
their  former  congregations,  until  many  of 
these  good  Samaritans  were  ruined  by  the 
tines  levied  under  the  Conventicle  Acts. 
During  the  twentj'-six  years  of  persecution 
which  ensued,  it  is  computed  that  the  penal- 
ties which  were  inflicted  amounted  to  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  millions  sterling,  and  the 
sufferers  are  numbered  at  60,000.  Buthome- 
lessness,  hunger,  and  penury  were  not  the 
worst  evils  endured  by  these  Puritan  heroes. 
The  jails  were  filled  with  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake,  who  rotted  ofi^  like  sheep  in 
those  noisome  pest-houses. 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  the  sum  of  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  Papists  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  is  not  exceeded  by  those  which  were 
imposed  by  the  Protestants  on  one  another 
during  the  reign  of  that  '  most  religious  kina:,' 
Charles  II.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  short  sharp  agony  of  Sraithfield  were 
not  to  lie  preferred  to  the  loathsome  and 
equally  fatal  horrors  of  the  Newgate  of  that 
time.  Defoe,  Penn,  and  other  cotemporary 
writers,  assure  ns  that  from  5000  to  8000  Non- 
conformists perished  in  jail,  and  vast  numbers 
died  outside  the  prison  walls  from  the  diseases 
which  they  had  contracted  within  them. 

Baxter,  who  had  just  refused  a  bishopric, 
was  hunted  by  the  vilest  informers  from 
chapel  to  chapel,  from  house  to  house — he 
had  to  part  with  his  books,  his  dearest  trea- 
sures— again  and  again  his  goods  were  dis- 
trained upon — he  could  not  appear  in  the 
street  for  fear  of  being  carried  off  to  jail — his 
health  was  undermined  by  confinement  to 
his  house— for  twenty-four  consecutive  Sun- 
days the  constables  watched  his  chapel  door 
to  seize  him.  lie  was  hurried  to  jail.  lie 
underwent  the  mockery  of  a  trial  before  the 
infamous  JettVies,  who  heaped  all  his  copious 
vocabulary  of  abuse  upon  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel.  All  these  things  he  endured 
while  racked  by  constant   and   painful  dis- 


ease, living  out  thus  his  heroic  and  unselfish 
life. 

But  great  as  were  the  evils  endured  by  the 
unhappy  Nonconformists,  they  were  by  no 
means  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the 
Act  were  exceeded  by  its  folly.  '  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's dav,'  says  Locke,  '  was  fatal  to  our 
Church.'  The  blow  has  not  indeed  proved 
fatal  to  the  Church,  as  in  Locke's  time  seemed 
probable.  The  wound  was,  it  is  true,  well 
nigh  mortal.  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years  that  the  Church  has  begun  to  recover 
from  the  stab  inflicted  by  her  own  children, 
and  the  wound  is  still  unhealed. 

The  Act  of  L^niformity  was  disastrous  to 
the  Church,  for  it  eff'ectuallv  weeded  out  from 
the  ministry  all  but  a  few  of  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  men.  To  supplj^the  vacant 
pulpits,  great  numbers  of  raw  youths  were 
ordained,  and  many  illiterate  persons  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  ordeal  of  the  bishop.s. 
A  Conformist  minister  complains  that  426 
tradesmen  were  ordained  within  four  years. 
Eachard,  a  staunch  Churchman,  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  ignorance  of  the  country  clei'gy. 
Pepys  complains  of  '  the  bad  state  of  the 
Church,  and  how  the  clergy  are  come  to  be 
men  of  no  worth  in  the  world;  and  as  the 
world  do  now  generally  discourse,  they  must 
be  reformed.'  A  low  tone  both  as  to  piety 
and  learning  established  itself.  A  fiigid 
orthodoxy  came  to  be  the  highest  standard 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  if  any  man  ventured  to 
speak  '  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,'  he  was 
forthwith  branded  as  an  enthusiast.  If  men 
possessing  the  thrilling  and  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Flavel,  the  magnificence  ol  Howe,  the  mov- 
ing warmth  of  Alleine,  the  soid-stirring  ear- 
nestness of  Baxter,,  had  been  the  occupants 
of  the  pulpits  instead  of  the  jirisons  of  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  we  should  no  longer  have  to  point 
with  shame  to  the  jocose  bigotry  of  South,  or 
the  drv  and  formal  reasonings  of  Tillotsou  tui 
the  nature  of  virtue,  or  on  the  existence  of  a 
God,  as  the  noblest  examples  of  English  pulpit 
eloquence  during  that  period.  A  truer  con- 
ception of  the  preacher's  function  would  liave 
survived,  the  nation  would  not  have  dozed  oft" 
into  that  godless  plumber  from  which  the 
burning  words  of  ^Yesley  and  Whitfield  were 
needed  to  arouse  her. 

It  is  true  that  the  revival  of  religion,  which 
has  affected  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
Church,  has,  at  last,  wiped  out  the  reproach 
of  a  a;odless  orthodoxy,  and  has  elevated,  wo 
hope  for  ever,  the  low  standards  of  Christian 
life  and  teaching  which  are  attributable  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Yet  the  Churrh  does, 
to  this  day,  feel  grievously  the  tranuncls  of 
that  rash   and  oppressive  legislation.      The 
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fetters  vvliich  slio  forged  for  the  Piii'itiuis,  now 
hamper  the  limbs  of  her  own  sons.  She  has 
deprived  herself  of  that  rnbrioal  and  ritualistic 
elasticity  which  she  enjoyed  during  the 
centiu'v  wdiich  succeeded  the  Reformation. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  does  still  effectually 
preclude  her  ministers  from  adapting  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  the  varying  needs 
of  the  populations  among  which  it  is  their  lot 
to  labour.  The  Church  has  deprived  herself 
of  that  adaptability  and  all-sidedness  which 
is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  The  clergy  are  no  longer  entrusted 
with  the  smallest  discretion  in  the  conduct  of 
the  services.  They  have  to  endeavour  to 
cleave  the  dense  inert  mass  of  the  heathen- 
dom of  our  great  cities  with  the  same  delicate 
tool  which  has  been  given  them  to  carve  the 
architraves  and  cornices  of  the  spiritual 
temple. 

A  lar  more  rigid  uniformity  is  now  exacted 
than  was  ever  the  case  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  or  Charles  I.  A  more 
geneial  declaration  of  approval,  and  a  promise 
to  use  no  .other  form  than  that  provided  in 
the  I'raver-book,  permitted  a  useful  degree  of 
ritual  discretion ;  it  gave  a  power  of  curtail- 
ment to  the  clergy,  and  entrusted  them  with 
a  certain  latitude  as  to  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  public  worship.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  prove  of  great  advantage,  in  en- 
abling them  appropriately  to  adapt  their 
ministrations  to  the  varying  necessities  of 
time,  place,  and  congregation.  To  be  able 
legally  to  introduce  an  extemporaneous  prayer 
before  the  sermon  or  after  it,  a  short  address 
at  the  grave  or  at  the  font,  are  powers  not 
now  likely  to  be  abused.  In  Elizabeth's  reign, 
a  roval  admonition  exhorted  the  clergy  to 
show  their  '  prudence  and  diligence  in  their 
otfice,'  by  changing  inappropriate  lessons  to 
others 'of  more  edification.'  The  power  to 
do  this  is  absolutely  taken  away  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  and  its  revival  would  be  grate- 
fully hailed  by  the  clergy  at  the  present  day, 
who  would  then  no  longer  be  compelled,  with 
tingling  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  to  read 
the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  or  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  or  the  history  of  the 
Sodomites,  of  Dinah,  or  of  Tamar,  before  a 
congregation  consisting  chietiy  of  children  or 
women.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  English 
clergy  are  so  ill-educated,  or  so  injudicious, 
that  they  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dis- 
cretion exercised  every  Sunday  iu  every 
Dissenting  chapel  ? 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity continues  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the  Re-, 
formation  to  the  Restoration,  the  question  of 
Presbyterian  ordination  had  been  left  open. 
The  Churcli  was  Episcopalian,  but  she  no- 


where formally  disallowed  Presbyterian  orders. 
She  remained  in  Christian  communion  with 
the  Presbyteiian  Churches  of  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  permitted  to  occupy  her  pulpits; 
and  on  subscribing  to  the  Articles,  and  giving 
the  promise  of  conformitv,  they  could,  with- 
out re-ordination,  be  admitted  to  her  bene- 
fices. The  Church  still  recognises  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  admits  Romish 
priests,  without  le-ordination,  to  serve  at  the 
English  altars.  But  by  a  rubric  inserted  at 
the  Restiiration,  and  embodied  in  the  law  of 
the  land  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Church 
of  Englanci  refuses  any  longer  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  orders  of  any  non-Episcopal 
Protestant  communion.  Much  of  thatnarrow- 
ness  and  exclusiveness  which  has  been  said 
to  characterize  the  English  clergy,  may 
probably  be  traced  to  this  I'cfusal  to  recognise 
the  Church  of  .Scotland  as  a  true  Church,  or 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  Christian  brother- 
liood  to  the  larger  moiety  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  world. 

The  rigorous  subscriptions  imposed  b_v  the 
Act  are,  in  another  way,  an  alarming  source 
of  weakness  to  the  Church.  At  the  present 
time,  she  peculiarly  needs  the  services  of  men 
of  intellectual  power,  and  of  conscientious. 
Christian  self-devotion,  in  order  to  encounter 
the  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  to  take  their 
position  as  the  authorized  guides  and  instruc- 
tors of  her  educated  and  thoughtful  sons. 
But  it  is  found,  and  found  increasingly,  that 
men  of  robust  mental  structure  decline  to 
liobble  through  life  with  their  intellect  in 
shackles.  Practically  it  is  found,  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  just 
those  men  whose  services  are  most  urgently 
needed  by  the  Church,  are  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  express 
their  formal  approval  of  every  syllable  of  the 
conventional  standards  of  religious  thought. 
It  is  found  that  such  men  refuse  to  trammel 
themselves  by  the  ingenious  stringency  of  a 
declai'ation  purposely  framed  to  exclude  every 
man  who  is  not  prepared  to  give  his  'unfeigned 
assent  and  consent'  to  the  whole  of  an  exten- 
sive, and  perhaps  not  always  self-consistent 
collection  of  theological  assertions — 'a  strait 
waistcoat  for  men's  consciences,'  says  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  'which  could  hardly  have  been 
devised  except  by  persons  themselves  of  seared 
consciences  and  hard  hearts, —  by  persons 
ready  to  gulp  down  any  oath,  without  scruple 
about  more  or  less.' 

It  is  found  that  there  is  but  a  limited  supply 
of  men,  whose  minds,  by  a  rare  coincidence, 
happen  to  be  an  exact  tac-simile  of  the  com- 
bined standard  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
Articles;  and  the  lamentable  result  is,  that 
the  Church  has  to  content  herself  with  the 
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services  of  many  men  whose  intellectual 
standard  does  not  enable  tlicni  to  appreciate 
the  real  difficulties  of  subsci-iption,  and  also, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  of  some  few  whose  moral 
standard  is  such,  that  no  suliscriptions,  how- 
ever stringent,  would  exclude  them  from  the 
lottery  of  preferment,  in  which  they  hope  to 
draw  a  prize.  The  very  few  first-rate  men 
-who  now  take  holy  orders  are  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  great  public 
schools,  the  pulpit  being  often  left  to  men  of 
far  inferior  stamp. 

It  will  be  expected  that  we  should  not  make 
so  serious  a  chai'ge  as  to  the  state  of  opinion 
at  the  English  universities  without  producing 
ample  evidence  in  support  of  our  assertions. 
"VVe  accept  the  challenge.  We  will  not  appeal 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  fact;*  but  we  vi'ill 
produce  the  evidence  of  those  four  men  who, 
from  their  position,  have  perhaps  the  very 
best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
truth  of  ihe  case. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  whose  province 
it  falls  to  ordain,  on  college  titles,  the  higher 
class  of  candidates  for  orders,  from  the  chief 
centre  of  theological  thought  in  England, 
complains  in  his  last  charge,  that, — 

'  The  number  of  men  endowed  with  the  highest 
pifts  of  intellect,  who  give  tlieuiselves  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  appears  to  me  to  he  smaller 
than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Many  influences, 
tend  to  (iroduce  this  result,  and  threaten  danger- 
ously to  lower  the  standard  of  the  English  clergy, 
pre-eminently  as  to  tbeological  learning,  hut  also 
as  to  general  intellectual  attaiinnents.' — '  Charge,' 
etc.,  p.  8. 

The  next  evidence  wo  will  cite  is  that  of 
Canon  Stanle}',  wdiose  academical  position  at 
Oxford  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
brings  him  into  personal  relation  with  those 
undergraduates  who  are  preparing  for  holy 
orders,  and  who  also  possesses  unrivalled 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  examin- 
ing chaplain  in  the  diocese  of  London, — a 
diocese  where  the  demand  for  first-class  men 
is  the  most  extensive,  and  where  also  the 
attractions  for  such  men  are  greater  than  else- 
where.    He  says : 

*  III  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Clergy  Relief  Bill,  Mr.  Bouvei-ie  Raid, — '  Within  the 
Inst  few  ye.irs  the  standard  of  aliility  and  intel- 
leotn.il  |iowt-r  among  those  who  sought  admission 
to  tlie  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  had  de- 
cidedly deteriorated.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  heard 
the  fact  acknowledged  by  those  who  were  welf 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion.'  Mr.  Walter  said, 
'lie  must  entirely  confirm  the  opinion  e.\pressed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  from  all  he  liad  heard 
from  tliose  eonverpant  with  the  stale  of  the  Uni- 
versities at  the  present  time,  there  was  a  gi-owing 
disinclination  to  enter  into  Holy  tirders  in  the 
Church  of  England.'— 2iHic.'!  Report,  April  10,  1S«2. 


'  Why  is  it  that  the  number  of  gifted  minds 
and  loftier  character.^, — those  who,  from  their 
knowledge,  ]Kiwer,  and  their  love  of  truth,  are 
most  fitted,  and  would  naturally  be  most  attracted 
to  the  study  of  theology,  or  the  ranks  nf  the 
clergy  of  the  Church, — are  in  this  sphere  [Ox- 
ford] so  few,  so  very  few,  within  tlie  last  ten 
years,  compared  witli  wiiat  they  were  in  former 
days?  The  tact,  as  regards  the  present  time  and 
pjlace,  i.s,  I  fear,  undoubted.' — 'Freedom  and 
Labour,'  p.  43. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  another  of  the  Pro- 
fessors at  Oxford,  writes,  in  his  rough  way,  as 
follows : 

'  Bishop  after  bishop,  clerical  jrairnal  after 
clerical  journal,  complains  with  perfect  truth, 
that  men  of  iuiellect  are  ceasing  to  present  them- 
selves as  candid.ates  fur  orders.  The  reas^'U  is 
pretty  obvious.  It  is  not  that  the  s[iiritu:i!  pro- 
fession has  ceased  to  have  attractions  for  highly 
gifted  and  highly  cultivated  minds,  but  that  such 
minds,  when  combined  with  sensitive  con- 
sciences, refuse  to  liind  themselves  to  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous  Tudor  dogmas.  .  .  .  The  con- 
sequence is  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  intellect 
of  the  clergy,  the  established  guides  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  people.' — 'Letter  to  the  Daily  News,^ 
Dec.  3,  18G1. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  evidence  of 
the  man  who,  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  head 
master  of  that  great  public  school  which,  in 
its  numbers,  ranks  second  only  to  Eton,  and 
whose  academic  reputation  yields  to  none. 
Dr.  Vatighan  deplores 

'  A  great,  a  growing  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  young  men  otiierwise  admirably  qualitieil  for 
it,  to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman.  How  many 
of  those  whose  character,  whose  gifts,  whose 
education,  and  we  are  sure  also  (in  some  cases), 
whose  inclination,  destined  them  for  that  useful 
and  honourable  service,  are  seen  to  turn  away 
from  it  wdien  the  time  comes!  Anything  ra- 
ther than  that;  no  obscurity,  no  drudgery,  no 
want  of  .attractiveness,  and  no  want  of  direct 
usefulness,  is  enough  to  deter  them  from  any 
other  calling,  so  they  may  escape  the  necessity 
of  declaring  themselves  to  believe  .all  the  articles 
of  the  Obrisiian  faith,  or  to  assent  with  all  their 
hearts  to  the  prescribed  order  of  our  Cliuroli's 
wor.sbip.  .  .  .  We  see  how  perilous  this  is  to  the 
stability,  or  at  least  to  the  influence,  the  just  and 
salutary  influence,  of  Christ's  Church  and  of 
Christ's  religion  in  this  country.  When  once 
the  higbe.st  gifts  of  igtellect  and  of  eliaracter  are 
refused  to  the  ministry  of  the  CTOSfiel  among.st 
us,  the  ministry  itself  will  lose  much  of  its  zeal, 
and  all  its  superficial  influence  Ufion  the  higher 
cla,sses  of  England.' — '  Memorials  of  Harrow 
Sunday,'  third  ed.,  pp.  462,  468. 

The  same  writer  observes  in  another  pub- 
lication : 

'It  is  now  some  years  since  [in  Oxford]  almost 
any  man  of  first-rate  intellect  has  devoted  himself 
to  "the  ministry  of  Christ's  Church.' — 'Revision 
of  the  Liturgy','  p.  106. 
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The  miscliief  opevates  not  only  in  keeping 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  those  con- 
scientious and  tlioiightful  men  of  whose  ser- 
vices she  stands  in  such  urgent  need,  but,  like 
all  overstrained  regulations,  it  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  Thus  the  words  of  many  impracti- 
cable college  statutes  have  come  to  be  inter- 
preted and  sworn  to  in  a  conventional  sense ; 
or  thev  are  subscribed  as  a  mere  form,  a  dead 
letter,  obsolete  by  lapse  of  time.  Thus  r>r. 
Vaughan,  in  the  work  just  quoted,  says  that 
the  language  of  the  declarations  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  '  is  needlessly  strin- 
gent. Its  very  empliasis  enfeebles  it.  Com- 
mon sense  puts  upon  its  terms  a  construction 
wdiich  alone  makes  them  tolerable,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaves  little  save  the  promise  to 
conform,  and  the  certainty  that  no  honest 
man  will  promise  conformity  to  that  with 
which  he  does  not  in  the  main  sympathize.' 
And  be  goes  on  to  recommend  that  '  it  should 
not  be  timidly  whispered,  but  boldly  said'  by 
the  ordaining  bishops,  that  the  declaration  of 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Fraver,  '  means  only  a  rjeneral  assent  to  its 
teaching,  and  a  willingness  to  worship  in  its 
words.'  Such  are  the  subterfuges — we  do 
not  like  to  use  a  harsher  term — to  which 
'  men  of  first-rate  intellect'  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  when  they  '  devote  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ's  Church.' 

Probably  the  spectacle  whicli  has  scandal- 
ized so  many  persons — the  clerical  author- 
ship of  the  notorious  '  Essays  and  Reviews  ' 
—is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  this  low  con- 
ventional standard  of  the  obligations  of  sub- 
scription,— a  standard  which  has  arisen  from 
the  self-destructive  stringency  of  the  formula 
of  subscription,  which  has  made  it  necessary 
for  '  common  sense  to  put  upon  its  terms  a 
construction  which  alone  makes  them  tolera- 
ble.' Why  should  the  Vicar  of  Broad  Chalk 
be  debarred  from  availing  himself  of  the 
'  common-sense  construction,'  which  the  Vicar 
of  Doncaster  requires  to  make  the  words  of 
subscription  '  tolerable.'  In  truth,  a  formula 
of  subscription  worded  after  tlie  models  of  the 
Reformation  era,  would  have  a  far  greater 
binding  force  on  the  consciences  of  men. 

These  deep-rooted  cancers  threaten  at  the 
present  time  the  very  life  of  tlie  Church  which 
is  dear  to  Englishmen.  More  obtrusive, 
though  less  really  dangerous,  are  the  external 
evils  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  still  con- 
tinues to  inflict  upon  that  Church,  and  to 
which  our  space  will  only  allow  us  briefly  to 
allude. 

Before  the  Carolan  epoch,  external  Dissent 
had  no  existence.  The  very  word  did  not 
exist  in  our  language.  Those  who  misliked 
the  ceremonies  and  doctrine  of  the  Church, 


remained  nevertheless  outwardly  within  her 
fold.  The  Puritans,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  'never  went  to  hear  other  than  godly  Con- 
formist ministers.'  But  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, locking  the  doors  of  the  Church  against 
the  Puritans,  compelled  them  to  rear  a  new 
edifice  of  their  own.  It  planted  the  seed  of  a 
mighty  schism,  which  has  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  land,  and  has  spread  its  branches 
far  and  wide.  It  already  numbers,  according 
to  the  last  religious  census,  about  one-half 
the  Christianized  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  2000  ministers  have  increased 
to  20,000.  For  two  centuries  Nonconformity 
has  steadily  and  surely  been  gaining  in  poli- 
tical and  social  influence,  till  at  length  it  is 
no  longer  content  with  tolerance,  but  aims  at 
supremacy,  and  boldly  avows,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  will  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  civil  institution. 

And  this  Dissent,  which  has  thus  become 
formidable  to  the  Church,  is,  historically, 
nothing  but  the  development  of  that  enforced 
schism  which  it  was  the  express  object  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  to  create.  The  ejected 
Puritans,  who  were  willing  to  acce[)t  Episco- 
pacy, liturgical  worship,  the  principle  of  an 
endowed  and  established  Church,  and  of  the 
alliance  of  Church  and  State,  receded,  year 
by  year,  further  and  further  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Chur(jj^ 
at  whose  hands  they  had  suft'ered,  and  con- 
tinued to  suffer,  such  grievous  wrongs.  The 
friendly  Presbyterians  merged  into  the  hostile 
Independents;  the  Independents  continually 
took  new  ground  more  threatening  to  the 
]iosition  of  the  Church.  The  old  Noncon- 
formity, which,  for  fifty  years,  ceased  not 
earnestly  to  plead  for  readmission  into  the 
National  Church,  has  now  long  ceased  to  do 
so,  and,  in  strict  historical  sequence,  has  de- 
veloped itself  into  modern  Dissent,  aggres- 
sively hostile  to  the  Church.  Truly  the  dra- 
gon's teeth  which  were  sown  by  the  cruel 
Draconian  legislation  of  two  centuries  ago, 
have  sprung  up  into  life  as  a  host  of  armed 
enemies. 

Let  all  Christian  men,  then,  unite  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  that  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity which  is  now  about  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  Legislature.  Such  a  measure 
will  be  the  first  step  towards  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  Church,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  miserable  schism  of  two  centuries.  Such 
a  measure  would  take  the  shackles  from  the 
limbs  of  the  clergy,  and  enable  them,  with 
unimpeded  vigour,  to  deal  with  the  irreligious 
masses  which  surround  them.  It  would  en- 
able them  to  adopt  those  social  organizations, 
and  those  lay  ministrations,  which  other 
bodies  have  found  so  potent  an  instrument  of 
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ecclesiastical  extension.  Such  a  measure 
would  open  the  ministry  of  the  Church  to 
many  men  of  scrupulous  conscience  and  in- 
tellectual power,  who  are  now  driven  into  lay 
professions,  or  who  reluctantly  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  clergy. 
And  last,  and  not  least,  such  a  measure  would 
be  the  only  reparation  which  can  now  be  made 
to  the  Nonconformists  for  the  cruel  wrongs 
which  their  ancestors  suffered  in  the  Church's 
disastrous  hour  of  triumph. 


Art.  V. — 1.  A  Compendious  ITiatori/  of  Eny- 
iish  Literature,  and  of  the  Eni/llsk  Lan- 
guage from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
George  L  Craik,  LL.D.  2  Vols.  Lon- 
don :  Griffin,  Bohn,  &  Co.     1861. 

2.  The  History  of  Scottish  Poetry.  By  Da- 
vid Irving,  LL.D.  Edited  by  John  Ait- 
ken  Carlyle,  M.D.  With  a  Memoir  and 
Glossary.  Edinburgh :  Edmonstone  and 
Douglas.     18G1. 

We  will  say  at  once  what  we  have  to  say  of 
these  two  books,  and  then  glance  at  the 
themes  which  thev  severally  discuss.  They 
are  both  learned,  faithful,  and  accurate  works 
♦one  of  them,  Professor  Craik's,  properly 
indexed,  as  all  such  books  ought  to  be ;  and, 
if  they  be  not  precisely  the  kind  of  reading 
for  a  railway  train,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  their  authors  never  meant  them  for  any 
such  purpose,  but  for  stmly,  and  for  reference, 
and  for  quiet,  thoughtful  hours.  They  are 
both  of  them,  too,  the  fruit  of  a  life-long  toil, 
lovingly  prosecuted  from  .year  to  year,  as  oc- 
casion served;  and  when  a  man  has  devoted 
the  best  of  his  days  to  a  task,  he  may  reason- 
ably claim  a  little  serious  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whom  lie  has  been  working. 
'Run  and  Head  Libraries'  are  like  water  to 
a  duck's  wing  :  you  can  dip  into  them,  and 
yet,  when  you  emerge,  not  a  drop  of  their 
moisture  remains  on  your  feathers.  Conve- 
nient for  those  who  do  not  like  to  overtask  or 
overburden  their  brains,  they  are  easily  read, 
and  as  easilv  forgotten.  But  it  is  surely  well 
now  and  then,  to  get  hold  of  a  book  which 
was  not  written  currente  calamo,  and  which 
reminds  us  that  reading,  to  be  of  any  profit, 
must  not  be  a  substitute  for  thinking. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  Professor 
Craik  published  'Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Literature  and  Learning  in  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,'  in  '  Knight's  Shilling  Vo- 
lume ;'  the  germ  of  which,  however,  liad  al- 
ready appeared  in  '  The  Pictorial  History  of 
Englanil.'     A  first  and  constant  love,  he  re- 


turns now  to  the  same  subject,  bringing  with 
him  the  same  painstaking  accuracy,  and  cri- 
tical nicety,  and  catholicity,  with  increased 
stores  of  learning,  and  enlarged  powers  of 
still  ripening  thought.  This  last  work,  there- 
fore, is  substantially  a  new  book,  carrying  the 
history  down  to  the  Victorian  age,  and  with 
much  added  matter,  particularly  concerning 
the  development  of  the  ,  language.  That 
there  is  need  of  such  a  history,  few,  who  have 
read  Percy,  or  Warton,  or  Tyrrwliit,  or  Ellis, 
will  be  disposed  to  question.  We  are  indebted 
to  them,  indeed,  for  brushing  the  dust  from 
long-hidden  treasures ;  but  they  were  not  sys- 
tematic historians,  and  they  jumped  to  many 
hasty  conclusions;  at  any  rate,  they  were  but 
pioneers  to  a  great  host  of  literary  antiqua- 
rians, the  result  of  whose  labours  it  is  meet 
to  have  clearly  set  in  order  before  us.  Since 
their  days,  Celtic  poetry  has  found  devout 
admirers,  eager  to  rescue  its  curious  frag- 
ments from  oblivion.  Sharon  Turner  has 
been  followed  by  many  zealous  lovers  of  an- 
tique Saxon  lore.  De  la  Rue  and  other 
learned  Frenchmen  have  done  equal  justice 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  muse.  Ilallam  and 
Palgrave,  Price  and  Madden,  Nott  and  Hit- 
son,  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  com- 
mon treasury;  while  Camden  Clubs,  and 
Sliakspeare  Clubs^  and  Bannatyno  Clubs,  and, 
indeed,  an  endless  sisterhood  of  literary  clubs, 
have,  under  generally  competent  editorship, 
given  to  the  learned  public  materials  fur 
forming  its  own  judgment  on  nearly  all  these 
subjects.  We  are  not  aware,  then,  that  there 
is  any  otlier  general  history  which  gathers 
up  all  the  varied  results  of  this  extensive  re- 
search. Mr.  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  though 
a  useful  collection,  does  not  pretend  to  recon- 
dite learning.  Professor  Spalding's  is  a  valu- 
able history,  whose  chief  fault  is,  that  it  is 
much  too  brief.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that 
Professor  Craik  has  returned  to  his  old  task ; 
for  he  possesses  many  attributes  of  the  true 
literary  historian, — unwearying  industry,  va- 
ried culture,  and  a  true  yet  catholic  taste ; 
and  if  we  have  still  to  wait  for  the  supreme 
mind  that  shall  organize  all  the  materials  into 
a  living  historical  unity,  we  may  yet  regard 
this  book  as  an  important  step,  at  least,  to- 
ward that  consummation. 

The  critic  would  fail  in  realizing  Gold- 
smith's idea  of  his  office,  if  he  did  not  hint 
that  the  work  might  have  been  better,  had 
the  writer  taken  more  pains,  and  done  some- 
thing or  other  which  he  has  not  done.  And 
we  are  disposed  to  thiidc  that  this  book  would 
have  been  improved  by  limiting  it  more  to 
the  purely  literary  element.  It  is  rather  a 
history  of  English  thought  than  of  English 
letters  :  nor  that  only,  but  also  of  all  that 
may,  at  any  time,  have   influenced  the  pro- 
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gress  of  thought  among  lis.  Scholastic  logic 
and  divinity,  universities,  colleges,  tlie  Re- 
formation, the  art  of  printing,  the  progress 
of  the  exact  and  plj3"sical  sciences, — these, 
with  other  kindred  topics,  all,  no  doubt,  more 
or  less  affecting  the  cur)ent  of  mind  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  are  discussed  separately, 
tt)  the  injury,  we  think,  of  the  proper  subject 
of  the  history  ;  for,  by  reason  of  these,  Mr. 
Craik  is  often  forced  to  compiess  and  abbre- 
viate where  we  could  have  wished  a  some- 
what free  e.\pansion.  Then,  too,  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  has  always  judiciously  used  the 
limited  space  he  has  thus  left  himself.  We 
can  believe  that,  in  his  youth,  Professor 
Craik  was  fascinated  with  the  frosty  formali- 
ties of  Darwin.  We  can  also  understand 
that  now,  when  he  is  no  longer  a  youth,  and 
has  put  away  childish  things,  he  may  still 
fancy  that  the  unnatural  poet-naturalists 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  preserved  in  a  quota- 
tion— that  the  wings,  at  least,  of  the  fly 
should  be  retained  in  the  amber.  But  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  protest  against  seventeen 
royal  octavo  pages  mainly  covered  with  these 
forgotten  leonine  heroics,  especially  when 
such  men  as  Dunbar  are  passed  over  with 
half  a  page  of  remark,  and  not  a  single 
example.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case.  Cleve- 
land is  largely  illustrated,  but  there  is  not  a 
line  from  Herrick  ;  yet  both  are  nearly  for- 
gotten, only  the  one  deserved  to  be,  and  the 
other  did  not.  Of  Browne,  we  have  two 
entire  pages ;  of  Collins,  there  is  not  one 
musical  verse.  On  what  principle  Professor 
Craik  has  been  guided  in  selectina;  his  ex- 
amples, we  do  not  know  ;  but  a  little  more 
care,  in  this  respect,  would  have  added  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  his  book,  increasing  its 
interest,  and  surely  nowise  diminishing  its 
value. 

What  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Craik's  work 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  apply  equally  to  Dr. 
Irving's,  except  that  he  confines  himself 
strictly  to  his  appointed  theme.  It,  too,  is  a 
really  learned  work,  though  some  of  the  notes 
seem  to  parade  a  kind  of  out-of-the-way 
learning,  which  is  a  pity,  for  nothing  wakens 
distrust  so  readily  as  display.  It  is  marked 
also  by  an  extreme  faithfidness,  even  to  the 
extent  of  copying,  in  certain  cases,  the  very 
printer's  errors;  a  purism  with  which  w^e 
hardly  sympathize.  One  cannot  call  it  a 
lively  book,  for  the  author  was  rather  solid 
than  brisk  ;  and  the  editor  has  been  even  too 
careful  to  keep  himself  in  the  background. 
Moreover,  the  subject  was  not  one,  like  Pro- 
fessor Craik's,  to  call  forth  tlie  finer  graces  of 
critical  writing ;  nor  was  the  taste  of  the 
historian  able  always  to  detect  the  richer  part 
of  his  well-treasured  store.  Dr.  Irving  fie- 
quently    gives    us    silver,  and  even    copper. 


when  he  could  have  as  easily  picked  out  gold. 
We  look  in  vain,  through  his  pages,  for  some 
of  the  sweetest  gems  of  Scottish  verse.  But 
he  has  acted  fairly  according  to  his  faculty  : 
and  this  book,  though  probably  written  at 
least  twenty  years  ago,  and  taking  little  note 
of  much  that  has  been  done  since  that  time, 
is  a  valuable  and  creditable  contribution  to 
Scottish  literature.  Dr.  Irving  is,  of  course, 
too  much  of  an  antiquarian  to  deal  with  our 
later,  and  far  more  important  letters ;  but 
that  is  of  less  consequence,  because,  since  the 
days  of  Burns,  they  mingle  in  the  general 
stream  of  English  thought,  and  are  not  more 
distinctively  Scotch  than  Arbuthnot  is  or 
Carlyle. 

We  have  placed  these  two  books,  then,  at 
the  head  of  this  article ;  but  our  readers 
must  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up  the  question  of  '  Scottish 
Rights,'  and  fight  '  the  Lion  and  the  Uni- 
corn' for  the  laurel  crown.  Little  though  we 
think  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  a  nation  that  has  served  some  of 
the  hiirhest  purposes  for  which  a  country 
exists,  we  suppose  the  most  vehement  patriot- 
ism would  scarcely  choose  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  vindicate  vScottish  superior- 
ity. A  literature,  indeed,  Scotland  has,  dis- 
tinctively its  own,  which  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  usefully  compared  with  the  splendid 
and  manifold  products  of  English  mind. 
But  no  tolerably  well-informed  man  could 
enter  the  lists,  and  undertake  to  maintiiin  the 
somewhat  hard  featured  dame,  dressed  in 
homespun  '  hoddin  grey,'  to  wdiom  we  are 
introduced  by  Dr.  Irving,  against  that  true 
queen  of  grace  and  beauty  and  sprightly  wit 
and  thoughtful  wisdom,  whom  I'rofessor 
Craik  has  long  worshipped  with  such  devout 
adoration. 

For  where,  indeed,  in  all  the  world,  shall 
we  find  a  match  for  that  glorious  English 
literature  ?  We  are  Scotch,  and  plead  guilty 
to  all  a  Scotchman's  patriotic  passion  and 
even  prejudice.  We  do  not  think  the  better 
of  a  man,  when  he  gets  so  abominably  philo- 
sophical that  he  cannot  like  his  own  country 
better  than  any  other.  As  well  might  one 
pride  himself  on  loving  other  people's  wives 
as  well  as  his  own, — a  catholicity  of  feehng 
which  one's  spouse,  at  any  rate,  would  not 
reckon  a  very  estimable  feature.  Yet  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
literature  of  England  is  the  very  flower  of 
human  thought  and  culture,  the  most  magni- 
ficent product  of  genius,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
that  this  world  has  ever  s^en.  Far  wider  in 
its  range  than  that  of  Greece,  it  rises  high 
.above  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  classic 
models,  much  as  the  Cathedrals  of  Cologne 
and  Strasburg  excel,  in  the  deep  and  varied 
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thonglit  which  thev  embody,  the  mere  grace- 
ful beauty  of  the  Parthenon.  It  has  more 
human  interest,  more  compass  at  once  of 
minil  and  emotion,  and  a  more  natural  blend- 
ing of  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  humour 
and  pathos,  the  sorrow  and  mystery  of  human 
life.  Nor,  if  we  except  Dante,  may  we  com- 
pare with  it  the  remarkable  literature  of  the 
Italian  Republics  ;  for  though,  in  its  begin- 
nings, largely  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a 
Petrarch  and  a  Boccaccio,  the  spirit  of  tlie 
people  led  them  to  pierce  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  things  than  was  possible  for  men 
who  were  already  beginning  to  turn  virtue 
iuto  vertii.  Froni  the  Gallic  muse  it  partly 
borrowed  the  early  romance  of  chivalry,  and 
in  later  times  it  caught  there  the  infection  of 
its  worst  vices ;  but  France,  with  many  rare 
gifts,  has  never  yet  produced  a  Chaucer,  a 
Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton.  Latterly,  a  kindred 
literature  has  sprung  up  in  Germany, — a 
young  sister  who  greatly  favours  the  elder, 
but  can  scarcely  yet  rival  her  rich  and  full- 
grown  beauty,  lacking,  to  say  the  least,  her 
humour  and  grace,  and  the  shrewd  wisdom 
that  underlies,  and  gives  force  to,  her  higher 
spiritual  attributes.  Altogether,  this  English 
literature  appears  to  us  unequalled  ;  so  broad, 
so  manifold,  so  genial  ;^so  sound  in  its 
morals,  without  being  prudish  ; — in  taste  so 
true,  yet  a  law  to  itself,  and  often  gracefully 
defying  mere  canons  of  rhetoric  ; — so  wise 
also  and  solid  for  the  business  of  life, — though 
its  firm  hold  of  the  real  nowise  excludes  the 
ideal  and  the  infinite  mystery  that  presses  on 
everv  side. 

What  a  noble  tradition  it  is  !  what  a  golden 
catena  of  the  true  Fathers  of  wisdom  !  To 
us,  we  confess,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  our 
greatest  privileges,  that  their  fruitful  labours 
are  now  happily  our  birthriglit.  Let  our 
readers  call  to  mind  the  debt  of  truth  and 
purest  joy  they  ow'e  to  English  men  of  letters 
since  they  wandered  with  Crusoe  on  the  lone- 
ly island  sands,  or  passed  with  the  Pilgrim 
through  '  the  wicket-gate'  into  '  the  House 
Beautiful.'  How  many  of  life's  sweetest  and 
most  profitable  hours  have  been  spent  in  their 
company  !  To  say  nothing  of  later  times, 
which  are  scarcely  vet  historical,  what  happy 
days  we  have  passed  with  Dr.  Primrose,  and 
that  dear  blundering  Moses  with  his  spec- 
tacles; or  playing  with  Cowper's  hares,  as  we 
drank  tea  on  the  same  Sofa  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  or  sweet  Lady  Hesketh,  while 
his  mother's  picture  looked  on  us  from  the 
wall  and  wakened  tender  musings.  Have 
not  the  pathos  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the 
humour  of  Trim  mingled  our  tears  with 
laughter  into  a  joy  almost  too  exquisite  to  be 
more  than  tasted  ]  Who  will  ever  forget 
his  first  introduction  to  the  guileless  simplicity 


and  learning  of  Parson  Adams;  or  to  I'ride 
and  Prejudice,  and  the  delicate  woman's  eye 
that  marked  the  lights  and  shadows  llitting 
round  Mansfield  Park?  And  we  suppose 
that,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  mannikin  who 
retails  the  sage's  wisdom,  most  people  now-a- 
days  would^ rather  have  dined  with  Johnson 
at  the  club,  than  partake  of  French  wines 
and  sauces  at  the  Duke  of  Omnium's  man- 
sion. That  were  a  feast  indeed,  to  see  the 
Lexicographer  'on  his  mettle,'  while  Burke 
was  '  winding  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,' 
and  to  hear  the  roll  of  his  '  Sir,  that  may 
be,'  and  how  he  put  down  little  awkward 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  had  just  insimiated  an 
unlucky  question,  but  would  by  no  means 
allqw  either  Garrick  or  Boswell  to  take  the 
same  liberties  with  the  writer  of  'the  finest 
poem,  sir,  and  the  best  comedy,  and  the  most 
delightful  story  of  the  age.'  How  those 
worthies  live  still,  and  we  live  among  them  ; 
wdien  Chatham  is  scarcely  known  in  the 
graphic  pages  of  Macanlay,  and  Wolfe  is  only 
remembered  on  the  quaker  canvas  of  West ! 
Or  passing  up  the  stream,  and  out  of  the 
Georgian  era,  to  the  reign  of  Sarah  Jennings' 
Mrs.  Morley,  whom  Johnson  dimly  remem- 
bered '  as  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  l>lack,'  to 
whom  he  was  brought  to  be  touched  for 
'  the  evil,'  do  not  many  of  our  most  grateful 
memories  linger  around  '  Wills'  CoftVe  House' 
and  '  the  Grecian  ?'  Scotchmen  like  to  wan- 
der with  (_)ld  Mortality  among  the  glens  and 
prison-houses,  and  to  the  graves  of  their 
pious  martyrs — to  Glenkens  and  to  the  Bass 
to  Dunnottar  and  Bothwell  Brig.  In  Pioman 
Catholic  countries,  tlie  pilgrim  travels  to  the 
shrines  and  chapels  of  the  saints.  But  in 
England,  since  the  Reformation,  the  chief 
substitutes  for  saints  and  heroes  have  been 
the  poets,  with  coffee-houses  for  chapels,  and 
literary  gossip  for  pious  legend  and  miracle. 
There  are  men  who  will  reckon  this  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  true  civilization,  and  who 
will  sneer  at  our  hero-worship  of  Oover.anters, 
while  they  prostrate  theniselvcs  over  a  pot 
of  beer  in  the  old  tavern  at  Bolt  Court. 
Nay,  so  strong  has  this  literary  veneration 
become,  that  even  the  places  most  hallowed 
by  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  English 
freedom,  are  of  small  account  beside  the 
Boar's  Heads  and  Tabards  of  the  poets. 
There  are  few  visitors  to  Runnymede,  com- 
pared with  the  pilgrims  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  sign  of 
national  health  and  vigour.  Great  deeds  are, 
after  all,  nobler  than  ablest  writings.  The 
true  poet  would  never  value  his  didactic  poem 
at  the  worth  of  a  virtuous  man,  nor  weigh  a 
chivalrous  action  against  the  song  that  cele- 
brates it.  Yet  the  men  who  used  to  meet 
at  '  Wills' '  are  our  creditors  for  many  happy 
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Lours  and  some  noble  impulses.  Diyden,  in 
broken  spirits,  holds  the  Patriarch's  chair, 
and  is  naturally  courted  by  the  younger  wits, 
to  some  of  whom  he  rather  affects  a  humility 
and  deference  which  his  proud  heart  can 
hardly  feel.  Dear,  gooduatnred,  thriftless, 
dcliglit fully  wicked  Dicky  Steele  is  in  a  cor- 
ner with  the  modest  and  silent  author  of  Sir 
Roger  and  Will  Honeycomb.  What  a  con- 
trast the  lives  of  these  friends  and  fellow- 
laboureis:  the  one  alternating  between  j;dls 
and  spunging-houses,  and  writing  the  fondest 
letters  to  his  wife  ;■  the  other  in  a  palace,  and 
taking  to  port  wine  to  foiget  his  noble  spouse  ! 
Pope  IS  blandly  courteous  to  everybody,  as 
the  little  man  always  is  to  their  faces ;  but 
he  is  treasuring  up,  for  all  that,  matter  for 
spiteful  portraits  and  envenomed  epigrams. 
Meanwhile  the  fierce,  dark  spirit,  whose  as- 
piring youth  fretted  amid  the  trim  tulip 
parterres  and  melons  of  Temple's  retirement 
at  Sheen,  rushes  in  with  the  last  bit  of  poli- 
tical gossip,  and  deals  rather  freely  with  the 
names  of  Harlev  and  St.  John.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  man  of 
them  all  was  that  strange  clergyman,  with 
his  wonderful  vehemences  shadowed  by  the 
latent  madness  that  afterwards,  with  line 
pathos,  bequeathed  his  substance  to  the  Dub- 
lin Hospital,  and  which  now  exploded  in 
letters  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  and  by-and-by 
in  immortal  Gullivers,  and  Battles  of  Books, 
and  Tales  of  a  Tub.  Yet  what  faculty  they 
all  had  of  wit,  satire,  fancy,  and  pui-e  idiom- 
atic English  ;  and  if  we  cannot  make  saints 
of  them,  and  join  the  Cockney  worship  of 
the  wits,  we  are  yet  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  them  were  loveable,  and  none 
can  be  forgotten. 

Shall  we  confess  that  we  can  see  a  certain 
value  even  in  the  Millamants  and  Fondlewifes 
of  the  Caro  ine  I)rama,  and  would  half  re- 
gret the  loss  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  ? 
Were  it  only  as  an  experiment,  to  show  us 
what  a  real  downright  Devil's  world  would 
be  in  the  best  society,  we  should  be  sorry  not 
to  have  it ;  and  as  an  element  in  our  history, 
it  is  of  the  deepest  significance.  But  it  is  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  this  literature  that  we 
find  its  real  giants — the  deepest  and  truest 
interpreters  of  nature.  Milton,  Bacon,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  wherewithal  will 
you  liken  them  ?  L'Allegro  and  Lycidas — 
the  grand  passion  alike  of  Sampson  and  of 
Satan — rare  Ben,  with  his  humours  and  deli- 
cate lyrics, — '  the  Lady  Una  with  her  milk- 
white  lamb  ' — the  pathos  of  Griselda,  the 
humour  of  mine  host  of  the  Tabard — the 
vast  reach  and  gorgeousness  of  the  great 
Lord  of  Verulam,  the  manifoldness  of  Shak- 
speare,  of  wdiom  one  can  hardly  speak  truth 
without  seeming  to  be  profane  :  who  that  re- 


calls his  first  fresh  impressions  of  these  right 
royal  and  right  English  minds,  but  will  glad- 
ly acknowledge  that,  except  in  sacred  writ, 
there  is  .no  such  heritage  of  thought  and 
beauty  as  that  early  English  literature  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Pity  that  their  individuality 
has  been  so  often  lost  in  their  prodigal  and 
Protean  productiveness.  One  would  almost 
exchange  Hamlet  for  a  true  biography  of 
Anne  Ilathaway's  husband.  O  that  some 
Bozzy,  with  true  vision  for  a  great  man,  how- 
ever small  himself,  had  stood  at  Shakspeare's 
elbow,  with  note-book  and  '  Kelevine  pen,' 
recording  '  what  things  were  done  at  the 
Mermaid,'  when  he  with  Jonson  and  Fletcher 
discussed  '  the  play  '  over  a  posset  of  canary  ; 
or  that  Gabriel  Harvey,  instead  of  pottering 
over  alien  and  impossible  hexameters,  had 
told  us  something  of  his  friend  w-ho 
wrote  the  Fairy  Queen  ;  or  that  '  Moral 
Gower '  had  burnt  his  verses,  and  taken  to 
jotting  down  his  evening  gossip  with  Chaucer 
over  the  roa.sted  crab  and  'jolly  good  ale  and 
old.'  For  we  arc  persuaded  those  were  all 
true  men — and  all  therefore  tndy  greater 
than  their  works.  Their  books  are  but 
splendid  fragments  struck  oti'  from  their 
large  and  noble  natures.  As  it  was  with 
Johnson,  so  to  some  extent  it  would  have 
been,  at  least,  with  most  of  them.  It  is  not 
in  liasselas  and  Ramblers  that  we  learn  to 
know  the  giant  of  English  letters,  who  lord- 
ed it  in  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  in  the  loose,  inartis- 
tic pages  of  his  loyal  biographer.  But  for 
Boswell,  the  great  Samuel  might  have  been, 
ere  now,  a  mere  name,  like  his  townsman 
Garrick.  What,  then,  might  not  a  faithful 
Bozzy  have  done  for  the  age  of  Queen  Bess! 
Little  as  we  know  of  our  apiif-roi,  they  were, 
at  any  rate,  not  mere  litterateurs.  Milton 
held  it  impossible  to  write  a  true  epic  with- 
out living  an  epic  life;  and  they  would  have 
laughed  at  the  small  gentlemen,  the  chief  end 
of  whose  existence  is  '  an  article,'  and  whose 
entire  commodity  of  soul  is  crammed  into  a 
sonnet.  Large,  free,  generous  spirits,  it  was 
mainly  by  the  accident  of  circumstances  that 
they  were  led  to  play  the  part  they  did  ;  and 
their  masculine  vigour  and  ease,  and  health 
and  wealth,  of  varied  faculty,  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  struggles  and  contortions 
and  generally  dyspeptic  fancies  of  our  mere 
litterateur. 

But,  tempting  as  the  field  is,  we  must  not 
expatiate  longer  on  these  generalities,  nor 
foiget  Professor  Craik  amid  such  pleasant 
reminiscences.  He  will  forgive  us,  we  dare- 
say, for  having  wellnigh  lost  sight  of  him,  as 
we  recalled  the  fine  theme  on  which  he  has 
expended  such  abundant  labours  and  so  many 
fruitful  years.     We  feel  like  one  who,  looking 
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in  tbe  face  of  an  old  sweetheart,  becomes  so 
lost  in  the  sweet  and  tender  past,  as  not  even 
to  see  lier  chosen  hnsband  standing  by  her 
side :  for  there  were  days  when  we  too 
dreamed  that  we  might  possess  her  beauty, 
and  we  are  half  jealous  that  any  Professor 
should  be  so  at  home  and  familiar.  Profes- 
sor Craik  notes  three  different  stages  in  the 
English  language,  and  we  note  three  stages 
also  in  its  literature  ;  but  these  by  no  means 
correspond  with  each  other,  for  the  great 
changes  in  the  language  belong  altogether  to 
the  earliest  and  preparatorj'  stage  of  the 
literature.  Language  and  literature  are  two 
entirely  different  things.  The  one  is  the 
foundation  of  society, — the  other  is  the 
source  of  progress  and  civilisation ;  but  the 
former  may  exist  quite  apart  from  the  latter : 
and  as  we  purpose  confining  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  literature,  and  even  of  that 
dealing  with  but  one  portion  and  not  touch- 
ing on  our  later  writers,  we  shall  discuss  the 
subject  under  three  divisions,  viz. — 
I.  The   jireparatory   period,  during  which 

the  language  and  type  of  mind  were 

forming. 
II.  The   time    of    its   highest   realization, 

from  Chancer  to -Milton. 
in.  The  era  of  decadence,  from  the  Caroline 

age  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

I.  In  the  first  stages  of  English  history, 
then,  we  do  not  find  properly  a  literature, 
but  only  a  preparation  for  it.  The  language 
was  yet  unformed;  and  we  trace  but  the 
germs  of  the  true  English  mind.  The  Celtic, 
the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman-French, 
succeed  each  other ;  and  from  the  resolution 
of  these  difterent  forces,  English  letters  arose. 
As  yet,  however,  England  was  only  preparing 
for  that  result.  The  language  was  but 
gradually  settling  down  into  its  normal  con- 
dition. The  verse  was  still  wavering  in  un- 
certainty, between  accentuation  and  syllabi- 
cation—  between  rhyme  also  and  a  most  un- 
manageable system  of  alliteration.  One  or 
two  of  the  poetical  songs  in  the  days  of 
Simon  dc  Montfort,  as  the  Richard  of  Alle- 
mayne,  ap[)roach  our  modern  idea  of  what  a 
song  should  be ;  as  also  that  preseived  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History  of  Music, 
beginnino- — 

'Sunirner  is  yeomen  in, 

Lnuil  siiji,'  cuckoo, 
Griiweth  seed,  and  liloweth  mead, 
And  springeth  the  wood  new.' 

Laurence  Minot,  too,  wrote,  on  the  wliole, 
spirited  verses  about  Edward  III.  and  his 
■wars.  Eut  the  Ormulum,  the  Brut  of  Laya- 
mon,  and  Piers  Ploughman,  though  curious 
and  interesting,  as,  in  a  manner,  the  under- 
ground  roots  of  English   literature,  are   not 


readable  in  these  days;  and  that,  not  from 
Ai'chaisms  of  language,  but  simply  from 
their  want  of  anything  to  repay  us  for  tiie 
trouble  of  reading  them.  Altogether,  the 
earlier  period  contains  only  a  fossil  litera- 
ture, essentially  dead,  and  fit  only  for  the 
museum  of  the  antiquary,  though  the 
thoughtful  historian  will  find  in  it  the  rude 
types  of  that  higher  life  and  thought  which 
came  upon  the  stage  with  the  advent  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

11.  What  strikes  the  general  reader  now, 
when  he  turns  to  the  second  era  of  English 
letters,  is  their  singular  completeness  and 
ripeness,  from  the  moment  when  he  can  call 
them  a  literature  at  all.  All  before  is  chaos ; 
and  at  once  a  cosmos  springs  into  the  light, 
orderly  and  beautiful.  Spenser  calls  his  great 
predecessor,  '  the  well  of  English  undefiled  ;' 
but,  in  truth,  Chaucer  is  rather  a  lake  than  a 
well,  and  the  literature  of  England  flows  out 
of  him  a  full-voluraed  river  from  its  very  be- 
ginning. No  doubt,  like  everybody  else,  he 
was  more  or  less  a  result  of  all  the  previous 
and  existing  culture  of  the  nation.  Mere 
barbarons  countries  never  gave  birth  to  Ho- 
mers, or  Dantes,  or  Chancers.  The  whole 
people  must  have  attained  some  measure  of 
intellectual  development,  ere  it  is  possible  for 
any  mother  of  them  to  bear  such  a  son. 
Doubtless,  then,  England  had  been  for  ages 
gi'owing  up  to  this  ]iossibilitv,  however  little 
we  can  trace  that  growth  now.  Latin  litera- 
ture, of  course,  had  been  long  familiar.  The 
Gesla  Romanorum,  which  was  a  kind  of  ec- 
clesiastical rad.e  7nccuin,  providing  a  fund  of 
capital  stories  for  the  preacher  to  'improve,' 
was  certainly  well  known  to  the  poet.  As 
certainly,  too,  in  spite  of  all  that  Tyrrwhit 
and  Professor  Craik  have  said,  '  Boccace  and 
Petrarch,  the  laureate  poete,'  were  among  his 
book-shelves  in  treasured  parchment.  And 
it  is  clear  that  French  tableaux  and  romances 
of  chivalry  were  well  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Clerk'sTale  and  Sir  Topaz,  though  Arthur 
and  the  Round  Table  had  already,  in  his  mind, 
long  ere  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote,  been 
viewed  in  the  liglit  of  a  delicate  irony  fring- 
ing those  fantastical  dreams.  B\it  after  mak- 
ing dne  allowance  for  all  these  influences,  the 
wonderful  Eiiglish  Minerva  appears  still  to 
spring  full-grown  and  full-armed  from  the 
brain  of  Jove.  This  literature  seems  never 
to  have  had  a  youth  at  all,  so  wide  is  the 
gulf  between  Geoftrey  Chaucer  and  all  his 
antecedents.  Professor  Craik's  heartfelt  ad- 
miration of  this,  the  first  and  most  thoroughly 
English  of  all  our  poets,  is  more  to  our  mind 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  his  book.  He 
does  not  indeed  search  out  the  deepest  rea- 
sons of  his  own  critical  approbation  ;  but  he 
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feels  tlic  sweetness  of  liis  nature — the  tentlcr- 
ncss  of  his  pathos — the  heartiness  of  his  hu- 
mour— the  puritv  and  truth  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  all  outward  life  and  beauty — the 
fresh  morning  air  that  breathes  throughout 
his  pictures,  so  cheery  and  elastic  and  inspir- 
ing— the  healthy  out-of-door  humanity,  in 
short,  of  the  whole  man,  so  different  from  the 
morbid  anatomj'  of  diseased  thought  in  which 
some  of  our  Young  England  poets  revel,  dwell- 
ing on  the  abnormal  that  they  may  be  origi- 
nal, like  those  creatures  which  feed  on  the 
putrid  carcases,  liecause  the}-  have  not  native 
force  or  courage  to  hunt  their  living  prey.  To 
Chaucer's  strong  spirit,  however,  nature  was 
always  fresh,  and  therefore  his  song  was  ever 
new  :  for  no  theme  is  ever  exhausted,  except 
for  the  weak;  and  when  we  get  another 
Burns  or  Wordsworth,  the  daisy  and  the  celan- 
dine will  be  as  fresh  as  ever.  Chaucer  also 
is  truly  '  a  representative  man.'  We  ti'ace  in 
him  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
higher  literature;  for,  like  Homer,  he  has 
given  the  law  to  long  centuries  of  artistic 
composition.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  of 
rebellion  against  him  and  nature  ;  but  Eng- 
lish mind  ere  long  returned  to  its  allegiance  : 
and  it  is  not  more  true  that  all  our  previous 
literature  is  without  modern  influence,  than 
it  is  that  all  our  latest  and  most  artistic  poe- 
try, consciously  or  unconsciously,  conforms  to 
his  laws.  Dryden  and  Pope  would  fain  have 
dressed  him  up  to  suit  the  periwigged  gentle- 
men of  their  age ;  but  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  with  truer  instinct,  would  rather 
fashion  our  English  verse  to  the  rhythmic 
thought  and  cadence  of  the  great  Saxon 
muse.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  Professor 
Craik  says  of  him  : — 

'  His  poetry  exhibits,  in  as  remarkable  a  de- 
gree perhaps  as  any  other  in  atiy  language,  an 
intermixture  and  combination  of  -what  are  usu- 
ally deemed  the  most  opposite  excellences.  Great 
poet  as  he  is,  we  might  aliuost  say  of  him  that 
his  genius  has  as  much  about  it  of  the  spirit  of 
pro^e  a-s  of  poetry,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  sung 
so  admirably  as  lie  has  done  of  flowery  meadows, 
and  suuuner  skies,  and  gorgeous  ceremonials,  and 
high  or  tender  passions,  and  the  otlier  themes 
over  which  imagination  loves  best  to  pour  her 
vivifying  light,  he  would  have  won  to  himself 
the  renown  of  a  Montaigne  or  a  Swift  by  the 
originality  and  penetrating  sagacity  of  his  ob- 
servations on  ordinary  life,  his  insight  into  mo- 
tives and  character,  the  richness  and  peculiarity 
of  his  humour,  the  sharp  edge  of  his  satire,  and 
the  |]r<ipriety,  llexibiliiy,  and  exquisite  expres- 
siveness of  Ids  retined  yet  natural  diction.  Even 
like  the  varied  visible  creation  around  us,  his 
poetry  too  has  its  earth,  its  sea,  and  its  sky,  and 
all  the  "sweet  vicissitudes  "  of  each.  Ilereyou 
have  the  clear-eyed  observer  of  man,  as  he  is, 
catching  "  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,''  and 
fixing  them  in  pictures  where  not  their  minutest 


lineament  is,  or  ever  can  be  lost ;  here  is  the  in- 
spired dreamer  by  whom  earth  and  all  its  reali- 
ties are  forgotten,  as  his  spirit  Soars  and  sings  in 
the  finer  air  amid  the  diviner  beauty  of  some 
far-oft"  world  nf  his  own.  Now  the  riotous 
verse  rings  with  the  turbulence  of  human  merri- 
inent  and  laughter,  casting  from  it,  as  it  daslies 
on  its  way,  fl.ash  aftertlash  of  all  the  forms  of  wit 
and  comedy ;  now  it  is  the  tranquillizing  com- 
paniiiusbip  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  inanimate 
nature  of  which  tiie  poet's  heart  is  full — the 
springing  herbage,  and  the  dew-drops  on  the 
leaf,  and  the  rivulets  glad  beneath  the  morning 
ray,  and  (hancing  to  their  own  simple  music. 
From  mere  narrative  and  playlul  hmnonr,  up  to 
the  heights  of  imaginative  and  imi)assioned  song, 
his  genius  has  exercised  itself  in  all  styles  of 
poetrj\  and  won  imperishable  laurels  in  all.' 

It  is  rarely  that  Professor  Craik  indulges 
in  fine  writing;  but  his  love  for  Cha\icer  has 
almost  made  a  boy  of  him  again,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  how  a  glow  of  sunshine 
should  kindle  up  every  page  when  dealing 
with  this  theme  :  for  indeed  there  is  a  youth, 
and  ilew,  and  sunny  freshness,  and  absence  of 
all  dust  and  sweat  about  him,  wdiich  naturally 
kyihev.\\.\i  these  sparkling  sentences.  Enough, 
however,  of  such  criticism.  We  would 
rather  from  this  point  endeavour  to  take  a 
view  of  the  general  characteristics  of  our 
earlier  English  literature.  Of  that  literature 
Chaucer  forms,  we  think,  the  fairest  tvpe. 
Greater  men  there  were,  perhaps,  among  his 
successors,  as  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and 
Milton;  but  no  one,  on  the  wdu)le,  more 
truly  represents  the  spirit  of  English  poetry. 
And  it  is  of  the  poetry  we  intend  chiefly  to 
speak,  partly  because  that  is  the  most  typical 
expression  of  the  pure  literature  of  a  country, 
and  also  because  the  subject  would  otherwise 
grow  too  large  to  be  treated  in  a  single  arti- 
cle;  and  in  that  region  we  mark  certain 
qualities  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  early 
and  natural  school. 

1.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chau- 
cerian, or  early  English  literature,  is  what 
may  be  called  its  properly  artistic  nature.  It 
exhibits,  consequently,  much  more  imagina- 
tion than  fancy.  Its  aim  is  the  representa- 
tion of  life,  not  its  correction.  Hence  it  is 
not  at  all  didactic.  Chaucer  does  not  .ser- 
monize often,  nor  turn  up  the  tail  of  a  story 
into  an  impertinent  moral.  Yet  his  writings 
are  as  profitable  as  most  didactic  poems  are 
tedious  :  for  true  art  describes  nature,  but  al- 
ways with  a  light  falling  upon  it  from  the 
region  of  the  highest  and  truest ;  to  which 
light  its  pictures  can  be  safely  entrusted 
without  twisting  a  story  into  a  sermon.  Now, 
this  artistic  quality  belongs  very  markedly  to 
the  early  English  literature,  whose  influence 
is  far  more  wholesome  than  our  later  and 
more  didactic  writings.  Not  a  little  of  it  in- 
deed— and  that  the  best — is  even  dramatic 
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in  its  form,  wliere  representation  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  work,  and  moralizing,  except 
of  the  briefest,  would  not  be  tolerated.  But 
even  when  the  form  is  not  dramatic,  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  Broad  characterization,  not  re- 
flective, but  direct  and  self-expressed — truth 
to  nature — real,  living,  flesh-and-blood  peo- 
ple— the  artist's  concrete  idea  of  man,  not 
the  hard  analysis  of  a  metaphysician,  or 
moralist,  or  satirist :  such  are  the  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Chaucer  and  his  great 
successors  down  to  the  Caroline  age. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  special 
qualities  of  the  English  muse  were  then 
humorous  and  pathetic,  not  witty  and  senti- 
mental. For  humour  is  the  oddity  of  real 
life — the  laughter  that  is  in  nature  ;  wit  is 
but  a  trick  of  words — the  mirth  of  verbal 
combinations;  and  pathos  and  sentiment  are 
severally  their  twin  sisters.  Looking  on  the 
facts  of  existence,  then,  with  a  loving  sym- 
pathy and  kindly  tolerance,  and  even  reve- 
rence, the  true  artist  will  reproduce  them 
and  the  feelings  they  call  forth  without  anger 
or  rebuke,  and  still  more  without  making 
capital  of  them,  in  the  way  of  smart  epigram 
or  emotional  effusion.  For  art  is  plastic  and 
affectionate,  equally  impressed  with  the  sor- 
row and  the  drollery  of  life,  its  aspiration  and 
its  regret,  and  ordinarily  satisfied  to  paint 
them  in  the  spirit  of  them,  without  saying 
fine  things  about  them  in  a  spirit  of  its  own. 
Of  course,  Shakspeare  and  his  compeers  had 
wit  as  well  as  humour,  and  sometimes  labour- 
ed for  a  pun  as  much  as  Congreve  for  an 
equivoque.  But  this  was  not  their  most  dis 
tinguishing  feature.  Even  Ben  Jonson,  who 
is  the  least  properly  dramatic  of  them  all, 
has  a  true  sense  of  humour,  or  at  least  of 
men's  odd  humours;  and  the  (Goldsmiths  and 
Fieldings,  who  began  the  modern  revival  of 
our  literature,  depend  for  their  real  fame  on 
the  English  instinct  which  links  their  finest 
creations  with  the  Falstaffs  and  Mine  Hosts 
of  the  Tabard,  the  Ophelias  and  Griseldas  of 
the  earlier  age.  Even  those  of  this  highest 
school  who  lacked  all  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
have  yet  the  other  pole— the  pathetic — and 
often  in  exquisite  activity.  It  seems  strange 
at  times  to  find  the  shadow  without  the 
light;  yet  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  who  never 
wakened  one  cheery  laugh,  though  the  one 
toiled  at  punning,  and  the  other  wrote  Peter 
Bell,  have  both'  a  spell  to  stir  the  deepest 
fount  of  tears. 

3.  This  same  noble  and  beautiful  literature 
appears  to  be  essentiall}'  secular.  It  is  not 
irreligious.  It  is  not  sceptical.  Nay,  it  is 
an  obvious,  thougli  indirect,  product  of  an 
ancient  Christian  culture.  Heathen  Rome  or 
infidel  France  could  never  have  reared  it;  for 
its  morals  have  a  hue  which  they  could  only 


have  gotten  from  a  soil  enriched  by  the 
highest  religious  ideas.  Nor  is  it  without 
frequent  and  express  references  to  Christian- 
ity, some  of  them  profoundly  expressive,  as 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  all  of  them  truly 
reverential.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  purely 
human  and  secular  literature,  rarely  glancing 
into  the  region  of  a  higher  life,  or  tiashiiig  a 
ray  of  light  into  the  darkness  beyond.  Like 
Queen  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  who  were  sound 
Protestants  and  emphatic  men  of  the  world, 
the  Christianity  of  English  men  of  letters 
seems  to  be  quite  apart  from  their  literary 
labours.  If  we  except  Milton,  and  Herbert, 
and  Cowper,  we  might  say  of  all  the  rest 
that  they  were  religious,  but  what  their  reli- 
gion was  it  were  hard  to  tell. 

These  appear  to  be  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  that  natural  school  of  litera- 
ture which  began  with  Chaucer,  and  exists  at 
this  day.  It  is  artistic,  humorous,  secular  ; 
it  is  not  didactic,  not  wittv,  not  Christian. 
Of  course  these  are  not  its  sole  qualities. 
There  is  abundance  of  good  sense  in  it,  and 
delicate  observation,  and  wit  and  fancy  too ; 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  deficient  in  moral 
aphorism  and  metaphysical  subtlety  :  only 
these  occupy  quite  a  subordinate  place;  cu'  it 
they  are  more  prominent  in  some  individuals, 
they  are  felt  to  be  alien,  and  to  blemish  their 
proper  quality.     How  different  it  is  with  the 

III.  Caroline  and  Queen  Anne  age  ;  con- 
corning  which  Professor  Craik  writes  : — 

'  Dryden  has  conminnly  been  considered  to 
have  founded  a  new  school  of  Enjjlish  poetry ; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct 
to  regard  liim  as  having  only  carried  to  higher 
perfecdoij — perliaps  to  tlie  highest  to  which  it 
has  yet  been  bi'ought — a  style  of  poetry  tliat 
liad  been  cultivated  king  before  his  day.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  school  very  distinguisliable  from  tliat  to 
which  the  greatest  of  our  elder  poets  belong, 
deriving  its  spirit  and  character,  as  it  does, 
chiefly  from  the  ancient  Runian  classic  poetry; 
wliertms  tlie  other  is  mainly  the  offspring  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  Gothic  manners  and  feel- 
ings, and  the  Romance  of  Provencal  literature. 
Tl^e  one,  therefore,  may  be  called,  with  s;iffi- 
cient  propriety,  the  classic,  the  other  the 
romantic  school  of  i)oetry.' 

And  then,  after  showing  that  examples  of 
the  same  style  may  be  found  in  the  earlier 
period,  and  asserting  the  genuine  English 
character  of  Dryden's  mind,  he  concludes  in 
a  strain  of  hearty  appreciation  : — 

'  Without  creative  imagination,  or  any  power 
of  pathos,  lie  is  in  argument,  in  satire,  iti  (K'cla- 
matory  magnificence,  the  greatest  of  our  poets. 
His  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  of  the  highest  kind, 
but  in  that  kind  he  stands  unrivalled  and 
unapjiroached.  Pope,  his  greatest  disciple,  wdio 
in  correctness,  in  neatne.-s,  and  in  tlie  brilliaucy 
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of  epiL'rnniinatio  puint,  lias  oiitslifme  liis  riiiister, 
li.'is  Dnt  come  iiesir  liiin  in  ensy  tii-xible  vij;(iur, 
in  iti(lij;naiit  velieiiience,  in  iiaiTativi-  ni|iiclit_v, 
any  more  than  he  has  in  sweep  and  variety 
of  versitioatioM.  Drydeii  never  writes  coldly, 
(ir  timidly,  or  drowsily.  The  movement  of 
his  Verse  always  sets  him  on  fire:  and  what- 
ever he  prodnces  is  a  cuiuago  hot  from  the 
hrain,  ndt  slowly  scraped  or  pinched  into  shape, 
lint  strnck  out  as  from  a  die,  with  a  few  .^tout 
hlows  or  a  single  wrench  of  the  screw.  It  is 
this  fervour  espec'ally  which  gives  to  his  per- 
sonal sketches  their  wonderf'cd  life  and  force ; 
his  Absalom  and  Acliitophel  is  the  nohlest 
portrait  gallery  in  poetr}'.' 

N-ow,  all  tliis  is  substantially  true,  and 
awards  a  fair  meed  of  praise  even  to  a  style 
which  the  ci'itic  admits  to  be  by  no  means 
the  hitjhest.  For  it  is  essential  that  the  lite- 
rary historian,  while  understanding  the  deeper 
principles  of  art,  should  have  a  catholic  taste 
to  appreciate  the  various  excellences  of  all 
the  different  schools.  We  can  admii'e  Dry- 
den,  at  least  when  he  is  not  writing  plavs ;  and 
I'ope,  w^en  he  is  not  immortalizing  his  own 
venom  liv  embalming  dunces  in  it.  We  can 
relish  Congreve's  wit,  but  not  his  Jlonrning 
Bride;  and  Swift's  satire  is  transcendent,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  intrude  the  llouyhnhm 
morbid  hatred  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
the  cliange  which  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration took  place  on  the  whole  spirit  of 
English  letters,  was  much  deeper  than  Pro- 
fessor Craik  would  seem  to  imply.  It  was 
not  merely  a  different  form  that  now  arose 
— the  mould  was  not  more  different  than 
the  metal  poured  into  it.  The  mind  of 
England,  as  e.vpressed  at  least  in  books, 
assumed  essentially  a  new  character.  Its 
giand  imagination  was  lost!  and  in  its  room 
there  came  a  mere  graceful  fancy,  trimming 
and  fringing  prettily  enough  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  somewhat  common- 
place. Old  English  humour  went  out,  and 
pathos  went  with  it ;  and,  if  we  except 
Addison,  for  more  than  lialf  a  century  there 
is  hardly  to  be  found  material  for  one 
hearty,  kindly  laugh,  and  still  less  for  tears; 
while  an  everlasting  sprightliness  of  wit,  or 
tedious  sentin)entalism,  strives  in  vain  to 
make  the  reader  either  cheerful  or  sad. 
Then  there  is  no  diamatic  characteriza- 
tion, but  only  names,  pegs  on  which  clever 
people  hang  their  clever  sayings.  Scarcely 
one  of  all  their  periwigged  beaux  and  fur- 
belowed  belles  sticks  to  one's  memory  ;  and 
though  we  quote  their  pointed  couplets  and 
call  them  happy,  we  find  it  stiff  work  to 
get  through  a  volume  at  such  a  dancing 
pace.  Moreover,  though  tar  from  seeing 
deeply  or  feeling  warmly,  ail  these  writers 
are  given  to  moralizing  and  philosophizing, 
surely    not  happily  nor  successfully.       And, 
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altogether,  one  breathes  among  them  quite 
a  different  atmosphere  from  that  clear,  elas- 
tic, breezy  air  which  stirred  our  blood  on 
the  higher  grounds  of  English  verse.  The 
tone  of  mind  is  different.  The  faculties  in 
exercise  are  not  the  same.  We  feel  as  one 
amid  the  glare  of  light  at  the  theatre  or 
in  the  cockpit,  where  a  set  of  clever  people 
are  doing  remarkable  feats  of  tight-rope 
dancing,  and  rather  tiresomely  prosing  when 
they  are  not  elaborately  funny. 

Such  is  the  general  impression  these  poets 
produce  on  us,  though  we  admit  that  Drvden 
sometimes  rises  to  a  higher  flio-ht.     Whence, 
then,  this   remarkable   change  I     Did  it  arise 
from  the  influence  of  the  Latin  classics,  as 
Professor    Craik    thinks?     Or    was   it  occa- 
sioned by  the  French  ideas  which    the  dis- 
.solute  Court  of  Charles   brought  back  fVom 
exile?     Or  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  with  some, 
to    the  recoil  from    Puritan   repression  and 
severity?      We  could   have  wished  the  his- 
torian to  deal  with  this  question  more  fully 
than  he  has  done;  for  it  is  Tjot  his  business 
merelv  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  has 
actually    been    accomplished,    but   to    show 
also,  ifpossible,  how  it  came  to  bo  precisely 
what  it  is.     We  have  not  space  fully  to  work 
out  the  idea;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  literature  correspond 
with  those  of  the   whole  nation,  and  are  the 
result,   like   them,  of  a  variety  of  causes ;  so 
that   a  broad  view  must  be  taken  of  the  his- 
torical position  of  the  country  at  the  time,  in 
order   to  understand   that   expression    of  its 
mind   wdiich   is  uttered   by   the   current  and 
popular  letters.     The  Latin  classics  were  as 
much  studied  in   the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  as  in  those  of  Qharles  and  Anne.  But 
wdiile  thev  infused  a  certain  pedantry  into  its 
prose,  thev  did  not  master  the  Spensei's,  and 
Shakspeares,    anil    Bacons.      The    gorgeous 
Court  of  Louis,   and   the  literary   men    who 
surrounded  his  throne,  might  naturally  affect 
the  taste  of  Clrarles,  and  Villiers,  and  Sedley; 
but  a  Court  Clique,  destitute  of  real  intellec- 
tual   vigour,   could  hardl}'   so   have  changed 
the   whole   character  of  the   national   mind. 
The  recoil  from  Puritanism  may  partly  ex- 
plain the  outburst  of  riotous  immorality,  the 
devil's   dance   of  vices,  that  then   rushed  on 
the   stage ;   but   it   will   not  account  for  the 
essential    difference   of  mental  quality  ^^hich 
then  appeared,  when  imagination  and  humour 
and  jiathos  gave  place  to  fancy  and  wit  and 
shallow  sentiment.    We  trust  Professor  Craik 
may  yet  follow  up  his  inquiry  into  the  facts 
with  some  examination  of  the  philosophy  of 
these    changes.     It    will    open    a    wide    and 
interesting  field  for   thought.     IIow  was  it, 
for  exanqjie,  that  for  150  years  after  Chaucer 
no  worthy  successor  arose  to  string  his  lyre  ? 
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Wliat  occasioned  tlic  dearth  of  high  litera- 
ture during  the  Puritan  age,  which  even 
Milton's  name  scarce  redeems  from  barren- 
ness? What  caused  the  yet  greater  dearth 
during  the  time  of  the  first  Georges  ?  Partial 
replies  may  easily  be  given  to  such  questions. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  a  stronger  passion,  as 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Rebel- 
lion, would  seem  to  absorb  the  whole  mind 
of  a  nation,  leaving  only  some  weaklings  to 
chirp  among  the  hedgerows  ;  while  after  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  as  in  the  age  subse- 
quent to  the  Conquest,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  even  these  appear  to  sink 
under  the  general  depression,  and  nothing 
higher  is  possible  than  a  meagre  chronicle  or 
a  sermon.  Again,  a  time  of  esperance  and 
revived  national  energy,  as  Elizabeth's,  natu- 
rally develops  the  higlier  qualities  of  mind  ; 
while  the  moi'al  degeneracy  and  want  of  ear- 
nestness in  the  Caroline  and  Georgian  eras, 
seem  equally  to  debase  the  very  intellect, 
turning  genius  into  talent,  and  talent  into 
dulness.  This  is  a  class  of  questions  which 
has  never  yet  had  justice  ;  yet  the  literary 
historian  wonld  find,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
do  a  higher  service  by  tracing  the  hidden 
causes  of  the  decline  or  revival  of  letters, 
itlian  by  the  purest  and  most  appreciating 
criticism  of  all  that  art  has  hitherto  done. 

We  cannot,  however,  dwell  longer  on  this; 
Eor  may  we  even  touch  the  subject  of  our 
modern  English  letters,  tempting  as  it  is. 
What  remains  of  oui-  space  must  be  devoted 
to  a  brief  examination  of  our  Scottish  poetry. 
In  its  earliest  stages,  it  corresponds  pretty 
closely  to  that  of  England,  with  some  breaks 
in  the  historic  continuity,  arising  probably 
from  the  troubled  times  of  Edward's  invasion. 
We  have,  of  course,  a  Celtic  period,  whether 
Ossian  may  be  classed  in  that  category  or 
not.  The  pure  Saxon,  however,  has  disap- 
peared, if  it  ever  existed.  A  Romance  age 
"vve  had,  nnicb  the  same  as  in  England  and 
•over  all  Europe;  for  Arthur  iflid  the  Round 
Table  and  the  Holy  Greal  were  common 
literary  '  properties'  in  those  ages.  Sir  Gawain 
and  Sir  Galoran  and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
iremaiu  to  attest  the  chivalry  of  the  Northern 
muse.;  while  Ralph  Colzear  blends  with  it  an 
unusual  element  of  rude  popular  humour.  But 
the  first  name  of  any  note  emerges  in  the  age 
of  Chaucer.  Barbour,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Aboixleeu,  though  nowise  equal  to  his  great 
English  compeer,  is  yet  a  name  to  be  remem- 
bered, were  it  only  for  his  fine  apostrophe  to 
freedom,  and  the  chivalrous  tenderness  of  the 
tale  that  describes  an  army  halting  for  the 
poor  washer-woman's  pain.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  too,  that,  at  this  early  stage,  the 
English  north  of  the  Tweed — for  English  it 
was,  and   nothing  else — had,  on  the  whole,  a 


more  modern  character  than  the  language 
current  in  London.  Barbour's  verse  is  more 
easily  read  than  Chaucer's ;  and  Professor 
Craik  will,  we  hope,  bear  that  in  mind  when 
he  re-examines  his  chapter  on  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  English  poet,  and  the  question  of 
syllabication  arjd  rhythmical  cadence.  It  ex- 
hibits also  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
later  Scotch  of  Burns  and  Allan  Ramsay,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Danish  jyatois  prevailing  in 
his  diocese.  Singularly  enough  too,  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, which  were  so  barren  in  England,  were, 
in  a  sense,  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Caledo- 
nian muse.  Wyntoun  was  a  cotemporary 
of  Barbour,  and  a  zealous,  honest,  patriotic 
versifier ;  for  our  Scotch  patriotism  is  quite  an 
ancient  passion,  and  was  transmitted  by  the 
Prior  of  St.  Serf's  unim[iaired  to  Blind  Ilarrv, 
and  from  him  to  Gawain  Douglas,  who  is  the 
first,  if  we  remember  right,  to  call  his  lan- 
guage Scotch,  and  to  repudiate  refinements 
of  the  southern  tongue.  King  .James  I.,  how- 
ever, probably  learned  to  consider  hi^  English 
education  a  fortunate  mishap,  alike  for  his 
love  and  for  his  muse  ;  and  certainly  neither 
Dunbar  nor  Lyndsay  withheld  their  admira- 
tion from  Cliaucer,  and  Gower,  and  '  L}'dgate 
laureate.'  These  all  flourished  during  the 
period  we  have  named,  besides  others  of  lesser 
note,  as  Henryson  and  Kennedy  and  Rule, 
and  several  now  wholly  forgotten,  or  only 
known  from  Dunbar's  '  Lament  of  the  Mak- 
kars.' 

In  point  of  real  poetic  faculty,  the  Monarch 
and  Dunbar  are  unquestionably  our  men  of 
highest  mark,  previous  to  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man.' If,  indeed,  it  could  be' proved  that  the 
former  wrote  Chnst's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  and 
Peebles  to  the  Play,  and  the  Gaberlunzie,  or 
if  Ellis  could  give  any  feasible  reason  for  as- 
cribing the  Freres  of  Berwick  to  Dunbar,  they 
would  not  only  soar  above  all  other  Scotch 
names  of  the  period,  but  miglit  even  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  heirs  of  Chaucer,  on  whom 
so  much  of  his  mantle  fell  as  he  could  be- 
queath to  foreigners.  For  the  Freres  of  Ber- 
wick is  the  most  dramatic  and  hmnorous  tale 
our  northern  poetry  possesses,  and  is  still 
known  among  the  people  in  the  \>y  no  means 
improved  version  of  Ramsay's  Monk  and  the 
Miller's  wife  ;  while  the  Christ's  Kirk,  and  its 
twin  sister,  I'eebles  to  the  .I'lay,  contain  a 
spirited  description  of  popular  manners  and 
jollities  only  equalled  by  some  of  the  best  of 
Burns.  These,  however,  are  fatherless  poems 
— waifs — foundlings,  written  we  know  not 
when,  or  by  whom.  Still  the  'King's  Quair' 
and  the  '  Thistle  and  the  Rose' place  those 
two  writers  higher  than  either  '  Lyndsay  or 
Douglas;'  while  the  'Lament  of  the  Makkars' 
and  the  'Feinzeit  Frcre  of  Toungland,'  and 
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the  'Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  show 
a  measure  of  pathos  and  satiric  humour  tiiat 
vindicate  a  place  for  Dunbar  of  clear  su- 
periority to  either  Gower  or  Lydgate,  or  even 
Surrey  and  Wyatt.  Yet,  though  we  regard  him 
as  the  poet  of  fjreatest  native  faculty,  wc  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  highest  product  of 
Scottish  verse  in  tliose  years,  as  a  whole,  is 
the  Throe  Estates  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
Lvndsav  liad  little  imagination  and  less  pa- 
thos. But  there  is  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
in  him,  with  a  shrewd,  caustic  wit,  which 
combined  to  produce  a  result  of  more  real 
value  than  the  love-lorn  Quair  of  the  King,  or 
the  lyric  graces  of  Dunbar.  The  general 
reader  in  these  days  will  not,  cannot,  and 
should  not  read  his  once  famous  '  morality.' 
Its  aim  is  good,  but  its  manners  are  too 
gross,  though  it  was  acted  before  the  Queen 
and  Court  at  least  twice,  with  what  feelings 
one  mav  imaixirie.  In  structure  it  is  not  so 
dramatic  as  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  which 
appeared  in  England  much  about  the  same 
f  time;  yet  though  still  retaining  the  per- 
sonified vices  and  virtues,  it  introduces,  along 
with  these  allegorical  personages,  a  number 
of  real  characters,  who  tliscover  to  us  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  country,  and  on  this 
account  it  may  be  compared  with  the  'inter- 
ludes' of  lleywood.  We  had  marked  several 
passages  for  quotation  ;  but  the  best  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ilannay's  lectures  on 
British  satirists;  and  besides,  if  our  space  had 
permitted,  we  would  rather  have  selected  some 
examples  from  Dunbar. 

Altogether,  however,  our  Scottish  literature, 
in  those  days,  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  England.  It  has  a  hardness  of  feature 
and  poverty  of  blood,  which,  beside  Chaucer, 
remind  one  of  the  high  cheek-bones  and 
spareness  of  a  Ritchie  Moniplies,  compared 
with  the  rich  full  jolliness  of  Saxon  England. 
There  is  a  want  of  juice  in  it;  it  is  stringy 
and  hard.  If  we  except  the  Frcres  of  Ber- 
wick, it  has  little  humour,  and  what  little  it 
has  is  surely  of  the  roughest.  Thus  Dunbar 
and  Kennedv,  Lyndsav  and  King  -James  V., 
indulge  in  what  they  call  '  Flytings.'  Con- 
ceive of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  sitting  down  to  see  which  of 
them  could  rail  at  the  other  in  the  roundest 
terms,  and  to  tell  the  worst  tales  of  each  other, 
true  or  false  one  hardly  knows,  and  writing 
this  and  printing  it  for  tlie  public  amusement. 
Such  were  those  notable  jousts  of  wit  called 
Flytings,  now  happily  impossible  among  us. 
Pathos  too  is  haidly  to  be  traced  in  any  ot 
their  writings,  if  we  except  Dunbar's  Lament 
in  his  old  age  for  his  brother  bards.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  a  single  tale  ot 
sorrow  that  could  have  moistened  an  eyelash  ; 
for  Drummond's  lachrvmoseness  is  as  drv  as 


a  whistle.  And,  besides  that  they  nearly  all 
prose  and  moralize  insufferably,  there  is  an 
ntter  absence  of  dramatic  characterization  in 
their  woi'ks.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  signi- 
ficant indication  of  their  poverty.  Every  truly 
great  literature  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
portrait-gallery,  like  our  grand  old  families. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  Home- 
ric heroes,  of  Medea  and  Aja.y,  of  Antio-one 
and  Orestes,  and  otliers  of  the  fateful  (iieek 
tragedy.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  Beatrice 
and  Julio,  will  recall  a  host  of  living  forms 
with  whom  we  seem  familiar,  in  the  cities  of 
Italy  and  castles  of  Spain.  Especially  are 
English  letters  rich  in  this  domain.  As  we 
look  back  on  the  path  of  litrht  along  which 
that  literature  has  travelled,  that  which  cotnes 
most  readily  to  mind,  is  not  the  neat  epigram 
of  Pope,  nor  the  delicate  lyric  of  Suckling,  or 
Withers,  or  Lovelace,  nor  the  biting  wit  of 
Butler,  nor  the  declamatory  splendour  of 
Dryden,  nor  even  the  majestic  rhythm  of 
Milton's  organ-music  ;  but  it  is  the  noble  gal- 
lery of  portraits — so  true  and  human,  and  giv- 
ing such  varied  expression  to  every  passion 
and  power  of  our  nature — which  that  glorio>;.» 
English  literature  has  bequeathed.  TL 
Knight,  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  and  Mine 
Host  of  the  Tabard,  Falstaff  and  Hotspur, 
Hamlet  and  Lady  Macbeth,  Bobadil  and 
Overreach,  Sir  Roger  and  Will  Honeycomb, 
Parson  Adams  and  Amelia, — these,  and  the 
many  such  as  these,  are  a  precious  heritaixe  of 
wit  and  wisdom  and  love  and  tears  to  Eng- 
land, whose  entail  shall  never  be  broken.  Our 
southern  friends  are  fain  to  identify  with  them 
tlie  Jordans  and  Siddonses,  the  (iarricks  and 
Kembles,  the  Bracegirdles  and  Wottingtons, 
and  Fletchers  and  Burbages,  who  sounht  to 
give  body  and  fitting  utterance  to  such  fine 
conceptions.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  they  do 
so ;  for  even  a  sufficient  picture  of  them,  on 
mere  canvass,  speaks  in  its  coloured  silence 
lovingly  to  us  all.  But  of  this,  the  liighest 
achievement  of  art,  our  Scottish  literature 
contains  almost  no  trace  whatever.  Not  one 
chai-acter,  down  to  the  time  of  Burns,  has  it 
drawn,  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  any  sense 
of  having  to  do  with  a  real  human  being. 
Nor  does  this  arise  from  the  brief  and  lyric 
nature  of  its  productions.  Many  of  them  were 
long  enough,  in  all  conscience;  but  Blind 
Harry  is  the  only  one  who  has  depicted  a 
character,  in  Wallace,  which,  be  it  true  or 
false  historically,  has  at  least  laid  hold  of  the 
national  mind.  Yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this 
result  to  the  artistic  finish  of  his  work. 
Neither,  again,  did  this  defect  spring  from 
early  dislike  to  dramatic,  representation  ;  on 
the  contriry,  there  seems  to  have  been  rather 
a  p-^sion  for  it.  Robin  Hood  and  the  Abbot 
ot  Unreason  played  their  part  at  Kennaquhair 
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as  well  as  at  Wtstniinster;  LymUav's  Three 
Estates  was  several  times  enacted,  and  pos- 
sibly John  Knox  sat  nut  the  nine  honrs  of  its 
representation,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend  the  autlior.  Shakspeare's  company 
twice  visited  us,  going  as  far  north  as  Aber- 
deen, and  setting  np  their  booth  on  its  Wool- 
man  Hill.  For  the  trnth  is,  that  Presby- 
teriaiiism  and  I'nritanism  arc  two  entirely 
different  things  ;  and  the  frank,  manly  i)iety 
of  Knox  allied  itself  naturally  with  letters,  till 
the  more  meagre  I'uritaiiism  of  England  in- 
fused its  spirit  among  ns.  But,  in  reality,  our 
poets  had  it  not  in  them  to  porti'ay  nature 
like  the  true  artist.  They  were  satirical, 
sometimes  witty — didactic  and  descriptive — 
rarely  humorous,  never  pathetic;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Irving  and  his  cai'eful 
editor  for  a  leai'ned  and  useful  history  of  them, 
for,  except  in  the  fragmentary  specimens  of 
such  a  work,  their  memory  cannot  be  kept 
alive  upon  the  earth. 

We  except  from  this  general  censure  that 
remarkable  ballad  literature  which  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  alike  for  Burns  and  for 
Scott.  How  or  when  it  arose,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  ;  but,  for  our  own  part, 
we  are  perfectly  certain  that  it  did  not  spring 
from  Lady  Wardlaw,  as  Mr.  Chambers  fancies, 
and  as,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  I'rofessor  Craik 
has  also  managed  to  persuade  himself.  Into 
the  whole  of  that  question  vve  cannot  now 
enter.  But  we  would  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  else  at  all  akin  to  those  poems  pro- 
duced during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  that  there  was  a  local  ballad  poetry, 
as  along  the  bordeis,  evidently  sprii  giiig  from 
the  soil,  breathing  the  spirit,  and  reflecting 
the  manners  of  the  old  rough-riding  times  in 
a  way  that  no  imitator  could  possibly  copy  ; 
that  traces  of  some  of  the  romantic  ballads — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Twa  Ravens — appear  to 
have  been  found  in  England  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
we  cannot  understand  how  any  one,  wnth  a 
true  poetic  sensibility,  could  ever  ascribe  to 
the  author  of  Hardykinit  either  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  or  Pause  Foodrage,  any  moi'e  than  The 
Paid  of  Reitlswire  or  Lord  Maxwell's  Good 
Night.  That  their  language  is  compai'atively 
modern,  is  perfectly  natural;  an  unwiiiten 
tradition  naturally  takes  on  the  grad\ial 
changes  through  which  the  language  is 
passing.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  why 
they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  history 
notes  the  floating  literatuie  of  the  people. 
"What  account  have  we  of  the  vast  body  of 
national  song  which  existed  from  the  earliest 
times?  How  should  we  even  have  known  of 
its  existence  but  thai  Knox  quoted  some  of  its 
verses,  and  Andro'  Hart  got  some  of  it  turned 
into    '  gud    and    guiilv    balats,'    while    Allan 


Ramsay  spoiled  muidi  of  it,  and  Burns  and 
the  Baj'oness  Nairne  threw  over  it  the  con- 
secration of  their  exquisite  genius?  It  is  a 
thing  of  small  account,  then,  that  those  bal- 
lads weie  not  noticed  by  the  historian  ;  but 
we  would  need  some  other  and  very  difl'erent 
proof  from  any  that  is  yet  forthcoming,  to 
persuade  ns  that  Miss  Hacket  of  Pitfirrane,  or 
any  Miss  or  Lady  of  the  first  quarter  of  tlic 
eighteeiith  century,  cither  did,  or  could,  pro- 
duce what  is  in  reality  the  only  living  portion 
of  early  Scottish  literature. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dealt 
somewhat  hard  measure  to  our  native  muse  : 
and  perhaps  we  may  hear  a  good  deal  about 
Semplcs  and  Alexanders  and  Pennicniks  and 
Drnminonds  ami  Humes,  of  whom  we  liave 
made  little  or  no  mention.  But  though 
antiquaries  have  printed  their  works,  and 
very  properly,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  revive  any  general  interest  in  them.  Had 
they  been  Chancers,  as  Piidierton  says  they 
were,  we  should  have  had  modernized  ver- 
sions selling  by  the  thousand.  But  no  one 
will  modernize  even  Dunbar ;  while  songs 
like  the  Jolly  Beggar  and  the  Gaberlunzie  do 
not  need  modernizing — the  instinct  of  the 
people  retains  whatever  p)ossesses  true  life  and 
artistic  form.  Happily,  however,  our  early 
literature  was  succeeded  by  another,  of  wliich, 
if  need  were,  we  ndght  speak  in  a  very 
ditf'erent  strain.  Among  all  true  singers, 
where  will  you  find  a  match  for  Burns,  in  the 
fine  passion,  and  purity,  and  beauty  of  his 
songs  ?  And  if  we  have  no  Shakspeare,  we 
venture  to  think  that,  for  delicate  humou7', 
and  pathos,  and  that  imagination  which 
'  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen,' 
you  must  seek,  though  the  interval  between 
them  is  long,  for  his  only  successor  in  Scott. 
Fielding  we  admire  as  a  painter  of  character, 
and  Smollett,  at  least  in  Humphrey  Clinker, 
may  safely  compare  with  Thackeray  or 
Dickens.  But  the  Waverley  Novels  occupy 
a  difterent  place  from  any  works  of  theirs,  in 
a  more  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  ;  and 
may  be  tjiirly  enough  regarded  as  the  Scotch 
representative  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Sweet  Will.' 
For  a  Shakspeare  we  have  only  a  Scott ;  but 
then  that  Scott  can  as  little  be  matched  as 
you  can  match  Him  of  Stratford  :  and  if  we 
may  not  rival  English  letters  as  a  whole,  we 
are  only  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
lands  of  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Goethe,  and 
Cervantes. 

In  fine,  we  cannot  part  with  this  theme 
without  one  earnest  word.  We  have  said 
that  the  highest  English  letters  were  essen- 
tially secular;  and  so  they  remain  even  to 
this  day.  Our  hymnology,  e.r/.,  is  the  most 
meagre  of  any  Christian  country,  mainly  con- 
sisting   of    mere    rhymed    polemics.       \\'hy 
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should  this  be,  in  a  land  whose  religion  lea- 
vri}s  its  whole  miiKJ,  we  believe,  more  tlian 
anv  other  ?  We  are  far  from  wishing  our 
poets  to  turn  preaciiers.  The  wiiole  gist  of 
our  criticism  has  been  to  show  that  true  Art 
is  really  more  moral  than  your  mere  didactic 
versified  sermons,  and  by  that  we  abide. 
We  should  deprecate  anything  that  would 
turn  Chancers  into  Popes,  or  Scotts  into 
writers  of  the  'religious  novel.'  Art  must  be 
an  object,  not  a  means.  It  is  representative, 
not  formally  instructive.  Even  the  most 
skilful  allegory  weakens  its  force.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  painter's  art  that  the  highest  and 
purest  of  its  achievements  were  only  realized 
by  those  whose  pious  spirits  guided  and 
ctherealized  their  imaginations  of  all  beautv. 
Van  Eycks,  and  Dnrers,  and  Fra  Bartholo- 
mews, in  spite  of  mechanical  deficiencies, 
attained  in  tlieir  lowly,  loving  Christian  lives, 
to  heights  of  art,  spiritual  and  tender  and 
eternal,  which  in  a  baser  age  could  only  be 
represented  by  the  tinted  sweetness  of  a 
Titian,  or  the  gorgeous  grossness  of  a  Rubens. 
And  so  it  is  in  letters.  Only  in  Christianity 
can  man  reach  the  full  and  balanced  perfec- 
tion of  his  whole  nature ;  and  while  we 
j'  should  regret  nothing  so  much  as  that  our 
poets  should  become  sectaries,  we  are  assured 
that  their  harps  will  lack  a  full  octave  of 
harmonious  song,  nnless  thev  link  their 
strains,  through  the  divine  humanity  of 
Jesus,  with  those  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man. 


Art.  Vr. —  1.  Principes  Generaur  (rvne  Theo- 
dkee  Pratique.  Paris:  J.  B.  Pelagaud  et 
Ce.     1860. 

2.  De  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  des  Nations. 
Paris:  J.  B.  Pelagaud  et  Ce.     1860. 

We  must  not  form  our  judgment  of  the 
French  clergy  too  exclusively  from  the 
Bishop  of  l-'oitiers  or  the  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse. There  are  others  at  work,  who  are 
but  little  like  them.  Their  quiet  labours  are 
more  Christian,  more  patriotic,  and  more 
hopeful.  The  mere  fact  that  such  men  exist 
at  all,  is  one  to  be  noted  and  pondered  :  for, 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  full  of  significance  ; 
and,  as  men  sincerely  seeking  truth,  they  de- 
serve our  cordial  sympathy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  ns,  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  to  estimate  justly  either  the 
sadness  or  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  which 
they  have  felt  themselves  called.     We   are 


accustomed  to  look  upon  the  French  with  a 
sort  of  wondering    curiosity ;  they   seem  so 
different  from  ourselves.     The  convulsions  in 
their  political  system, — which,  for  more  than 
seventy  years,   have    been    the  object  alter- 
nately of  the  dread  and  the  compassion  of 
Europe, — have  been  only  a  too  fliithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  religious  and  intellectual  vicissi- 
tudes   of    the    inner    life.      In     philosophy, 
system  after  system  has  been  the  '  rage,'  and 
has    disappeared    with     surprising    rapiditv. 
The  great  French  philosophical  writers  have 
had,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  pointed  out,  this  great 
advantage  over  those  of  Germany,  that  they 
have  been  as  admirable  for  tlie  clearness  and 
attractiveness  of  their  style,  as  the  Germans 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  reverse.     And 
no  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with   the  literature  of  the  two  countries  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark,  or  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  this  is  one  cause  why  the  French 
systems  have  so  rapidly  in  each    case    suc- 
ceeded in  taking  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 
But    another    I'emark    may    also    be    made, 
which  will  go  far  to  account  for  their  failing 
so   signally  to   maintain  the    ground   wdiich 
they  had  won.      While  their  style  has  been 
clear  and  attractive,  their  thoughts  have  been 
wanting  in  depth.     Not  that  tliey  have  been 
deficient  in  talmit  and  cleverness, — both  these 
qualities  thev  have  possessed  in  a  high  degree, 
— but  in  genius,  in  true  philosophical  insight, 
they  have  been  poor.     Hence  their  systems 
were  indeed  eagerly  grasped  ;  for  they  were 
readily   understood,    and    they    appealed    to 
solve    man\-    a    tormenting    problem  ;    but, 
weighed   in  the    balance   of  a  month's  expe- 
rience, they  were  found  wanting.  They  were, 
after  all,  not  gi'appling    with,  but  avoiding, 
the  questions  which  deeply  stir  the  mind  of 
man.      From   Condillac  onward, — Condillac, 
who   found  iault   with  Locke  for   laying  the 
sources  of  our  ideas  loo  deep, — the  tendency 
of  French    philosophy   has   been    more   and 
more  steadily   towards  the    surfice.     It  has 
seemed    to    know   less    and   less   of  the  real 
depths  of  the  soul.     Victor  Cousin's  words, 
inde<'d,  were    fifrand,    and    seemed  to    mean 
much  ;  but  his  mind  was  at  best  eclectic,  not 
creative.       He     himself    seemed     to    hover 
hither    and    thither,     uncertain    whither    he 
went ;   and  though   at  one  time   he   was  fol- 
lowed   bv   a  vast    multitude    of  pupils   who 
worshipped  him  wdth  something  like  idolatry, 
yet  they    have   rapidly  dwindled    to    almost 
nothing.     After  him,  the  name  of  Augn.ste 
Comte  became  the  most  conspicuous.    Weary 
of  unceasing  contradictions,  he  raised  the  cry- 
that  the  question  of  life  is  insoluble.     AVearc 
to  leave  the  world  unseen  to  itself,  and  atteiul 
to  the  one  which  is  presented  to  our  senses. 
The  search  after  wisdom  is  to  end  in  the  co- 
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orJination'of  tlie  sciences;  and  we  are  to 
find  rest  unto  our  sonls  in  the  construction  of 
a  '  Positive  Philosopb)','  based  upon  tlje 
objects  wliicli  we  see,  and  toucli,  and  handle. 
But  Conite  has  proved  a  traitor  to  liis  own 
system.  '  A  lady  named  Clotilde  '  dispersed 
his  theory,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  posi- 
tive pliilosophy  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
mightiest  of  the  springs  of  human  action. 
There  is,  after  all,  something  which  we  do 
not  receive  through  the  senses.  A  system 
vvhicli  left  no  room  for  love  must  either  ex- 
pand or  break.  He  chose  the  latter.  The 
choice  did  him  credit;  he  preferred  truth  to 
theoretic  consistency.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  showed  the 
unsoundness  of  his  tlieory.  The  system 
wliieh  was  to  lia\e  united  all  pihilosophy 
could  not  maintain  its  own  unity.  Utter 
anarcliv  is  the  result :  and  though  it  may  be 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  philosophy  exhibits 
more  activity  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  it  is  ecpially  true  that  not 
one  of  its  systems  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
take  any  deep  root  in  the  French  mind. 

Meanwhile,  wliat  of  religion  ?  what  of  that 
religion  the  mind  which  is  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  world  of  spirits?  Religion 
seems  in  France  to  have  become  almost 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wen  talk  of  it 
as  they  do  of  things  gone  by.  Tliey  examine 
the  old  belief  as  they  do  the  fossil  remains  of 
antiquity.  Human  faith  and  human  under- 
standuig  have  drifted  into  an  apparently 
hopeless  antagonism.  The  great  gulf  whicli 
has  been  fixed  between  science  and  revela- 
tion is  impassable,  and  it  exercises  a  fatal  in- 
fluence upon  the  first,  and  is  a  hindrance  to 
any  intelligent  reception  of  the  second.  The 
instincts  of  the  human  mind  ui'ge  iriesistibly 
to  progress,  and  Christian  faith  in  France  is 
placed  in  unnatural  hostility  to  progress : 
therefore  Christian  faith  is  thrown  aside,  and 
the  human  mind  enters  without  chart  or 
compass  upon  the  'dim  unknown,'  to  find 
soon  that  without  faith  science  is  but  a  name, 
and  that  without  belief  in  another  woi'ld  it  is 
impossible  to  interpret  this.  In  politics,  in 
philosophy,  in  religion,  the  French  have  been 
wandering  in  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none. 

All  this  is  sad  ;  it  is  a  uujurnful  spectacle 
even  for  us  to  look  on  ;  but  what  inust  it  be 
to  feel  it  as  part  of  ourselves  i  how  must 
these  things  appear  to  a  thinking  Fienchman 
— to  one  who  nuist  feel  the  sin  and  the  shame 
as  in  some  measure  his  own  ?  It  is  more 
painful  to  see  a  brother  go  wrong  than  a 
str/mger.  To  perceive  the  real  beauty  of  a 
nation's  character,  to  see  the  grandeur  of  its 
mission,  to  feel  its  life-blood  throbbing  in  all 
the  noblest  impulses  of  one's  own  heart;  and 


then  to  see  that  mission  betraved — that 
beauty  turned  into  a  hideous  caricature — 
that  national  character  burlesqued  by  one's 
own  flesh  and  blood, — this  is  terrible.  And 
there  are  Frenchmen,  and  more  of  them  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  who  are  bearing  this 
burden.  There  are  some  who  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  life,  and  can  recognise  by  contrast 
the  lineaments  of  death.  How  melanchol}' 
is  the  tone  of  such  words  as  these  :  '  For- 
merbj,  when  there  was  a  religion  in  France, 
when  some  geneial  belief  in  the  relations 
which  bind  together  earth  and  heaven  sup- 
plied a  definite  aim  to  human  life;'  or  such 
as  these  :  '  Formerly,  when  French  society  had 
a  soul.'  Yet  tliese  are  the  words  of  a  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  prominent  French 
review.  There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  often 
pervading  even  those  French  books  wdiich 
are  written  to  be  amusing.  The  want  of 
belief  has  choked  the  springs  of  hope;  and 
even  in  his  gaiety  the  writer  seems,  with 
more  or  less  consciousness,  to  feel  that  he  is 
acting  a  part. 

'  When  French  society  had  a  soul.'  The 
words  are  startling ;  but  what  if  they  express  a 
truth  ?  They  sound  metaphoiical  ;  but  we  are 
so  little  accustomed  to  ask  ourselves  the  mean- 
ing of  our  words,  that  truth  itself  often  sounds 
like  metaphor.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
national  lite,  if  there  is  a  living  principle 
which  animates  a  nation  as  a  whole,  which 
appears  amid  all  the  diversities  of  ii}divid\ial 
character,  and  constitutes  the  raaTiy  members 
one  body  ;  if  this  national  character  is  impress- 
ed upon  a  people  by  Him  who  fixed  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation, — if  it  may  be 
refined,  ennobled,  and  quickened  by  refei'eiice 
to  Him,  and  by  obedience  to  the  mission 
which  He  has  given  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
corrupted  or  destroyed  by  forgetting  or  deny- 
ing Him  ; — if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  certainly 
no  metaphorical  use  of  words  to  say,  that  the 
life  of  a  nation  may  be  suspended  ;  thousands 
of  its  individual  members  may  live  to  stem 
the  tide  of  corruption,  while  society,  as  such, 
has  lost  its  living  soul — its  principle  of  collec- 
tive life  and  unity.  But  is  it  so  with  France? 
Such  words  are  used  by  a  Frenchman  ;  and, 
in  sober  sadness,  we  think  he  had  reason  for 
uttering  them.  There  is  a  wild  fasciiuition 
in  the  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  world  by 
the  jieople  of  France.  Is  there  any  iutelli- 
e;ent  will  which  moulds  and  controls  their 
actions?  \A'hatisit?  Whence  these  sudden 
starts  of  apparent  life,  stilled  with  equal 
suddenness  in  the  slumber  of  death  ? — as  if 
an  alien  spirit  took  possession  of  a  lifeless 
body,  animated  it  for  a  moment  with  convid- 
sive  life — the  life  of  a  maniac,  exceeding 
fierce,  so  that  none  could  pass  by  that  way — 
and  then  departed,  and  left  it  to  its  death. 
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The  terrible  slioek  of  tlie  Revolution  might 
well  seem  to  u  Frcnehni:iii  to  liave  destroyed 
the  unity  of  n.itional  character  and  national 
life,  and  to  have  resolved  the  nation  into  its 
primitive  elements.  Its  powers  since  then 
have  often  been  combined;  have  they  ever  been 
united  '  It  requires  to  be  remoulded  into  one 
organized  whole;  each  separate  atom  must  be 
brought  within  tiic  influence  of  some  common 
centre  of  action,  and  animated  by  some  com- 
mon spirit — not,  as  at  present,  of  destructive, 
but  of  constructive  power — before  the  name 
of  nation   can  again  be  rightly  applied  to  it. 

But  only  from  within  can  a  nation's  salva- 
tion come.  External  means  can  avail  nothing. 
The  strong  hand  of  mere  power  is  worse 
than  useless  :  it  may  bind  in  chains  and  fet- 
ters, and  may  sometimes  succeed  in  restrain- 
irg  the  gusts  of  frenzy  ;  but  it  never  can  give 
the  inner  coherence,  which  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  corporate  life.  But  if  a  living  spirit 
— not  an  alien,  but  the  breath  of  Ilim  who 
made  it — begins  to  stir  witliin  the  body,  may 
not  the  quickening  words,  '  Arise,  and  live,' 
be  heard,  low  and  gentle  at  first,  a  still  small 
wdiisper,  only  to  be  heard  by  those  who 
listen  well,  but  gathering  strength,  and  speak- 
ing in  louder  and  louder  tones,  till  the  whole 
body  rises  at  last  and  comes  forth  to  a  calm 
and  ofeuuine  life  ?  The  beginning  of  such  a 
life  Cometh  not  with  observation.  It  will 
perva<le  the  whole  body  at  last;  but  it  moveth 
all  things  quietly.  If  here  and  there  w-e  can 
discern  a  cluster  of  men,  thoughtful  but 
active,  in  sympathy  and  union  with  one  ano- 
ther, bent  not  upon  sclfaggrandisemcnt  but 
self-sacrifice,  men  wlio  make  it  their  one 
object  to  diffuse  around  them  the  life  which 
they  feel  stirring  in  themselves, — then  life  is 
visibly  at  work;  and  be  it  ever  remembered, 
that  life  is  stronger  than  death.  Such  men 
will  have  a  solitar3'  task  to  perform.  Few 
will  understand  them  ;  verj'  few  will  sympa- 
thize with  them.  They  must  have  keen 
insight  to  perceive  their  country's  want,  and 
an  undoubting  faith  and  an  iron  will  to 
deliver  her  in  spite  of  herself.  They  require 
a  power  which  can  triumph  not  only  over 
external  hindrances,  but  also  over  their  own 
weakness  and  wavering;  for  many  attempts 
will  fail,  many  mistakes  and  blunders  will 
probably  be  made  by  themselves,  before  the 
right  path  is  found.  But  if  the  task  is  .'soli- 
tary, it  is  a  noble  one  ;  and  whoever  enters 
upon  it  in  purity  of  heart,  is  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  Son  of  man. 

We  may  hope  that  in  Franco  there  are 
many  hearts  that  beat  high  with  aspirations 
such  as  these.  Some  there  certainly  are  ;  and 
the  two  books,  whoso  names  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  full  of  this 
noble    yearning.     Their    author,  the.  Abbe 


Gabriel,  is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  need  not  be 
startle<l  at  this.  Though  he  is  a  Frencliman, 
his  politics  are  not  explosive;  though  he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Papacy  has,  perhaps, 
more  to  fear  from  him  than  if  he  stood  out- 
side her  communion.  He  is  actuated  by  a 
spirit  which  has  seldom  or  never  been  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  the  Fi'cnch  Church, — a 
spirit  full  of  deep  reverence  for  tlie  past,  cou- 
pled with  a  genial  hope  for  future  progress, — 
a  determination  to  follow  faithfullj'  the  guid- 
ance vouchsafed  to  himself,  without  despising 
the  light  which  is  shining  upon  the  paths  of 
others.  The  appearance  of  such  men,  and 
such  books,  is  a  proof  that  the  movement, 
wdiich  is  so  plainly  at  work  in  this  countiy,  is 
not  without  its  parallel  abroad.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  question,  that  the  churches  of 
Europe  are  passing  through  a  time  of  transi- 
tion. There  is  a  'removing  of  those  things 
wdiich  are  shaken,  that  the  thino-s  which  can- 
not be  shaken  may  remain.'  We  are  turn- 
ing a  corner  in  the  road,  and  the  prospect  is 
already  widening  round  us.  The  student  of 
Church  history  knows  well,  that  there  have 
been  many  such  times  before, — times  of  doubt 
and  ])eril, — when  men  lived  much  and  learned 
much  in  a  small  number  of  years.  We  need 
only  mention  such  names  as  Athanasius,  Au- 
gustine, Gregory  the  Groat,  St.  Francis,  and 
above  all  Luther,  to  show  that  the  time  of 
trial  and  sifting,  which  appears  to  await  us 
now,  can  scarcely  be  nioi'e  full  of  temptation 
and  danger,  than  has  been  the  lot  of  others 
before  us.  'The  thoughts  of  men  are  wid- 
ened with  the  process  of  the  suns,'  and  never 
does  the  Church  of  (Jod  so  completely  prove 
the  reality  of  her  divine  mission,  as  when 
she  brings  forth  out  of  her  treasure  things 
new  and  old,  and  shows  to  each  succeeding 
age,  that  the  revelation  entrusted  to  her  is 
large  enough  to  answer  its  deepest  question- 
ings, and  to  ofter  a  home  to  its  sublimest  and 
truest  thoughts.  And  she  that  watereth  is 
watered  also  herself.  By  so  transforming  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  answering  its  needs,  she 
herself  learns  more  of  the  many-sided  wisdom 
of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  faith  once 
delivered;  and  in  this  way  growth  is  as  much 
the  law  of  her  being  as  of  any  other  human 
society. 

There  are  signs  of  transition  everywhere. 
There  is  a  growing  impatience  of  any  forms 
wdiich  are  felt  to  have  lost  the  living  spirit 
which  once  animated  tliem.  Men  are  strain- 
ing after  a  higher  a.iid  freer  life,  wliieh  shall 
fleliver  them  from  the  bonds  in  which  they 
feel  themselves  bound,  but  which  must  itself 
be  i)reseuted  in  some  definite  form,  before  it 
can  vivify  and  quicken  those  who  are  hunger- 
inif  and  thirstinii  to  receive  it.     It  is  the  old 
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Btoiy,  men  must  feel  the  faniiiic  before  tliC}' 
can  appreciate  the  food  which  is  given  to 
them.  B\--and-by  the}'  will  learn  that  the 
bread  of  their  Father's  house  had  all  along 
been  sufilcient  for  their  needs.  Meanwhile  it 
is  true,  that,  in  some  hasty  spirits,  impatience 
may  lead  to  grievous  error.  Light  in  this 
world  seldom  fails  to  oast  a  shadow.  There 
is  always  danijer  of  a  revolt  against  all  re- 
straint, and  a  mere  assertion  of  self-will.  But 
very  diH'erent  from  this  is  the  deep  swelling 
life,  which  gives  the  real  ground  of  hope  for 
the  future, — the  discontent  with  the  present, 
which  comes  not  so  much  from  pride  as  from 
humility, — the  courageous  glance  into  the 
future,  which  proceeds  not  from  self-confi- 
dence, but  from  faith  ;  and,  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  look  npon  human  life  with  a  hope- 
ful eye,  this  bright  side  is  as  visible  as  that 
dark  shadow.  Tlie  insurrection  against  false- 
hood may  be  temporarily  mingled  with  a  re- 
bellion against  all  rule  whatever;  but  its 
deepest  fo\indations  must  be  laid  in  an  undy- 
ing love  of  truth. 

From  a  merely  external  point  of  view,  the 
signs  of  change  npon  the  Continent  do  not 
appear  more  striking  now  than  they  have 
often  appeared  before.  Konie  is  not  a  prey 
to  more  terrible  outward  anarchy  than  she  was 
■when  the  contests  of  Orsini  and  Scotti  de- 
luged the  city  with  blood,  and  when  every 
city  in  the  States  of  the  Cliiirch  was  waging 
inilependont  war  with  nearly  every  other. 
The  state  of  the  Popedom  is  nothing  to  wdiat 
it  was  when  the  infamous  Theodora  held  nn- 
limited  sway  over  the  first  bishopric  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  dependence  of  the  Pope  upon 
the  Fiench  monarch  is  not  what  it  was  dur- 
ing the  'Babylonish  captivity'  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Tliose  awful  times,  no  doubt, 
came  not  without  a  cause,  and  ended  not 
without  bearing  their  fruit.  They  were  a 
scandal  to  the  world,  and  good  men  mourned 
over  them,  and  bad  rejoiced;  and  illustrious 
Dames  are  handed  down  to  us  of  men  who 
nobly  laboured  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption. 
But  we  miss  in  them  the  signs  of  stedfast  and 
general  determination  that  these  things  should^ 
be  so  no  longer.  Men  mourned,  and  hoped, 
and  feared,  but  they  did  not  in  a  body  resolve. 
There  were  but  few  who  dared  to  resist  the 
hierarchical  system  of  the  time,  and  these 
few  drew  the  sword  with  irresolute  wavering, 
and  a  secret  fear  that  they  niight  haply  be 
found  fighting  against  God.  The  spell  of  the 
I'apacy  had  not  yet  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  for  it  had  not  yet  done  its 
work.  But  men  became  gradually  conscious 
that  the  spell  was  broken  ;  and  probably  the 
nearest  parallel  to  the  present  state  of  things 
would  be  found  in  the  period  wdien  men  be- 
gan to  act  upon  this  consciousness,  without. 


as  vet,  distinctlj'  perceiving  whither  they 
went.  The  century  preceding  the  Ref(n-ma- 
tion  presents  more  than  one  point  of  similar- 
ity with  our  own  ;  that  century,  which  in- 
cludes within  its  limits  the  'Reforming  Coun- 
cils' of  Pisa,  Constance,  atid  Basle,  and,  in  its 
later  half  especially,  the  deep  and  strong  po- 
pular movement  in  Germany  which  made 
itself  so  siifnally  felt  in  the  reign  of  Maximi- 
lian, and  wdiich  must  have  had  such  great  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character  of  Luther. 
Then  the  heart  of  Christendom  was  awake, 
and  its  thoughts  found  expression  in  the  only 
form  wdiich  was  natural  to  ihc  time.  But 
now  the  human  will  has  been  called  into 
fierce  activity  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  events  which  followed  it.  Were  a  Luther 
to  arise  now,  and  wake  the  slumbering  faith 
which  .should  guide  and  sustain  that  will,  who 
can  calculate  what  might  be  the  result? 
What  a  vigorous  return  might  be  expected  to 
the  sources  of  ancient  truth.  The  strong  de- 
mands of  the  age  must  wake  a  response  from 
the  Church.  She  must  look  again  into  her 
treasure-house,  and,  unless  her  divine  mission 
has  ceased,  she  can  and  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  this  generation  as  of  those  wdiich  have 
gone  before  it.  In  this  island,  the  demand 
has  been  made  loudly  and  long.  It  has  been 
felt,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  have  any  real 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  she  must  com- 
mand it,  not  by  external  authority,  but  by 
the  force  of  her  own  royal  dignity.  She 
must  prove  her  mission,  not  by  talking  of  it, 
but  by  exercising  it  ;  her  power  of  healing, 
not  by  praising  her  medicines,  but  by  giving 
health  to  the  sick. 

And  a  like  demand  is  made  upon  the 
Church  in  France  ;  but  it  is  made  in  a  ditt'er- 
ent  manner,  and  a  dift'erent  answer  must  be 
given  to  it :  for,  in  the  strict  and  true  sense 
of  the  words,  there  never  yet  has  existed  a 
French  National  Clnirch.  As  compared 
with  other  nations  of  the  Continent,  the 
French  have  indeed,  for  many  centuries,  been 
especially  jealous  of  the  liberties  of  their 
Church  as  against  the  popes.  During  the 
whole  history  of  the  papal  power,  scarcely 
any  country  has  given  the  popes  so  much 
trouble  as  France.  No  people  lias  put  forth 
so  many  claims  to  special  privileges,  none  has 
preferred  so  frequent  demands  for  exemption 
irom  burdens  which  others  were  bearing,  as 
the  Fremdi.  The  contest  between  the  popes 
and  the  German  emperors  is  no  exception  to 
this  statement.  It  was  long  and  deadly,  but 
it  rested  on  grounds  peculiarly  sublime,  and, 
so  far  as  the  Continent  was  concerned,  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  The  emperor  representeil  the 
majesty  of  the  State,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Church  ;  and  only  by  the  contest 
of  these  opposites  could  meu  learn  the  true 
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significince  of"  eacli,  and  tlie  deep  unitv  wliioh 
lies  beneath  tlieiii  liotli.  The  contest  sprang-, 
not  from  the  passions  of  individuals,  thoujfli 
these  might  furnish  tlie  particuhtr  occasion  of 
the  moment,  but  from  the  instincts  of  human 
nature,  which  must  eventually  show  them- 
selves, however  much  thev^nay  be  restrained 
for  a  time.  But  the  hattlos  between  tlip  popes 
and  the  kinijs  of  France  were  fouoht  on  a 
far  lower  level.  In  reading  their  l)istory,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  the  misgiving,  that  if  the 
immediate  occasion  had  not  roused  the  con- 
flict, it  would  never  have  cxisited  at  all.  They 
■were  not  the  result  of  a  deep  and  enduring 
national  character,  which  must  of  necessity 
find  an  utterance  somewhere, — which  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  wdiole  history  of  the  nation, 
and  is  here  and  there  especially  con.spicuous, 
only  because  here  and  there  some  especial 
cause  may  have  called  it  into  more  visible 
activity.  Not  such  was  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  disputes  of  which  we  hear,  but  rather 
the  particular,  and  often  petty  injury  of  the 
time, — the  affront  just  offered  to  the  national 
vanity  ;  the  refusal  of  some  s]:iecial  privilege, 
to  which  the'grande  nation'  thouuht  itself 
entitled  ;  the  mortification  of  seeing  .some 
other  sovereign  more  highly  honoured  or 
favoured  tli.au  him  of  France.  These,  and 
such  as  these,  were  the  grievances  which 
roused  the  French  people  ;  of  a  resistance 
oft'ei'ed  to  the  pope  by  the  French  Church  as 
such,  of  a  defence  of  those  truths  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  her  existence,  we  hear  almost 
nothing.  The  Church  was  in  France,  but  not 
of  France.  It  had  not  been  formed  by  steady 
and  legitimate  growth  out  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  no  true  reflection  of  the 
national  character. 

In  very  early  times,  when  the  nation  was 
as  yet  unborn ;  when  new  hordes  of  barba- 
rous invailers  were  incessantly  sweeping  over 
the  country;  when  government  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  manners  and  language  did  not  con- 
tinue the  same  for  a  month  together, — the 
clergy  were  the  only  fixed  nucleus  of  society  ; 
and  that  clergy  w'as  necessarily  foreign,  almost 
exclusively  Italian,  and  resting  upon  Italy  for 
their  support.  Hence  their  intercour.se  with 
the  Roman  Church,  which,  before  the  barba- 
rous invasion,  had  been  infrequent,  often  cold, 
and  sometimes  hostile,  now  became  both 
friendly  and  close.  In  such  a  state  of  socie- 
ty, or  rather  in  a  country  such  as  this,  where 
society  did  not  exist,  it  seemed  impossible  for 
the  clergy  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  ever-shiftinn;  myriads 
whom  they  were  labouring  to  Christianize. 
Tlu'ir  work  was  with  individuals,  rather  than 
with  a  nation.  It  was  well  if  they  could 
maintain  their  footing  amid  the  waves  ;  and 
when   more  settled   times  came,  their  work 


also  would  become  more  settled  and  more 
hopeful.  Hence  thev  were  more  and  more 
thrown  inwards  upon  themselves.  Their  ha- 
bits of  mind  belonged  to  the  eountrj'  from 
which  they  drew  their  origin,  not  to  that  in 
which  they  were  dwelling.  And  when  at 
last  the  tribes  which  had  overrun  the  country 
coalesced  into  something  like  a  nation,  with  a 
national  character  and  a  national  will,  the 
Church  had  already  crystallized  into  a  Latin 
communion.  The  hierarchy  was  Latin  in 
spirit,  though  not  invariably  b}' birth, — it.s  in- 
-stitutions  were  Latin, — its  thoughts  were  La- 
tin, its  language,  both  of  literature  and  wor- 
ship, was  Latin.  A  Church  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  nation,  not  a  nation  transfigur- 
ed into  a  Church.  And  as  it  began,  so  in 
very  great  measure  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
The  share  which  it  had  in  the  reorganization 
of  Charlemagne  did  nothing  to  alter  its  cha- 
racter in  this  respect:  it  continued  nearly  the 
.same  throughout  the  contests  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries ;  and  the  Church  of  France 
has  never  yet  been  truly  Frencli. 

And  as  it  has  not  been  itself  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  life,  it  has  failed  to  re- 
present some  of  the  deepest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic national  feelings  and  impulses. 
At  any  period  vshen  the  life  of  the  nation 
was  deeply  stirred,  this  want  of  sympathy 
became  very  manifest.  A  part  of  fhc  national 
mind  was  seen  to  possess  but  a  doubtful  home 
in  the  Church,  and  sometimes  was  driven  to 
seek  one  elsewhere.  And  while  this  is  appa- 
rent in  the  earlier  history  of  the  French 
Church,  it  is  naturally  much  more  so  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Among  the 
hidden  things  which  that  great  dawn  reveal- 
ed, and  among  the  hidden  powers  which  it 
woke  into  activity,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  most  important  was  the  sense  of  dis- 
tinct national  life.  A  revelation  was  then 
made  to  Christendom  which  was  far  from 
being  unfelt,  even  in  those  countries  wdiere 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  Reformers  was 
rejected.  Each  people  began  to  be  more 
conscious  than  before  of  its  own  characteristic 
peculiarities,  wdiich  constituted  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness;  and  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  at  any  earlier  period  would 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  individual  breast, 
and  have  had  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the 
character,  became  now  the  moving  principles 
of  external  life.  The  Church  as  it  then  stood 
could  offer  no  resting-place  to  these  thoughts 
and  aspirations  ;  and  this  must  never  be  for- 
gotten among  the  other  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  demand  for  reformation.  That 
demand  was  strong  and  imperious,  in  propor- 
tion not  only  to  the  depth  of  conviction  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  of  those  wdio  made  it, 
but  also  to  the  streuErth  of  the  hold  which  the 
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National  Cluirch  had  gained  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.     Hence  in  England  the  refor- 
mation of  tiie  National  Cbnrch,  tiiough  begnn. 
by  an  arbltraiy  sovereign,  was  in  the  end  ac- 
complished by  a  snstained  exertion  of  the  na- 
tional will.     In  France,  where  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  was  less  identified  with  the 
people,  and  where  men,  in  consequence,  felt 
themselves  less  personally  interested  in  it,  the 
stirring  of  the  national  life  took  a  direction 
which  only  partially  touched  the  Church.    Its 
main  force  was  spent  elsewhere  ;  and  when  it 
took  a  religious  form,  the  result  was  rather  a 
demand  for  the  freedom  of  individual  worship, 
than  for  a  reformation  of  the  National  Church. 
Until  1685  a  large  measure  of  religious  free- 
dom was  conceded  to  the  Huguenots,  but  no 
change  took  place  in  the  Establishment;  and 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  nonconforming  I'rotestants  were  no  lon- 
ger  allowed   to   e.xist  in   the   country.     But 
meanwhile  a  contest  was  raging  within  the 
established  communion, — a  contest  waged  by 
violence  on   the   one  side,  and  passive  endu- 
rance an<l  heroic  courage  on  the  other.    Jan- 
senius  had  published  his  '  Angustinus,'  and 
had  lately  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.     It 
was  the  age  of  Pascal  and  the  Arnanld  family, 
of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon.     Those  he- 
roic Christian  women,  the  M6rc  Angelique, 
and  her  sister,  and  her  niece,  had  made  their 
Abbey  of  Port  Roval   the   light  of  Europe. 
Christendom  was  filled   with  the  fame  of  its 
learning  and  its  piety.     If  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  and  its  influence  still  to  be  exerted 
directly  upon  the  people,  wlio  can  tell  what 
might  have  been  the  result?     If  the  spirit  of 
Port  Royal   had  been  allowed  to  spread,  and 
had  become  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  French  Church  might  at  last  have  become 
French    indeed,    and    in    becoming   national 
might  have  become  a  true  and  faithful  wit- 
ness of  God  to  the  nation.     But  it  was  not  to 
be.     By  a  sure  instinct,  the  Jesuits  perceived 
that  between  them   and   the  Port  Royalists 
there  must  be  war  to  the  death.     The  two 
principles  which  animated  them  were  as  con- 
trary to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness  ; 
and  the  executive   power  of  the   nation  was 
wielded  by  the  most  anti-natioual  of  sects,  to 
crush  out  the  living  spirit  which  had  begun 
to  show  itself  in  such  a  glorious  form.     Port 
R'oyal  was  destroyed,  and  its  liolv  inhabitants 
dispersed.     We     may     blame    Madame    de 
Maintenon,  we  may  blame  Cardinal  Noailles, 
we   may   blame   Louis  XIV.;  and   certainly 
that  ci'uel  persecution  is  a  most  foul  and  hi- 
deous blot  upon  the  memory  of  them  all, — 
a  blot  which  not  all  the  tears  and  remorse  of 
the  amiable  but  miserably  feeble  Cardinal  can 
wipe   from  the   remembrance   of  his   name. 
But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  towards 


the  perpetrators  of  the  evil  deed,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  suppression  of  Port 
Roval  resulted  necessarily'  from  the  vei'v  na- 
ture of  the  Church  of  France.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  latter  should  exist  as  it  had 
hitherto  existed,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the 
former,  or  mould  it  into  its  own  likeness  :  the 
stronger  of  the  two  must  needs  seize  the 
opportunity,  while  it  remained,  of  crushing 
its  ojiponent.  Great  and  glorious  was  the 
hisfoiT,  and  still  more  glorious  was  the  end, 
of  Port  Royal ;  and  great,  no  doubt,  was  its 
influence  upon  the  French  people  :  but  the 
Church  of  France  remained  unchanged.  She 
did  all  that  earthl?  might  could  accomplish 
to  extinguish  the  light  wdiich  was  in  her.  She 
cut  off  as  a  diseased  limb  the  one  sound  por- 
tion of  her  body  wdiich  was  giving  health  to 
the  rest.  And  by  her  own  grievous  fault  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  deep  and  earnest  minds 
have  been  repelled  not  liicrely  from  herself, 
but  from  Chi'istianity  altogether;  that  they 
have  connected  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  some- 
times with  a  doubtful  honesty,  sometimes 
with  a  shallow  intellect;  and,  in  their  flight 
from  sectarian  bigotry,  have  been  led  on  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  a  Church  of  God 
on  earth. 

The  Huguenots  were  banished  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  ;  Port 
Royal  was  finally  suppressed  in  1709;  and 
the  French  Church  entered  in  apparent  tri- 
umph upon  the  barren  wilderness  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  dreary  waste — in 
which  Chiistendom  seemed  determined  to 
forget  that  there  is  a  God,  or  any  resnri'ec- 
tion,  or  angel,  or  spirit,  and,  except  for  the 
voice  of  John  Weslej',  had,  in  this  country 
at  least,  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so — was 
her  preparation  for  the  terrible  convulsion 
with  which  the  century  closed.  And  then 
was  exhibited  that  spectacle  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  woild, — that  spectacle 
which  proved  how  deadly  had  been  the  super- 
ficial attacks  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers 
upon  a  faith  as  superficial  as  themselves.  The 
witnesses  for  the  living  Godljowed  dow  n  and 
worshipped  the  beast.  Christian  bishops 
came  forward  to  proclaim  that  their  preach- 
ing had  been  hypocrisy,  their  sacraments  a 
deception,  their  religion  a  lie.  Tlie  Church 
of  France  committed  suicide  in  the  face  of 
the  nation.  Having  tinned  the  Christian 
Gospel  into  a  system  of  ceremonies  and  dog- 
mas, she  now,  without  a  blnsh,  threw  those 
ceremonies  aiul  dogmas  aside,  and  preached 
for  her  gospel  what  she  said  in  her  heart, 
There  is  no  God.  And  the  nation,  which 
had  listened  coldly  to  her  former  message, 
was  now  only  too  willing  to  take  her  at  her 
word.  The  Church,  which  had  no  longer  a 
message   to  deliver,   sank   into    nothingness. 
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In  corners  out  of  sight  there  lingereil  still  the 
ancient  faith  that  man  is  nobler  than  the 
beasts  that  perisii,  and  pai'takes  of  the  image 
of  Him  who  made  him  ;  but  the  cry  of  the 
nation  in  the  throes  of  its  dissolution  onlv 
echoed  that  of  the  Chnrch,  There  is  no  God. 
Since  then,  where  has  been  the  French 
Chtircli?  where  lias  been  the  French  nation  ? 
Chni'ch  organization  was  indeed  restored  bv 
the  first  Napoleon— bishops  and  clergv  again 
appeared,  and  the  Christian  relio-jon  was 
again  professed  by  the  State;  but  in  no  true 
sense  can  Napoleon  be  said  to  have  restored 
the  National  Chnrch.  To  do  this  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  emperors  or  legislative  councils. 
It  can  come  only  from  the  deep  longings  of 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  recognising  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Christian  Church,  and  finding 
their  satisfaction  therein.  These  longings 
and  aspirations  were  not  then  awake.  This 
recognition  had  not  then  taken  place.  The 
Church  of  Napoleon  might  show  seeming 
signs  of  life— just  as  a  dead  body  may  by 
galvanism  be  made  to  move  its  limbs — but 
there  was  no  life  in  it.  It  was  a  patch  placed 
upon  the  sores  of  the  nation,  which  could 
scarcely  hide,  and  was  utterly  poweiiess  to 
heal  the  wound.  AVith  the  returning  mo- 
narchy of  Louis  XVIII.  came  still  greater 
respect  for  the  Church.  But  what  was  that 
monarchy  itself?  Where  was  the  French 
nation  ?  Frenchmen  there  were,  but  where 
was  the  bond  which  constituted  them  a  na- 
tion \  The  living  soul  which  had  animated 
their  fathers,  and,  spite  of  all  their  differences, 
had  made  and  kept  them  one  by  virtue  of  its 
own  unity,  was  gone.  I'olitical  institutions 
had  been  artificially  revived,  but  the  orga- 
nized body  was  no  longer  living.  The  nation 
as  well  as  the  Church  had  been  buried  out  of 
sight.  The  occupant  of  the  phantom  throne 
might  stretch  out  his  hands  to  embrace  the 
phantom  Church,  but  a  union  of  phantoms 
cannot  s.atisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart  of 
man.  A  resurrection  from  the  dead  was 
needed,  if  a  French  nation  and  a  French 
Church  were  again  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 

And  all  this  was  the  direct  result  of  causes 
which  had  assumed  a  definite  shape  at  least 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Under 
him  the  Church  had  practically  renounced 
all  claim  to  be  called  national  or  truly  catho- 
lic. She  worshipped  the  word  Catholic  more 
loudly  than  ever,  but  all  true  catholicity  was 
gone.  Alien  in  spb'it  from  the  people,  and 
narrow  in  her  foundations,  her  fall  was  only 
a  question  of  time  ;  and  from  that  fall  she 
has  never  yet  risen.  The  number  of  hearty 
members  of  the  Established  Church  is  at  this 
moment  extremely  small.  AYitli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  whose  number,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 


is  very  inconsiderable,  and  who  are  them- 
selves divided  into  several  different  sects,  the 
rest  of  the  community  may  be  distinguished 
under  four  different  classes  :  First,  avowed 
nnbelievers.  These  include  a  most  formida- 
ble proportion  of  the  talent  and  intellectual 
power  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  unedu- 
cated masses.  Secondly,  those  who,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  Political 
Churclimen, — men  who,  without  any  distinct 
recognition  of  Catholic  tcachintr,  still  less 
with  any  firm  belief  of  its  truth,  yet  call 
then;selves  Clnirchmen,  and  uphold  the 
Chnrch  from  fear  of  a  revolution.  They 
hope,  by  means  of  its  promises  and  threats, 
and  its  eternal  sanctions,  to  curb  the  restless- 
ness of  the  lower  orders.  They  look  upon 
the  influence  of  the  Church  as  upon  that  of 
the  gendarme,  differing  oidy  in  the  fact  that 
her  eyes  are  in  every  place.  Thirdly,  a 
smaller  number,  who  are  simply  superstitious. 
They  have  a  dim  and  vague  terror  of  the 
world  unseen,  and  of  the  Church  as  wielding 
the  powers  thereof;  but  of  hearty  and  intelli- 
oent  faith  in  her  teaching,  or  affection  for 
herself,  thev  have  none.  Lastly,  there  are  a 
few,  almost  lost  in  the  crowd,  who,  with 
earnest  but  saddened  hearts,  hoping  against 
hope,  are  struggling  with  every  kind  of  diffi- 
cultv,  and  amid  all  discouragement,  to  bring 
their  fellow-countrymen  back  to  God.  From 
this  last  number  must  arise  every  hope  for 
the  future  of  tbe  French  Church.  Some  of 
them  arc  distinguished  by  their  talents,  some 
by  their  piety,  some  by  both  ;  and  in  a  dis- 
organized state  of  society  such  men  as  these 
may  form  a  nucleus  from  which  a  new  life 
may  diffuse  itself.  Some  of  their  leaders 
have  indeed  begun  to  labour  for  the  regene- 
lation  of  societv  vvitii  a  zeal  and  activity 
which  are  cheering  to  notice.  They  address 
themselves  to  the  rich  and  educated  by  their 
writings,  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  by  their 
sermons,  and  tliey  have  lately  begun  to  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  the  form  of  philosophy. 
Such  a  movement,  though  in  itself  inconside- 
rable, and  in  some  respects,  it  may  be,  defec- 
tive, and  even  erroneous,  may  yet  be  gladly 
received  as  a  pledge  that  there  is  still  life  in 
the  French  people.  If  such  men  are  able  to 
awake  in  the  people  of  France  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  higher  needs  ;  if  they  succeed  in 
persuading  the  more  educated  portion  of 
societv  that  a  denial  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  not  a  necessar}'  accompaniment  of 
talent;  if  they  can  show  to  those  who  fancy 
themselves  to  be  seeking  after  wisdom,  that 
the  problems  of  pliilosophv  are  not  darkened 
but  illumined  by  the  Gospel,  and  to  those 
who  require  a  sign,  that  there  is  rest  unto 
their  souls  in  the  word  of  God,  they  will  have 
sown  a  seed,  or  rather  proved  themselves  to 
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bo  the  seed,  of  a  living-  organism  which  may 
ramitV  tliroiiu-h  the  whole  country,  restore  to 
the  French  people  their  lost  unity  as  a  nation, 
and  he  the  germ  of  a  Church  in  the  best 
sense  National.  For  this  work  they  liave  at 
least  one  essential  qualification — the}^  believe 
in  their  mission.  As  ministers  of  the  Church, 
they  tielieve  that  they  have  a  message  to  de- 
liver, and  they  are  determined  honestly  to 
deliver  it.  •They  believe  that  in  that  message 
lies  their  strength.  It,  not  the}',  must  change 
the  face  of  society,  if  it  is  to  be  changed  at 
all. 

One  of  them,  whose  name  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  in  England,  is  the  Abbe  Bautain. 
He  is  a  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in 
pulpit  eloquence  has  hardly  a  rival  in  France. 
His  sermons  never  fail  to  atti-act  crowds  of 
attentive  listeners.  To  be  a  fluent  talker  is 
not  difficult,  but  to  be  an  orator  a  man  must 
liave  something  nohle  to  say,  and  must  be 
able  to  sav  it  nobly  ;  and  M.  Bautain  is  an 
orator.  No  one  can  read  even  his  little  work 
on  the  '  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,'  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
powers.  How  different  from  the  easy  self- 
confidence  of  some  of  our  popular  preachers 
are  such  words  as  these : — '  Woe  to  him  who 
experiences  no  fear  before  speakini)'  in  public. 
It  shows  him  to  be  unconscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  function  which  be  is  about  to  dis- 
charge, that  he  does  not  understand  what 
truth  is,  whose  apostle  he  himself  should  be, 
or  that  he  little  cares,  and  is  not  animated  by 
that  sacred  fire  which  comes  down  fiom 
heaven  to  burn  in  the  soul.'  'In  the  pulpit 
one  feels  the  full  weight  of  ^responsibility 
before  God.  All  men  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  public  speaking,  and  who  have  ever 
themselves  been  eloquent,  know  how  much 
they  have  owed  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  to  that  mysterious  Power  who 
gives  it.  It  is  precisely  because  a  man  may 
have  sometimes  received  this  efficacy  tVom 
above,  rendering  him  superior  to  himself^  that 
he  dreads  being  reduced  to  his  own  strength 
in  that  critical  situation,  and  so  to  prove 
beneath  the  task  wiiich  he  has  to  accomplish.' 
One  who  can  heartilv  utter  words  like  these 
has  a  mission  wdiich  is  not  likely  to  bo 
neglected.  In  this  selfdespair,  joined  with 
confidence  in  a  Power  above  one's  self,  lies 
the  genuine  strength  of  manhood. 

Another  great  name  is  that  of  the  Abbe 
Gabriel,  the  author  of  the  '  Principcs  Generaux 
d'une  Theodicee  Pratique.'  He  is  deeply 
conscious  that  the  French  Church  has  fallen 
short  of  her  mission  because  she  has  kept 
herself  aloof,  and  refused  to  sympathize  with 
the  instincts  of  the  people.  Thev  have  striven 
after  intellectual  posver,  and  she  has  not  made 


them  feel  how  intellectual  power  may  be  en- 
nobled and  sanctified.  Thev  have  cried  out 
for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  she 
has  not  taught  them  the  truth  of  which  those 
notions  are  the  burlesque,  and  in  which  thev 
find  tiieir  correction.  Some  of  them  iiave 
been  fascinated  b)'  philosophy,  and  liave 
souglit  eagerly  after  the  hid  treasure  which 
thev  feel  to  be  shadowed  forth  by  this  visible 
world,  and  to  belong  to  the  world  unseen, 
and  she  has  been  suspicious  of  their  eflbrts, 
and  forgotten  that  she  had  power  and  com- 
mandment to  make  known  to  them  the  wis 
dom  of  God.  To  correct  these  things,  and  to 
make  men  feel  that  Christian  truth  is  no 
shallow  superstition,  but  is  deeper  than  tlie 
deepest  reach  of  human  thought;  to  make 
them  perceive  that  Divine  revelation  is  not  a 
check  upon  scientific  inquir^y,  but  is  its  greatest 
incentive;  that  theologv  is  the  mistress  of  all 
sciences  only  because  she  is  the  mother  of 
all,  because '  she  comprehends  the  age,  though 
the  age  can  never  conq^rehend  her  ;' — to  <lo 
this  is  the  work  to  which  the  noblest  spirits 
in  France  are  aildressing  themselves ;  and  the 
part  of  it  to  which  M.  Gabriel  feels  himself 
especially  called,  is  to  reconcile  men's  thoughts 
upon  religion  and  philosophy,  and  to  show 
how,  in  their  difli'erent  spheres,  these  two 
opposites  are  essentially  at  one.  In  the  work 
just  named  he  endeavours  to  give  an  im])etus 
to  both,  to  rouse  in  men's  minds  tlie  desire 
to  know  God,  and  also  the  desire  to  seek  after 
wisdom,  in  order  that  he  may  lead  them  to 
see  that  God  and  wisdom  are  one,  and  that 
'  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  them.'  Far 
from  being  jealous  of  philosophy,  he  would 
encourage  it  to  the  utmost,  knowing  that  it 
is  intended  by  Him  from  whom  all  good 
thiuiis  do  come,  to  be  the  handmaid  of  true 
religion,  and  that  the  scepticism  which  de- 
stroys the  one  is  equall}'  fatal  to  the  other. 
To  answer  the  question,  What  is  truth  ? 
asked,  as  it  is,  sometimes  in  despair,  some- 
times in  scorn,  sometimes  in  sadness,  is  M. 
Gabriel's  high  ambition.  Victor  Cousin  tried 
to  do  it,  but  it  ended  in  disappointment. 
Augn.ste  Comte  tried  to  do  it,  but  the  positive 
philosophy  has  not  proved  to  be  a  gospel  to 
the  world.  M.  (iabriel  tries  to  do  it,  but  this 
method  is  dift'crent  from  both  the  former. 
He  calls  it  a  '  Tlii'odicee  PratiqueJ  To  con- 
struct a  Theodicee, — to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man, — how  often  has  this  been  tried  ; 
what  windy  and  fanciful  speculations  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt;  what  dreary,  un- 
substantial commonplaces  liave  been  put  forth 
with  this  object!  All  the  wildest  vagaries 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  have  been 
mixed  up  with  it.  Over  and  over  again  have 
men's  conceptions  of  the  ways  of  God  proved 
to   be   but  shadows   cast   by  their   own  un- 
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rigliteousness  and  caprice.  Jl.  Gabriel  lias 
one  safegnard,  which  is  by  no  means  peculiarly 
his  own,  but  to  which  he  clings  with  a  pnre 
intention.  De  does  not  attempt  to  evolve 
the  idea  of  God  out  of  his  own  consciousness, 
because  he  believes  that  God  has  revealed 
Himself  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  He  accepts 
the  statement  that  the  niyster}'  hid  from  the 
foundation  of  tlio  world  has  been  revealed  in 
Christ.  The  incarnation,  earthly  life  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  furnish  the  key  by 
which  the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  to  be  un- 
locked. But  if  that  key  is  to  be  used,  if  that 
riddle  of  life  is  to  be  actually  expounded  to 
living,  suffering  men,  it  nui.st  be  by  a  Theo- 
l  diceo  ^ pratique^  Men  must  learn  to  know 
the  truth  by  obedieutlv  giving  themselves  up 
to  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  With  this  safe- 
conduct  M.  Gabriel  endeavours  to  climb  the 
dizziest  heights  of  metaphysics, — not  indeed 
fancying  that  he  has  any  infallible  security 
against  mistakes,  but  in  the  sure  confidence 
that  if  he  is  allowed  to  fall,  there  is  One  who 
will  raise  him  up.  He  can  dare  to  dwell  on 
,■  doubts,  for  he  believes  that  He  who  made  the 
■■  darkness  as  well  as  the  light  reveals  Himself 
in  the  perplexities  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
will  make  all  clear  at  last. 

In  philosophy  he  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  he  owes  a  deep  debt  to  Hegel,  and  he 
takes  for  the  basis  of  his  system  the  Heeelian 
principle  of  the  'Identity  of  Contraries.'  But 
what  a  diffei'ent  form  docs  this  principle 
assume  in  his  hands  !  Hegel's  great  proclama- 
tion was,  that 'Being  and  Non-Being  are  the 
.  same.'  He  chases  the  objects  of  his  conscious- 
|.  ness  into  a  region  of  such  thin  abstraction, 
that  ho  can  discover  no  difference  between 
them,  for  they  have,  both  vanished,  and  then 
he  exnltiugly'  pronounces  them  identical. 
Being  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  any  one  be- 
ing, is  nothing.  Of  course  it  is.  In  absolute 
uncrmditioned  light,  light  without  colour  or 
shadow,  onr  eyes  would  be  of  no  use  to  us, — 
there  would  be  complete  obscurity.  There- 
fore, absolute  light  is  the  same  as  absolute 
darkness.  If  this  is  philosophy,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Hegel's  statement,  so  often  quoted 
against  him,  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  interests  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  for  mankind  to  find  nourish- 
ment in  such  vapour  as  this.  Taking  his 
understanding — 'the  faculty  judging  accord- 
ing to  sense'— for  a  guide,  Hegel  has  followed 
it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  its  dominion  ;  and 
when  he  tries  to  look  across  the  frontier,  all 
is  monotonous  vacant '  identity,'  for  the  under- 
standing'cannot  discern'  the  things  which 
lie  beyond.  But  is  there  anything  in  man 
which  does  not  'judge  according  to  sense  ?' 
Can  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him  'dis- 
cern spiritual  things'  in  all  their  distinctness 


and  in  all  their  unity?  M.  Gabriel  thinks  it 
can.  ^^'ell  may  he  call  himself  a.  free  disciple 
of  Hegel.  Free  indeed :  so  free,  that  we 
cjuestion  whether  the  so-called  master  would 
acknowledge  the  relationship.  Bv  virtue  of 
this  freedom,  his  Theodicee  is  'pra//y?;f.'  By 
viitue  of  this  freedom  he  can  hope  to'preach 
a  gospel.  By  virtue  of  this  freedom  he  can 
b\irst  the  bonds  of  others. 

That  'spirit  and  matter  form  no  true 
dualism,'  is  a  truth  proclaimed  to  faith  by  the 
ulcarnation  and  resm-rection  ;  but  it  received 
a  very  tardy  recognition  from  philosophy. 
M.  Gabriel  takes  this  truth  and  traces  it 
through  the  univeise.  Things  unseen  and 
things  seen — Faith  and  Reason — Church  and 
Slate — are  opposite,  indeed,  but  never  can  be 
contradictory  to  one  another.  Tliev  are  the 
opposite  poles  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself. 
We  see  now  one,  now  the  other,  accordini;-  to 
our  own  varying  position  ;  but  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  any  contradiction  between  them. 
Tlie_Y  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  visible 
w^orld  is  built.  Their  identity  is  as  true  as 
that  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wrath, 
Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Redemption.  The 
highest  and  most  significant  instance  of  this 
identity  is  man.  Man  is  a  microcosm,  the 
meeting-point  of  the  two  worlds,  the  identity 
of  both.  To  which  of  the  two  does  he  proper- 
ly belong?  Is  he  a  spirit?  Is  he  a  body  ? 
Is  he  natural  ?  Is  he  supernatural  ?  He  seems 
to  be  both  :  now  one,  now  the  other.  He  is 
neither:  not  a  spirit  as  God  is  Spirit,  not  a 
body  as  the  creatures  around  him.  He  is 
spirit-body,  supernatural-natural,  unseen-seen. 
Corresponding  to  this  position  of  man  in  the 
universe  is  the  intellectual  conception  of  the 
indefinite.  The  indefinite  is  not  infinite,  it 
has  a  limit;  but  the  limit  is  perpetually  re- 
ceding :  follow  it  on  and  on,  and  you  will 
never  reach  if,  it  is  always  just  out  of  sight. 
And  so  in  the  world,  not  of  conception  but  of 
existence,  man  is  incessantly  beating  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  always  straining  after 
something  just  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  when 
he  has  reached  it,  straining  further  still.  The 
poet  pursues  his  ideal  truth  and  loveliness, 
the  artist  his  ideal  beauty,  the  philosopher 
his  ideal  wisdom.  Is  there  no  ideal  oi  man? 
No  eternal  righteousness,  truth,  and  love, 
'not  our  higher  self,  but  a  higher  than  we,' 
which  haunts  us  all,  the  worst  of  us  as  much 
as  the  best,  the  ignorant  no  less  than  the 
scholar?  Is  there  not  a  heavenw'ard  attrac- 
tion which  is  ever  tending  to  draw  us  upward, 
an  original  righteousness  to  which  we  can 
yield  if  we  will,  and  be  delivered  from  our 
original  sin  ?  The  sense  of, want  in  man  is 
heavenly  in  its  origin — it  is  intended  to  lead 
him  to  God  for  its  satisfaction.  The  npward 
call  is,  indeed,  God's  own   voice  in  the  soul 
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drawinc;  man  to  Ilimself.  Ami  He  never 
ceases  to  speak.  '  In  goodness,  in  trntli,  in 
beaut}',  in  everything  where  there  is  the 
shadow  of  anj'  limit  wliatever,  there  is  not 
the  ahsolute  perfection  which  man  desires.' 
'  This  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  towards 
which  man  aspires  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
being,  is  the  voice,  the  very  word  of  God 
within  him,  the  attraction  of  His  love  upon 
our  soul,  the  impress  of  His  thought  upon  out 
intellect,  the  living  breath  of  His  S[iirit  upon 
our  spirit;  in  a  word,  it  is  Himself  present 
within  us,  fpiickening  us  with  His  life.' 

But  freewill  rcmnins  untouched. 

'  Man  is  not  the  less  free  to  obey  this  persua- 
sive and  delightful  voice  of  God  wliioli  calls  liim 
to  infinite  i)erfection,  or  to  close  the  ears  of  his 
soul,  and  listen  only  to  the  world.  He  remains 
none  tlie  less  free  to  follow  this  attraction  of  Di- 
vine love,  which  solicits  without  cunipnls^iun,  or 
to  prefer  the  love  of  himseU',  tlie  attraction  of 
his  own  pride  and  of  his  carnal  mind.  But, 
■whatever  be  the  voice  which  in  his  freedom  he 
chooses  to  obc}',  the  i<lea  of  perfection  remains 
none  the  less  lixed  in  the  deepest  roots  of  his 
being.  For  even  in  his  worst  wanderings  it  is 
still  infioitj'  that  he  is  seeking  where  it  is  not  to 
be  found, — an  infinity  of  sensuality  and  of  pride, 
an  infinity  of  earthly  and  iiuiterial  happiness; 
so  that  each  one  of  his  disappointments  is  an 
additiiinal  voice  of  nature  and  the  finite  world, 
crying  to  him,  I  am  not  what  thou  seekest;  re- 
turn to  God,  lor  thou  canst  never  find  thy  rest 
but  in  the  infinite,  and  He  alone  can  satisfy  thee: 
if  love  ciinniit  teach  thee  thy  true  way  to  life, 
learn  it  then  by  the  misery  of  thy  falls.' 

And  so  human  life  would  seem  to  be  an 
education.  But  who  is  the  educator  ?  How 
do  we  know  that  He  exists?  All  this  points 
to  God.  This  eager  straining  after  perfection, 
this  '  ainour  de  I'infini,'  is  the  real  proof  of 
His  existence.  It  cannot  be  intellectually 
proved,  for  it  is  above  the  sphere  of  the  intel- 
lect; but  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  reveals  it. 

'  We  cannot  demonstrate  God  ;  it  is  God  wlio 
demonstrates  everything  within  us  and  witliout 
us,  by  the  sense  of  perfection  which  He  has 
given  us.  This  Is  His  word  shiuing  in  oursoids, 
and  giving  us  the  consciousness  both  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  world,  and  also  of  God,  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  'The  per- 
ceptions of  our  spiritual  sense  can  no  more  be 
proved  true  than  those  of  our  bodily  sense.  The 
former,  like  the  latter,  are  incapable  of  demon- 
atration  ;  they  make  themselves  felt  by  love:  the 
love  of  visible  things  giving  us  the  consciousness 
of  their  reality,  by  their  substance  akin  to  our 
own,  as  the  hive  ot  God,  and  of  things  invisible, 
gives  us  the  consciousness  of  their  reality,  by 
their  actual  life  within  us.' 

The  same  love  which  teaches  us  that  God 
is,  impels  us  1.0  approach  Him.  It  produces 
a  constant  discontent,  not  with  our  present 
possessions  or  our  present  liappiness,  but  with 
our  present  sclt^  and  with  the  words  and  ac- 


tions by  which  that  present  self  is  embodied 
and  manifested  to  the  external  world.  As 
the  constant  antagonistic  play  of  life  and 
death  maintains  the  existence  of  our  material 
body,  as  incessant  death  and  incessant  renewal 
is  the  law  of  its  every  atom,  life  is  death  and 
death  is  life ;  so  with  the  body  of  word  and 
action.  It  must  be  ever  tending  to  become 
a  glorified  body.  Old  habits  must  be  thrown 
aside,  new  ones  developed;  the  old  man  put 
off,  the  new  man  put  on.  Life  should  be  one 
unceasing  sacrifice  of  self,  that  the  man  may 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Maker.  By 
self-sacrifice  he  a[iproaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  God,  and  loses  himself  in  God.  Not  that 
we  have  here  any  dreary  pantheistic  absorp- 
tion into  the  Divine  Essence.  Man  can  never 
become  God,  or  part  of  God,  but  he  may 
through  eternity  become  more  and  inore  like 
Him.  And  how?  By  the  power  of  Christ 
in  man,  the  hope  of  glory,  dwelling  in  each 
one  of  those  who  have  been  made  in  His 
image,  dwelling  once  visibly  on  earth,  to  re- 
veal to  us  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
Here  is  a  fiassage  in  which  M.  Gabriel 
speaks  of  the  Divine  work  of  redemption  : — 

'  Yea,  saith  God,  I  will  do  even  more.  I  my- 
self, in  the  Person  of  my  Word,  will  take  human 
nature  upon  Me.  I  will  b.come  man.  1  have 
given  all  to  man,  all,  even  the  power  of  rejecting 
Me.  I  will  even  give  Myself  at  last,  in  My  Son, 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  to  the  most  painful 
passion,  to  the  most  shanietul  death,  that  men 
may  learn  to  give  themselves  up  to  Me  and  to 
one  another;  th.at  so  I  may  impress  upon  their 
hearts  the  love  ot  God,  that  creative  power  by 
which  they  may  become  [lartakers  of  My  nature, 
and  partakers  also  of  My  eternal  bliss.' 

We  think  we  have  ^hown,  that  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  this  book,  but  we 
must  also  say  honestly  that  we  look  in  it  in 
vain  for  much  which  we  shoilld  wish  to  find. 
There  is  very  groat  truth  in  M.  Gabriel's  view 
of  selt-sacrifice,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  see 
the  '  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;'  we  can  catch 
but  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  A 
Christian  Theodicee  must  be  very  defective 
that  does  not  clearly  recognise  the  deep  dis- 
ease of  our  nature  and  the  power  of  the  Di- 
vine Healer.  It  should  make  us  see,  as  in  a 
glass,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  love  which  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  over  this 
subject  there  hangs,  in  the  Theodicee  Pratique, 
a  shadowy  vagueness  which  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

Love,  according  to  M.  Gabriel,  is  the  source 
of  all  knowledge.  •By  loving  God  we  learn 
to  know  more  and  more  of  the  things  of  God. 
But  in  this  the  assistance  of  revelation  is  ne- 
cessary. And  revelation  he  takes  in  a  wide 
sense.     It  embraces,  1st,  The  creation;   2d, 
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sense  of  perfcction  in  tlie  soul ;  3d,  Knowledge 
given  in  paradise;  4th,  Tlie  complete  reve- 
lation in  Christ  recorded  for  ns  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  handed  down  in  the  Church. 
All  these  are  distinct  means  by  Avhich  the 
Word  enlightens  the  world,  and  thev  nnist 
be  received  in  conjnnction  as  one  whole.  Not 
that  M.  (Gabriel  would  place  these  four  sources 
of  revelation  on  an  erpialitv  with  one  another, 
or  assign  to  them  a  co-ordinate  authority. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  mav  indeed  de- 
clare the  glorj'  of  God,  and  the  hungry  long- 
ings of  man's  soul  may  lead  him  to  seek  after 
infinite  perfection,  and  dim  memories  mav 
still  reujain  of  the  knowledge  which  our  first 
parents  forfeited  in  Paradise ;  but  it  is,  after 
all,  onlj'  in  a  secondary  sense  that  the  liigh 
title  of  revelation  can  be  given  to  these  three 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  M.  Gabriel,  if  we 
understand  him  rightly,  would  not  deny  that 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  glorv  of  God  can 
only  be  attained  by  gazing  upon  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  shown  to  us  by  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  notice 
of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  M.  Gabriel's  particular  creed  or  jiarticular 
philosophy,  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
his  name.  His  book  ma}'  perish,  the  scheme 
which  it  puts  forth  may  be  rejected,  tliis  par- 
ticular movement  may  come  to  nought.  Wc 
have  taken  his  writings  for  our  text,  in  order 
to  show  the  moral  and  religious  attitude  which 
is  assumed  by  some  of  the  most  active  of  the 
clergy  of  France.  If  we  anywhere  can  trace 
a  few  earnest  minds  asking  for  the  truth,  the 
sight  is  a  cheering  one,  though  they  may  not 
as  yet  seem  to  be  very  near  attaining  what 
they  seek,  and  though  they  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals may  fall  by  the  way,  and  never  in  this 
worlil  attain  it  all.  When  men  are  strugn-ling 
from  darkness  into  light,  we  must  e.vpect  them 
now'  and  then  to  wander  from  their  course; 
but  that  they  are  struggling  at  all  is  a  ground 
of  glorious  hope.  We  may  certainly  look  upon 
M.  Gabriel,  and  others  like  him,  as,  to  some 
extent,  representative  men.  They  show  us 
something  of  the  liidden  influences  which  are 
at  work  beneath  the  surface  of  societ}',  and  of 
which  the  newspapers  tell  us  nothing.  They 
show  us  that  in  the  religious  darkness  all  are 
not  slce]u'ng.  Others,  too,  are  feeling  their 
way,  perhaps  in  difierent,  it  may  be  opposite 
directions,  yet  still  seeking  at  least  the  light ; 
and  we  know  that  the  light  cannot  be  truly 
and  earnestly  sought  in  vain.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  a  special  hope  for  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  M.  Gabriel  and  M.  Bautain  :  for  thev 
appear  honestly  to  labour  to  point  to  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  France  is  weary  of 
theories,  and  their  thoughts  are  essentially 
practical.     She  turns  a  deaf  oar  to  the  mere 


assertion  of  dogmas,  and  their  unceasing  effort 
is  to  show  that  in  the  commandment  is  life. 
She  dreams  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and 
they  tell  the  philosopher  and  the  Avayfarer 
of  a  brotherhood  in  which  all  are  members  in 
the  incarnate  Son.  Lastly,  she  pants  after 
progress,  and  progress  is  one  of  their  distinc- 
tive marks, — they  cheer  her  on  to  an  infinite 
"'oal. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Rejiorts  of  Select.  Comm'Meeof 
House  of  Commons  on  Madhouses  in  Eng- 
land, and  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1815, 
1816. 

2.  Eejjortfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Lunatic  Poor  in  Lreland,  1817. 

3.  Report  of  the  Ifetropolitan  Comitiis- 
sioners  in  Lunacy,  1844. 

4.  Reports  of  (lie  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Second  to  fif- 
teenth Report,  1847  to  1861. 

5.  Supplement  to  the  Twelfth  Jiejiort  of  the 
Cinnniissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  1859. 

6.  Report  by  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners 
o])pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Luna- 
tic Asylums  in  Scotland,  dr.,  1 857. 

7.  First,  Second,  and  21iird  Reports  of  the 
General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Luna- 
cy for  Scotland,  1859,  1860,  and  1801. 

8.  Asylums  ;  As  they  were,  as  they  arc,  and 
as  they  should  be.  By  Dr.  W.  A.  F. 
Bkowse.     18.37. 

9.  The  Board  of  Lunacy.  The  Erection 
of  additional  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  the 
Board''s  actings  toieards  Parish  Authori- 
ties, dx.  By  William  Hay,  Writer,  late 
Agent  of  the  Dundee  Parochial  Board. 
18^61. 

10.  Caledonian  Mercury,  \i\h  August  1861. 
Daily  Scotsman,  8th  and  27th  February 
1 862.  Reports  of  Meetings  on  the  Luna- 
cy Amendment  Act. 

Legislation  regarding  the  insane,  and  espe- 
cially the  insane  poor  of  Scotland,  suddenly 
recommenced,  after  a  long  pause,  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  has  since  made  considerable 
pron;ress,  and  excited  not  a  little  interest  and 
anxiety  among  ratepayers  and  parochial 
boards.  It  may  prove,  we  think,  a  useful  and 
interesting  topic  to  trace  the  origin  and  histo- 
ry of  legislation  on  this  subject  in  Scotland, 
and  to  inquire  into  its  probable  tendencies 
and  results.  Such  a  review,  illustrated  and 
illuminated  as  it  may  be  by  the  history  of 
progress  in  this  department  of  social  science 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  may  not  only  be 
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interesting  to  the  general  reader;  but,  by 
showins;  tiie  unhappy  ratepayer  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  burdens  whieh  are  in  store  for 
him,  in  reoard  to  the  care  of  the  insane  poor, 
raay  tend  to  cahn  his  apprehensions,  and 
induce  him  pliilantiiropieally  to  acquiesce  in 
tlie  obligations  which  advancing  civilization 
is  certain  to  assign  to  him. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  successive  in- 
quiries and  legal  enactments  regarding  the 
insane  in  England  may,  with  great  advantage, 
precede  our  snrvey  of  the  progress  of  Scottish 
legislation.  In  this  retrospect  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  mainly  to  those  points  which 
are  instructive  in  regard  to  our  own  past,  and 
probable  future,  provision  for  the  insane  poor 
of  Scotland. 

The  few  public  asylums  which  existed  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  were  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples of  severity,  and  with  the  same  ignorance 
and  cruelty,  which  had  characterised  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  through  all  Christen- 
dom for  1800  years.  The  patients  were  bled, 
vomited,  and  purged  at  fixed  periods  ;  scourt;- 
ed,  kept  in  chains,  filth,  and  nakedness  ;  and 
•  subjected  to  every  kind  of  neglect  and  cruel- 
ty whiLdi  the  ignorance,  8U])erstitio\is  fear,  and 
brutality  of  what  were  called  'keepers'  could 
suggest. 

The  establishment  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  a  new  asylum,  called  the  Retreat, 
near  York,  in  1T92,  wasthe  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  this  country.  The  Retreat  was  founded 
by  tlie  late  William  Tiike,  and  was  from  the 
first  conducted  on  those  principles  of  liuman- 
ity  which  are  now  everywhere  recognizeil  in 
the  treatment  of  this  malady.  The  j)roximity 
of  the  institution  to  the  York  Asylum,  where 
the  reign  of  terror  existed  in  its  direst  gloom, 
led  in  1814  to  unpleasant  comparisons,  and 
ultimately  to  a  rigoi'ous  investigation  into  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  old  asylum.  This 
inquiry  disclosed  the  most  frightful  picture 
of  neglect,  cruelty,  embezalement,  and  in- 
humanity that  can  be  imagined ;  the  belief 
that  patients  had  actuall}-  been  murdered 
outright,  and  returned  in  the  reports  as  re 
moved  or  cured,  and,  '  as  a  grand  and  appro- 
priate finale,  a  verv  strong  suspicion  of  the 
building  itself  being  wilfully  set  on  fire,  in  the 
hope  of  destroying  some  of  the  books  or 
patients.' 

At  this  period  a  Parliamentary  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  state  of  the  various  re- 
ceptacles for  the  insane,  by  means  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (181'1- 
1816).  This  inquiry  led  to  the  disclosure 
of,  what  now  appear  to  our  more  enlightened 
eyes,  the  most  appalling  facts.  Not  only  in 
York,   b\it  in   Delhlem,   and    other   asylums 


possessed  of  ample  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
aflFording  the  best  and  most  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  the  same  system  of  neglect, 
ignorance,  and  cruelty  existed.  The  use  of 
strait-waistcoats,  or,  by  preference,  hand-cuft's, 
leg-locks,  and  chains,  was  the  rule  for  all 
cases  that  were  restless  or  troublesome. 
Barbarous  and  dangerous  methods  of '  forcing' 
the  patients  to  e;it;  the  use  of  stripes;  ne- 
glect, filth,  darkness,  and  total  discomfort ; 
and  the  entire  absence  of  all  moral  treatment, 
gentleness,  or  sympathy,  appear  to  have 
everywhere  prevailed. 

The  asylums  of  Ireland  were  not  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  of  England.  In 
many  of  them  the  inmates  were  kept  in  what 
were,  as  regards  size,  construction,  paving, 
and  furniture,  literally  dog-kennels. 

Of  patients  not  in  asylums,  the  more  violent 
were  very  often  kept  in  the  coiuraon  jails, 
where  they  were  associated  with  the  worst 
class  of  criminals,  and  subjected  to  every 
species  of  indignity  and  cruelty. 

A  large  number  were  detained  in  work- 
houses, whereas  was  proved  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1815,  in  some  instances  patients 
were  I'ound  who  had  been  chained  naked  for 
vears  to  the  damp  floors  of  cold  cells  and  out- 
liouses.* 

From  the  want  of  any  accommodation,  a 
very  large  nuinber  of  the  insane  and  idiotic 
poor  were  allowed  to  go  at  large,  miserably 
clad  in  rags,  dependent  upon  charity,  and  e.x- 
posed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
the  taunts  and  mischievous  tricks  of  every 
thoughtless  and  heartless  urchin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  this  picture  of 
the  past  by  details ; — most  readers  interested 
in  the  subject  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 
Suttiee  it  to  say,  that  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
publication  about  the  same  period  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  new  methods 
of  treatment,  the  reign  of  hnmanity  intro- 
duced into  the  'Retreat,'  led  to  great  improve- 
ments in  many  of  our  asylums,  and  tended 
to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  provision  for  the  insane  and  their 
proper  treatment.  Some  of  the  old  asylums 
were  reformed,  and  new  ones  were  built ; 
and,  by  selecting  persons  of  skill  and  expe- 
rien'ce  to  superintend  them,  a  great  step  was 
made   in  the  progress  towards  improvement. 

It  was  about  this  period  (181'2-lC),  that 
several  of  the  large  public  asylums  of  Scot- 
land were  founded  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dundee;  and  efforts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce into  tliem  all  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.    In  the  regular 

*  First  Kepurt,  1815,  pp.  55,  124,  etc. 
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tioiis  for  tlic  Dinidec  Royal  Asylum,  we  fiiiJ 
it  enjoined  spoeiall}',  tliat  the  '  inaiiag'enieiit 
adopted  in  the  Retreat  at  York  shall  he  elose- 
ly  followed  ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Asylum,  published  in  1812,  it  is  an- 
nounced, 'that  the  plan  of  management 
followed  in  the  Retreat,  near  York,  should, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  be  adopt- 
ed, and  particularly  that  chains,  stripes,  and 
every  other  rough  mode  of  treatment,  should 
be  completely  banished.' 

The  greatest  step,  however,  in  tlie  improved 
means  of  treating  the  insane,  commencing  in 
the  Retreat,  was  completed  in  the  Lincoln 
Asylum,  where,  after  a  gradual  abatement  of 
the  practice,  beginning  in  1819,  the  total 
abolition  of  all  mechanical  restraint  was 
eifected  in  1838. 

Dr.  ConoUy  introduced  the  system  of  non- 
restraint  into  the  large  asylum  at  Ilanwell  in 
1839,  and  very  speedily  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing every  trace  of  the  old  system  of  strait- 
waistcoats,  mutTs,  belts,  hand-straps,  and  leg- 
locks. 

The  public  asylums  of  Scotland  were  the 
first  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  advancing 
movement.  In  1840— il,  mechanical  restraint 
was  disused  in  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  large  institutions  it  was 
speedily  either  abolished  or  nearly  so. 

The  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  non- 
restraint,  in  the  elegant  and  persuasive  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  ConoUy,  very  soon  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  same  principles  in 
the  now  rapidly  increasing  county  asylums 
of  England;  and  in  1854  we  find  that  in  27 
of  those  asylums  out  of  30  'all  mechanical 
restraints  had  been  abolished,  these  asylums 
containing  altogether  about  10,000  patients.' 

The  abolition  of  the  use  of  restraint  in  our 
asylums  not  only  tended  directly  to  introduce 
a  system  of  greater  humanity,  sympathy,  and 
care,  but  powerfully  contributed  to  multiply 
those  appliances  which  now  came  into  favour, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  These  consist,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  occupation,  amusement,  in  every- 
thing which  can  be  found  to  engage  the  mind 
of  the  patient  in  new  and  healthy  trains  of 
thought,  and  thus  lead  him  to  forget  for  a 
time  the  morbid  impulses  and  delusions  which 
constitute  his  disease.  The  absence  of  re- 
straint made  it  to  a  certain  extent  compulsory 
on  those  to  vi'hom  the  care  of  the  insane  was 
confided,  to  find  a  substitiite;  and  the  best 
substitute  was  soon  found  to  be  healthy  and 
active  employment, — games,  walks,  music, 
reading,  dancing,  and  every  innocent,  cheer- 
ful, and  active  exercise,  either  of  mind  or 
body,  which  was  calculated  to  distract  the 
thoughts  from  their  uidie;dthy  into  healthy 
channels. 

VOL.    X.\XVI.  16 


Um.Ier  the  influence  of  these  principles,  all 
our  best  jniblic  and  private  asylums  lapidh' 
assumed  a  new  aspect;  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  multiplying  the  amenities  of  a  cura- 
tive and  cheerful  kind  which  they  could  com- 
mand ;  and  those  institutions  which  w-ere 
formerly  the  abodes  of  all  that  could  be 
imagined  of  yloom,  misery,  filth,  and  cruelty, 
were  converted  into  places  of  active,  cheerful, 
and  healthy  occupation,  with  which  were 
commingled,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  enjoy- 
ments and  solace  that  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  could  afford. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  medical  profession 
to  add,  that  these  clianges  were  intioduced 
and  carried  to  their  present  amount  of  effi- 
ciency under  the  Medical  Superintendents 
who  were  everywhere  made  to  displace  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated  '  manager'  of  the 
asylum  under  the  old  system. 

While  these  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  were  gradually  being  de- 
veloped and  perfected  under  the  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  efforts  of  scientific  men, 
our  Legislature  was  not  idle.  A  succession 
of  bills  were  brought  into  Parliament,  with 
the  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
insane  in  England,  of  providing  proper  ac- 
commodation for  the  insane  poor,  and  for 
securing  humane  and  skilful  treatment  for  all 
classes  labouring  under  this  disease. 

It  is  the  retrospective  view  of  these  enact- 
ments— their  origin  and  tendency — which 
we  think  will  prove  instructive  in  reference 
to  the  present  tide  of  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  set  in  upon  Scotland. 

The  first  enactment  for  the  care  of  lunatics 
in  England  was  the  Vagrant  Act,  passed  in 
1744,  which  authorized  two  justices  to  order 
any  furious  or  dangerous  lunatic  to  be  lock- 
ed, and  if  necessarj',  chained.  In  1774  an 
Act  was  passed  which  required  all  houses  for 
the  reception  of  the  insane,  except  public 
hospitals  in  or  near  London,  to  be  licensed 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  visited  by 
members  of  the  College.  In  the  provinces  it 
was  provided  that  these  duties  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  justices  and  visitors  appointed 
by  them.  This  Act  was  rendered  permanent 
in  1786. 

In  1808  an  Act  was  passed,  authorising 
the  justices  to  erect  county  asylums  out  of  a 
county  rate.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1811, 
in  1815,  and  1819,  and  again  in  1825.  The 
first  amendment  required  medical  certificates 
in  all  cases  placed  under  confinement.  These 
Acts  all  had  in  view  the  pi'ovision  of  improved 
accommodation  for  the  pauper  insane ;  but 
so  little  was  done  to  promote  this  object, 
from  a  mistaken  economy,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  again  took  up  tlie  subject  in  1828, 
and  another  Act  was  passed  to  '  facilitate  the 
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erection  of  coniitv  lunatic  asjlunis,  and  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  hinatios.'  By  this 
Act  it  was  required  that  an  annual  return  of 
the  patients  in  each  asylum  should  be  made 
by  the  visitors  or  directors  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

The  visiting  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
were  limited  to  the  houses  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  formerly  licensed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  insane 
poor,  and  the  failure  of  tlie  counties  to  make 
provision  for  them  in  county  asylums,  as  they 
had  been  authorised  to  do,  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  were  extemled  in  1833,  and 
they  could,  under  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, visit  any  asylums  for  the  insane  except 
the  county  ones.  The  inquiries  thus  instituted 
led  to  the  discovery  of  further  proofs  of  ne- 
glect, filth,  harshness,  and  ignorance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  especially  of  the 
insane  poor  in  the  private  asylums  or  licensed 
houses  throughout  the  country.  In  1843,  an 
amended  Act  gave  power  to  the  Commission- 
«rs  to  visit  county  asylums;  and  the  whole  of 
the  asylums  of  England  and  Wales  were  spe- 
cially visited  and  reported  on  bv  the  Com- 
missioners iu  their  important  and  valuable 
Keport  of  1844.  This  inquiry  disclosed  a 
very  sad  state  of  atYaii's.  Although  a  few  of 
the  public  asylums  had  adopted  the  humane 
and  improved  methods  of  treatment  above 
described,  in  a  majority  of  them  the  condition 
■of  the  insane  was  very  unsatisfactory  indeed. 
Some  of  the  county  asylums  were  declared  to 
he  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  thev 
were  erected,  and  one  of  them  is  described  as 
:aii  '  ill-constructed  prison.'  The  condition  of 
the  patients  as  to  clothing  and  mechanical 
restraint,  the  filthy  state  of  rooms  and  bed- 
ding, the  absence  of  all  means  of  employment 
or  exercise,  the  insuflicient  food  supplied,  and 
other  abuses  which  were  found  to  prevail  in 
a  number  of  asylums  and  licensed  houses  and 
workhouses,  are  described  in  terms  of  unquali- 
fied censure.  In  one  licensed  part  of  a  house 
■of  industry,  '  from  80  to  90  insane  persons 
■were  nearly  all  fastened  to  their  beds  at  nights 
by  chains  to  the  wrists.'  In  others,  the  pa- 
tients were  found  naked,  aud  confined  in 
strong  chains.  In  some,  the  cells  occupied 
by  the  patients  were  hardly  larger  than  the 
'bodies  of  the  inmates,  and  were  dark,  filthy, 
and  unventilated. 

In  consequence  of  the  abuses  disclosed  by 
this  Report,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1845,  ex- 
tending permanently  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  visit,  at  stated  periods,  all  county 
and  borough  asylums,  hospitals,  licensed 
houses,  jails,  and  workhouses,  containing  lu- 
■  Datics,  thi'oughout  England. 


A  second  Act  was  passed  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  imperative  upon  the  justices  of 
peace,  for  every  county  and  borough  in 
England  not  having  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  pro- 
vide one;  and  authorising  the  Commissioners 
to  revise  all  their  plans  and  contracts  for 
these  new  asylums,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Seci'etary  of  State. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the  conn- 
ties  throughout  England  gradually  provided 
asyhuns  for  their  insane  poor.  Some  of  the 
counties  held  back  as  long  as  they  could ; 
but,  under  the  combined  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  that  of  the  Commissioners,  they 
successively  gave  way,  and  at  this  moment 
nearly  every  county  in  England  has  at  least 
one  public  asylum.  Many  of  the  asylums  so 
provided  were  erected  on  a  scale  of  consider- 
able elegance  and  great  cost ;  all  of  them 
were  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the 
comfort  and  proper  treatment  of  the  inmates, 
and  surrounded  by  ample  ground  for  their 
exercise  and  occupation.  Being  all  built  on 
plans  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  they 
are  all,  especially  those  more  recently  erect- 
ed, provitled  with  every  improvement  which 
skill  and  experience,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, and  in  asylum  architecture,  have  been 
able  to  suggest. 

All  of  them  are  superintended  by  physi- 
cians specially  selected  for  their  experience 
and  tact  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
who  have  proved  themselves  competent  to 
carry  out  those  principles  which  the  science 
and  philanthropy  of  the  age  have  developed 
in  this  department  of  medicine. 

England  may  well  pride  herself  on  those 
noble  institutions  which  the  generous  benevo- 
lence of  this  generation  has  provided  for  the 
cure,  or  at  least  the  care  and  solace,  of  those 
who  have  been  made  at  once  poor  and  help- 
less by  the  most  distressing  of  all  diseases. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  the  nundier' 
of  pauper  insane  patients  in  England  amount- 
ed to  31, .543,  of  whom  16,201  were  provided 
for  in  the  county  asylums,  1143  in  ho.spitals 
or  licensed  houses,  8'219  in  workhouses,  and 
the  remainder  were  lodged  with  friends,  or 
elsewhere. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Act  (8  and  9  Vict., 
c.  126)  of  1845  was  to  lead  magistrates  and 
guardians,  in  many  places,  to  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  send  all  their  pauper  lunatics 
to  asylums.  The  result  was,  that  the  county 
asylums  were  speedily  filled  up  with  chronic 
and  incurable  case.s,  many  of  them  the  harm- 
less and  imbecile,  or  i<liotic  inmates  of  the 
workhouses.  Recent,  and  curable,  and  urgent 
cases  of  insanity  were  thus  excluded  for  want 
of  accommodation ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pass  another  Act,  rendering  the  removal  of 
the  iiatients  to  an  asylum  discretionary  on  the 
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part  of  the  justices,  unless  it  was  certified  by 
a  medical  practitioner  that  thev  were  proper 
ones  for  an  asyhiin  (9  and  10  Vict,  c.  84). 

After  tliis  provision  was  made,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  sjreat  anxiety  exhibited,  on 
the  part  of  relievin£f  othecrs  and  guardians  of 
the  poor,  to  send  tlicir  insane  poor  to  asvhims. 
The  tendency  now  manifested  was  to  maintain 
them  it)  the  workhouses,  from  motives  of 
economy,  whenever,  from  their  being  qniet^ 
it  was  thought  that  tiic  removal  to  an  asvhim 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

The  cou'lition  of  the  insane  poor  in  the 
licensed  houses,  although  it  appears  to  have 
improved  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioners, continued,  in  their  Reports,  to 
afford,  in  many  instances,  subject  of  animad- 
version from  time  to  time.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  condition  of  the  insane  and 
imbeciles  found  in  the  workhouses  through- 
out England. 

This  subject,  from  the  large  number  of 
insane  ascertained  to  have  accumulated  in 
these  houses,  and  the  imperfect  provision 
made  for  them,  led  the  Commissioners  to 
make  a  special  visitation  of  all  the  workhouses 
in  England  and  Wales  (65.5  in  number),  in 
1857-1858,  the  result  of  which  forms  the 
supplement  to  their  Twelfth  Report. 

We  have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  pauper 
inmates  of  our  English  workhouses  were  too 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  A  perusal  of  this 
Report  will  remove  such  a  delusion  from  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  ever  entertained  it, 
at  least  as  respects  the  insane  inmates. 

The  Commissioners  commence  by  stating 
that  workhouses  are  so  arranged  and  ma- 
naged, as  '  to  test  the  actual  wants  of  those 
applying  for  admission  ;  and,  to  check  impo- 
sition and  abuse  as  far  as  possible,  a  I'educed 
diet,  task  labour,  continement  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  workhouse  premises,  and 
other  stringent  conditions,  have  been  thought 
necessary.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  as 
a  rule,  almost  without  an  exception,  these 
stringent  conditions  are  not  onlv  unnecessary 
for  the  insane,  but  are  obviously  very  unjust 
and  detrimental  to  them  ;  and,  where  tiiey 
do  not  tend  to  increase  the  mortality  of  the 
patients,  they  serve  to  insure  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  disease.' — '  At  the  same  time,  the 
means  of  out-door  exercise  are  very  scanty  ; 
and  it  would  be  diffic\ilt  to  imagine  anything 
so  ill-adapted  for  their  insane  inmates  as  the 
small  prison-like  yards,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  or  buildings,  which  constitute,  generally, 
the  sole  means  of  healthy  air  and  movement 
provided  in  the  union  houses.' — (Supplement 
to  Twelfth  Report,  etc.,  pp.  6,  1.) 

A  large  portion  of  the  insane  inmates  of 
workhouses  are  idiotic  or  imbecile,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  class : — 


'During  late  years  other  forms  of  insanity,  at 
times  the  most  acute  and  dangerous,  are  fre- 
quently mot  with,  especially  in  the  hirger 
bousus.'  Generally,  '  the  cases  ujet  with  are 
those  of  persons  sufRriiig  under  cbronic  dtmen- 
tia,  under  nie!anc!ii)li:i,  and  under  epilepsy  :  they 
comprise  many  wlio  are  idiotic  or  imbecile;  and 
lliey  include  n(ine  who  are  able  to  take  care  of 
tbeir  own  interests  or  welfare,  or  to  conduct 
themselves  discreetly,  if  left  without  some  go- 
verning control.  Some,  reduced  to  poverty  by 
their  disease,  are  of  superior  habits  to  those  of 
ordmary  paupers,  and  require  lietler  acconimo- 
ilation  than  a  workhouse  affords.  Many  are 
weak  in  body,  and  require  better  diet.  Many 
require  better  nursing,  better  clothing,  and  bet- 
ter bedding.  Almost  all  (and  parricul.irly  those 
who  are  excitable)  require  more  healthy  exer- 
cise. And,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  require 
more  tender  c.are  and  more  vigilant  superinten- 
dence than  is  given  to  tbem  in  any  workhouse 
whatsoever.' — (lb.,  p.  6.) 

The  Report  goes  on  to  show  how  far  the 
wants  incident  to  persons  labouring  under 
insanity  fail  to  be  supplied  in  workhouses, 
which  fall  short,  it  is  said,  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  wants  are  supplied,  'not  merely 
of  what  is  now  attainable  in  the  worst  ma- 
naged asylum,  but  even  of  common  decency.' 

The  rules  in  force  for  the  management  of 
workhouses  are  mainly  devised  to  check  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  ordinary  paupers ;  and 
they  are  frequently  extended  to  the  insane. 
Outbreaks  of  violence  or  excitement,  instead 
of  being  treated  by  medical  means  and  sooth- 
ing, frequently  subject  the  individual  to 
punishment,  to  restraint,  and  even,  as  in 
many  instances  cited,  to  imprisonment  in 
a  jail. 

If  the  insane  are  mixed  up  with  the  or- 
dinary inmates  of  a  workhouse,  they  have 
the  same  diet,  accommodation,  and  treatment, 
— which,  if  we  except  the  quiet  and  industri- 
ous imlieciles,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  others. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insane  are  placed 
in  separate  lunatic  wards  of  the  workhouse, 
they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
subjected  to  treatment  and  circumstances  still 
'  more  objectionable.'  The-separate  wards  of 
the  older  workhouses  in  England  are  describ- 
ed as  crowded,  imperfectly  ventilated,  the 
yards  being  small  and  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  The  bed-rooms  are  generally  used  as 
day-rooms.  The  patients  are  indiscriminately 
mixed  together,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  classification.  Patients  of  all  varieties  of 
eharacter, — the  weak,  the  infirm,  the  quiet, 
the  agitated,  the  violent  and  vooifercnis,  the 
dirty  and  epileptic,  are  all  mingled  together, 
and  the  excitement  and  noise  of  one  or  more 
injures  and  disturbs  the  others.  'The  restless 
are  often  confined  to  ■  bed,  to  prevent  an- 
noyance to  the  other  patients;  and  the  infirm 
are  thus  disposed  of  Ibrwant  of  suitable  seats. 
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Tlieir  condition  in  tlic  day-time  is  bad,  and 
at  niii'ht  must  be  inlinitely  worse.  Even  in 
workijouses,  when  the  wards  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  provide  day-rooms,  these  are  often 
gloomy,  much  too  small  in  size,  and  destitute 
of  ordinary  comfoi'ts  ;  while  the  furniture  is 
so  poor  and  insufficient,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, there  being  no  tables  v^'hatever,  the 
patients  are  compelled  to  take  their  meals 
upon  their  knees.'  The  details  of  their  actual 
examination  of  these  wards,  given  in  part  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  'will  indeed 
show  that  it  is  reserved  for  lunatic  wards  of 
this  description,  and  now  happily  for  them 
only,  to  continue  to  exhibit  some  portion  of 
that  disregard  of  humanity  and  decency 
which  at  one  lime  was  a  prevailing  charac- 
teristic in  the  treatment  of  insanity.' — 
(lb.,  p.  9.) 

Even  in  those  workhouses  where  the  lunatic 
wards  have  been  of  recent  construction,  the 
provisions  are  deemed  greatly  defective.  '  They 
all  want  the  continued  superintendence  of  a 
resident  medical  officer,  and  the  assistance  of 
a  sufficient  staff  of  properly  qualified  attend- 
ants ;  and  they  are  greatly  deficient  in  re- 
ference to  diet,  exercise,  occupation,  and  ge- 
neral arrangements.' — (lb.,  p.  10.) 

The  most  grave  objection  to  the  separate 
ward  system  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  in  workhouses  ''where  such 
wards  have  been  opened,  there  is  an  obvious 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
to  consider  them  as  constituting  lunatic 
asylums.' 

The  law  has  authorised,  under  the  influence 
of  a  wise  and  praiseworthy  philanthropy,  the 
erection  of  asylums, in  which  the  insane  pa- 
tient may  be  '  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  his  disease,  and  where,  under  skilful  super- 
vision and  treatment,  be  may  have  a  chance 
of  cure ;'  and  it  has  ordered  all  pauper 
lunatics  to  be  placed  in  these  public  asylums 
at  the  outbreak  of  their  malady, — thus  wise- 
ly afl'ording  them  the  best  possible  chance 
of  nltiniate  cure.  By  the  45th  section  of  the 
Act  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  70,  'every  person 
wilfully  detaining  in  any  workhouse  any 
dangerous  lunatic,  insane  person,  or  idiot,  lor 
more  than  fourteen  days,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.' 

The  provisions  of  the  law,  says  the  Report, 
'  are  continually  neglected  and  evaded,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  populous  districts.'  Instead 
of  the  patient  being  at  once  removed  to  a 
county  asylum,  as  the  law  directs,  'it  is  now 
universally  the  custom  to  remove  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  union  workhouse  ;  where, 
if  he  appears  to  be  quiet  and  harmless,  he  is 
suffered  to  reaiain.  Recent  and  curable  cases 
are  thus  constantly  detained  in  workhouses 
until,  by  long  neglect,  they  become  hopelessly 


incurable.  Excited  and  even  dangerous  luna- 
tics are  frequentlv  retained  beyond  the  period 
prescribed  bv  law.'  The  laws  are  ibund  to  be 
more  continually  evaded  in  '  a  class  of  cases 
constantly  met  with  in  workhouses,  such  as 
those  labouring  under  melancholia  or  other 
affections  of  the  mind,  unaccompanied  by  any 
disposition  to  violence.  Patients  of  this  class 
speedily  lapse  into  a  hopeless  state  under 
neglect  and  the  want  of  proper  treatment,  al- 
though their  early  removal  to  an  asylum 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been 
followed  by  restoration.  So  also  with  what 
are  called  troublesome  patients.  These,  quite 
unfit  as  they  are  to  be  kept  in  workhouses, 
are  yet  continually  sent  there,  as  well  as  pa- 
tients who  are  dirty  or  deijraded  in  their 
habits,  and  whose  association  with  other 
paupers  is  highly  unfit  and  offensive.  To 
these  may  be  added  paralytics  and  epileptics, 
who  require  better  watching,  better  nursing, 
and  greater  care  than  can  be  afforded  them 
in  a  workhouse,  but  who  are  habitually  placed 
therein.' — (lb.,  p.  34.) 

'  Practically,  therefore,'  says  the  Report, '  such 
separate  lumitic  wards  are  lunatic  asylums,  with- 
out any  of  their  advantages  for  treatment,  or 
their  safeguards  ajiainst  abuse.'  .  .  .  '  The 
melancholic  and  taciturn — especially  when  (as  is 
often  the  case)  their  physical  condition  is  en- 
feebled by  long  privation — remain  quietly  suft'er- 
ing  until  their  malady  becomes  confirmed  and  in- 
curable. Placed  in  gloomy  and  comfortless 
rooms,  deprived  of  free  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  wanting  subi'tantial  nutriment  suffieietit  to 
promote  restoration,  they  [i.tss  their  livts  in 
a  moody,  listless,  unliealthy,  inactive  state,  which 
is  fatal  to  their  chance  of  nlthnate  recovery. 

'  For  cases  like  these,  a  workhouse  is  the  most 
unlit,  and  the  asjlum  the  most  proper  place; 
and  the  error  of  considering  maniltstalions  of 
violence,  excitement,  or  dangerous  propen^ities, 
as  the  only  or  principal  reasons  for  removing  a 
patient  from  a  workhouse  to  an  asylum,  cannot 
be  too  widely  denouiiced. 

'  The  chronic  and  less  hopeful  patients,  in  like 
manner,  who  have  become  insensihle  to  their 
ordinary  wants,  and  inattentive  to  the  calls  of 
nature,  are  most  unfortunately  situated  when  de- 
tained in  a  workhouse.  Little  or  iiotliing  being 
done  to  revive  a  sense  of  decency  by  vigilatit  at- 
tentii'U  and  judicious  care,  they  sink  into  de- 
plorable discomfort,  and  exhibit  the  lowest  state 
of  mental  and  bodily  degradation.'— (lb.,  p.  12.) 

One  effect  of  this  system  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  insane  poor  chargeable  to  the 
country.  This  it  does  in  two  ways, — first, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  cures,  and 
secondly,  by  propagating  the  seeds  of  mental 
disease  and  idiocy.  Many  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  Report,  of  females  of  weak  nnnd 
having  illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouses, 
most  of  which  were  idiotic;  and  others  of  in- 
mates of  weak  mind  being  injudiciously  per- 
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iiiittod  to  leave  tlie  workhouses,  and  becomino; 
tlie  mothers  of  chiliLren  inlieriting  the  imbe- 
cility of  their  parents. 

The  diet  of  the  insane  population  of  work- 
houses is  animadverted  on  as  inadequate  both 
as  respects  quantity  and  quality,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  as  leading  generally  to  a  deteriora- 
tion both  in  the  bodily  condition  and  mental 
health  of  the  patients. 

The  medical  attendance  and  supervision  of 
the  insane  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  workhouses, 
is  considered  totally  inade(|uate.  The  attend- 
anceand  nursingis  prononnced  to  be  still  more 
so:  'Under  experienced  and  well-drained 
nurses,  the  bad  habits  of  patients  (dirty,  mis- 
chievous, or  otherwise  objectionable)  have 
been  removed  ;  the  irritfibility  and  tendency 
to  violence  has  been  suppressed  or  modified  ; 
and  the  intellect  has  been  so  far  guided  or 
improved,  as  to  render  the  patients  capable 
of  some  useful  occupation,  and  of  cnjoyinir 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life.'  But  in'  the 
workhouses,  as  a  general  rule,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones,  the 
dutiesof  nursing  are  entrusted  toinexiierien-jed 
pauper  inmates  of  the  ho;ise,  many  of  them 
old  and  enfeebled,  and  to  whom  the  only  re- 
muneration awarded  is  some  trifling  gratuity 
or  allowance  of  beer. 

Yet,  to  such  individuals,  straps,  strait- 
waistcoats,  shackles,  and  other  means  of  I'e- 
straining  the  person,  are  not  unfreqnently  en- 
trusted ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  possessed 
of  the  power  of  thwarting  and  punishing  at 
all  times  for  any  acts  of  annoyance  or  irregular 
conduct,  which,  although  arising  from  disease, 
are  nevertheless  often  sufficient  to  provoke 
p\inishment  from  an  impatient  and  irrespon- 
sible nurse.' — (lb.,  p.  20.) 

The  nature  of  the  accommodation  generally 
provided  for  the  insane  poor  in  the  workhouses, 
is  described  as  defective  in  respect  of  space, 
ventilation,  furniture,  bedding,  means  of  bath- 
ing and  washing,  and  all  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life.  The  clothing  of 
the  patients  was  generally  found  scanty  and 
insufficient,  ragged  and  defective  in  cleanli- 
ness. The  bedding  was  commonly  entirely  of 
straw,  frequently  placed  loose  in  a  trough, 
and  covered  with  a  blanket.  'In  many  cases, 
the  condition  of  the  bedding  used  by  wet  and 
dirty  patients  has  been  found  most  disgrace- 
ful ;  and  the  practice  of  using,  night  after 
night,  for  these  patients,  beds  filthy  with  dirt, 
and  often  rotting  from  frequent  wettinrr,  has 
been  many  times  animadverted  upon,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.'  'The 
blankets  are  generally  thin  and  small,  and 
are  often  quite  inadequate  to  afford  snfHcient 
warmth  to  the  patient  during  the  winter.' — 
(lb.,  p.  23.) 

Patients  of  dirty   habits  were   frequently 


found  sleeping  two  in  one  bed,  sometimes  in 
a  state  of  perfect  nakedness. 

Restraint  and  seclusion  in  dark  cells  is  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, without  any  record  of  it  being  kept; 
and  thus  the  dark,  strong  cells,  constructed 
for  tile  solitary  confinement  of  refractory 
paupcr.s,  are  used  for  the  punishment  of  the 
insane,  merely  to  prevent  trouble.  Qniet, 
helpless  creatures,  from  whom  no  violence 
could  be  apprehended,  are  kept  in  bed  during 
the  day-time,  oi- coerced;  and  even  the  dead- 
house  has  been  made  to  serve  ttie  purpose  of 
a  seclusion  room. 

'  Of  the  particular  modes  of  cotToion  employ- 
ed, restraint  chairs,  chains,  hantl-culfs,  leg-locks, 
uHifis,  straps,  and  strait-waistcoats,  may  be 
stated  as  in  very  frequent  use;  and  thesi',  a-s  we 
have  seen,  are  entrusted  to  jiauper  inmates  of 
the  workhouse,  and  are  applied  without  the 
sanction,  and  prob.ihly  without  the  knowli-dsre, 
ot  the  medical  officer  or  master.  Upon  a  rtcent 
visit  to  tlie  Dewsbury  Workhou.se,  three  men 
and  one  woman  were  found  under  restraint:  one 
man  being  fastened  by  a  oliain  and  hand-cufT  to 
a  hencli.  another  cliaiued  by  the  leij;  to  a  bench, 
and  a  third  wearing  iron  hobbles  on  the  ankles, 
attached  by  a  short  chain.  Tde  female  was 
chained  by  the  leg  to  a  bench.  It  was  found  that 
two  other  women  were  frequently  treated  in  the 
same  way;  and  one  of  tlieni  h;id  a  sore  on  the 
ankle,  produced  by  the  iron  leg-lock.  Most  -of 
these  i)atiints  were  also  chained  in  bed  at  night. 
None  of  tliem  were  either  violent  or  dangerous, 
although  they  had  been  so  chained  for  many 
months;  and  the  only  reason  assigned  for  this 
treatment,  was  that  some  would  run  away,  and 
others  get  out  of  bed.  In  the  Bury  Workhonee, 
the  Visiting  Commissioners  found  three  meu  re- 
strained, two  being  strapped  to  the  bedsteads, 
ami  one  having  bis  bands  conlined  in  leather 
niiifts.  On  a  bedstead,  in  one  of  the  men's  • 
wards,  were  observed  iron  staphs,  shackles, 
chains,  and  a  piece  of  s'rong  curd,  all  evidently 
intended  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  down  violent  p.atients.' — (lb,,  p.  25.) 

We  conclude  our  citations  from  this  Report 
with  some  of  the  remarks  made  upon  the  de- 
ficiency of  means  of  open-air  exercise  in 
workhouses.  For  the  insane  the  importance 
of  this  as  a  means  of  treatment  cannot  be 
overrated.  For  the  ordinary  pauper,  restric- 
tions upon  open-air  enjoyment  may  be  neces- 
sary as  a  part  of  the  test  set  up  again.st  impo- 
sition ;  lie  comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  can 
leave  when  he  chooses.  But  for  the  lunatic 
'  detained  by  reason  of  his  malad}'  (sometimes 
for  his  whole  life),  it  appears  to  be  a  measure 
of  common  justice  that  the  privilege  of  taking 
such  exercise  as  shall  best  contribute  to  his 
health  and  comfort  should  be  allowed  to 
him.' 

'The  confinement  to  which  he  is  subjected,  at 
all  times   irksome   and  disadvantageous  to   his 
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mental  state,  becomes  trebly  harsh  aud  detri- 
mental in  London  and  the  larger  towns,  where 
the  workhouse  premises  are  limited  almost  to 
the  site  of  the  house  itself,  and  to  those  small 
Tardf  whirh  are  necessary  to  enable  the  inmates 
to  pass  from  one  portion  of  the  establishment  to 
anothei'.  In  these  instances,  the  yards  or  spaces 
between  the  buildings  are  beyond  expression  dis- 
mal, damp,  ill-ventilated,  and  nnhealtlij'.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select  places  so  entirely 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  or  so  prejudicial 
to  the  mental  or  bodily  state  of  the  per^on  con- 
fined. In  effect,  an  enormous  injustice  is  thus 
committed  upon  hundreds  of  helpless  patients, 
from  whom  the  benefit  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  (as- 
signing putilic  asylums  to  the  insane)  has  l>een 
virtually  witlidrawn,  and  for  whom  no  other 
legislative  help  has  yet  been  provided.' — Clb.  p. 
27.) 

The  Report  concludes  with  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  Lortl  Chancellor  uiay  be 
able  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  pointed 
out,  and  adds:  'To  remedy  many  of  the 
evils  adverted  to  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
impracticable,  so  long  as  insane  patients  are 
detained  in  workhouses,  whether  mixed  with 
other  inmates  or  placed  in  distinct  wards.  .  .  . 
The  construction  and  management  of  work- 
houses present  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease  of  insani- 
ty; and  therefore  the  removal  of  the  majority 
of  the  patients,  and  the  adoption  of  stringent 
measures  to  prevent  the  adnjission  of  others, 
have  become  absolutely  necessary.' — (lb.,  p. 
36.) 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  omitting  all  the 
sad  and  disgusting  details,  is  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  upwards  of  8000  pauper  insane 
patients  residing  in  the  workhouses  of  merry, 
prodigal,  beef-eating  and  beer-drinking  Eng- 
land. Such  is  the  I'epresentation  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  awaiting  the  legislation  of 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
sad  and  humiliating  evils  complained  of.  And 
it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  one  or  two  of 
our  Scottish  landed  proprietors,  lieading  the 
parochial  boards  and  inspectors  of  poor 
throughotit  Scotland,  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  agitate  the  country  and  besiege  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  insane  poor 
placed  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Poor  Law  Boards,  and  detained  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  poorhouses,  as  far  as  they  can  jiossi- 
bly  hope  to  accomplish  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  review  of  what  has 
been  done  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of  provi- 
sion for  the  insane,  and  legislation  regarding 
them. 

In  the  efforts  made  by  spontaneous  philan- 
thropy, on  behalf  of  the  insane,  Scotland  has 
certainly  not  been  behind  other  countries ; 
but,  iu  many  respects,  in  advance  of  them, 
both  as  respects  the  quantity  and  quality  of 


the  provision  made  for  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  earliest  asylums  in  Scotland  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Infirmaries  or  General  Hos- 
pitals. Of  these,  llie  first  was  instituted  at 
Montrose  in  1782;  the  next,  in  Aberdeen, 
was  opened  in  1800.  The  former  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Cbarter  in  1811;  the  latter 
was  extended  materially  in  1820.  The  Char- 
tered or  Royal  Asylums  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dundee  were  opened  respectively 
m  1813,  1814,  and  1820;  the  Peith  Royal 
Asylum  in  1827;  the  small  Asylum  in  Elgin 
in  1835  ;  and  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dum- 
fries, in  1839. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  so  early  as 
1812  it  was  announced  that  the  humane 
principles  of  treatment,  introduced  into  the 
'  Retreat,'  were  to  be  carried  out  in  these  in- 
stitutions. We  have  no  doubt  that  they  were 
followed,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  .so,  in 
institutions  not  possessing  at  that  time  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  supervision  of  a 
skilled  resident  physician. 

The  first  great  step  in  the  improvement  of 
these  asylums  was  certainly  given  by  the  ap- 
pointment in  them  of  resident  medical  ollicers. 
We  may  especially  mention  the  names  of  Dr. 
W'.  A.  F.  Browne  of  the  Montrose  Asylum, 
and  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  Dr.  Mackinnon  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Asylums.  Of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  first,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  his  admirable  sketch  of 
'  What  Asylums  should  be,'  w  hich  appeared 
in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  1837.  Dr.  Browne's  subsequent 
appointment  to  the  office  of  I'hysician  to  the 
Crichton  Royal  Institution — an  asylum  amply 
endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  its  founder,  with 
the  means  of  carrying  out,  on  the  largest 
scale,  every  recent  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane — afforded  another  impulse 
to  progress.  It  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  that  from  this  period  tlie  Scottish 
chartered  asylums  took  a  very  high  position 
'in  the  development  of  those  plans  for  the  oc- 
cupation, amusement,  and  intellectual  exer- 
cise of  the  inmates  which  have  been  found  so 
beneficial  in  the  cure  of  insanity,  and  in  the 
amelioration  and  comfort  of  the  incurable  or 
protracted  forms  of  the  disease.  One  of  the 
first  steps  was  the  abolition,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  all  forms  of  mechanical  restraint ; 
next,  the  introduction  of  daily  prayers,  and 

reffnlar  divine  service  on  the  Sundays.    After 

•  ■      '  I      ■ 

these  followed  in  rapid  succession  tlie  intro- 
duction of  libraries,  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals of  every  kind,  dances,  dramatic  represen- 
tations, lectures,  country  excursions,  and  every 
possible  device  in  the  form  of  games,  music, 
and  various  handicraft  employments,  of  which, 
not  to  enumerate  the  more  common  out-door 
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occupations  and  in-door  trades,  we  may  men- 
tion the  printing  press,  by  means  of  whicli 
two  of  these  asylums  have  issued  a  niouthiy 
periodical  for  the  last  seventeen  yeai's,  the 
articles  being  written  and  printed  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves. 

Tlie  first  statute  for  regulating  the  cave 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  is  the 
Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  69.  The  next  was  the 
Act  y  Geo.  IV.,  c.  3-i ;  and  the  third,  the 
Act  4  and  5  Vict.,  c.  60. 

Under  the  first  two  statutes,  the  sheriffs  of 
counties  are  required  to  license  all  private 
madhouses,  and  to  grant  warrants,  upon 
medical  certificates  being  furnished,  for  the 
continement  of  the  insane.  By  these  statutes, 
the  sheriffs  were  further  required  to  visit  all 
houses  for  the  recej>tion  of  the  insane  twice 
every  year,  accompanied  by  a  medical  person. 
The  sheriff's  are  further  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  the  management  of  private 
asylums.  By  the  last  Act,  provision  is  made 
for  the  confinement  of  dangerous  lunatics ; 
and  among  other  enactments,  it  is  ordered 
that  all  pauper  lunatics  shall  be  sent  to  a 
public  asylum  or  public  hospital,  unless  the 
sheriff',  on  special  cause  shown,  shall  dispense 
witii  this  provision. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes, 
the  chartered  asylums,  although  graduallv 
greatly  enlarged,  were  constantly  filled  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  accommodation,  and 
yet  were  found  inadequate  for  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  more  especially 
for  the  reception  of  all  the  pauper  insane 
for  whom  asylum  accommodation  was  now 
souglit. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (8  and 
9  Vict,  c.  83),  it  was  rendered  imperative  on 
all  parishes  to  send  their  insane  poor  to 
asylums,  unless  the  Board  of  Supervision 
should  dispense  with  the  obligation  in  special 
cases.  This  still  further  increased  the  de- 
mand for  asylum  accommodation.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  and  doubtless 
in  some  measure  for  pui'poses  of  economy, 
lunatic  wards  in  connection  with  poorhouses 
began  to  multiply  and  extend  in  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  private  asylums 
were  opened  for  the  reception  of  paupers,  the 
proprietors  of  which  carried  on  a  brisk  com- 
petition with  each  other,  and  with  the  public 
asylums,  by  lowering  their  rates  of  board  to 
the  smallest  possible  remunerative  amount, 
and  issuing  circulars  to  the  various  parishes 
throughout  the  country,  stating  their  term.s, 
and  soliciting  patronage.  In  many  instances, 
the  parties  who  opened  these  houses  were 
decayed  or  unsuccessful  tradesmen,  with  no 
previous  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  insane.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
the  results  of  this  system  of  farming  out  the 


insane  poor  to  the  cheapest  bidder  would 
prove  to  the  unfortunate  patients. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  provision,  a  large 
number  of  the  insane  were  allowed  to  be 
boarded  with  their  own  relatives,  or  lodged 
with  strangers,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  insane  in  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country  was  so  great,  that  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  in  cases  where  there  was  any  violence  or 
excitement,  they  were  lodged  in  jails,  and 
detained  often  i'or  several  weeks  before  pro- 
per accoi'nmodalion  could  be  tbund  for  them. 

It  was  during  this  state  of  matters,  upwards 
of  seven  years  ago,  tliat  Miss  L.  A.  I)ix,  an 
American  lady,  distinguished  for  ber  philan- 
thropy, and  herself  tlie  originator  of  more 
than  twenty  asvhims,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  in  the  United  .Slates,  visited  this 
country.  She  naturally  took  an  interest  in 
the  public  asylums  of  Scotland,  which  she 
visited  on  her  arrival  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  discovered  the  state  of  matters 
above  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  our  insane  poor.  She  made  repeated  and 
most  energetic  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
our  ill-conditioned  private  asylums.  Not- 
withstanding mucli  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  more  immediately  interested,  anu  little 
or  no  assistance  on  the  part  of  those  in  au- 
thority, she  soon  acquired,  bv  dint  of  untir- 
ing zeal  and  activity,  such  an  insight  into  tlie 
evils  to  which  our  insane  poor  were  subjected, 
as  to  induce  her  to  devote  herself  to  their 
relief.  Possessed  of  some  introductions  tVom 
the  United  States  authorities,  and  from 
friends  in  Scotland,  to  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  to  other  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  armed  with  not  a  few 
carefully  collected  and  startling  facts,  she 
proceeded  at  once  to  London.  By  dint  of 
strong  representations,  importunities,  threats 
of  questions  being  put  in  the  House,  and  such 
unrelenting  pertinacity  and  determination  as 
only  a  woman,  and  one  of  her  decision  of 
character,  could  have  employed,  she  succeed- 
ed within  eight  or  ten  days  in  getting  a 
Royal  Comuussion  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  lunatics  and  lunatic  asylums  in 
Scotland. 

The  Report  of  this  Commission,  published 
in  1857,  startled  the  whole  country  by  the 
revelations  which  it  made  as  to  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  our  insane  poor  were 
kept  in  most  of  the  licensed  houses  and  pri- 
vate residences  where  they  were  lodged. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  Report  were  so 
widely  made  known  throughout  the  country 
during  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Par- 
liament upon  the  Lunacy  Bill  which  followed 
it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  thtm 
here. 
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Thoy  may  be  briefly  suuimaiized  in  the 
stiitenient  that,  on  tlie  one  liaiid,  the  public 
asylums  and  several  private  asylums  in  Scot- 
land were  in  a  very  creditable  and  efficietit 
state.  On  the  other  liand,  the  private 
asylums  for  the  middle  classes  and  pauper 
patients  were  in  a  state  as  lamentable  and 
discreditable  as  eould  well  be  conceived. 
The  habitual  use  of  restraint,  the  absence  of 
proper  attendance,  of  all  sources  of  comfort, 
means  of  enjoyment,  or  even  of  health  ;  the 
wretched  diet,  filth,  and  neglect  of  all  the 
common  decencies  of  life  which  characterized 
many  of  them,  are  too  humiliating  and  pain- 
ful to  repeat.  Not  less  painful,  often  much 
more  so,  .was  the  condition  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  insane  poor  were  found  to  be, 
who  were  boarded  with  relatives  or  strangers, 
or  lived  alone  in  cabins  generally  of  the  most 
wretched  kind.  The  condition  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  of  our  workhouses  contrasts  some- 
what favourably  with  the  picture  given  of 
their  state  in  the  union  houses  of  England. 
Still,  however,  it  was  far  from  favourable. 
The  Report  concludes,  with  regard  to  them, 
with  this  statement:  'Generally,  they  do  not 
afford  proper  means  of  treatment,  either  as 
respects  apartments,  attendance,  diet,  exercise, 
or  occupation.  ...  In  nearly  all  of  these 
poorhouses,  the  accommodation  and  arrange- 
ments are  so  very  defective,  that  there  is 
reason  to  fear  serious  accidents  will  from  time 
to  time  occur  to  patients  so  badly  provided 
for.  In  none  of  the  poorhouses  have  the 
inmates  sufficient  curative  appliances,  nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  check  on  mismanage- 
ment.'— (Report,  p.  240.)  And  in  another 
part  of  the  Report  it  is  said,  '  We  regard  the 
present  movement  of  attaching  insane  wards 
to  poorhouses,  as  one  that  ought  to  meet 
with  every  discouragement.  It  tends  not 
only  to  check  progress,  but  to  produce  posi- 
tive retrogression  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.' — (lb.,  p.  149.) 

On  this  Report,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament,  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  'the 
regulation  of  the  cure  and  treatment  of  luna- 
tics, and  for  the  provision,  maintenance,  and 
regulation  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Scotland.' 
This  bill  received  the  royal  sanction  in  Au- 
gust 18.57,  and  now  forms  the  statute  regulat- 
ing the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Scotland. 

A  principal  object  aimed  at  in  this  Act, 
was  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  farming 
out  pauper  lunatics,  bv  providing  public  or 
district  asylums  for  all  those  who  might  re- 
quire asylum  treatment.  It  was  rendered 
imperative,  by  the  Act,  for  all  the  counties  in 
Scotland  to  provide  such  asylums. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  and 
the  other  provisions  of  the   Act,  aRoard  of 
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Lunacv  was  constituted,  composed  of  three 
unpaid  and  two  paid  Commissioners  in  Luna- 
cy. Onerous  duties  are  imposed  upon  the 
paid  Commissioners,  who  are  required  to 
visit  and  inspect,  twice  every  year,  all  asylums 
and  houses,  places,  buildings,  etc.,  in  which 
lunatics  are  detained.  They  are  also  required 
to  visit  the  lunatics  detained  in  prisons  aiul 
workhouses.  They  are  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  all  the  lunatics,  to  ascertain  whether 
restraint  of  anv  kind  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  ;  and  are  to  see  that  all  places  where 
they  are  kept  are  in  a  proper  condition,  as 
to  repair,  heating,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
supply  of  water,  and  otherwise  ;  and,  gene- 
rally, to  see  that  all  insane  persons  are  pro- 
perly treated  and  cared  for. 

The  Board  of  Lunacy  is  hirtlier  diverted, 
under  the  statute,  to  ascertain  what  amount 
of  asylum  accommodation  is  required  for  each 
district  of  the  country,  and  to  require  the 
county,  or  counties,  constituting  each  district, 
to  provide  a  public  asylum  for  its  insane  poor. 
Plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  these 
asylums  are  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
of  by  the  Board  ;  and  thereafter  each  district 
is  required  to  provide  its  asylum  within  two 
years,  after  having  been  required  to  do  so. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Act,  Scotland  has  divided  itself  into 
twentv-one  L)istrict  Lunacy  Boards.  Of 
these  District  Boards,  three — namely,  Aber- 
deen, Dumfries,  and  Fort'ar — appear  to  have 
already  accommodati(Ui  for  their  insane  poor 
in  their  chartered  asylums.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  districts  make  use  of  the  exist- 
ing chartered  asylums,  as  it  suits  the  con- 
venience, or  fancy,  or  interest  of  each  palish 
within  the  respective  districts,  having  simply 
allowed  things  to  remain  as  they  were  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  appears  doubtful, 
in  fact,  whether  the  statute  gives  either  the 
District  Boards  or  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  power  to  order  the  pauper  lunatics 
of  a  district  to  be  sent  to  a  public  or  district 
asylum,  instead  of  a  licensed  _housc.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  such  a  power,  if  it 
exists,  has  not  been  exercised.  As  regards 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  districts,  there- 
fore, the  Act,  in  respect  of  the  provision  for 
their  pauper  lunatics,  remains  a  dead  letter. 

Of  the  other  District  Boards,  only  six,  it 
appears,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
cairy  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Of  these 
six,  four  appear  to  have  drawn  back,  until 
the  fate  of  some  amendment  Act,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  save  the  ratepayer,  has  been 
determined.  The  only  two  districts  where 
the  law  is  being  carried  into  effect,  are,  we  be- 
lieve, Argyll  and  Inverness,  in  both  of  which 
the  asylums  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  the 
medical  superintendents  already  appointed. 
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One  great  object  of  tlie  Act,  therefore — 
the  provision  of  public  asyhims  for  the  insane 
poor,  requiring  asybnn  treatment — seems  to 
have  been  effectually  frustratei]. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
appear,  from  the  records  contained  in  their 
three  annual  Reports,  to  have  been  pnrsuine; 
the  other  duties  assigned  to  them  with  zeal 
and  activity.  Under  their  suggestions  and 
authority,  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
licensed  houses  had  been  materially  im- 
proved. All  asylums  throughout  the  country 
liave,  we  doubt  not,  made  an  onward  move- 
ment under  the  careful  and  skilled  inspection 
of  tiie  able  and  experienced  Commissioners. 
The  licensed  wards  of  workhouses  have  been, 
as  far  as  practicable,  made  more  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  those  retained  in  them.  Single 
patients,  lodged  in  private  houses,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  most  remote  disti'icts  of  the 
country,  and  whoso  condition  was  formerly, 
in  many  instances,  most  deplorable,  have 
been  visited,  and  their  state,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, ameliorated.  The  amount  of  labour 
gone  through,  in  tlieso  inquiries,  niav  be  esti- 
mated from  the  statement,  in  the  last  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  total  number 
of  such  single  pauper  patients,  seen  and 
reported  on  during  tlie  year,  was  1356.  517 
private,  and  mostly  indigent,  patients  were 
also  seen,  and  346  reported  on. 

One  effect  resulting  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commissioners,  was  to  send  an  increasing 
number  of  cases  to  asylums,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  imperfect  provision  previously 
made  for  them,  or  the  cases  being,  in  many 
instances,  unsuitable  for  any  other  mode  of 
treatment,  or  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
benefited  by  asylum  discipline. 

The  operation  of  these  or  other  causes 
very  soon  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  exist- 
ing accommodation  in  asylums  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand.  The  chartered 
asylums  were  all  overcrowded, — the  new  asy- 
lum erected  at  Montrose  for  330  patients  is 
now  full,  while  the  old  one,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  close,  has  been  kept  open,  and  con- 
tains upwards  of  200  inmates. 

The  licensed  houses  or  private  asylums,  at 
the  same  time,  have  been  reaping  a  harvest ; 
many  of  them  have  been  extended  and  en- 
larged ;  they  have  been  enabled  to  I'aise  their 
rates  of  board,  and  they  are  all  filleiJ  gene- 
rally to  overflowing. 

'I'he  dela}'  which  took  place  in  providing 
new  public  asylums,  rendered  a  temporary 
provision,  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by 
existing  asylums  and  other  places,  necessary; 
and  to  meet  this  emergency,  an  Act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  to  license  certain  wards  or  portions 
of  poorhouses    for   the  reception  and  treat- 


ment of  pauper  lunatics,  until  the  district 
asylums  shall  be  built.  This  Act  expires  on 
the  31st  of  December  next.  Under  it  a 
number  of  lunatic  wards  attached  to  various 
woi'kliouses  have  been  licensed  by  the  Board 
of  Lunacy  in  those  districts  where  the  want 
of  asylums  was  chiefly  felt. 

One  chief  cause  of  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  District  Boards  to  provide  disti'ict  asylums, 
was,  we  have  stated,  the  hope  of  some  amend- 
ment on  the  Act  of  ISoV,  which  would  save 
the  country  some  part  of  the  large  assessment 
anticipated    under  its   provisions.     The  Act 
was  at  first  denounced  in  general  terms  as  a 
hasty  and    imnecessary  piece  of  legislation, 
founded  upon  an   exaggerated  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland.      The 
whole   apparatus   of  commissioners,   deputy- 
commissioners,  secretary,  clerks,  and  all  the 
other  officials  and  expenses  rendered  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  new  Act,  were  held 
by  many  to  be  a  costly  and  useless  expendi- 
ture of  money.     These  assertions,   however, 
met  with  no  general  response  from  the  coun- 
try,  which   formed    itself  into   districts,  and 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the   Act.     In   some  instances,  so   cheerfully 
and  handsomely  was  this  done,  that  before 
long  Inverness  was  in  course  of  building  a 
very  handsome   and  expensive  asylum ;  and 
Argyleshire  was,  after  a  long  correspondence 
with  the  general  board,  induced  to  provitle  a 
much    less    expensive    one   than   its  District 
Board  at  first  projected.     While  the  landed 
proprietors  of  other  districts  were  following 
in    the    same    laudable    course,    they    were 
checked  by  an   agitation,  got  up  chiefly  by 
the  inspectois  of  poor,  aided  by  a  few  mana^ 
gers  of  parochial  boards,  and  headed  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,  almost  the  only  influeiitial  and  ex- 
tensive proprietor  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  matter.     The  object  of  this  agitation  was 
not  to  save  the  country  from  the  expenses  of 
the   new   Act    with    its    commissioners,    but 
simply,    1st,  to   remove   the  pauper  lunatics 
from   the   care  and  direction  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  and  to  place  them  under  the 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Poor ;    2d,  to 
provide  what  they  called  'parocliial  asylums,' 
being  some  buildings  either  connected  with 
or   forming   part  of  the   workhouses ;    and, 
3dly,  to  supersede  the  Commissioners  of  Lu- 
nacy in  their  visits  to  the  insane  poor  living 
in  private  houses, — that  class  which  had  been 
so  shamefully  neglected  under  the  old  system, 
to  whi(di  it  was  thns  sought  to  return. 

Lord  Kinnaird  issued  various  manifestoes 
and  circulars  on  the  subject ;  Mr.  Hay,  law- 
agent  of  the  L)undee  Parochial  Board,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  ;  and  meetings  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  parochial  boards 
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were  held  on  difFerent  occasions,  to  oro;anize 
operations  for  eft'eeting,  not  only  the  changes 
above  described,  but  actually  a  new  Lunacy 
Bill  for  all  Scotland.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings the  chairman  asserted  that  an  amended 
Lunacy  Bill  would  have  passed  through  Par- 
liament last  session,  had  it  not  been  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  active  inter- 
ference, very  much  to  their  credit,  of  some 
inspectors  of  poor.  Whether  this  gentleman 
considered  it  equally  creditable  to  the  inspec- 
tors of  poor  to  propose  a  general  measure  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  all  lunatics  in 
Scotland,  private  as  well  as  pauper,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  all  asylums,  we  do  not  know; 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Barou_v  I'ai'ish 
of  Glasgow,  in  our  opinion,  very  creditabl)' 
to  themselves,  at  the  last  general  meeting  on 
this  subject,  deprecated  such  an  interference 
as  being  altogether  beyond  their  province. 

The  reasons  urged  for  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  laws  regarding  pauper  luna- 
tics may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

\st,  By  replacmg  the  insane  poor  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  to  whom  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioneis,  it  is  proposed,  shall  report,  a  greater 
unity  would  be  preserved  in  the  management 
of  the  poor,  and  an  unnecessary  subdivision 
of  labour  avoided. 

Id,  The  an.xiety  indicated  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  insane  residing  in  private  dwellitigs, 
— a  highly  improper  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject, — would  be  effectually 
controlled.  Why,  it  was  urged,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  appear  actually  to  desire  a 
jurisdictioti  over  the  property  of  lunatics! — 
powers,  in  short,  equal  to  those  exercised 
hitherto  only  by  the  Supreme  Courts.  And, 
in  addition,  they  seemed  desirous  to  direct 
the  management  and  training,  at  great  and 
nmiecessary  cost,  even  of  the  very  idiots  and 
harmless  imbeciles  of  the  country. 

Sd,  In  consequence  of  the  preference  exhi- 
bited by  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  public  asy- 
lums, those  institutions  were  already  crowded, 
to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their  accom- 
modation, with  harmless  incurables,  who 
were  actually  made  worse  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  violent  and  the  noisy,  while 
their  retention  caused  the  exclusion  of  recent 
and  curable  cases.  If  these  incurables  were 
removed  to  the  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouscs, 
or  boarded  with  their  relatives,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  new  district  or  public 
asylums. 

itli.  The  provision  which  could  be  afforded 
for  this  class  of  cases  in  the  'parochial  asy- 
lums,' or  lunatic  wards  attached  to  poorhouses, 
it  is  urged,  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  the  diet. 


and  attendance,  and  plans  of  the  wards,  being 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. 

Lastly,  The  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
be  a  source  of  vast  economy  to  the  country. 

These  are,  we  think,  the  principal,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  arguments  used  for  the  pro- 
I  posed    amendments    on    the    Lunacy    Act, 
gleaned  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Hay,  and 
i  the  speeches    made  at   the  public  meetings 
!  held  in   Edinburgh  on  the*  10th  of  August, 
i  7th  and  '2(3tli  of  February  last. 
I       Without  presuming  for  a  moment  to  ques- 
I  tion  the  sincerity  or  disinterestedness  of  tliose 
!  who  originated  or  promoted   this  agitation, 
I  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  validity 
of  their  reasoning,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
information    on    the  subject  on  which  they 
propose  a  scheme  of  legislation.    Of  one  thing 
we  are  confident,  that  the  agitation  has  met 
with  no  general  response  from  the  country, 
and  that  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  their 
silence  that  the  great  mass  of  our  landed  pro- 
prietors, on  whom  the  chief   bui'den   would 
fall  of  providing  increased  accommodation  for 
the  insane  poor,  are  quite  willing  to  carry  out 
any   scheme    which   the    advancing   tide    of 
legislation    for  the    common   welfare  of  the 
country  may  impose  upon  them. 

As  to  the  unity  of  management,  so  much 
desired,  and  which  is  to  be  effected  by  re- 
placing the  insane  pauper  under  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  to  which  the  Commissioners  are 
in  future  to  report,  instead  of  to  the  Uomc 
Secretary,  and  through  him  to  the  public,  we 
fear  it  is  a  unity  in  the  views  of  inspectors  of 
poor  and  parochial  boards  as  to  the  provision 
required  fur  the  insane  poor  only,  which  is  so 
earnestly  sought  for.  We  suspect  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  age  is  against  any  such 
units'.  The  great  object  of  all  parochial 
boards  and  poor-law  officers,  after  providing 
for  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  dependent 
poor,  is  to  prevent  imposition  and  discourage 
pauperism  by  doling  out  the  smallest  moiety 
of  support,  and  making  their  poorhouses 
test-houses  of  poverty,  destitute  of  every 
attraction  or  comfort  which  should  tempt  the 
poor  to  prefer  them  to  the  most  humble 
home  and  the  most  meagre  diet  wliich  their 
own  industry  can  supply.  This,  within  due 
limits,  and  with  proper  allowance  for  cases  of 
sickness  and  unavoidable  calamities,  is  quite 
as  it  should  be.  But  in  the  case  of  the  insane 
poor,  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us 
are  very  ditferent.  Indeed,  the  objects  of 
assistance  are  very  commonly  an  entirely 
different  class  from  the  ordinary  jiauper. 
Irisauitv  generally  at  once  reduces  all  classes 
dependent  upon  their  daily  labour  for  sup- 
port, to  the  state  of  paupers  as  tar  as  tlieir 
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temporary  care  is  concerned.  In  an  ordinar)' 
case  of  sickness,  the  aid  of  some  weekly  or 
yearly  society,  the  assistance  of  friends  or 
the  savings  of  industry,  generally  sutfiee  to 
keep  the  wolf  and  the  parish  inspector  from 
the  door  until  returning  health  enables  the 
tradesman  or  mechanic  to  resume  his  occu- 
pation. In  the  event  of  an  attack  of  insanity, 
however,  it  is  different, — the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  the  danger  of  life,  the  hopes  of 
cure,  all  render  it  necessary  in  most  cases 
that  the  sufferer  should  be  iminediatelv  con- 
veyed to  an  asylum.  AVho  is  to  undeilake 
for  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  engaging  to  pay  board,  vaiying  from 
L.20  to  L.30  per  annum  ?  In  many  cases  it 
is  undeitaken  for  a  time  by  the  friends.  In 
most,  however,  such  an  amount  of  pecuniary 
responsibility  necessitates  application  to  the 
inspector  of  poor.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases 
thus  thrown  upon  public  support,  the  parties 
nevertheless  are  not  actually  paupeis,  although 
apparently  so,  by  being  placed  on  the  poor 
roll.  In  some,  their  board  is  paid  out  of  their 
own  funds;  and  in  a  number,  a  part  of  it  at 
least  is  paid  by  the  father,  husband,  or  other 
relative  of  the  patient,  and  that  sometimes  for 
a  considerable  pei'iod  of  time.  But  the  insane 
poor  are  not  confined  to  this  class  alone  :  stu- 
dents, teaehers,  governesses, — all,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  efforts  for  their 
living,  however  high  their  social  position,  if 
they  are  without  capital,  or  property,  or 
monied  relatives,  are  involved  at  once  in 
pauperism  by  an  attack  of  insanity.  Is  it 
right,  or  consonant  with  the  philanthropy 
of  the  times,  to  fix  the  largest  possible  pla- 
card indicating  pauperism  upon  such  a  victim 
of  disease  ?  Why  should  his  malady  not 
have  the  first  consideration  and  prominence, 
and  the  pauperism  be  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  and  as  long  as  possible,  as  is  done  in 
all  our  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded? 
It  is  his  disease,  and  not  his  pauperism, 
wliich  makes  him  the  inmate  of  an  asy- 
lum, and  it  is  his  insanity  which  should  be 
kept  in  view  first  and  always  in  the  regu- 
lations made  for  his  proper  care  and  treats 
ment.  For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  supervision  of  skilled  inspectors  of 
lunacy  is  preferable  to  that  of  inspeetoi-s  of 
poor,  or  even  the  Board  of  Supervision,  effi- 
cient tliough  it  be  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  poor.  The  principles 
whicli  influence  parochial  authorities  in  the 
exercise  of  their  futictions,  are  antagonistic  to 
those  whieh  should  regulate  them  in  tlieir 
caie  of  the  insane.  Early  removal  to  an 
asylum  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  pro- 
vident means  of  treatment,  as  being  the  rea- 
diest mode  of  obtaining  a  cure  of  the  disease. 
But  we  believe  it  is  a  common  practice  in 


those  workhouses  where  there  are  lunatic 
wards,  to  detain  patients  there,  in  transitu, 
as  long  as  possible,  before  forwarding  them 
to  an  asylum,  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  cure 
or  transition  into  a  quiet  and  harmless 
state. 

This,  W'C  liave  seen,  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  English  workhouses,  even  with  all  the  care 
and  supervision  which  has  been  exei'cised  for 
many  years  by  a  large  and  well-paid  Lunacy 
Board.  A  substantial  and  nutritious  diet  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  comfort 
even  in  the  harndess  and  hopeless.  Although 
this  appears  to  have  been  provided  for  suffi- 
ciently in  the  wards  of  our  Scottish  lunatic 
workhouse  wards  by  the  rules  laid  down  for 
their  management,  the  state  of  those  of  Eng- 
land shows  the  general  tendency  of  such 
establishments  to  economize  in  this  particular, 
even  to  the  extent  of  deteriorating  '  the 
bodily  condition  and  mental  health  of  the 
patients.' 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  lunatic 
workhouse  wards  have  been  specially  licensed 
by  the  Lunacy  Board,  and  got  up,  doubtless, 
under  the  hope  that  they  might  supersede  to 
a  great  degree  the  expense  of  asylums,  and 
therefore  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  parochial  mind,  we  yet  find  them 
animadverted  on  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Couunissioners  in  several  instances,  as  dis- 
playing 'great  deficiency  of  proper  means  for 
exercise,  occupation,  and  recreation  ;  scanty 
and  inaiipropriate  furniture  even  of  the  sick- 
rooms; the  listless  afiatliy  of  a  large  number 
of  the  patients;  and  the  depressing  eti'ect  of 
the  bare  and  comfortless  accommodation.  We 
cannot  wonder,'  they  add,  'that  influences 
such  as  these  should  tell  on  the  mortality.' — 
(Third  Report,  p.  100.) 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  after  perusing  all 
the  Reports  ou  the  state  of  the  insane  poor 
throughout  Scotland,  whether  the  Board  of 
Supervision  has  the  necessary  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of 
them,  or,  having  it,  whether  it  ever  has  done 
so  efficiently. 

Notwithstanding  the  able  defence  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  by  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
the  more  recent  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  as  to  the  state  of  the  insane  poor 
in  the  landward  parts  of  the  country  would 
appear  amply  to  substantiate  the  impression 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  their 
degraded  and  neglected  condition,  and  to 
show  that  the  Board  of  Supervision  has  been 
unable  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

A  single  instance  taken  from  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Lunacy  Board  may  suflnce  to 
illustrate  this  subject : — 
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'  The  necessity  of  personal  inspection,'  says 
the  reportir,  'anil  the  little  tlepeiulence  tliat  can 
be  placed  oii  reports  by  parocliial  otiicers  or  rate- 
payers, were  shown  in  the  cases  of  M.  G.  in  11., 
anil  R.  M.  in  E.  They  were  not  returned  as 
pauper  lunatic^  but  were  on  the  list  of  private 
patients.  M.  U.  was  reported  to  me  as  "keeping; 
well,  only  a  little  nervous;"  and  R.  M.  as  "  well 
at  present,"  having  been  seen  by  my  informant 
(a  physician  and  a  masristrate)  durini;  the  ])ast 
week.  Subsequent  inipiiries  led  me  to  vi>it  both 
c-ises,  when  I  found  tliat  M.  G.  was  a  pauper 
lunatic,  in  a  state  of  maniacal  and  religions  ex- 
citement, and  bad  been  so  periodically  for  the 
last  fifteen  years;  that  her  present  attack  was  of 
three  wteks'  standing ;  and  that  her  life  was,  as 
it  had  been  on  lorraer  occasions,  in  danger  from 
her  own  acts. 

'  I  also  found  that  E.  M.  was  a  pauper  lunatic, 
threatening  the  lives  of  his  family,  and  a  terror 
to  the  neighbourhood;  that,  during  the  past 
week,  when  my  informant  reported  him  to  ine 
as  having  been  well,  he  had  made  an  attack  on 
liis  danghler  with  a  stake  at  the  river-side, 
when  she  was  rescued  by  a  boatman  ;  that  he 
liad  frequently  threatened  to  slal)  his  wife  and 
daughier  ;  ami  that,  on  the  nujrning  of  my  visit, 
lie  had  meniiced  them  with  a  s[iade;  that  he  had 
stripped  himself  naked,  put  the  stool  on  the  top 
of  the  tire,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  house  by 
going  up  the  cbiraney.' — Third  Report,  etc,  p. 
238.) 

'  The  necessity  of  continued  inspection,'  says 
the  same  reporter,  'is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
out  of  94  pauper  lunatics,  11  were  recommended 
tor  removal  to  an  asylum.  Of  these  cases,  1  was 
recent,  1  was  erotic  and  vagrant,  1  was  erotic 
and  dangerous,  3  were  melancholic^,  3  were 
dangerous  to  themselves,  and  3  were  dangerous 
to  other.s.'— (lb.,  p.  236.) 

These  illustrations  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  insane  poor,  multiplied  as  tiiey  might 
be  by  many  similar  ones,  may  well  lead  us  to 
question  the  bold  assertion  made  at  one  of 
the  public,  meetings  referred  to,  that  '  it  bad 
already  been  sufficiently  explained  that,  so  far 
as  regarded  pauper  lunatics,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  Lnnacv  Board.  He  thought 
lunatic  paupers  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  parochial  boards,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  I'oor  Law  Board  in  Eilinbnrgh.' 

From  tlie  Reports  of  the  Lunacy  Boai'd,  we 
find  further  that,  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
single  patients  visited,  not  paupers,  and  even 
in  afHuent  circumstances,  the  neglect  under 
which  tliey  laboured  rendered  it  necessary  in 
some  instances  to  take  steps  to  for(;e  their  re- 
moval to  asylums. 

One  illustration  may  suffice  to  show  the 
necessity  of  control  over  such  cases  : — 

'A  squinting,  hideous,  dirty,  drimken  imbecile 
has  borne  three  illegitimate  children,  all  of 
whom  were  idiots,  to  different  fathers.  One  of 
them,  still  lower  in  the  scale  than  bis  parent,  is 
in  the  poor-house ;  another  was  burned  to  death  ; 
the  fate  of  the  third  could  not  be  ascertained. 


The  mother  is  supposed  still  to  prostitute  herself, 
and  toshiirethewagesof  her  iniquity  with  her  mo- 
ther, in  whose  house  she  lives.  It  has  been  most 
erroneously  supposed  that  a  disposition  existed  to 
urge  too  stringently  the  seclusion  of  cases  where 
neither  danger  nor  violence  were  apprehend- 
ed. The  accusation  should  be  reversed,  and 
blame  attached  either  to  the  Actor  to  the  Board 
of  Limaev  for  sanctioning  the  continued  hbi-rty 
of  such  an  individual  as  the  one  described.  The 
limited  jiowers  of  the  Board  may  be  well  illu.s- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  this  woman,  undoubted- 
ly hisane,  living  upon  charity  and  crime,  pro- 
creating idiots  worse  than  herself,  is  beyond 
their  control,  from  not  being  at  2»'esent  in  receipt 
of  parocliial  relief '—(Second  Report,  p.  198.) 

Such  facts  as  these  might  well  disarm  even 
the  parochial  mind  of  Mr.  Hay,  as  it  certain- 
ly must  do  the  public  mind,  of  any  jealousy 
of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  on  the  ground  that 
they  seek  for  more  extended  powers  as  to  the 
visitation,  and  provision  for  the  indigent  and 
private  insane.  Nor  will  the  public,  we  tliink,^ 
svmpathize  with  Mr.  Hay's  apprehensions  of 
tiie  Board  assisting  the  philanthropic  efforts 
now  being  made  for  the  education  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  idiots  and  imbecile. 

The  remaining  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Poor  Law  Lunacy  Amendment  Act  may  be 
disposed  of  under  one  head.  They  are,  that 
harmless  and  incurable  cases  of  insanity  ac- 
cumulate in  our  large  asylums,  and  are  injur- 
ed by  their  detention  there  among  noi.sy  and 
violent  patients;  that  the  parochial  asylums 
or  lunatic  vifards  of  poorhouses  would  suit 
such  cases  perfectly,  and  provide  for  them 
much  more  economically  than  asylnnis,  thus 
rendering  the  erection  of  any  new  public  or 
district  asylums  unnecessary. 

Now,  we  do  not  question  the  assertion 
made  as  to  the  accumulation  of  incurables  in 
our  large  asylums;  it  is  admitted  and  deplor- 
ed in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  be- 
fore us.  We  question,  however,  the  propriety 
of  consigning  them  to  the  lunatic  wards  of 
workhouses,  and  wo  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
such  abodes  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made 
suitable  for  their  requirements,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  render  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  equal  to  what  it  would  be 
in  a  properly  arranged  a.sylum  for  such 
patients. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
]inblic,  animated  as  it  lias  for  many  years 
shown  itself  to  be,  by  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  philanthropy,  would  wish  to  see  per- 
sons who  had  occupied  the  position  of  in- 
telligent and  prosperous  tradesmen,  teachers, 
students  of  divinity  and  medicine,  governess- 
es, and  such  like,  accustomed  to  live  in  com- 
parative affluence,  consigned  to  the  cold,  un- 
furnished, and  cheerless  wards  of  a  workhouse, 
because  Providence   lias  visited   them  with  a 
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disease  wliicli,  altliouoli  it  reinlcicd  tht'iii  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves,  oi'  unlit  to  bo  at 
iai'go,  left  tbeni  liairaless  ami  incurable,  while 
they  might,  at  a  little  more  cost,  be  suvround- 
ed  by  all  the  enjoyments,  and  comforts,  and 
amenities  which  a  well  reo-ulated  asylum  af- 
I'ords.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in, 
to  consign  the  industrious  mechanic,  labour- 
ing under  some  delusion,  merely  because  he 
is  qniet,  to  the  gloom  and  poverty-stricken 
walls  of  a  workhouse.  Tlie  country  has  pro- 
vided for  snch  persons,  although  unfit  to  be 
at  large,  if  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  them, 
the  blessings  of  a  cheerful  home,  in  a  well- 
furnished  asylum,  where  they  may  have  their 
books  and  their  pictures,  their  garden  or 
w^orkshop,  their  evening  dance  or  lecture,  and 
all  that  can  contribute  to  assuage  the  anguish 
of  one  necessarily  separated  from  home  and 
friends,  and  the  world,  by  disease. 

We  question  much  wliether  even  Mr.  Hay, 
if  lie  were  a  harmless  monomaniac,  would 
prefer  the  wards  of  the  iJnndee  Poor-house 
to  those  of  the  Dundee  Asylum,  much  as  lie 
tries  to  convince  us  that  the  inmates  of  the 
former  were  afraid  '  they  might  be  removed 
to,'  as  he  gratuitously  and  umvarrantably 
adds  to  the  words  of  the  reporter,  •  a  lunatic 
asylum.'  Our  idea  of  the  notions  of  lunatic 
workhouse  paupers  is  very  dift'erent.  We 
weir  lately  told  of  a  female  who  had  been 
the  inmate  for  some  years  of  one  of  the  best 
Innatic  workhouse  wards  in  the  country,  and 
■who,  after  being  removed  to  a  large  public 
asyhim,  thus  addressed  the  parochial  suigeon 
when  he  visited  her:  'Noo,  doctor,  you're 
nivcr  to  send  me  back  to  yon  nasty,  dirty 
puirhouse  o'  yours  again.  A  very  respectable 
freend  o'  mine  tells  me  what  to"da«,  and  I'll 
just  dae't.  I  am  just  to  grip  Dr.  N.  by  the 
throat,  and  smash  a  wheen  windies,  and  ye'll 
shoon  send  me  back  here  again.' 
'f-  But  some  promoters  of  the  Poor  Law 
Lunacy  Amendment  Act  contend  that  it  is 
only  the  fatuous  and  imbecile  paupers  they 
would  remove  to  the  workhouse  wards.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
sucli  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  con- 
signed to  such  wards;  those,  for  example, 
who,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life  and 
social  position,  or  from  their  mental  state, 
Were  incapable  of  deriving  any  comfort  or 
enjoyment  from  the  superior  accommodation 
aud  resources  of  an  asylum.  But  the  nnmber 
of  these  is  comparatively  small.  From  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Reports  before  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  fact,  repeatedly  pointed  out,  that 
under  the  paid  and  responsible  attendance  of 
asylum  nurses,  under  the  etiect  of  careful 
night-watching  and  nursing,  and  the  influence 
of  a  liberal    diet,   cheerful    occupation,    and 


open-air  exercise,  the  most  imbecile  are  kept 
in  a  higher  state  of  bodily  and  mental  health 
and  enjoyment,  and  cured  of  habits  of  a 
degrading  and  pernicious  kind  ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  such  results  are  purchased  at 
too  high  a  rate  by  the  addition  of  a  farthing 
or  two  per  annum  to  the  assessment  on  our 
rental. 

We  are  not  awaie  of  a  single  fact  in  proof 
of  the  assertion  made,  that  quiet  and  imbecile 
patients  are  made  worse  by  being  associated 
with  the  more  noisy  and  violent  inmates  of 
an  asylum.  On  the  contrary,  w'e  are  assured 
that,  whenever  the  lunatic  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  wards  become  in  the  least  degree 
noisy  or  troublesome,  or  at  all  destructive  of 
bedding,  clothing,  or  furniture,  they  are  at 
once  I'emoved,  from  moti\"es  of  ecoiiomv,  to 
the  asylum,  until  they  fall  back  into  their 
wonted  quietude.  The  assertion  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  the  erroneous  idea,  that  in  an 
asylum  all  classes  of  patients  are  mixed  up 
with  each  other.  The  very  reverse  is  the  true 
state  of  things.  In  a  workhouse  they  are  so 
mixed  up,  the  cleanly  with  the  filthy,  and  the 
quiet  with  the  irritable  and  noisy, — there 
being  no  means  of  classifying  or  separating 
them.  But  in  an  asylum  they  are  classified 
with  a  reference  to  their  condition  and  habits. 
The  evil  thus  assigned  to  asylums  is  not  only 
nntrue  in  respect  of  them,  but  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  lunatic  wards  of  workhouses,  and 
affords  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  wards  of  the  former  to  those  of 
the  hitter,  for  all  classes  of  the  insane. 

It  appears  to  us,  from  a  review  of  all  the 
facts  before  us,  that  the  poor-law  agitators 
commit  two  errors  in  their  calculations. 
First,  they  underrate  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  insane  poor  in  the  work- 
house wards ;  and  secondly,  they  overrate 
the  cost  of  their  management  in  asylums,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  on  this 
subject. 

We  do  not  denv,  that  in  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  largo  palatial  buildings  of  Eng- 
land, the  Visitors  have  indulged  themselves 
in  an  unnecessary  expenditure  for  the  sake  of 
appearances;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
the  insane  pauper  even  in  England  is  not 
great.  In  some  of  the  best  English  asylums 
it  does  not  exceed  9s.,  8s.,  and  even  Is.  6d-. 
per  week.  This  sum  includes  clothing  and 
every  other  charge. 

The  Scottish  chartered  asylnms  have 
mostly  been  erected  partly  by  subscription 
and  paitly  by  loans,  the  interest  of  which 
falls  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  boarding  the 
pauper  inmates.  But  in  asylums  not  so  bur- 
dened as  in  the  Dundee  and  Aberdeen 
x\sylums,  the  patients  were  kept  for  many 
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years  at  the  rate  of  L.15  per  annum.  Even 
in  the  Edinbnrgh  Asylum  the  rate  of  board 
did  not  exceed  this  sum,  until  in  1847,  when 
provisions  were  very  high,  and  when  the  de- 
maud  for  increased  accommodation  compelled 
the  directors  to  incur  a  fresh  debt,  in  order 
to  extend  the  building.  In  the  Dnrafries 
Asvhim,  the  charge  for  paupers  has  for  a  long 
time  been  only  L.18  per  annum,  including 
clothing. 

These  charges,  we  are  satisfied,  are  not 
more,  if  as  much,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  lunatic  wards  of  a  workhouse  arc,  if 
the  lunatics  are  provided  witii  proper  accom- 
modation, diet,  paid  attendants,  and  the  other 
appliances  considered  necessary  for  their 
treatment.  They  cannot  in  reason  be  sup- 
posed or  believed  to  be  so.  The  public 
asylums  have  no  interest  in  making  a  profit 
on  their  management,  beyond  wdiat  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  erect- 
ing their  buildings,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  management.  If,  in  workhouse 
wards,  with  a  smaller  number  of  inmates,  the 
thing  can  be  done  at  less  cost,  it  must  be 
done  bv  depriving  the  inmates  of  some  of  the 
advantages  they  derive  in  asylums.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  cost  of  lunatics  in  the 
wards  of  a  workhonse  is  generally  calculated 
in  the  most  inaccurate  way.  Sometimes  it  is 
estimated  on  the  average  population  of  the 
whole  workhouse, — most  of  the  inmates  being 
ordinary  paupers,  requiring  only  bare  suste- 
nance, and,  many  of  them  being  children, 
getting  very  little  if  anything  more.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  extra  comforts,  or  paid 
attendance,  or  additional  medical  visitation 
given  to  the  insane  ;  all  are  included  in  the 
slump  sum  from  which  the  average  is  ob- 
tained. Even  in  cases  where  such  elements 
of  miscalculation  are  attempted  to  be  elimi- 
nated, we  find  that  all  the  cases  which,  from 
their  suicidal,  or  dangerous,  or  destructive 
propensities,  would  entail  additional  expense, 
are  at  once  sent  to  the  asylum,  which  is  thus 
burdened  with  the  extra  expense  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  workhouse  is  relieved  of  i?. 

We  apprehend,  further,  that  the  parochial 
agitators  are  unnecessarily  alarmed  as  to  the 
views  of  the  Lunacv  Board  and  our  Legisla- 
ture in  regard  to  the  expenses  to  be  entailed 
upon  them  in  providincr  for  the  insane  poor. 
Both  the  English  and  Scottish  Commissioners 
appear  to  be  perfectly  alive  to  the  great  ex- 
pense entailed  upon  the  community  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  its  pauper  lunatics, 
and  anxious  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  that 
expenditure.  They  propose  to  do  so  by  more 
stringent  regulations  as  to  the  insane  and 
idiotic  part  of  the  population,  bv  preventing 
the  propagation  and  increase  of  the  disease. 
They  further  commend,  in  all  cases  where  it 


is  practieal>le  and  proper,  the  boardins;  of 
harmless  anil  well-conducted  incurables  with 
their  own  relatives,  or  in  private  houses.  And 
lastlv,  they  propose  the  erection,  in  connec- 
tion with  asvlums,  of  detached  buildings,  on 
the  most  economic  principles,  where  the  in- 
curable but  harmless  may  be  maintained  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  but  suiiject  to  the 
medical  supervision,  and  having  available  the 
amenities  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
asvhim,  with  its  skilled  staff  of  officers  and 
other  appliances,  can  afford. 

If  the  parochial  boards  of  Scotland  wish 
more  than  this,  thev  must  desire  something 
short  of  what  are  considered  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  insane  poor,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  age;  and 
this  we  do  not  think  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  the  lesson  vearly  spread  before  it,  as  to 
the  history  of  poorhouse  lunatic  management 
in  England,  is  at  all  likely  to  concede. 

We  are  satisfieil,  from  a  review  of  the  ten- 
dency of  lunacy  legislation  for  the  poor  in 
England,  that  our  parochial  boards  may  well 
rest  satisfied  with  the  very  moderate  views 
advocated  in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Board 
of  Limacy. 

We  think,  at  least,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  Lord  Advocate,  in  his  Lunacy  Amend- 
ment Act,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  the 
draft,  has  conceded  to  the  importunities  of 
the  parochial  deputations  as  much  as  they  are 
likelv  to  olitain  from  Parliament. 

We  cannot  understand  why  it  is  proposed 
that  the  new  General  Board  of  Lunacy  which 
is  to  be  formed  is  to  consist  entirely  of  law- 
yers; and  why  the  Medical  Commissioners, 
who  appear  to  liave  worked  so  well  hitherto 
as  members  of  the  Board,  should  now  be  ex- 
cluded froni  it,  except  as  reporters.  Has  this 
clause  been  forced  upon  the  Lord  Advocate, 
by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  parochial 
boards  of  the  too  liberal  views  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  to  the  provision  for  the  poor  ? 
The  combination  of  the  legal  and  medical 
element,  in  equal  proportions,  is  found  to 
work  admirably  in  the  Englisli  Lunacy  Board  ; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any  other 
cause  for  the  proposed  change  in  the  Scottish 
one,  but  that  \\'hich  we  have  suggested.  If 
this  is  its  origin,  we  trust  the  House  may  yet 
put  the  matter  right  by  giving  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  what  it  so  well  deserves,  and 
may  fairly  claim  for  the  public  good  its  full 
share  of  representation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  new  Board. 

The  latest  piece  of  lunacy  legislation  is  the 
Regulation  Bill  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  lately  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this 
measure  was  hurriedly  brought  forward,  in 
consequence  of  the  protracted  and  expensive 
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proceedings  in  the  noted  Windham  case.  The 
necessity  tor  new  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
Chancery  hinatics  has,  however,  been  suffi- 
ciently felt  for  some  time  ;  and  was  indicated 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commons' 
'Select  Committee  on  Lunatics,'  and  bv  the 
bills  introduced  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  by 
Lord  Campbell. 

One  of  tbe  principal  features  of  the  present 
bill  i,s  the  proposal  that  the  alleged  lunatic 
shall  be  examined  by  tlie  Court  and  jury  be- 
fore any  other  evidence  is  taken.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  this  will  prove  a  most  benefi- 
cial change,  and  tend  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  diminish  the  length  and  expense  of  such 
inquii'ies. 

■  Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  limitation  I 
of  the  period  as  to  which  the  evidence  in 
proof  of  insanity  is  permitted  to  embrace.  It 
is  proposed  to  limit  it  to  two  years.  This 
"will  also  tend  to  diminish  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  such  trials;  and  although  it  appears 
like  an  unnecessary  shutting  out  of  light 
which  may  at  times  be  of  material  use,  yet, 
as  the  clause  is  permissive,  and  leaves  it  in 
the  power  of  the  judge  to  extend  the  period 
if  necessary,  we  have  no  doubt  this  will  also 
prove  a  beneficial  provision. 

In  a  third  clause  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
bill,  in  which  he  proposes  to  limit  medical 
evidence  to  facts  only,  and  to  declare  medical 
opinion  inadmissible  as  evidence  in  such  in- 
quiries, we  can  hardly  concur.  In  comment- 
ing upon  this  clause  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
reported  to  have  repudiated  'the  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  considering  in.sanity  as  a  disease, 
wliereas  the  law  regards  it  as  a  fact,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  evidence  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  fact.' — {Times,  March  12.) 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  evade  the  convic- 
tion that  insanity  is  both  a  disease  and  a  fact, 
the  ]iroof  of  which  must  rest  upon  the  opi- 
nions ultimately  no  doubt  of  the  jur_Y,  but  in 
which  they  may  be  materially  assisted  by  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  medical  men  skilled 
in  detecting  the  features  and  symptoms  of 
the  various  phases  of  mental  disease. 

The  case  of  George  Clark,  tried  at  New- 
castle for  the  nuirder  of  Mark  Frater  on  the 
27th  of  February,  forms  a  very  instructive 
comment  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor's  views 
regarding  the  ability  of  a  'jur}'  of  ordinary 
men'  to  determine  the  insanity  of  any  one  as 
readily  as  a  medical  man,  by  'the  habits,  the 
demeanour,  the  conversation,  and  the  acts  of 
the  alleged  lunatic' 

In  this  case,  the  prisoner  refused  to  have 
counsel,  and  defended  himself.  His  languaije 
in  questioning  the  witnesses  and  addressing 
the  jury,  was  full  of  incoherence  and  evidence 
of  insanity  of  the  most  marked  kind.  It  was 
proved   by  the  witnesses  that  he  had   exhi- 


bited the  same  character  for  years ;  that  he 
had  stated  he  had  a  commission  from  God  to 
perform  between  Mr.  Frater  and  himself;  that 
he  believed  he  was  the  second  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  about  sixty  years  ago  (although  he 
said  he  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age)  he 
had  been  sent  to  Palestine,  and  dwelt  there 
as  a  supreme  power.  He  thought  there  were 
several  Queens,  and  saiil  he  had  a  letter  from 
the  lady  the  Queen  telling  him  she  did  not 
receive  the  dog-tax,  etc. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  charoe  of  the  learned  and 
able  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  the  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  and  <lid  not  even  recom- 
mend him  to  mercy.  The  judge,  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence  of  death,  assured  the  prisoner 
that  ho  was  quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  was  a  responsible  agent,  although  a 
man  of  eccentric  conduct. 

The  judge  himself  seems  to  have  afterwards 
had  some  compunctions  as  to  his  judgment, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  the  ca^e.  The  town  of  Newcastle 
tried  to  save  itself  from  the  discredit  of  a 
judicial  murder,  and  a  stroncr  representation 
was  made,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  several 
medical  men  as  to  the  insanity  of  Clark, 
which  ended  in  a  respite  being  procured. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  possibility  of 
this  man  being  brought  to  trial,  still  less  of 
his  trial  being  proceeded  with,  and  the  poor 
man  being  condemned,  had  the  opinion  of 
any  medical  man  of  experience  been  taken 
as  to  his  sanity,  or  capability  of  defending 
himself. 

If  medical  testimony  is  too  often  conflict- 
ing, it  is  perhaps  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
lawyers  as  the  doctors,  and  of  law  itself  as  of 
medical  science.  The  improved  slate  of  me- 
dical science  ought  surely  to  render  the  de- 
scriptions of  disease  more  and  more  accurate 
and  true  to  nature.  If  our  laws  must  retain 
the  definitions  and  distinctions  by  which  in- 
sanity and  idiocy  were  limited  and  distin- 
guished a  hundred  years  ago,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  lawyers  and  doctors  can  ever 
agree  on  the  subject.  The  one  must  necessa- 
rily describe  disease  as  he  finds  it  in  nature, 
the  other  describes  it  as  he  finds  it  defined 
by  Blackstone,  Hume,  or  tlie  Twelve  Judges; 
and  they  will  get  further  and  further  apart 
in  their  notions,  until  a  new  code  of  legisla- 
tion shall  be  made,  founded  upon  the  truths 
of  modern  observation  and  knowledu'c,  and 
the  law  be  cleared  of  those  obscurities  which 
make  doctors  differ  and  lawyers  disagree. 
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Art.  VIII. — An  Historical  Survei/  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients.  By  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 
London,  1802.     Pp.  528. 

Of  all  tbe  physical  sciences,  astronomy  is  the 
most  g-enerally  interesting  in  its  early  history, 
as  well  as  in  its  future  progress.  The  me- 
chanism oT  the  heavens,  as  displayed  in  tbe 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  the  first  problem 
which  human  reason  labours  to  solve.  TJie 
great  hiunnavy  which  lights  and  heats  us,  and 
gives  life  and  beauty  to  fruit  and  flower, 
would,  even  if  it  appeared  fixed  in  space,  be 
the  object  of  an  intense  and  rational  curiosity. 
But  this  i:uriosity  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
we  follow  him  in  his  daily  and  annual 
movements.  The  ruler  of  day  and  night, 
the  measurer  of  labour  and  rest,  and  the 
arbiter  of  times  and  seasons,  the  Sun  could 
not  fail  to  be  associated  with  every  thought 
and  action  of  life ;  and  when  not  worshipped 
as  a  god,  must  have  been  contemplated  with 
gratitude  and  wonder.  Bis  daily  disappear- 
ance beneath  the  horizon,  whether  of  land  or 
of  sea.  and  his  re-appearance  undimmed  on 
the  following  morning,  must  have  aided  the 
primitive  astronomer  in  forming  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  Earth  on  whieh  he  lived. 
A  circular  plane,  immoveable  in  space,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eye,  could  not  long  be 
regarded  as  the  figure  of  the  Earth.  The 
niii'luly  course  of  the  Sun  proved  that  the 
circular  plane  must  have  had  an  under  as 
well  as  an  upper  side,  unless  its  pedestal  had 
been  perforated  with  a  tunnel  to  allow  the 
luminary  to  pass.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
observed  that  the  Sun  rose  and  set  at 
different  points  of  the  horizon,  and  that  at 
every  point  of  the  circle  a  star  rose  or  set, 
and  consequently  passed  beneath  the  circular 
plane,  it  must  have  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Earth  was  a  solid  body  sus- 
pended in  space. 

In  grouping  the  stars  into  constellations, 
or  simply  marking  tbe  individuals  of  the 
groups,  the  primitive  astronomer  must  have 
noticed  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  firma- 
ment revolved  round  a  point  which  had 
always  the  same  position  among  the  stars. 
The  motions  and  phases  of  the  Moon, — the 
eclipses  of  these  luminaries, — the  direct  and 
retrograde  motion  of  the  planets  among  the 
stars, —  the  occultations  of  the  stars  and 
planets  by  the  Moon,  and  the  phenomena  of 
comets, — must  have  been  universally  ob- 
served, and  made  the  subject  of  anxious  and 
interesting  speculation. 

When  we  contrast  these  celestial  pheno- 
mena taking  place  apparently  on  the  surface 
of  the  firmament,  or  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  Earth,  fixed  in  space,  with  the  pre- 


sent acknowledged  system  of  the  universe, — • 
with  the  solar  system  advancing  in  space, — 
with  the  more  extended  system  of  tbe  comets, 
and  with  the  sidereal  system  of  stars  and 
nebuke, — we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  in- 
terest with  which  we  trace  the  steps  by 
which  such  grand  truths  have  been  esta- 
blished. 

At  what  results  the  earliest  asti'onomers 
arrived,  in  what  manner  the  true  motions, 
and  distances,  and  forms  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  deduced  from  their  apparent  mo- 
tions, and  distances,  and  forms,  are  topics  of 
curious  inquiry,  which  have  exercised  the 
talents  of  very  distinguished  writers. 

The  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  which 
presents  many  points  of  historical  and  physi- 
cal interest,  has  been  composed  under  ver}' 
different  influences.  It  may  be  written  by 
the  philosopher,  in  illustration  of  those 
mental  processes  by  which  profound  and 
complex  truths  have  been  wrested  from  ob- 
scuie  data  and  imperfect  observation,  or 
established  in  opposition  to  individual  pre- 
judices and  national  superstition.  It  may  be 
written  by  the  astronomer  in  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  phenomena  which  he  de- 
scribed, and  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  these 
]ihenoniena  establish  ;  or  it  may  be  written 
by  the  scholar,  whose  critical  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  ancient  languages  enable  him  to 
elaborate  the  opinions  of  individual  astrono- 
mers, and  ascertain  their  precise  import  as 
historical  rather  than  as  physical  truths. 
From  these  different  points  of  view,  various 
histories  of  astronomy  have  been  written  and 
published.  That  of  Weidler,  which  ap- 
peared in  1741,  is  merely  an  account  of 
astronomers  of  all  ages  and  countries,  with 
a  list  of  their  works.  The  History  of  Astro- 
nomy, bv  Bailly,  published  in  177.5,  1779, 
and  1782,  is  a  popular  and  fascinating  work, 
distinguished  by  its  eloquence,  but  marred  by 
groundless  speculations  respecting  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  astronomy. 
The  History  of  Astronomy,  by  George  Cos- 
tard, Vicar  of  Twickenham,  published  in  1767, 
is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  propositions 
and  problems,  in  which  astronomy  is  applied 
to  geograph}',  history,  and  chronology,  inter- 
spersed with  brief  sketches  of  the  history  of 
the  science.  The  next  work  on  the  History 
of  Astronomy  is  the  elegant  sketch  of  the 
science  by  La  Place,  appended  to  his  Systeme 
da  Monde,  and  entitled  Precis  de  tllistoire 
d'Astrono/nie,  in  five  chapters,  the  three  first 
of  which  relate  to  the  astronomy  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  in  the  great  work,  however,  of 
Delambre,  on  Ancient,  Mediseval,and  Modern 
Astronomy,  that  the  future  historians  of  the 
science  will  find  a  mine  of  information  col- 
lected and  analysed  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
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and  accomplisherl  astronomers  of  tlie  present 
age.  These  various  works  did  not  supply  the 
want  which  was  felt  in  England  for  a  popular 
history  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Nam'en,  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhnrst,  was  there- 
fore led  to  compose  h\s  Historical  Account  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Astronomy,  form- 
ing an  octavo  volume  of  24  chapters.  Mr. 
Narrien  regards  his  work  as  a  convenient  in- 
troduction to  a  treatise  either  on  Descriptive 
or  Physical  Astronomy,  and  as  '  holding  an 
intermediate  place  with  respect  to  the  volu- 
minous histories  of  MM.  Baillyand  Delambre.' 

The  work  of  Sir  (ieorge  Lewis,  to  which 
we  are  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  written  with  a  different  object  from 
that  of  any  preceding  historian.  The  histories 
•of  Delambre,  as  he  justly  observes,  were  com- 
posed by  an  astronomer  principally  for  the 
use  of  astronomers,  and  require  a  knowledge 
of  modern  mathematical  astronomy.  But  as 
astronomy  is  conversant  with  subjects  of  daily 
observation  and  speculation,  such  as  Chrono- 
logy and  the  Kalendar,  'its  history  has 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  general 
history  of  mankind,  and  concerns  questions 
which  interest  a  wider  class  than  professed 
astronomers,  for  whoso  benefit  tlie  existing 
histories  have  been  mainly  composed.'  It 
therefore  appeared  to  the  author,  'that  an 
attempt  might  be  advantageously  made  to 
treat  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  with- 
out exchisive  reference  to  phvsical  science, 
and  without  any  pretension  on  his  part  to  that 
proficient  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
modern  matliematical  astronomy  which  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  liave  possessed.' 

Like  several  of  his  predecessors,  Sir  George 
begins  with  the  astronomy  of  the  Greeks,  'as 
affording  a  firm  footing  to  the  historian,'  and 
afterwards  proceeds  to  determine  how  far  they 
derived  their  knowledge  from  foreign  nations. 
With  tliis  object  in  view,  he  divides  his  work 
into  eight  chajiters,  as  follows : — 

Chap.  L  Primitive  Astronomy  of  the 
(Greeks  and  Romans. 

„  n.  Philosophical  Astronomy  of  the 

Greeks  from  the  time  of  Thales 
to  that  of  Dcmocritus. 

„  in.  Scientific  Astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  from  Plato  to  Eratos- 
thenes. 

„  IV.  Scientific    Astronomy     of     the 

Greeks  and  Romans  from  Hip- 
pocrates to  Ptolemy,  160  b.o. 
to  160  A.D.  ' 

„  V.  Astronomy  of  the  Babylonians 

and  Egyptians. 

„  VI.  Early  History  and  Chronology 
of  the  Egyptians. 

VOL.    XXXVI.  IV 


Chap.    VII.  Early  History  and  Chronology 

of  the  Assyrians. 

„       VIII.  Navigation  of  the  Phcenicians. 

During  the  long  period  of  five  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  Homer  and  Herodotus 
(liorn  .384  n.c),  the  Earth  was  regarded  as  a 
circular  plane,  surrounded  by  the  heavens, 
which  was  a  solid  hemispherical  vault.  The 
ocean  was  supposed  to  flow  round  this  plane 
as  a  horizon,  and  the  stars  to  rise  from  and 
again  set  on  the  circle  of  water;  and  those 
who  did  not  accept  this  rude  idea  from  daily 
observing  the  diurnal  reappearance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  regarded  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere as  a  cold  and  dark  abode,  communicat- 
ing with  the  upper  Earth  only  tlu'ough  the 
mouths  of  caves.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  during  so  lontr  a  period  of  time  such 
gross  ignorance  could  have  prevailed.  How- 
ever limited  was  the  extent  of  the  habitable 
earth  in  those  early  days,  the  positive  fact 
that  every  advance  upon  its  surface  in  any 
given  direction  disclosed  a  new  circular  plane, 
overpassing  that  which  preceded  it,  ought  to 
have  established  it  as  a  truth,  that  the  Earth 
was  at  least  a  rounded  mass,  disclosing  more 
and  more  of  its  rotundity  as  the  traveller  ad- 
vanced over  its  surface.  The  certainty',  too, 
that  the  Earth  must  have  had  an  under  side, 
either  solid  or  fluid,  or  both,  should  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  under  would  re- 
semble the  upper  side,  since  every  new  advance 
on  the  upper  side,  showing  its  rotundity, 
proved  that  tlie  part  of  the  under  side  not 
previously  discovered  was  rounded.  We  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  roundness  of  the 
Earth  would  have  been  discovered  by  actual 
observation,  liad  not  erroneous  opinions  been 
projiagated  by  the  poetry  and  mythology  of 
the  times. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  certain  measures 
of  time  le<l  to  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
movements  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  alter- 
nate recurrence  of  day  and  night,  as  shown 
in  the  Sun's  diurnal  course,  must  have  soon 
determined  the  length  of  a  day,  the  funda- 
mental unit  in  the  measure  of  time.  The 
study  of  the  Sun's  annual  course,  marked  by 
tlie  difl'erences  in  the  seasons,  though  of  greater 
difficulty,  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Sun's  annual  course,  or  to  the  length  of 
the  year,  and  also  to  the  determination  of  the 
equinoctial  and  solstitial  points. 

As  many  of  the  most  interesting  occupa- 
tions of  civil  life  depended  upon  the  seasons, 
the  division  of  the  year  into  four  parts  was 
indicated  by  the  wants  of  man,  as  well  as  by 
the  aspects  of  nature.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that  the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient 
Germans  had  only  three  seasons, — spring, 
summer,  and  winter;    and   it   is   curious,  as 
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remarked  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  that  in  our 
own  language  three  of  the  seasons  are  denoted 
b}'  Anglo-Saxon  words,  whereas  the  word 
autumn  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  Sir 
George  accounts  tor  this  by  remarking  that 
autumn  is  a  less  definite  season  ;  but  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  beautiful  decay  and  fall 
of  the  leaf,  are  not  as  characteristic  of  a  fourth 
season  of  the  year  as  the  torpor  of  winter, 
the  heat  of  summer,  or  the  revival  of  nature 
in  spring.  '  Beside  the  recurrence  of  the 
seasons,'  as  our  author  observes,  'there  were 
certain  special  and  local  phenomena  which 
returned  at  annual  periods;'  the  Etesian  winds 
for  example,  the  migration  of  birds,  and  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  time  was  measured 
by  years.  Homer  often  mentions  a  definite 
number  of  years.  As  Sir  George  remarks, 
each  Hellenic  city,  in  wliich  his  poems  were 
read,  must  have  conceived  that  the  siege  of 
Trov  occupied  ten  tropical  years,  and  that 
Ulysses  had  passed  eight  of  tlie  same  years 
in  the  island  of  Calypso.  'It  is  clear,'  he 
adds,  'that  from  an  early  period  there  must 
have  been  a  measure  of  the  age  of  man. 
Husbands  and  wives  must  have  known  each 
other's  age.  Parents  must  have  known  the 
age  of  their  children.  Hcsiod  advises  a  man 
to  marry  about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
his  wife  is  to  be  nineteen  years  old  at  her 
marriage.  The  same  early  poet  mentions  a 
boy  of  twelve  months  and  also  of  twelve  years. 
Homer  speaks  of  Nestor  having  outlived  two 
generations,  and  ruling  over  the  third.  Hesiod 
says  that  the  raven  lives  nine  generations  of 
man,  the  stag  four  generations  of  the  raven, 
the  crow  three  generations  of  the  stag, 
the  phcecix  nine  generations  of  the  crow, 
and  the  nymph  ten  generations  of  the 
phteijix.' 

Solon  measured  the  successive  ages  of  man 
bv  ten  periods  of  seven  years  each  ;  the  per- 
fection of  man's  physical  strength  being  in 
the  fourth  period,  from  28  to  35,  and  tlie  per- 
fection of  his  intellect  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  or  from  49  to  63  years  of  age. 

From  these,  and  various  other  facts.  Sir 
George  considers  it  certain  that  the  solar 
year,  with  its  equinoxes  and  solstices,  was 
rudely  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  remote 
period. 

Tlie  lunar  month  of  30  days  (29  days  12 
hours  44  minutes)  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  year  being  360  days, 
and  the  number  of  months  12.  The  lunar 
year,  however,  consisting  of  12  periodical 
lunations  of  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes,  was 
354  days  8  hours  48  minutes  30  seconds, — 
11  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year.  It  was, 
accoriling  to  Maciobius,  the  common  year  of 


the  Greeks,  and  it  appears  that  the  length  of 
the  month  was,  in  conformity  with  this,  only 
28  days. 

The  Greek  States  had  not  only  no  calendar 
of  time,  but  no  common  chronological  era  for 
fixing  the  relation  of  past  events.  The  Trojan 
war  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  foundation  of  Home  by  the  Romans. 
The  era  of  Nabonassar  was  employed  only  for 
astronomical  jnirposes.  Among  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  solar  year 
of  twelve  lunar  months  vvas  recognised  from  a 
remote  antiquity;  but  still  divergent  or  ab- 
normal years  are  said  to  have  been  used  by 
ancient  nations :  the  Arcadians,  a  year  of 
three  months ;  the  Carians  and  Acarnanians, 
one  of  six  months ;  the  Lavinians,  one  of  374 
days;  the  early  Egyptians,  one  of  three  or 
four  months;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  one 
of  ten  months,  or  304  days,  instituted  by 
Romulus.  Sir  George  Lewis  considers  most 
of  the  abnormal  years  as  not  having  been 
really  in  use.  The  decimestrial  year  of  the 
Romans  commenced  in  March,  and  consisted 
of  March,  April,  May,  Jinie,  Quintilis,  Sexlilis, 
September,  October,  Noreinber,  and  December, 
— those  marked  in  italics  having  30  days,  and 
the  rest  31  days,  or  304  in  all.  Numa  is  said 
to  have  reformed  the  year  of  Romulus  by 
adding  51  days,  to  make  a  year  of  355  days. 
Two  new  montlis,  January  and  February,  were 
prefixed  to  the  other  ten ;  but  as  this  new 
year  was  still  10|-  days  too  short,  Numa 
brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  solar  year 
by  intercalating  a  month  of  22  or  23  days  in 
alternate  years,  which  still  made  the  year  too 
long.  After  a  long  and  able  discussion  of 
the  discordant  opinions  of  Plutarch,  Livy, 
Macrobius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  of 
Niebuhr,  Greswell,  and  others,  on  the  Romu- 
lean  year  of  304  days,  Sir  George  Lewis  con- 
cludes 'that  it  never  had  any  real  existence, 
and  was  merely  a  fiction,  contrived  to  account 
for  the  numerical  names  of  the  Roman 
months.' 

At  an  early  period,  the  Greeks  had  made 
observations  on  the  fixed  stars,  and  even  given 
them  names,  and  grouped  them  into  con- 
stellaticms.  Homer  mentions  the  Pleiades, 
the  Hyades,  Orion,  Bootes,  and  the  Bear, 
which  he  says  is  also  called  the  Wain.  The 
Bear  alone,  of  all  the  constellations,  he  says, 
is  never  submerged  in  tlie  waves  of  the  ocean, 
and  keeps  watch  upon  Orion.  Hence,  it 
would  appear  that  the  constellation  of  the 
Bear  included  all  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  never  sets,  or  that  within  what  has 
been  called  the  circle  of  perjxtual  apparition. 
Bootes  is  described  as  'tardily  setting,'  and 
Sirius  as  the  'Dog  of  Orion.'  Hesiod  also 
mentions  three  stars  and  constellations,  and 
connects  the  difi'erent  operations  of  the  hu,s- 
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bandmati   with   their  rising,  setting,  and  cul- 
mination. 

The  phmets  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  early  times.  Ilesiod  refers  to  no 
planet.  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Jlesperus, 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Sappho.  The 
morning  and  the  evening  star  were  not  identi- 
fied till  the  age  of  Pythagoras.  This  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  the  planets  is  a  proof  that 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  early  astrono- 
mical knowledge  of  tlie  Greeks.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  rudest  observer  could  have 
seen  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars  in  their  direct 
and  retrograde  movements  among  the  stars, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
sometimes  passing  close  to  important  fixed 
stars,  and  frequently  suffering  occultation  by 
the  Moon,  without  recording  their  observa- 
tions, and  endeavouring  to  explain  them.  We 
cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  planetary 
astronomy  of  the  Greeks  has  been  lost. 

Mr.  Lewis  concludes  his  first  chapter  by 
showing  that  the  religion  and  mvthology  of 
the  early  Greeks  had  hardly  any  reference  to 
astronomy  or  to  the  worship  of  the  heaveidy 
bodies,  and  that  the  divination  of  the  same 
people  had  no  connection  with  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Like  other  people,  they  viewed  with 
alarm  eclipses,  comets,  and  meteoi's  ;  but  they 
had  no  system  of  astrology  till  they  received 
it  from  the  Chaldeans,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

After  detailing  in  liis  second  chapter  the 
mythological  stories  of  Atlas,  Hyperion,  Ura- 
nus, I'alamedes,  Chiron,  Museus,  and  Nau- 
sicaa.  Sir  George  Lewis  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  Thales,  which 
he  considers  '  the  earliest  historical  name  with 
which  we  can  connect  the  scientific  pursuit 
of  astronomy  in  (ireece.'  He  is  said  to  have 
flourished  between  639  and  546  B.C.,  and  to 
have  predicted  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians.*  Li  a  visit  to  Egypt, 
he  is  said  to  have  obtained  much  astronomi- 
cal and  geometrical  knowledge  ;  to  have  mea- 
sured the  height  of  the  pyramids  from  their 
shadows;  to  have  fixed  the  year  at  365  days; 
and  to  have  ascribed  solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
to  their  true  cause.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
determined  the  ratio  of  the  Sun's  diameter  to 
its  apparent  orbit,  and  to  have  found  that  the 
Moon's  diameter  was  the  726111  part  of  that 
of  the  Sun. 

With  such  astronomical  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  other  astronomical  opi- 
nions which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  :  such 
as  that  the  Earth  floated  upon  the  waters  like 

*  This  eclipse,  according  to  Mr.  Airy,  toolc  place 
on  the  28th  May,  585  B.C.,  when  Tbalt-s  was  5i 
years  of  age.     See  PItii.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  179. 


a  ship, — being  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by 

i  air, — and  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  uudei- 
lying  water  were  the  causes  of  earthquakes. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  Sir  George  Lewis 
justly  remarks,  that  IMuiles  was  not  cognisant, 
as  has  been  supposed,  of  the  spherical  form 
of  the  Earth.  We  cannot,  indeed,  see  any 
evidence  of  his  having  made  a  single  step  in 
astronomical  discovery  ;  and  Sir  Geor!>'e  is  of 
opinion  that  even  '  the  connection  of  Thales 
with  the  eclipse  is  subject  to  greater  doubts 

I  than  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse  itself.' 

The  alleged  reform  of  the  Athenian  calen- 

1  dar  by  Solon,  and  the  astronomical  opinions 
of    Anaximander,    Anaximenes,     Heraciitus, 

I  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  so  well 
elaborated  by  our  author,  are  hardly  worthy 

j  of  being  extracted,  from  the  contradictorj^ 
testimonies  of  ancient   writers.     If  genuine, 

I  the}'  exhibit  onlj'  the  ignorance  of  their  an- 

j  tliors,  and  they  do  not  constitute  the  smallest 

'  step  to  astronomical  truth. 

Although  Socrates  considered  astronomical 
inquiries  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  yet,  in 
his  day,  a  real  reform  of  the  calendar  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,'in  432  B.C.  In  the  Greek  year 
of  360  days,  and  in  the  reformed  year  of  So- 
lon of  354  days,  the  deviation  from  the  solar 
year  was  so  great,  that  an  intercalation  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  harmony  the  calendar 
and  the  seasons.  In  the  earliest  intercalation, 
— namely,  the  biennial  or  tricteric, — an  addi- 
tional month  was  inserted  in  every  alternate 
year.  The  next  intercalation  was  the  octen- 
nial, or  ocloateric,  which  assumed  very  nearly 
the  true  length  of  the  solar  year, — namely, 
365j  days.  Instead  of  determining  the  year 
as  we  do  by  the  Sun,  the  ancients  regulated 
its  length  by  fixing  the  calendar  months  by 
the  course  of  the  Moon,  and  bringing  the 
year  thus  obtained  (354  days)  into  harmony 
with  the  solar  year,  by  intercalary  days.  The 
deficiency  of  365| — 354  =  11^  dajs,  might 
have  been  made  up,  as  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Eudoxus,  by  a  quadrennial  interca- 
lation ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  any  Greek  calendar.  Although,  by  multi- 
plying 1 1^  days  by  4,  we  obtain  45,  an  even 
number  of  days,  yet  this  would  form  only  Ik 
lunar  months;  and  as  it  would  be  desired,  on 
grounds  not  only  of  convenience,  but  also  of 
religion,  to  intercalate  entire  months,  an  oc- 
tennial was  preferred  to  a  quadrennial  period. 
Since,  therefore,  11^x8=90  days,  or  3 
months  of  30  days,  a  month  of  30  days  was 
intercalated  in  the  3d,  5th,  and  8th  years,  in 
order  to  bring  the  year  of  354  days  into 
close  accordance  with  the  solar  year  of  305^ 
days. 

Owing  to  the  solar  year  being  365  days  5 
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hours  48  minutes  48  seconds,  a  deviation  of 
18  days  from  the  Moon  occurred  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  and  this  defect  was  cured  by  the 
Metonic  cycle  of  6940  days,  divided  into  19 
years  and  235  kmar  nionths;*  but  though  it 
made  the  nionths  coincide  more  closely  witli 
the  Moon,  it  made  the  year  agree  less  exactly 
with  the  Sun. 

The  Metonic  cycle  was  generally  used  in 
Greece;  and  Dr.  VVhewell  remarks,  that  it  is 
so  exact  as  to  be  still  used  in  calcuhiting  the 
time  of  new  Moon,  for  the  time  of  Easter. 
The  Greeks  had,  therefore,  attained  to  great 
accuracy  in  determining  the  lengths  of  the 
lunar  months  and  the  solar  year. 

As  Meton  had  taken  the  solar  year  at  365/^ 
days,  Tj-'^th  of  a  day  longer  than  the  year  of 
365^  days,  Callippus  proposed  a  new  cycle 
of  76  years,  quadrupling  the  Metonic  period. 
Deducting  one  day  from  this,  he  reduced  the 
solar  year  to  the  more  accurate  one  in  the 
oetoateric  cvcle.  The  hination  was  also  more 
exact,  so  that  the  Calliiipic  period,  harmoniz- 
ing more  closely  than  the  Metonic  with  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  was  used  by  scientific  astro- 
nomers, but  never  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  civil  calendar.     It  commenced  330  B.C. 

A  great  step  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  in  astronomy  l)y  I'hilolaus,  a  follower 
of  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Socrates.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  I'hilolaic  system,  sup- 
posed by  many  modern  writers  to  be  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  Copernican,  was  a  hypothesis 
which  belonged  to  the  disciple  or  to  his  master. 
At  all  events,  we  may  consider  it,  as  Sir 
George  Lewis  does,  as  the  dogma  of  the  Py- 
tliagorean  school,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
centur}'  b.c.  In  this  hypothesis,  an  invisible 
mass  of  fire  occupies  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  is  (jailed  '  the  hearth  of  the  universe,' 
■"the  watch-tovier  of  Jupitei','  'the  altar  of 
Nat\ire,'  etc_  Round  this  fire  revolve  ten 
bodies  in  circular  orbits:  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, the  fixed  stars;  next  the  five  planets, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury; 
then  the  Sun,  then  the  Moon,  and  then  the 
Earth ;  and  then,  solely  to  make  up  the  ten, 
the  Antichtlion,  a  body  nearer  to  the  central 
fire  than  the  earth,  and  invisible  to  the  EartKs 
inhabitants,  like  the  central  fire!  To  suppose 
such  a  system  in  any  way  resembling  the 
Copernican,  except  in  the  fancy  that  the 
Earth  is  a  revolving  body,  vi'ould  be  to  do 
violence  to  astronomical  truth.  Another 
view  of  the  -I'ytbagorean  doctrine,  supported 
by  Roth,  a  recent  writer,  is,  that  the  Earth 
was  the  centre  of  the  system,  with  the  fire  in 
its  centre,  and  the  Mocni  for  the  Antichthon. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  Music  of 

*  Hist.  Inductive  Scieueee,  vol.  i,  p.  128-132. 


the  Spheres  has  a  poetical  interest.  The 
planets  were  supposed  to  emit  sounds  from 
their  dift'erent  spheres,  wliich  were  combined 
into  a  liarmonious  symphony  :  the  Moon  re- 
presenting the  grave  end  of  the  scale,  the 
starry  sphere  the  highest,  and  the  most  rapid 
of  the  spheres  the  acute  end.  The  inaudibi- 
lity of  the  sounds  was  ascribed  to  their  liav- 
ing  been  constantly  heard  :  and  Cicero  tells 
us  that  they  were  so  loud,  '  as  to  transcend 
the  capacity  of  our  sense  of  hearing  1' 

The  opinions  of  Leucippus,  the  founder  of 
the  Atomic  philosophy,  and  of  his  friend  and 
disciple  Democritus,  exhibit  no  advance  to- 
wards truth.  That  the  planets  were  placed 
between  the  Moon  and  the  Sun,  which- was 
the  most  distant  body  from  the  Earth  ;  that 
the  Earth  was  a  circular  plane  suspended  in 
the  centre;  and  that  lunar  were  more  frequent 
than  solar  eclipses,  because  the  orbits  of  the 
two  bodies  were  unequal,  are  opinions  as- 
cribed to  Leucippus,  and  hardly  more  ridicu- 
lous than  those  of  his  disciple  E)emocritus, 
who  converted  the  circular  plane  of  his  mas- 
ter into  a  hollow  disc.  It  is  some  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  this  and  other  fancies,  that 
he  held  the  Sun  to  be  an  ignited  mass  of 
stone;  the  Moon  a  solid  bodv,  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys  ;  and  the  other  planets  of  the 
same  constitution.  He  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  of  difierent  mag- 
'nitudes,  and  at  dift'erent  distances  from  each 
other. 

In  our  author's  third  chapter  on  the  scien- 
tific astronomy  of  the  Greeks,  from  Plato  to 
Eratosthenes,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with 
facts  well  observed,  and  speculations  of  a 
somewhat  inductive  character.  Plato  appears 
to  liave  maintained  that  the  Earth  was  an 
immovable  sphere,  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  universe  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Tiinrous, 
that  he  supposed  it  to  roll  upon  its  axis.  Mr. 
Grote*  has  recently  maintained  that  the  word 
£iXXo(;-£v»]v  indicates  that  the  Earth  turns  toith 
the  cosmical  axis,  like  a  joint  of  meat  fixed 
upon  a  spit,  and  not  round  or  itpon  it,  as 
others  had  supposed.  Sir  George,  however, 
considers  the  Greek  word  as  meaning  revolv- 
ing, and  understands  from  it,  as  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  done,  that  the  Earth  turns 
round  the  axis  of  the  world  as  a  geometrical 
line. 

Plato  mentions  seven  planets  :  Lucifer  and 
Ilesperus,  the  morning  and  evening  star, 
which  he  regards  as  only  one  planet,  or  Eos- 
phorus  (Venus) ;  Stilbon,  or  Mercury  ;  Pyro- 
eis,  or  the  Fiery,  namely.  Mars ;  Phaethon 
(.Jupiter),  the  slowest  planet  but  one ;  and 
Pheneus  (Saturn),  the  slowest  of  them  all. 

*  Dissertation  entitled  Plato's  Doctrine  respecting 
the  notation  of  the  Earth.     London,  ISGO. 
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According  to  Eudoxus, 
Mercury,  ...     1  year. 
Venus,      ...     1     " 
Mars,         ...     2     " 
Jupiter,     ...  12     " 
Saturn,     ...  30     " 


Euilo.wi.s,  a  matliematician  and  a  geometer, 
executed  a  descriptive  map  of  the  heavens,  in 
two  parts;  one  called  Unoptron,  ov  Mirror, 
and  the  other,  the  Phenomena,  or  Appear- 
ances; and  it  continued  to  be  used  as  a  prac- 
tical manual  of  sidereal  astronomy  till  the 
si.xth  century  of  our  era.  He  conceived  the 
star.s  to  be  distributed  into  constellations,  with 
recognised  names,  and  he  defined  them  in 
relation  to  the  zodiac,  and  the  tropica!  and 
arctic  circles.  Eudoxus  takes  no  notice  of 
the  planets  in  these  works;  but  ho  had  the 
honour  of  giving  the  first  theory  of  their  mo- 
tion, which  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  He  employed  twenty-six 
revolving  spheres  for  producing  the  complex 
motions  of  the  planets — namely,  six  for  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  twenty  for  the  other  five 
planets.  The  following  are  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets  : — 

True  Time. 
0  years    87  days    23  hours. 

0  ■'      224     "        16     " 

1  "  321  "  23  " 
11  "  315  "  14  " 
29     "      174      "  1      " 

The  astronomical  opinions  of  Aristotle  have 
a  liigh  degree  of  interest,  considering  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  which  he  includes  in  his 
philosophy.  In  a  spheiical  universe,  the  celes- 
tial bodies  of  a  spherical  form  are  fixed,  moving 
only  with  the  spherical  orbs  to  which  they  are 
attached.  From  an  occultation  of  Mars  by  the 
Moon,  which  he  saw,  he  supposed  that  some  of 
the  planets  were  farther  from  the  Earth  than 
the  Sun  or  Moon.  Rejecting  the  absurd  opi- 
nions of  his  predecessors,  he  shows  that  the 
Earth  is  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
He  infers  the  spherical  figure  of  the  Earth 
from  the  eclipses  of  the  Moon,  and  from  the 
sphere  being  the  form  taken  by  matter  gravi- 
tating to  a  centre.  He  believes  that  its  size 
is  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  being,  according  to  the  mathe- 
maticians, 400,000  stadia  in  circumference. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  comets  from  planets 
from  their  wandering  beyond  the  zodiacal 
band;  but  he  regards  them  as  of  the  nature 
of  meteors,  and  as  existing  in  the  region 
round  the  Earth.  The  Milky  Way,  which 
Democritus  had  justly  regarded  as  a  collec- 
tion of  small  stars;  very  near  each  other,  was 
supposed  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
meteors. 

Hicetas  of  Syracuse,  probably  -a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Plato,  supposed  that  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  stars  might  be 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  Eaith  upon 
its  axis.  Heraclides  maintained  the  same 
doctrine;  bui  they  both  believed  that  it  held 
its  central  position  in  the  universe. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  n.o., 
astronomy   had   assumed   such   a  state,   that 


histories  of  its  progress  were  composed  by 
Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle. Without  a  motion  of  rotation  or  trans- 
lation, the  Earth  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  while  the  Sun,  Moon,  five  planets, 
and  the  fixed  stars  were  carried  round  it,  and 
attached  to  solid  transparent  spheres.  The 
use  of  astronomy  in  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  war,  had  been  pointed  out  by  Plato,  and 
the  Greeks  were  now  studying  it  in  its  practi- 
cal applications.  Meton  had  placed  a  sun- 
dial on  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  in  433  B.C.,  and 
by  this  instrument  the  day  was  divided  into- 
twelve  parts,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, — the 
length  of  the  hours,  as  well  as  the  day,  vary- 
ing with  the  seasons.  As  the  dial  was  useless 
in  cloudy  weather,  clepsydrae,  or  water-clocks, 
were  used  for  measuring  time  at  night,  or  in 
the  absence  of  the  Sun.  In  these  instruments, 
the  time  was  measured  by  the  flow  of  water 
from  an  orifice  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  ;  and 
they  were  used  in  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  for  regulating  the  length  of 
speeches  in  courts  of  justice.  Plato  is  said 
to  have  used  one  for  measuring  time  at  night, 
and  the  first  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
159  B.C.,  in  a  public  place  in  Rome.  Some 
time  later,  in  140  B.C.,  Ctesibius  erected  a 
complicated  clepsydra  at  Alexandria.  Sun- 
dials, consisting  of  a  hollow  basin,  and  a 
gnomon,  which  cast  its  shadow  on  the  hour 
lines,  had  been  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Sicily  after  the  first  Punic  war,  in  2C3  b.J., 
and  an  improved  one  by  Philippus  was  set  up 
in  100  B.C. 

Astronomy  was  now  treated  geometricallv 
by  Autolycus  and  Euclid,  in  woiks  still  ex-  P 
tant.  Autolycus,  who  fionrished  320-300 
B.C.,  wrote  a  treatise,  '  On  the  sphere  in  mo- 
tion,' and  another  '  On  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars.'  In  the  first,  the  Earth  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  starry  vault  is  explained  npon  this 
hypothesis.  In  the  second,  he  treats  of  the 
true  and  apparent  risings  and  settings  of  the 
stai's.  Euclid's  ti'eatise,  entitled  Phenomena, 
is  of  a  more  advanced  character.  The  Earth 
is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  univeise,  and 
immovable,  with  the  starr\-  sphere  revolving 
round  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  All  the 
stars  move  in  pai'allel  circles,  and  are  attached 
to  a  single  body,  having,  as  their  common 
pole,  a  star  visible  between  the  Bear.s,  which 
never  changes  its  place,  but  revolves  upon 
itself.  It  seems  strange  that  the  results  in 
this  treatise  should  have  required  the  genius 
of  a  Euclid  to  establish  them. 

Although  a  motion  liad  been  given  to  the 
Earth  by  Philolaus,  Plato,  and  Ilicetas,  the 
idea  had  never  been  received  by  a.stronomers. 
The  geocentric  system,  however,  so  univei'sal- 
ly  adopted,  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by 
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Aristarcbus  of  Samos,  who  flourislied  from 
about  320-250  n.c.  He  maintained  that  the 
Sun  and  the  fixed  stars  are  immovable,  the 
Earth  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  a  circle,  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  centre.  He  seemed  to 
consider  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  as  in- 
finite; but  Archimedes,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  new  system,  thinks  that  tliis 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  astronomer,  and 
gives  a  different  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
In  liis  system,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
planets ;  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  given 
the  Earth  a  rotatory  motion  also,  it  is  a  mea- 
gre, though  a  bold  anticipation  of  the  Coper- 
nican  hypothesis.  Its  boldness,  indeed,  was 
such  that  Cleanthes,  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  at  Athens,  declared  it  to  be  impious  to 
remove  from  its  sacred  and  central  position 
'the  heart  of  the  universe.' 

Archimedes,  so  well  known  by  his  discover- 
ies in  mechanics  and  optics,  was  known  also 
as  an  astronomer.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed an  orrery  in  brass,  which  showed  the 
revohitions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planets, 
and  the  nature  of  eclipses.  From  Syracuse, 
it  was  removed  by  Marcelhis  to  the  Temple 
of  Virtue,  at  Rome. 

Sir  George  Lewis  closes  this  chapter  of  his 
work  with  an  account  of  the  astronomy  of 
the  Alexandrine  school,  so  nobly  patronized 
by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt.  Treatises  on 
astronomy  were  written  by  Aristylhis  and 
TiTiiocharis  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C. ;  and  both  had  made  observations  on  the 
fixed  stars,  to  which  Ilipparchus  had  access. 
Conon  of  Samos,  a  friend  of  Archimedes, 
%  jnade  a.stronomical  observations  in  Italy,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  solar  eclipses  observed 
by  the  Egyptians.  Berenice,  the  Queen  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  on  his  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition,  in  24.3  B.C.,  had  dedicated 
a  lock  of  her  hair  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe- 
Aphrodite,  at  Zephyrum  ;  but  having  disap- 
peared from  the  temple,  Conon  placed  it  in  the 
heavens  as  the  constellation  Coma  Berenices. 

Eratosthenes,  wiio  flourished  between  270 
and  190  B.C.,  determined  the  circumference 
of  the  Earth  by  a  method  truly  scientific. 
The  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexandria, 
in  the  same  meridian,  had  been  ascertained 
to  be  5000  stadia.  The  zenith  distance  be- 
tween these  stations  was  found  by  Eratosthe- 
nes to  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  meridian,  or  7°  12';  and  hence  the 
circumference  of  the  Earth  was  250,000,000 
stadia,  or  31,000  miles,  which  is  nearly  700 
stadia  for  a  degree.  This  eminent  astrono- 
mer likewise  found  that  the  diameter  of  the 
Sun  was  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  Earth  ;  the  distance  of  the 
Sun,  804,000,000  stadia,  and  that  of  the 
Moon,  780,000  stadia. 


Apollonius  of  Perga,  a  cotemporary  of 
Archimedes,  and  celebrated  by  his  treatise  on 
the  Conic  Sections,  was  the  first  to  reject  the 
theory  of  revolving  spheres,  and  to  introduce 
that  of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  in  order  to 
explain  by  circular  movements  the  stations 
and  retrogradations  of  the  planets. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  inte- 
resting chapter  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  survey, 
— namely,  the  scientific  astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  from  Hipparchus  to 
Ptolemy.  The  astronomical  observations  of 
Hipparchus  were  made  between  102  and  127 
B.C.,  but  have  not  been  recorded  in  any  work 
of  his  own.  Our  knowledge  of  his  discoveries 
is  derived  principally  from  the  Almagest.,  or 
'  Mathematical  System'  of  Ptolemy.  Advanc- 
ing beyond  Eudoxus,  he  determined  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  by  their  right  ascension  and 
declination.  He  discovered  the  inequality  of 
the  Sun,  the  place  of  its  apogee,  and  its  mean 
motion.  He  determined  also  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  Moon,  of  its  nodes  and  of  its  apo- 
gee, the  equation  of  the  Moon's  centre,  and 
the  inclination  of  her  orbit.  He  discovered 
likewise  a  second  inequality,  without  being 
able  to  ascertain  its  law.  He  calculated 
eclipses  of  the  Moon,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic.  His  astro- 
nomical instruments  were  so  imperfect,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  approximate  within  a  degree 
of  the  truth,  though  his  errors  amount  fre- 
quently only  to  a  few  minutes.  His  hypo- 
thesis of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  by  which 
he  succeeded,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  in 
resolvino-  the  unequal  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  into  equable  circular  motions,  enti- 
tle him  to  a  high  place  among  astronomers. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Hippar- 
chus is  his  catalogue  of  1080  stars,  with  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  In  making  these 
observations,  he  discovered  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  or  an  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars  round  the  pole  of  the  Ecliptic. 
Although  this  motion  is  only  50  seconds  an- 
nually, yet  Hipparchus  announced  that  it  was 
between  59  and  30  seconds.  In  estimating 
the  labours  of  this  astronomer,  Delambre 
says,  that  when  we  '  reflect  upon  the  number 
of  his  works,  and  the  mass  of  calculations 
which  they  imjily,  we  must  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  men  of  antiquity, 
and  as  the  greatest  of  all  in  the  sciences 
which  are  not  purely  speculative.' 

During  the  three  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  Ilipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  astronomy 
made  little  progress.  The  astronomical  treat- 
ises of  Geminus  and  Cieomedes,  and  observa- 
tions by  Agrippa,  Menelaus,  and  Tlieon  of 
Smyrna,  were  written  and  made  in  this  inter- 
val. About  105  B.C.  Posidonius  constructed 
an  orrery  for  showing  the  daily  motion  of  tlic 
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Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planets.  He  computed 
also  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  by  a  me- 
thod different  from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  by 
which  he  found  it  to  be  240,000,000  stadia, 
or  30,000  miles.  He  made  the  Sun's  distance 
from  the  Earth  502,000,000  stadia,  and  the 
Sun's  diameter  .3,000,000  stadia;  and  he  was 
the  first  person  who  recognised  the  relation 
of  the  tides  to  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

An  important  use  of  astronomy,  and  indeed 
of  every  branch  of  science,  is  to  explain  those 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  which  have 
a  supernatural  character.  Solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  comets,  and  various  atmospherical 
phenomena,  are  sufficiently  rare  and  striking 
to  alarm  the  timid  and  the  ignorant.  Sir 
George  Lewis  has  given  some  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  effects  produced  by  eclipses. 
When  Pericles  was  about  to  set  sail  on  an 
expedition  against  the  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
iiese,  his  troops  and  his  own  pilot  were  struck 
with  terror  bj'  an  eclipse  which  took  place  at 
the  moment  of  embarkation.  He  instantly 
held  up  a  cloak  before  the  eyes  of  the  pilot, 
and  told  him  that  the  eclipse  was  no  more  a 
sign  of  calamity  than  the  cloak, — the  only 
difference  beino;,  that  the  body  which  pro- 
duced the  eclipse  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

When  the  Athenians,  about  20  years  after- 
wards, were  about  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Syracuse,  the  army,  and  Niciasthe  command- 
er, were  influenced  by  a  lunar  eclipse  in  pre- 
venting its  departure.  Although  an  expiration 
of  three  days  wa.'i  considered  necessary  for 
solar  and  lunar  phenomena,  yet  Nieias  made 
the  army  wait  for  a  whole  circuit  of  the 
Moon,  or  the  thrice  nine  davs  of  the  diviners, 
till  she  was  quite  purified  from  her  unclean 
embrace  of  the  shadow  of  the  Earth.  '  The 
moral,'  says  our  author,  '  which  Polybius 
draws  from  this  event,  is  the  necessity  of  as- 
tronomical knowledge  to  a  military  command- 
er. If  Nieias,  he  says,  had  understood  the 
true  nature  of  an  eclipse,  he  would  have 
turned  it  to  his  own  account;  for  he  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fear  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  enemy,  whose  ignorance  of 
eclijises  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Athenians, 
to  withdraw  his  army  and  escape  in  safety.' 
Columbus,  more  wise  than  the  Greek  com- 
mander, terrified  to  such  a  degree  the  Indians 
in  Jamaica  by  the  preiliction  of  an  eclipse, 
that  he  induced  them  to  supply  him  with 
provisions  for  his  crew. 

In  304  B.C.,  when  Pelopidas  was  about  to 
march  against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  his  army 
was  intimidated  by  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  expedition  was  discouraged  by  tlie  divi- 
ners. A  few  volunteers  and  mercenaries, 
however,  set  out  under  Pelopidas,  who  lost 
his  life   in    the   adventure.     A   similar  and 


more  fortunate  disregard  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
Moon  was  made  by  Dion,  in  persisting  in  his 
expedition  against  Dionysius,  in  opposition  to 
the  fears  of  his  soldiers,  though  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  diviners.  An  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  Moon,  which  preceded  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela  by  11  days,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  mutiny  in  the  army  of  Alexander, 
had  not  the  Egyptian  diviners  satisfied  the 
soldiers  that  the  Sun  was  the  fi'iend  of  the 
Greeks,  anil  the  Moon  of  the  Persians,  and 
therefore  that  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  forebode 
a  defeat  of  the  latter.*  When  the  fleet  of 
Agathocleswas  on  its  way  to  Africa,  an  eclipse 
of  the  Moon,  which  Mr.  Airy  makes  that  of 
the  14th  August  310  b.c,  filled  the  army 
with  consternation  ;  but,  as  it  had  not  hap- 
pened before  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
it  indicated  only  disaster  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  a  solar 
eclipse  in  the  history  of  Rome,  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  place  190  b.c, 
during  the  Apollinarian  Games.  About  22 
years  later,  a  lunar  eclipse  occurred  during 
the  campaign  of  ^Emilius  Paulus  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  but  of  which  the  ac- 
counts difler.  According  to  Livy,  a  tribune, 
Sulpicius  Gallus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  stated  to  the  assembled  soldiers  that 
the  Moon  would  be  eclipsed  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  September,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  hour ;  but  that,  as  it  was  produced  by 
natural  causes,  which  he  explained,  it  could 
not  be  considered  a  prodigy.  The  prophetic 
powers  of  Gallus  were  extolled  by  the  Roman 
soldiers;  while  the  Macedonian  army  and 
their  diviners  were  so  terrified  by  the  omen, 
that  their  camp  resounded  with  moans  and 
shrieks  till  the  Moon  recovered  her  usual 
form.  Although  Gallus  was  able  to  calculate 
eclipses,  yet  Cicero  thinks  he  had  not  leisure 
and  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  must  have 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  liis  soldiers  alter 
the  eclipse  had  commenced. 

When  the  Roman  legions  mutinied  in 
Pannoiiiain  14  a.d,,  on  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rius, an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  terrified  them  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  strove  to  relieve  the 
Moon's  sufferings  by  the  clattering  of  brass, 
and  the  noise  of  horse  and  trumpets.  The 
superstition  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  that 
the  Moon  was  bewitched  ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Thessalian  women,  wlio  had 
the  reputation  of  witchcraft,  could  draw  her 
down  from  her  course  by  magic  incantations 
and  herbs. 

Notwithstanding  these  vulojar  errors,  the 
causes  of  eclipses   were   well    known  to  the 

*  Mr.  Airy  thinks  tliat  tfiis  eclipse  was  tliat  of 
the  14th  of  March  479  b.c— Phil.  Trans.,  1853, 
p.  199. 
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Greeks,  as  is  proved  by  the  treatises  of  Gemi- 
]ius  and  Cleomedes ;  but  though  Epicurus 
admitted  that  the  Moon  might  be  eclipsed  iu 
tlie  Eartli's  shadow,  and  the  Sun  by  the 
Moon,  yet  he  held  that  an  eclipse  may  have 
several  causes, — such  as  a  partial  extinction  of 
the  light  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  or  even  by  the 
interposition  of  some  foreign  body  belonging 
to  the  Earth  or  to  the  heavens. 

The  calendar,  being  regarded  as  a  religious 
concern,  had  been  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  College  of  Pontiffs.  In  order  to 
bring  the  Roman  year  of  355  days  into  har- 
mony with  the  Sun,  an  intercalation  was  ne- 
cessary;  but  this  was  supplied  by  the  Pon- 
tiffs, and,  we  are  told,  in  such  a  dishonest 
manner,  that  '  they  falsified  the  time  in  order 
to  favour  or  to  spite  particular  magistrates  or 
farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  by  unduly 
lengthening  or  sliortening  the  term  of  their 
office  or  contract.' 

When  Julius  Caisar  was  Pontifex  Maxiinus, 
the  Roman  calendar  was  in  such  a  state,  that 
though  January  should  have  begun  soon  after 
the  winter  solstice,  the  errors  had  so  accumu- 
lated as  to  amount  to  90  days.  He  therefore 
rectified  this  state  of  matters  by  inserting  the 
regular  intercalary  month  Mercedonius,  of 
23  days,  and  two  additional  intercalary 
months,  containing  together  0*7  days,  which, 
added  to  the  3'ear  of  355  days,  made  a  tran- 
sition year  of -445  days.  The  month  of  Janu- 
ary having  thus  regained  its  proper  place, 
Ciesar  oi'derod  the  solar  year  of  365:^  days  to 
be  adopted  in  future.  To  keep  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seasons,  he  added  a  day  to 
April,  June,  September,  and  November,  and 
two  d.iys  to  January,  Sextilis,  and  December, 
making  the  355  days  up  to  305  days;  and 
he  provided  for  the  quarter  of  a  day  still 
wanting  by  the  intercalation  of  a  day  in  every 
fourth  year. 

Although  Julius  CcBsar  was  an  adept  in 
astronomy,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  trea- 
tise on  the  motions  of  the  stars,  yet,  in  re- 
forming the  calendar,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  Sosigines,  an  astronomer  of 
the  Alexandrine  school,  and  of  a  Roman  clerk 
of  the  name  of  Flavins.  Simple  as  is  the  in- 
terealatio)!  of  a  day  every  four  years,  yet  it 
was  neglected,  and  the  intercalation  made 
only  every  third  year.  The  conse(^|uence  of 
this  was,  that  Augustus  was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  intercalation  for  three  periods,  or 
twelve  years,  so  as  to  absorb  the  three  days 
in  advance.  The  difference  between  the  Ju- 
lian year  of  3G5;J:  days,  and  the  true  solar 
year  of  365d.  5h.  4Sm.,  was  still  11'  12"; 
and  as  this  had  accumulated  in  1581  to  ten 
days.  Pope  Gregory  provided  that  three  inter- 
calary days  should  be  omitted  every  four  cen- 
turies ;  and  this  is  the  calendar  now  in  use. 


Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  a  calen- 
dar as  a  measure  of  annual  time,  the  sun-dial 
and  the  clepsydra,  for  measuring  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  time,  were  very  imperfect,  and  were 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  monasteries  rich  enough 
to  purchase  them.  In  the  poorer  establish- 
ments they  liad  a  significator  horarum.  In 
order  to  discharge  this  duty  properly,  this 
marker  of  time  was  cautioned  '  not  to  listen 
to  stories,  or  to  hold  long  conversations  with 
any  one,  nor  to  inquire  what  is  done  by 
persons  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  lie 
must  be  always  intent  upon  his  duty,  and 
never  relax  his  observation  of  the  revolving 
spheres,  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  the  lapse 
of  time.  He  must  acquire  a  habit  also  of 
singing  psalms,  if  he  wishes  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  the  hours ;  for, 
whenever  the  Sun  or  stars  are  obscured  by 
clouds,  the  quantity  of  psalms  which  he  has 
sung  will  be  a  sort  of  clock  for  measuring 
time.'  In  other  monasteries  the  time  was 
measured  by  the  diminution  of  a  lighted 
cereus,  or  wax  taper.  Clocks  driven  by 
weights  and  wheels,  and  striking  the  Lours, 
were  not  introduced  till  the  eleventh  or 
twelftli  century,  and  the  ]>endulum  clock  of 
Iluvgen  not  till  the  seventeenth. 

No  part  of  astronomy  perplexed  the  early 
astronomers  more  than  the  place  and  relative 
position  of  the  planets.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  three  superior  and  the  three  infe- 
rior planets  had  been  noticed,  and  the  Sun 
was  pilaced  between  them  :  the  order  being — 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  the  Moon.  After  they  attained  to  this 
arrangement,  a  new  hypothesis  not  mention- 
ed bv  Ptolem}'  was  invented,  in  which  Venus 
and  Mercury  are  made  satellites  of  the  Sun, 
and  move  round  liim,  while  all  three  move 
round  the  Earth.  This  hypothesis  must  have 
l>een  known  early  after  Christ.  It  is  found 
in  the  work  of  Vitruvius,  in  that  of  Martianus, 
Capella,  and  in  the  astronomical  treatise  of 
Theon  of  Smyrna.  It  coincides  nearly  with 
the  Tvchonic  System  of  more  recent  times, 
in  whicli  the  liirth  is  immoveable  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  with  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  fixed  stars  revolving  round  it,  while  the 
five  planets  revolve  round  the  Sun,  the  throe 
superior  ones  surrounding  the  Earth,  and  the 
two  inferior  ones  lying  between  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun. 

We  have, already  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
Ptolemy  and  his  great  work,  entitled  '  The 
Mathematical  System,'  or  '  The  Almagest.' 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  between 
100  and  170  a.i>.,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
resided  at  Alexandria.  Having  had  access 
to  the  writings  of  Hipparchus,  and  being 
acijuainted  with  the  observations  and  works 
of  the   Greek  and  Alexandrine  astronomers, 
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he  was  able  to  enrich  his  Almagest  with  all 
the  theoretical  and  practical  information  of 
his  predecessors.  In  this  great  work,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  boohs,  of  which  Delanibre 
has  given  an  abstract,  occupying  nearly  350 
pages,  he  treats  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  of 
eclipses;  of  the  stars,  their  catalogues  and 
distances ;  of  tlie  planets,  and  their  retro- 
gradations  and  latitude;  and  of  the  JJilky 
Way,  and  the  spliere  ;  forming  almost  a  com- 
plete system  of  astronomy,  lie  considers  the 
Sun,  Jloon,  and  all  the  planets  as  moving 
round  the  Earth, — the  order  of  their  distances 
being,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Each  of  the 
superior  planets  was  moved  upon  an  epicycle, 
whose  centre  described  round  the  Earth  an 
excentric  in  a  time  equal  to  the  revolution  of 
the  planet.  The  period  upon  the  epicycle 
was  a  solar  revolution,  and  the  planet  was 
always  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  when  it 
reached  the  point  of  the  epicycle  nearest  the 
earth.  Each  of  the  inferior  planets  also 
moved  upon  an  epicycle,  whose  centre  de- 
scribed an  excentric  round  the  Earth  ;  but 
the  motion  of  this  point  was  equal  to  the 
solar  motion,  and  the  planet  described  its 
epicycle  in  the  time  corresponding  to  its 
present  revolution  round  the  Sun,  being 
always  in  conjunction  with  him  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  epicycle.  In  this  system  there 
was  no  way  of  determining  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  these  cycles  and  epicycles,  so 
that  the  variations  in  the  distances  of  the 
planets  were  not  represented  in  it.  Ptolemy 
knew  very  little  of  these  variations,  ovying  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  diameters  of 
the  planets ;  but  his  observations  on  the 
Moon  might  have  shown  him  his  mistake  in 
supposing  that  the  perigeal  diameter  of  the 
Moon  in  quadrature  was  nearly  double  that 
of  lier  apogeal  diameter  in  the  syzigies. 
Every  new  inequality,  as  La  Place  observes, 
discovered  by  observation,  loaded  the  system 
with  a  new  epicycle,  so  that  every  step  in 
astronomy,  in  place  of  confirming  it,  rendered 
it  more  and  more  complicated,  and  proved 
that  the  system  was  not  one  of  nature. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  Ptolemy 
was  that  of  the  lunar  inequality  called  the 
Evection.  Ilipparchus  had  observed  great 
anomalies  in  the  Moon's  motion  in  her  qua- 
dratures, and  Ptolemy,  having  studied  them 
with  care,  determined  their  amount  and  their 
law.  Ptolemy  confirmed  the  discovery  of  the 
motion  of  the  equinoxes  made  by  Hipparchus. 
By  a  comparison  of  his  own  with  ancient  ob- 
servations, he  proved  the  immobility  of  the 
stars,  their  latitude  being  nearly  constant 
below  the  Ecliptic,  and  their  motion  in  lon- 
gitude being  only  a  degree  in  eighty  years, 
as  Hipparchus  had  conjectured.    In  reference 


to  the  fixed  stars,  Ptolemy  made  a  great  step 
beyond  his  predecessors.  Observing  no  pa- 
rallax in  the  stars,  and  that  the  plane  of  the 
visible  horizon  cut  the  celestial  sphere  into 
two  equal  parts,  he  concluded,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Earth  was  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  stars. 
It  has  been  generally  thought  that  Ptolemy's 
Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  which  forms  the 
Seventh  Book  of  his  Almagest,  was  nothing 
more  than  that  of  Hipparchus  reduced  to  his 
lime,  by  means  of  a  precession  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points  of  a  degree  in  84  years.  But  this 
is  a  charge  without  an}'  solid  foundation. 
Ptolemy  tells  us  distinctly,  that  he  observed 
the  stars  contained  in  his  Catalogue  even  to 
those  of  the  sixth  magnitude  ;  and  it  would 
require  very  strong  evidence  to  justify  so 
serious  an  imputation  upon  the  truth  and 
honour  of  so  great  a  man.  But  astronomy 
is  not  the  only  science  which  owes  obliga- 
tions to  Ptolemy.  His  collection  of  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  all  places  known 
in  his  day  ;  his  treatises  on  music,  chrono- 
logv,  gnomonics,  and  mechanics  ;  but,  above 
all,  his  optics,  evince  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  place  him  high  in  the  lists  of 
astronomy  and  philosophy.  His  work  on 
optics,  which  has  been  discovered  only  in  our 
own  day,  is  a  remarkable  piroductioii.  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  was  found  in  the  lloyal 
Librai'y  of  Pai'is ;  and  though  mentioned  by 
La  Place,  was  first  made  known  by  Hum- 
boldt. It  consists  of  five  books,  the  first  of 
whii-h  is  wanting,  but  which  treated  of  the 
relation  between  light  and  vision.  The  other 
books  treat  of  various  parts  of  optics  ;  but 
the  last  book  is  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
It  contains  physical  experiments,  so  well 
made,  as  to  have  no  parallel  among  the 
ancients ;  and  he  gives  a  theory  of  astrono- 
mical refractions  more  complete  than  that  of 
any  author  previous  to  Cassini. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  'on  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,'  Sir  George 
Lewis  discusses  very  ably  the  claims  which 
have  been  so  strongly  urged  by  many  ancient 
writers  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  astronomy.  That 
the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  priests  were  the 
originators  and  inventors  of  astronomy  and 
geometry  ;  that  their  astrononncal  observa- 
tions include  periods  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, nay  myriads,  of  years  ;  and  that  the 
Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  derived  all  their 
knowledge — astronomical,  chronological,  and 
geometrical — from  the  Egyptians,  are  opi- 
nions maintained  by  many  ancient  writers, 
and  believed,  we  fear,  even  by  some  modern 
speculators.  Sir  George  Lewis  disposes  of 
these  extravagant  opinions  in  the  following 
manner : — 
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'  The  true  cliiiracter  both  of  tlie  Babylonian 
and  E^'y[)tian  priests  as  astronomers  seeius  to 
liave  been,  that  from  an  early  ptriod  they  had, 
induced  by  the  clearness  of  their  sky,  and  by 
tbeir  seclusion  and  leisure — perhaps  likewise 
stinnilated  by  some  religious  motive — been 
nstronomioal  observers.  Their  observations  were 
rude,  and  unassisted  by  instruments;  and  were, 
doubtless,  but  irregularly  and  imperfectly  record- 
ed. It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  they 
■were  directed  particularly  to  phenomena,  sueli 
as  eclipses,  to  which  a  superstitions  interest 
uttached.  AVe  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
capacity  and  tendencies  of  the  Oriental  mind, 
suppose  that  either  of  these  nations  ever  rose  to 
the  conception  of  astronomy  as  a  science;  that 
they  treated  it  with  freometrical  methoils ;  or 
that  they  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  the 
universe  founded  upon  an  inductive,  or  even 
upon  a  speculative  basis.  The  knowledge  of 
geometry  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  seems  mere- 
ly to  have  grown  out  of  their  skill  in  lanJ- 
measuring.  All  the  extant  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  the  scientific  geometry  of  the  Greeks 
was  exclusively  their  own  invention.  It  may 
be  douliteil  vi/hether  any  Ohaldean  or  Egyptian 
priest  had  a  mind  sutficiently  trained  in  abstract 
reasoning  to  be  able  to  follow  the  demonstrations 
of  the  i>roperties  of  the  conic  Sections  invented 
by  A[iolh>nius.  They  furnished  to  some  extent 
the  raw  material  of  ol)servation,  but  the  Greeks 
converted  these  indigested  facts  into  a  system.' 

But  though  the  Eg'yptians  made  little 
progress  in  scientific  astronomy,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  made  some  steps-  in  reference 
to  the  calendar  and  the  division  of  time.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  360  days,  with  five  intercalaiy 
days,  making  a  year  of  .S65  days ;  but  as 
they  seem  not  to  have  disposed  of  the  odd 
one-fourth  of  a  day,  their  year  was  less  accu- 
rate than  that  of  the  Greek  octaeteric  cycle. 
The  canicular  or  Sothiac  period  of  14fil 
years,  commencing  at  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  dog-star,  and  to  wliicli  so  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached  by  some  modern 
writers,  is,  in  Sir  George  Lewis's  opinion,  an 
imaginary  cycle  never  used  in  practice,  and 
apparently  of  late  origin,  though  founded  on 
a  simple  computation,  which  rests  exclusively 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  year  of  365;^  days 
with  that  of  365  days.  '  What  this  cycle 
really  attests,'  he  adds,  '  is  the  retention  of 
a  civil  year  of  365  days,  after  it  was  known 
that  the  true  year  was  longer  by  a  quarter  of 
a  day.' 

The  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians; 
but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  recent 
authors  that  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
the  (ireeks  in  the  Alexandrine  age.  '  iVInoh 
mystical  erudition,'  says  Sir  George  Lewis, 
'  has  been  bestowed  on  the  origin  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac;  but  by  the  researches  of  Le- 
tronno  and  Idoler,  the  subject  has  been  with- 


drawn from  the  transcendental  region,  and 
reduced  within  the  bounds  of  general  know- 
ledge. A  huge  frost-work  edifice  of  fanciful 
coniectures  has  been  melted  by  Letrorme's 
determination  of  the  date  of  the  Zodiac  of 
Tentyra  to  the  reign  of  Nero.' 

But  whatever  was  the  amount  of  the  Chal- 
dean astronomj',  their  astronomers  practised 
the  art  of  divination.  The  planets  and  cer- 
tain stars  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
birth  of  individuals,  and  to  shed  a  blessed  or 
a  malignant  influence  over  tlieir  future  life. 
The  astrology  founded  upon  this  idea  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  and  also  taught  to  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Italy  and 
Ronie.  The  influence  of  the  planets,  etc., 
over  individuals  was  extended  to  nations. 
The  fortunes  of  Rome  were  calculated  from 
its  natal  day  on  the  21st  of  April;  and  the 
nativity  even  of  the  world  was  brought  with- 
in the  range  of  astrology,  by  supposing  that 
the  sign  Aries  was  on  the  meridian  at  the 
creation  ! 

The  astrology  of  the  Chaldeans  was  the 
more  readily  diffused  in  Greece  and  Italy 
from  several  causes,  the  most  powerful  of 
which,  according  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  were 
its  resemblance  to  the  meteorological  astro- 
logy of  the  Greeks,  their  belief  in  the  con- 
version of  the  souls  of  men  into  stars,  the 
cessation  of  oracles,  and  the  belief  in  a  tute- 
lary genius.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Chaldeans  foretold  the  weather  from  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  certain  stars. 
The  Chaldeans  held  that  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  weather  returned  during  a  period 
of  twelve  solar  years.  'The  astrology  as 
practised  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was,'  as  Sir  George  Lewis  remarks, 
'  an  intricate  and  abstruse  system.  Its  pro- 
fessors were  popularly  called  mathematicians, 
and  it  involved  more  reasoning,  and  demand- 
ed more  constructive  ingenuity,  than  the 
modern  pseudo-sciences  of  phrenology  and 
homoeopathy.' 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  our  author,  at  any  length, 
from  his  survey  of  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients,  through  his  interesting  and  valuable 
chapters  on  the  Early  History  and  Chronology 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  which  occupy 
more  than  a  third  part  of  his  volume.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
and  value  of  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
and  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when 
so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unsettle 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  In  this  dis- 
cussion. Sir  George  commences  with  a  period 
of  Egyptian  history  of  145  years  (670  to  5'20 
n.  c),  from  the  contpiest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byses  to  its  annexation  to  the  Persian  empire, 
during  which  the  successions  of  its  sovereigns 
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appi'ar  f,o  rest  on  historical  grounds.     This 
pcrioti  inchides 

P>aininetious,  670-616  B.  o. 
Neco,  616-600     " 

Psaiiuiies,         600-595     " 
Apries,  595-570     " 

Aniasis,  570-526     " 

Psaminenitus,  526-523     " 

In  inquiring  into  the  Egyptian  clironolngy 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Psanimeticus,  Sir 
Georire  Lewis  draws  his  intbrniation  from 
Herodotus,  Plato,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and 
Diodorus,  all  of  whom  profess  to  derive  their 
knowledge  from  the  same  source — from  the 
sacred  books,  from  authentic  registers  of  the 
native  priests,  and  from  oral  communication 
with  the  priests  themselves.  After  giving  a 
full  account  of  these  barren  chronologies,  in 
which  only  a  very  small  number  of  historical 
notices  are  to  be  found.  Sir  George  compares 
them  together,  in  order  to  determine  their 
credibility.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is, 
that  the  accounts  are  entirely  discordant,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  by  anv  legitimate  me- 
thod. He  can  find  no  good  reason  for  pnjfer- 
ring  one  to  another.  He  does  not  suppose  that 
the  priests  intentionally  deceived  the  historian, 
or  that  their  information  w.as  incorrectly 
reported  or  transcribed  ;  and  having,  there- 
fore, no  sufficient  reason  for  selecting  any  one 
of  these  systems,  lie  is  compelled,  hy  the  laws 
of  historical  evidence,  to  reject  them  all. 

This  want  of  credibility  is  specially  evinced 
by  man)'  of  the  puerile  facts  and  fabulous 
stories  which  these  narratives  contain.  In 
Manetho's  narrative,  Menes  is  said  to  have 
been  torn  in  pieces  bv  a  hippopotamus,  wliich 
is  a  herliivorous,  and  not  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal. Under  Neperchores,  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  were  for  eleven  days  mixed  with  honey, 
and  there  was  a  preternatural  enlargement  of 
the  moon !  Sesostris  was  live  cubits  high  ; 
and  under  Bocchoris  a  lamb  spoke,  and  is 
said  by  ^lican  to  have  had  eight  feet  and 
two  tails  ! 

Several  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  liave 
endeavoured  to  give  credibility  to  these  dis- 
cordant narratives,  in  order  to  palliate  their 
extravagant  character,  or  to  make  the  Egvptian 
chronology  harnioidze  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  has  been  done  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  Egyptian  year  was  anciently  a 
single  ciicuit  of  the  moon;  and  in  more 
recent  times,  that  it  was  four  months.  The 
hypothesis,  that  it  consisted  only  of  a  day,  is 
still  more  unfounded.  Sir  John  Marsham 
reduces  the  Egyptian  periods  by  arranging 
successive  dynasties  in  parallel  lines,  and  gets 
rid  of  a  portion  of  time  by  making  the  reigns 
contemporary. 

The  method  of  transmuting  the  Egyptian 
chronology  adopted  by  Baron  Bunsen,  in  his 


recent  woi'k  on  Egypt,  is  avowedly  the  same 
as  that  which  Niebuhr  applied  to  Roman 
history.  From  the  discordant  versions  of 
this  history  given  by  different  classical  writers, 
Niebuhr  reconstructed  a  new  historical  nar- 
rative on  an  arbitrary  hypothetical  basis  of 
his  own,  producing  unsound  results  '  by  in- 
frenions  conjecture,  bold  and  startling  com- 
binations, specious  analogies,'  and  by  '  the 
display  of  imposing  jiaradox  and  dazzling 
erudition.'  But  whatever  advantages  this 
method  possessed  in  the  transmutation  of 
llonian  antiquity,  where  we  have  at  least  a 
full  and  continuous  narrative,  it  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  ancient  Egyptian  history, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  little  more 
than  chronology,  or  a  string  of  royal  names. 
'  In  this  most  unattractive  field  of  hypothe- 
tical speculation,'  as  Sir  George  Lewis  vifell 
remarks,  'the  historian  is  condemned  to 
make  bricks  without  straw.  Instead  of  de- 
molishino-  and  rebuildini;  constitutions,  instead 
of  creating  new  states  ot  society  out  ot  ob- 
scure fragments  of  lost  writers,  he  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  arithmetical  process.  Accordingly, 
the  operations  of  Bunsen  and  other  modern 
writers  upon  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt, 
rather  resemble  the  manipulation  of  the 
balance-sheet  of  an  insolvent  company  by  a 
dexterous  accountant  (who,  by  transfers  of 
capital  to  income,  by  the  suppression  or 
transposition  of  items,  and  by  the  alteration 
of  bad  into  good  debts,  can  convert  a  de- 
ficiency into  a  surplus)  than  the  conjectures 
of  a  speculative  historian,  who  undertakes  to 
transmute  legend  into  history.' 

Sir  George  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
Eiryptologists  set  at  nought  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  and  make  the  most  un- 
bounded deniandsupon  our  credulity.  'L'^nder 
their  potent  logic  all  identity  disappears ; 
everything  is  subject  to  become  anything 
but  itself.  Successive  dynasties  become  con- 
temporary dynasties:  one  king  becomes 
another  king,  or  several  other  kings,  or  a 
fraction  of  another  king  ;  one  name  becomes 
another  name  ;  one  number,  another  number; 
and  one  place,  another  place  !' 

In  order  to  illustrate  Bunseu's  system  of 
reconstruction,  Sir  George  takes,  as  an  ex- 
ample, Sesostris,  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
names,  whose  historical  identity  is  dissolved 
and  recompounded  by  the  Egyptologists. 
Bunsen  identifies  one  portion  of  him  with 
Tosorthus  (Sesorthus  of  Eusebius),  the  second 
kinn-  of  the  third  dynasty,  icho  lived  1799 
years  later'  lie  then  identifies  another 
portion  of  him  with  Sesonchosis,  a  king  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty;  and  'a  third  portion  of 
Sesostris  is  finally  assigned  to  himself!' — the 
great  sovereign  being  thus  reconstructed  from 
his   three    fragments.      Lepsius,    the   other 
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famous  Egyptologist,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  Burisen — the  one  assigning  Sesostris  to 
the  old,  and  the  other  to  the  new  empire,  at 
dates  differing  3,793  years! — but  'agrees 
with  him  iu  thinking  that  Sesostris  is  not 
Sesostris.'  '  What  shonld  we  think,'  says 
Sir  George,  'if  a  new  sclioolof  writers  on  the 
history  of  France,  entitling  themselves  Fran- 
cologists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the 
leading  critics  were  to  deny  that  Lonis  XIV. 
lived  m  the  seventeenth  centiny,  and  were 
to  identify  him  with  Hercules,  or  Eomulus, 
or  Cyrus,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Charle- 
magne ;  while  another  leading  critic  of  the 
same  school,  agreeing  in  the  rejection  of  the 
received  hypothesis,  as  to  his  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  XIII.,  were  to  identity  him 
with  Najioleon  I.,  or  Louis  Napoleon  V 

After  some  justly  sarcastic  observations  on 
the  attempt  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  to  discover 
the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid.  Sir  George 
gives  the  following  admirable  description  of 
an  Egyptologist ;  '  His  imagination  is  cap- 
tivated with  the  faculty  of  creating  or  anni- 
hilating dynasties  by  a  stroke  of  his  magic 
pen;  he  becomes,  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  astrologers,  a  "  chronocrator."  He 
likewise  appears  to  possess  a  sort  of  reflex 
second  sight,  by  which  he  is  able  to  look 
back  into  the  unknown  past,  and  discern 
images  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes.  Ho  can 
evoke  a  great  mediaBval  period  of  antiquity, 
which  has  hitherto  been  wrapped  in  oblivion. 
If  his  pretensions  to  these  gifts  are  admitted, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  readers,  by  his  familiar  handling 
of  subjects  remote  from  ordinary  studies,  he 
is  regarded  as  a  historical  seer,  elevated  far 
above  those  obscure  chroniclers  who  occupy 
themselves  with  digesting  the  occurrences  of 
well-attested  history.' 

Having  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Egyptians  Iiad  an  ancient 
indigenous  literature,  which  has  perished,  and 
to  which  the  ancient  writers  had  access.  Sir 
George  proceeds  to  examine  the  support 
which  the  Egyptologists  draw  from  the  hiero- 
glyph ical  inscriptions  on  ancient  Egyptian 
buildings,  admitting  that  if  these  inscriptions 
were  made  by  public  autliorit_y,  contained  a  re- 
cord of  contemporary  events,  and  were  written 
in  a  language  which  could  be  read  and  inter- 
preted correctly,  they  would  furnish  a  solid 
basis  of  trustworthy  history  and  chronology. 
None  of  these  qualities,  however,  are  found 
in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  of  which  we 
have  three  different  accounts  by  authors  con- 
temporary with  the  inscriptions.  All  these 
agree  in  describing  the  system  as  ideographic, 
and  not  as  alphabetical ;  whereas  Cham- 
pollion,  the  great  founder  of  the  scheme  of 
hieroglyphical    interpretation    employed    by 


the  Egyptologists,  maintains  that  the  hieio- 
glyphs  are  symbols,  not  of  ideas,  but  of 
alphabetic  sounds.  In  adopting  this  view, 
therefore,  Bunsen  rejects  the  only  positive 
evidence  which  we  have  from  antiquity.  As 
the  tradition  of  the  language  is  lost  beyond 
recovery,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find 
the  ancient  Egyptian  in  the  modern  Coptic, 
written  in  Greek  letters  ;  but  even  Schwartz, 
who  believes  the  Coptic  to  have  been  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests, 
admits  thu  difficulties  of  such  a  hypothesis. 
'T!ie  remains  of  the  Coptic,'  as  Sir  Goorge 
observes,  '  do  not  descend  beyond  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  are  exclusively  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  belong  to  a  sphere 
of  ideas  from  which  the  ancient  religion  and 
polity  of  Egypt  are  altogether  excluded.' 

But  whatever  view  we  take  of  these  points, 
the  historical  knowledge  derived  from  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  is  meagre  and  of  small 
amount.  We  have  certain  names  of  kings, 
but  no  coherent  chrouologv,  and  no  events 
in  their  reigns.  If  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  hieroglyphical  .writings 
are  correct,  we  may  take  them,  as  our  author 
observes,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  and  may 
be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  worth  know- 
ing. 'The  work,'  he  adds,  'of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  upon  ancient  Egypt,  which  speaks 
to  the  eye,  is  far  more  instructive  than  the 
efforts  to  address  the  mind  through  the 
restored  language  of  the  Egyptians.  It  may 
be  feared  that  the  future  discoveries  of  the 
Egyptologists  will  be  attended  with  results  as 
worthless  and  as  uncertain  as  those  which 
have  hitherto  attended  their  ill-regarded  and  i 
barren  labours.' 

In  order  to  see  how  far  the  accounts  of  As- 
syrian antiquity  favour  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  scientific  astronomy  at  Babvlon 
in  remote  times.  Sir  Geoige  Lewis,  in  his  se- 
venth chapter,  gives  us  the  early  Assyrian 
history  according  to  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Be- 
rosus,  Syncellus,  and  Eusebius  ;  and  he  shows 
that  tliere  is  such  a  discordance  in  their  ac- 
counts that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  them.  The  points  of 
agreement  are  so  rare,  that  they  appear  to 
relate  to  different  countries — 'differing  in 
the  duration  of  the  empire,  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  foundation,  the  time  and  mode 
of  its  overthrow,  the  names  of  the  kings,  their 
acts,  and  the  duration  of  their  reigns.'  Fruit- 
less attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize 
these  accounts,  by  supposing  a  double  Assy- 
rian empire  in  relation  to  time,  and  a  double 
Assyrian  empire  in  relation  to  space — one 
with  its  capital  at  Nineveh,  and  another  with 
its  capital  at  Babylon. 

The  earliest  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  PhnI,  who  lived  about 
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772  B.C.  His  successors  named  in  Scripture 
(though  the  reigns  may  not  be  continuous) 
were  the  following  : — 

Phul,       .        .        .        .        772  B  o. 

Tiglath  Pileser         .        .        741  " 

Shalnianezer    .         .         .         722  " 

Sargoii     ....         ■  " 

Sennacherib     .         .         .         714  " 

EsarliadJon,  liis  son  .         " 

Baladan,  kiiip  of  Babjlon*       700  " 
NebucbaJnezzar      .           G05-561  " 
Evil  Meroducb,  liis  son,             561  " 
BaUbazzar,  last,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, detlironed  in  .        .    ~    638  " 

Sir  George  Lewis  terminates  this  most  in- 
teresting-and  instructive  chapter  by  a  discus- 
sion of  tlie  evidence  as  to  tiie  duration  of 
mankind,  furnished  by  the  existence  of  great 
works  executed  in  Assyria  and  Egypt  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus;  and  he  concludes 
that  a  long  period  of  time  is  not  necessary  to 
account  for  their  construction,  and  that  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  placing  those  in  Eoypt, 
and  the  walls  of  great  buildino-s  in  Babvlon, 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  1012  b.c.  '  The  conjectural 
arguments,'  he  adds,  '  founded  upon  uncer- 
tain astronomical  reconls,  bv  whicli  a  hio-h 
antiquit}'  is  assigned  to  the  Earth,  have  been 
rejected  by  Cuvier,  and  ai'c  now  generally 
abandoned.  Many  of  them  have  been  exa- 
mined in  the  course  of  the  pi'esent  treatise, 
and  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  foun- 
dation.' 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  limited  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
notice  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  last  chapter  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Pbcenicians.  With  the 
same  varied  learning  and  acute  criticism 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, he  has  shown  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
sailed  to  a  very  small  distance  beyond  their 
settlement  at  Gades,  and  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  they  had 
navigated  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  ob- 
tain tin  and  amber  from  Northern  Europe,  to 
supply  the  nations  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Britain  was  no  doubt 
the  country  from  which  the  tin  sold  by  the 
Pbcenicians  to  the  Greeks  was  principally  ob- 
tained; but,  in  place  of  its  having  been  car- 
ried to  Gades  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  was 
sent  by  the  overland  route  across  Gaul,  and 
shipped  by  the  Phosniciaus  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  A  similar  argument  in  favour 
of  the  distant  Phoenician  voyages,  derived 
from  the  early  use  of  amber,  is  similarly  dis- 
posed of  by  our  authoft  The  trade  with  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber 
is    found,  in   place    of  being  carried   on  by 

*  A.  contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  725-696  b.c. 


Phoenician  ships  through  the  Sound,  was  car- 
ried on  by  land  by  native  travelling  mer- 
chants to  the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles. 
The  alleged  voyage  of  Pytheas  to  tlie  Ultima 
Tliule,  which  favours  the  idea  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian trade  by  sea  with  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe,  is  shown  to  be  a  fiction  ;  and  the 
same  stigma  is  fixed  upon  the  celebrated  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  by  Neco,  as  recorded 
by  Herodotus,  and  as  giving  probability  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Phoenicians  had  not  only 
sailed  to  the  amber  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but 
had  reached  even  America. 

In  concluding  his  fourth  chapter  on  the 
scientific  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Sir  George  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Geocentric  and  the  Heliocentric, 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,  systems  of 
the  universe  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  we 
cannot  concur  in  the  views  which  lie  has  ex- 
pressed : 

'  Tlie  Copernican  system  of  the  universe,'  he 
observes,  '  and  its  subsequent  completion  by  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  have 
had  a  fiurely  scientific  value,  and  have  exercised 
scarcely  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  .  The  annual  measure  of  time  has  received 
no  improvement  since  the  modern  astronomical 
revolution.  With  regard  to  the  determination 
of  a  ship's  place  at  sea  by  astronomical  nii-thods, 
the  invention  of  chronometers  has  been  far  more 
important  than  any  improvement  in  astronomi- 
cal theory.  If  the  ancients  had  known  the  tele- 
scope and  the  clock,  theirscientific  methods  would 
have  sufficed  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes, 
altliougli  they  might  have  held  to  the  Gui  centric 
hypothesis.  Astronomy,  as  it  has  been  deve- 
loped by  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Xewton,  and 
thfir  modern  successors,  has  been  tre.ited  by 
mathematical  methods  requiring  the  highest 
stretcli  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  has  tarnish- 
ed materials  for  subhme  contemplation.  But  it 
is  a  science  of  pure  curiosity  ;  it  is  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  a 
field  which  human  interests  can  never  enter. 
An  attempt  has  been  ma'de  Ijy  some  astronomers 
to  distinguish  between  the  solar  system  and 
sidereal  astronomy;  but  the  distinction  rests  on 
no  .solid  foundation.  Tlie  periodic  times  of  Ura- 
nus, the  nature  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  occnl- 
tations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  are  .as  far  retnoved 
from  the  concerns  of  mankind  as  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  or  tlie  northern  position  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Science  ought,  indeed,  to  be  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake  ;  and  the  human  mind  can 
be  worthily  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge which  can  never  lead  to  any  practical  re- 
snh.  But  if  the  astronomical  science  of  the  an- 
cients was  less  exact  and  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  moilerns,  it  had  a  closer  bearing  upon 
human  aftairs,  and  it  nearly  exhausted  tlio.se  de- 
partments which  are  useful  to  mankind.' 

In  these  paragraphs  there  are  three  pro- 
positions which  have  greatly  surprised  us,  and 
which  we  regret  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
influence   which    their    general    acceptance 
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must  have  on  tlie  future  patronage  not  only 
of  astronom_v,  but  of  every  other  science. 

1.  That  the  ancient  astronomy  liad  a 
closer  bearing  than  the  modern  on  human 
affairs,  and  had  nearly  exhausted  what  was 
useful  to  mankind. 

2.  That  the  modern  astronomy  exercises 
scarcely  any  practical  influence  on  the  affaiis 
of  mankind,  and  is  a  science  of  pure  curiosity, 
in  a  field  which  human  interests  can  never 
enter. 

3.  That  there  is  no  solid  distinction 
between  the  solar  system  and  sidereal  astro- 
nomy. 

In  this  comparison  of  ancient  with  modern 
astronomy  we  cannot  concur.  The  only 
practical  result  of  the  ancient  astronomy  was 
the  partial  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which 
it  took  them  more  than  2000  years  to  effect; 
for  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  was 
not  obtained  till  the  Copernican  system  was 
announced.  But  what  a  meagre  boon  to 
society  was  this,  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages which  navigation  and  geography  have 
derived  from  the  perfection  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  tables,  and  even  from  those  of  the 
planets.  It  was  to  promote  these  great 
practical  purposes  that  the  observatory  of 
Greenwich  was  founded,  and  that  rewards 
were  given  b}^  the  British  Government  to 
Euler  and  Tobias  Mayer  as  the  improvers  of 
the  lunar  theory.  If  human  interests  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  astro- 
nomy, how  can  we, Justify  the  Government 
for  supporting  with  the  public  money  that 
noble  institution  at  Greenwich,  which  has 
done  such  valuable  work,  and  is  still  doing  it 
under  Mr.  Airy,  one  of  the  most  gifted  astro- 
nomers of  any  age  or  country  ?  It  requires 
some  courage  to  say  that  there  can  be  any 
science  into  which  human  interests  cannot 
enter.  How  often  have  we  seen  that  the 
speculations  of  one  age  have  become  pro- 
fountjly  practical  in  another ;  and,  were  it 
otherwise  with  astronomy,  the  largo  sums 
now  devoted  to  its  advancement  by  every 
government  in  the  Old  and  New  World 
should  be  transferred  to  those  more  important 
sciences  in  which  human  interests  and  affairs 
are  supposed  to  be  more  deeply  embosomed. 

The  allegation  of  our  author,  that  there  is 
no  solid  distinction  between  the  solar  system 
and  sidereal  astronomy,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Does  it  mean  that  the  planets  and 
fixed  stars  occupy  the  same  region  in  space, 
or  simply  that  stars  are  planets  and  planets 
stars.  The  sidereal  universe  is  placed  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beyond  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  no  material  bodies  but  the  comets 
enter  into  the  vast  space  which  intervenes. 
It  has  been  proved,  by  the  grand  discoveries 
of  the  two  Herschels,  and  others,  that  there 


are  binary  systems  among  the  stars,  in  which 
one  star  revolves  aronnd  another  in  deter- 
mined periods,  and  to  which  the  law  of 
gravity  extends ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  from 
the  observations  of  Mayer,  Sir  W.  Hersehel, 
Struve,  and  others,  that  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem is  in  motion  round  some  distant  body,  in 
the  starry  sphere.  If  these  are  truths,  tlie 
sidereal  system  of  the  universe,  our  own 
planetary  system  which  it  encloses,  and  the 
great  system  of  comets,  which  seems  to  form 
with  both  a  chain  of  connnunication,  are 
distinctly  marked  spheres  of  creation,  which 
the  highest  intellects  will  not  fail  to  study, 
and  from  which  the  warmest  and  most  endur- 
ing interests  of  humanity  can  never  be  dis- 
sociated. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  at  a  very  humble 
distance,  to  follow  Sir  George  Lewis  in  his 
Survey  of  the  Astronomy  and  Chronology  of 
the  Ancients,  limiting  ourselves  to  a  brief  and 
simple  abstract  of  the  more  important  or 
popular  topics  to  which  he  calls  our  attention. 
Our  readers  must  peruse  the  work  itself  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  stores  of  learning  it  con- 
tains, the  ingenious  and  profound  criticisms 
which  characterize  it,  and  the  sound  conclu- 
sions at  which  its  author  usually  arrives. 
But,  independently  of  the  value  of  this  work 
in  its  literary  and  scientiiic  relations  it  will 
be  read  with  an  additional  interest  as  the 
production  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
oui  modern  statesmen.  We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  these  pages  how 
I'arely  men  of  profound  acquirements  in 
literature  and  science  have  been  called  to 
discharge  any  public  functions  under  govern- 
ment, either  of  a  diplomatic  or  administrative 
nature ;  while  in  foreign  countries,  and  under 
arbitrary  governments,  the  same  class  of  men 
have  been  extensively  employed.  We  have 
expressed  our  surprise  that  men  of  theoretical 
and  practical  talent  have  not  found  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  great 
questions  of  practical  science  and  national  • 
interest  are  to  be  decided,  and  where  wis- 
dom without  eloquence  is  one  of  the  highest 
qualitications  of  a  legislator.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  a  public  servant  yoked  in  the  harness  of 
the  State,  and  successfully  pursuing  the  high- 
er studies  of  literature,  politics,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  calm  dignity  and  unswerving 
consistency  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  less  responsible  duties  of  official  life,  and 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired  as  a  scholar' 
and  philosopher,  have  raised  him  to  several 
of  the  highest  positimis  in  the  Cabinet;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  bright  roll  of 
public  men,  to  whom  Providence  has  com- 
mitted the  destinies  of  England,  there  will 
not  be  found  a  wiser  and  a  safer  pilot  to  con- 
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duct  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the 
perils  which  have  for  some  time  been  loom- 
insj  in  the  horizon  of  our  country. 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Poems  />>/  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browninr/.  5th  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions.     3  vols.     ISGJ. 

2.  Aurora  JLcigh  :  a  Poem  in  Nine  Books. 
5th  Edition. 

3.  Poems  before  Omi/ress.      1  vol. 

4.  Last  Poems.    1862.    London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

In  his  Essay  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  De  Quincey 
thus  addresses  Woman,  not  as  the  general 
mother,  but  as  the  general  sister  :  •  Woman, 
sister — there  are  some  things  which  you  do 
not  execute  as  well  as  your  brother,  Man  ;  no, 
nor  ever  will.  Pardon  me,  if  I  doubt  whe- 
ther you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a 
Michael  Angelo,  or  a  great  philosopher,  or  a 
great  scholar.'  With  perfect  fairness  might 
our  sister  retort  that  there  are  many  things 
which  she  can  execute  better  than  her  brother. 
She  might  also  urge  something  more  to  tlie 
point,  in  the  fact  that  woman  has  done  very 
great  things  both  in  art  and  litei'atnre  since 
De  Quincey's  words  were  written — the  great- 
est things  probably  she  has  ever  done.  She 
has  not  yet  produced  her  Shabspeare,  lier 
Newton,  her  Bacon,  her  Handel ;  and  most 
likely  never  will.  liut  what  she  has  done 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  man  look  down  on  her  from  his  in- 
tellectual throne  with  less  of  the  smile  of  su- 
periority. In  more  tiian  one  department  of 
literature  she  has  run  almost  abreast  of  her 
brother  in  the  race.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
highest  and  richest  nature  of  woman  can  ever 
be  unfolded  in  its  home  life  and  wedded  rela- 
tionships, and  yet  at  the  same  time  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  in  art  or  literature  with  a 
similar  fulness.  What  we  mean  is,  that  there 
is  so  great  a  draft  made  upon  woman  by  other 
creative  works,  as  to  make  the  chance  very 
small  that  the  general  energy  shall  culminate 
in  the  greatest  musician,  for  example.  The 
nature  of  woman  demaufls  that  to  perfect  it 
in  life  which  must  half  lame  it  for  art.  A 
mother's  heart,  at  its  richest,  is  not  likely  to 
get  adequate  expression  in  notes  and  bars,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  fact  that  she  nnist  be  ab- 
sorbed by  other  music.  That  which  makes 
the  mother  wealthiest,  will  at  the  same  time 
hinder  the  artist  by  at  least  one-half.  Thus  a 
woman-.Shakspeare  would  really  have  to  be 
doubly  as  great  as  the  man  Shakspeare,  for 


he  had  not  to  bear  a  family  with  all  its  pre- 
cious burdens ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
paid  very  much  attention  to  his  family  when 
it  had  been  borne  for  him.  So  that,  if  woman 
.should  never  stand  on  an  equality  with  her 
brother  at  his  noblest  height,  she  may  fairly 
plead  inequality  at  starting,  and  more  hin- 
di'anees  by  the  way.  Great  writers  are  the  ex- 
ecjition  amongst  men,  and  they  must  be  still 
more  so  amongst  women.  Women,  who  are 
happy  in  all  home-ties,  and  who  am]ily  fill 
the  sphere  of  their  love  and  life,  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  very  seldom  become 
writers.  For  most  women,  the  whole  of  life 
is  uttered  in  the  one  word  'love,'  the  whole 
world  compressed  in  the  one  word  '  home.' 
They  live  the  reality  in  such  fulness,  that 
there  is  no  imperative  need  to  seek  refuge  in 
an  ideal  world.  And  then,  where  is  the  in- 
centive to  sing  or  write?  Perfect  joy  does 
not  often  set  people  w'riting.  Joy  is  a  more 
unconscious  thing  than  sorrow.  The  reason 
why  sorrow  has  inspired  so  many  singers,  is 
because  it  appeals  so  much  more  to  the  con- 
sciousness. It  turns  the  eyes  more  within. 
And  then  it  babbles,  is  more  communicative, 
and  loves  to  ease  the  heart  of  its  burdens  by 
telling  its  troubles.  It  is  also  lessened  by  be- 
ing shared.  Woman  will  seldom  be  able  to 
'  catch  up  the  whole  of  life,  and  utter  it ;'  it 
will  generally  be  only  the  half  of  life,  and 
because  it  is  only  the  half  will  she  often  strive 
to  utter  it.  Nevertheless,  where  the  nature 
of  woman  is  drawn  or  driven  to  seek  ex- 
pression in  art  or  literature,  by  all  means  let 
iier  have  warm  welcome  and  brotherly  cheer. 
She  has  many  a  tender  and  vivid  revelation 
to  make  which  is  sealed  to  man.  But  her 
deeper  intuitions  demand  an  alliance  with  the 
most  massive  powers,  ere  the  great  books  will 
be  written  of  which  her  nature  afiords  the 
index. 

In  art  and  literature,  woman  has  no  past  to 
speak  of.  Never  till  our  time  has  she  come 
upon  the  stage  so  excellently  equipped  for 
conquest,  and  with  such  a  glory  of  intellectual 
power.  Since  De  Quincey  wrote  his  words, 
we  have  seen  Rosa  Bonheur  handling  her 
palette  and  pencfl  with  manly  mastery, — a 
worthy  sister  of  Sir  Edwin  Landsecr  himself. 
We  have  had  fiery  little-  Charlotte  Bronte 
emerging  from  those  lonely  Yorkshire  wolds, 
with  the  wild  Celtic  blood  working  weiidly 
in  her  English  veins;  the  magnetic  sparkle  of 
uneasy  light  kindling  her  eye,  and  holding 
the  whole  nation  to  listen  to  eveiy  word  of 
her  strange,  startling  story.  The  ancient 
Mariner  hunself  was  not  more  successful.  We 
have  seen  George  Eliot  lay  hold  of  life  with 
a  large  hand,  look  at  it  with  a  large  eye,  feel 
it  with  a  large  heart.  We  have  seen  her 
lifting  the  film  of  familiarity,  and  making  the 
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most  commonplace  lives  most  interestiiio;. 
The  low,  barren  flats  of  life  have  been  en- 
riched by  her  humour  and  quickened  by  her 
loving  smile,  until  they  have  become  more 
fertile  than  the  most  highly  cultivated  plots 
of  literature.  And  we  have  acknowledged 
that,  within  novelist  limits,  she  is  almost  a 
prose  Shakspeare  for  her  knowledire  of  human 
nature,  and  her  power  in  delineating  character. 
We  might  enumerate  many  more  of  our  sister's 
latter  triumphs,  but  have  to  speak  of  perhaps 
her  greatest.  For  Di,^  (^uincey  himself  would 
have  adiiiitte<l  that  in  Mrs.  Brownina;  we  have 
woman's  neai'est  appi'oach  to  a  groat  poet. 
We  call  her  the  greatest  woman-poet  of  whom 
we  have  any  record.  Not  a  complete  and 
perfect  poet  by  any  means ;  but  great  in 
virtue  of  lier  noble  fire  of  passion,  her  in- 
spired rush  of  energv,  which  vitalizes  wher- 
ever it  moves,  and  the  good,  true,  loving  heart 
that  beats  through  all  her  works, — thrilling 
tenderly  or  heaving  mightily.  We  often  think 
it  would  astonish  many  writers  of  the  past 
who  have  been  very  much  over-praised,  and 
■who  got  their  fame  just  in  time,  if  they  could 
see  what  is  being  done  in  our  day,  nnd  has 
been  done  since  theirs.  They  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  wealth  of  delight  there 
was  in  human  life  which  they  left  untouched, 
what  depths  of  sorrow  they  never  sounded, 
what  heights  of  felicity  they  never  attained, 
or  even  saw  clear  of  the  mist ;  what  new 
lands  and  waste  places  have  been  brought  in- 
to cultivation  ;  wliat  new  worlds  have  been 
discovered — Australias  and  Californias  of  lite- 
rature, rich  in  virgin  gold.  Not  only  would 
they  be  startled  at  the  new  mines  opened,  but 
also  at  the  manner  of  working  them.  The 
closer  contact,  the  clearer  observation,  and 
fuller  detail,  would  seem  quite  as  marvellous 
as  the  ampler  range.  And  so,  if  a  poetess  like 
Sappho  could  but  see  the  wealth  of  poetry 
poured  forth  pi'ofusely  by  Mrs.  Browning,— 
see  what  we  demand  now-a-days  before  we 
apply  the  name  of  poet, — see  the  loncf 
years  of  lonely  toil,  the  slow  accumulation  of 
results,  the  variety  and  combination  of  mental 
powers  required, — we  can  fancy  that  she 
would  shrink  from  her  own  fame. 

The  publication  of  the  'Last  Poems'  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  as  well  as  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  her  collected  poems,  affords  us 
the  opportunity,  or  rather  seems  to  lay  on  us 
the  duty,  of  attempting  a  more  full  delinea- 
tion of  her  genius  than  our  pages  have  yet 
supplied.  Even  should  we  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat passages  which  are  familiar  to  many 
readers,  we  shall  readily  be  excused,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  poems 
themselves,  and  the  deeper  interest  which 
they  derive,  both  from  the  growing  fame  of 


Mrs.  Browning,  and  the  mournful  fact  that 
her  '  Last  Poems '  have  now  been  given  to 
the  world. 

As  a  poet,  she  stands  among  women  un- 
rivalled and  alone.  In  passionate  tenderness, 
capaciousness  of  imagination,  freshness  of 
feeling,  vigour  of  thought,  wealth  of  ideas, 
and  loftiness  of  soul,  her  poetry  stands  alone 
amongst  all  that  has  ever  been  written  by 
women.  Her  faults  have  too  often  furnished 
a  subject  for  the  critic  and  criticastor  durino- 
her  lifetime,  for  us  to  care  to  dwell  upon 
them,  now  we  have  heard  the  last  thrillinsjs 
of  her  harp-strings.  They  lie  on  the  surface 
of  her  woiks,  and  have  their  rootage  in  the 
depth  of  her  being,  and  circumstances  of  her 
early  life.  A  certain  disproportion  betwixt 
the  matter  and  the  manner  at  times  is  one  of 
them.  But  it  would  be  very  short-sighted  to 
charge  her  with  insincerity,  when  she  uses 
larger  language  than  the  matter  may  war- 
rant ;  for  the  fault  lies  in  the  strength  of  her 
sincerity  striving  and  struggling  with  stam- 
mering lips,  and  insufficient  mastery  of  the 
force  within  her.  Again,  there  was  some  flaw 
in  her  musical  fiioulty.  She  seems  to  have 
had  the  lyrical  impetus,  the  real  leaping  of 
the  soul  into  song,  without  the  power  of  mak- 
ing the  words  dance  to  the  internal  tune. 
Her  strongest  feelings  could  not  fuse  the 
music  into  sufficient  fluency,  her  most  pressing 
thoughts  did  not'  voluntarily  moveharmonious 
numbers.'  This  makes  many  of  her  noblest 
lyrics  difficult  to  read,  and  lessens  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

Her  work  is  always  best  when  she  is  most 
restrained  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
the  stress  of  the  measure.  Her  great  strength, 
full  of  starts  and  ebullient  overflows,  moves 
the  more  steadily  and  gracefully  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  responsibility  or  fetter 
of  form  which  she  carries.  In  the  'Portu- 
guese Sonnets,'  for  example,  the  fiery  spirit  is 
subdued  into  a  softer  and  more  womanly 
strength.  The  great  heart  heaves  more 
gently,  the  passionate  voice  is  low  with  a 
muimnring  tenderness.  In  '  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,'  the  measure  does  much  to  keep 
the  straining  mental  vigour  within  bounds. 
In  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  we  see,  as  it  were,  all  the 
proud  wilfulness  and  audacity  and  quick 
blood  of  a  magnificent  girlhood,  in  which 
nature  is  far  too  strong  for  the  ties  of  custom 
or  the  formalities  of  art.  Stirred  to  the  depths 
of  her  being,  and  inspired  with  a  purpose, 
she  lashes  out  in  all  directions,  and  her  energy 
exposes  all  her  faults  and  failings.  The  voice 
is  often  elevated  beyond  the  musical  pitch. 
Pier  mind  often  flashes  out  its  thoughts  in 
the  zig-zag  of  the  lightning,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  in  the  straight  line  of  solar  light.  We 
are  frequentlv  more  impressed  with   the  dis- 
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play  of  force  than  witb  the  amount  of  work, 
and  feel  inclined  to  say  with  the  Scotchwo- 
man to  Dr.  Brown  when  he  put  forth  so  much 
superfluous  strength  to  '  catch  a  crab,'  and  fell 
backwards  in  the  boat, — 'Less  pith,  and  more 
to  the  purpose.'  Again,  in  her  prodigal 
abundance,  she  sows  her  seed  of  thougiit  too 
thick  and  too  fast, — forgetting  that  the  crop 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  quantity 
sown,  as  on  the  proportion  that  takes  root, 
and  that  too  much  brings  forth  too  little  : 
half  would  have  been  better  than  the  whole. 
Another  fault  is  that  of  incongruity.  This 
undoubtedly  arose  from  her  education,  and 
from  her  spending  her  early  life  so  much 
apart.  But  many  of  her  apparent  incongrui- 
ties, arising  from  remote  allusions,  are  in- 
creased, if  not  occasioned,  by  the  reader's  not 
detecting  the  connection,  from  not  knowing 
or  not  remembering  at  the  moment  the  fact 
that  supplies  it.  One  of  her  critics,  for  in- 
stance, takes  her  to  task  for  these  lines  : — 

'  Never  tiiiicb, 
But  still,  unscrupulously  epic,  catch 
Upon  the  burning  lava  ul  a  song, 
Tlie  fiiU-veiued,  lieaviug,  double-breasted  age  : 
That  when  the  next  sliall  come,  the  men  of  that 
May  touch  the  impress  willi  revt-rent  liaml,  and 

say. 
Behold,  behold,  the  paps  we  all  have  sucked !' 

And  he  cries  out  against  the  savage  contrast 
of  burning  lava  and  a  woman's  breast,  because 
in  the  latter  are  concentrated  the  fullest  and 
sweetest  ideas  of  life.  But  that  was  not  the 
side  of  the  metaphor  which  was  uppermost 
in  the  writer's  mind,  or  which  will  tlash  first  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  recalls  the  lava 
mould  of  that  beautiful  bosom  found,  if  we 
remember  rightl}',  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. 

Another  charge  has  been  brought  against 
Mrs.  Browning,  that  her  language  is  at  times 
coarse,  and  her  boldness  almost  irreverent. 
The  same  thing  has  bceu  ui'ged  against  Char- 
lotte Bront6.  In  both  cases  the  breadth  of 
utterance  is  the  result  of  unsullied  purity  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Women  like  these,  of 
free  and  loft}'  spirit,  wdio  have  lived  apart 
from  societjf,  are  frequentl}'  unconscious  of 
that  which  appeals  must  to  the  consciousness 
of  others.  But  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  virtue 
to  be  able  to  speak  what  vice  would  blush  to 
utter,  and  to  know  no  shame.  It  may  be 
that,  in  such  a  matter,  we  are  the  furthest 
from  the  noblest  nature, — not  the  writers  who 
maintain  their  prerogative  of  plain  speaking. 

One  great  defect  in  Mrs.  Browning's  men- 
tal character,  which  is  the  parent  of  many  de- 
fects in  her  poetry,  is  her  want  of  humour. 
This  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  clear- 
sighted  of   all  the   faculties,   and   as   keenly 
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alive  to  the  incongruous  in  ourselves  as  in 
the  acts  of  others.  It  has  the  power  of  en- 
larging the  eye,  making  the  look  calm,  the 
head  wise,  the  wisdom  ripe.  It  is  always 
putting  forth  kindly  feelers,  and  trying  to  em- 
brace the  whole  world  in  its  geniality.  It 
lubricates  dry  places,  puts  a  smile  into  the 
saddest  aspect  of  things,  makes  allowance  for 
discrepancies,  and  has  a  sympathy  with  the 
crippled  intentions,  the  arrested  develop- 
ments, the  premature  failures  of  life.  Wliat 
the  faculty  of  humour  is  worth  to  a  writer, 
may  be  seen  in  George  Eliot's  works,  where 
it  has  flowered  in  such  quiet  fulness  as  may 
not  be  seen  more  than  once  in  a  century. 
This  want  in  Mrs.  Browning  may  have  been 
in  great  measure  a  matter  of  the  physical 
health.  If  the  humour  of  abundant  life, 
with  its  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  could  but 
have  run  riot  for  awhile  through  her  veins,  it 
would  have  effectually  cleared  her  blood  of 
its  early  sick-room  taint.  This  brings  us  na- 
turally to  till?  life  which  she  lived,  and  out  of 
which  she  made  her  poetry. 

The  world  in  general  has  got  its  first 
glimpse  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  through  Miss 
Mitford's  kind  old  eyes,  that  dwelt  so  lovingly 
on  the  young  Greek-student  girl,  living  her 
lonely  London  life  with  books  for  compa- 
nions, instead  of  women  and  men.  We  have 
seen  an  early  poem  of  hers  on  '  Mind,'  or 
some  such  title,  printed  earlier  than  the  clas- 
sical period  of  her  studies.  It  showed  the 
brain  at  vfork  before  the  heart  had  sent  up 
its  inspirations.  It  revealed  a  young  poet  of 
such  parts,  that  she  needed  all  that  we  sum 
up  in  the  word  '  life,'  to  ripen  her  nature,  and 
do  justice  to  her  great  gifts.  Every  shoot 
put  forth  by  her  expanding  existence  ought 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  such  kinds  of 
food  as  would  have  assimilated  healthily. 
These  should  have  been — grasping  the  hu- 
man world,  and  the  world  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  beasts  and  birds.  The  sea,  it  seems, 
should  have  sent  its  salt  freshness,  the  old 
grey  mountains  have  contributed  strength, 
the  green  country  its  sweetnesses,  the  spring- 
wind  should  have  given  her  blood  a  brighter 
bloom,  the  blue  heaven  and  golden  suushine 
have  made  her  spirits  dance  within  her;  and 
these  should  have  led  her  out  with  ruddy 
cheek,  happy  light  heart,  and  ready  hand, 
into  the  companionship  of  live  human  beings, 
all  of  which  might  have  enriched  her  nature 
by  giving  or  receiving.  Instead  of  this,  we 
hear  of  the  early  doom  in-doors,  the  dim  life 
in  the  sick-room,  the  mental  life  kindled  and 
burning  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  the 
long  train  of  many  safi'erings,  the  way  of  life 
sad  and  shadowy  to  be  walked  wearily  in  ill 
health,  and  the  vista  marked  across  at  the 
end  with  an  early  grave.     Such  was  the  life 
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and  prospect  wliich  have  been  sketched  for 
the  )'Oung  poetess  in  her  early  years.  We 
doubt  whether  in  this  case,  as  iu  others,  the 
lot  was  really  so  bad  as  our  imaginations  are 
apt  to  colour  it,  eRpecially  when  it  has  been 
drawn  bv  the  imaginations  of  others.  We 
have  met  with  people  who  liave  assured  us 
that  the  sisters  Bronte  by  no  means  lived 
the  di.^raal  life  that  we  had  realized;  and 
that,  amidst  all  the  joneliness  and  misery, 
they  often  managed  to  extract  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  from  life.  Still  there  was  enough 
shutting  up,  iu  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
to  sot  her  mind  growing  in  the  world  of  books 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  expanding  in  a 
world  warm  with  life  :  the  mimi  was  grow- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  a  dark  cellar,  when  it 
should  have  been  shooting  and  striking  root 
out  of  doors  under  the  breathing  influence  of 
spring. 

The   whole   tendency   of  this   life  was   to 
grow  apart  from  that  material  which  is  the 
very  clay  in  which  the  poet  wcwks.     At  any 
time,  the    strong  imagination  has  difBculty 
enoun-h  to  get  fleshed,  as  we  may  phrase  it, 
so  as  to  dwell  in  common  human  forms,  walk 
in  common  human  footsteps,  and  speak  our 
common    human    language.      It  is    no    easy 
matter  to   catch  Pegasus,  and   put  him  into 
liarness.     But  when  the  outer  world  is  main- 
ly closed,  and  the  inner  world  of  conscious- 
ness  unhealthily  quickened   and  stimnlated, 
the  difliculty  of  bringing  the  imagination  to 
bear    for    working    purposes  is    many  times 
greater.     Ordinary  men  and  women  grow  up 
naturally  in  the  ordinary  forms,     'lliey  are 
moulded  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  tilings, 
while  the  consciousness  is  awaking  gradually. 
They  seldom  feel   lost  with   surprise   at  the 
state  of  matters  in   which   they  have  grown 
up.    They  do  not  feel  eager  to  use  the  stride 
of  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  so  step  forth  over 
this  world's  boundaries.     They  take   kindly 
to  the   law  of   gravitation.     They   are    fltly 
fleshed,   and   don't   hear  the   music    of    the 
spheres,  but  are  quite  content  to  tread  in  the 
everyday  track.     If  strongly  move<l  by  emo- 
tion, the  soul  can  ,Hnd  room  to  palpitate  with- 
in the  senses,  and   is  not  for  ever  trying  to 
Hap    its  wings   without,  and  soar    over    the 
heights  that  hem  it  round.    There  are  spirits, 
however,  that  seem   not  to  grow  up  in  this 
natural    way,    receiving    food    and    growth 
through  the  senses.     They  appear  to  have 
dropt  on  the  planet  ready  made.    They  often 
go  wailing  round  uur  world,  and  seek  in  vain 
to  get  in  :  so  they  dwell  apart,  all  eyes  for 
the  sorrows  and  wrongs,  the  scars  and  rents 
of  humanity  ;  all   cars  for  the   cry  of  pain, 
that  is  heard  high  above  the  music  of  plea- 
sure,— low  fur  very  happiness, — because  the 
voice   of  misery  is  shrill.     Tliey  see  all  the 


more  of  life's  manifold  mournfulness,  because 
feeling  so  little  of  its  joy,  that  fills  so  many  a 
life  to  the  brim  of  felicity.  They  only  hear 
the  rinoing  of  the  empty  cup  when  it  is 
dashed  down  !  There  was  something  of  this 
in  Mrs.  Browning,  and  she  found  many  doors 
into  life  closed  to  her  during  those  early 
years.  This  will  account  for  her  endeavours 
to  make  a  world  of  her  own,  not  being  native 
to  ours,  which  slie  did  with  au  intrepidity  of 
impulse  more  daring  than  man's  deliberate 
valour,  or  rather  with  the  courage  of  a  child 
that  is  not  tall  enough  to  apprehend  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  visible  to  a  loftier  vision. 

From  various  causes,  much  of  our  modern 
subjective  mind   is   in  a  similar  condition  to 
that  indicated   by   Sydney   Smith,  when  he 
described   some  small   friend   of  his  as  hav- 
ing  his    intellect    improperly    exposed.      It 
does   not  get  sufficiently  immersed   in   mat- 
ter for  ordinary  human  contact.     The  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  human  life.    The  poet  must 
marry  that.      His   love  must  be    a  wedded 
love,  and  not  a  love  apart,  or  it  will   fail  of 
its  rightful  issue.     Milton  was  quite  right  in 
holding   it    necessary  that   the  poet  should 
acquire  an  insight  into  all  seemly  and  gene- 
rous   affairs.      Wordsworth,    on    the    otlier 
hand,  tells  us  of  his  feeling  so  much  apart  at 
times,  as  to  be  compelled  to  clasp  a  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  make  sure  of  his  own 
identitv.     And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  do  many  others  a  world  of  good  to 
clasp  a   wife   or  husband,  and  an   armful  of 
children.    Literature  is,  or  should  be,  the  ex- 
pression  of    life ;    and   to  reach    a   full   and 
complete  expression,  the  writer  must  live  the 
life  in  its  manifold  fulness  and  completeness. 
The  poet  must  take  this  world  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  be  united  to  humanity  in  all 
its    highest,   and    some    of   its   sorrowfiillest 
relationships.       Mrs.    Browning    commenced 
far  -Aw&j  from  our  ordinary   world  of  women 
and   men,  and  her  writing  was,  as  a  natur.al 
result,  all  too  far  from  our  business  and  our 
bosoms.     Our  main  interest  in  her,  as  she  sits 
darkly  in  the  shadow  of  JSschylus,  is  one  of- 
curiosity   and  wonder.     After  marvelling  at 
the  course  of  her  studies,  we  marvel  that  she 
should  not  have  brought  from  them  any  touch 
of   the    Greek   statuesqueness    of    style,    tiic 
marble  calm  of  its  form  and  finish.     Evidently 
there    was   not  much   affinity   of  nature    to 
attract,  or  there  would  surely  have  been  some 
Greek  likeness  in  the  English  poet's  art.    The 
reader  mtist  be  aerially  equipped  for  travel- 
ling in  cloudland  if  he  is  to  follow  the  poetess 
through   several  of  her  early   poems.     The 
atmosphere  of  these  heights  is  too  rare  for 
common  human  breathing,  and   the  heights 
themselves    appear    too    unsubstantial     and 
shadowy  to  oft'er  any   real  foothold,  if  they 
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could  be  reached.  Nevertheless,  the)'  show 
a  spacious  mind,  richly  and  iliversel)' tiiniished  ; 
aspiration  tending  heavenwar.l,  irresistible  as 
biirnint;-  flames,  and  a  courage  more  glorified 
in  faihu'c  tlian  nuicli  which  has  stood  crowned 
with  the  world's  success.  She  has  dared  to 
grapple  with  such  a  subject  as  the  Crucifixion, 
and  look  on  its  agony  through  the  eyes  of 
serapljs,  who  saw  Ihe'  sight,  and  heard  the 
cry  tliat  Heaven  did  not  answer.  Of  this 
poom^ — 'the  Seraphim' — the  poetess  speaks 
thus  in  her  epilogue  : — 

'I,  too,  may  haply  smile i.nother  day 
At  tlio  far  recollection  of  this  lay. 
When  God  nuiy  call  me  in  your  midst  to  dwell, 
To  liear  your  most  sweet  nuisic's  miracle, 
And  see  your  wondrous  faces.     May  it  be! 
For  His  remembered  sake,  the  Slaiii  on  rood, 
"Who  '  rolle<l  His  earlbly  garment'  red  in  blood 
(Treading  the  wine-press),  that  the  weak,  like 

me. 
Before  His  heavenly  throne  shall  walk  in  white.' 

The  day  for  smiling  thus  has  now  come 
for  her. 

Very  many  fine  passages  migbt  be  extracted 
from  the'Dramaof  Exile,' and  their  brilliance 
would  be  always  warm  with  heart-lioat,  their 
floweriness  always  fi-agrant.  The  most  human 
thing — and  it  is  most  piercing — is  where  the 
poor,  fallen  nature,  having  drunk  of  the  bitter 
cup,  and  added  its  clear  seeing  to  the  eyes, 
can  forgive  Lucifer  for  very  pity,  and  with 
such  pathos  of  tbi-giveness,  that  he  starts  back, 
stung  by  this  unlooked-for  revelation !  For 
Adam  is  able  to  see  in  the  clear  light  of  his 
great  griet;  that  Lucifer  has  also  fjillen !  He 
cornpreiicnds  by  the  vast  brows,  and  melan- 
choly eyes,  and  outlines  of  faded  angelhood, 
that  he  must  have  fallen  from  heights  sublime; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  mightv'  fall  to  his 
present  place.  What  darkness  of  desolation, 
what  blank  majesty  there  is  in  these  lines: — 

'  It  seems  as  if  he  looked  from  grief  to  God, 
And  could  not  see  Him.' 

We  must  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  iSIrs. 
Browning's  smaller  poems  of  jwiother  period, 
and  pass  on  to  those  of  a  later  time.  Here  are 
a  few  stanzas  calmer  and  more  musical  than 
usual,  and  they  linger  in  the  memory,  sooth- 
ing and  unforgetabte. 

'  Of  .all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Boi-ne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  nuisic  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this,— 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  ?  " 

'What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved. 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teacli  and  rouse, 
Tlie  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 


'  What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  1 
A  little  faith  all  umlisproved, 
A  little  dust  to  overweep. 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake, 
lie  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

'  "  Sleep  soft,  beloved,"  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  time  to  charm  away 
Sad  dreams,  tliat  through  the  eyelids  creep. 
But  never  doleful  dream  atrain 
Shall  break  the  happy  slui'uber,  when 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

'For  me,  my  heart  tliat  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 
That  sees  through  tears  the  unujimer's  leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  child  like  on  His  love  repose. 
Who  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

'  And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  One  most  loving  of  yon  all 
Say,  "Not  a  tear  maxt  o'er  her  fall:" 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

The  'Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest'  is 
naively  natural  in  feeling,  and  exquisitely 
told.  Little  Ellie  sits  alone  musing  to  her- 
self as  she  dips  her  naked  feet  in  the  stream 
that  flows  musically  by.  .  She  knows  of  a 
swan's  nest  among  the  reeds,  but  will  not  tell 
the  secret  to  any  one  until  the  destined  lover 
shall  come;  and  after  having  done  great 
deeds,  and  wooed  and  waited  long,  he  shall 
kneel  at  her  knee,  and  to  him  slie  will  dis- 
cover the  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds.  Hav- 
ing settled  the  matter  to  her  own  smiling 
satisfaction,  Little  Ellie  rises  from  her  dream, 
and^  thinks  she  will  just  peep  in  on  the  eggs, 
as  is  her  daily  habit.  Alas,  the  eggs  are 
gone,  the  wild  swan  has  deserted  her  nest, 
and  rats  have  gnawed  the  reeds.  They  who 
can  see  deep  enough  may  find  a  subtle  allegoiy 
in  the  simplicity  of  this  ballad. 

'Bertha  in  the  Lane' is  a  favourite  with 
most  of  Mrs.  Browning's  readers,  and  it  is  one 
of  her  best  minor  poems.  It  is  a  page  from 
that  reddeaved  book  of  the  human  heart 
sacredly  inscribed  to  woman's  hidden  suft'er- 
ing.  Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  astonish  us 
in  the  next  life  than  to  see  revealed  the  un- 
known self-sacrifice  that  has  been  lived  by 
woman  in  this  life.  Here  is  an  instance  which 
the  poet  has  made  known.  The  elder  of  two 
sisters  has  been  beloved  until  the  lover  sees 
the  younger  one,  when  his  passion  pales  for 
the  other,  and  kindles  for  her.  The  elder 
sec  the  change,  and  at  length  hears  of  it  un- 
awares. She  determines  to  give  place  to  the 
younger,  and  fold  the  robe  of  pain  lightly 
about  the  breaking  heart.  Slie  is  soon  worn 
and  wearied  out  in  the  .struggle,  and  on  her 
ileath-bed  confesses  all  to  her  sister,  who  has 
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been  so  innocently  happy  in  lier  stolen  love  ; 
but  there  must  be  no  regret,  as  there  is  no 
reproach. 

'■  Ihad  died,  dear,  all  the  same; 
Life's  lung  j'>you3  jostling  game 
Is  tcio  loud  for  my  meek  shame. 
I  am  pale  as  crocus  grows, 

Close  beside  a  rose  tree's  root; 
Whosoe'er  wovld  reach  the  rose, 
Treads  the  crocus  underfoot.' 

There  is  one  last  leap  of  the  old  love,  one 
flickering  forth  of  the  old  afiection  before  the 
life-flame  expires  lor  ever.  He  might  come 
for  a  word  of  parting, — the  poor  heart 
listens ! — 

'  Are  there  footsteps  at  the  door  ? 

Look  out  quickly.     Yea  or  uay  ? 
Some  one  might  be  waiting  for 

Some  iiist  word  that  I  mit;lit  say. 
Nay  1  so  best,  so  angeis  w<iuld 
Stand  off  clear  from  deatldv  road, 
Not  to  cross  the  sight  ot  God.' 

The  poetess  is  coming  nearer  home  to  us, 
and  getting  closer  to  the  beating  heart  of 
humanity.  Her  hold  of  life  is  growing  larger 
and  surer,  and  by-and-by  she  will  win  a 
gentle  nestling-place  in  the  aft'ections  of  all 
true  and  nobFe  lovers  with  certain  sonnets 
called  '  From  the  Portuguese,'  which  were 
not  found  in  the  language  of  Camoens,  but  in 
her  own  womanly  heart. 

These  Portuguese  sonnets  contain  a  very 
tender  history.  They  are  an  illuminated  leaf 
in  the  book  of  life  that  was  hitherto  poor  and 
pale,  wanting  the  warm  lights  and  colours  of 
the  vitalest  human  atfection.  Hitherto  the 
writer  has  lived  apart  somewhere  on  the 
boundary  of  life,  with  the  wan  light  of  an- 
other world  whitening  her  face,  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  the  past  darkening  it  as 
they"  hovered  near.  At  times  she  seemed 
closer  to  them  than  to  us,  and  better  fitted  to 
understand  them  than  hold  converse  with  us. 
Slie  turned  from  the  banquet  prepared  sump- 
tuously with  life's  cates,  and  wines,  and 
dainties,  and  put  aside  the  profl'ered  pleasures. 
She  saw  the  happy  faces,  and  felt  the  happy 
hearts  in  the  ring  of  merry  voices,  all  the 
while  fearful  lest  her  own  pulse  should  take 
too  largo  a  leap.  She  looked  and  saw  that 
it  was  good,  but  turned  aw,ay  murmuring, 
'Not  for  me;  not  for  me.'  The  confession 
of  this  self-abnegating  soul  being  drawn 
gradually  towards  the  marriage-feast  of  noblest 
minds,  all  the  while  pleading  its  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  glowing  into  highest  beauty 
with  tlie  efforts  ot  modest  self-disparagi;nient, 
is  one  of  the  most  'secret,  sweet,  and  pre- 
cious' things  in  all  poetry. 

'  I  thought  once  liow  Tlieocritus  had  sung 
Of  tile  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wislied-for 
years, 


Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  hear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young: 
And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw  in  gradual  vision,  through  my  tears. 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  mehuicholy  years, 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flimg 
A  shadow  across  me.    Straightway  I  was  'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  dre%v  me  backward  by  the  hair. 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery  as  I  strove, 
"Guess  now  who  holds  thee?"      "Death,"  I 

said.     But  there 
The  silver  answer  rang.  "  Not  Death,  but  Love." 

Althouoh  it  is  Love  and  not  Death  that  has 
caught  her,  the  startled  spirit  urges  her  un- 
fitness for  Love,'her  familiarity  with  Death. 
She  still  treats  it  as  a  mistake.  She  pleads 
her  unlikeness  to  the  wooer.  He  is  a  guest 
for  queens,  a  singer  of  poems  such  as  would 
make  the  dancers  on  palace-floors  stop  to 
listen  to  his  music,  and  watch  his  lips.  Why 
should  he  pause  at  her  door,  to  let  his  music 
fall  in  golden  fulness?  The  casement  is 
broken,  the  bats  and  owls  build  without  the 
house ;  there  is  desolation  within.  Such  a 
shadow  must  not  stand  in  his  light.  He 
must  go.  Yet  she  will  remember  liim  in  her 
prayers;  and  when  she  beseeches  God,  He 
wili  hear  the  beloved  name,  and  see  within 
her  eyes  the  '  tears  of  two.'  But  soon  there 
steals  a  new  dawn  over  the  face  of  things. 
To  love  and  be  beloved  makes  a  wondcrfid 
change  in  the  way  of  looking  at  life.  Still, 
what  can  she,  so  poor,  give  back  in  return  for 
so  rich -a  love?  Nothing.  No  high  gifts  or 
graces.  She  has  nothing  to  give  but  love. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  worthy  of  accepta- 
tion in  mere  love !  For  when  she  murmurs 
to  herself  the  simple  words,  '  I  love  thee,'  she 
stands  transfigured,  and  feels  glorified;  and 
the  flush  rises  up  from  breast  to  brow  witli  a 
ruby  large  enough  for  others  to  see  that  it  is 
the  very  impression  made  by  Love's  signet- 
ring.    Then  comes  this  surprise  of  thought : — 

'  Beloved,  my  Beloved,  when  I  think 
That  thou  wast  in  the  world  a  year  ago, 
What  time  I  sat  alone  here  in  the  snow. 
And  saw  no  footprint,  heard  tlie  silence  sink 
No  moment  at  thy  voice  .  .  .  but,  link  by  link, 
Went  counting  all  my  chains,  as  if  that  so 
They  never  could  fall  oti'  at  any  blow 
Struck   by  thy  possible  hand.  .  .  .  Why  thus 

I  drink 
Of  life's  great  cup  of  wonder!     Wonderful, 
Never  to  feel  thee  thrill  the  day  or  night 
With  personal  act  or  speech, — nor  ever  cull 
Some    prescience  of   thee  with   the  blossoms 

white 
Thou  sawest  growing!     Atheists  are  dull 
Who  cannot  guess  God's  presence  out  of  sight.' 

We  feel  it  almost  sacrilege  to  go  on  sum- 
marizing these  sonnets,  for  they  have  the 
fairv  fineness  of  the  gossamer,  the  delicacy 
of  dew  all  a-tremble,  in  their  loving  delinea- 
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tioM  of  tender  tninutite,  such  as  love  delights 
to  pore  over. 

'I  marvelled,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 
Thy  thought  so  in  tlie  letter,  I  am  tliiiie — 
But  ...  so  much  to  thee  ?     Can  I  pour  thy 

wine 
While  \\\\  hands   tr^-mhle?      Then    mj'   soul, 

instead 
Of  dreams  of  death,  resumes  life's  lower  range. 
I  yield  the  grave  fi>r  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
My  near  sweet  view  of  heaven  for  earth  and 

thee.' 

The  growth  of  a  new  interest  in  life  and 
this  world  is  beautifully  told.  We  arc  made 
to  feel  how  the  fresh  tendrils  that  love  pnts 
forth  twine  about  the  soul,  and  hold  it  to 
earth.  It  is  drawn  towards  a  closer  nestling- 
place  irresistibly,  as  the  heart  of  the  raother- 
bird  is  drawn  down  into  the  nest  full  of  new 
life.  And  from  thence  it  looks  on  the  vast 
cold  expanse  around,  and  shrinks  from  tlie 
unknown  region  into  which  its  aspirations 
once  soared. 

'  Let  us  stay 
Rather  on  earth,  Beloved,  where  the  unfit 
Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  (lermit 
A  place  to  st;ind  and  love  in  for  a  day. 
With  darkness  and  the  death-hour  rounding  it.' 

With  what  subtle,  sweet  casuistry  she  gra- 
dually convinces  herself,  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming us  with  much  delightful  simplicity 
that  men  are  more  than  the  visions  with 
which  she  once  lived,  and  that  the  gifts  of 
God  put  our  best  dreams  to  shame  !  And 
then  how  naturally  this  leaning  togetlier  of 
two  hearts,  until  two  persons  touch,  begets  a 
desire  of  heing  together,  and  this,  again, 
brings  forth  the  longing  for  keeping  together. 
The  happy  companionship  of  two  makes  the 
loneliness  of  one  all  the  more  lonely  ! 

'  Ah  keep  near  and  close, 
Thou  dove-like  ht-lp  !  and,  when  my  fears  would 

rise. 
With  til}'  broad  heart  serenely  interpose.' 

The  reader  will  easily  surmise  that  we  are 
now  pretty  close  to  the  church  door,  and  will 
feel  too  reverent  to  set  foot  in  the  sanctuary. 
Bnt,  after  onr  eyes  are  veiled  to  the  vision  of 
marriage  life,  the  closing  confession  is  still 
heard  ;  and  this  was  the  full  meaning  of  the 
lieart's  emphatic  '  I  will,'  when  the  knees 
bent  at  the  altar  with  the  great  weight  of  its 
love. 

'  How  do  1  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  deptli,  and  breadth,  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  wlieii  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
M(jst  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candleliixht. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Riuht ; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 


I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use"? 

Tn  my  old  griefs  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints;  Hove  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  .ill  my  life  !  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death.' 

We  have  treated  these  sonnets  personally, 
and  cannot  help  it.  The  veil  of  disguise  was 
always  thin,  the  features  were  visible  and  un- 
mistakeable  within,  and  the  loving  eyes 
glowed  through  it.  Mrs.  Browning  is  always 
a  personal  poet. 

Almost  all  the  great  ;poets  of  our  century 
have  been  so.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  which  make  the 
Elizabethan  poets  dramatic  and  impersonal, 
and  the  Victorian  poets  subjective  and  per- 
sonal. But  Mrs.  Browning  is  remarkably 
and  intensely  personal.  She  does  not  sing 
her  song,  and  present  you  with  it  as  some- 
thing apart  from  herself,  finished  and  sent 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  artist's  love  and 
farewell.  You  cannot  separate  her  and  her 
poetry.  She  is  patent  in  every  line.  Her 
own  nature  is  felt,  her  own  spirit  shines,  her 
own  voice  pleads  through  all  her  poetry. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  you  arc  obliged,  as  it 
were,  to  be  with  her  in  the  act  of  writing. 
She  does  not  sing  to  you  in  the  distance  ; 
she  writes  in  your  presence.  You  sec  the 
face  flashing  white  with  thought,  the  eye 
kindled  large  with  feeling,  the  hand  trem- 
bling in  its  eagerness  to  scatter  round  the 
thick-coming  throng  of  emotions,  ideas,  and 
fancies.  Indeed,  you  hear  the  very  scratch- 
ing of  the  hurrying  pen  on  the  paper.  The 
great  poets  of  the  objective  class  do  not  do 
thus,  and  yet  there  is  in  it  a  marvellous 
charm.  The  larger  number  of  readers  of 
poetry  prefer  this  kind  of  relationship  to  the 
personal  poet ;  they  can  get  so  much  nearer 
home  to  the  poet  nature  in  this  way, — the 
personality  in  flesh  and  blood  is  so  much 
more  powerful  with  them  than  the  ideal  crea- 
tions of  the  dramatists.  So  that  this  kind  of 
poets,  and  poetiy,  and  wav  of  working,  has 
its  compensations, — after  all  that  has  been 
said  against  its  narrower  limits  and  lowlier 
place. 

Mrs.  Browning,  we  repeat,  is  intensely  per- 
sonal. Her  appeals  have  in  them  the  sharp 
cry  of  a  woman's  voice,  at  times  piercingly 
pathetic.  She  does  not  solicit  our  sympa- 
thies merely  with  pen  and  paper;  but  the 
poetess  comes  herself,  and  pleads  her  cause 
in  person.  She  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  and  does  not  stand  upon  cere- 
monv ;  right  on  through  many  a  conven- 
tionalism she  goes,  not  careful  to  walk  in  the 
world's  ways,  or  use  its  favourite  plirases.  In 
that  cry  of  the  children,  which  is  only  second 
to  Hood's  '  Song  of  the  Shirt'  in  its  expostu- 
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lation  with  society,  there  is  a  striking  instance 
of  her  piercing  personal  intensity,  where  she 
presents  the  n;ikecl,  warm,  beating,  and  bleed- 
ing child-heart  in  the  path  that  so  many  are 
treading,  and  sorrowfully  asks  if  they  can 
trample  it  nnder  foot. 

All  the  forming  forces  abont  her  early  life 
undoubtedly  tended  to  sharpen  her  mind  to 
this  personal  point,  and  it  is  natural  that  she 
should  penetrate  further,  and  win  her  gi'eat- 
est  success  in  this  personal  way.  Being  so 
little  dramatic,  having  so  little  will,  or  wish, 
or  leisure  to  go  out  *f  herselti  and  enter  into 
the  individuality  of  others,  she  is  all  the 
more  eS'ective  in  description.  It  is  here  that 
she  finds  neither  let  nor  hindrance,  and  her 
genius  reaches  to  its  full  stature.  We  may 
see  this  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  '  Duchess 
Maj','  and  that  description  of  her  mounting 
on  horseback  in  tVout  of  her  husband  for  the 
double  death-ride,  as  though  it  were  some 
mount  of  transfiguration,  and  she  shone  all 
over,  glorified  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
as  with  a  proud  smile  she  lighted  the  way  to 
their  dark  bridal. 

Her  power  in  delineating  by  means  of 
description  is  equally  great,  whether  she  sets 
before  us  an  angel  whose  'eyes  were  dread- 
ful, for  you  saw  tliat  they  saw  God,'  or  she 
paints  the  portrait  of  'Dog  Flush,'  the  dar- 
ling of  luxurious  fortunes,  nursed  and  petted 
in  the  lap  of  plenty,  his  two  eyes  looking  out 
on  you,  golden-clear,  from  between  the  long, 
lazy  ears,  and  every  silken  hair  burnished 
with  soft  splendour. 

She  could  make  of  her  descriptive  power 
almost  a  new  art ;  a  something  which  quite 
reversed  the  old  ideas  of  the  word  '  descrip- 
tive '  when  applied  to  poetry,  she  could 
crowd  so  much  meaning  into  so  few  words. 
Take  a  few  of  her  poet-pictures  in  illustra- 
tion : — 

'Here  Ilonier,  with  tlie  broad  suspense. 
Of  tliui;dn>us  lirows,  and  lips  intense 
Of  garrulous  god-iuiiooenoe. 

'There,  Shakspeare,  on  whose  forehead  olinib 
The  crowns  o'  tlie  world.     O  eyes  sublime, 
"With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time! 

'  And  Schiller  with  heroic  front, 
Worthy  of  I'lutarch's  kiss  upon't, 
Too  large  for  wreath  of  uioileru  wont. 

'  And  Chaucer  with  his  infantine, 
Familiar  clasp  iif  things  divine. 
Tliat  murk  upon  Jiis  lip  is  wine. 

'And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings 
In  his  deep  eyes. 

'And  Shelley,  in  his  whiti-ideal. 
All  statue-blind.' 

Or  glance  for  a  niomcid  at  that  wonderful 
poem,    'Aurora    Leigh,'    and    see    how    this 


power  runs  through  it,  redeeraingly  and  en- 
richingly,  almost  making  up  for  all  the  want 
of  dramatic  aptitude.  What  immortal 
touches  it  lavishes,  and  what  things  to  think 
over  it  supplies  !  To  mention  only  a  few  at 
random.  Who  can  ever  forget  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  nestled  babe  in  its  little  soft  bed, 
warm  and  ruddy  with  life,  the  tiny  '  holdfast 
hands'  which  had  closed  on  the  mother's 
finger  as  it  went  to  sleep,  and  'kept  the 
mould  of  it ; '  and  the  blue  eyes  slowly  open- 
ing wide  on  its  mother.  Or  the  descriptions 
of  Lady  W'aldemar,  the  beautiful  woman- 
serpent  brightening  with  some  new  glory  of 
colour,  and  enfolding  some  fresh  'grace  of 
form  with  every  deadly  motion,  which  show 
us  that  the  devil  never  stole  on  mankind 
more  caressingly,  or  was  more  cleverlv  de- 
tected and  portrayed.  The  sketch  of  Lord 
Howe,  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  is  perfect. 
So  is  that  hint  of  Sir  Blaise  : — 

'  Good  Sir  Blaise's  brow  is  high, 
And  noticeably  narrow  ;  a  strong  wind 
You  fancy  might  unroot  liini  suddenly. 
And  Mow  that  great  top  attic  off  his  head, 
So  piled  with  feudal  relics.' 

The  description  of  Marian  Earle  driven  forth — 

'The  swine's  road,  headlong  o'er  a  precipice, 
In  such  a  curl  of  hell-foam  caught  and  <-hoked,' 

and  of  poor  blind  Roraney,  as  he  stands  pale 
in  the  moonlight,  stretching  out  his  arms  to- 
wards the  'solemn,  thrilling,  proud,  pathetic 
voice'  of  Marian.  Here  the  passion  goes 
right  to  the  heart-roots  and  shakes  the  tears 
down  by  storm,  from  those  who  are  not 
lightly  moved. 

Before  writing  'Aurora  Leigh,'  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing had  done  far  more  in  poetry  than  any 
other  woman  living  or  dead.  Li  that  poem, 
she  set  herself  to  do  what  no  man  in  our  time 
has  attempted  :  that  is,  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  which  the  poets  have  given  up  to  the 
novulists.  Many  of  our  living  writers  of  ro- 
mance would,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  have  written  dramas  in  verse, 
instead  of  pro.se  novels  in  three  volumes. 
The  novel,  however,  seems  now  to  lord  it  over 
the  whole  world  of  incident,  and,  up  to  the 
time  of  '  Aurora  Leigh'  at  least,  appeared  to 
be  pushing  the  poet  out  of  the  world,  or 
rather,  was  shutting  him  up  closer  day  bv 
day  in  his  own  narrow  subjective  world,  until 
he  was  somewhat  like  the  criminal,  the  walls 
of  wdiose  prison  closed  in  on  him  hour  by 
hour. 

In  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  Mrs.  Browning  has 
made  a  most  plucky  effort  to  break  from  this 
prison-house  of  poetry,  and  enlarge  tiie  bonnd- 
aries  of  the  poet's  outer  world.  To  our  think- 
ing, she  has  completely  succeeded  in  couipot- 
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iiig  with  the  novelist.  She  has  given  a  nar- 
rative-interest to  her  work  which  carries  the 
reader  along  eager)}'  to  the  end  ;  at  the  same 
time  she  lias  scattered  such  a  profusion  of 
thouglit,  and  such  a  wealth  of  fancies,  by  the 
wa}',  that  you  may  go  back  again  and  hm-k 
again  forever,  and  not  gather  up  all  the  good 
things.  If  the  writer  could  have  put  foitli  as 
much  strengtli  of  art  in  repression  as  there  is 
fervourof  nature  in  ebullience,  if  herforce  had 
only  been  rounded  with  Tennyson's  finish, — 
'  Aurora  Leigh'  would  have  been  by  far  the 
greatest  poem  3'et  written  in  our  century. 
Greatest  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  immense  riches 
of  poetry,  and  in  the  power  which  it  shows  of 
clothing  with  immortality  the  spirit  of  our 
time.  But  it  was  not  evolved  and  finished 
with  that  pondering  patience  whereby  the 
master  artists  have  reached  their  perfectness. 
There  was  not  time  eno\igh  for  such  an 
amount  of  matter  to  acquire  the  highest 
shape.  We  admit  that  '  Aurora  Leigh'  often 
has  the  look  of  much  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury work,  and  seems  lettered  with  'our  time,' 
rather  than  for  all  times.  It  not  only  reflects 
the  life  and  thought  of  our  century  in  mani- 
fold aspects,  but  the  work  also  mirrors  the 
feverish  haste,  the  conflict  of  opposite  ele- 
ments, and  all  the  perplexities  and  difficulties 
out  of  which  we  are  to  escape,  it  seems,  if  we 
will  only  hurry  on  fast  enough.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  building  from  the  outside. 
There  is  rich  and  rare  work  within.  There 
•is  length,  and  breadth,  and  height;  looks  of 
grandeur  to  '  threaten  the  profane,'  and  dainty 
filagree  to  charm  the  fastidious;  while  so  nu- 
merous are  the  golden  lights  of  imagination, 
that  it  seems  to  be  one  great  flame  of  beauty ! 

There  is  pretty  sure  to  be  something  in  a 
work  like  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  which  will  not  be 
rightly  judged  by  the  time  in  which  it  is 
written  ;  we  mean  in  the  relationship  of  ma- 
terial supplied  by  that  time  to  artistic  pur- 
poses. A  similar  difficulty  to  that  which  the 
sculptor  meets  with  in  arraying  his  marble  in 
the  dress  of  to-day,  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
the  poet  who  shall  try  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Browning  has  done.  The  purists  will  cry 
out  on  much  as  being  totally  unfit  for  poetry  ; 
the  lovers  of  high  art  will  exclaim  against  the 
introduction  of  that  which  they  consider  so 
\o\\.  This  is  a  matter  not  to  be  settled  these 
hundred  years,  and  then  we  fancy  readers  will 
often  be  thankful  for  many  things  which  the 
critics  of  our  time  condemned  as  unworthv. 
Especially  will  this  be  so  with  much  that  they 
have  objected  to  in  Tennyson's  '  Maude,'  and 
Mrs.  Browning's  '  Aurora  Leigh.' 

The  great  failure,  artistically  speaking,  of 
the  latter  poem,  is  in  the  author's  almost  pas- 
sionately frantic  endeavour  to  clutch  at  the 
utmost  reality.     Now,  we  ourselves  are  pre- 


Raphaelite  in  our  reach  after  reality  ;  that 
is,  we  look  upon  reality  a.s  the  better  name 
for  the  highest  ideal,  because  it  puts  the 
seekers  on  a  surer  road,  and  in  a  truer  at- 
titude. But  we  do  not  ask  that  the  real- 
ists in  painting  or  poetry  shall  show  them- 
selves to  us  with  the  muscles  all  starting,  and 
the  forehead  sw'eating  in  the  strain  after  it. 
We  must  not  have  the  endeavour  painfully 
thrust  on  us,  that  should  be  hidden  in  the  art. 
The  reality  should  be  reached  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  minutice,  the  slow  step  by  step, 
and  touch  by  touch,  of  a  loving  and  patient 
spirit,  should  all  be  concealed.  It;  is  for  the 
critical  mind  to  expound  and  insist,  to  take 
the  skeleton  in  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again  for  our  edification  ;  it  is  for  the  artist 
to  clothe  the  skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and  make  it  live. 

There  is  nothing  conscious  or /irpjaense  in 
the  realism  of  Shakspeare.  He  can  work 
with  infinite  detail,  and  reach  reality  where 
never  man  did  ;  but  he  does  not  set  about 
doing  it  as  though  he  said,  'Now,  see  what  a 
realist  I  am  going  to  be.'  All  is  natural,  and 
like  the  working  of  natural  forces  without 
personal  effort.  He  is  so  perfectly  en  rapport 
with  his  work,  that  his  mastery  over  it  seems 
as'  natural  as  play.  Of  course,  this  power 
could  only  be  thus  perfect  in  one  wdiose  fami- 
liarity with  all  forms  of  humanity  was  so 
great,  that  he  could  put  on  purple  in  its  pala- 
ces of  stately  passion,  or  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  to  peer  into  its  dim  caves  of  crime. 
Mrs.  Browning  is  so  much  in  earnest,  that  she 
cannot  hide  her  eftorts  to  grasp  at  reality. 
She  comes  to  her  work  of  '  Aurora  Leigh' 
with  a  great  flush  and  tumult  of  new  life  in 
her,  and  a  stronger  grasp  of  this  world.  She 
has  not  chosen  a  subject,  as  Tennyson  does, 
to  mould  into  perfect  shape  through  years 
and  years  of  calm  and  patient  toil.  A  pur- 
pose has  seized  her  soul,  and  she  must  follow 
it.  She  is  tremendously  in  earnest,  and  she 
will  be  utterly  real  on  low  ground  as  well  as 
higli,  on  commonplace  subjects  as  well  as  on 
rare.  And  so  she  goes  at  her  work  with 
brimmed  eyes,  and  hurrying  lips,  and  beating 
heart.  On,  on  she  goes,  with  great  bursts 
of  feeling  and  gushes  of  thought,  that  follovr 
one  another  with  a  spontaneity  that  is  always 
surprising,  often  startling,  and  sometimes  sa- 
vage. Look  not  for  the  calm  and  finish  of  a 
Greek  statue  from  such  an  attitude  of  mind, 
and  such  a  woman's  work.  It  is  not  a  statue, 
for  it  is  shaped  out  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 
You  see  the  heart  heave  within  a  form  vital 
from  top  to  toe  :  there  is  fire  in  the  eyes, 
breath  between  the  lips,  the  red  of  life  on  the 
cheek  ;  it  is  warm  with  passion,  and  welling 
with  poetry,  in  the  double-breasted  bounte- 
ousnoss  of  a  large  nature  and  a  liberal  heart. 
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Last  Poems  cmd  other    Works  of  Mrs.  Browning. 


May, 


These  '  Last  Poems'  of  Mrs.  Browning 
bring  us  to  ground  that  we  have  not  yet 
touched  on  here — her  love  for  Italy,  her 
record  of  personal  impressions  received  in 
that  land,  and  her  many  cries  for  its  deliver- 
ance. We  need  not  now  go  back  to  '  Casa 
Guidi  Windows  ;'  and  we  have  little  to  say 
of  the  '  Poems  before  Congress,'  save  that  we 
think  she  saw  the  deliverer  w.ith  other  eves 
than  onrs,  as  he  came  over  the  Alps  in  the 
great  dawn  of  deliverance,  arrayed  in  splen- 
dours not  his  own,  and  inspired  with  other 
motives  than  his  admirers  at  the  time  saw. 
One  thing  we  have  to  acknowledge,  here  as 
elsewliere,  is  the  courage  with  which  she 
never  hesitates  to  lift  up  her  voice  for  what 
she  considers  the  right.  She  is  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Politics  do  not 
improve  her  temper,  artistically  speaking. 
They  are  not  calculated  to  calm  such  a  throb- 
bing heart  as  hers.  They  will  not  bring  forth 
any  such  quaint  music  as  that  from  the  song 
of  a  tree  spirit  in  the  '  Drama  of  Exile,'  who 
thus  rocks  the  listening  sense  as  on  one  of 
her  own  swinging  branches — 

'  Tlie  Divine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  movements  to  the  leaves, 
Dropt  and  lifted,  dropt  ami  lifted, 
lu  the  sunlight  greenly  sifteil. 
In  the  sunlight  aud  tlie  moonlight, 
Greeidy  sifted  through  the  trees. 
Ever  wave  the  Eden  trees, 
In  the  niglitlight  and  the  moonlight, 
With  a  riitfling  of  green  branches. 
Shaded  oli'  to  resonances, 
Kever  stirred  by  rain  or  breeze.' 

They  will  not  call  up  in  all  its  delicate 
loveliness  and  pure  splendour  any  more  such 
graceful  fancies  as  this  : — 

'  So,  yoang  muser,  I  sat  listening 
To  my  fancy's  wddest  word  ; 
On  a  sudden  through  tlie  glistening 
Leaves  around,  a  little  stirred, 
Came   a  sound,  a  sense   of  music,   which   was 
rather  ielt  than  heard. 

'Softly,  finely,  it  unwound  nie, 
From  the  world  it  shut  me  in, 
Like  a  fountain  falling  round  me, 
"Which,  with  silver  waters  thin. 
Holds   a  little  marhle  Naiad   sitting   smilingly 
within.' 

Instead,  we  have  such  fierce  flashes  as  this, 
with  its  lightiiingdike  vividness.  Anything 
more  full  of  awful  suggestion  than  the  two 
last  lines  wo  do  not  know  : — 

'  Pence,  you  say  ?  —yes,  [leace  in  truth  : 
But  snch  .a  peace  us  the  ear  can  achieve 
'Twist  the  rifle's  click  and  the  rush  of  the 
hall, 
'Twixt  tlie  tiger's  spring  .and  the  crunch  of  the 
ti>oth, 
^Tioixt  the  dying  Atheists  negative 
And  God'sjace — waiting  after  all!' 


Or  such  a  picture  as  this  of  poor  Peter,  in 
his  present  Piomau  difficulty  : — 

'  Peter,  Peter,  he  does  not  speak  ; 

He  is  not  as  rash  as  in  old  Galilee  : 
Safer  a  ship,  though  it  toss  and  leak. 
Than  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea  ! 
And  he's  got  to  be  round  in  the  girth,  thinks 
he.' 

There  are  better  things  in  these  'Last 
Poems'  than  the  political.  The  poem  '  Mo- 
ther and  Poet'  is  glowing  with  noble  fire. 
Here  is  one  fine  natural  touch  from  it.  The 
speaker  is  a  poetess  and  a  mother,  who  has 
two  sons  dead  for  Italy  : — 

'  What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at  ?     Oh,  vain  ! 
What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurting  her 
breast 
With  the  milk  teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at 
the  pain  ? 
Oh,  boys,  how  you  hurt!  you  were  strong  as 
you  [iressed. 

And  I  proud  by  that  test.' 

There  is  a  very  touching  plea  for  Ragged 
Schools,  and  the  children  that  may  be  found 
in  our  streets  : —  ' 

'  In  the  alleys,  in  the  squares. 
Begging,  lying  little  rehels; 
In  the  noisy  thoroughfares. 

Struggling  on  with  piteous  troubles. 

'  Wicked  cliildren,  with  peaked  chins 
And  old  foreheads!  tliere  are  many 
With  no  plea-sures  except  sins; 
Gambling  with  a  stolen  penny. 

'  Sicklj'  children  that  whine  low 

To  themselves  and  not  their  mothers, 
From  mere  liahit, — never  so 

Hoping  help  or  care  from  others. 

'  Healthy  children,  with  those  bine 

English  eyes,  fresh  from  their  Maker, 
Fierce  and  ravenous,  staring  through 
At  the  brown  loaves  of  the  baker.' 

We  could  have  wished  to  quote  at  length 
the  poem  called  '  Lord  Walter's  Wife.'  In 
its  dramatic  fulness  and  fitness,  it  is  perfect ; 
the  changes  are  exquisitely  managed,  and  full 
of  delightful  surprise. 

But  in  taking  our  farewell  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing we  rather  recur  to  some  of  her  earlier 
utterances,  which  first  told  us  that  whatever 
deficiency  there  might  be  in  her  power  of 
grasping  this  world,  and  embracing  the  whole 
round  of  human  life,  her  anchor  was  made 
sure  and  fast  to  another  world,  and  she  could 
ride  at  rest  or  stem  the  waves,  in  full  reliance 
that  if  her  '  bark  sank  'twas  to  another  sea.' 
The  life  she  lived  apart  had  its  compensations 
tor  her,  and  she  was  laying  up  for  the  life  to 
come,  in  that  time  which  we  have  spoken  of, 
when  wc  miglit  have  w  ished  her  to  have  been 
dwelling  more  in  our  common  world.     What 
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sbo  tlien  wrote  was  not  sent  forth  to  stir 
so.  fiercely  in  tiie  bosom  of  the  time,  but 
'  calm  with  abdication.'  She  could  drop 
from  her  lips  words  both  calm  and  wise. 
Possibly  these  things  are  more  to  her  now 
than  even  her  later  writings,  and  they  touch 
us  more  nearly  now  she  is  gone.  Amongst 
other  soothing  or  cheering  and  heartening 
things,  we  call  to  mind  from  her  true  Chris- 
tian philosophy  those  utterances  in  which 
she  tells  us  how  we  overstate  the  ills  of  life. 
Do  we  weep?  then  let  us  thank  God  that  we 
have  no  greater  grief  than  we  can  find  tears 
for.  In  tears  the  grief  will  arise  and  depart. 
Thank  God  for  grace,  ye  who  only  weep. 
We  arc  all  too  apt  to  do  as  fretful,  restive 
children  do  when  forbidden  out-of-doors:  we 
lean  against  the  window-panes,  and  sigh  until 
our  breath  dims  the  clear  glass,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  confused,  and  we  are  doubly  shut  in, — ■ 
prisoners  to  the  natural  boundaries,  and  pri- 
soners to  the  breathings  of  our  own  impa- 
tience. The  imaginations  that  were  given  us 
to  bring  heaven  down,  we  use  in  making  the 
worst  of  this  world.  We  walk  upon  the 
shadow  of  hills,  and  pant  like  climbers.  We 
sigh  so  loud,  that  we  frighten  the  nightingale 
from  singing.  We  take  the  name  of  holy 
grief  in  vain  ;  for  holy  it  is,  because  sacred  to 
llim  by  whose  grief  came  all  our  good.  We 
are  too  ready  with  our  complaints.  Not  see- 
ing the  meaning  that  runs  through  all  life's 
noises,  we  often  murmur.  Where  is  the  mea- 
sured music,  the  certain  central  tune  ?  while 
the  angels  may  be  leaning  down  from  their 
golden  thrones  to  catch  it  and  smile,  ami 
whisper.  How  sweet  it  is  !  We  are  sent  on 
earth  to  toil ;  to  wrestle,  not  to  reign  ;  to  be 
patient  with  our  own  troubles,  and  ready 
to  speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  others  who 
suffer. 

'  The  least  flower  with  a  brimminfr  cup  may 
stand. 
And  share  its  dewdrop  with  another  near.' 

It  is  this  ground  we  choose  for  parting:,  be- 
cause, if  we  ever  meet  again,  it  will  be 
here. 

The  poetess  is  gone.  Her  work  is  finished, 
however  unfinished  the  works  mav  be.  Un- 
doubtedly they  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  the 
magnificent  soul  that  dwelt  awhile  in  the 
weak  womanly  form,  as  we  judge  by  the 
efiForts  she  made  to  get  e.xpression  for  what 
was  labouring  within  her.  Yet  we  are  grate- 
ful for  all  that  has  been  left  to  us  by  this  most 
glorious  amongst  poetesses,  lofty  amongst 
women,  and,  we  doubt  not,  most  blessed 
among  happy  spirits.  And  we  rejoice  in  the 
belief  that  such  a  soul  yet  lives  to  unfold  all 
its  forces  in  other  ways,  and  reach  nobler  suc- 
cesses than  were  possible  for  it  hero. 


'  JJur  blame  we  death,  because  he  bare 
Tlie  u^e  of  virtue  out  of  earth, 
Wlio  know  transplanted  liunian  worth 
Will  blcioni  to  profit  otherwhere.' 

And  whether  we  sit  summing  up  the  poet's 
work  on  earth  or  silence  guard  her  fame,  we 
know-, 

'  Tliat  soniew'here  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  her  hands  are  set  to  do. 
Is  wrought  with  triumph  of  acclaim.' 


Art.  X. —  1.  Heport  on  ColonialM'ditary  Ex- 
j)endiiure.       Parliamentary     Proceedings. 

1861. 
2.  Colonhation  and  Colonies.    Lectures.    By 

Herman  Merivale.     1861. 

The  value  of  our  Colonial  empire,  and  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  its  relations 
to  the  mother  country,  are  subjects  which 
have  lately  been  brought  jjrominently  before 
the  public  mind.  The  Parliamentary  blue 
book  on  the  military  cost  of  our  colonies,  the 
republication  of  Mr.  Merivale's  lectures,  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith's  wild  letter  in  Xhe  Daih/News, 
the  New  Zealand  war,  and  the  recent  trans- 
mission of  several  regiments  to  Cahada  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  meet  an  apprehended 
rupture  with  the  United  States,  have  concur- 
red to  direct  our  attention  with  unusual  vivid- 
ness to  these  and  a  number  of  cognate  ques- 
tions; and  the  result  has  been  a  singular  de- 
gree of  perplexity  and  confusion  in  the  na- 
tional sentiments.  Old  axioms  have  been 
audaciously  assailed ;  old  ideas  have  been 
ruthlessly  and  rudely  shaken  ;  universally  re- 
ceived doctrines,  which  had  become  almost 
sacred  from  age  and  privileged  immnnitv, 
have  been  pronounced  mere  baseless  assump- 
tions; the  faith  of  many  in  their  ancestral 
creed  has  been  utterly  upset;  and  many 
more,  while  still  refusing  to  surrender  it,  find 
themselves  unable  to  justify  or  to  expound  it. 
We  had  been  brought  up  to  boast  of  our  em- 
pire on  wdiicli  the  sun  never  sets;  to  feel 
proud  of  our  forty  dependencies ;  to  regard 
them  as  the  richest  gem  in  our  national  trea- 
sure, the  brightest  jewel  in  our  monarch's 
diadem  :  our  fathers  had  fought  to  obtain 
them  ;  our  brothers  had  gone  out  to  found 
them  and  to  people  them ;  we  fancied  they 
poured  boundless  wealth  into  our  coft'ers ;  we 
knew  that  foreign  powers  looked  on  them 
with  envy; — and  now  we  are  told  by  profes- 
sors of  history  and  political  economists,  who 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  about,  and  to 
mind  what  they  sa}',  that  all  this  is  a  delusion  ; 
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that  these  colonies  are  a  source  of  endless 
embarrassment  and  terrible  expense ;  that  we 
should  be  better  without  them,  and  that  they 
would  be  better  without  us;  that  we  ought 
neither  to  control  them  in  peace,  nor  defend 
them  in  war;  and  that,  far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  them  iti  our  allegiance  if  they 
wish  to  separate,  we  should  hasten  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  welcome  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  the  auspicious  day  of  their 
emancipation.  Some  of  these  doctrines  are 
by  no  means  new,  but  they  are  all  very  start- 
ling, and  are  fast  descending  from  the  region 
of  mere  speculation  into  that  of  practical  life 
and  action.  Some  of  them,  too,  contain  so 
much  indisputable  truth,  and  appear  to  follow 
so  logically  from  admitted  theories  and  facts, 
yet  are  so  unwelcome,  and  eminent  authori- 
ties are  so  divided  in  respect  to  them,  that 
the  bothered  Englishman  stands  aghast  at  the 
confiict  of  opinions,  and  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  or  what  to  do.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
conti-ibute  any  gleam  of  light  or  order  to  the 
seeming  chaos. 

It  must  be  avowed  at  the  outset,  that  the 
entire  set  of  circumstances,  and  the  entire 
course  of  action  on  which  our  former  estimate 
of  the  vahie  of  our  colonial  dependencies  was 
based,  have  been  effectually  upset  by  the  new 
system  of  commercial  policy  which  this  coun- 
try has  now  definitively  and  irreversibly 
adopted.  Formerly  we  conquered  colonies, 
or  sent  out  emigrants  to  found  them,  with 
the  double  design  of  adding  to  our  power  and 
greatness,  by  extending  our  dominions  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  territorv  peopled  by 
Englishmen  and  held  by  England,  and  of  mui- 
tiplying  at  once  customers  for  manutactures 
which  we  wanted  to  sell,  and  producers  of  tbe 
materials  which  we  wanted  to  buy.  Our 
fundamental  notion  of  colonists  was  that  of 
customers  who  could  not  escape  us,  and  grow- 
ers who  nmst  trade  with  us  alone.  We 
guarded  their  commerce  with  the  most  jea- 
lous and  severe  restrictions.  We  did  not 
even  allow  them  to  trade  directly  with  each 
other,  much  less  with  foreign  countries. 
They  were  compelled  to  buy  everything  they 
wanted  from  us,  and  to  send  to  our  markets 
everything  they  produced.  In  return,  we 
gave  them  the  monopoly  of  our  markets,  or 
at  least  the  most  partial  and  efficient  advan- 
tages in  the  supply  of  them.  Our  strict  navi- 
gation laws  perfected  this  dose  system,  which 
was  thorough,  harmonious,  and  self-consistent, 
however  short-sighted  and  unwise.  As  long 
as  we  pursued  it,  every  fresh  addition  to  our 
colonial  territory  and  population  added  to 
the  number  of  secured  purchasers  of  our 
manufactured  goods,  who  could  afford  to 
purchase  largely  and  to  pay  liberally,  be- 
cause   tiieir    own    industry    was    applied    to 


a  productive  soil,  and  was  certain  of  a  good 
market. 

We  looked  to  the  colonies  for  another  be- 
nefit. They  relieved  us  of  our  surplus  popu- 
lation. As  our  numbers-multiplied  here  be- 
yond the  demand  for  their  labour,  and 
threatened  to  become,  as  paupers,  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  resources  of  our  wealth  and 
industry,  we  were  enabled  to  send  them  across 
the  Atlantic  or  to  the  Antipodes,  where  we 
could  offer  them  the  attractions  of  land  for 
nothing,  and  of  still  living  under  English 
laws  and  English  protection,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  comfort  of  English  customs 
and  associations.  Probably,  fioui  first  to  last, 
we  have  thus  sent  out  nearly  five  millions  of 
our  countrymen.  Certainly,  in  the  last  fifteen 
vears,  we  have  sent  out  three  millions  and  a 
half. 

Again,  we  set  great  store  by  our  colonies 
for  a  third  reason.  We  used  them  not  merely 
as  a  fertile  estate,  on  which  to  settle  our  re- 
dundant population  as  free  emigrants ;  we 
used  them  largely  as  a  receptacle  for  our  con- 
victs. Thousands  of  criminals,  whom  we  did 
not  like  to  hang,  whom  we  could  not  reform, 
and  whom  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  inces- 
santly in  prison,  we  were  delighted  to  dis- 
gorge on  to  distant  colonial  shores,  where 
they  were  a  sort  of  slaves — persons  '  held  to 
labour,'  according  to  the  American  euphemism 
for  such  things.  The  colonists,  too,  were 
equally  delighted  to  receive  them.  In  the 
infancy  of  States,  material  considerations  out- 
weigh moral  ones :  the  latter,  in  fact,  are 
scai'cely  thought  of;  and  the  early  settlers 
found  in  the  convicts  assigned  to  them  pre- 
cisely what  was  indispensable, — viz.,  a  supply 
ot  labour  at  oncie  cheap  and  secure.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  forced  labour  of  our  ex- 
ported criminals  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies,  just  as 
negro  labour  (and  occasionally  convict  labour 
too)  aided  the  early  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Spain. 
Lastly,  our  colonies,  scattered  over  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  afforded  secure  har- 
bours where  our  siiips  could  take  refuge  and 
refit  and  supply  their  wants,  in  case  of  disas- 
ters by  war  or  casualties  at  sea. 

All  this  is  notv  changed :  nearly  all  these 
objects  have  been  foregone;  nearly  all  those 
advantages  have  been  surrendered  or  super- 
se<led.  Our  colonists  are  now  free  to  trade 
with  all  the  world  ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
privileges  or  preferences  in  our  markets;  the 
sugar  of  Cuba  is  as  welcome  to  us  as  the 
sugar  of  Jamaica,  and  is  admitted  on  the 
same  terms.  We  give  colonial  produce  no 
advantage  here ;  we  ask  for  British  produce 
no  advantage  in  the  colonies.  We  scarcely 
interfere  at  all   with   their  fiscal   legislation  ; 
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they  may  impose  almost  any  import  duties 
they  please  upon  our  manufaetiiies  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  provided  they  keep  clear  of 
differential  duties.  Canada  is  just  as  uuicli 
at  liberty  in  this  respect  as  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
do,  nearly  all  of  them,  impose  such  customs 
duties;  and,  unless  in  some  very  monstrous 
case,  \vc  never  interfere.  There  is  nothing 
now,  except  their  own  interest,  to  hinder  our 
colonics  from  getting  all  their  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  and  sending  all  th(!ir  pro- 
duce to  foreign  countries.  Nay,  more ;  we 
exercise  almost  as  little  control  over  their  in- 
ternal as  over  their  fiscal  legislation.  Nearly 
every  one  of  our  colonies,  properly  so  called, 
is  now  permitted  practically  to  pass  any  laws, 
and  do  any  executive  act  it  may  choose,  sub- 
ject only  to  advice  and  occasional  suspensive 
disallowance  in  case  of 'Some  manifest  wrong 
or  follv,  or  some  cruel  injustice  against  alien 
races.  Virtually,  they  could  scarcely  be  more 
unfettered,  were  they  ostensibly  and  nomi- 
nally independent  of  the  mother  country. 
They  still  receive  our  surplus  population  as 
emigrants  in  great  numbers,  and  supplj'them 
■with  land  on  easy  terms,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  do  so ;  hut  so  do  many  other  countries 
with  almost  equal  eagerness.  So  does  Ame- 
rica ;  so  does  Monte  Video.  Of  the  three 
millions  and  a  half  who  have  emigrated  from 
our  shores  since  184-6,  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  have  gone,  not  to  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia, but  to  the  United  vStates.  In  truth, 
wherever  waste  lands  abound,  whether  belong- 
ing to  us  or  to  foreigners,  our  countrymen 
will  be  able  to  flock  tliither  and  will  be  well 
received.  We  do  not,  therefore,  need  colonies 
as  a  resource  for  our  redundant  numbers, — 
if,  indeed,  our  nuraLers  are  now  redundant, 
which  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt.  We 
should  still,  no  doubt,  be  glad  enough  of  dis- 
tant settlements  for  the  establishment  of  our 
convicts,  whom  we  cannot  keep  at  home,  ex- 
cept at  heavy  expense,  and  to  our  own  detri- 
ment as  well  as 'to  their  rnin;  but  unfortu- 
nately our  colonies,  one  and  all  (with  the 
single  and  trifling  ecxeption  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia), have  positive!//  refused  to  receive  them, 
and  we,  after  some  remonstrances  and  recal- 
citration,  have  acquiesced  in  that  refusal. 
There  remains  still  the  value  of  these  depen- 
dencies as  harbours  of  refuge  and  I'epair  for 
our  shipping;  but  their  use  in  this  respect 
would  be  just  as  great  if  they  were  indepen- 
dent and  friendly  nations,  as  now  when  they 
form  part *of  our  empire.  Shall  we  say,  then, 
that  we  must  keep  them  dependent  in  order 
to  keep  them  friendly  ? 

Are,  then,  our  numerous,  costly,  and  wide- 
spread colonies  of  any  value  at  all  to  this 


country  in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  point 
of  view  ?  Dealing  in  generalities,  or  beating 
about  the  bush,  is  always  unsati.sfaetory  to 
men  who  are  in  earnest,  and  wish  to  know 
where  they  stand,  and  what  they  should  be- 
lieve and  do.  Let  us  come  to  close  quarters. 
The  question  instantly  and  intuitively  divides 
itself  into  two  branches ;  the  use  of  plantinc/ 
colonies,  and  the  use  oi  retaininr/  them  in  de- 
pendence. That  our  system  of  establishing 
colonies  in  all  pails  of  the  world — both  by 
taking  possession  of  wild  countries,  and  esta- 
blishing settlements  of  Englishmen  there,  and 
by  conquering,  and  appropriating,  and  deve- 
loping silnilar  settlements  founded  by  our  ri- 
vals— has  been  of  great  service  to  England,  by 
making  emigration  an  ultimate  profit  as  well 
as  an  immediate  relief  to  her  swarming  popu- 
lation, and  bv  fostering  our  commerce  at  a 
time  when  the  true  principles  and  the  eriter- 
prising  practice  of  international  intercourse 
were  as  yet  nowhere  understood,  will  admit  of 
no  doubt  whatever.  However  erroneous  and 
narrow  were  the  ideas  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  our  colonizing  habits,  it  is  cei'tain 
that,  but  for  those  habits,  our  commerce 
would  have  been  restricted  to  the  settled  and 
existing  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  go 
no  further,  and  to  enter  into  no  details,  it  is 
enough  to  reflect  that,  but  for  those  habits, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  would  have  been  virtually  non- 
existent;  that  of  our  total  imports  of  L.180,- 
000,000,  in  round  numbers,  L.53,000,000 
come  from  countries  which  are  or  were  colo- 
nies o'i  ih'e&i^ni&\r\,  in  the  special  and  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  that  word, — settlements  made 
by  us,  nations  founded  and  created  by  us ; 
and  that  of  our  total  exports  of  L.l  55,000,000, 
at  least  L.45,0(i0,000  arc  sent  to  those  coun- 
tries. If  those  lands  had  remained  unpeopled, 
or  peopled  only  by  their  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, our  commerce  with  them,  our  receipts 
from  them,  would  have  been  scanty  and  pre- 
carious in  the  extreme.  If  they  had  been 
settled  and  peopled  by  other  nations,  their 
prosperity  and  resources  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  much  more  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly developed;  but,  at  all  events,  their 
consumption  of  British  produce,  and,  there- 
fore, their  contributions  to  British  wealth, 
would  have  been  far  smaller  than  at  ])resL'nt; 
since  we  find  it  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  that, 
from  taste  and  habit,  an  expatriated  English- 
man always  consumes  a  far  larger  amount  of 
English  goods  than  even  a  richer  foreigner. 
Mr.  ilerivale  gives  a  tabic  of  these  ]:>ropor- 
tions,  from  which  it  appears  that,  while  the 
Australian  colonists  consumed  L.IO  per  hgad; 
the  Cape  colonists,  L.4,  3s. ;  the  West  Indies, 
L.3,  8s. ;  Canada,  L.l,  7s. ;  and  the  United 
States,  1  Os.  per  head, — France  only  took  to  the 
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value  of  Is.  5d. ;  Holland  and  Germany,  4s. 
lOd.;  Portugal,  6s.  7d. ;  and  Brazil,  8s.  6d. 
These  figures  are  altered  since  this  table  was 
constructed,  but  the  proportions  are  not  ma- 
terially affected.  Of  the  effect  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  onr  commerce  of  our  past  coloui- 
z.ations,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  this  coloni- 
zation and  its  consequences  and  responsibili- 
ties have  cost  us,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  any  trustworthy  estimate.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  enormous  numbers  of 
emigrants  whom  these  colonies  have  ab- 
sorbed ;  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent 
those  numbers,  if  confined  at  home,  would 
have  preyed  on  our  resources,  and  impaired 
our  strength,  we  could  only  indulge  in  the 
vaguest  conjectures.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
to  calculate  what  might  have  been  the  state 
of  our  finances,  and  the  rate  of  interest  in 
England,  if  all  the  abundant  capital  which 
has  found  profitable  investment  in  colonial 
enterprise,  had  been  compelled  to  confine  it- 
self to  employment  in  the  mother  country. 
We,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  second  and 
more  practical  question — the  commercial 
value  of  our  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  be  were  they 
separated  from  us.  Would  that  value  be  af- 
fected by  their  independence  ?  And  if  so, 
why,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  two  greatest  of  our 
colonies  proper — those  created  and  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Englishmen — Cana- 
da and  Australia.  Our  aggregate  trade  with 
the  former,  imports  and  exports  together, 
amount  to  L.l 0,000,000  a  year,  the  gross 
profits  on  which  (to  our  merchants)  we  may 
estimate  at  least  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  L.l  ,000,000. 
In  like  manner,  our  entire  trade  with  Austra- 
lia amounts  to  L.19, 000,000  a  year,  without 
including  the  gold  produced  tliere ;  and  in- 
cluding that  (which  is  just  as  much  an  Aus- 
tralian production  as  its  sheep's  wool),  to 
L.25,000,000,  yielding  probably  a  yearly 
mercantile  profit  of  at  least  L.2, 500,000.  The 
commerce  with  these  two  colonies  enriches 
our  merchants  alone  to  the  extent  of  L.3,500- 
000,  independently  of  its  worth  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  mother  country,  which  we  have 
no  means  of  calculating,  but  which  must  be 
very  vast.  Now,  how  could  this  profitable 
trade  be  in  anv  degree  injuriously  affected  by 
the  emaincipation  and  entire  independence  of 
Canada  and  Australia?  Clearly  only  in  one 
or  other  of  three  ways,  scarcely  any  of  which 
is  conceivable  as  a  practical  probability : 
either  by  the  colonies,  wlien  deprived  of  our 
guiding  and  protecting  hand,  falling  back 
into  barbarism,  and  so  losing  both  their  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  power;  or  by  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreign  power.s,  or  of 


perverse  native  rulers,  who  might  inaugurate 
a  protective  policy,  and  impose  discriminating 
duties  on  our  manufactures ;  or  by  their 
adopting  (either  from  home  folly,  or  at  foreign 
dictation)  a  svstem  of  prohibition  or  discou- 
ragement of  British  immigration,  whic'h  should 
close  those  fields  to  onr  redundant  population, 
and  people  the  country  with  irjliabitants  who, 
from  taste  and  habit,  would  he  scantier  con- 
sumers of  the  products  of  British  industry 
than  our  own  offspring.  But  the  first  of 
these  dangers  may  be  put  aside  as  purely 
imaginary.  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  uncieilise, 
and  are  never  overpowered  by  savage  tribes. 
The  second  danger  exists  at  present,  as  much 
as  it  is  ever  likely  to  exist,  since  we  already 
permit  the  colonists  to  impose  heavy  import 
duties  upon  our  goods,  as  the  easiest  and  most 
welcome  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  they 
need  ;  and  as  for  disci'iminatinri  duties,  which 
would  operate  injuriously  upon  our  commerce, 
as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  countries, 
that  danger  can  be  precluded  by  introducing 
into  our  treaties  with  tlie  new  independen- 
cies that  'favoured  nation's  clause,'  wliich  we 
have  now  reciprocated  with  every  state  on 
the  globe.  The  third  danger  is  about  as 
imaginary  as  the  first.  We  cannot  and  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  our  colonie.s,  on  leav- 
ing us,  will  be  conquered  or  appropriated  by 
onr  rivals;  and  even  on  the  extravagant  sup- 
position that  Canada,  either  vohmtarily  or 
under  pressure,  should  ever  join  the  United 
States,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  British 
immigration  would  be  less  welcomed  by  the 
two  countries  when  joined,  than  it  always  has 
been  by  both  countries  while  separate?  The 
practical  discouragement  to  Englishmen  set- 
tling abroad  is  their  unwillingness  to  fall 
under  different  institutions  to  their  own,  and 
to  live  among  alien  races;  but  in  the  case 
supposed,  they  would  be  merely  transferring 
their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  c/overnment,  not 
to  unwonted  laws  or  institutions,  nor  to  a 
strange  and  unkindred  people.  The  only 
conceivable  mode,  therefore,  in  which  our 
valuable  commerce  with  these  colonies  could 
be  endangered  by  their  total  independence, 
would  be  by  the  imposition  of  discriminating- 
import  dues, — a  contingency  so  remote,  and 
improbable,  and  avertable,  that  it  need  not 
engage  our  attention  for  an  instant.  Whether 
our  trade  with  these  countries  would  be  i'»- 
creased  by  their  emancipation,  is  a  different 
question.  If  we  had  hampered  their  com- 
merce by  unwise  and  selfish  restrictions,  as 
we  were  wont  to  do  in  the  olden  time,  no 
doul.it  smdi  favourable  consequences  might  be 
anticipated.  As  it  is,  their  progress  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  can  scarcely  be  more  rapid 
than  of  lafc  it  has  been  ;  and  on  this  progress 
depends  their  commercial  value  to  England, 
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wlietlier     as     tlicir    metropolitan     or    tbeir 
ally. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  somewhat  difFerent 
case — a  dependency,  not  a  colony,  and  the 
most  vahiable  of  our  dependencies.  Our  en- 
tire trade  with  the  East  Indies  (including 
Singapore  and  Ceylon),  imports  and  exports 
together,  is  about  L.40,000,000,  of  which  we 
may  estimate  L.4,000,000,  at  least,  to  be 
clear  annual  profit  to  our  merchants.  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  advice  given  us  by  a  cer- 
tain set  of  politicians  (especially  since  the 
mutiny),  and  abandon  our  Indian  possessions, 
■which,  they  say,  we  hold  only  by  the  sword, 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  liow  much  of  this 
lucrative  trade  should  we  jeopardize  or  lose? 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  more  complicated 
and  more  conjectural  elements  than  in  the 
case  of  colonies,  properly  so  called.  India 
has  always  been  a  most  productive,  and  an 
eminently  commercial  country.  The  Hindoos 
are  ingenious  and  industrious;  they  grow 
many  articles  which  we  want,  and  always 
shall  want :  and  they  consume  many  articles 
which  we  can  supply,  and  shall  probably  al- 
ways be  able  to  supply,  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  purchase  them  elsewhere.  We 
had  a  thriving  and  extensive  trade  with  India 
long  before  we  conquered  it,  and  should 
naturally  continue  to  have  long  after  we  sur- 
rendered it.  In  fact,  our  empire  there  grew 
entirely  out  of  our  commerce,  and  the  loss  of 
the  one  need  by  no  means  entail  the  down- 
fall or  diminution  of  the  other,  beyond,  of 
course,  that  portion  of  it  which  consists  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  handful  of  British 
residents.  If  we  cease  to  hold  India,  either 
in  consequence  of  being  driven  out,  or  spon- 
taneously giving  up  the  government  as 
worthless,  one  of  two  results  would  follow. 
Either  it  would  fall  under  the  sway  of  some 
foreign  Power,  as  France  or  Paissia ;  or  it 
would  again  be  governed  by  a  number  of 
native  rulers;  or  possibly,  but  most  improba- 
bly, by  one,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  If  France  held  it,  and  managed  it 
as  tirmly  and  sagaciously  as  we  have  done, 
she  might,  indeed,  endeavour  to  draw  to  her- 
self the  chief  portion  of  the  carrying  trade 
with  her  new  possession,  and,  with  this  view, 
might  place  English  ships  in  Indian  ports  at 
a  certain  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  her 
own.  But  this  is  about  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury she  could  inflict  upon  our  Eastern  com- 
merce ;  since  for  her  own  sake,  and  as  a 
matter  of  enlightened  policy,  she  would  strive 
to  foster  the  trade  and  productiveness  of  her 
dependency  ;  and  she  conld  not  consume  a 
larger  portion  of  its  productions  than  she 
now  does,  nor  compel  it  to  consume  a  much 
larger  portion  of  her  own.  At  present,  the 
indigo,  rice,  silk,   and  cotton   of  Hindostan 


are  as  open  to  France  as  to  England,  if  she 
needs  them  as  much,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  them  as  highly.  And  she  may  send  her 
nuislins  and  her  wines  thither  as  freeh',  now 
that  India  is  under  our  sway,  as  she  could  if 
it  were  under  her  own.  The  transfer  of  the 
government  of  India  to  a  competent  European 
i'ovver  would  injuriously  affect  our  commerce 
with  that  country  only  to  an  inappreciable 
extent.  It  might  be  felt  by  British  shipown- 
ers, but  scarcely  by  British  merchants. 

If,  however,  India  fell  back  under  the  sway 
of  a  variety  of  native  princes,  as  would  be 
the  most  probable  result  of  our  departure, 
the  commercial  consequences  to  us  might  be 
more  serious.  In  the  first  place,  the  sup- 
pressed hatred  or  the  incurable  ignorance  of 
these  Oriental  despots  would  be  likely  enough 
to  break  out  in  the  form  of  commercial  fet- 
ters and  prohibitions,  or  of  duties  so  high  as 
materially  to  diminish  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures.  They  would  still,  no  doubt, 
allow  their  subjects  to  supply  us,  because  it 
is  the  interest  of  all  rulers  that  their  subjects 
should  be  rich  ;  and  production  and  export  are 
known  to  be  the  chief  enrichers.  But  they 
might  probably  seek  to  encourage  native 
manufactures  in  preference  to  ours,  and  might 
insist  upon  payment  chiefly  in  silver  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  could  not  fail  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  to  disturb  our  monetary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  cripple  our  commercial  opera- 
tions. These,  however,  are  not  the  chief 
dangers  to  be  feared.  The  anarchy,  confu- 
sion, incessant  wars,  wide-spread  insecurity, 
and  desolating  raids  which  would  follow  on 
our  withdrawal,  and  would  almost  certainly 
become  chronic,  would  entail  far  greater  in- 
terruption and  curtailment  on  our  trade.  The 
produce  of  India  depends  upon  its  irrigation  ; 
the  commerce  of  India  depends  upon  the 
means  of  transporting  this  produce  to  the 
sea-coast ;  and  both  these  classes  of  public 
works  are  sure  to  be  neglected,  if  not  im- 
peded and  destroyed,  by  rulers  at  once  .sen- 
sual, stupid,  and  mutually  hostile.  India, 
abandoned  by  us,  and  not  adopted  by  any 
other  European  Power,  mustgo  back  frightfully 
in  civilisation;  and  civilisation  is  the  great 
fosterer  of  the  first  condition  of  extended 
trade.  A  people  harassed  and  impoverished 
by  exactions  and  by  wars,  can  neither  pro- 
duce nor  consume  like  a  people  at  once  pro- 
tected and  at  peace.  That  India  is  tar  more 
valuable  to  us,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
as  a  dependency,  than  she  would  be  as  an 
Oriental  state,  or  a  collection  of  such  states, 
is  a  position  which  admits  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Whether  this  greater  value  is  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  her  demands  upon 
our  funds  and  upon  our  strength,  is  an  en- 
tirely ditt'erent  question. 
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The  case  of  the  West  Indies  presents  an- 
other variety  of  the  question  ;  a  brief  glance 
at  which  may  close  this  part  of  our  inquiry. 
Our  total  trade  with  these  possessions 
amounts  to  about  L.10,000,000  annually, 
leaving  a  mercantile  profit  say  of  one  million 
sterling.  If  we  give  up  these  dependencies, 
so  large  a  portion  of  whose  population  con- 
sists of  negroes,  and  so  vast  an  extent  of 
whose  soil  is  still  unoccupied,  there  would 
unquestionably  be  the  greatest  risk  of  their 
relapse  into  a  coraparati^vely  uncivilised  con- 
dition. It  is  not  that  we  materially  control 
the  squatters,  or  materially  encourage  and 
assist  the  planters  no\y  ;  but  if  British  pro- 
tection were  withdrawn,  British  capital  and 
enterprise  would  feel  less  secure  and  less 
hopeful,  and  would  flow  thither  less  abun- 
dantly, and  invest  itself  less  confidently  ;  the 
indolence  of  the  less  energetic  and  more 
numerous  race  would  gradually  be  in  danger 
of  preponderating,  and  Trinidad  and  Jamaica 
might  become  like  Hayti.  A  far  more  pro- 
bable issue,  however,  would  be,  that  these 
islands,  if  abandoned  by  our  Government, 
would  be  annexed  by  some  other,  probably 
by  the  United  States  or  the  Southern  Con- 
federation ;  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
Anglo-Saxons  would,  ever  consent  to  haiicl 
over  such  splendid  and  enticing  territories  to 
the  semi-barbarism  of  a  negro  population.  In 
some  form  or  other,  untler  some  civilised  race 
or  other,  they  would  still  continue  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  to  grow  exportable  produce  ;  and 
their  progress  and  productiveness  might  not 
impossibly  gain  by  their  transfer  to  a  nation 
as  energetic  and  less  scrupulous  than  our- 
selves. 

It  may  then  be  stated  broadly,  and  with- 
out much  fear  of  error,  that  our  seveial 
colonies  and  dependencies  would  be  almost, 
if  not  quite  as  securely  valuable  to  us  as  they 
now  are,  commercially  and  pecuniai-ili/  con- 
sidered, if  we  were  to  surrender  or  emanci- 
pate them, — provided  always  our  withdrawal 
did  not  cause  them  to  retrograde  to  a  lower 
point  of  civilisation  than  that  they  have  now 
attained.  As  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Great  Britain  would  be  a  loser 
by  the  change.  What,,  then,  is  the  object  of 
retaining  them  in  subjection  when  they  cost 
us  so  much,  anil  would  be  just  as  profitable, 
without  any  cost  at  all,  under  a  ditferent  rc- 
ffime  ? 

f4'And  DOW,  what  DO  tlieif  cost?  Their  ex- 
pense to  the  mother  country  is  twofold  :  that 
which  is  calculable  and  known,  and  that 
which  is  indirect  and  unascertainable.  The 
former  is  moderate  enough,  the  latter  may  be 
very  large  indeed.  Leaving  out  of  view,  as 
entirely  unconnected   with   our  present  sub- 


ject, all  merely  military  and  naval  stations, 
convict  depots,  etc.,  and  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  colonies  propoi'  and  large  dependen- 
cies like  Ceylon,  the  annual  imperial  expen- 
diture for  our  colonial  empire  is  as  follows  :  — 


Militarv  expenditure. 
Civil  expenditure,     . 


L.1, 7 1.5,240 
61,700 

L.l, 777,000 


The  sum,  no  doubt,  is  startlingly  small,  show- 
ing that  our  colonies  already  nearly  provide 
for  their  own  public  expenses,  and  intimating 
that  they  may  and  probably  will  do  so,  ere 
long,  altogether.  But  to  this  sum  we  must 
add  the  cost  to  the  mother  country  of  our 
Indian  empire,  as  deducible  from  the  publish- 
ed financial  accounts  of  England  and  of  India. 
India,  theoretically,  pays  all  its  own  expenses 
out  of  its  own  revenues;  the  cost  of  Biitish 
troops  maintained  in  India  is  charged  to  that 
dependency,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  ex- 
pense of  wars  undertaken,  not  at  the  behest, 
but  for  the  fancied  benefit  of  that  dependency. 
If,  therefore,  the  Indian  revenue  had  always 
been  adequate  to  meet  these  heavy  charges, 
that  portion  of  our  empire  would  have  cost 
the  mother  country  notJdng  iu  direct  and  as- 
signable expenditure.  But  this,  as  we  know, 
has  not  been  the  case;  and  the  public  debt 
of  India  is  now,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated 
from  the  last  Parliamentary  returns,  L.l 09,- 
200,000.  That  is,  our  Indian  empire  has 
cost,  from  first  to  last,  one  hundred  and  nine 
millions  more  than  her  revenues  have  sup- 
plied. That  amount  has  been  borrowed,  and 
for  that  amount  Great  Britain  must  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually,  though  not  technically 
responsible ;  since,  though  lent  on  the  security 
of  Indian  and  not  imperial  faith,  it  is  well 
understood  that  this  country  would  never 
allow  the  lenders  to  lose  their  money,  even 
though  we  lost  India  to-morrow.  The  interest 
on  this  sum — such  as  that  interest  ivould  be, 
if  borrowed  by  the  Home  Government — ouo-ht 
therefore,  in  fairness,  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  our  colonial  empire.  The  entire  charge 
would  then  stand  thns: — 

Imperial  Colonial  Expenditure,  L.l, 777, 000 
Imperial  Indian  liabilities,      .     .     3,276,000 


L.5,053,000 

This  is  the  outside  sum  that  our  enormous 
Colonial  and  Eastern  Empire  actually  costs 
— or  would  cost — the  imperial  treasury  each 
year.  The  real  imjierial  outlay  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  two  millions.  Assuredly, 
no  nation  ever  possessed  such  vast  dominions 
on  such  cheap  terms. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  ihc  in- 
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direct  and  occasional  cost  of  our  Colonial 
Empire,  the  matter  assumes  more  serious 
dimensions.  It" our  colonies  were  independent 
and  India  abandoned  ;  if  the  20,000  British 
troops  now  habitually  stationed  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  80,000  stationed  in  India,  were 
withdrawn,  and  either  disbanded  or  made 
available  for  home  defences  ;  if  the  enormous 
incidental  demands  upon  our  purse  by  alarms, 
such  as  the  recent  one  which  sent  so  many 
regiments  to  Canada  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
were  no  longer  to  be  apprehended  ;  if  our 
navy,  again,  could  be  safely  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  needed  for  the  guardianship  of 
our  distant  commerce,  and  the  protection  of 
our  own  shores  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  had  only 
the  British  Isles,  and  British  merchandise, 
and  purely  British  interests,  to  look  after, — 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  both  that  our 
secui'ity  would  be  far  greater,  our  vulnerabi- 
lity far  less,  and  our  annual  expenditure  capa- 
ble of  most  material  reduction.  We  should 
have  to  raise  a  much  smaller  army,  and 
should  have  precisely  the  same  population  to 
raise  it  from  ;  our  soldiers,  and  p.  large  pro- 
portion of  our  sailors,  would  bo  kept  at  home  ; 
and  if  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  from  capture  were  adopted 
into  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  soon  must  be, 
England  would  be  almost,  if  not  absolutely, 
unassailable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  pecuniary  and 
commercial  value  to  Great  Britain  of  her 
possessions  abroad — independently  of  that 
trade  with  them  which  she  would  equally 
retain  under  all  probable  circumstances — 
is  actually  nil ;  and  that  their  cost  to  her, 
though  ajiparently  and  ostensibh'  very  mo- 
derate, is  incidentally  and  really  very  great. 
It  remains  only  to  inquire,  whether  they 
possess  for  us  any  indirect  worth,  political  or 
moral,  which  may  render  it  important  to 
retain  them.  They  do  not  add  to  our  wealth  ; 
they  do  not  a<ld  to  our  security;  they  c/o 
add  to  our  taxation  ;  they  are  not  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  they  are  a  source  of  expendi- 
ture : — are  they  in  any  way  a  source  of  great- 
ness or  of  strength  ?  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
they  are  believed  to  be  so  by  foreign  nations 
as  well  as  by  our  own  people, — and  the 
power  of  fancy  is  very  great.  They  impress 
the  imagination  of  the  outlying  world  with  a 
wholesome  conviction  of  the  might  and  man'ui- 
tude  of  England.  They  are  so  much  dazzling 
dust  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  our  enviers  and  our 
enemies.  They  are  supposed  to  save  us  from 
conflicts,  by  surrounding  those  conflicts  with 
fancied  elements  of  danger.  Being  elements 
of  vulnerability,  they  are  conceived  to  be  ele- 
ments of  resistance.  They  are  in  realit}'  a 
drain  upon  our  resources;  they  ai'c  conceived 


to  supply  and  add  to  those  resources.  Thoy 
are  in  truth  a  source  of  real  weakness,  which 
produces  a  fallacious  but  salutary  appearance 
of  strength.  W^  should  be  safer  and  mightier 
without  them  ;  because  we  should  be  richer, 
less  burdened,  less  vulnerable,  and  more  con- 
centrated ; — but  other  nations  would  not 
think  so,  and  would  therefore  be  more  prone 
to  des|iise  us  and  attack  us.  If  we  were  to 
shake  oft"  our  colonies  at  once — if  we  were  to 
emancipate  Australia  and  Canada,  and  with- 
draw from  India  and  Ceylon — we  should  no 
more  be  called  upon  on  a  sudden  to  garrison 
Quebec,  and  cover  Lake  Superior  with  gun- 
boats, to  make  head  against  the  United 
States  ;  we  should  be  dragged  into  no  more 
Afghan  wars  and  Cabiil  disasters  to  avert  a 
possible  attack  from  Russia ;  we  should  no 
longer  have  to  defend  Deraerara  or  Mauritius 
from  France ;  all  our  naval  and  military 
strength  would  be  available  in  case  of  need 
at  home,  where,  then,  no  nation  in  the  world 
could  match  us ; — but  the  impression  of 
weakness  and-  meanness  produced,  would  be 
deeper,  more  vivid,  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  actudlitij  of  strength  gained  by  so  colil  a 
calculation,  and  so  sordidly  sensible  a  mea- 
sure.— This  would  seem  to  be  the  naked  and 
unvarnished  fact.  The  political  value  to 
Great  Britain  of  her  magnificent  colonial  and 
dependent  empire  is  reducible,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  to  the  false  appearance  of  power 
and  grandeur  it  conveys.* 

*  'I  am  less  inclined  to  concur  in  your  opinion 
when  you  say  timfc  tlie  loss  of  Indi.i  woulil  not 
wealien  England,  and  tliat  it  is  eliiefly  bj'  a  sort  of 
heroical  vanity  that  the  people  of  England  care  for 
maintaining  tiieir  hold  on  that  country.  I  have 
often  heard  this  opinion  expressed  by  very  en-' 
lightened  Englislunen,  but  have  never  sliared'  it. 

'  It  is  true  that,  materially  speaking,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  costs  more  than  it  brings  in  ;  that  it 
requires  elforts  at  a  distance  which  may,  at  certain 
moments,  paralyze  tlie  action  of  England  under 
circnmstanees  more  directly  affecting  her;  I  admit 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  hang 
Clive  than  to  make  him  a  lord.  But  I  am  not  the 
less  persuaded  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  loss  of 
India  would  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  rank  of 
England  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth.  Among 
many  reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  confiue  myself  to 
the  following : — 

'  There  has  never  been  anything  so  extraordinary 
under  the  sun  as  the  conquest,  and  still  more  the 
government,  of  India  by  the  English ;  nothing 
which,  from  all  points  of  the  globe,  more  attracts 
tlie  eyes  of  matdiind  to  that  little  island  whose 
very  name  was  to  the  Greeks  unknown.  Do  you 
conceive,  madam,  that  a  nation  -which  has  once 
filled  this  amazing  space  in  the  imagination  of  our 
race,  can  withdraw  from  it  with  impntdly?  Eor 
my  part,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  English 
are  obeying  an  instinct,  which  is  not  only  heroical, 
but  true,  and  a  real  motive  of  conservation,  in 
their  resolution  to  keep  India  at  any  cost,  since  it 
belongs  to  them.  I  add,  that  I  nm  perfectly  cer- 
tain they  will  keep  it,  though  perhaps  under  less 
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If,  tbei),  the  above  conclusions  are  correct 
— and  we  apprelieuJ  they  cannot  be  disput- 
ed ;  if  our  colonial  and  dependent  possessions 
do  not  appreciably  contribute  to  our  wealth, 
and  only  apparently  and  deceptively  contri- 
bute to  our  strength  ; — why  do  we  not  con- 
cur in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  suggestion,  and 
surrender  them  at  once?  On  what  plea  do 
we  advocate  their  retention  ?  On  the  plea  of 
DUTY  alone — duty  to  our  own  descendants 
and  compatriots,  duty  to  subject  races,  duty 
to  humanity  at  large.  Nations  have  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  interests  ;  and  they  cannot 
honourably,  nor  with  decency,  shake  off  the 
former  as  soon  as  they  discover  the  latter  to 
be  illusory  or  at  an  end.  To  those  English- 
men who  have  settled  in  new  countries  on  the 
faith  of  our  continued  kindred  and  protection  ; 
to  those  tribes,  whether  barbarous  or  trained 
on  alien  forms  of  civilisation,  whom  we  have 
conquered  or  absorbed  :  to  those  who  might 
succumb  without  our  aid  ;  to  those  who  would 
degenerate  without  our  guidance  and  control ; 
to  communities  still  in  their  infancy  ;  to  com- 
munities incurably  heterogeneous  or  perma- 
nently feeble  and  inferior — we  owe  all  that 
our  supremacy  can  do  for  them  ;  and  we  owe 
this  as  long  as  that  supremacy  is  an  assist- 
ance and  not  a  fetter,  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse.  To  avoid,  however,  the  common  error 
of  clouding  our  conceptions  of  a  practical  sub- 
ject by  vague  language  or  the  faintest  ap- 
proach to  declamation,  let  us  look  at  the  mat- 
ter a  little  in  detail.  When  a  colony  is  so  ad- 
vanced, so  populous,  so  vigorous,  so  settled, 
and,  though  not  precisely  homogeneous,  so  lit- 
tle hampered  with  native  races,  as  Canada, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  retaining  her  asin- 
■gle  day  in  unwilling  dependence — nor  would 
there  be  the  slightest  desire  to  do  so.  If 
Canada  wished  to  separate  from  the  mother 
countr}',  and  renounce  her  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  she  might  do  so  without  resistance 
and  without  remonstrance.  Sir  Robert  I'ecl 
and  Lord  Stanley  intimated  as  much  to  her 
long  ago.  She  does  not  cost  \is  much  actu- 
ally and  habituall}',  but  she  risks  costing  us  a 
great  deal,  as  we  saw  the  other  day.  Already 
she  provides  for  nearly  all  her  own  expenses, 
and  will  soon,  we  doubt  not,  provide  for  the 
whole.  Already  she  is  virtually  indepen- 
dent ;  England  scarcely  exercises  the  faintest 
control  over  her  legislation  or  administration  ; 
but  Canada  is  liable  to  be  attacked  if  the 
United  States  quarrel  with  England,  and  if 
attacked,  England  is  bound  in  honour  to  de- 
fend her.  The  material  and  moral  benefits 
of  the  connexion  turn  to  the  profit  of  the 
colony  alone.  She  can  repay  us  for  our  pro- 
favorable  circumstances.' — Tocguevilte's  Correspond- 
ence, Vol.  II. 


tection  only  by  attachment  and  esteem.  But 
if  she  does  not  wish  to  go  ;  if  she  prefers,  as 
a  matter  of  feeling  and  of  prudence,  to  con- 
tinue a  portion  of  the  great  British  nation  ;  if 
she  chooses  rather  a  noble  affiliation  than  a 
barren  and  possibly  precarious  independence  ; 
if  she  is  willing  to  purvey  her  own  mainte- 
nance, yet  to  be  called  by  our  name,  and  to 
be  a  sharer  in  our  fortunes ; — how  can  we 
possibly  or  decently  cut  her  adrift  as  an  en- 
cumbrance and  a  danger  ?  What  should  we 
practicalh'  gain  by  such  a  step,  in  return  for 
the  affection  which  we  should  wound  and 
might  ahenate  ?  If  independent  Canada 
were  unjustly  or  freebootingly  assailed  by  the 
United  States,  would  she  not  at  once  appeal 
to  us  for  aid,  and  should  we  not  render  it  as 
promptly  and  as  inevitably  as  if  she  were  still 
our  colony,  and  had  been  attached  specifi- 
cally as  such  ?  Would  "not  her  claim,  from 
alliance  and  from  kindred,  be  felt  to  be  vir- 
tually as  strong  as  when  it  arose  from  actual 
dependence,  and  would  it  not  be  just  as  un- 
hesitatingly acknowledged?  We  do  not  see 
how  either  country  would  gain  by  a  severance 
of  the  connection.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween Canada  independent  and  Canada  a  Bri- 
tish colony  would  be,  that  in  the  former  case 
she  might  be  less  immediately  involved  in  our 
quarrels;  but  en  revanche  the  tie  with  the 
mother  country  would  be  insensibly  weaken- 
ed, and  the  social  and  moral  inlluenee  of  a 
more  advanced  civilisation  would  be  impaired; 
and  our  nominal  responsibility  would  be  di- 
minished, while  our  actual  involvement  was 
as  great  as  ever. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  Australia.  It  is  less 
liable  to  suffer  by  the  wars  in  which  England 
may  be  involved  than  Canada — less  liable 
(unless,  perhaps,  for  the  temptation  of  its  gold 
fields)  to  be  attacked  and  seized  by  an}'  great 
Power,  if  it  were  independent.  But  it  would 
suffer  far  more  in  social  and  political  interests 
by  separation  from  the  mother  country,  inas- 
much as  it  has  reached  a  far  less  advanced 
point  of  civilisation.  When  we  remember 
how  lately  and  how  rapidly  Australia  has 
been  peopled  ;  from  wdiat  comj)aratively  un- 
educated sections  of  the  British  community 
its  free  emigrants  have  been  principally  fur- 
nished ;  what  a  large  convict  element,  in  the 
first  or  second  generation,  it  must  still  contain 
— we  cannot  doubt  that  its  moral  progress 
and  its  essential  civilisation  would  be  greatly 
endangered  by  its  severance  from  the  English 
connection  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
selfish  and  criminal  in  England  to  consent  as 
yet,  or  for  some  time  to  come,  to  such  sever- 
ance. Nay  more,  it  is,  we  think,  very  ques- 
tionable whether  even  the  actual  degree  of 
independence  and  'responsible  government' 
irranted   to   the  Australian   colonies,  has   not 
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been  conceded  too  liberally  and  too  soon  ; 
and  whether  the  controlling  and  guiding  hand 
of  the  mother  country  has  not  been  prema- 
•  turely  withdrawn.  Probably,  indeed,  our  Co- 
lonial Oflice  might  have  made  mistakes  al- 
most as  great  as  those  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves ;  probably,  also,  the  colonists,  with  the 
usual  good  sense  and  practical  sagacity  ot" 
Englishmen,  may  retrace  some  of  their  false 
steps,  and  fight  their  way  ultimately  out  of 
their  difficulties  ;  but  the  spectacle  at  present 
offered  there,of  democratic  institutions  worked 
at  random  and  almost  unchecked  amonga  rude 
and  miscellaneous  population,  such  as  we  for 
half  a  century  have  been  pouring  out  upon 
their  shores,  is  far  too  American  for  our  taste. 
We  fear  lest,  in  our  wish  to  push  parental 
liberality  to  the  extreme,  we  may  in  some  de- 
gree have  lost  sight  of  parental  obligations. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  Australian  as  with  the 
North  American  colonies,  if  they  ever  really 
wish  to  leave  us,  and  are  in  any  way  compe- 
tent to  stand  alone,  we  shall  bid  them  God- 
speed. As  long,  however,  as  we  can  be  of 
use  to  them,  and  as  they  do  not  cost  us  too 
much,  the  movement  for  separation  must 
come  from  them,  and  not  from  us. 

The  Cape  Colony  and  New  Zealand  have 
many  points  of  similarity,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered together.  In  their  relation  to  our  pre- 
sent ini]uiry,  thoy  come  under  the  same  cate- 
gory. In  each  colony  there  is  a  large  native 
as  well  as  a  large  British  population ;  and 
towards  both  these  sections  we  have  distinct 
and  ineffaceable  obligations.  It  is  not  likely 
that  either  of  these  colonies  would  wish  for 
independence, — at  all  events  for  a  long  time 
to  come ;  but,  even  if  they  did,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  could  conscientiously  consent  to 
it.  Our  refusal,  or  our  demur,  however, 
would  be  a  matter  of  duty  only,  and  in  no 
sense  one  of  interest.  But  neither  settlement 
could  stand  by  its  own  strength,  or  maintain 
itself  against  the  aggressive  ambition  of  any 
great  European  state  which  might  covet  its 
possession  ;  and  as  long,  therefore,  as  either 
desires  our  protection,  and  is  willing  to  main- 
tain its  allegiance,  so  long  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  cast  it  adrift.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  question  :  by  conquering 
and  colonizing  these  countries,  by  assuming 
sovereignty  over  the  aborigines  and  the  ori- 
ginal alien  settlers,  we  have  contracted  obli- 
gations of  protection  and  of  just  treatment, 
which  we  cannot  neglect  or  lay  down  at 
pleasure.  At  the  Cape,  our  dominion 
stretches  far  into  the  interior,  and  ranges 
over  numerous  tribes  of  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs,  of  whom  no  census  can  bo  taken. 
In  New  Zealand,  the  Maories,  though  fast 
diminishing,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  this 
country,  still  outnumber  the    colonists.     By 
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the  last  return,  in  18.58,  there  were  ST, 000  of 
the  former,  and  59,000  of  the  latter.  If  our 
aigis  were  withdrawn — ineffectual,  alas  I  as 
that  cBgis  has  too  often  proved — there  can  be 
little  doubt,  judging  from  the  past,  and  from 
all  analogy  elsewhere,  that  the  indigenous 
races  would  be  the  victims  of  much  injustice 
and  oppression  ;  their  provocations  would  be 
savagely  resented,  their  aggressions  punished 
with  needless  and  disproportionate  severity, 
their  rights  often  ruthlessl}^  disregarded,  and 
themselves  probably  soon  trampled  out  of 
existence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  are 
any  considerable  numbers  of  helpless  natives 
in  need  of  our  protection,  and  owning  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  it  would  be 
simply  iniquitous,  from  paltry  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, to  abandon  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  fellow-subjects  who  have  sel- 
dom shown  themselvi-s  cither  merciful  or 
tender. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  question  of  independence 
will  ever  be  mooted.  They  could  not  stand 
alone;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we 
should  ever  surrender  them,  either  voluntarily 
or  under  compulsion,  to  any  other  power,  or 
that  they  should  themselves  wish  for  such  a 
transference.  In  the  sugar  islands  of  both 
hemispheres  there  exist  two  alien  races,  be- 
tween which  equality,  amalgamation,  or 
hearty  cordiality  seem  alike  impossible.  The 
inferior  race  is  incomparably  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  proportions  probably  are,  in  the 
West  Indies,  about  80,000  whites'to  1,000,000 
coloured  people  ;  and  in  Mauritius  about  4,000 
to  210,000.  If  the  controlling  and  protecting 
liand  of  Great  Britain  were  withdrawn,  and 
no  other  substituted,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
the  blacks  would  exterminate  the  whites,  or 
the  whites  suppress  and  reduce  to  servitude 
the  blacks.  And  the  sin  of  either  catastro- 
phe would  lie  at  our  door. 

To  India,  perhaps,  we  have  incurred  hea- 
vier and  more  fettering  responsibilities  than 
to  any  other  of  our  dependencies.  Gradu- 
ally, and  to  a  great  extent  against  our  will, 
we  have  conquered  and  t.aken  virtual  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent,  with 
its  180,000,000  of  people.  We  have  super- 
seded, or  enthralled  and  reduced  to  pupilage, 
all  its  various  and  mutually  hostile  govern- 
ments, and  substituted  a  far  juster  and  more 
beneficent,  though  perhaps  not  practically  a 
milder  sway.  We  have  destroyed  several  of 
their  ruling  Houses,  and  have  forced  their 
natural  chiefs  and  aristocratic  classes  into  in- 
action, if  not  into  insignificance.  We  can- 
not for  a  moment  aftect  to  doubt  that  our 
rule  in  India  is  a  real  and  vast  blessing  to  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Nor,  we  apprehend, 
can   it  be  questioned   that  deplorable  as   was 
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the  condition  of  the  country  before  we 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  it  would 
sink  to  a  far  worse  condition  were  we  to  lay 
them  down.  Most  likely  we  have  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  other 
government  than  ours  is  possible.  If  we  were 
to  withdraw,  division,  anarchy,  mutual  hosti- 
lities, incessant  devastations,  and  a  revival  of 
all  the  old  barbarous  oppressions  and  cruel 
superstitions,  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 
We  may  not  be  popular  in  India,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  is  no  nation  there  by  which  we  are 
hated,  and  whose  nationality  we  have  out- 
raged and  suppressed.  We  are  sovereigns 
who  have  rescued  and  who  preserve  a  vast 
territory  from  the  brutalities  and  wars  of  a 
multitude  of  rival  chiefs,  whose  civilisation  is 
of  a  most  questionable  kind.  Our  residence 
there  may  not  christianize,  but  in  time  it  can- 
not fail  to  raise  and  humanize  the  people. 
We  have  in  India  the  most  magnificent  of 
fields,  and  the  most  solemn  and  inescapable 
of  obligations.  It  is  the  widest  arena  for 
doing  good  that  statesmanship  cvei»  had  pre- 
sented to  it.  \ye  can,  therefore,  conceive  no 
circumstances — -short  of  some  terrible  crisis 
in  which  our  national  existence  was  at  stake 
■ — that  would  justify  us  in  abandoning  India 
to  its  fate.  We  may  have  mutiny  after  mu- 
tiny to  deal  with  ;  we  may  have  insurrec- 
tion after  insurrection  to  put  down  ;  we  may 
find  the  cost  heavy,  the  danger  menacing, 
and  the  labour  great ; — but  we  have  taken 
up  the  burden,  and  we  maT/  not  lay  it 
down ;  because  there  is  no  people  whose 
rights  we  are  usurping,  or  whose  aspirations 
after  self-government  we  can  be  said  to  crush  ; 
and  because  there  is  no  possible  successor 
to  whom  we  could  hand  over  our  functions 
"without  crime. 

Of  the  ultimate  and  indirect  service  to 
humanity  at  largo  by  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  the  tie  which  binds  the  various  de- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain  to  one  another, 
•and  to  the  motlier  country — now  that  that 
tie  has  become  purely  one  of  loyal  affec- 
tion and  of  free  allegiance — it  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  form  too  high  an 
estimate.  There  is  no  use  in  affectiiir;  a 
modesty  which  we  do  not  feel,  or  gratify- 
ing a  perverse  form  of  vanity  by  a  self-de- 
preciation which  would  be  at  once  untrue 
and  insincere.  We  cannot  pretend  to  doubt 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  promising 
of  existing  races,  or  that  its  special  type  of 
civilisation  is  beyond  comparison  the  best 
and  noblest  that  the  modern  world  has  seen. 
It  is  imperfect,  but  it  is  improvable,  and 
there  is  none  like  it.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  man  that  this  race  should  be  scattered 
as  widely,  and  established  as  firndv,  as  pos- 
sible over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  ;  for 


not  on'y  has  it  greater  energy  than  any 
other,  but  it  has,  as  a  rule,  nobler  aims 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  and  of  justice. 
This  being  so,  it  is  obviously  of  the  bust  im- 
portance that  the  uniformity  of  this  type 
should  be  preserved  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
that  its  preservation  should  be  effected,  and 
its  tone  given  and  kept  up,  by  its  highest 
representatii'c, — a  form  which  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  mother  country,  but 
which  may  renew  its  growth  without  losing 
shape  or  grace  in  her  offspring.  Left  to 
themselves,  severed  from  the  parent  stem, 
Englishmen  would  inevitably  change  more 
than  if  the  connection  were  cherished  and 
maintained  ;  they  would  succumb  more  rea- 
dily to  the  modifying  influences  which  sur- 
round thein,  amid  wild  nature  and  a  trying 
climate ;  they  would  not  lose  their  energy, 
their  courage,  or  their  skill,  but  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  losing  their  refinement,  their 
moderation,  and  their  often  invaluable  idi- 
osyncrasies ;  above  all,  they  would  lose  that 
central  and  universally  recognised  and  en- 
shrined slandard,  a  perpetual  recurrence  to 
which  is  essential  to  preclude  degeneracy, 
and  to  keep  divergence  within  bounds.  Colo- 
nies and  dependencies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken 
and  the  English  name  revered,  where  the 
comprehension  of  constitutional  liberty  is 
instinctive  and  hereditary,  where  the  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  noble,  the  love  of  what  is 
just,  and  the  respect  for  what  is  worshipful 
and  venerable  arc  native  and  ineradicable — 
will  be  the  mightiest  and  surest  instruments 
in  the  arsenal  of  divine  wisdom  for  carrying 
forward  those  great  purposes  for  which  man 
is  born  upon  the  earlh.  And  as  these  coun- 
tries grow  from  feeble  communities  intogi'eat 
nations,  from  small  dependencies  into  allied 
and  federated  states,  their  combined  influence 
will  overshadow  the  world,  not  as  a  baneful 
and  irresistible  oppressor,  but  as  a  broodintj, 
a  hallowing,  and  a  fertilizing  atmosphere  of 
good. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  already 
arrived  will  clear  our  way  considerably  in 
determining  the  practical  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonial  possessions,  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  her  treatment  of  them  should 
be  based.  It  has  been  seen  that  they  are 
now  of  scarcely  the  faintest  appreciable  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain  in  a  commercial  or 
pecuniar}'  view  ;  that  the  ownership  of  them 
is  a  shadowy  glory  and  a  substantial  burden  ; 
that  we  retain  them,  not  for  our  sake,  but 
for  theirs — not  from  a  hope  of  recompense, 
but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  sentiment  of 
afi'cction  ;   and  that,  as  soon  as  they  wish  for 
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independence,  and  are  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain it,  we  sliall  let  them  go  without  remon- 
strance, if  not  without  regret.  The  question?, 
then,  arise — ami  have  recently  been  specifi- 
qally  brought  before  our  minds — 'To  what 
extent  ought  we  to  control  tliera  V  and,  '  Plow 
far  are  we  bound  to  protect  them?'  It  i.s 
clear  that,  as  long  as  the  connection  con- 
tinues, the  connecting  link — that  is,  the 
Governor — must  be  appointed  bv  this  country. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  Queen's  representative. 
Whether  he  should  be  paid  out  of  imperial 
or  out  of  colonial  revenues,  may  admit  of 
question.  Theoretically,  as  he  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  administration  of  the  depen- 
dency, and  as  the  dependence  is  continued 
for  no  metropolitan  advantage,  it  would  seem 
that  the  payment  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
colonial  exchequer.  Practically  we  have 
solved  the  problem  bv  a  sort  of  empirica! 
compromise.  Great  Britain  pays  the  gover- 
nors of  naval  and  military  and  convict  sta- 
tions, like  Bermudas,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  of  mixed  or  now  settle- 
ments, like  Western  Australia,  Labuan,  and 
British  Columbia;  and  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  older  and  larger  colonies  pay  their  own 
governors.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
very  minor  moment. 

As  to  the  general  prinoiple,  it  is  evident, 
in  the  first  place,  that  control  and  protection 
must  be  coi-relatioe.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
cannot  leave  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  get 
into  any^  difficulties  they  please,  by  aggression, 
imprudence,  or  injustice,  and  yet  hold  our- 
selves bound,  or  allow  them  to  consider  us 
bound,  to  get  them  out  of  them.  We  must 
govern  and  restrain  their  proceedings,  if  we 
are  to  defend  them  against  the  consequences 
of  those  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we,  ss  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  conscience, 
withhold  them  from  dealing  (for  example) 
■with  aboriginal  tribes  as  they  wish,  we  are 
.  clearly  under  an  obligation  to  protect  them, 
if  need  be,  in  any  conflicts  with  those  tribes, 
which  can  even  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  such  withholding.  Again, 
since,  in  case  of  war  between  England  and 
her  European  or  transatlantic  rivals,  our 
colonies  would  be  exposed  to  attack  simpiv 
because  they  were  ours,  we  are  bound  not 
only  to  defend  them,  but  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  that  defence.  But,  since  their 
continued  coimection  with  us  is  purely  volun- 
tary, and  is  persisted  in  rather  for  their  good 
than  for  ours,  it  is  obvious  that,  whenever 
they  are  settled  enough  and  rich  enough,  they 
ought  to  contribute  largely  to  the  expenses 
incurred  for  their  protection.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  their  connection  with  us  that  has  brought 
them  into  danger ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  is  this  connection  which  has  entailed 


upon  us  the  obligation  of  guarding  them 
from  hai'ui ;  and  that  this  connection  is  an 
object  of  gain  and  of  desire  to  them  rather 
than  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  since  wc 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  suffer  no  foreign  na- 
tion to  attack  them,  it  follows  that  we  are 
entitled  to  exercise  so  miich  check  over  their 
proceedings  as  to  withhold  them  from  pro- 
voking such  attack.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  invade  or  endeavoni'  to  annex  Canada, 
we  should,  of  course,  defend  Canada  at  any 
hazai-d  and  at  any  cost  AVe  must,  therefoi-e, 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Canadian  Government 
from  doing  anything  which  could  invite,  or 
warrant,  or  even  give  a  decent  pretext,  for  an 
aggression  of  the  sort.  So  long  as  there  ex- 
ists aiii/  obligation  on  our  part,  there  cannot 
exist  complete  independence  on  theirs. 

These  general  principles  would  appear  to 
be  irrefragable,  and  to  be  sufficient  to  guide 
the  main  course  of  our  policy.  The  mode  of 
putting  tliein  in  action,  and  the  extent  to 
which  eacli  should  be  carried  out  in  the  spe- 
cial cases  which  a^rise,  are,  and  must  remain, 
a  matter  for  administrative  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity, rather  than  for  the  a  priori  decision 
of  the  jurist  or  the  political  writer.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  quarrels  and  wars  between 
colonists  and  the  wild  tribes  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  whose  country  we  have  made 
a  fief,  and  whose  soil  they  have  bought  or 
appropriated.  Knowing  how  roughly  and 
imperiously,  and  often  how  iniqnitously,  liard 
and  daring  settlers  are  disposed  to  deal  with 
men  whose  position  they  despise  and  whose 
rights  they  are  inclined  to  deny,  wc  have 
made  a  point  of  keeping  the  tran.sactions 
with  these  aborigines  in  our  own  hands,  with 
a  view  to  their  better  protection.  We  have 
constantly  interfered  to  prevent  the  colonists 
from  exterminating,  or  subjugating,  or  bully- 
ing into  permanent  and  terrified  submission, 
such  native  races  as  the  Maories  and  the 
Kaflirs.  But  as,  from  our  distance  and  im- 
perfect information,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  do  this  effectually,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  our  well-intentione  1  meddling  has 
not  done  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  British  settlers,  knowing  that  in 
case  of  serious  peril  they  would  be  supported 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  mother  country, 
and  that  in  consequence  victory  must  ulti- 
mately rest  with  them,  have  often  been  more 
encroaching,  insolent,  and  oppressive  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  dared  to  be; — so 
that  our  control,  instead  of  being  a  shield  and 
shelter  to  the  native,  has  indiiectly  operated 
against  him.  The  same  dim  expectation  of 
our  interference,  ill-understood  and  fitfully 
called  to  rnind,  has  also  sometimes  made  the 
native  more  aggressive  and  more  obstinate 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  settlers  have  usually  under- 
stood dealing  with  the  aboi'igiiies,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  better  than  we  have  done. 
They  would  have  been  haisher  and  more 
brutal ;  but  they  would  have  been  more  flexi- 
ble. Their  arrangements  would  often  have 
been  less  just;  but  they  would  have  been 
more  simple  and  more  summary,  and,  as 
such,  better  adapted  for  the  savage  and  igno- 
rant natures  they  ha<l  to  deal  with.  They 
would  in  wai',  too,  have  been  better  able  to 
meet  the  native  style  of  fighting  than  our 
regular  troops;  their  reprisals  would  have 
been  more  prompt,  and  therefore,  in  the  end, 
probably  less  severe;  if  they  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  both  as  regards  attack  and  de- 
fence, we  might  have  had  Kaffir  quarrels  in 
abundance  :  we  should  scarcely  have  had  the 
Kafih-  mar.  The  Maorie.s,  pi-obablv,  would 
not  have  died  out  faster  than  they  are  doing 
now  ;  and  we  certainly  should  have  had  no 
such  discreditable  military  exhibitions  as  the 
last  New  Zealand  War  displayed.  Indeed, 
the  mere  sight,  or  conception,  of  British  red- 
coats and  shakoes  contending  in  African 
deserts,  or  in  Alaorie  forests,  against  painted 
warriiirs  and  naked  blacks,  may  suffice  to 
show  that  the  system  is  somehow  radically 
wrong.  In  both  these  settlements,  and  in 
all  similarly  situated,  we  cannot  but  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  wise  rule  henceforth 
will  be,  lo  leave  the  colonists  to  deal  with  the 
natives  in  their  own  way,  and  to  bear  unas- 
sisted the  consequences  of  their  own  mistake. 
Many  deeds  may,  perhaps,  be  committed  that 
will  startle  English  feeling  ;  but  we  believe 
that,  as  a  practical  and  final  result,  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  will  be  better  off  than  at  pre- 
sent. \\  e  cannot  interfere  effectually  and  at 
the  outset ;  and  when  compelled  to  interfere 
at  last,  the  quarrel  has  often  grown  to  a  mag- 
nitude which  renders  tei'rible  lessons  neces- 
sar}'. 

With  regard  to  the  military  defence  of  the 
colonies  against  foreign  aggression,  two  points 
at  least  seem  to  be  clear : — First,  That,  as 
the  decision  of  peace  or  war  (on  which  de- 
pends the  liability  of  the  colonies  to  attack) 
rests  exclusively  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, that  Government  is  bound  to  defend  its 
colonics  against  such  attacks  as  arise  out  of 
that  decisiun  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  in- 
volved, unassisted,  in  danger  which  they  had 
no  share  in  drawing  down,  and  were  allowed 
no  voice  in  averting,  which  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust.  Sccoiulli/,  That  since  the 
•maintenance  of  the  connection  between  them 
(which  is  the  object  of  the  defence)  is  desired 
by,  and  profitable  to,  the  colony  almost  if  not 
altogether  exclusively,  the  colony  should  bear 
a  considerable  share  in  the  cost  of  its  own 
defence.     That  cost  should  he  in  some  direct 


ratio  to  its  wealth,  and  in  some  inverse  I'atio 
to  its  liability  to  inroad — the  precise  Yatio 
being  necessarily  a  matter  of  ari-angoment  in 
each  case.  It  seems  equally  obvious  that 
each  colony  .should  provide  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  its  own  defence,  as  it 
grows  in  political  independence  and  in  mate- 
rial prosperity.  This  is  not  only  just,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  a  new  countrv  can 
progressively  acquire  that  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance which  is  the  correlative  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  more  a  colony  is  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  itself,  the  fitter  will  it  be  for  its 
final  and  complete  emancipation  ;  and  the 
lighter,  the  easier,  the  more  mutually  plea- 
sant, and  therefore  perhaps  the  more  enduring- 
will  the  tie  that  still  binds  it  to  the  mother 
country  become.  In  all  cases  of  colonies, 
properly  so  called — such  as  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  perhaps  (though  not 
quite  altogether)  South  Africa — there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  these  communi- 
ties should  provide  entirely,  not  only  for  their 
own  police,  but  for  their  defence  against  their 
oion  enemies,  as  distinguished  from  the  ene- 
mies of  England.  In  their  own  wars,  they 
should  do  their  own  work.  In  English  wars, 
England  must  help  them,  because  tiie  con- 
test is  as  much  hers  as  theirs,  perhaps  more, 
though  the  benefit  may  be  theirs  alone. 
(Military  or  naval  stations  accidentally  situ- 
ated within  those  colonies,  absolutely  needed 
for  imperial  purposes,  such  as  Capo  Town  and 
Halifax,  should  of  course  be  protected  by  im- 
perial funds.)  The  only  important  case 
where  a  doubt  may  exist,  is  in  such  settle- 
ments or  possessions  as  the  West  Indian 
Islands,' where  a  handful  of  Englishmen  are 
established  among  ten  times  their  number  of 
coloured  races,  whom  we  have  compelled 
them  to  emancipate,  and  who  may  by  possi- 
bility become  hostile,  and  yet  against  whom 
they  could  scarcely  make  head  by  their  owu 
strength.  Here,  probably,  as  in  the  partially 
analogous  instance  of  Ceylon,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  them  when  necessary  (and 
must  allow  them  to  rest  in  secure  reliance  on 
that  assistance),  not  only  against  foreign  foes, 
but  against  the  risk  of  internal  disluibance 
or  sedition.  For  the  rest,  we  entirely  agree 
with  the  able  papers  on  '  Military' Colonial 
Defences,'  presented  to  Parliament  (April 
25,  18(i0)  by  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Godley,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  that  the  only  wise  and  effectual 
mode  in  which  the  mother  country  can  pro- 
tect her  outlying  dependencies  is,  not  -by 
scattering  insufficient  garrisons  all  over  the 
globe,  but  by  maintaining  her  naval  suprema- 
cy, which  can  alone  enable  her  to  succour 
each  when  needed,  or  rather  to  guard  them 
from  attack.  The  only  exception  is  Canada, 
which  has  a  contiguous  frontier  for  a  thou- 
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sand  miles  with  a  powerful  and  not  too  well- 
dispo-iod  neigliboiir, —  a  neighbour  who  raay 
not  improbably  emerge  from  her  present 
troubles  with  a  numerous  and  experienced 
army  nearer  to  the  spot  than  ours  (though  we 
are  scarcely  now  a  fortnight's  voy;ige  thence), 
and  who  riiiyhi  attack  more  promptly  than 
we  should  be  able  to  succour.  Still  Canada 
is  now  so  rich,  so  energetic,  and,  in  compari- 
son with  former  days,  so  well  peopled,  that, 
with  the  militia  and  regulars,  which  she  ought 
to  maintain  out  of  her  own  resom-ces,  she 
would  be  almost  certainly  able  to  make  good 
her  ground  till  we  could  fly  to  her  assistance. 

This  paper  would  be  even  more  incomplete 
than  it  is  were  we  to  conclude  without  a 
few  remarks  on  the  relations  between  the 
colonists  and  the  native  tribes  in  whose 
country  they  have  settled.  History  has  few 
blacker  or  sadder  pages  than  those  which 
record  the  conduct  of  highly  civilised  Euro- 
peans, whether  acting  as  governments  or  as 
individuals,  towards  the  alien  races  with 
whieli  they  have  come  into  contact  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  whether  those  races 
have  been  savages,  properly  so  called,  or 
merely  the  embodiments  of  a  civilisation 
different  and  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the 
English,  the  Americans,  and  the  French, 
have  been  about  equally,  and  all  fearfully, 
guilty  in  this  matter.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru- 
vians, an  elaborate  and  advanced,  though  a 
limited  and  inflexible,  civilisation  has  been 
trodden  out  bv  a  violence  approaching  to 
actual  extermination.  More  often  it  has 
been  an  uncultured  but  not  barbarous  race, 
like  ihe  Indians  of  the  Islands,  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  tlionghtless  oppression  and 
ruthless  toil.  But  the  commonest  case  of  all 
is  that  of  aboriginal  tribes  or  peoples,  gradu- 
ally dying  out  by  moi'e  inherent  inferiority  of 
pliysical  vigour  and  mental  capability  before 
hardier  and  more  instrucled  nations.  The 
North  American  Indians,  their  feebler  ana- 
logues below  the  Isthmus,  the  Maories  and 
the  Anstralian  natives,  are  instances  of  this 
process  of  extinction.  Now  the  first  point 
which  strikes  the  observer  and  the  historian 
in  reference  to  this  subject  is  this,  that,  in 
whatever  clime  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stances barbarism  and  civilisation  come  into 
collision  or  juxtaposition,  the  former  invari- 
abl}',  and  apparently  inevitabh',  succumbs 
and  dies  out^  No  variety  of  treatment,  no 
difference  of  principle  or  polic}",  no  peculiarity 
in  the  character  of  the  stronger  or  the  weaker 
race,  seems  materially  to  affect  the  result. 
The  process  of  extinction  raay  be  hastened  or 
retarded,  the  mode  of  extinction — the  causae 


caMsantes — may  be  infinitely  diversified,  but 
the  end  is  always  uniform  ;  and  so  far  as  wc 
can  discover,  not  to  be  evaded.  Whether 
the  colonists  are  left  to  contend  unaided  with 
the  aborigines;  whether  the  latter  are  ma- 
naged and  protected  by  the  mother  country  ; 
whether  the  early  settlers  have  been  men  led 
to  distant  lands  by  the  thirst  of  gold,  or  by 
the  love  of  freedom ;  whether  the  policy 
adopted  has  been  governed  merely  by  the 
instincts  of  self-defence,  and  been  in  the  hands 
of  buccaneers,  convicts,  or  refugees;  whether 
it  has  been  dictated  bv  genuine  religions  zeal, 
and  confided  to  the  administration  of  virtuous 
and  pious  men  ;  whether  it  has  been  decided 
upon  and  worked  out  by  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  at  home;  whether  no  princi- 
ples at  all  have  been  laid  down,  or  whether 
the  most  just  and  sagacious  principles  have 
been  overridden  by  local  cupidity  and  law- 
lessness,— the  ultimate  issue  would  appear  to 
be  identical.  If  the  native  barbarian  wages 
resolute  war  against  the  white  invader,  he  is 
inevitably  worsted  in  the  unequal  strife : 
neither  liis  bodily  vigour,  nor  his  scientific 
means,  nor  his  mental  resources,  are  a  match 
for  those  of  his  antagonist;  and  as  he  cannot 
acquiesce  in  defeat,  constantly  renewed  hosti- 
lities leave  him  no  possible  fate  but  that  of 
extermination.  If  he  receives  the  white  man 
as  a  superior  and  as  a  friend,  his  feebler 
nature  is  insensibly  overpowered  by  the  con- 
tact:  he  is  overshadowed,  if  not  enslaved; 
new  tastes,  new  food,  new  habits,  new  dis- 
eases, undermine  his  stamina ;  his  proli- 
ficness,  always  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans, 
renders  him  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  them 
in  population,  and  he  gradually  sinks  away 
from  the  altered  scene.  If  he  is  gifted  with 
a' higher  intelligence  and  greater  enterprise 
and  vigour,  and  therefore  attempts  to  injitatc 
the  civilisation  of  his  new  neighbours,  and 
even  if  thev  encourage  and  instruct  him 
in  the  eftort,  the  result  is  neither  very  dif- 
ferent nor  much  postponed  :  he  can  no  more 
contend  in  the  arena  of  culture  than  in  that 
of  arms;  the  steady  habits  of  a  monotonous 
and  laborious  life  are  unsuitcd  to  his  constitu- 
tion ;  his  mental  inferiority  causes  him  to  be 
constantly  outwitted,  if  not  oppressed ;  he 
recognises  his  comparative  weakness,  and  gets 
a  disheartening  glimpse  of  his  inevitable  fate, 
as  he  is  quietly  and  slowly  pressed  out  of  life. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  retains  his  old  no- 
made  and  hunting  habits,  his  extinction  at  no 
distant  date  is  inevitable,  whatever  efibrts  are 
made  to  avert  it.  His  hunting-grounds  are 
hennned  in  and  curtailed  by  the  advance  of 
civilised  man ;  his  reserves  are  encroached 
upon  and  purchased;  he  removes  further  and 
further  into  the  wilderness,  only  to  have  the 
same    decreed    process    repeated    again    and 
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again.  The  miirsiotiary  who  tries  to  civilise 
him,  and  the  honest  and  benevolent  states- 
inan  who  tries  to  jiroteot  him,  find  their  task 
alike  hopeless,  alike  and  invariably  baffled. 

Two  remarkable  cases  may  be  quoted    in 
exemplification  and  in  proof.     Of  all  savage 
races,  the  finest  morally  is  the  Red  Indian, 
the  finest  intellectually  is  the  ilaoiie.     Jioth 
have  superior  bodily  endowments  also.     The 
Americans  (to  say  nothing  of  onrselves    in 
Canada)  have  adopted  eveiy  mode  of  policy 
in  turn  with    regard    to    tlie    Indian    tribes. 
Sometimes  they  have  treated    them    villain- 
onsly ;  sometimes  they  have  endeavo\ired  to 
protect  and  save  them.     To  some  they  have 
allotted   vast  reserves,  wliieh   were    to    have 
been    held    inviolably    sacred.     Some    they 
liave  removed  to  hunting-gronnds  in  the  far 
west,  where  it  was  fancied  they  might  remain 
unmolested  for  cont\iries.     Some  have  adopt- 
ed the  European  dress,  habits,  and  I'eligion — 
have  become  Christian,  civilised,  stationary, 
and  industrious.     Yet  all  alike  are  dying  out. 
The  reserves  arc  encroached  upon  and  pur- 
cliased.     The    hunting-grounds    beyond    the 
Kockv  Mountains  are  dailv  becoming  less  valu- 
able and  lessprod\ictive,as  the  a.xe  of  the  settler 
is  heard  in  the  vicinity.     The  civilised  tiller  of 
the  soil  finds,  too  often,  the  change  of  habits 
and  nature  fatal  to  liis  stamina  and  his  hap- 
piness.     Mis  producing  and  multiplying  pow'- 
ers  are  intrinsically  inferior  to  those  of  liis 
Anglo-Saxon  fellow-citizen  ;  he  is  distanced  in 
the  race,  he  is  borne  down  in  the  competition, 
he  amalgamates  rarely  and  with    difficulty  ; 
and  his  final  disappearance  is  only  a  question 
of  manner  and  of  date.     Kind  and  just  treat- 
ment,   fraudulent    and    ruthless    treatment, 
make  only  the  dift'urence  of  a  few    decades 
more  or  less. — Now  turn  to  the  Maorie.     We 
colonized    New    Zealand    at    a   very    recent 
period,  when  the  strongest  sense  of  justice 
and  of  the  duties  we  owed  to    inferioi'   and 
dependent  tribes  had  become  engrained  in  tlie 
national   mind.     Our  policy  was  not  always 
wise,  but   our  intentions  were  always   g<3od, 
and   our   pliilanthropv   was   always  vigilant. 
"\Ve  were  determined  that  the  natives  should 
neither   be    wronged    nor    neglected.     They 
were  worthy  aTn.l,  as  we  thought,  capable  of 
sharing  in  a  civilisation  as  advanced  as    ours. 
We  made    the    most    serious    and    ceaseless 
efforts  both  to  protect  and  to  improve  them. 
To  a  great  extent,    and    for    a    considerable 
period,   we    succeeded    in    both    endeavours. 
15ut    incompatibilities    showed    tliemselves ; 
mistakes  were  ma<!e,  and  wrongs  committed 
on   both  sides :  wc    wi're    there,    and,    being 
there,    were    necessarily    predominant;    mis- 
understandings came;  elainjs  conflicted;  war 
broke     out;     the     English     multiplieil,     the 
Maories  decreased  in  numbers ;  and  ihe  wisest 


and  the  best  men  now  see  few  hopes,  even 
with  the  greatest  forbearance  and  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  of  preserving  the  remnant 
from  extinction.  The  plain  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  wherever  you  wish  to  save  the  abo- 
rigines, vou  must  sternly  prohibit  European 
colonization.  Obsta  principiis  :  it  is  the  only 
v,av.  With  men,  as  witli  animals  and  with 
herbs  and  trees,  tlie  hardier  race,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  juxtaposition,  ineriUibly  kills  out 
the  feebler  and  the  less  prolific. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the  law 
wdiich  appears  to  doom  all  savage  races  to 
extermination  as  civilisation  colonizes  their 
lands,  or  in  any  way  comes  in  contact  with 
tlicm.  The  negroes  alone — those  found  in 
Central  Ahica  more  especially — when  brought 
into  contact  with  Europeans,  show  no  signs 
of  yielding,  receding,  or  dying  out.  Their 
barbarism,  or  semibarbarism,  seems  fully 
capable  of  living  side  by  side  with  our  civili- 
sation, even  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  without  suflFering  from  the 
contrast.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  the  finest 
race  of  savages  either  intellectually  or  moral- 
ly. In  these  respects,  both  the  Mohicans  and 
the  Maories  were  far  ahead  of  them.  Indi- 
viduals among  them  liave  shown  extraordi- 
nary capacity  of  all  kinds;  but  tbe  mass  of 
them  are  unquestionably  barbarians,  and  bar- 
barians of  a  low  type.  Yet  their  vitality  is 
marvellous.  Nothing  seems  to  beat  them 
down.  They  are  at  least  as  prolific  as  the 
whites.  They  live  at  least  as  long.  Their 
physical  stiength,  and  their  pliability  of  tem- 
per and  of  constitution,  are  analogous  and 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  Europeans.  In  their 
own  country  they  flourish  under  every  sort 
of  brutal  and  ci-uel  rule.  When  transported 
to  the  New  'World,  even  under  the  terrible 
disadvantages  of  slavery,  they  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply in  spite  of  almost  any  treatment.  Cuba, 
wliere  there  are  scarcely  any  women,  and 
Ilayti,  where  there  has  been  little  but  anar- 
chy, offer  perhaps  the  only  exceptions.  There 
is  evidently  no  extinction  to  fear  for  them. 
Yet  their  ])rogress  in  real  civWisation  seems 
slow  and  superficial,  as  far  as  we  are  yet  able 
to  judge.  What  it  may  be  under  more 
favourable  and  more  righteous  circumstances, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  extent  to  which 
they  can  advantageously  amalgamate  with 
Europeans,  and  the  relations  under  which 
they  can  live  among  them,  are  problems  yet 
unsolved.  We  entirely  concur  in  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  conclusion,  that  aboriginal  and  savage 
tribes  can  only  be  reclaimed  and  preserved 
— if  either  process  be  possible — by  amalya- 
7i>ation  ;  that  is,  by  blending  with  and  li\ing 
amoriq  the  civilised  races  who  have  colonized 
or  subdued  tlieir  laud, — not  as  equals  (except 
in  the  eye  of  morality  and  law),  but  in  some 
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carefully  guarded  relation  of  pupillage,  of 
master  and  servant,  dictated  by  and  arising 
out  of  the  actual  fact  of  their  inferiority, 
whether  that  inferiority  be  temporary  or 
permanent,  the  result  of  organization  or  mere- 
ly of  antecedent  circumstances.  Juxtaposi- 
tion, without  amalgamation,  must  be  fatal  to 
the  inferior  race. 

This  apparently  decreed  extermination  of 
the  old  native  races  of  new  countries  is  sad 
enough  and  often  sinful  enough  too,  in  the. pro- 
cess ;  but  is  it  a  matter  for  grief  as  to  the  re- 
sult ?  Are  not  the  purposes  of  the  Creator 
best  carried  out,  and  the  destinies  of  humanity 
most  truly  fulfilled,  by  peopling  the  world 
with  its  nobler  and  its  stronger  races,  rather 
than  with  the  feebler  and  less  capable?  Is 
there  any  real  property  in  a  continent  or  in  a 
vast  island  vested  in  the  original  inhabitants, 
which  should  make  us  feel  as  if  an  injustice 
had  been  committed  when  they  are  superseded 
by  higher  intelligences  and  more  vigorous 
organizations,  provided  no  inequitable  or  un- 


kind acts  have  hastened  or  accompanied  the 
process?  Can  any  section,  any  faniih',  any 
class  or  race  of  men,  be  entitled  to  warn  oft" 
all  the  rest  from  a  territory  which  he  does 
not  cultivate,  nor  use,  nor  need,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  bounded  by  a  certain  sea,  or  river, 
or  range  of  mountains,  and  that  all  within 
those  limits  helongs  to  him  ?  Can  any  one 
think,  for  example,  that  Australia 'belonged' 
to  tlie  wretched  Papuan  savage,  or  that  it 
would  have  been  better,  juster,  more  right- 
eous, or  more  desii'able  in  any  sense,  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  be  peopled  by  his 
descendants  than  by  ours  ?  Two  hundred 
years  hence,  will  not  the  world  present  to  its 
Maker  a  more  welcome  aspect  when  inhabi- 
ted by  humanit}'  in  its  loftiest,  rather  than 
in  its  lowest  forms  ?  All  that  we  need  care 
for  is,  that,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  feebler 
and  poorer  races,  we  scrupulously  'do  justly 
and  love  mercy,'  and  then  leave  God's  law's 
to  operate  as  He  designed,  and  to  work  out 
the  results  which  He  foresaw. 
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72;  honesty  and  uprightness,  73. 


B. 

Bautain,  the  Abbe,  236. 

Belgiojoso,  the  Princess,  History  of  the  House  of 
Savoy — see  Savoy,  History  of  the  House  of 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  the  translation  of  Homer 
into  a  rhyming  metre,  195  ;  Thersites,  196. 

Browning,  Mrs.,  the  poems  and  works  of,  271; 
present  position  in  literature  and  art  held  by 
women,  271,  272;  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
272  ;  incongruities  in  her  writings,  273  ;  want  of 
humour,  ib. ;  early  London  life  of  the  poetess, 
ib. ;  its  after  effects,  274;  'He  giveth  His  be- 
loved sleep,'  275;  love  sonnets,  275-277;  the 
personal  element  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poems, 
277;  descriptive  powers,  278;  jioet-pictures,  ib. ; 
'Aurora  Leigh,'  279;  'Last  Poems,'  280,  281. 


Camarsac,  M.  Lafon  de,  on  ceramic  decoration, 
97. 

Catullus,  the  poems  of,  108;  defects  of  transla- 
tions, lu8,  109;  Mr.  Martin's  rhymed  metres, 
lo9,  IIU;  characteristics  of  Catullus,  110;  his 
dissipation.  111,  112;  his  demerits,  112,  113; 
his  love  poems,  113,  114;  'Remorse,'  115; 
Horace  and  Lydia,  116;  Catullus'  friendships, 
116-118 ;  vivacity  of  disposition,  119;  Priapus, 
120;  Peleus  and  Thetis,  120,  121;  Spencer's 
Lpithalamium,  121  ;  marriage  poems,  121,  122. 

Charles  Albert,  of  Piedmont,  30. 

China,  health  of  the  army  during  the  late  war  in, 
87. 

Clarendon,  the  Earl  of,  letter  to  Lord  Lockhart, 
62. 

Clark,  George,  case  of,  255. 

Commemoration  of  1662,  the,  202  ;  consequence  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ib. ;  various  histories  of 
the  Puritans,  ib. ;  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Puritans,  202,  203;  their  theology,  203,  204; 
the  '  Book  of  Sports,'  204  ;  immorality  of  the 
countrj-  clergv,  ib. ;  religious  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, ib. ;  causes  tending  to  the  spread  of 
Puritanism,  205 ;  religious  persecution,  ib. ; 
Baxter,  ib. ;  remonstrance  by  the  Puritan  divines 
to  Cromwell,  206  ;  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans, 
ib. ;  Conference  at  the  Savoj',  207  ;  revision  of 
the  Prayer-book,  208 ;  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  209  ;  position  of  the 
Puritans,  210;  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 211  ;  it  receives  the  Royal  assent,  212  ; 
the  ejected  ministers,  ib.  ;  ejections  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  compared  with  those  at  the 
Reformation,  212,  213;  sufferings  of  the  ejected 
Puritans,  213,  214;  the  Act  of  Uniformity  disas- 
trous to  the  Church,  214,  215  ;  dearth  of  talent 
in  the  Church  of  England,  216;  danger  of  the 
Church  of  England,  217. 

Colonies,  our,  281 ;  former  mode  of  governing  our 
Colonies,  282 ;  change  caused  by  our  commercial 
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tariff,  282,  2S3;  what  is  the  pecimiaiy  value  of 
the  eolonifs?  283;  value  of  trade  wiih  Canada 
and  Australia.  284 ;  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
285  ;  West  Lidian  trade,  286  ;  the  cost  to  the 
home  governnieut  in  retaining  the  colonies,  ib. ; 
are  the  colonies  a  source  of  greatness  to  Eng- 
land* 2t<7  ;  Tocqueviile  on  the  English  posses- 
sions, ill.  n.  ;  duiy  of  England  toward  her  colo- 
nies, 28S-2iiO ;  to  what  extent  ought  the  colo- 
nies to  be  controlled  in  their  self-government? 
291  ;  quarrels  between  colonists  and  natives, 
291,  2M2; military  defence  of  the  colonies,  292; 
relation  between  colonists  and  native  trihes, 
293-29.5. 

Cook,  Mr.,  on  Ideology  and  Subscription,  102. 

Craik,  Professor,  on  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  222; 
his  estimate  of  Dryden's  poetry,  224. 

Cramb'.s,  Mr.  John,  photogi-aphic  pictures,  91,  92. 

Cyclopes,  the  home  of,  199. 


D. 


Dunkirk,  battle  of,  56. 


Ellicott,  Professor,  on  Scripture  and  its  interpreta- 
tion, 1.59. 

Emamiel  Philibert,  2.5,  26. 

England  and  Scotland,  early  poetry  of,  218;  fasci- 
nation of  English  literature,  219;  the  prepara- 
tory period,  2^22;  Chaucer,  222,  223;  char.ict.r- 
istics  of  early  Enghsh  literature,  ib. ;  Dryden, 
224;  influence  of  the  restoration  on  lite^  ature, 
225,  226  ;  its  characteristics,  227 :  ballad  litera- 
ture, 228. 

England,  tlic  Church  of,  respondent  to  the  '  Essays 
and  Reviews,'  145;  authorship  of  'Aids  to 
Faith,'  and  '  Replies  to  "Essays  and  Reviews,"' 
146,  147  ;  miracles,  147-151  ;  prophecy,  151-154  ; 
the  Pentateueh  and  Inspiration,  154,  155;  the 
Mosaic  recoril  of  creati.m,  155-159;  interpreta- 
tion of  (Scripture,  159,  160;  the  death  of  Christ, 
160,  161;  on  inspiiation,  161;  Mr.  Haddon  on 
Rationalism,  ib. ;  Ideology  and  Subscription, 
162;  'The  Idea  of  the  National  Church,' ib.  ;  a 
counter  challenge,  163  ;  the  one  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  163,  164;  Socinianism,  164,  166; 
reformation  doctrine,  166. 

English  Puritanism — see  Commemoration  of  100'2. 

F. 

Fargier's,  Mr.,  process,  96. 

Fenton's,  Mr.  Roger,  wax  paper  process,  94. 

Floods,  devastations  caused  by,  179. 

Fothergill's,  Mr.,  improvement  on  collodio-albumen 
process,  93. 

French  clergy,  present  movements  among  the, 
229;  the  positive  pliilosophy,  229,  230;  the  soul 
of  society,  230;  national  resurrection,  231  ;  signs 
of  transition,  ib. ;  light  and  shadow,  232;  the 
church  and  the  spii-it  of  the  age,  ib.  ;  French 
contests  with  the  Pope,  232,  233 ;  the  Church  of 
France,  233;  Port  Royal,  234;  the  revolution, 
234,  235 ;  the  French  Church  since  the  revolu- 
tion, 235;  the  Abbe  Bautain,  236;  the  Abbe 
Gabriel,  236-239. 

G. 

Gabriel,  the  Abbe,  236;  TliSodic^e  Pratique,  ib. ; 
Hegel,  237  ;  the  indefinite,  ib. ;  the  existence  of 
God,  238;  transubstantiation,  238 ;  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  239. 

Geological  changes  in  Scotland — see  Scotland,  geo- 
logical changes  in. 


Grey,  Lord,  on  sanitary  improvement  in  the  array 
82. 

Grey's,  Mr.  Le,  wax  paper  process,  94. 

Guizot  and  the  Papacy,  74;  prevalent  attacks  on 
Christianity,  76  ;  the  supernatural,  76-77  ;  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy,  77,78;  Italian  In- 
dependence, 79;  the  Papacj',  80;  attitude  oi 
Protestants,  ib. 

H. 

Hector  and  Andromache,  '87,  197. 

Herbert,  Lord — see  Army,  sanitary  improvement 
in  the. 

Highland  scenery,  6,  6. 

Homeric  critics  and  translators,  183;  Mr.  Arnold's 
criticism  of  Homer,  184;  Mr.  Newman's  views 
on  Homer,  188-194;  Professor  P.laekie  on  the 
translation  of  Homer,  195,  196;  Mr.  Glailstone's 
rendering  of  Achilles  and  his  horses,  197  ;  Mr. 
Wright's  translation,  ib.  ;  Mr.  Worslej-  and  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  ] 98-2U0 ;  an  adequate  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  201. 

Humbert,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  21. 


India,  soldiers'  'workshops  in,  86. 

Insane,  treatment  of  the,  in  workhouses,  243-246. 

'  Irrwurzcn,'  71. 

Italian  landscape,  6. 

Italian  risings  against  tlie  Austrians  in  1848,  30. 


James,  Sir  H,  application  of  photography  in  the 
reduction  of  engravings,  105. 

Joubert,  M.,  method  of  producing  on  glass  photo- 
graphic and  other  pictures  in  enamel  colours,  98. 

Julia  and  Manlius,  marriage  of,  122. 

L. 

Laud's,  Archbishop,  attempt  to  enforce  the  'Book 
of  Sports,'  204;  his  cruelties,  205. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients, 
256 ;  various  histories  of  astronomy,  256.  257  ; 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  earth's  form,  257;  on 
the  early  measures  of  time  by  years,  257,  268 ; 
observations  on  the  fi.Kcd  stars  and  planets  by 
tlie  Greeks,  258,  258;  discoveries  of  Thales,  259; 
the  Metonic  cycle,  ib. ;  the  Philolaie  system, 
2C0 ;  periodic  times  of  the  planets,  261;  time 
measured  by  water-clocks  and  sun-dial.s,  ib. ;  the 
geometric  sy.stem,  ib. ;  discoveries  of  Ilipparchus, 
26*2 ;  solar  and  hmar  eclipses,  262,  263 ;  Julius 
C:eaar  reforms  the  calendar,  264;  contrivances 
for  measuring  time,  ib. ;  the  mathetnatical  sys- 
tem, 264,  265  ;  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  astrono- 
mers, 265,  266 ;  chrouo]og3'  of  the  Egyptians, 
266,  267  ;  Bun.sen's  method  of  transmuting  the 
Egyptian  chronolog3',  267 ;  Egyiitian  hiero- 
glyphs, 268 ;  great  works  in  the  East,  269 ;  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis'  estimate  of  astronomy,  269,  270. 

Lockhart  of  Lee,  Sir  William,  47  ;  his  early  years, 
48  ;  flight  to  the  continent,  ib. ;  receives  his  com- 
mission as  colonel  in  the  Scotch  army,  ib. ;  sur- 
renders to  the  English,  49  ;  obtains  his  liberty, 
and  ri-turns  to  Scotland,  ib. ;  gives  his  adhesion 
to  Cromwell,  50  ;  marries  the  niece  of  Cromwell, 
and  is  appointed  as  one  of  tlie  council  of  state, 
ib.  ;  Cromwell's  French  alliance,  ib. ;  Lockhart 
appointed  amliassador  to  the  French  court,  51  ; 
his  reception  in  Paris,  ib,  ;  character  of  his  mis- 
sion, 61,  52;  exercises  his  influence  on  behalf  of 
the  Reformed,  52;  his  di]ilomacy,  53;  English 
soldiers   landed   in    France,  ib, ;    tactics  of  Tu- 
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f^renne,   ib. ;    taking   of  Mardyke,    54 ;  Loeklmrt 
t~  appointed  to  the  commnnfl  ot  the  English  forces 
^  on  the  continent,  65  ;  Dunkirk  invested,  ib. ;  bat- 
,,   tie   of  Dunkirk,   56;  Dujikirk    capitulated,    ib. ; 
^   Loekhart    appointed   governor  of  the  city,  57  ; 
?  death   of  Cronawell,   il). ;  the   Pyrenean   confer- 
,    ences,  59  ;  interview  between  Loekhart  and  Dim 
Louis,  ib. ;  etedfast  under  temptation,  6ii;  Loek- 
hart employed  by  Charles  IL,  GO,  61 ;  appointed 
ambassador  at  Paris,  61  ;  he  upholds  the  dignity 
of  his  appointment,  61,  62;  his  sympathy  with 
the  Earl  of  C'larendon,  62  :  Loekh'art's  death,  ib. 
Lunacy  legislation,  239  ;   asylums  in  England,  240; 
in   Ireland,  ib.  ;    improvements  adopted   in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  240,  241  ;  non-restraint 
system,  241  ;  legiislative  interference,  ib.  ;  Report 
of  Royal    Comniiisionei's,  242;   pauper  lunatics, 
243 ;  their  treatment  in   workhousfs,  243-246  ; 
improvements   in   Scotch  asyhuns,  246  ;  legisla- 
tive interierence  in  Scotland,  247  ;  philanthropic 
exertions   of  Miss   Dix,   ih. ;    appointment   of  a 
Royal  Comnjission,  ib. ;  appointment  of  a  lunacy 
board,   248 ;  deficiency  of  asylum    accommoda- 
tion, 249;  opposition  offered  to  the  Act  of  1857, 
249,250;  insane  should   not  all  be  pauperised, 
250,  251  ;  Reports  of  Lunacy  Board,  252  ;  lunacy 
wards   of  workhouses   unsuitalde   for   patients, 
252,   253;  the   asylum   preferred   to  the   work- 
house by  the  patients,  253  ;  question  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  insane,  253,  254  ;  Regula- 
tion Bill  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  254,  255  ;  case 
of  George  Clark,  255. 

M. 

Mansel,  Professor,  on  miracles,  147-151, 

Martin,  Mr. — see  Catullns. 

M'Canl,  Itev.  Dr.,  on  prophecy,  152 ;  on  the  Mosaic 

record  of  creation,  154. 
Miracles,  Profe.s.sor  Mansel  on  the  truth  of,  147-151. 
Modern   Painters,  extracts  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  work 

on,  3-7,  11,  18-20. 

N. 

Newman's,  Mr.,  views  on  Homer,  18S  ;  Achilles  and 
his  horses,  il).  ;  Ibiraer  ijuaint  and   arititpiated, 

188,  189;  eriors   in    Mr.    Newman's   argumeirt, 

189,  190;  qiiaintne,-s  of  Mr.   Newman's  "transla- 
tion, 191 ;  the  poetic  conceptions  of  Homer,  192. 

Nice,  siege  of,   in  laVi,  24.  25. 


Papac}' — see  Guizot  and  the  Papacy. 

Peat-mosses,  tlieir  (.riirin,  ISO,  181. 

Photographic  art,  recent  progress  of,  90;  rapidity 
of  the  progre,«8,  ili. ;  discoveries  of  M.  Niepce  do 
St.  Victor,  91  ;  Mr.  Cratnb's  photographic  pic- 
tures!, 91.  92;  the  wet  collodion  process,  92;  the 
dry  collodion  process,  93  ;  the  J^jj-ocess  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  Tanpenot,  ih.  ;  improvements  on  Dr.  Taupe- 
not's  process,  ib.  ;  the  wax-paper  and  metagela- 
tine  process,  94;  the  bichromate  of  p()tash,"ib  ; 
the  carbon  process,  95,  96  ;  new  uranium  pro- 
cess, 96  ;  photography  by  absorption,  ib.  ;  the 
prize  of  Tremont  awarded  to  M  Niepce,  97  ;  the 
ceramic  decoration  process,  it).;  .\l.  Jouberfs 
system,  98;  on  the  )iro<lnction  of  the  colours  of 
nature,  99;  photugiaphic  instruments,  99,  100; 
is  phot"gra|iliy  one  of  the  fine  arts?  100;  pho- 
togra|)liy  furnislios  the  materials  of  art.  101  ; 
celestial  photography,  102-1  o4;  microscopic  pho- 
tographs, lo4  ;  Sir  Henry  James'  discovery,  105  ; 
liahility  of  photOi:ra|ihs  to  fade,  ib.  ;  heliogra- 
phic  engraving.s,  106;  cartes  de  visite,  106,  ro7  ; 


application  of  photography  to  geology,  107  ; 
stereoscopic  views,  ib. 

Pinaciithek,  the.  of  Munich,  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  bt. 
Barbara  and  the  St.  Elisabeth  [lictiu'cs,  5. 

Pine  trees,  Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of,  5. 

Poems,  '  Irrwurzen,'  71 ;   '  Gsiingl,'  72. 

Princes,  sketch  of  celebrated,  of  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy— Humbert  of  Savoy,  22  ;  Counts  Amadeus, 
22,  23. 

Prophecy,  151-154. 

Puritanism,  English, — see  Commemoration  of  1662. 

R. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
sanitary  condition  of  barracks  and  hospitals,  83, 
84. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  243  et  seq. 

Rorison,  Rev.  G.,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  Re- 
deeiner,  157. 

Rose,  Rev.  H.  J.,  on  prophecy,  151. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  testimony  to  the  success  of  sol- 
diers' workshops  in  India,  86. 

Ruskin,  Mr.  John,  the  writings  of,  1  ;  Modern 
Painters,  his  representative  work,  2;  use  and 
abuse  of  technicalities,  ib. ;  simplicity  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  style,  3;  his  powers  as  an  artist,  3,4; 
his  unwearied  observation  of  nature,  4  ;  descrip- 
tion of  pine  trees,  5;  a'tor.ishing  power  of  inter- 
preting pictures,  ib. ;  descriptions  of  landscapes, 
5,  6  ;  Mr.  Ruskin's  tendency  to  overdo,  6,  7  ;  pre- 
vailing ignorance  regarding  pictures,  7;  Mr. 
Ruskin's  trick  of  imputing  motives,  8;  his  un- 
becoming language,  ib.  ;  be  is  destitute  of  the 
logical  faculty,  9:  want  of  method,  ib. ;  his 
omissions,  10  ;  imitation  in  art,  10,  11 ;  the  truth 
of  beauty,  11  ;  the  true  aim  of  the  artist,  11,  12; 
Mr.  Ruskin's  test  whereby  to  judge  of  pictures, 
12;  lines  on  a  portrait  by  Titian,  13;  the  pro- 
vince of  art,  ib. ;  second-rate  art,  14 ;  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  Tiirner,  15;  Mr.  Ruskin's  literary 
extravagances,  15,  16;  his  inaccuracies,  16,  17; 
his  historical  and  political  opinions,  17  ;  gloomy 
views  ot  the  present,  18;  the  religious  feeling 
which  pervades  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings   19,  20. 

S. 

Savoy,  History  of  the  house  of,  20  ;  sketch  of  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso,  ib. ;  her  appearance  as  an 
authoress,  20,  21  ;  rise  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
21;  matrimonial  alliances,  22;  chivalry  of  the 
knights  of  Savoy,  ib. ;  history  of  ihe  counts  of 
Suvoy,  22,  23;  the  ducal  period,  23;  acquisition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  24;  the  siege  of  Nice, 
24,  25 ;  Emanuel  Philibert,  25,  26^;  French 
policy  in  Piedmont,  27  ;  siege  of  Turin,  ib. ; 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  ib. ;  Sicily  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  ib. ;  policy  of  Victor-Ainadens,  28; 
his  abdication,  ib. ;  attempts  to  resume  the  reins 
of  government,  2S,  29;  his  captivity  and  death, 
29  ;  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  ib. ;  Charles  Emanuel 
II. ,  ib.  ;  Austria  and  Charles  Albert,  30,  31; 
Austrian  atrocities  in  Milan,  31  n. ;  Victor  Enia- 
iiuel  and  Oonnt  Cavour,  31,  32;  preparation  for 
the  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  32  ;  anec- 
dote of  Victor  Emanuel,  33. 

Scotland,  geological  changes  in  historic  times,  167  ; 
geology  a  thing  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
past,  ib.  ;  the  pre-historie  annals  of  the  country, 
167,  168;  the  events  of  the  past  two  thousand 
years,  16S,  169;  agencies  of  change,  169;  proof 
of  recent  upheaval  in  Scotland,  169,  170;  preva- 
lence of  earthquakes,  172;  subterranean  and 
surface  agencies,  172,  173  ;  changes  etVected  by 
the  action  of  waves,  173-178;  the  operations  of 
rivers  and  rains,  179  ;  magnitude  of  ancient  for- 
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ests,  179,  180;  origin   of  peat-mosses,   ISO,  181; 

extinct  animals,  1&2;  changes  efiVcted  by  man, 

182,  183. 
Sea,  action  of  the  waves  of,  on  the  coast,  173-178. 
St.  Victor,   M.  Niepce  de,  photographic  material, 

91  ;   discovers   photography  by  absorption,   96  ; 

IB  adjudged  a  prize  by  the  Academy  of  Science, 

ib. 
Supernatural,  faith  in  the,  75. 

T. 
Thomson,  Eev.  Dr.,  on  the  death  of  Christ,  160, 

161. 
Turin,  garrisoned  by  the  French,  29. 
Turin,  siege  of,  27. 

XJ. 
Ulyeses,  address  of,  to  Nausicaa,  199. 
Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  27. 


Victor  Amadeus  I,  27. 
Victor  Emanuel,  31,  33. 


Vigna,  an  artillery  sergeant,  and  Victor  Emanuel. 
33. 

W. 

Women,  our  single,  33  ;  new  phases  of  woman's 
life,  34 ;  their  social  posiiion,  35;  expausion  of 
woman's  heart  and  mind,  30  ;  woman's  sphere, 
37  ;  the  question  of  remuneraHve  eniployment 
for  women,  38;  yearly  report  of  the  British 
Beneficent  Society,  ib.  n. ;  woman's  real  work, 
39  ;  her  absorption  in  her  work,  40 ;  organised 
female  labour  needed,  40,  41  ;  various  ways  of 
Christian  consecration,  41,  42 ;  founding  of  a 
cottage  hospital  at  Middlesborough,  43  ;  opening 
of  a  convalescent  house  at  Coalham.  ib. ;  benefit 
of  accumulated  experience,  44 ;  JIis.  Jameson 
on  hospitals  and  prisons,  45 ;  reclamation  of 
fallen  women,  ib. ;  employment  of  women  as 
Scripture-readers,  46  ;  efforts  of  woman  should 
be  aided  by  man,  47. 

"Worsley's,  Mr.,  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  183,  198. 

■Wright's,  jiir.,  translation  of  Homer,  197. 
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*A.  K.  H.  B.'  as  an  «ssay  writer,  87  ;  '  Gone,'  88. 

Aberdeenshire  mountains,  flora  uf  the,  44. 

Anienean  conflict  the,  247  ;  tactics  of  the  North, 
ib. ;  f^outheru  successes,  24S  ;  the  Northerners 
fighting  solelj-  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 

249  ;  conirast  between  the  energy  of  the  people 
and  the  incapacity  of  their  rulers,  ib. ;  the  Ameri- 
cans governed  by  passions  and  ideas  rather  than 
by  interest,  '249,  250  ;  incapacity  of  public  men, 

250  ;  official  corruption,  252  ;  runioui's  of  trca<-h- 
er}',  253;  want  of  individuality,  ib.  ;  the  Con- 
fiscation Act^  255  ;  superior  governing  and  act- 
ing capacity  of  the  Southerns,  256  ;  Americans 
aggrieved  at  Briiish  criticism,  258;  Mr.  Cairns' 
book,  259;  emancipation,  262;  pi'obable  issue 
of  the  conflict,  266. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Christianity — see 
Canterbury,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury — see  Canterbury. 

Assimilation  of  Law — see  Law. 

Austrian  Empire,  the,  in  1862,  152;  weakened  by 
despotism,  153  ;  what  are  the  cases  in  which  des- 
potism is  not  only  possible  but  relatively  benefi- 
cial, ib.  ;  eai-ly  efforts  at  self-government,  154; 
Austria  in  lolS,  165;  under  Josepli  IL,  156;  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  George  IIL  contrasted,  ilj.  ; 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  157;  alleged  intermed- 
dling of  England,  ib. ;  best  system  of  govern- 
ment, 158;  mischief  done  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  15S,  159  ;  the  revolution  of  July,  159; 
disturbances  of  1818,160;  Schwarzenberg's  mis- 
take, ib.  ;  fall  of  (he  Buol  and  Bach  ministry, 
161;  tlie  Reichs  Kalh  of  1860,  161,  162;  tlie 
Reichs  Rath  of  1861,  162,  163;  M.  de  Metternieh, 
163,  164;  Count  Recliberg  called  to  office,  164  ; 
Count  George  Mailath  at  the  Diet  at  I'esth,  165, 
D. ;  effect  of  the  war,  ib. ;  representative  govern- 
ment established,  166;  deSchmerling's  measures, 
167;  the  Austro-Hungarian  question,  168  ;  the 
October  decree,  ib. ;  theProvisorium,  169;  Hun- 
gaQan  claims  and  Imperial  interests,  170; 
Austria  and  the  German  States,  171. 

B. 

'  Bcrobat  Pinya,'  115. 

Borneo,  Mr.  St.  John's,  105;  outline  and  general 
appearance  of  the  country,  105,  106;  the  Malays, 
107;  energetic  character  of  the  Chinese,  lii'8; 
the  Chinese  in  Sarawak,  109 ;  Chinese  secret  so- 
cieties, ib. ;  the  Chinese  insurrection  in  Sarawak 
in  1857,  ib.;  the  Chinese  as  Colonists,  110 ;    the 

,  Daj-aks,  111-114;  rites  and  ordeals  in  Sarawak, 
115,  116;  Sir  James  Brooke's  government  of 
Borneo,  116,  117. 


1  Breadalbanc  flora,  45-47. 

British  Alpine  Botany,  37  ;  fascination  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  37,  38;  alpine  totanists,  39;  flora 
of  GreatBiitain,  39,40;  its  origin, 40;  i-ts  trans- 
mission, 41 ;  theory  promulgated  by  I'rofessorE 
Forbes,  ib. ;  ancient  maritime  flora,  42;  the 
zones  of  altitude,  ib. ;  diffusion  of  alpine  plants, 
43;  flora  of  the  Aberdeenshire  nmuntMins,  44; 
Astragalus  alpinus,  ef«.,  ib. ;  the  Meiiziesia  coeru- 
lea,  45  ;  the  Breadalbane  flora,  45-67  ;  the  Al- 
sine  rubella,  48  ;  Genliana  nivalis,  ib. ;  the  Aza- 
lea procumbens,  ib. ;  the  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
49;  Mynsotis  alpestris,  ib. ;  final  cause  of  alpine 
flowers.  5ii. 

'British  Family  Histories,'  81. 

Brooke's,  Sir  James,  government  of  Borneo,  116, 
117. 

Budgett,  Mr.  Samuel,  the  successful  merchant,  144; 
his  early  yeai'S,  ib. ;  liis  cons'islency  of  charac- 
ter, 144,  145 ;  completeness  of  his  Christian 
character,  145. 

Burgoyne's,  Sir  J.,  opinion  of  Mr.  Sortain,  142. 


Campbell,    Rev.    Mr.,  of    Row,    and    his  religious 

views,  62. 
Canning,  Lord,  117;  selected  to  fill  the  office  of 
Governor-General  of  India,  118;  fiist  year  of 
office,  119;  first  measures,  ib. ;  the  greased  car- 
tridges, ib.  ;  steps  taken  by  Lord  Canning  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  120;  Lord  Can iiing  and 
the  European  C()mmunitv  at  the  Presidency,  ib. ; 
his  trying  position,  l2l ;  the  Indian  press,  121, 
122;  the  Pre j»  Act,  122;  Lord  Canning  at  work, 
123 ;  policy  in  Oude,  124 ;  the  Oude  Talookh- 
dars,  125;  defends  his  policy,  125,  126;  restitu- 
tion, 126;  gratitude  of  the  Talooklidars,  127; 
fruits  of  Lord  Canning's  P'oliey,  ib. ;  the  Oude 
debate,  128;  Sir  Cliarles  Wood's  defence  of  Lord 
Canning's  policy,  ib. ;     tribute  by  the  ]ieople  of 

'■  Benares  to  Loid  Canning,  129;  right  uf  adop- 
tion, ib.  ;   Lord  Canning's  return  to  England,  130; 

'      death  and  burial,  130,  131. 
Canterbury,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of,  19  ;    out- 

i      line  of  Dr.   Hook's    work,  ib.  ;    Dr.   Ib'ok    as    a 

j  church  historian,  20  ;  mission  of  St.  Augustine, 
21 ;  sets  out  oi.j  his  mission,  Gregory's  li.tter,  arri- 
val in  England,  sends  interpreters  to  Kthelbert, 
22;  queen  Bertha,  interview  of  the  missionaries 
with  the  king,  22,  23  ;  settlement  of  the  mission- 
aries, conversion  of  the  king  and  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, 23  ;  the  liturgies,  ib. ;  Augustine  and 
the  English  bishops,  24;  Laurentius  ^u<■ceeds  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  ib. ;  a  miracle,  24,  25 ; 
Edwin  of  Deira,  25  ;  mission  to  Sorthumbria,  ib. ; 


Index, 


the  Celtic  missionaries,  26;  the  conference  at 
Wliilby,  il ;  Theodoras  raised  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, ib. ;  liis  labours,  i;8 ;  ecclesiastical 
changes  brought  about  by  Dunstan,  28,  29  ; 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
SO  ;  Laiicfranc,  SI ;  tlie  monastery  of  Bee,  ib. ; 
the  traosubstantiation  controversy,  32;  Lane- 
franc  patronized  by  Wiliarn  of  A'ormand}-,  ib.  ; 
he  becomes  primate  of  England,  ib.  ;  his  ecclesi- 
astical policy,  a2,  33  ;  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  death  of  Lancfranc, 
S3  ;  Anselm,  33-36  ;  'Becket,  36. 

Carlyle's,  Mr.,  Essays,  76. 

Chesney,  Colonel,  on  Russian  expansion,  228. 

Chinese  iu  Borneo,  108-110. 

Christian  Individuality,  133;  religious  biographies 
and  autobiographies,  133-13.5;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Angell  James,  135-138;  men  of  one  idea,  139; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain,  140-143  ;  Samu  J  Bud- 
gett,  144-146;  the  consecration  of  business,  147; 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  147-149  ;  perils  of  associ- 
ate religious  enterprises,  150-152. 

dough's,  A.  H.,  Poem^,  172  ;  memoir  of  the  poet, 
178,  174;  character  of  his  poetry,  174;  poems 
expressive  of  personal  feeling,  ib. ;  poems  found- 
ed on  religious  experiences,  17-5,  176;  poems  of 
the  alfections,  177  ;  political  poetr}',  178  ;  the 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuolich,  179  ;  Clougli's  de- 
Bcriptive  poems,  180;  the  Amours  de  Voyage, 
181  ;  the  lawyer's  tale,  182. 

Cochlearia  Greenlandica.  42. 

Crawford,  Mr.  Quentin,  209. 
D. 

Day  ales,  the  111  ;  may  be  reg.arded  as  the  aborigi- 
nes of  the  archipelago,  their  habits  and  customs. 
ib. ;  marriage  customs.  111,  112  ;  funeral  rites,  112; 
molality,  ib.  ;  omens,  iLi.  ;  head-hunting,  113; 
its  baneful  influence  on  the  inhahitants,  113,  1 14  ; 
Dayak  ujytliology,  114;  '  Paniali,'  114;  '  Bero- 
bat  I'iny.a,' ib. ;  liarvest  feast,   116. 

E. 

Essayists,  Old  and  New,  70 ;  periodical  writing,  71, 
72;     reprints  from  periodicals,  72  ;     Montaigne's 

.  style,  72,  73  ;  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, 73;  Charles  Lamb,  74;  LeiL'h  Hunt  and 
Hazlitt,  75;  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  76,  77; 
Henry  Taylor,  77,  78  ;  Mr.  Helps,  78  ;  the  essay 
of  comparatively  modern  growth,  ib.  ;  Mr.  Han- 
nay,  7  9-t-3;  Shirley's  essays,  8.3-87;  A.  K.  H. 
B.,  87-89 ;  Mr.  Patterson,  89 ;  Hugh  Miller, 
89,  90. 

F. 

Flora  of  Great  Britain,  39. 

France  and  Scotland,  196;  French  and  Scotch  alli- 
ance, ib. ;  importaut  offices  in  the  court  and  army 
of  France  filled  by  Scotchmen,  197  ;  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  Scotch  in  France,  ib. ;  Scotch  names 
Frenchified,  19S;  royal  marriMges  between  the 
Scotch  and  French,  ib. ;  Scottish  auxiliaries  in 
the  French  army,  199  ;  formation  of  the  royal 
Scottish  body  guard,  200 ;  tournament  in  Stirling 
before  James  H.,  200,  201  ;  the  archer  guard, 
ancient  commerce  between  France  and  Scotland, 
201,  202  ;  French  expeditions  into  Scotland,  202; 
broil  between  the  French  and  Scotch  in  Edin- 
burgh, ib.  ;  ambitious  project  of  the  Gui-e  fami- 
ly r.-garding  Scotland,  2(13;  decline  of  French 
influence  in  Scotland,  ib.  ;  daring  e.vploits  of 
Scotchmen  in  the  French  army,  204  ;  the  Scot 
tish  gnard,  204,  2ii5;  Sir  Jo'hn  Hcphurn,  205; 
Hugnenot  emigrants,  ib.  ;  the  Scottish  company 
of  officers,  200,  207  ;  eminent  Scotch  professors 
and  preacliers  in  France,  2i)7-210. 

French  comiuercial  treaty  of  1786,  97. 


Grenville's,  Lord,  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  98. 


Hannay,  Mr.,  His  early  career,  79  ;  account  of 
European  satire,  80 ;  Mr.  Hann&y's  love  of  sa- 
tire, 8(1,  81  ;  essays  from  the  'Quarterly,'  81  ; 
'  British  Family  Histories,'  81-83. 

HazUtt's,  Mr..  Essays,  75. 

Head-Hunting  in  Borneo,  passion  for,  113. 

Helps,  Arthur,  style  of  Essay,  78. 

Hermit,  Robert  the,  vision  of,  244 

Hunt,  Leigh,  a  poet  and  essayist,  76. 


Irving,  Life  of  the  Rev.  Edward,  50 ;  his  power  of 
fascination,  50,  51  ;  birth,  Annandale,  52 ;  school 
and  univei-sity  course,  ib. ;  Haddingt(jn,  Kirk- 
caldy, 53  ;  Irving  and  Chalmers,  53,  54  ;  Ilatton 
Garden  Church,  54  ;  called  to  London,  ib. ;  his 
overwhelming  popularity,  55  ;  domestic  life,  56; 
estrangement  between  Irving  and  other  evangeli- 
cal clergymen,  57  ;  publication  of  the  '  Urattons,' 
ih. ;  sacramental  studies,  58  ;  his  intercourse  with 
Henry  Drummond,  ib. ;  the  conference  at  Albu- 
ry  Park,  58,  59  ;  millenarianism,  59  ;  doubts  re- 
garding Irvine's  orthodoxy,  69,  60  ;  controversy 
regarding  the  human  nature  of  Chi'isi,  60,  61  ; 
the  Row  heiesy,  62;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell's 
views,  ih. ;  is  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
ib. ;  religious  awakening,  62,  63;  miracles,  63; 
the  gifi  of  tongues,  64,  65;  Irving  and  the  Lon- 
don presbytery,  69;  doings  in  Regent  Square 
church,  ib;  Dr.  ChilnierB,  67  ;  Professor  Scott  of 
Manchester,  ib.  ;  Irving  leaves  Regent  Srjuare 
church,  68  ;  is  deposed  by  the  Comnjission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  69  ;  his  sojourn  iu  l^urafries- 
shire,  and  his  return  to  London,  ib. ;  the  end, 
70. 

J. 

James,  the  Rev.  John  Angell,  183;  his  conversion 
and  academic  training,  136;  as  an  author  and 
preacher,  ib  ;  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  137  ;  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  ib. ;  the  '  Anxious  Imjuirer,' 
138  ;  Mr.  James'  religious  character,  139. 

L. 

Lamb,  Charles,  as  an  essayist,  74. 

Law,  Assimilation  oi,  183;  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind and  its  eff'ects,  183,  184;  non-intervention, 
184;  the  problem  of  assimilation,  185;  law 
grows  out  of  convenience,  186  ;  law  and  custom, 
187;  the  distinctions  of  race,  188;  elasticity  of 
English  law,  189  ;  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scotch,  190;  report  of 
the  royal  commission,  191  ;  lawyers  not  good 
legislator's,  192;  assimilation  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish law,  ib. ;  complete  assimilation  revolution- 
ary, 193;  cases  wliere  assimilation  would  he  ad- 
vantageous, 193,  194;  origin  of  the  demand  for 
assimil.ition,  194 ;  lawyers  the  parties  who  cla- 
mour for  assimilation  of  law,  194,  195;  tlic  mer- 
cantile community  indifferent  about  assimila- 
tion, 195;  where  assimilation  beneficial  ought 
to  be  introduced,  195,  196. 

M. 

Macaulay's,  Lord,  Essays,  77. 
Malays,  the,  107. 

Mans'el,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  13-17. 
Metternich,  M.  de,  as  a  public  man,  159-163. 
Jlichd's,  M.,  France  ami  Scotland — see  France  and 
Scotland. 
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Miller's,   Hngli,  'Essays,   Historical   acd    Critical,' 

89. 
Miracles,  63. 
Montaigne's  Essays,  '72. 


Patterson,  Mr.,  on  '  History  and  Art,'  89. 

Perthes,  the  theological  publisher,   146. 

Pitt,  William, — see  Stanhope,  Lord. 

Pitt  and  Grattaii,  interview  between,  100. 

Popular  prophetical  literature,  211-213  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Cumminii's  interpretations,  213,  214  ;  Mr.  Frere's 
speculations,  214,  215;  the  futuri>t  school,  216; 
Louis  Napoleon  the  infidel  Antichrist,  217  ;  unde- 
signed assistance  to  infidelity,  218  ;  Robert  Hall 
on  unfulfilled  prophecy,  218,  219  ;  Bengel's  dis- 
covery, 219  ;  propliecy  is  not  history  in  advance, 
220;  figurative  style  of  prophecy,  221 ;  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
in  arriving  at  their  meaning,  222  ;  the  aim  of 
prophecy,  223. 

R- 

Railway  train,  musings  on  a,  88. 

Row  heres}',  the,  62  ;  miracles,  63.  I 

Russian,  expansion,  Colonel  Chesney  on,  228. 

S. 

Sarawak,  the  Chinese  in,  109. 

Scotch  professors  and  preachers  in  France  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  207-210. 

Scottish  Company  of  Officers,  206,  207. 

Scottish  philosophy  in  B'rance,  210. 

Scrath,  the,  its  habits,  85. 

'Shirley 'as  an  essayist,  84  ;  his  playfulness,  84, 
85 ;  habits  of  the  scrath,  85  ;  Shirley  on  tolerance, 
86  ;  social  martyrdom,  87. 

Sinking  Fund,  the  grounds  taken  respectively  by 
Fox  and  Pitt  regarding  it,  98,  99. 

Smith,  Mr.  Goldwin,  on  History  and  Philosophy, 
1  ;  historical  scepticism,  2  ;  history  and  science, 
ib. ;  lectures  on  modern  history,  2;  the  fihiloso- 
phy  of  history,  4,  5  ;  the  higher  principle  than 
ordinary  morality  which  governs  the  universe,  5  ; 
does  history  admit  of  scientific  treatment?  6; 
speculative  incjuiry,  7  ;  speculation  akin  to  poe- 
try, ib. ;  the  historian's  vocation,  8  ;  does  history 
rest  upon  connection  i  8,  9 ;  the  law  which 
guides  the  inquiries  of  ihe  moral  philosopher  and 
the  historical  theorizer,  9;  can  the  historian  ex- 
clude the  man  of  science?  10;  the  science  of 
statistics,  1 1  ;  alleged  antagonism  between  his- 
torical art  and  the  more  recondite  processes  of 
science,  12;  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Man- 
sell's  controversy,  13;  identity  and  non-identity, 
the  methods  of  Smith  and  Mansel,  13,  14  ;  Mr. 
Smith's  Rational  Religion,  14,  15  ;  vagueness  of 
Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Hansel's  styles  of  expression, 
16;  do  the  divine  attributes  diH'er  from  the 
human  in  degree?  16;    are  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 


Mansel  reconciled  ?  17 ;  is  natural  theology  to  be 
uprooted?  18. 

Soriain,  the  Rev.  Joseph  of  Brighton,  contrasted 
witli  the  Rev.  Angell  James,  140,  141  ;  Mr.  Sor- 
tnin's  religious  scruples,  141  ;  peculiarities  of  his 
eloquence,  ib. ;  his  style  of  preaching,  142;  his 
facilities  for  his  task,  ib. ;  social  habits,  142,  147  ; 
conciliatory  disposition,  143. 

Stanhope's,  Lord,  Life  of  Pitt,  90 ;  his  blunders  in 
matters  of  fact,  90 — 93;  the  whig  party,  94; 
Pitt's  public  re|  utatian  and  private  character, 
ib. ;  his  parliamentary  success,  95  ;  his  military 
administration,  96,  96  ;  his  political  and  finan- 
cial principles,  97  ;  the  French  commercial  trea- 
ty of  1786,  ib. ;  his  knowledge  of  political  econo- 
my, 98  ;  views  upon  the  sinking  fund,  98,  99  ; 
Pitt's  domestic  administration,  99  ;  his  political 
morality,  100;  interview  between  Pitt  and  Grat- 
tan,  ib.  ;  Pitt's  bearing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 101;  his  treatment  of  Fox,  101,  102; 
ministerial  negotiations,  102,103;  disinterested- 
ness of  Fox,  103;  Pitt's  last  administration,  104; 
his  real  greatness,  104,  105. 

St.  Clement's  Eve.  237  ;  eccentricity  in  literature, 
239  ;  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  239-242  ;  Pliilip  von 
Artevelde,  242-244 ;  vision  of  Robert  the  Her- 
mit, 244-246. 

St.  John,  Mr. — see  Borneo. 

Syria  and  the  Eastern  Question,  224 ;  recent  promi- 
nence of  Syri;i,  ib. ;  its  geographical  position, 
225;  its  I'uinous  state,  226;  etlects  of  emigration, 
227  ;  importance  of  Syria  to  other  countries, 
ib.  ;  French  territorial  expansion,  228  ;  Syria, 
the  isthmus  of  ths  world,  ib.  ;  the  coast  region, 
229 ;  Northern  Syria,  229,  230 ;  Eastern  and 
Southern  Syria,  230,  231 ;  Syria  as  a  route  to 
India,  231-233;  Sjria  as  a  place  of  residence, 
233,  234 ;  resources  of  the  Euphrates  region, 
234  ;  coming  revival,  234,  235. 


T. 

Taylor's,  Henry,  '  Notes  from  Life,'  77. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Lectures  on  Modern  History^ 
delivered  in  Oxford,  \%od-G[.  By  Gold- 
win  Smith,  M.A.,  lii.'n;iiis  I'lot'cssor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  Univeisity  of  Ox- 
ford. I'arkers,  Oxford  and  London, 
18G1. 

2.  Iriih  History  and  Ir'tdt,  Character.  By 
GoLDWiN  Smith.  Parkers,  Oxford  and 
London.     1861. 

3.  Rational  Religion,  and  the  Rationalistic 
Objections  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1858.  By  GoLDwiN  Smith.  I'arkers, 
Oxford  and  London.     1861. 

4.  Oxford  Essays,  1856  and  1858. 

5.  Articles  by  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith,  in  vari- 
ous Encyclopcsdias,  Reviews,  Magazines, 
and  Newspapers. 

6.  A  Letter  to  Professor  Goldunn  Smith. 
By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Waynflete  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  and  Metapliysical  Philoso- 
phy.    Oxford  :  Uammans.     1861. 

7.  A  Second  Letter  to  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith.  By  H.  L.  Massel,  B.D.  Oxford  : 
Hammans.     1862. 

Thekb  is  a  story  told  of  Khusrau  Nnshirvan, 
a  celebrated  king  of  the  East,  and  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  that  has  some  historical 
significance  in  it.  Having  heard  that  tlierc 
■was  a  celebrated  book  of  wisdom,  kept  with 
the  most  jealons  secrecy  in  the  treasury  of 
the  King  of  Hindustan,  the  lettered  mo- 
narch was  seized  with  a  sleepless  desire  to 
know  the  contents  of  this  mysterious  volume. 
Calling  to  him  his  minister,  the  pliilosopher 
Barzouich,  he  communicated  to  him  his 
order,  that  next  dav,  at  daybreak,  the  sage 
shouM  start  for  the  Hindu  court,  and  endea- 
vour, at  all  hazards,  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
much  prized  work.  Barzouieh,  true  to  his 
orders,  set  out  at  the  time  appointed,  and, 
after  long  years  of  weary  absence,  at  length 
returned  with  his  prize  to  his  royal  master. 
The  book  turned  out,  on  examination,  to  be 
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no  other  than  the  renowned  '  Fables  of  Pil- 
pav,'  a  work  as  old  as  the  deluge.  The 
philosopher  was  permitted  to  ask  his  reward  ; 
'  for,'  said  the  joyous  monarch,  '  to  the  half 
of  my  kingdom  it  shall  be  granted  unto 
thee.'  The  wily  sage,  who  on  this  occasion 
proved  more  of  the  man  than  of  the  philoso- 
pher, made  a  request  which,  from  its  appa- 
rent simplicity  and  elevation,  touched  the 
whole  Persian  court.  '  My  request  is,'  said 
Barzouieh,  '  that  the  king,  whom  God  exalt, 
may  recommend  his  minister  to  write  the 
history  of  my  life,  and  that  it  may  be  placed 
before  the  chapter  of  the  Lion  and  tho  Bull, 
that  I  and  my  family  may  reach  the  height 
of  honour,  and  that  our  fame  may  continue 
for  ever  wherever  this  book  shall  be  read.' 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  Barzouieh  was 
rendered  immortal. 

The  desire  thus  directly  expressed  by  the 
knowing  Persian,  finds  a  response  in  nearly 
every  human  breast.  We  should  all  like  to 
have  our  names  handed  down  through  time; 
we  should  all  like  somehow  to  be  rendered 
immortal.  No  doubt,  those  who  look  closely 
at  men's  actions,  tell  us  that  even  history  is 
most  part  a  fable,  and  all  who  trust  im- 
plicitly to  what  history  tells  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  be  deceived.  No  man  can 
so  entirely  lose  himself  in  his  narrative,  as  to 
speak  only  what  Clio,  the  proclaiiner,  tells 
him  ;  for  she  alone,  so  went  the  old  fable, 
knows  the  truth  of  things.  This  used  to  be, 
according  to  Plato  in  his  '  Ion,'  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  poets,  whom  he  represents  as 
robbed  of  their  senses,  as  smitten  by  a  sort 
of  divine  madness,  while  the  fit  of  inspira- 
tion was  on  them.  We  fear  it  is  half  true  of 
the  greater  part  of  history.  Truth  in  any- 
thing, indeed,  is  not  to  be  got  hold  of  every 
day.  Has  not  the  Chaldaic  oracle  told  u^ 
that  '  the  plant  of  truth  is  not  upon  earth,' 
wherever  it  may  grow?  And  'the  wisest 
of  poets'  has  pronounced    a    more    decisive 
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jndjiinent  wlicii  lie  says,  tliat  we  hear  tilings 
only  by  rumour — 'Ilfierj  Ss  xXios  oi'ov  cixouofASv, 
ou(5s-i  i'ojjiev — We  cannot  in  truth  be  said  to 
know  anythinii-.  This  is  a  {lerpctual  senti- 
ment tossing  to  the  surface  of  all  the  great 
natures  that  have  moved  in  the  world  ; 
checking  their  pride,  animating  tlieir  fervour, 
and  adding  an  everlasting  pathos  to  what 
their  genius  has  uttered.  Perhaps  it  was 
artistic  of  Goethe  to  withdraw  within  the 
dark  curtain  of  night,  and  within  a  high, 
naiTOW  gothio  chamber,  the  expression  by  a 
lone  student  of  a  similar  sentiment ;  but 

'  Dass  Tvir  nichts  wisscn  kounen,' 

is  as  true  in  broad  day  in  Westminster  as  it 
was  in  the  depth  of  night  in  Weimar.  The 
thought  has  even  crossed  plodding  and  prac- 
tical brains.  Horace  W'alpole  tells  us,  that 
when  on  one  occasion  he  was  trying  to  amuse 
his  father  by  reading  to  him,  and  chancing 
to  indicate  a  partiality  for  history,  '  iSo,'  said 
Sir  Robert,  with  his  accustomed  decision  ; 
'read  mo  anything  but  history,  for  history 
must  be  false.'  This  was  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  a  keen  and  sagacious  observer,  if  not 
of  a  man  of  very  nice  conscience,  who  liad 
possessed  very  remarkable  means,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  men  and  manners  of  his  time. 
AuJ,  to  come  nearer  our  own  time,  did  not 
Mr.  Thackeray,  only  the  other  day,  address 
the  muse  of  History  in  this  highly  reproving 
tone : — '  0  venerable  daughter  of  Mnemosyne, 
I  doubt  every  single  statement  you  ever 
made  since  your  ladyship  was  a  muse  I  P'or 
all  your  grave  airs  and  high  pretensions, 
you  are  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy  than 
some  of  your  lighter  sisters,  on  whom  your 
partisans  look  down.  You  bid  mo  listen  to 
a  general's  oration  to  his  soldiers  :  nonsense  ! 
lie  no  more  made  it  than  Turpin  made  his 
dying  speech  at  Newgate.  You  pronounce 
a  panegyric  of  a  hero  :  I  doubt  it,  and  say 
you  flatter  outrageousl}'.  You  utter  the  con- 
demnation of  a  loose  character  :  I  doubt  it, 
and  think  you  are  prejudiced,  and  take  tlie 
side  of  the  Dons.  You  oft'er  nie  an  autobio- 
■  grapliy  :  I  doubt  all  autobiographies  I  ever 
read,  except  those,  perhaps,  of  Air.  Robinson 
Crusoe,  mariner,  and  writers  of  his  class.' 
Through  all  this  vein  of  exquisite  banter 
there  runs  a  perceptible  thread  of  truth, 
which  gives  vitality  to  the  raillery,  and  ad- 
ministers at  the  same  time  a  wholesome 
■  rebuke  to  her  '  ladyship's' |)7'o/(y/(;s. 

History,  says  one,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
record  of  the  battles  of  the  world  ;  while 
another,  as  if  in  the  same  strain,  though  with 
a  deeper  if  not  with  a  truer  significance,  re- 
marks, that  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  representa- 


tion of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  There  is 
much  misery  and  much  war  in  the  world, — 
we  grant  that  to  Jacobus  Bongars  and  to 
Louis  Napoleon ;  and  no  doubt  they  appear 
se\erallv  uuich  greater  than  they  actually 
are  to  the  recluse  scholar  and  to  the  ambi- 
tious ruler.  There  is  no  end,  indeed,  to  the 
twisted  views  of  history  entertained  by  men. 
But  still  old  Barzouieh's  modest  wish  comes 
up,  and  knocks  on  the  head  all  sorts  of  scep- 
ticism regarding  history,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded.  Everybody  who  cares  to  spend  a 
moment  on  such  doubts,  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  they  are  often  only  too  well 
grounded.  And  yet,  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  staring  him  in  the  face,  man  is  so  adven- 
turous— no  wonder  the  oracle  pronounced 
him  'the  boldest  machine  in  nature' — that 
he  deliberately  subscribes  to  Barzouieh's  pro- 
posal, and  sets  himself  down  composedly  to 
put  together  the  materials  of  a  story.  So  it 
has  ever  been,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be 
until  the  end  of  time.  We  should  not  wonder 
if  Adam  told  stories  to  his  boys,  Cain  and 
Abel,  of  the  *svondrous  earth  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  of  the  close  commerce  he 
had  with  heaven  before  that  sad  event  hap- 
pened, which  brought  in  all  our  woe.  And 
does  not  Milton  tell  us,  that  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  pastimes  of  the  angels  is,  when 
their  tasks  are  done,  to  range  themselves 
round  the' battlements  of  heaven,  and  pil- 
lowed softly  on  downiest  cloud  couches,  to 
amuse  each  other  by  narrating  the  histories 
of  their  several  adventures?  If  Intellect 
alone  were  to-morrow  to  proclaim,  in  most 
convincing  accents,  that  history  was  nearly 
all  wrong,  and  that  nobody  who  had  any  re- 
gard for  truth  should  reail  it.  Passion  would 
immediately  start  up,  trumpet-tongued  and 
triple-n)ailed,  and  demand  of  her  severe  op- 
ponent, what  better  food  he  had  to  offer 
the  children  of  men.  W^e  fear  much  that 
Intellect  would  require  to  hang  his  head,  and 
quietly  move  out  of  the  way. 

There  ahv^vs  has  been,  and  there  always 
will  continue  to  be,  a  sort  of  quiet  and  not 
always  a  well-uiiderstood  strife,  often  degene- 
rating into  noisy  bickering,  between  Intellect 
or  Science,  and  Passion  or  History.  Science 
comes  forward,  prying  into  everything,  and 
rejecting  mucli,  packing  away  into  groups 
and  classes  bundles  of  hard  facts,  which  he 
by  infinite  pains  and  plodding  has  got 
brought  together.  He  shakes  liis  head  at 
nmcii  that  History  chuckles  over,  preferring, 
as  he  savs,  scriberc  histonam  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  a  way  that  is  rather  pro- 
vokmg  to  the  daughter  of  Mnemosyne. 
History  again  goes  forth  into  the  market- 
place and  into  the  council-chamber,  into  the 
workshop  and  into  the  fields,  into  the  camp 
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and  into  tlic  study  :  she  lias  her  emissaries 
spread  over  tlie  workl,  who  bring  her  news 
of  what  is  going  on  in  distant  places  of  the 
earth.  She  writes  of  individuals  ;  she  writes 
of  nations ;  she  writes  of  religions  ;  she  writes 
of  wars,  of  coninieroo,  of  literature,  and  (to 
provoke  her  old  foe)  she  writes  even  of  science. 
And  she  does  all  this  in  a  right  free,  high- 
spirited,  royal  manner;  carelessof  whatMessrs. 
Science  and  Co.  may  say  of  it ;  but  very 
anxious  to  know  what  the  majority  of  men 
think  of  her  performance.  It  was  rather 
significant,  that  Aristotle,  while  he  treated  of 
nearly  every  conceivable  subject,  and  treated 
of  it  too  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  creating 
in  his  way  many  sciences  that  had  scarcely 
been  thought  of  before  his  time,  should  have 
entirely  omitted  to  consider  the  subject  of 
liistory.  Herodotus  was  born  precisely  a 
hundred  years  before  the  young  Stagirite 
saw  the  light ;  and  one  can  fancy,  as  Aristotle 
moved  in  Athenian  society  at  an  early  period 
of  liis  life,  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar 
with  the  fame  of  Herodotus  and  of  his  mar- 
vellous work.  The  'big,  babbling  child,'  as 
Lord  Macaulay  has  called  the  father  of 
history,  bad  spoken  his  history  at  the  Olympic 
contests  many  years  before.  But  then  such 
a  history  as  Herodotus  has  written,  does  not 
occur  every  day  ;  and  in  Aristotle's  twenty 
years'  residence  with  Plato,  he  doubtless 
learned  from  tlio  lips  of  his  great  master  him- 
self, and  from  the  numerous  guests  which  his 
genius  and  hospitality  assembled  at  his  table, 
all  the  particulars  of  the  wonderful  historic 
light  which  liad  just  gone  out  in  Herodotus. 
But,  sooth  to  say,  the  genius  of  Aristotle  was 
anything  but  historical.*  Nothing  impresses 
the  reader  more  with  the  truth  of  this,  than 
the  serai-historical  works  which  he  has  left 
behind  him.  They  are  all  cast  in  a  scientific 
mould,  and  they  all  bear  the  marks,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  of  having  been  forged  in  a 
systematic  workshop.  The  truth  is,  Aristotle 
had  not  the  formative  imagination  fitted  to 
make  him  a  great  historian.  Doubtless  Sir 
TVilliam  Hamilton  has  told'us,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  Homer  or 
Aristotle  had  the  greater  imagination,  or  the 
more  capacious  representative  faculty.  But 
this  does  not  touch  the  present  question.  It 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  iniaginatioi^  that  we 
arc  speaking,  and  not  of  the  faculty  in 
general. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  two 
ways  of  viewing  things  should,  until  the 
present  hour,  be  considered  antagonistic. 
The  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  every  man  is 
born  either  a  Platonist  or   an   Arigtoteliau, 

*  He  even  goes  so  far  as  on  one  occasion  slight- 
ingly to  call  Uerodotus  'the  legend-monger' 
(fn)(*o^I))'"s)•     See  On  Animals,  III.  5. 
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amounts  to  almost  the  same  thing.  The  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  which  is  destined,  wo  be- 
lieve, to  bring  all  forms  of  knowledge  into 
harmony,  has  made  so  very  considerable 
strides  since  the  times  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  that  the  physical  sciences  of  to- 
day are  as  unlike  the  same  sciences  as  tautjht 
in  tlie  Academian  Grove,  as  the  Athens  of  to- 
day is  unlike  the  Atiiens  of  I'ericles.  And 
there  is  no  country  of  any  note  in  modern  Eu- 
rope less  entitled  to  be  behindhand  in  this 
respect  than  England.  Is  uotthisthe  land  where 
Bacon  wrote  and  discovered  ?  Was  it  not 
here  that  that  more  complete  induction  was 
first  heard  of,  wdiich  has  since  his  time  nearly 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  ?  And  this  is 
the  very  method,  so  far  as  any  progress  can 
be  made  in  scientific  discovery,  that  all  men, 
wdiether  they  labour  in  a  moral  or  in  a  phy- 
sical field,  must  employ.  In  Germany,  men 
have  long  professed  to  believe  in  the  possible 
scientific  treatment  of  history,  as  Vico,  an 
Italian,  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject. 
Herder,  in  his  Ideas  towards  a  PltUosophy  of 
History,  says,  that  no  complete  system  of  tho 
philosophy  of  history  can  at  i)resent  be 
elaborated  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  tried  to  put 
it  into  shape.  And  Hegel,  who  wanted  both 
the  wisdom  and  the  caution  of  Herder,  in  his 
Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  only  finds  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  world's  progress  fresh 
manifestations  of  his  Loyische  Idee.  In 
France,  likewise,  the  systematic  treatment  of 
history  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  last  twenty 
years  at  least ;  and  the  Parisians  have  had 
a  number  of  specimens  of  history  done  in  the 
scientific  way,  which  we  hope  they  enjoved. 
In  England,  again,  the  idea  of  sciencing  his- 
tory has  never  been  received  with  favour  ; 
and  the  person  whose  name  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  all  who  propose  to  treat  history  in  a 
scientific  manner,  is  as  loud  and  as  veliement 
as  we  could  imagine  him  were  a  couple  of 
policemen  energetically  endeavouring  to  place 
him  innocently  in  jail.  In  his  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  delivered  at  Oxford  in  18.59- 
61,  three  of  those  discourses,  specially  on  the 
'  Study  of  History,'  are  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  theoretical  views  of  the  w^riter  on 
tlie  mode  of  investigating  historical  questions, 
and  on  the  manner  in  whicli  historical  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  conducted.  These  lectures, 
which  should  have  contained  at  least  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  various 
aspects  of  which  the  question  essentially  con- 
sists, are  deficient  alike  in  close  analytic  skill, 
and  in  that  comprehensive  handling  which 
one  might  naturally  haveexpected  tJ'om  so 
high  an  authority  as  an  Oxford  professor. 
But  to  do  these  discourses  justice,  they  arc 
written  in  a  most  engaging  style.     They  are 
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often  brilliant,  alwa3's  luminous,  fi'cqiiontly 
enern'utic.  The  argument  is  coiidurted  usu- 
ally with  wonderful  force,  often  rising  into 
eloquence,  and  with  a  power  and  beauty 
which  almost  atones — if  anything  could  atone 
— for  the  absence  of  those  more  recondite 
qualities  in  which  they  are  conspicuously  de- 
ficient. The  writer  is  obviously  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  an  entjiusiasin  and  fervour  of 
spirit  which  oftentimes  hurries  him  into  elo- 
quence. But  there  is  false  eloquence  as  well 
as  true.  AVhen  he  gets  bold  of  a  sound  argu- 
ment, he  sends  it  home  admirably  ;  but  when 
a  false  one  comes  in  his  way,  he  bestrides  his 
mock-Pegasus  like  a  veritable  rhetorician, 
and  caracoles  it  out  in  as  jaunty  a  manner  as 
the  most  veritable  village  orator.  His  mode 
of  putting  a  thing  is  60  exceedingly  (^lear  as 
sometimes  to  be  chai^geable  with  apparent 
shallowness,  where  no  such  accusation  can 
legitimately  be  made  against  him.  Depth 
and  clearness  are  not  contraries.  He  often 
invalidates  his  reasoning  by  starting  with  a 
false  assumption,  or  by  allowing  some  lurking 
error  quietly  to  take  the  place  of  truth  in  the 
progress  towards  the  conclusion.  This  arises, 
in  many  cases,  from  defective  observational 
power.  He  can  depict  a  grand  scene  much 
bettor  than  a  simple  one,  where  more  heed  is 
required.  To  tell  a  simple  story  simply,  needs 
very  peculiar  gifts.  Ho  is  not  a  profound 
reasoner,  though  a  very  vigorous  one.  Ad- 
mirable little  bits  of  writing  occasionally  turn 
up  in  those  lectures ;  but  they  are  too  frequent- 
ly marred  by  too  much  rhetoric,  by  too  great 
an  anxiety  to  say  something  impressive, 
when  nothing  really  impressive  can  be  said. 
They  are  exceedingly  rash  besides.  Were  it 
not  for  the  elegance  of  his  mind,  and  the 
obvious  delicacy  and  moral  beauty  which  he 
throws  into  almost  every  picture  which  he 
draws,  we  should  bo  inclined  to  describe  him 
as  a  wdd  bull  let  loose  among  a  field  of  diligent 
cricket-players.  He  runs  right  amuck  at 
Comte,  who  deserves  a  goring;  he  trips  up 
Mr.  ilill ;  he  is  in  the  neck  of  Mr.  Mansel  ;  he 
sneers  contemptuo\isly  at  poor  Buckle,  and 
has  a  thrust  at  Mr.  Darwin, —  always  anony- 
mously and  in  nearly  as  many  words  as  we 
have  occupied  in  the  telling  of  it.  He  slashes 
the  men  of  science,  and  pities  the  moral  philo- 
sophers; he  denounces  the  necessitarians, 
and  triumphs  over  the  '  positivists.'  Now, 
even  though  all  those  acts  were  quite  legiti- 
mate and  praiseworthy,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  gone  about  the  matter  in  so  reckless  a 
way,  that  we  fear  he  has  brought  a  nest  of 
hornet's  about  his  ears,  that  are  likely  to  do 
more  than  buzz.  Yet  he  lias  many  and  va- 
rious excellences. 

Mr.  Siniih  says  much  on  the  philosophy  of 


moral  conduct  and  cliaracter  ;  much  also  on 
a  more  sacred  subject — theology,  which,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  Professor,  had  much 
better  not  have  been  said.  The  fervid  ex- 
cited way  in  which  he  plunges  and  flounders 
about  in  the  bottomless  spaces  of  those  tracts 
of  knowledge  is  more  amusing  than  edify- 
ing. After  belabouring  the  ethical  pliiloso- 
phers  soundly,  he  asks  them  the  question, 
'  Is  it  not  rather  in  character  than  in  action 
that  morality  lies?'  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
get  a  decisive  answer  to  his  question,  though 
probably  not  one  quite  to  his  mind.  Would 
it  not  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  G.  Smith  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with 
what  ethical  speculators  had  written,  before 
he  began  to  malign  them  for  an  omission 
which  turns  out  to  be  no  omission  at  all  ?  He 
should  recollect  that  no  man  can  make  any 
progress  in  moral  inquiry  who  is  always  look- 
ing into  'society'  for  his  examples  of  moral 
life.  Unless  he  has  the  power  of  silently 
taking  to  pieces  the  fibres  of  his  own  heart, 
he  never  will  be  able  to  go  into  a  crowd  to  ga- 
ther up  illustrations  or  modifications  of  his 
pre-established  theories.  Morality  is  like  ana- 
tomy :  there  is  no  progress  to  be  made  in 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  by  mingling  night 
and  dav  with  crowds  of  human  beings,  seeing 
them  in  all  manner  of  postures,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  moods ;  but  let  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  inquirers  get  into  the  inside  of 
a  man  for  a  time,  and  after  he  comes  out — 
armed  with  his  knowledge  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, of  blood-vessel  and  nerve-centre,  of  brain 
and  limb  and  hand,  or  of  justice  and  unfair- 
ness, of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  excitement  and 
equanimity — take  him  into  a  crowd  and  see 
then  what  he  can  make  of  it.  But  patient 
observation,  we  remarked  a  little  ago,  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  best  qualities.  Where 
'  the  essence  of  morality'  lies,  he  confesses  at 
last,  '  history  must  wait  to  be  taught  by 
ethical  science.'  Indeed  !  And  have  these 
lectures,  that  opened  so  boastfully,  and  have 
been  conducted  so  magisteriallj',  in  which  a 
new  '  philosophy  of  history'  and  a  new  '  phi- 
losophy of  progress'  were  to  be  disclosed  to 
the  eyes  of  wondering  humanity,aotually  come 
to  this?  But  we  have  weightier  charges  to 
bring  against  this  new  '  philosophy  of  pro- 
gress' By  and  bye.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  tonclude  this  portion  of  our  subject 
with  two  remarks.  The  broad  earth  and  the 
wide  heavens  are  open  to  every  man  who  is 
worthy  to  enter  in  and  take  either  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  or  of  argumentation. 
There  is  just  one  little  caution,  which  we 
think  a  wise  man  might  ponder  with  safety, 
in  the  remark  of  La  Motte's  sun-dial  :  Quand 
jc  ne  rois  pas  clair,je  me  tais. 

'  The  philosophy  of  histor}-,  in  its  highest 
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sense,'  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  '  is  the  offspring 
of  a  o'reat  truth  which  has  but  recently 
dawned  upon  mankind.  That  truth  is  the 
moral  unity  of  the  human  race  I'  We  should 
fancy  it  would  startle  a  good  few  of  our  read- 
ers to  be  assured,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Hottentot,  the  Pat.lgonian,  the  South  Sea 
Islander,  are  human  beings  and  have  souls. 
Yet  this  is  the  substance  of  this  'great truth,' 
which  has  recently  daw'ned  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Oxford  historian.  We  purpose  briefly 
examining  his  statements  regarding  history. 
He  alleges  that  it  cannot  be  treated  scientifi- 
cally ;  tljat  men  who  adopt  the  scientific  view 
of  history  are  all  necessarians  without  excep- 
tion, while  he  rejoices  in  the  dignity  of  free 
will ;  that  a  'positivist'  and  a  historian  are  or 
ought  to  be  mortal  foes;  that,  while  physical 
science  is  bound  by  causation  and  '  laws,'  mo- 
ral science  or  liistory  knows  of  no  such  thing 
as  '  laws,'  and  it  rests  simply  upon  some 
mysterious  entitv  called  'connection.' 

Mr.  (ioldwin  Smith,  all  through  his  princi- 
pal lectures,  argues  very  eloquently,  and  in- 
deed very  convincingly,  that  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  the  feeling  we  expe- 
rience of  justice,  ot  benevolence,  of  tempe- 
rance, of  fortitude,  rule  the  world  moi-e  truly 
than  physical  laws  do.  But  does  not  this 
writer  seem  to  forget  that  behind  these  laws, 
moral,  or  even  physical,  there  resides  a  mys- 
terious agency,  wliich  regulates  all  their  out- 
goings, which  avenges  their  violation  often  in 
the  most  terrible  maimer,  and  which  rewards 
their  observance  often  in  a  very  silent  and 
very  emphatic  way  ?  As  a  single  instance  of 
what  we  mean,  does  not  all  human  effort  to 
explain  reasonably  to  one's  self  the  apparent 
justice  on  which  the  world  is  governed,  end 
in  comparative  failure?  and  does  not  this  fact 
seem  to  point,  in  a  not  very  undecided  fa- 
shion, to  some  higher  principle  than  mere 
ordinary  morality,  which  presides  sublimel}' 
over  us,  yet  so  high  that  no  one  of  mortals 
has  ever  been  able  to  reach  it,  and  of  which 
we  occasionally  catch  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
quiverings  and  coruscations  as  we  do  the  Au- 
rora ]?orealis  in  the  northern  heavens  ?  Mr. 
Smith's  attempts  to  explain  the  general  jus- 
tice of  the  world  are  praiseworthy  ;  but  no- 
tliing  that  he  has  said — indeed,  notliing  that 
any  man  yet  has  said — can  reconcile  to  one 
the  prodigious  waste  of  individual  human  life 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, the  elements,  and  fortune  even,  spare 
nobody.  '  The  way  of  Providence,'  savs 
a  quaint  writer,  'is  a  little  rude.'  It  has 
a  strange  incalculable  road  to  its  end ;  and 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  palliate  or  to  apolo- 
gize for  its  vast,  complex,  incomprehensible 
agencies.  We  shall  best  get  into  the  secret 
of  tlie  government  of  the  world   by  quietlv 


trying  to  obey  its  laws,  not  bv  going  about 
retailing  weak  pleas  for  the  general  justice  of 
that  government,  which  are  sure  to  be  wrong. 
Every  wise  man  believes  that  all  things 
are  ruled  and  watched  over  by  an  infinitely 
more  knowing  and  just  Power  than  he,  in 
his  poor  way,  can  conceive  of.  And  does  not 
every  wise  man,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
gain  from  his  fellow-man  the  largest  portion 
of  his  attribute  of  wisdom  by  simplv  obeying 
this  divine  code,  which  occupies  a  higher 
platform  than  mere  moralitv  or  mere  ph.vsics? 
Some  men  are  inclined  to  designate  this 
higher  system  of  things  by  the  name  of  Na- 
ture, in  a  high  and  abstract  manner;  others, 
such  as  Emerson,  apply  the  word  Fate  to  it, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old 
dark  fate  of  the  schools.  We  would  fain  call 
it  by  a  softer  name,  and  liy  one  which  brinars 
it  nearer  the  apprehension  of  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity, as  doubtless  it  is  wielded  by  One  who 
is  very  near  and  yet  very  far  off  from  man. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  sav,  probablv  with  more 
truth  than  they  often  think  of,  that  what  is 
right,  and  good,  and  true,  shall  abide  and  be  ; 
and  what  is  wrong,  and  bad,  and  vile,  shall 
be  utterly  swept  away.  And  is  not  this  the 
real  and  lasting  idea  that  guided  the  old 
Greek  poets,  who  said,  in  their  dark  fashion, 
that  even  Zeus  himself  could  not  escape  from 
the  all-embracing  entanglements  of  Fate  ? 
What  they  in  reality  meant,  if  they  had  had 
language  capable  of  expressing  ther  meaning 
— which  only  came  upon  them  vaguely  and 
left  them  vaguely — was,  that  even  Zeus  him- 
self, and  all  the  major  and  minor  deities  of 
high  Olympus,  owned  a  subtle  and  mysterious 
sway  to  the  .\lmighty  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  His  laws. 

The  proper  way,  we  take  it,  to  look  at 
things  is  not,  either  to  regard,  with  the  '  posi- 
tivist,' physical  laws  and  physical  phenomena 
as  the  only  real  phenomena,  of  which  all  else 
are  but  the  shadowy  developments,  and  to 
wliieli  all  else  must  mysteriously  conform,  or 
to  regard,  with  the  moralist  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  the  moral  world  as  being  next  thing 
to  the  oidy  real  world,  and  of  which  the  phy- 
sical one  is  in  a  manner  the  outer  clothing. 
Neither  of  these  views  we  regard  as  anything 
like  the  truth.  The  contemplation  of  the 
former  tends  to  degrade  man  to  low  enough 
levels,  whilst  the  constant  survey  of  the  latter 
is  apt  to  foster  pride  in  him.  The  moral  as 
well  as  tlie  physical  world  are  but  '  the  rrar- 
ment  thou  seest  Him  by ;'  and  no  good  can 
come  of  the  advocates  of  either  the  spiritual- 
istic or  of  the  materialistic  view  of  things  so 
strennonsly  insisting  on  the  isolated  views  of 
each,  as  if  they  were  so  certain  that  there 
could  be  no  two  questions  about  them.  The 
old  entities  of  Mind  and  Matter,  so  far  as  sci- 
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euce  Las  yet  been  able  solidly  to  penetrate, 
are  as  dual  as  they  appear  to  be  to  tlie  rudest 
hind  ;  but  still  we  must  cling  hopefully  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  that  these  two  apparent- 
ly diverse  realities  are  only  at  bottom  but  a 
single  realit}",   different  probably  from   botli 
mind   and  matter,  fashioned  and  unfolded  in 
some   infinitely  mysterious  way,  into  which 
710  mortal  eye  has  yet  been   able  to  look,  by 
tlie    almighty    Designer    and    Architect    of 
things.     We  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
question   rather  as  a  foolish  one  than  other- 
wise, as  to  whether  history  admits  of  scienti- 
fic treatment,  were  we  not  aware  how  many 
wise  men  liavo  entered  into  this  contest  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  heat.     Mr. 
Golduin  Smith  liammers  away  at  this  r)Ues- 
tiun,  making  the  air  resound  with  the  fury  of 
his   strokes;  but   wc   fear  that   lie    hits   the 
thin  plate  which  his  own  unsettled  fancy  has 
raised  (and  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
noise),  rather  than  that  rock   of  adamant  on 
which,  in  truth,  the  question  ultimately  rests. 
The  proposition  reduces   itself,    at   the  first 
move,  to    this    other  one,  as  to  whether  all 
knowledge  is  capable  of  scientific   treatment. 
Is  not   science   the   unifying  of   knowledge, 
so  far   as  it   is  possible  to  gather  it  up  into 
harmony  ?     If  our  minds    were   only    capa- 
cious onongh,    for  aught  we   can  tell,  there 
are  few  occurrences  in  the  world  that  would 
not  yield  some  fruit  or  other  to  science,  pro- 
perly understood.     We  have  all  heard  of  '  a 
chapter  of  accidents  ;'  we   have  never  heard 
of  a  science  of  accidents,   and   yet  we  think 
that   few    jiersons    of  sense  _will    be    inclin- 
ed   to    say    that   such   a  science  is  impossi- 
ble.    The  fall  of  a   so-called   meteoric  stone, 
or  the  birth  of  a  dog  with  three  heads,  as  if 
it  owed  its  paternity  to  Cerberus,  are  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  enough  ;  yet  he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  wotdd  say  that  the  industr)' 
of  science  would  never  be  capable  of  throw- 
ing any  light  on  such  events.     Such  incidents 
do  not  certainly  come   within   the  sphere   of 
any  science  of  the  present,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
perceivable  future  time  ;  but  to  higher  intel- 
ligences than  man,  there  is  probably  no  lusas 
naturce.     lint  it  is  one  thing  for  certain  facts 
to  be  alleged  capable  of  scientific  treatment, 
and  quite  a   different  thing  to  say   that  the 
body  of  knowledge,  to  which  those  facts  ad- 
here, is  in  a  well  advanced  scientific  condition. 
Geology,  for  example,  though  popularly  called 
a  science,   is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  by 
reason  of  the  fewness  of  the  properly  verified 
and  established  facts  which    it  contains,  and 
by  reason  also  of  the   very  limited  area  over 
which  ■■prediction — the   ultimate   test    of  the 
soundness  of  a  science — can  be  carried  in  it. 
Meteorology,  too,  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
scientific  condition,  partly   arising    from  the 


limited  range  of  years  over  which  atmospheric 
observation  has  been  cairied,  and  partly  also 
by  the  perplexing  nature  of  its  phenomena, 
and  by  the  necessary  limitation,  no  donbt,  of 
the  human  powers  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
It  hence  appears,  that  while  all  knowledge  is 
potentially  capable  of  scientific  handling,  some 
special  tracts  of  this  ktiowledge  are  actually 
found  to  elude  the  iron  grasp  of  this  potent 
instrument.  This  arises  as  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  itself,  as  from  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  faculties  employ- 
ed upon  it.  What,  then,  is  the  character  of 
this  knowledge,  which  science  cannot  over- 
take, and  what  are  the  difficulties  that  beset 
it  ?  Before  answering  these  questions,  we 
must  make  a  detour  on  the  great  Liberty 
and  Necessity  question,  necessitated  more,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  rash 
statements  and  positive  mistakes,  than  by  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  go  voluntarily  into  such 
bottomless  quagmires. 

It  will  have  appeared  tb  most  of  our  read- 
ers by  this  time,  that  Mr.  Smith  stands  forth 
rather  as  a  theorizer  on  history  than  as  a 
writer  of  it.  Except  his  Lectures  on  Irish 
History  and  Irish  Character,  which  are 
highly  njcritorions,  and  one  or  two  other 
stray  papers  in  out-of-the-way  Magazines  and 
Reviews,  he  has  given  the  world  exceedingly 
few  specimens  of  his  talent  for  historical 
composition.  The  few  specimens  which  he 
has  favoured  us  with  are  very  promising ; 
and  we  are  confident,  if  he  pursue  this  course 
rather  than  that  of  speculating  on  history, 
in  wliich  he  is  not  at  all  qualified  to  shine, 
he  may  build  up  his  reputation  on  a  solid 
and  immoveable  basis.  It  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  hear  him  tell,  in  his  fervid  way, 
of  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  'Mayflower'  that 
once  crossed  the  Atlantic,  beai'ing  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  a  few  Puritan  men,  'whom 
small  things  could  not  discourage,'  than  to 
learn  from  him  that  science  is  little  better 
than  gambling,  and  the  laws  of  induction 
than  the  rules  of  the  ring.  Familiarity  with 
the  betting-book  has  the  advantage,  it  is  said, 
of  communicating  a  practical  turn  to  its  cul- 
tivators, and  the  laws  of  the  'Fancy'  gi\e  a 
'  bottom'  unknown  to  Bacon  ;  yet  these  facts 
contain  no  reason  why  an  Oxford  professor, 
in  treating  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  his- 
tory, should  not  treat  tliem  skilfully,  and 
with  power.  And  we  should  much  prefer 
hearing  him  try  to  gossip  with  the  old  chro- 
nicler, about  the  occasion  on  which  Scotus 
Erigena  replied  to  the  query  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  at  whose  table  he  was  a  familiar  guest, 
as  to  how  far  a  Scot  was  removed  from  a 
Sot—'  Tlie  bi'cadth  of  a  table,'  replied  the 
witty  Irishman, — than  witness  him  falling 
out   with    physical    science    and     maligning 
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'  laws,' givinp;  the  '  positivists'  a  soiiud  drub- 
bing, and  then  sitting  down  uneasily  to  re- 
fresh himself  by  hugging  his  darling  free 
will.  Not  tliat  we  wonld  object  so  much  to 
these  feats  of  strength,  if  the_y  displayed  no 
other  character  ;  but  where  something  yerv 
like  weakness  protrudes  itself  often,  instead 
of  the  other  quality,  one  is  apt  to  lose  all 
interest  in  the  performance.  His  sword  is 
like  the  hero's  weapon  of  earthly  temper, 
with  which  Beowulph  slew  the  mother  of 
Grendel  —  that  'haughty  she-wolf  of  the 
lake — in  her  subterlacunar  abode.  Though 
this  was  an  '  old  gigantic  sword,  doughty  of 
edge,  the  dignity  of  warriors,'  yet  so  hot  was 
'  the  poisonous  stranger,'  that  no  sooner  had 
it  tasted  her  blood,  than  it  melted  like  ice 
before  the  sun,  and  nothing  was  left  in  the 
hero's  hand  but  the  hilt!  It  would  re(|uire 
an  instrument  of  finer  temper  than  any  in 
Mr.  (loldwin  Smith's  armoury,  to  do  etl'ei-tive 
service  in  these  subterranean  realms  in  which 
he  has  chosen  to  fi'j;ht. 

To  come  closer  to  the  question.  Does  the 
unsolved  and  insoluble  problem  of  liberty 
and  necessity  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion 
of  anjr'  historical  question  ?  Is  not  every 
occurrence,  before  it  can  be  made  a  subject 
of  history,  a  real,  patent,  enacted  fact,  which 
no  piower  in  the  world  can  ever  deprive  of 
its  vital  reality  ?  Now  the  question  of  free 
will  and  necessity  is  wholly  a  specnUitive 
question,  detached  entirely  from  the  bounds 
both  of  history,  which  deals  \s\l\\  realities, 
and  of  science,  which  deals  with  realities. 
We  hope  that  speculative  inquiries  are  not 
conducted  with  an  entire  disregard  to  tact ; 
but  any  one  who  knows  auijht  of  the  history 
of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  knows  well 
enough  how  frequently  mere  lietiou  has  taken 
the  place  of  fact,  and  inflamed  the  braius  of 
the  professed  truth-seekers,  so  that  they  were 
neither  in  a  lit  state  to  seek  truth,  far  less  to 
find  it.,  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
limit  the  .term  Speculative  exclusively  to 
metaphysicians ;  nearly  all  the  great  physi- 
cal discoverers  have  been  as  really  specula- 
tive as  they  were  truly  scientific.  And  they 
did  not  always  keep  their  speculative  and 
scientific  labours  apart,  as  they  undoubtedly 
ought  to  have  done.  AVitness  the  vortices 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and 
the  all-pervading  ether  of  Newton.  Those 
who  are  inipiiring  at  the  present  day  regard- 
ing the  vital  principle,  regarding  the  generat- 
ing force  that  lies  behind  heat,  liijht,  sound, 
electricity,  are  as  genuine  speculators  as  were 
Des  Cartes  and  his  vortices,  or  Newton  and 
bis  all-pervading  ether.  All  honour  and  suc- 
cess to  such  speculators.  If  speculative  in- 
quiry can  throw  up  any  well-established  fact 
to  the  surface  of  knowledge,  it  will  then  be- 


come the  common  property  of  the  historian 
or  the  man  of  science  ;  but  unless  this  be 
done,  we  cannot  see  that  either  historian  or 
man  of  science,  properly  understood,  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matters  of  specula- 
tion. The  term  Science  is  often  used  in  so 
loose  a  manner,  that  speculative  men  have 
frequently  the  epithet  scientific  applidl  to 
them  ;  but  this  is  merely  through  co\irtesy, 
or  exclusively  from  the  it;norancc  of  those 
who  employ  the  terni.  Speculation  is  akin  • 
to  poetry  in  this  respect,  that  it  treats  of 
much  that  has  no  scientific  reality,  of  which 
half  the  beauty  lies  in  the  brilliancy  rather 
than  in  the  strictness  of  the  thought,  and  of 
whicli  much  of  the  charm  resides  rather  in 
th.e  genuine  originality  of  the  conception, 
than  in  its  original  genuineness  and  truth. 
Hence  it  is  that  all  the  hio;her  poets  and  spe- 
cuLators  have  felt  that  they  occupied  kindred 
spheres,  and  many  distinguished  poets  have 
been  first-rate  speculators.  Dante,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  were  as  crrcat  magi- 
cians in  the  one  realm  as  in  the  other. 

It  matters  very  little,  accordingly,  whether 
we  hold  the  theory,  that  human  actions  start 
forth  from  the  human  soul  free  and  original, 
or  bound  and  necessitated  by  certain  inevi- 
table chains  which  are  supposed  to  gird  the 
universe.  It  is  not  with  human  tralisactions, 
before  they  e.\ist  as  patent,  external  facts, 
that  history  has  properly  to  do  at  all.  If 
one  is  to  occupy  himself  about  the  becnminy 
of  actions  and  events,  he  certainly  must  re- 
move to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
province  where  the  historian  labours.  His- 
tory is  nothing  but  a  record  of  events  as 
they  arc  supposed  to  have  transpired  in  ^he 
world  ;  and  no  bare  supposition  or  conjecture 
can  be  handed  to  the  historian,  if  he  ade- 
quately knows  his  task,  nor  anything  but  a 
completed  fact,  which  he  after  his  fashion 
will  grave  either  in  letters  of  adamant  for 
time  to  admire,  or  on  sand  for  the  next  gust 
to  wipe  out  of  existence.  The  facts  of  his- 
tory lie  before  all  historians  equally,  provided 
they  have  the  industry  to  exhume  thern  ; 
but  th»  ^i'ritinri  of  history,  where  the  acci- 
dents of  individual  genius  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  individual  human  temperament  come 
into  play,  is  as  unlike  the  field  containing 
the  r#vv  material  of  historj',  as  a  rude,  tree- 
less, niiinng  neighbourhood  is  to  a  rjloriou.s 
landscape  full  of  clumps  of  wood,  !>Teen 
fields,  stately  mansions,  and  a  noble  city  in 
the  distance.  The  competent  historian  will 
always  show  you  a  glimpse  of  a  noble  city 
in  the  distance,  occupying  mostly  the  sha- 
dowy background  of  his  great  picture,  whose 
turrets,  and  domes,  and  steeples  of  sapphire, 
glitter  and  glow  in  the  eternal  sunlight. 

Now,  we  can  fancy  we  shall  be  told,  that 
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wliile  the  external  occurrences  on  wliicli  his- 
tory   operates,    are   no    doubt    acconiplishod 
facts,   the    historian    has   to    do    more    than 
merely  chronicle  those  facts;  he   has   to   in- 
vestiijate  their  causes,  and  see  into  what  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  refined  way,  calls  their 
'  connection.'     No  doubt.     But  docs  it  mat- 
ter  very   much   whether   one   who    inquires 
anxiously  about  the  causes  of  human  affairs, 
be  a  libertarian  or  a  necessarian  in  principle? 
•Do  we  find,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with 
men,   that  they   are    all   divisible    into   tvfo 
classes — that  they  are  saints  if  they  embrace 
the   free-will    doctrine,    and    that    they    are 
fiends  if  they  indulge  in  the  necessarian  one? 
Have  not  all  of  us  known  excellent  men  who 
maintained   either  of  those  views,  and  sornc 
men  equally  gooj,  who  held  no  views  at  all 
on    the    question    of    human    freedom  ?     Of 
course,  we  do  not  speak  here  of  '  positivists,' 
and  of  those  who  refer  all  things  human  and 
divine    to  physical    causes.      In    matters    of 
speculation,  it  would  make  a  material  dift'e- 
rence,  whether  a  man  maintained  the  freedom 
or  the  bondage  of  the  human  will  ;  but  with 
a   historian,    inquiring     diligently  into    the 
causes  of   real    events,  we   think   it   matters 
little  whether  he  be  the  one  or  other  of  those 
entities.     On  the  other  hand,  and  assuming 
that  men  lire  free,  cannot  the  actions  of  free 
men,  wliatever  this  may  mean,  be  classified 
as  free  actions,  as  really  as  those  fortuitous 
ones  of  which   no  rational    account  can   be 
given?     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  seems  altogether 
to  forget  th.it  man,  though  free,  is  neverthe- 
less   under  the   government  of    providential 
moral  laws,  which   hedge   him   in   on  every 
side,  so  that,  turn   where   he  will,  they  face 
him  ;  and,  nevertheless,  he  believes  he  is  free 
to    choose    one    course   or    another,  in   any 
scheme   of  meditated   action.       When   once 
we  or  a  community  have  taken  part  in  any 
form  of  hiunan  activity,  is  not  our   conduct 
ever  afterwards  as  rigidly  bound  by  law  as  if 
we  had   been  mere  machines,  and  had  per- 
formed   our    necessary  task    after  the  most 
mechanical  rotation  ?     Man,  in  this  respect, 
is  like  the  spider ;  he  projects  out  of  himself 
the  law  which  will  bind  him  until  the  world's 
end.     Anv  one,  then,  who  woidd  try  to  trace 
the  meritorious  sources  from  which  oui'  ac- 
tions have  sprung,  would  be  perfectly  jultificd, 
nay,  he  could  do  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
assumini;  that    moral  laws  existed,  and  that 
human   conduct  must  invariably  conform  to 
those    laws.     Human    nature    is   much    like 
what    Bacon    has  said    of  nature — '  Natura 
eiihit  noil  impcnilur  nisi  parendo' — she  can- 
not be   coinniaucled,  unless  she  is  first  of  all 
obeyed.    It  accordingly  appears,  that  whether 
the   historian  maintain  the  necessary  or  the 
free  view  of  human  actions,  he  must  still  act 


in  nearly  the  same  way  in  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  human  conduct,  as  if  he  maintain- 
ed the  ultimate  freedom  of  those  actions,  or 
their  essential,  necessary  bondage.  It  will 
be  remarked  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  we 
do  not  say  a  word  of  the  ultimate  practical 
consequences  to  a  community,  or  to  a  nation, 
of  adopting  one-  or  other  of  those  views  of 
human  conduct.  We  all  know  well  enough 
necessarian  views  have  often  in  the  world's 
history  been  so  inconsistently  and  tenaciously 
maintained,  that  men  have  gone  to  Ilades  or 
to  Walhalla  with  remarkable  equanimity. 
What  we  insist  upon  is,  that  the  historical 
theorizer  may  either  be  a  necessarian  or  a 
libertarian,  so  far  as  being  either  will  affect 
the  determination  of  the  causes  of  actions 
that  have  ali'cady  transpired. 

We  cannot  admire  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  give  forth  physical  laws  as  the  only  real 
laws  in  the  universe,  and  physical  phenome- 
na as  the  only  real  phenomena  in  the  uni- 
verse. Without  waiting  to  hazard  an  at- 
tempted ex[)lanation  of  such  erroneous  ways 
of  thinking — which,  after  all,  might  not  be 
the  right  explanation — we  would  beg  to  say, 
that  the  advocates  of  these  opinions  are  no 
doubt  earnestly  convinced  of  their  truth. 
You  would  think,  to  read  the  violent  magis- 
terial admonition  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
administers  to  unsuspecting  and  exclusive  ad- 
vocates of  physical  science,  that  they  were 
little  better  than  '  returned  convicts.'  Tliere 
is  no  use  in  the  world  in  condemning  whole- 
sale the  materialistic  explanation  of  things, 
as  if  its  defenders  were  not  likely  to  be  as 
devoted  lovers  of  truth,  after  their  fashion,  as 
those  who  maintain  the  opposite  view.  These 
materialistic  opinions  we  hold  to  be  exceed- 
inorlv  erroneous,  and  contain  only  a  very  par- 
tial glimpse  of  the  truth.  But  still,  it  is  a 
real  glimpse ;  and  as  such  let  it  be  accepted. 
While  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  vociferously  re- 
jects their  theory,  he  occupies  this  unfortu- 
nate position,  that  he  places  no  oJ.her  in  the 
stead  of  that  which  he  dethrones.  Let  him 
speak : — 

'  That  the  .actinns  of  men  are,  like  the  events 
of  the  [iliysic.al  world,  governed  by  inv;iri;il)le 
law,  and  tliat,  conseqiuntly,  there  is  an  exuct 
science  of  ninn  and  history,  is  a  tlicory  of  which, 
even  in  the  attenuated  form  it  is  now  beginning 
to  assume,  we  h.ave  slill  to  seek  the  proof.  But 
a  science  I'f  liistory  is  one  thiufr;  a  |diiloso|ihy 
of  history  is  another.  A  science  of  history  can 
rest  on  nothing  short  0/  cuvsation ;  a  pli ilosophy 
of  history  rests  vpon  connection,  — sncli  connec- 
tion as  we  know,  Hiid  in  every  process  and  word 
of  life  a-sunie,  that  there  is  lutween  the  MCtion 
and  its  motive,  between  motives  »nd  circum- 
stances, between  the  conduct  of  mt-n  and  tlie 
effect  produced  upon  their  character,  between 
historic  a\itecedents  and  their  results.' 
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The  history  of  pbilosopliy  and  the  history 
of  science  have  yet  to  indite  this  grand  moral 
discovery  of  Mr.  Smith's,  that  between  an  ac- 
tion and  its  motive  tliere  exists  a  'connec- 
tion,' but  no  cause.  We  have  always  been 
inclined  to  regard  every  thought  and  every 
thing,  either  as  the  result  of  an  operating 
cause,  or  as  tlie  consecjueuce  of  some  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  reason.  Cause  and  effect, 
reason  and  consequent, — the  former  presiding 
over  physical,  moral,  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, and  the  latter  governing  all  the 
forms  of  logic, — we  had  been  inclined  to 
fancy  (in  our  ignorance,  it  seems),  was  the 
sum  of  human  discovery  regarding  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world.  Some  years  ago,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  history  of 
Causation,  by  probably  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher who  has  appeared  in  these  islands  since 
Bacon  ;  and,  curious  to  say,  he  omitted  alto- 
gether— as  how  could  he  notice  a  fact  which 
did  not  then  exist? — in  his  eight  forms  of  the 
various  opinions  to  which  the  views  of  causa- 
tion naturally  reduced  themselves,  the  view 
to  which  we  have  just  drawn  attention  as  the 
discovery  of  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith.  It  will  be 
comforting  for  men  in  general  henceforward 
to  understand  that,  if  they  break  their  health 
either  by  study  or  by  excess,  they  are  only 
responsible  in  an  exceedingly  trifling  degree 
— to  the  extent  that  a  certain  '  connection ' 
between  themselves  and  their  conduct  can 
entail.  If  I  am  knocked  down  and  robbed 
by  a  ruffian  in  the  next  lane,  it  will  console 
the  heart  of  that  much-wronged  individual 
to  know,  that  the  diabolical  action  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty  has  no  cause  at  all — that 
there  was  only  a  certain  '  connection '  be- 
tween the  deed  and  the  actor.  Why  haul 
up  the  thieves,  the  pickpockets,  the  burglars 
— the  quarrelsome,  the  noisy,  the  drunk — the 
gamblers,  the  swindlers,  the  bankrupts,  before 
the  magistrate,  if  this  foully-wronged  genera- 
tion are  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
some  Quixotic  law  of  'connection'?  Why 
have  criminal  law  ?  why  have  civil  law  ?  why 
have  political  law  ?  why,  in  short,  have  moral 
law  ?  We  have  often  heard  il  debated,  whe- 
ther the  real  cause  of  an  action  lay  with  the 
motive  or  the  agent;  we  have  never  heard 
the-theory  broached,  that  moral  causation  is 
a  myth.  We  have  always  understood  that 
here  lay  the  capital  difficulty  for  the  advo- 
cates of  free  will,  in  the  inevitable  necessity 
that  there  was  always  to  jwsit  a  certain  cause, 
notonly  of  every  act,  butof  every  mode  of  mind. 
We  were  not  aware  until  now  that  moral  cau- 
sation is  a  fiction,  and  that  moral  '  connection ' 
is  the  real  bond  which  tics  my  actions  to  ray 
will.  It  will  be  all  plain  sailing  henceforward 
with  the  moral  philosophers;  but  their  course 
wilj  be  to  the  bottom,  not  to  a  distant  haven. 


As  a  concrete  physical  example  of  this  fanci- 
ful moral  '  connection '  theory,  take  the  popu- 
lar joke  of  Tenterden  steeple  being  the  cause 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  San<ls  and  the 
steeple,  it  was  alleged,  both  appeared  during 
the  ™ me  year,  and  thus  a  'connection'  ex- 
isted betw'een  the  steeple  and  the  Sands, 
which  the  ancient  worthy  construed,  in  his 
way,  into  the  one  being  the  cause  of  the 
other.  So  far  Bishop  Latimer.  But  every 
story  has  two  sides,  and  so  has  this  one.  It 
is  alleged  by  T.  Fuller,  that  the  ancient  indi- 
vidual who  was  publicly  examined  by  the 
magistrate,  gave  the  answer  he  did  in  a  curt 
sort  of  way,  quite  common  among  country 
people  not  given  too  much  to  talking,  inas- 
much as  the  Bishop  had  recently  diverted 
the  ancient  monies  payable  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sandwich  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  a  tax 
for  the  end_)ankment  of  the  coast  in  those 
parts,  to  the  erection  of  Tenterden  church  and 
steeple.  This  is  said  to  have  caused  the  in- 
undation which  nltimately  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  old  man 
wished  to' express  the  real  cause,  and,  instead 
of  that,  he  only  expressed  an  exceedingly 
vague  '  connection '  between  the  two  facts, 
which  has  proved  a  standing  joke  ever  since. 
And  it  will  remain  a  standing  joke  too. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  loe  are 
all  such  standing  jokes  as  the  celebrated  Ten- 
terden steeple  story.  There  was  only  a  slen- 
der '  connection  '  established  between  the 
steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands  ;  and  there  is 
oidy  such  another  connection  existitig  be- 
tween our  actions  and  ourselves.  But  enough 
of  this.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  we  hope,  feels 
by  this  time  the  utter  untenableness  of  this 
phase  of  his  now  'philosophy  of  progress.' 
We  thought  histories  made  men  wise,  accord- 
ing to  Bacon. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  men  who 
wish  to  philosophize  on  history,  that  the 
great  law  which  guides  the  inquiries  of  the 
moral  philosopher,  and  of  the  historical  the- 
orizer  too,  is  the  identical  law  which  regulates 
the  researches  of  the  advocates  of  physical 
science.  The  great  difference  between  the 
two  parties  is  not  so  much  the  diversity  of. 
their  several  modes  of  investigation,  as  a  dif- 
ference in  the  entire  polarity,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  observers.  Both  the  realms  are  subject 
alike  to  the  laws  of  induction,  and  no  scien- 
tific progress  w'ill  be  made  in  either  tract 
without  the  employment  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Yet  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  nearly 
always  forgets  this.  The  worshipper  of  phy- 
sical science  looks  out,  while  the  moral  in- 
quirer looks  in.  The  one  looks  down  mainly, 
and  the  other  looks  up  and  around  him.  The 
one  observes  matter  in  its  thousand  and  one 
curious  and   beautiful  combinations,  and  in 
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its  thousand  and  one  disagreeable  and  dis- 
srustino-  revelations ;  wliile  the  other  cease- 
lessly  watches  the  yet  more  curious  and  beau- 
tiful disclosures  which  humanity  reveals,  as 
well  as  the  yet  more  grovelling  and  degrad- 
ing forms  of  life  which  the  weakness  and 
worthlessness  of  man  invariably  throw  to  the 
surface  of  his  path.  Yet  we  should  not  for- 
get, as  men  in  their  heat  are  often  tempted 
to  forget,  that  both  of  those  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, the  physical  and  the  moral  alike, 
are  presented  for  our  inspection  by  the  same 
Hand,  as  both  of  the  classes  of  observers  are 
fashioned  by  the  same  Hand  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  He  sets  a  value  on  eacii  of 
them,  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
genius  with  which  he  endows  men  for  their 
exploration.  Physical  science  is,  we  believe, 
if  not  quite  so  elevated  a  sphere  as  moral 
science,  altogether  as  legitimate  a  one.  The 
only  mistake  of  a  glaring  kind  its  exclusive 
advocates  have  fallen  into — and  how  many 
blunders  have  exclusive  advocates  of  all  kinds 
committed  ? — is  that  very  common  one,  from 
which  none  of  us  is  free,  of  supposing  that 
the  side  of  the  mountain  on  which  they  la- 
bour, and  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  alone  see,  is  the  entire  mountain,  and 
that  the  wild  honesty  of  an  Achilles,  the  big- 
generosity  and  fierce  jealousy  of  a  noble 
Moor,  the  Mephistophelean  circumvention  of 
a  Faust,  are  but  the  poetical  dreams  of  such 
crazy  brains  as  Homer,  as  Shakspeare,  as 
Goethe, — they  have  no  foundation  in  truth 
and  in  fact.  Their  mountain,  in  short,  is  like 
a  shield,  and  has  but  one  side. 

The  noise  and  clangour  of  the  colossal 
hammers  as  they  swing  their  gigantic  strokes, 
whose  cling-clang  resounds  through  the  uni- 
verse, is  apt  to  arouse  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
and  other  drowsy  historic  watchmen,  who 
rub'  their  eyes  wrathfidly,  as  drowsy  shim- 
berers  will ;  but  the  wise  man,  who  is  wide 
awake  the  while,  and  who  sees  and  knows  the 
possible  limits  of  things,  will  receive  with 
equanimity,  nay,  with  a  certain  joy,  the  news 
that  Thor's  sons  are  at  work,  with  rasp  aud 
hammer,  with  drill  and  rivet,  seeking  order 
•in  the  apparently  orderless  universe.  Ah  ! 
but  cry  frantically  these  slumbrous  watch- 
men. Don't  you  hear  how  the  fiends  are  at 
work  forging  chains  to  bind  the  wills  of  men, 
and  carry  them  captive,  like  Faust,  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  Sfephistopheles  !  To  all 
which,  your  sleepless  individual  quietly  an- 
swers that  there  are  workmen  of  finer  mould 
and  of  more  ethereal  frames,  wlio  are  plying 
their  work  as  ceaselessly  and  as  effectually  as 
these  grimy  blacksmiths,  who  are  really 
bringing  the  world  into  a  finer  order  than 
these  swart  giants  have  dreamt  of,  who  are 
comforting  the  afflicted,  who  are  rewarding 


the  noble,  who  are  encouraging  the  good, 
who  are  consolidating  a  reign  of  justice  in 
the  world  more  enduring  than  all  the  giants 
in  Jotunheim.  But  it  is  not  every  one  that 
has  the  gift  of  seeing  and  hearing  these  noise- 
less workmen,  whose  work  goes  on  as  silently, 
steadih',  and  harmoniously  as  the  fabled  music 
of  the  spheres. 

It  has  been  .already  hinted  that  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  predict  any  fact  in  anv  pro- 
vince of  knowledrre,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  science  that  province.  As  there  is  no 
foretelling  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
where  the  aerial  currents  will  bear  a  shower, 
whether  it  is  to  lash  the  'barren  sea,'  or  to 
pour  out  its  treasures  on  some  thirsty  field, 
so  there  is  no  getting  near  scientific  treat- 
ment in  much  that  concerns  the  weather.  So, 
we  fear,  it  is  also  in  much  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  human  life.  Who  will  choose 
to  predict  the  various  sentences,  spoken  and 
unspoken,  which  pass  through  a  man's  mind 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day?  The  thing  is 
quite  beyond  human  power,  not  to  speak  of 
human  science,  which  represents  certainly  a 
material  portion  of  that  power,  but  far  from 
the  whole,  or  even  the  most  vital  portion  of 
it.  In  truth,  it  is  onlv  the  f/enern/iii  of  aftairs 
that  science  can  deal  with  ;  but  it  must  draw 
its  materials  from  a  very  wide  range  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  The  sphere  from 
which  history  draws  its  facts  is  coextensive 
with  the  field  of  real  knowledge  itself;  and 
there  is  no  power  in  the  world  that  can  so 
guard  these  golden  historical  apples,  that  the 
heartless  giants  of  science  may  not  break  in 
and  reave  them  of  all  their  fascination.  There 
is  no  triple-mailed  dragon  to  guard  this  gar- 
den of  the  Ilesperides,  which  old  Hesiod 
wisely  placed  afar  beyond  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  we  would  fain  think,  might 
be  persuaded  to  forego  such  a  labour,  particu- 
larly as  we  think  no  such  labour  exists.  Let 
every  one  who  chooses,  be  he  historian  or  be 
he  man  of  science,  put  in  his  sickle  at  what- 
ever portion  of  the  field  of  knowledge  he 
chooses;  only  he  must  take  care — for  this  is 
his  own  look-out — that  yellow  gi'ain  falls  be- 
fore his  reaping-hook,  and  not  mere  weeds 
and  simulacra.  If  any  man  of  science  is  so 
foolhardy  as  to  imagine  he  has  got  a  fine  new 
country,  altogether  unexplored,  in  this  histo- 
rical region,  into  which  no  vulgar  scientific 
foot  has  ever  entered,  fenced  in  and  guarded 
from  the  roaming  beast  of  the  desert,  let  him 
not  holla  till  he  is  out  of  the  wood.  A  wary 
man  of  science  would  think  twice  before  plant- 
ing liis  enginery  in  sucli  a  field.  But  your 
rash  man, — what  is  it  he  won't  do  ? — he  will 
down  with  his  huge  borers,  and  will  force  with 
his  big  machinery  the  earth's  centre  out,  ere 
he  finds  his  rich  coal  seams  in  that  district. 
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'  IIow  like  a  yoimker,  or  a  jirodigal, 
The  scarfeJ  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Ungged  and  embraced  by  the  struijipet  wind ! 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  retDrn, 
With  over-we.ithered  ribs  and  rngged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  lieegared  by  the  struni|ii't  wind  !' 
— Merch.  of  Venice,  Act.  ii.  So.  0. 

Some  cautions  men  of  science,  such  as 
M.  Quetelet,  who  are  content  to  move  for- 
ward in  an}'  field  by  the  slow  hut  snre  loco- 
motives of  observation  and  classification,  liave 
found  a  good  deal  of  matter  for  scientific 
treatment  in  this  precise  historical  sphere. 
'  Everythino;,'  says  the  Frenchman,  '  which 
pertains  to  the  human  species,  considered  as 
a  whole,  belongs  to  the  order  of  physical 
facts.  [lie  means,'  belongs  to  an  order  of 
facts  resembling  those  of  physical  ones.]  The 
greater  the  number  of  individuals,  the  more 
does  the  influence  of  the  individual  will  dis- 
appear, leaving  predominance  to  a  scries  of 
genai'al  facts,  dependent  on  pauses  by  which 
society  exists  and  is  preserved.*  And  this  is 
but  a  splinter  of  the  tremendous  bands  of 
adamant  which  the  new  science  of  Statistics 
is  slowly  throwing  over  society.  Whether 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  listen  to  it  or  not,  it  is 
just  as  true  as  that  he  occupies  the  chair  of 
Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  at 
Oxford.  Now,  we  question  very  much  whe- 
ther a  disciple  of  this  new  science  would  re- 
quire to  renounce  anv  convictions  respecting 
the  ultimate  causation  of  human  actions 
which  he  might  entertain,  as  to  whether  they 
were  free  or  fortuitous,  or  rigidiv  bound  and 
necessitated  as  by  fate.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
sense,  we  should  say,  ho  would  hail  either  one 
or  the  other  of  those  supposed  permanent 
states  with  an  equal  mind  ;  for  even  on  the 
assumption  of  his  maintaining  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  human  will,  unless  he  held  at  the 
same  time  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  the  di- 
rections in  which  human  action  were  to  go 
forth,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  the  complex- 
ion which  they  would  assume  when  they  did 
go  foi'th,  he  could  never  dream  but  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  cunning  of  inan  would 
ultimately  seize  upon  those  actions,  and  com- 
pel them  to  yield  more  or  less  for  the  benefit 
of  science.  There  are  but  seven  primarv 
colours  in  the  rainbow,  according  to  Newton  ; 
and  the  variety  of  combinations  to  which 
those  colours  are  subject  are  by  no  means  in- 
numerable. So  the  actions  of  an  individual 
man  for  a  day,  for  a  month,  for  a  year,  or  for  a 
lifetime,  if  exactly  chronicled,  would  no  doubt 

appal  by  their  extraordinary  multiplicity  ;  and 

. — • 

*  On  the  Theorii  of  Prnhabilifics  as  applied  to  the 
Moral  and  Political  Scic7ices,  bj-  M.  A.  (iuetelet ; 
translated  from  tlie  French  by  O.  G.  Dowues.  Lon- 
dou,  1819. 


how  much  more  the  actions  of  all  the  men  in 
the  world,  who  have  ever  lived  and  moved  in 
it!.  Cut  still  we  must  not  be  frightened  by 
numbers,  particularly  as  much  fewer  than  the 
whole  of  the  actions  of  humanity  will  suffice 
for  the  basis  of  a  solid  induction  res]iecting 
human  character.  For  a  perfect  induction,  no 
donbt,  we  should  require  the  whole  of  the 
facts  before  us  ;  but  since  Bacon's  day,  and 
indeed  much  earlier,  man  has  been  inclined 
to  strike  a  shrewd  average  as  quite  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  in  life.  Has  not  Sliakspearc, 
in  his  marvellous  way,  not  only  exactly  stated 
this  fact  respecting  history,  but  actually  em- 
ployed the  very  phraseologj-  of  modern  sci- 
ence to  designate  that  which,  in  his  day,  must 
at  least  have  looked  like  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  gift  ?  Warwick  saj's  to  the  King, 
in  llenrv  IV. — 

'  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ; 
The  which  ohseri'ed,  a  man  may  pi'.ophesv. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  cbanco  ot  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  li.itch  and  brood  of 
time.' 

—Henry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

There  is  obviously  a  limit  in  this  direction 
to  the  capacity  of  the  human  faculties,  or  at 
least  to  liuman  observation,  _so  imperfectly 
conducted  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  there  are 
no  possible  bounds  to  the  potency  of  the  or- 
ganon  of  inquiry,  or  none  to  the  possible  phe- 
nomena which  indefinite  ages  may  unwind  to 
its  operation.  We  are  not  able  yet  to  tell 
when  we  shall  have  another  Shakspeare,  or 
another  Newton  ;  but,  as  we  are  reminded  by 
our  statistical  friends,  'the  science  of  Statis- 
tics is  still  in  its  infancy.'  W'hat  may  not 
the  next  million  years  accomplish  !  There  is 
likewise  a  limit  to  the  thoroughgoing  scien- 
tific treatment  of  historv,  arising  from  the  in- 
definite, the  incalculable,  the  insuperable  mul- 
tiplicitv  of  the  objects  from  which  a  wide  and 
solid  scientilic  observation  w^ould  require  to 
be  m.ade  respecting  character.  To  do  the 
thing  thoroughlv,  we  should  require  to  have 
professional  chroniclers  in  every  city,  town, 
village,  parish,  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  history  likely  to  be  reared  on 
the  labours  of  those  patient  scribes  would 
run  a  great  risk  of  having  a  professional  fla- 
vour about  it,  which  we  in  these  islands  don't 
relish  at  all.  '  Speaking  generallv,'  says  M. 
Quetelet,  'statistics  relate  to  the  present,  leav- 
ing the  past  to  liistory,  and  the  future  to  po- 
litics.' But  what  would  M.  Quetelet  think  of 
a  contemporary  liistory,  of  one  which  narrates 
the  events  which  transpired  during  'the  me- 
mory of  men  still  living  ?'  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  this  ingenious   manner,  the  statisti- 
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cians  contrive  to  steer  tolerably  clear  of  his- 
tory ;  but  the  device,  tliongli  we  believe  it  to 
liavo  some  foundation,  is  more  ingenious  than 
sound.  If  history  be  tlie  genus,  of  whfch 
statistics  and  politics  are  the  species,  as  M. 
Quetelet  says  somewhere  else  in  liis  book,  the 
exclusion  of  statistics  from  history  is  merely  a 
logical  exclusion,  and  has  no  foundation  in 
reality.  The  scientific  man,  no  doubt,  if  he 
were  sufficiently  ingenious  and  ingenuous, 
might  avert  in  this  way  the  point  of  the  sar- 
casm aimed  at  him  l)y  the  indignant  historian, 
when  he  aslcs,  '  Can  you  men  of  science  2»'(- 
dict  to  me  when  the  present  civil  war  in 
America  will  end  ?'  but  a  candid  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  a  candid  historian  too,  would  reply, 
that  that  has  not  been  given  to  man  to  know. 
In  a  dispute  like  the  present,  where  so  many 
rival  interests  are  involved,  the  good,  old 
simple  plan  is  clearly  the  best.  The  prefer- 
able way  to  meet  the  difficulty,  if  difficulty 
there  be,  is  manfully  to  stand  by  what  is 
true,  and  let  who  will  take  charge  of  the  con- 
sequences. If  science,  as  we  verily  believe, 
is  not  only  destined  to  plant  its  enginery  in 
the  province  which  history  calls  peculiarly 
its  own,  but  has  already  actually  begun  its 
mining  operations  in  this  very  field,  w-ith  very 
fair  results,  then,  in  the  name  of  that  truth 
that  we  all  profess  to  seek,  let  us  give  over 
our  sha'neful  bickering,  and  let  the  miners 
quietly  proceed  with  their  labours.  We 
.should  not  forget  that  supply  and  demand 
liavc  their  influence  in  this  field  as  elsewhere  ; 
and  if,  wliile  mining  industriously  for  gold, 
nothing  but  mere  granite  boulders  and  lumps 
of  dirty  earth  always  come  up,  human  nature 
is  not  so  far  left  to  itself  as  steadily  to  con- 
tinue the  process.  'Eaum  fiir  xVlIe,  hat  die 
Erde.' 

History,  unless  we  are  very  greatly  mistaken, 
will  hold  its  oxyn  against  science  for  a  good 
while  to  come  ;  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and 
the  rest,  who  profess  anxiety  respecting  the 
result,  need  give  themselves  no  manner  of 
alarm.  If  they  will  promise  to  write  history 
as  it  has  already  been  written  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  and  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  they  may  rest 
assured  that  mankind  will  read  their  produc- 
tions, and  give  them  a  niche  in  their  Temple 
of  Fame  beside  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 
and  Tacitus.  They  will  bestow  upon  them 
that  immortality  which  Barzouieh  so  much 
coveted, — the  highest  honour  man  can  confer 
upon  man. 

The  alleged  antagonism  between  the  his- 
torical art  and  the  more  recondite  processes 
of  science  is  not  likely  to  rest  with  tljese  lec- 
tures of  the  Study  of  History,  or  with  this 
article.  The  confounding  of  'science'  with 
'  physical  scienccf'  and  especially  with  the 
'  positivism '  of  Auguste  Comte  and  his  disci- 


ples, has  done  much  to  deepen  the  embroglio 
of  the  strife.  For  this  confusion,  there  is 
not  the  very  shadow  of  apology.  Geometry 
and  logic  are  purer  sciences  than  any  that 
the  materialistic  philosopher  knows  of.  In- 
deed, the  most  perfect  specimens  of  sciences 
are  always  those  whose  material  is  simplest 
and  most  general ;  for  what  can  be  simpler 
than  pure  space,  or  more  abstract  than  pure 
thought  ?  The  question  around  which  this 
discussion  turns  is  much  more  likely  to  gain 
a  solid  solution  in  practical  England  than  in 
dreamy  Germany,  or  in  rhetorical  France.  In 
Germany,  the  question  was  debated  and  solved, 
to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  one  man  in  it — 
Ilcgel-^before  many  men  that  arc  now  grow- 
ing grey  were  born.  In  France,  again — that 
country  w  hich  follows  so  -nimbly  in  the  wake 
of  her  big  Teutonic  neighbour  in  nearly 
every  question  of  weight — the  problem  has 
been  long  discussed  by  the  St.  Simonians, 
and  more  recently,  and  to  abler  purpose,  by 
the  Comteists.  It  is  a  good  few  years  ;iow 
since  it  was  transplanted  into  England,  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  certain  English  disciples  of 
Comte,^as  far  back  at  least  as  to  include 
the  time  when  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  a 
schoolboy.  Though  England  has  thus  been 
tedious — as,  indeed,  she  ever  is  in  such  mat- 
ters— in  giving  her  answer  on  this  vexed, 
question,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  per- 
plexing the  heads  of  one  or  two  of  her  histo- 
rical professors,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
she  will  ultimately  give  it  the  wisest  consi- 
deration which  it  has  yet  received.  As  we 
think,  and  have  tried  to  show,  it  is,  or  should 
be,  an  intensely  practical  question,  removed 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  doubtful  territory 
over  which  speculation  rules  with  undivided 
sway.  And  if  it  be  such  a  question,  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  better  quali.led  than 
the  one  in  which  we  live  to  give  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  it.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Su)ith  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  have  any  in- 
terest in  this  dispute,  will  require  contentedly 
to  wait  till  this  explanation  arrives;  for  no- 
thing that  the  Professor  has  put  forth  on  the 
subject  is  calculated  to  do  anything  else  than 
deepen  the  darkness,  and  add  to  the  strife. 

We  have  now^  done  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  on  the  Study  of  History.  If  our  treat- 
ment has,  on  any  occasion,  seemed  to  trespass 
the  bounds  of  fairness  towards  this  writer,  we 
regret  it  very  much  ;  for,  although  the  Pro- 
fessor himself  is  one  of  the  rudest  critics  a 
man  can  have,  yet  we  believe  him  to  be  uni- 
formly actuated  by  the  most  generous  motives 
towards  his  opponents.  Some  allowance 
should  always  be  made  for  a  person  of  w»rm 
temperament,  though  his  heat  must  frequently 
get  him  into  trouble. 

We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  weigh  his 
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pretensions  to  be  considered  a  pbilosopber,  or 
a  critie  of  pbikisopbei-s.  In  a  '  Postscript,' 
wbicb  be  appended  to  one  of  his  lectures  on 
tbe  Study  of  History,  in  tbe  course  of  last 
year,  he  directly  challenged  Mr.  Mansel, 
Waynfiete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy  in  the  same  university,  for 
having  misrepresented  the  divine  and  human 
morality  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  of  1858. 
Mr.  Mansel  replies  to  the  charge  in  a  'Letter'' 
of  50  octavo  pages,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
returns  to  the  assault  in  a  considerable  volume 
of  some  160.  pages,  entitled  Rational  Reli- 
f/ian,  and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1858,  to  which  Mr. 
Mansel  duly  rejoins  in  a  '  Second  Letter''  of  80 
pages,  published  during  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Thus  the  matter  rests  at  present, 
so  far  as  the  public  arc  concerned.  And  what 
is  the  drift  of  this  great  Oxford  dispute?  The 
main  substance  of  the  quarrel,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  made  public,  as  of  nearly  every  lite- 
rary feud,  turns  mainly  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing, as  John  Locke  long  ago  observed,  on  the 
part  of  the  combatants,  of  the  meaning  of 
each  other's  words.    Let  Mr.  Smith  speak:  — 

'  The  doctrine  of  Clarke  as  to  the  identity  of 
human  and  divine  justice,  to  which  I  have  sab- 
scribeil,  and  without  wliioh  it  seems  to  me  that 
history  and  the  wliJle  mural  world  would  bo  ri- 
duoei  to  chaos,  is  controverted,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  revealed  religion,  by  the  learned  and 
distinguished  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1858,  who  (p.  206,  3d  ed  )  comes  to  the  con- 
clasiun  that  "  huirtan  morality,  even  in  its  high- 
est elevatiuu,  is  not  identical  with,  nor  alequate 
to  measure,  the  absolute  morality  of  God."  If 
this  be  so,  I  venture  to  submit,  with  Clarke,  that 
the  "  morality  of  Clod"  is  an  utterly  unmeaning 
phrase;  or  that,  if  it  means  anytbing,  it  mecns 
the  immorality  of  God:  human  morality  and 
human  imuiorality  being  the  only  two  ideas 
■which  our  mind  can  possibly  form  upon  the 
suljeet,  or  which  our  laugiiagLcan  possibly  ex- 
press.'— P.  1  of  Rational  ReWgion.  * 

To  which  Mr.  Mansel  replies : — 

'  The  entire  sentence  is  as  follows : — "  To  hu- 
man conception,  it  seems  imyiossible  that  abso- 
lute morality  should  be  manifested  in  the  form 
of  a  law  of  obligation  ;  for  such  a  law  implies 
relation  and  subjection  to  tlie  anlliority  of  a  law- 
giver. And,  as  all  human  morality  is  manifested 
in  this  form,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoid.able, 
that  human  morality,  even  in  its  Iiighest  eleva- 
tion, is  not  identical  with,  nor  adequate  to  mea- 
sure, the  Absolute  '  Morality  of  God.'  "... 
The  moral  nature  of  man  bears  diiVct  witness  to 
the  existence  of  a  moral  God  ;  hut  it  does  so  be- 
causjs  it  points  to  One  wlio  is  above  man  ;  be- 
cause it  is  manifested  as  an  obligation  emanating 
from  a  Lawgiver  who  has  authority  over  us.  If, 
therefore,  tiie  moral  nature  of  man  is  identical 
with  the  moral  nature  of  God,  the  latter,  too, 
must  imply  the  existence  of  a  being  superior  to 
God,  and  having    moral  authority  over  Ilim. 


The  absurdity,  not  to  say  blasphemy,  of  snch  a 
conclusion  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tlie  corre- 
siiomlence  between  God's  nature  and  man's, 
whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  amount  to  com- 
plete identity.' 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Smith  maintains  the 
identity  of  human  and  divine  morality,  while 
Mr.  Mansel  as  strongly  affirms  that  they  are 
not  identical.  '  Identity'  and  '  non-identity' 
are  liard  words  to  reconcile.* 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  by  trying  to  ascer- 
tain the  mutual  points  of  view  of  the  two 
disputants.  We  shall  attempt  to  do  this  with 
as  little  technicality  as  possible.  Mr.  Man 
sel,in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  tried  not  only 
to  transport  himself  safely  into  the  domain  of 
theology,  but  endeavoured  besides  to  carry 
with  him  the  great  mass  of  his  philosophy 
into  this  guarded  region.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  good  philosopher  makes  a  very  success- 
ful theologian  ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Mansel's 
friends  would  as  soon  he  had  remained  in  the 
Academian  Grove  rather  than  pushed  his  way 
adventurously  into  the  Via  Sacra.  This  wo 
may  safely  maintain  without  going  the  length 
of  Professor  Uoflman  of  Ilelmstadt,  wdio  held 
that  truth  was  twofold,  philosophical  and 
theological  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  the 
one  department,  was  false  in  tbe  other  !  It 
is  consolatory  to  know  that  this  worthy  flou- 
rished at  a  very  early  period  at  Ilelmstadt — - 
in  the  16th  century  it  was.  It  is  not  our 
s|diere  to  follow  either  Mr.  Mansel  or  Mr. 
Smith  into  the  tbeologic  region,  but  the  ques- 
tion can  be  sufficiently  ventilated  ou  the  outer 
wall  of  that  sacred  enclosure.  Like  the 
illustrious  author,  to  whom  Mr.  Mansel  con- 
fesses himself  so  much  indebted,  his  mode  of 
looking  at  everything  is  almost  exclusively 
scientific.  The  definite,  the  accurate,  the  ex- 
act in  knowledge, is  what  he  peculiarly  loves; 
and  he  dislikes  as  peculiarly  the  vague,  the 
incorrect,  the  illusory.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  is  obviously  a  man 
of  much  more  passion  than  Mr.  Mansel,  and 
who  has  devoted  much  less  time  to  the  study 
of  exact  thought  of  any  kind  than  the  philo- 
sopher has  done,  comes  forward  brandishing 
his  weapon  with  much  for<.'e,  but,  as  the  ex- 
perienced observe,  with  no  '  science.'  If  he 
succeeds  in  gWing  a  thrust  to  his  opponent, 
be  may  thank  his  strength,  but  not  his  skill. 
lie  looks  at  everything  very  much  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  throwing  the  entire 
weight  of  his  argument  into  the  fervid,  pas- 
sionate form,  which  the  undisciplined  usually 
adopt.  Mr.  Mansel,  who  is  armed  cap-a-pied 
on  all  points  of  thought,  of  learning,  of  dis- 
cipline, conducts  himself  with  much  more  of 

*  Identity  is  defined  by  Cotgrave  as  '  the  being 
almost  the  very  same.' 
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the  calm  assurance  of  strength  and  of  proba- 
ble victory  than  his  fiery  opponent.  To  illus- 
trate these  positions.  Mr.  Mansei,  both  from 
nature  and  from  long  experience  and  dis- 
cipline, instinctively  looks  at  every  question 
proposed  to  him  in  a  scientific  light.  Even 
■when  he  conies  to  view  the  various  questions 
which  the  Bible  proposes,  he  at  once  puts  on 
his  intellectual  glasses  which  he  has  used  so 
successfully  in  another  field,  and  tries  to  sur- 
vey this  one  by  tlieir  aid.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  science  any  body  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Man- 
scl's  way  of  looking  at  things  is  altogether 
sound.  Whether  or  not  religion  is  a  subject 
to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  ttrict, 
logical  reasoning, — whether  or  not  there  can 
be  any  '  Philosophy  of  Religion,'  pi'oporly  so 
called,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon  to 
pronounce.  Mr.  Mansei  plants  himself  right 
in  the  centre  of  his  '  consciousness,'  and  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  what  this  condition  of 
all  thinking  implies.  The  first  condition  that 
he  can  discover,  is  the  distinction  which  it 
makes  between  one  object  and  another, 
which  implies  in  itself  limitation.  Its  second 
distinction  likewise  imjdies  limitation  ;  for  it 
is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  thinking, 
and  the  object  which  it  thinks  about.  The 
essential  finitudo  and  relativity  of  the  third 
condition  is  obvious  ;  for  it  is  that  of  succes- 
sion and  duration.  And  the  obvious  limita- 
tion of  the  fourth  condition,  that  of  Persona- 
lity, needs  no  exemplification.  Now  all  these 
essential  conditions  of  consciousness  he  finds 
to  be  directly  exclusive  of  the  very  idea  of  a 
Deity  as  Infinite  and  Absolute.*  The  first 
and  the  last  conditions  clearly  exclude  the 
notion  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  two  middle 
conditions  exclude  the  possibility  of  thinking 
of  Deity  as  an  absolute  existence.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  is 
moving  on  strictly  comprehensible  grounds. 
Now,  let  man  try  to  overleap  those  barriers, 
which  are  thus  shown  to  enclose  him.  He 
may  make  the  attempt;  many  have  done  so. 
Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  their  dis- 
ciples, have  tried  it ;  and  what  have  they  left 
lis  ?  Only  gigantic  failures.  Mr.  Mansei 
pronounces  the  attempt  altogether  illegiti- 
mate. And  any  one  who  will  acquiesce  in 
the  above  conditions,  which  he  has  assigned 
to  consciousness,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  will  hold  that  Theism,  and  Theism  alone, 
can  content  man's  nature,  because  it  springs 
from  his  own  individual  personality.  Such 
are  the  limits  of  man's  thoughts ;  such  are 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton  defines  those  terras  as 
follows: — ^  Infinitely  the  unconditional  negation  of 
limitation  ;  whereas  Aljsolute  is  the  unconditional 
affirmation  of  Umitation.'  (See  Discussions  on 
Philosoplii/jX'p.  \S,U.)  '  •    • 


the  bounds  of  human  science.  But  what  is 
to  become  of  the  whole  supersensible  world? 
Is  man  to  be  cut  off  from  it,  to  dwell  alone, 
hugging  this  darling  science  to  his  breast  ? 
We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  definite  notions, 
in  the  strict  logical  sense,  of  God,  or  of  any 
of  His  attributes  ?  Is  there,  therefore,  to  be 
henceforward  no  God  ?  No  one  would  de- 
precate more  the  blasphemj'  of  such  notions 
than  Mr.  Mansei.  He  says.  Where  science 
stops,  faith  begins;  where  reason  can  no  long- 
er soar,  belief  carries  man  up  to  the  Divinity. 
It  is  impossible,  he  reminds  us,  by  magnifying 
human  morality  to  any  extent,  to  make  it 
account  for  and  reconcile  many  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  providence  of  the 
world.  Hence  man  cannot  reconcile  '  the 
ways  of  God  to  men.'  He  cannot  account 
for  the  existence  of  physical  suffering,  the 
permission  of  moral  evil,  the  adversity  of  the 
good,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  crimes 
of  the  guilty  involving  the  misery  of  the  in- 
nocent, the  tai'dy  appearance  and  partial  dis- 
tribution of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  in 
the  world.  Religion,  he  says,  affbrds  the 
only  explanation  of  these  difficulties.  Thus, 
we  see,  his  method  is  purely  speculative. 

It  is  not  a  diflicnit  thing  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Golilwin  Smith's  jioint  of  view  as  rather  a 
rhetorician  than  a  logiciac  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  do  it  fairly  and  satisfactorily.  While  Mr. 
Mansei  is  eminently  the  man  of  thought,  Mr. 
Smith  is  eminently  the  man  of  feeling.  No- 
tlnng  shows  this  better  than  many  of  his  re- 
plies. When  he  is  presscjd  by  his  rigorous 
opponent  for  an  exact  answer  to  some  appa- 
rently obvious  question,  Mr.  Smith,  true  to 
his  character,  instead  of  steadily  looking  at 
the  question,  gets  into  a  big  rage,  and  does 
precisely  what  he  should  not  have  done,  be- 
gins talking  about  something  which  has  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  demand  of  his  op- 
ponent. Loolifchat  a  puzzled  air  Mr.  Smith 
assumes,  whenmr.  Mansei  presses  him  to  say 
jyrcciscly  what  he  means  by  human  and  di- 
vine morality  being  identical.  But  the  best 
specimen  of  his  rhetorical  treatment  of  grave 
scientific  questions,  is  seen  in  his  answers  to 
the  alleged  difficulties  of  his  opponent,  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  And  lest  we  might  not 
do  him  full  justice  by  a  condensation  of  his 
language,  we  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
At  p.  56  of  his  national  Beliyion,  these 
words  occur  : — 

'  As  to  physical  pain,  we  cfin  discover  that  it 
is  a  widely  different  thins  from  moral  evil,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  produclive  of 
mural  good.  As  to  nior.il  evil,  we  can  discern, 
that  if  there  were  no  obstacle  for  the  soul  to 
contend  against,  there  could  not  be  that  moral 
excellence  which  is  the  result  of  cflbrt,  and 
which  is  the  highest  good  conceivable  by  our 
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rftinds.  The  adversity  of  the  goocl,  and  the 
])rosperi(y  of  the  wicked,  are  (Hfficiiltiesof  wliich 
the  ordinary  sense  of  man  relieves  itstlf,  by  as- 
suming that  God  is,  in  an  intellijjible  sense,  jtist, 
avd  will  redress  hereafter  all  tliat  is  unjust  here; 
though,  by  proving-  metaphysically  that  God  is 
not,  in  an" intelligible  sense,  just,  we  shall  bring 
them  hack  upon  ourselves.' 

And  so  on. 

Now,  we  can  fancy  Mr.  Mansel  pornsing 
this  passage  with  considerable  amusement. 
What  lie  wanted  very  much,  was  a  rational 
explanation  of  those  d^culties  w  hich  are  here 
narrated;  and  instead  of  that,  he  is  here 
treated  to  certain  moral  consiilerations,  wliich 
he  conld  no  doubt  liave  very  well  supplied 
himself,  if  this  was  wliat  he  had  been,  in 
search  of.  Mr.  Smith  will  pardon  us,  but  this 
we  take  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  treatment 
of  the  entire  question.  His  method  is  not 
speculative  ;  it  is  altogether  practical. 

Let  us  see  what  ground  we  have  gained. 
We  have  ascertained  the  starting-point  of  tlie 
two  opponents  :  we  have  found  out  their  seve- 
ral methods  of  inquiry.  We  have  now  to 
see  what  each  says  of  the  great  question  at 
issue,  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine  morality.  We  assume 
that  both  would  agree  as  to  the  identity  of 
human  morals.  That  is  to  say,  that  this,  that, 
and  the  other  man,  had  the  same  moral  na- 
ture. And  if  we  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  would 
assign  to  Deity  precisely  the  same  moral  na- 
ture as  he  assigns  to  man,  his  answer  is  an 
unqualified  negative.  'The  immeasurable 
and  overwhelming  difference  in  degree  wliich, 
we  all  feel,  must  e.xist  between  the  divine  at- 
tributes and  human  qualities,'  is  his  language 
on  this  point.  And  yet  we  see  he  designates 
the  human  and  divine  morality  as  identical. 
But  we  must  recollect  the  flag  under  which 
he  sails,  and  not  expect  quite  a  marvellous 
precision  of  language  from  him  ;  for  a  vague- 
ness of  language  belongs  to  his  practical  and 
passionate  way  of  treating  any  subject.  With 
Mr.  Mansel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely 
different.  Whatever  he  says,  that  we  may  be 
assured  he  means,so  far  as  words  can  convey 
the  intelligence  of  any  man.  Clearness,  pre- 
cision, exactness  in  his  use  of  words,  is  one 
department  of  the  function  of  the  man  of 
science  ;  as  definiteness,  accuracy,  vigour  of 
thought,  is  the  other  department.  What, 
then,  does  Mr.  Mansel  mean,  when  he  says, 
the  human  and  the  divine  moralities  are  )iot 
identical^  Is  it  anything  more  than  'the  im- 
measurable and  overwhelming  difference  in 
degree'  of  Mr.  Smith  ?  or  is  it  something 
much  more  recondite  and  abstruse  than  that? 
In  his  second  Bampton  Lecture  (p.  39,  3d 
edition),  he  deprecates  the  proceeding  of  those 
who  make  '  the  attributes  of  God  differ  from 
those  of  man  in  deo-rcc  only,  not  in   kind.' 


Now  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
this  is  his  precise  meaning  in  dealing  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God.  For,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  what  he  means  he  always  con- 
trives to  say.  And  when  he  predicates  a 
given  quality  of  those  attributes  in  general, 
we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  he  intends 
this  assertion  to  hold  for  the  whole  of  those 
attributes  in  particular.  Mr.  Mansel  main- 
tains, then,  that  the  divine  morality  differs 
from  the  human  morality  in  kind ;  that  man 
can  never  be  certain,  apart  from  Scripture,  in . 
laying  any  case  which  has  distressed  him  sore 
before  the  great  Throne,  that  he  is  coming 
before  One  who  will  sympathize  with  him  as 
only  a  Father  can.  All  that  he  can  be  sure 
of  is,  that  perhaps  this  great  Deity  may  listen 
to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  perhaps  not;  for 
tlie  natures  of  the  two  beings,  the  finite  and 
the  Infinite,  are  so  entirely  different  in  kind, 
that  poor  humanity  "never  can  tell  the  sort  of 
offering  to  bring  to  Ilim.  And  nevertheless 
men,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us,  have  '  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts.'  This  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  this  '  difference  in  kind'  of  Mr. 
Mansel's  ;  but  there  is  another  way.  Everj'- 
body  knows  how  the  sentences  of  the  moral 
reason  are  affected  by  the  natural  judgment: 
how  a  father,  for  example,  will  very  likely 
pronounce  upon  some  piece  of  immorality 
wliich  is  brought  before  him  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent way  from  his  son,  who  is  still  a  stripling: 
how  the  inferior  magistrate  is  constantly  apt 
to  slide  into  error  in  his  judgments  of  crimi- 
nals where  the  superior  one  will  give  very 
likely  an  entirely  different  sentence,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  facts  before  him.  Indeed,  so 
mucli  docs  the  intelligence  and  position  of  the 
individual  judge  affect  his  sentences,  that  on 
every  occasion  on  which  a  judge  is  appointed, 
this  circumstance  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  taken 
seriously  into  account.  Knowledge  or  igno- 
rance of  facts  often  alters  totally  the  moral 
complexion  of  an  act.  Yet  nobody  would 
dream  of  ranking  the  moral  natures  of  this 
father  and  son,  of  these  superior  and  inferior 
magistrates,  as  anything  like  different  in  kind. 
This,  we  admit,  is  but  an  example  on  a  small 
scale  ;  but  will  the  same  argument  not  hold, 
though  we  carry  it  up  indefinitely?  Now, 
does  Mr.  JIansel  mean  that  God's  moral 
judgments  differ  from  man's,  in  that  He  pos- 
sessed infinite  knowledge  anterior  to  forming 
them  ?  The  possession  of  such  knowledge, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  materially  alter  or 
modify  the  moral  sentences  that  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  light  of  it.  Or  does  he  mean 
that  these  judgments  differ  from  human  ones, 
because  His  moral  nature  is  different  in  his 
own  essential  character  and  complexion  3  We 
must  let  him  speak  for  himself  here.  At  p. 
25  of  his  pamphlet  he  says  : — 
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'  Lot  ns  then  sn|ipose  two  men,  both  per- 
plexei.l  by  the  sauio  difficulty  in  tlie  declnration 
of  Soriptui'f  concerning  the  ways  of  God.  Tliey 
read,  for  example,  "  God  sent.  His  Sou  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  first  exclaims, 
"  I  cannot  believe  tliis:  God's  ju>tice  must  be 
identical  with  man's  justice  ;  and  man's  justice 
requires  that  everyone  sliould  sntferfor  his  own 
sins,  not  that  tlie  innocent  should  suffer  fur  the 
guilty."  The  other  says,  "  I  am  not  able  to  judge 
by  this  criterion  :  there  may  he  facts  of  which  I 
am  ignorant,  which,  if  I  knew  them,  might  show 
the  apparent  injustice  to  be  really  just;  or  there 
may  Lie  other  attributes  of  God,  whose  action  I 
can  but  very  imperfectly  understand,  which,  if  I 
understood  'them  better,  might  perliaps  explain 
this  apparent  anomaly."  ' 

The  latter  individual  he  applauds  as  a  pious 
man,  wlicreas  the  former  he  sets  down  as 
impious.  Now,  it  is  manifest  from  this  state- 
ment, that  this  ignorance  of  facts,  or  igno- 
rance of  other  attributes  of  the  ].)eity,  makes 
up  the  sole  uifFerence  between  our  moral 
judgments  and  His.  What  will  now  become 
of  his  scientific  language  regarding  a  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  the  divine  attributes 
and  the  human  qualities  ?  For  the  statement 
obviously  finds  no  room  in  the  above  concrete 
example.  But  would  not  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  warrant  the  use  of  such  language  ? 
From  a  practical  inan  yes,  and  from  a  scienti- 
fic man  no.  Let  us  explain.  Do  not  the  in- 
finite knowledge  and  infinite  wisdom  of  Deity 
give  Him  such  an  advantage  over  man  in 
pronouncing  His  moral  judgments,  that  it 
would  not  be  wrong  to  speak  of  man's  moral 
judgments  in  relation  to  His  as  quite  dift'e- 
rent  in  kind?  The  two  judgments,  if  exa- 
mined apart,  would  be  found  to  differ  so  wide- 
ly, that  all  men  would  think  themselves  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  the  difference  was  really 
more  in  kind  than  in  degree.  But  the  man 
of  logic,  of  rigorous  definition,  would  scout 
the  idea  of  entertaining  any  notion  on  such 
probable  grounds  as  are  here  introduced  by 
the  practical  man.  Probability  has  no  place 
in  exact  science,  Mr.  Mansel  would  doubtless 
say.  Unless  a  man  can  fully  comprehend, 
legitimately  conceive,  what  he  is  to  deal  with, 
it  must  be  excluded  from  the  spliere  of  exact 
science.  The  foundation-stone  of  his  philoso- 
phy is,  that  the  consciousness,  and  what  it 
implies,  is  alone  to  be  trusted  ;  nothing  else 
is.  Can  man  form  a  distinct  conception,  say 
of  divine  justice,  or  of  divine  wisdom?  Can 
he  frame  to  himself  a  comprehensible  notion 
of  those  attributes?  These  modes  must  be 
infinite,  in  all  their  aspects,  and  inconccivabl}' 
free  from  every  kind  of  limitation.  But  at 
the  first  step  in  the  process,  man  finds  himself 
always  breaking  down  ;  and  he  will  continue 
to  break  down  until  the  end  of  time,  should 
he  be  so  foolish   as  to  persist  in   the   experi- 


ment. For  consciousness  is  conditioned  on 
all  sides,  which  is  just  saying  that  all  its  judg- 
ments are  limited.  But  if  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  divine  morality,  how 
can  any  man  declare  what  that  morality  is? 
And  if  he  does  not  know  of  what  kind  it  is, 
how  can  he  compare  it,  according  to  the  rule, 
which  logicians  know  of,  with  the  moral  con- 
dition of  man  ?  Human  morality  he  can 
form  a  conception  of,  because  it  lies  entirely 
within  his  sphere;  but  divine  morality  defies 
him  to  form  any  distjjict  notion  of  it,  being 
manifestly  beyond  his  sphere.  How,  then,  is 
he  to  bring  two  notions  together  for  compa- 
rison which  do  not  exist?  The  notion  of  hu- 
man morality  he  has,  but  he  has  no  notion  of 
divine  morality  whatever.  And  if  these  two 
notions  do  not  exist,  how,  in  the  world,  is  he 
to  know  that  they  disagree  in  kind  ?  Lideed, 
as  the  man  of  science,  he  can  only  speak  of 
the  divine  attributes  as  such  and  such  nega- 
tions, he  can  never  bring  them  within  the 
category  of  positive  thoughts.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  logic,  the  morality  of  God  can  only 
be  spoken  of  by  man,  on  this  theory,  as  'a 
privative  conception.'  Man  is  moral,  and  God 
is  non-moral. 

Thus  it  seems  that  Mr.  Mansel  has  com- 
mitted something  like  an  error  in  his  analy- 
sis, and  that  where  we  could  least  have  ex- 
pected to  find  any  mistakes.  He  says  the 
Deity  difters  from  man  in  His  morality  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree ;  whereas,  on  his 
own  showing,  or  at  least  on  that  of  his  philo- 
sophy, he  can  only  speak  of  tlie  Deity  in  re- 
lation to  man  in  negatives.  xVs  soon  as  he 
condescends  to  employ  a  single  positive  term 
to  designate  that  which  he  cannot  compre- 
hend, he  is  stripped  at  once  of  his  cap  of 
knowledge,  of  his  shoes  of  swiftness,  and  of 
his  invisible  cloak,  which  have  erewhile  ren- 
dered him  more  than  mortal. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest,  we  think,  bo- 
sides,  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  interpretation 
of  the  word  '  identical'  is  not  particularly 
strict  or  scientific.  This  appears  as  much 
from  his  estimate  of  the  divine  and  human 
morality,  as  diftering  in  an  '  immeasurable 
and  overwhelming'  degree,  as  from  Mr.  Man- 
sel's  representation,  in  the  concrete  example 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  providence  of 
God  with  man's  sense  of  justice  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  morality  of  the  Creator 
and  the  morality  of  the  creature  were  identi- 
cal. Not  only  so,  but  when  the  words,  '  facts, 
of  which  I  am  ignorant,'  escape  Mr.  Mansel, 
in  connection  with  this  point  under  dispute, 
a  flood  of  new  light  seems  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  G.  Smith,  or,  as  lie  phrases  it 
himself, 'the  question  is  put  upon  an  entirely 
new  footing'  (p.  02,  Rat.  Reliy.).    '  That  it  is 
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necessary  to  know  all  tlie  facts  of  a  case,'  Mr. 
Smith  contimies,  '  before  we  can  form  a  moral 
judgment  on   it,  whether  in   matters  himian 
or  divine,  is  a  position  which  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  impugn.'    Tims  it  appears,  if  Mr.  Jlan- 
sel  had  been  so  fortunate  as   to   have  intro- 
duced those  words,  '  facts,   of   which   I  am 
ignorant,'  at  the  proper  place  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  all  this  fervour  on  the  part  of  his 
assailant,  and  all  this  interest  on  the  part  of 
his  readers,  might  have  been  entirely  spared. 
I»Ir.  Mansel,  in  his  Second  Letter  to  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  p.  19    (1862),  has  this  im- 
portant    statement : — '  Nor,    on    the     other 
hand,  can  I  see  nothing  but  error  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  identity  of  God's  nature  with 
man's.     1  believe  that  that  assertion  would 
not  have  been   made  by  the   men  who  have 
made  it,  had  it  been  a  mere  error,  and  not  the 
exaggeration  of  a  truth  ;  and  I  believe  that 
truth  to  be,  that  the  manifestation  of  God  to 
human  beings  must  be  made  in  a  form  adapt- 
ed to  human  apprehension,  and  that  spiritual 
things  can  only  be  apprehended  by  man  in  so 
far  as  they  are  analor/oiis  to  the  operations  of 
the  human  spirit  within  himself.'     We  -have 
convicted  Mr.  G.  Smith  of  using  his  words  in 
an    unwarranted    manner,   and    pointed    out 
specially  his  employment  of  tlie  word  '  iden- 
tical' as  illustrative  of  this  point.     We  have 
just  found  Mr.  Mansel  guilty  of  what  seems 
a  miscmployment'of  terms  in  his  use  of  the 
word    'kind,'    where    nothing    of    the    sort, 
according  to  his  own  express  teaching,  could 
by  any  possibility  have    been  meant.     Mr. 
Smith,  besides,  accuses  him  of  not  being  suf- 
ficiently explicit  respecting  the  peculiar  signi- 
fication of  his  expression,  the  non-identity  of 
the  divine  and  human  moralities,  and  declares 
that  his  explanation  of  those  terms  places  the 
matter  '  U])on  an  entirely  new  footing.'    Thus 
it  appears  that  while  Mr.  Smith  would  say 
that   the   divine   and    human    morality    are 
'  identical,'  he  nevertheless  means,  by  so  term- 
ing it,  that  Deity  and  man  regard  moral  ac- 
tions in  a  moral  way,  although  Deity,  by  His 
infinite  knowledge,  is  placed  on  an  '  immea- 
surable' vantage-ground,  in  giving  His  moral 
decisions,  to  what  man  is.     Are  we  wrong  in 
supposing  that  this  would  satisfy  the  severe 
scientific  taste  of  Mr.  Mansel  ?  or  does  he  still 
insist  on  some  negative  and   unmentionable 
attribute,  which  serves  Deity  instead  of  what 
poor  humanity  in  its  ignorance  calls  a  con- 
science ?     If  we  are  not  wrong,  may  not  the 
opponents,  then,  come  forward   without  far- 
ther ado,  and  shake  hands  on  the  matter,  and 
express  their  sorrow  for  having  consumed  so 
much  valuable  time  and  labour  on  what  turns 
out  at  last  to  be  an  exceedingly  simple  affair? 
This,  we  believe,  is  what  they  ought  to  do,  if 
they  are  wise  men,  as  we  have  no  doubt  both 
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of  them  are.  The  whole  matter  might  rea- 
dily, by  a  little  friendly  conversation,  have 
originally  been  arranged  ;  and  all  this  noise 
and  ill  temper  about  the  'two  moralities,' 
and  about  '  rational  religion,'  have  been  quite 
effectually  got  over,  and  the  public  have  been 
nothing  the  worse  for  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  that  '  when  a 
controversy  about  an  important  question  has 
once  arisen,  it  is  best,  in  the  interest  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  truth,  that  it  should  be  brought 
to  a  definite  result.'  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  it.  But  to  all  who  read  this  remark, 
the  question  will  naturally  occur.  Who  raised 
the  controversy  ?  The  disciple  of  the  '  Phi- 
losophy of  Progress,'  we  fear,  cannot  clear 
himself  of  it. 

Lest  we  have  been  too  hasty  in  supposing 
Mr.  iMansel's  entire  acquiescence,  we  have  a 
remark  or  two  to  offer  on  the  general  subject 
of  dispute.  Mr.  Mansel  may  still  insist  on 
saying,  that  the  morality  of  man  and  the  mo- 
rality of  God  are  difterent  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  degree.  We  will  not  contradict  him  ;  but 
we  would  ask  him  to  consider  the  following 
reflections.  He  will  pardon  us  if  he  has  done 
so  already.  We  wish  at  present  to  appeal  to 
the  common  opinion  of  mankind  on  this 
question,  and  to  the  common  opinion  of  phi- 
losophers. 

All  men,  in  their  ordinary  judgments  re- 
specting such  matters,  invariably  assume  that, 
if  there  be  a  Deity  in  the  universe.  He  must 
think  and  feel  in  some  kind  of  way  not  alto- 
gether different  from  men.  Both  in  our  ra- 
tional reflections  and  in  our  moral  cogitations 
respecting  Deity,  we  constantly  fall  back  on 
this  essential  assumption.  This  'Nessus 
shirt,'  which  will  stick  to  us  all,  at  least, 
until  our  funerals,  is  the  insuperable  ending 
of  all  ordinary  opinion  regarding  Deity. 

But  again.  Does  not  all  philosophic  opi- 
nion run  in  the  same  direction  ?  We  hope 
we  respect  the  value  and  importance  of  indi- 
vidual research,  and  of  individual  genius,  not 
to  attach  too  much  weight  to  an  opinion, 
merely  because  men  of  reflection  have  always 
held  it.  There  is  a  limit  to  reverence  for 
historical  authority,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  phi- 
losophizing. This  we  admit.  But  still  we 
must  attach  some  importance  to  it,  as  Mr. 
Mansel  knows  much  better  than  we  can  tell 
him.  Curious  to  say,  he  has  a  much  greater 
reverence  for  the  history  of  opinion  than  his 
fervid  opponent,  the  advocate  of  historical 
progress,  has.  (See  p.  24  of  Rational  Reli- 
(fion.)  Mr.  Smith  even  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse 
Mr.  Mansel  of  tendering  rhetoric  insteai.1  of 
philosophy  to  his  readers.  Think  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  one  of  the  most  rhetorical  writers 
of  the  present  day,  saying  so !  But  this  by 
the  wav. 
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We  may  state,  for  tlie  iiifbnnation  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Manscl  is  well 
enough  aware,  that  the  present  disciLssion  is 
one  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  writers  of  nearly  every  age. 
Ancient,  raediaival,  and  modern  books  are  to 
be  had  on  the  subject,  whether  they  may 
come  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  way  at  Oxford  or 
not.  And  there  are  one  or  two  books  we 
could  mention,  both  English  and  continental, 
in  which  nearly  the  same  doctrines  published 
in  the  Bampton  Lectures  occur,  only  in  an- 
other form,  a  considerable  while  previous  to 
their  appearance  there.  The  discussion  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  men  a  considerable 
while  before  it  agitated  the  Episcopal  Bench 
of  England  and  Ireland.  It  took,  no  doubt, 
with  these  prelates  the  same  shape  that  it  has 
assumed  in  the  recent  Oxford  controversy. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Mansel  has  pro- 
voked Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  so  sore,  by  tiring 
old  arrows  at  him  from  behind  the  cajiacious 
proportions  of  certain  deceased  bishops,  which 
had  been  spent  a  long  while  ago  in  the  blood 
or  on  the  armour  of  their  opponents.  We 
cannot  help  admiring  the  humonr  of  this 
device ;  although  we  think  it  would  have 
been  more  respectful  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
as  it  would  no  doubt  have  gratified  him  much 
more,  Ixad  his  opponent  come  out  into  fair 
tield  and  openly  assailed  him.  Tlio  bishops 
of  last  century,  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, laid  more  stress  upon  the  moral  aspect 
of  this  discussion,  than  upon  the  intellectual. 
For  it  forms  quite  as  legitimate  a  sphere  of 
speculation  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  the 
human  reason  and  the  divine,  as  to  inquire 
into  that  of  the  divine  and  human  moralities. 
The  alleged  difterenoe  in  kind  between  the 
human  and  divine  mind  has  this  weight}'  dif- 
ficulty to  get  over,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
philosophers,  that  the  entire  d  posteriori  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
Deity  rests  on  the  virtual  assertion  of  their 
resemblance  in  kind.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Mansel 
may  say,  that  our  knowledge  of  Deity  rests 
on  a  much  more  secure  foundation  than  this 

'  Great  world's  altar-stairs, 
That  slope  tlirongh  darkness  up  to  God  ;' 

but  very  many  persons  may  be  of  a  difl'erent 
mind.  Of  course,  we  assume  here  that  Kant's 
'antinomies'  broke  the  back,  for  ever,  of 
every  form  of  the  a  priori  argument,  \\hile 
Mr.  Mansel  and  others  might  obviously  occupy 
a  very  secure  and  quite  impregnable  position, 
by  saying  that  we  have  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  existence,  yet  the  world, 
he  may  rest  assured,  is  not  to  give  up  so 
cheaply  its  Natural  Theology,  which  has  cost 
it  so  much  toil  and  pains  in  the  rearing.  The 
position  under  review  takes  up  Natural  The- 


ology by  the  root.  It  is  curious  how  ex- 
tremes meet ;  for  this  is  a  great  subject  with 
the  '  positivists,'  and  they  come  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusion.  If  the  reason  of  man 
ditfers  from  the  divine  reason  in  kind,  there 
is  an  end  to  all  argument  from  '  design  ;'  be- 
cause all  such  are  founded  on  the  express  con- 
sideration of  their  close  similarity.  There  is 
an  end,  likewise,  to  all  arguments  regarding 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  for  if  man's  con- 
science dift'ers  so  entirely  from  the  divine  con- 
science as  to  be  spoken  of  as  difl'erent  in  kind, 
we  can  never  know  anything,  of  ourselves, 
regarding  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity. 
And  if  man  cannot,  in  admiring  the  delicate 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  a  plant  or  in 
an  animal,  restrain  his  thoughts  from  taking 
their  natural  course,  and  leading  him  up  to 
that  most  cunning  AVorkman,  who  most 
wisely  adjusts  every  end,  and  most  intelli- 
gently shapes  every  means,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  a  grave  man's  consideration, 
whether  he  is  to  respect  this  voice  from  the 
innermost  heart  of  humanity,  declarator)',  in 
no  unmistakeable  tones,  of  the  Hand  who  has 
fashioned  us  all,  or  whether  he  will  persist  in 
adhering  to  the  scientific  chains  forged  per- 
chance by  his  own  blind  logic.  We  should 
recollect,  after  all,  that  if  this  'design'  argu- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  be  a  real  argument,  it 
springs  up  directly  from  the  hearts  of  men 
whom  God  has  made  ;  while  all  philosophies 
are  merely  of  human  formation,  and  what  is 
false  in  them  will  one  day  be  swept  away, 
with  everything  pertaining  to  earth.  When 
both  the  d  posteriori  and  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  Deity  are  expunged, 
we  should  like  to  know  how  His  existence  is 
to  be  defended.  The  intuitional  theory  is  the 
only  one  left  for  us ;  but  few  men,  we  fear, 
will  be  satisfied  with  it.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly seldom  that  any  error  is  found  so  ex- 
tensively to  affect  humanity  as  this  natural 
reflection,  which,  when  elaborated,  men  call 
'the  argument  from  design,'  is  notoriously 
known  to  do.  Is  not  the  assumed  similarity 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  j-eason,  of  hu- 
man morality  and  of  divine  morality,  the 
load-star  of  all  devout  discovery  both  in  sci- 
ence and  in  speculation  ? 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  been  led  to 
make  on  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mansel, — distin- 
guished, each  in  his  way,  by  very  peculiar 
excellences, — we  hope  we  have  not  trespassed 
the  bounds  of  candour  or  of  honest  feeling  in 
what  we  have  been  induced  to  write. — Ami- 
ciis  Plato,  uiriicus  Socrates,  scd  magis  arnica 
Veritas. 
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Art.  II. — Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Gantcr- 
buri/.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.I)., 
Dean  of  Chichester.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Periods. 
•Loudon:  Bentley.     1860-02. 

In  these  goodly  vohiinos  Dr.  Uook  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  task  alike  honourable  to 
himself  and  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  which  he  values  so  highly.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  no  continuous  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  save  in  the  venerable 
pages  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
lately  that  it  has  been  possible  to  deal  in  an 
accurate  historical  manner  with  the  early 
period  of  this  history.  Access  to  the  original 
authorities  was  extremely  difficult — in  some 
cases  impracticable ;  and  the  student  was 
left  to  grope  unassisted  amid  dim,  and  fre- 
quently inconsistent  legends.  Now,  however, 
the  publication,  by  her  Majesty's  command, 
of  the  '  Monuraenta  Ilistorica  Britannica'  has 
placed  within  easy  reach,  as  gratefully  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Hook,  '  the  writings  of 
Gildas,  Nennius,  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  Asser,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Gairaar,  and  the  Annales  Cambrioe.'  The 
publications  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  the  combined  labours  of 
such  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
and  Mr.  Kenible,  have  also  contributed  largely 
to  aid  the  task  of  the  Church  historian  of 
this  early  time.  It  is  now  possible  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and 
institutions  with  a  clear  and  intelligent  in- 
sight, such  as  was  unattainable  by  the  labo- 
rious non-juring  historian,  even  if  his  vision 
had  been  more  open  and  candid  than  it 
naturally  was. 

Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  first  is 
devoted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  beginning 
with  St.  Augustine's  mission,  and  terminating 
with  the  Conquest.  The  second  comprises 
the  Anglo-Norn-%1  period,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  close  of  the  primacy  of  Stephen 
Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Dr. 
Hook  has  wisely  not  attempted  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  that  continues  to  overhang  the 
ancient  British  Church,  traditionally  planted 
by  one  of  the  apostles,  and  distinguished  be- 
yond question  from  its  Roman  successor  by 
greater  simplicity  both  of  government  and 
worship.  The  subject  is  one  that  would  well 
reward  the  application  of  some  modern  anti- 
quarian of  the  critical  school ;  but  it  presents 
too  many  difiiculties  and  uncertainties  for  the 
general  historian.  One  point,  however,  is 
clear;  and  Dr.  Hook  has  done  well  to  set  it 
forth,  both  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  of 
historical    contrast.      The   primitive  British 


Church  was  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
Church,  which,  planted  in  the  first  ages  in 
the  south  of  Gaul,  rapidly  extended  into  Ire- 
land, Wales,  the  Western  Isles,  and  many 
parts  of  South  Britain, — t!ie  Church  of  Co- 
luniba,'and  of  Columbaiuis,  the  no  less  famous 
missionary  to  the  Franks,  with  whom  the  for- 
mer is  sometimes  confounded.  '  The  few 
facts  which  are  historical,'  says  our  author, 
'  are  satisfactory  as  to  the  learning,  zeal,  and 
piety  of  this  Church,  comprising  the  Irish  or 
Scots  (for  the  latter  was  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  at  this  early 
period),  the  Caledonians,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
British.  The  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  was, 
indeed,  so  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its 
institutions,  and  the  piety  of  its  clergy  and 
monks,  that  the  island  received  the  title  of 
Insula  Sanctorum,  the  Isle  of  Saints.  The 
piety  of  the  Irish  monasteries  vi-as  as  a  re- 
freshing stream  overflowing  for  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  all  the  surrounding  country.' 

The  title  of  Dr.  Hook's  volumes  suggests, 
it  may  be  observed,  something  more  limited 
than  a  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  is  careful,  however,  to  vindicate  the  claim 
of  his  undertaking  to  be  regarded  as  such  a 
history.  'The  history  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,'  he  maintains,  'must  be  in  point 
of  fact  a  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  validity  of  this  assertion  is  not  impeached 
when  it  is  alleged  that  it  does  not  include  the 
history  of  the  northern  province,  and  of  each 
particular  diocese.  On  that  grpund,  it  might 
bo  contended  that  Hume  and  Lingard,  in 
writing  their  history  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, are  not  historians  of  the  British  Empire, 
because  a  history  of  England  does  not  include 
the  history  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  In  the 
history  of  the  Primates  of  all  England,  the 
general  history  of  the  northern  metropolitans 
is  included.  Any  special  notice  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  of  the  suflVagans  of 
either  province  is  seldom  required ;  and 
when  required,  will  be  found  either  in  the 
notes  or  in  the  appendix.'  We  do  not  mean 
to  quarrel  with  this  pretension,  although  we 
might  question  the  force  of  the  analogy  which 
our  Church  historian  suggests  betwixt  his 
own  work  and  the  histories  of  Hume  and 
Lingard.  The  plan  of  both  these  histories  is 
obviously  of  a  more  general  and  comprehen- 
sive character  than  that  suggested  by  the 
title  of  the  present  volumes,  or  which  they 
actually  follow.  The  biographical  element 
is  professedly  much  more  conspicuous  in  Dr. 
Hook's  plan.  The  successive  archbishops 
are  not  merel}',  like  Hume's  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, 'central  personages,'  around  which 
cluster  the  varied  appropriate  events  and 
principles  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong; 
but  their  '  Lives'  designedly  form  our  author's 
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subject.  He  is,  therefore,  not  exactly  in  the 
same  position  tor  doing  justice  to  the  wliole 
subject  as  either  llume  or  Lingartl.  We  are 
far,  however,  from  objecting  to  his  plan.  The 
very  prominence  of  the  biographic  and  per- 
sonal element  has  its  own  advantages.  It 
serves  to  concentrate  attention,  and  give  life 
and  character  to  the  narrative.  It  preserves 
the  interest,  which  would  be  apt  to  be  broken 
down  and  dispersed  amidst  a  multitude  of 
details,  and  a  less  select  arrangement.  In 
these  early  volumes,  at  least,  a  sufficiently 
■wide  survey  is  presented  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  church  of  England  from  the 
standing  ground  of  the  life  of  each  successive 
primate;  and  if  it  be  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend such  a  survey  as  Dr.  Hook's  work 
advances,  the  author  will  yet,  we  have  no 
doubt,  do  what  he  can  to  embrace  all  the 
complexities  of  his  subject. 

His  special  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
historian  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  con- 
siderable. To  those  who  merely  knew  Dr. 
Hook  as  a  laborious  parish  minister  and 
social  philanthropist,  or  even  as  the  author 
or  editor  of  the  '  Church  Dictionary,'  we 
fancy  that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  volumes  must  have  been  a  surprise. 
If  there  is  one  more  marked  than  another,  it 
is  the  open-minded  candour  with  which  he 
deals  with  the  events,  institutions,  and  charac- 
ters that  pass  under  his  review,  llis  own 
opinions  are  never  concealed ;  the  '  princi- 
ples,' which  give  such  an  air  of  unreasoning 
and  unhistorical  dogmatism  to  many^  of  the 
articles  of  the  '  Church  Dictionary,'  may  be 
even  here  and  there  apparent ;  but  there  is 
everywhere  much  more  apparent  in  these 
pages  the  traces  of  a  questioning,  critical, 
antl  somewhat  sceptical  mind.  There  is 
almost  a  judicial  discrimination  in  weigliing 
facts  and  estimating  character.  Neither  sen- 
timental nor  ecclesiastical  predilections  se- 
duce our  author.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  judgments,  they  are  clearly  the  result 
of  his  own  investigation  or  his  own  retlection, 
and  no  halo  of  sanctity  nor  pretence  of  right 
deters  him  from  looking  everything  straight 
in  the  face,  and  closely  scrutinizing  its  linea- 
ments. This  rigorous  spirit  of  inquest — 
keen,  severe,  occasionally  hard,  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see,  pierfeetly  impartial — per- 
vades the  volumes.  Impartiality,  combined 
with  an  evident  industry  of  research,  and  a 
clear,  calm,  and  masterly  power  of  stating  a 
case  and  arranging  a  narrative,  constitute  tlie 
chief  excellences  of  these  volumes. 

In  the  higher  qualities  of  either  philosophi- 
cal or  artistic  power  they  are  wanting.  With 
a  mind  sharp,  clear,  logical,  and,  above  all, 
ensible.  Dr.  Hook  lacks  the  comprehension 
which  vividly  seizes  and  sets  forth  principles, 


or  the  imagination  which  apprehends  and 
powerfully  reproduces  character.  His  narra- 
tive seldom  rises  above  an  ordinary  level. 
His  introductory  chapters  in  both  volumes 
are  full  of  knowledge,  and  show  how  dili- 
gently and  earnestly  he  has  laboured  at  Bis 
subject,  aud  how  well  he  comprehends  it 
from  his  own  point  of  view ;  but  they  also, 
in  the  very  attempts  at  generalization  which 
they  present,  show  strikingly  the  limits  of 
his  powers, — his  inability  to  forget  the  Pre- 
sent, and  to  realize  in  broad  and  powerful 
vision  the  course  of  the  Past.  Without  some 
strength  of  historical  imagination,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  this;  and  while  it  is  quite  true, 
as  he  himself  hints,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
imagination  may  sometimes  verge  upon  ro- 
mance rather  than  history,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  often  sheds  upon  the  latter  a  rich  and 
gleaming  light;  while  the  want  of  it  may 
leave  many  facts,  if  not  unexplored,  yet  unin- 
terpreted. They  may  be  set  forth  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  but  they  fail  to  rise  into  a 
living  image.  And  so  it  is  with  Dr.  Hook's 
'  Lives.'  They  are  descriptive  analyses,  rather 
than  life-like  portraits.  Actions  are  clearly 
recorded,  and  opinions  are  faithfully  reported  ; 
but  the  '  Lives'  are  not  presented.  In  many 
cases,  we  are  aware,  there  were  not  mate- 
rials for  doing  more  than  he  has  done ;  but 
in  other  cases  the  materials  are  abundant ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  seems  to  speak 
rather  contemptuously  of  this  function  of  the 
historian,  we  must  believe  that  if  historical 
biography  has  any  special  function  at  all,  it 
is  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  great  characters  of  for- 
mer ages. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  Dr.  Hook's 
general  qualifications  as  an  historian,  there  is 
one  point  deserving  special  remark  and  con- 
demnation :  we  mean  his  frequent  allusions 
to  recent  and  present  events  and  controver- 
sies. Some  of  his  critics,  if  we  mistake  not, 
pointed  out  how  these  allusions  marred  the 
historical  character  of  the  introductory  chap-' 
tcr  of  his  first  volume ;  but  he  has  introduced 
them  with  scarcely  less  frequency  in  his 
second  volume.  It  is  unfair  to  the  reader 
and  unfair  to  the  subject,  that,  in  considering 
the  events  and  features  of  the  Church  His- 
tory of  England,  we  should  be  continually 
reminded  that  Dr.  Hook  himself  has  been  an 
active  and  keen  observer  of  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  and  a  zealous  participator  in  many 
of  its  discussions.  The  dark  persecutions  of 
the  early  ages  recal  the  '  same  malignant 
passion  in  modern  controver.sialists,  who  dip 
their  pens  in  gall,  or  sharpen  the  arrows  of  a 
poisoned  tongue  to  wound  another's  feelings  :' 
the  holydays  of  the  Church  suggest  the  '  Ten 
Hours  Act;'  the  schemes  of  Ilildebrand,  the 
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idea  of  Mr.  Cobden — '  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  philanthropic  of  our  statesmen' — 
that  war  mii^ht  be  avoided,  and  order  main- 
tained, '  by  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
referee.'  The  Crusades  open  np  the  whole 
question  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  its  conse- 
quences, in  the  excitement  of  the  decaying 
spirit  of  chivahy,  and  the  opening  the  foun- 
tain of  benevolence  in  the  rich,  so  that  '  the 
once  'fashionable  word  economy,  a  very  good 
word  in  general,  was  buried  iu  the  grave  of 
Joseph  Hume !' 

This  course  of  allusion  bespeaks  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  pamphleteer  and  practical 
philantliropist  rather  than  of  the  historian. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  beneath,  not  only 
the  gravity — for  this  has  long  since  departed, 
— but  even  the  natural  dignity,  of  the  his- 
toric muse.  It  intrudes  upon  the  associations 
of  the  time,  witliout  imparting  liveliness  to 
the  narrative,  or  even  pointing  an?  moral  of 
compensatory  utility.  It  is  a  fault,  therefore, 
which  Dr.  Hook  would  do  well  to  avoid  in 
the  remaining  volumes  of  hi&  work. 

As  a  whole,  however,  these  two  volumes 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry 
and  mental  accomplishments,  while  they  sup- 
ply, so  far,  what  has  been  hitherto  a  deside- 
ratum, a  readable,  if  not  exactly  popular, 
history  of  the  Church  of  England.  Every 
chapter  presents  evidence  of  accuracy  and 
extent  of  research,  and  of  painstaking  ear- 
nestness to  exhibit  the  truth.  There  are  the 
marks  of  an  acute,  and  vigorous,  and  compre- 
hensive mind  evervwhere;  and  if  the  stvle  be 
deficient  in  picturesqueness,  subtlety,  or  glow, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  atl'ccta- 
tion.  Dr.  Hook  does  not  seize  the  aspects  of 
Christian  history  with  the  vivid  imaginative- 
ness of  Dr.  Stanle\',  nor  reproduce  them  with 
the  same  graphic  and  poetic  touches;  nor 
does  he  display  any  of  the  width  and  gran- 
deur of  comprehension,  philosophic  richness 
of  idea,  or  elaborate  if  somewhat  rugged 
power  of  scenic  description,  which  ])lacc  Dr. 
Milman  in  the  highest  rank  of  our  Church 
historians;  but  he  has  excellent  qualities  of 
his  own,  in  which  neither  of  his  contempora- 
ries can  be  said  to  rival  him.  He  is  pointed, 
accurate,  and  practical ;  never  deficient  in 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and 
shedding  into  every  corner  of  it,  if  not  the 
light  of  a  highly  imaginative  or  reflective 
mind,  that  dry  light  of  common  sense,  which, 
though  it  may  sometimes  disenchant  the 
past,  renders  it  for  the  most  part  intelligible, 
and  brings  it  near,  in  not  unfamiliar  guise, 
before  the  reader. 

Dr.  Hook's  first  volume,  we  have  said, 
opens  wnth  the  raissioij  of  vSt.  Augustine. 
The  history  of  this  mission, — the  character 


and  plans  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  con- 
ceived it,  and  of  Augustine  himself,  and  his 
companions,  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  .Justus,  and 
Honorius,  who  carried  it  out, — are  set  before 
us  in  a  very  clear,  honest,  and  interesting 
manner.  Dr.  Hook's  practical  sense  and 
plain  insight  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  treatment  of  this  great  epoch  in 
the  Christian  history  of  England;  and  the 
reader  will  find  something  to  learn  in  his 
pages,  and  a  fresh  meaning  shed  heie  and 
there  over  the  obscurities  of  the  Italian  mission, 
even  after  Dr.  Stanley's  iuterestin<T  lecture  in 
his  '  Historical  Memorials  of  Cauterburv.' 

Both  writers  are  freely  inclined  to  credit 
the  good  old  story  of  the  three  English 
youths,  seen  by  Gregory  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  slave-market  at  Rome.  The  fair  com- 
plexion, light  flaxen  hair,  and  expressive 
countenances  of  the  youths,  struck  the  monk 
of  St.  Andrew  as  he  passed  on  his  way.  They 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  swarthy 
visage  and  dark  hair  of  the  slaves  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  or  of  Syria,  to  which  he  was 
more  accustomed.  Gregory  seems  to  have 
had  all  his  life  great  love  for  children,  and  a 
peculiar  tenderness  of  heart.  He  stopped 
and  inquired  who  they  were.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  Pagans,  and  he  sighed  that 
'faces  so  full  of  light  and  brightness  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.' 
He  was  further  informed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  nation  called  'Angles'  or  English  ;  and 
he  jovfidlv  responded,  with  that  love  for  a 
pun  which  seems  to  have  been  an  inveterate 
characteristic  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic, 
'  Well  are  they  called  Angles,  for  they  have 
the  faces  of  angels,  and  they  ought  to  be 
fellow-heirs  of  the  angels  in  heaven.'  His 
further  inquiries  only  increased  his  interest 
in  them,  as  they  fed  his  love  for  verbal 
pleasantry.  He  was  told  they  were  Deirans, 
— natives  of  the  district  between  the  Huniber 
and  the  Tyne,  then  known  as  Deira.  '  llightly 
are  they  so  called,'  he  said,  'plucked  as  they 
are  from  the  anger  of  God  (de  ira  Dei),  and 
invited  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.'  The  name 
of  their  king,  'Ella,'  suggested  that  they 
would  yet  sing  'Alleluia.' 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  story — and  these  details,  strange 
as  they  may  seem,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Gregory — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  attention  of  the  Roman  monk, 
long  before  he  had  advanced  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  hail  been  excited  towards  the 
Saxons  in  England,  and  the  means  of  con- 
verting them  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  had 
even  himself  set  out,  with  a  few  of  his  monk- 
ish brethren,  to  undertake  the  work  of  their 
conversion.  The  "populace  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, bv  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  raised 
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a  wild  commotion  at  his  departiiro,  and  the 
Pope  was  forced  to  send  messengers  to  recal 
him.  Many  years*  elapsed  before  he  was 
able  to  do  anything  to  carry  out  bis  wishes. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  himself  elected 
Pope ;  his  cares  had  become  enlarged  ;  but 
he  did  not  forget  his  early  desire.  He  em- 
ployed an  agent  to  procure  him  English 
slaves,  whom  he  intended  to  emancipate,  and 
train  for  the  work  of  missionaries  to  their 
own  countrymen.  But  this  plan  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and,  returning  to  his  old  monastery  on 
the  Cffilian  Hill,  he  selected  one  of  tlie  breth- 
ren, with  forty  companions,  to  form  a  band 
of  missionaries  to  go  forth  to  conquer  Eng- 
land to  the  Cross. 

Augustine,  the  leader  of  this  '  Italian  band,' 
is  by  no  means  a  hero  as  he  stands  depicted 
in  Dr.  Hook's  pages.  Perhaps  our  author 
has  dealt  somewiiat  hardly  with  him,  as  with 
all  the  early  Italian  bishops.  Their  lack  of 
courage,  their  insolent  and  high-handed  in- 
trusion of  their  own  customs  upon  the  British 
Church,  and  their  personal  assumption  of  su- 
periority over  the  bishops  of  the  latter,  are 
all  exposed  by  him  with  a  somewhat  unspar- 
ing hand.  The  imagination  scarcely  finds 
any  aspects  of  magnanimity  or  sacred  gran- 
deur to  rest  upon  in  his  picture  of  the  persons 
and  characters  of  the  founders  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church. 

Augustine  and  his  companions,  having  set 
out  on  their  journey,  and  crossed  the  Oallic 
Alps  into  Provence,  began  to  fail  in  their 
purpose.  They  were  disappointed  in  their 
reception  by  the  Church  in  th'e  south  of 
Gaul.  Difficulties  and  dangers  seemed  to 
surround  them  on  all  sides;  and  their  leader, 
instead  of  emboldening  them  by  his  example, 
suggested  the  cowardly  thought  of  return. 
He  himself  did  return  to  Rome  to  pray  Gre- 
gory to  release  them  from  their  vows,  and  to 
relinquish  a  project  which  they  regarded  as 
hopeless.  But  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to  be 
moved  so  easily  from  his  long-cherished  pur- 
pose. He  mildly  but  firmly  admonished  his 
faithless  disciple,  and  sent  him  forth  once 
more  on  his  journey,  the  bearer  of  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  letter: — 'Gregory,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God,  to  the  servants 
of  the  Lord. — Forasmuch  as  it  were  better 
not  to  begin  a  good  work,  than  to  think  of 
desisting  from  that  which  has  been  begun,  it 
behoves  you,  my  beloved  sons,  to  accomplish 
the  good  work,  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  you  have  undertaken.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, the  toil  of  the  journey  nor  the  tongues 
of  evil-speaking  men  deter  you  ;  but  with  all 

*  Thfl  mention  of  '  F.llii,'  I)r.  Stanley  remarks, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  story  before  58S.  The  mis- 
sion oi  Augustine  took  place  in  51)7. 


possible  earnestness  and  zeal  perform  that 
which,  by  God's  direction,  you  have  under- 
taken, being  assured  that  much  labour  is  fol- 
lowed by  greater  eternal  reward.  When 
Augustine,  your  Provost,  returns  (whom  we 
have  also  constituted  your  Abbot),  humbly 
obey  him  in  all  things,  knowing  that  whatso- 
ever you  shall  do  by  his  direction  will  in  all 
respects  be  profitable  to  j-our  souls.  May 
Almighty  God  protect  yon  with  His  grace, 
and'  grant  that  I  may  in  the  heavenly  coun- 
try see  the  fruits  of  your  labour,  inasmuch 
as,  though  I  cannot  toil  with  you,  I  may  par- 
take in  the  joy  of  the  reward,  because  I  am 
willing  to  labour.  God  keep  you  in  safety, 
my  beloved  sons.  Dated  the  10th  of  the 
Kalends  of  August,'  etc.  (23d  July,  59G). 

Thus  fortified  by  the  faith  and  encourage- 
ment of  one  to  whom  all  Christendom  looked 
with  respect,  the  missionaries  pursued  their 
way  from  Aix  to  Aries,  from  Aries  to  Vienne, 
and  onward  by  Tours  to  the  coast.  In  au- 
tumn they  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
although  at  what  spot  exactly — Ebbe's  Fleet 
or  elsewhere — is  matter  of  doubt.  They 
sent  forward  their  interpreters  to  the  King, 
Ethelbert,  and  awaited  his  message  in  great 
anxietv: 

Ethelbert  was  not  only  King  of  Kent,  but 
he  had,  moreover,  extended  a  kind  of  impe- 
rial authoi-ity  as  far  as  the  Humber.  He 
was  married  to  Bertha,  a  French  princess 
and  a  Christian.  On  her  marriage  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  she  should  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion  ;  and  she  had 
accordingly  brought  with  her,  as  her  chap- 
lain, Liudhard,  a  French  bishop.  A  small 
chapel  outside  of  Canterbury,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship by  the  Britons,  had  been  assigned  to 
her,  and  consecrated  afresh  by  the  name  of 
St.  Martin.  The  fact  of  the  Queen  being  a 
Christian,  is  no  doubt  the  turning-point  of 
the  whole  history.  The  mind  of  the  King 
had  been  prepared,  if  not  to  welcome  the 
strangers,  yet  to  receive  them  courteously, 
and  to  listen  with  respect  to  what  they  had 
to  say.  He  returned  a  message,  that  he 
would  grant  them  an  interview  ;  and  Augus- 
tme,  if  neither  a  very  intrepid  nor  highly 
eidightened  man,  at  least  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities.  The  King 
desired  that  the  meeting  should  be  in  the 
open  air;  he  had  some  suspicion  of  magical 
arts,  and  wished  to  see  everything  clearly 
with  his  own  eyes,  an<l  form  his  own  calm 
decision.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  as  his  words  will  immedi- 
ately show.  Augustine  arranged  his  monks 
in  procession,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head, 
— his  tall  and  commanding  figure  conspicu- 
ous amoufif  the  rest.     He  was'hio-her  than 
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an}'  of  liis  people,  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards.'  There  was  carried  before  him  a 
silver  cross,  and  a  large  picture  of  Christ, 
painted  and  gilded  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time  ;  and  as  the  missionaries  slowly 
advanced,  they  chanted,  under  the  guidance 
of  Ilonorius,  Gregory's  own  pupil,  one  of 
those  deeply  solemn  litanies  known  to  after 
ages  as  Gregorian,  and  which,  heard  for  the 
first  time  by  Barbarian  ears,  must  have  deeply 
impi-essed  them. 

The  King  gave  them  a  respectful  welcome; 
invited  the  missionaries  to  be  seated ;  while 
Augustine  himself,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  oak  wdiich  canopied  the  royal  retinue, 
proclaimed  by  his  interpreters  'how  the  mer- 
cifal  Jesus,  by  His  own  passion,  redeemed 
this  guilty  world,  and  opened  to  believing 
men  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
The  answer  of  the  King  was  a  very  memora- 
ble one,  and  well  deserves  to  be  quoted  for 
its  rare  sense.  It  almost  merits  the  com- 
mendation of  Dr.  Stanley,  'that  it  contains 
the  seeds  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Eng- 
lish character.'  '  Very  fair,'  said  he, '  are  the 
words  you  have  uttered,  and  the  promises 
you  make.  But  to  us  these  things  are  new, 
and  their  full  meaning  I  do  not  understand. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  my  assent  to  them, 
and  renounce  the  customs  which  I  have  so 
long  observed  with  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  But  you  have  come  from  far.  You 
are  strangers.  And  I  clearly  perceive  that 
your  sole  wish  and  only  object  is  to  com- 
municate to  us  what  you  believe  to  be  good 
and  true.  You  shall  not  be  molested.  You 
shall  be  hospitably  entertained.  We  will 
make  provision  for  your  maintenance.  And 
we  do  not  prohibit  you  from  uniting  to  your 
society  any  persons  whom  you  may  persuade 
to  embrace  your  ftiith.' 

It  was. impossible  that  Augustine  and  his 
companions  could  have  made  a  fairer  begin- 
ning. They  were  allowed  to  settle  peace- 
fully ;  the  Queen's  Church  of  St.  Martin  was 
assigned  to  them,  where  they  might  worship  ; 
and  the  King's  lieart  was  already  disposed 
towards  them.  In  this  time  of  trial  they 
conducted  themselves  with  consistent  simpli- 
city and  right  judgment.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  people 
in  the  Gospel,  and  laboured  affectionately 
and  without  ceasing  to  win  them  to  Christ. 
Their  labours  were  soon  rewarded.  On  the 
2d  of  June  597,  Ethelbert  openly  declared 
himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized.  In 
this  great  crisis,  however,  his  moderation  and 
his  sense  did  not  forsake  him.  He  caused  it 
to  be  announced,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
compel  others  to  follow  his  example ;  for  he 
had  learned,  says  Bede — a  lesson  which  so 
many  in  later  .ages  have  found  it  so  hard  to 


learn — 'that  the  service  of  Christ  ought  to 
be  voluntary.' 

The  example  of  Ethelbert,  whatever  might 
be  his  toleration,  could  not  fail  to  spread 
widely.  Without  the  intervention  of  the 
miraculous  agencies  which,  by  the  time  of 
Bede,  had  become  associated  with  the  event, 
there  was  enough  in  the  natural  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  account  for  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  the  people.  The  Witan  assembled, 
and  passed  the  laws,  known  as  the  Dooms  of 
Ethelbert,  which  recognised  Christianity  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kent.  Crowds  flocked  to  be  baptized. 
Gregory  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Patriarch 
EuloLcius,  that  ten  thousand  were  baptized  in 
one  day.  Nothing,  so  far,  could  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  mission  ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  gentle  Gregory  must  have  been 
moved  when  he  heard  of  the  accomplishmeat 
of  his  long-cherished  purpose.  The  mission- 
aries, with  others  who  came  from  Rome  to 
join  them,  were  established  within  the  walls 
of  Canterbury.  The  King  even  gave  up  his 
palace  to  Augustine  for  a  residence;  and  on 
the  'adjacent  ground  the  foundations  of  the 
first  cathedral  were  laid. 

The  Church  not  only  prospered  in  Kent, 
but  it  spread  into  Essex.  The  King  of  Essex, 
who  was  Ethelbert's  nephew,  sought  the  aid 
of  the  missionaries;  and  Mellitus  and  others 
were  despatched  to  preach  and  organize  the 
Church  there.  Mellitus  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  London,  and  restored  the  Churches 
of  St.  I'aul's  and  Westminster,  which  had 
been  formerly  consecrated  by  the  Celtic 
bishops.  Augustine  himself  became  Arch- 
bishop, and  received  the  pallium  from  his 
friend  and  master  Gregor}'. 

The  difficulties  of  Augustine  only  began 
when  he  found  himself  exalted  to  this  high 
position  ;  and  the  capacities  not  merely  of  si 
faithful  and  zealous  preacher,  but  of  an  eccle- 
siastical superintendent  and  politician,  were 
demanded  of  him.  His  first  perplexity  was 
a  slight  one.  He  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
lituruv  he  should  use  in  the  newly  erected 
churches.  There  were,  it  is  well  known,  four 
principal  liturgies  in  the  early  Church, — the 
liturVjv  of  St.  James,  which  was  followed 
generallv  in  the  Eastern  chnrches,  —  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  followed  in 
Eicypt  and  Abvssinia, — the  Roman,  claiming 
the  authority  of  St.  Peter, — and  the  Gnilican, 
derived  probably,  through  Irenanis,  from 
Ephesus  and  St.  John.  In  the  small  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  reserved  to  the  Queen,  the 
Galilean  liturgy  had  been  hitherto  observed. 
Augustine — a  genuine  Roman — liked  neither 
the  (iallican  liturgy  nor  the  Galilean  bishops, 
although  he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
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who  alone  amongst  tliem  remained  in  direct 
communion  with  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  care  to  displease  the  Queen,  by 
the  summary  substitution  of  the  Roman  in- 
stead of  the  Gallican  liturgy.  In  his  difficulty 
he  consulted  Gregory,  who  gave  hiu),  as  he 
always  did,  sound  and  catholic  advice,  the 
spirit  of  which  it  would  have  been  well  for 
him  to  have  followed,  not  only  on  this,  but 
on  subsequent  occasions.  He  advised  him,  in 
arranging  the  service  of  the  English  Church, 
'not  to  tie  himself  down  to  the  lioman  ritual, 
or  to  the  Gallican,  or  to  any  other,  but  to  se- 
lect out  of  every  church  what  is  pious,  reli- 
gious, and  right,  and  so  to  form  a  new  liturgy 
for  the  Church  of  England' — an  English 
liturgy  ;  for,  he  added,  in  allusion  to  Augus- 
tiue's  too  narrow  attachment  to  everything 
Italian,  'things  are  not  to  be  valued  on  ac- 
count of  places,  but  places  for  the  good  things 
they  contain.' 

Augustine's  chief  difficulties  and  failure 
regarded  his  treatment  of  the  surviving  bish- 
ops of  the  British  Church.  It  would  have 
requii'ed  not  a  little  wisdom  and  gentleness, 
mingled  with  firmness,  to  harmonize  the  rela- 
tions between  tlie  new  Italian  and  the  old 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  elements.  Augustine 
mistook  obstinacy  for  firmness,  and  an  asser- 
tion of  Ills  persona!  supremacy  verging  ou 
insolence  for  the  appropriate  dignity  of  his 
pftsition.  The  results  were  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  British  bishops  assem- 
bled twice  with  him  in  conference.  They 
seemed  disposed,  if  not  to  surrender  their 
peculiar  customs,*  yet  to  unite  under  his  pri- 
macy, if  he  had  only  treated  them  with  con- 
siderate regard.  But  he  insisted  on  the  re- 
cognition of  his  primacy,  while  as  yet  the 
subject  was  only  under  discussion.  lie  re- 
ftised  to  rise  up  to  meet  them  when  they 
appeared.  They  were  justly  indignant.  They 
would  concede  nothing.  They  positively  re- 
fused to  I'eceive  him  as  their  metropolitan. 
'If,  while  they  were  equals,'  they  said,  'he 
would  not  treat  them  with  respect,  what  were 
they  to  expect  if  they  elected  him  their  supe- 
rior, and  took  the  vow  of  canonical  obe- 
dience?' 

Augustine,  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance, 
lost  a  great  opportunity,  and  balked  tlie  full 
hopes  of  his  master,  who  had  contemplated 
the  conversion  of  all  England,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  metropolitans  with  four  suf- 
fragans, llis  own  primacy  was  not  destined 
to  extend  beyond  London  and  Rochester. 
His  letters  to  Gi-ogory,  and  the  puerile  ques- 
tions to  which  he  seeks  answer,  show  the 


*  The  observation  of  Eiietcr  nnd  tlie  form  of  the 
tonsure  were  the  two  niuin  usages  of  the  Celtic 
Chureli,  distiuguishiug  it  I'rora  the  Italian. 


limits  of  his  mind,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
character.  Yet  withal  there  are  few  who 
have  been  permitted  to  do  such  a  work  as 
he  did, — a  work  with  which  his  name  will 
stand  immemorially  associated. 

After  Augustine's  death,  the  Italian  mis- 
sion passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  at- 
taining a  temporary  success  as  far  north  as 
Nortliumbria;  but  ere  long  sinking  into 
weakness,  and  almost  verging  ou  extinction. 
Laurentius,  who  had  been  one  of  Augustine's 
companions  from  the  beginning,  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  conciliatory  and  gracious  spirit  than 
his  friend,  and  he  laboured  faithfully  to  re- 
pair the  errors  which  the  former  had  com- 
mitted in  his  intercourse  with  the  Celtic 
bishops.  But  the  opportunities  of  Augustine 
could  not  be  recalled.  His  arrogance  and 
indiscretion  had  left  bitter  traces.  The 
Churches  of  Ireland  and  Gaul  made  common 
cause  with  that  of  Britain,  and  deeply  re- 
sented the  insults  to  which  its  bishops  had 
been  subjected.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  when  Bishop  Dagan  arrived  in 
the  island  from  the  Gallican  Abbot  Colum- 
banus,  he  refused  not  only  to  hold  church 
communion  with  the  Italian  missionaries,  but 
even  to  accept  their  hospitality,  and  to  eat 
with  them  in  private.  Laurentius  did  what 
he  could,  issued  a  conciliatory  pastoral  letter, 
and  refrained  from  all  attempts  to  intrude  the 
Roman  'customs'  upon  the  reluctant  Britons. 
He  did  not  accomplish  much  himself,  but  he 
paved  the  way  for  future  union. 

l)ifficulties  of  a  more  pressing  kind  speedily 
assailed  him.  The  good  and  wise  Ethelbert 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Eadbald,  for  a  time  abjured  the 
faith,  and  laid  a  persecuting  hand  upon  the 
Church.  A  pious  deception  of  ^the  Arch- 
bishop, however,  restored  him  to  the  faith  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  circumstance,  as  related 
by  Bede,  involves  a  deception,  which  ma}', 
perhaps,  be  only  the  invention  of  later  cre- 
dulity. The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hook 
deals  with  this  event  may  be  cited  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  candour  and  plain-speaking  sense, 
as  well  as  of  his  method  of  treating  the  mi- 
raculous element,  so  largely  pervading  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  which  his  'Lives' 
are  based.  Laurentius,  according  to  Bede, 
was  about  to  fly  from  his  post,  encompassed 
as  it  had  become  with  dangers.  Many  of  his 
associates  had  already  departed.  'But  on 
the  Tiight  preceding  his  departure,'  Bede  con- 
tiTuies,  '  exhausted  by  weeping  and  praying, 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  which  he  had 
expressly  desired  to  be  strewed  for  him  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'anI,  and 
fell  asleep.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the 
I'riuco  of  the  Apostles  appeared  to  him,  and 
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having  scourged  liim  much  anj  long,  de- 
maiulcd  of  him  with  apostolical  sternness  wliat 
he  meant  by  deserting  tlio  flock  which  lie 
had  himself  committed  to  his  care,  and  to 
whom  he  meant  to  consign  those  sheep  of 
Christ  that  he  was  leaving  in  the  midst  of 
wolves.  "Are  you,"  he  said,  "forgetful  of 
m}'  example,  who  endnred  for  the  crown  of 
Christ,  bonds,  stripes,  imprisonment,  tortures, 
yea  death  itself,  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the  enemies  of 
Christ  ?"  Animated  by  tliese  stripes  and 
wounds,  as  soon  as  it  was  morning,  Lauren- 
tius  repairs  to  the  King,  and,  uncovering, 
reveals  to  him  his  lacerated  body.  Over- 
whelmed with  astonishment,  the  King  de- 
manded who  he  was  wlio  dared  thus  to  treat 
so  great  a  man.  When  he  was  told  that  for 
his  own  soul's  sake  the  Bishop  had  suffered 
these  things,  and  had  been  so  severely  chas- 
tised by  the  apostle  of  Christ,  he  was  greatly 
terrified,  and  straightway  anathematizing  all 
idolatiy,  and  renouncing  his  unholy  marriage, 
he  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  w^as  bap- 
tized, and  in  all  things  from  that  time,  by 
word  and  by  deed,  he  laboured  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  Church.' 

'I  treat  this,' continues  Dr.  Hook,  'as  I 
treated  Bede's  account  of  Augustine's  mi- 
racle. Bedo  recorded  very  properl)-  the  tra- 
dition of  the  churcli  of  Canterbury  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  but  many  years  had  elapsed  before 
what  had  been  gaining  strength  by  oral  tra- 
dition was  consigned  to  writing.  As  the 
statement  here  stands,  it  was  no  miracle,  but 
simply  an  imposture  and  a  lie.  If  Lauren- 
tius  had  intended  to  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  Eadbald,  he  would  hardly  have  ordered 
his  bed  to  be  made  iu'the  church  ;  he  would 
have  lacerated  himself,  or  caused  some  monk 
to  lacerate  him  in  private.  But  nothing  is 
more  nafural  than  that  he  should  require  the 
straw  to  be  strewn  in  the  church,  and  that 
there,  near  the  grave  of  his  friend,  he  should 
desire  to  pass  the  last  sad  night  of  his  so- 
journ in  England  ;  nothing  more  likely  than 
that,  with  a  reproaching  conscience,  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  receive  the  castigation  he 
deserved  ;  and  few  things  more  probable  than 
that,  through  the  energy  of  his  eloquence, 
when  repeating  the  fearful  dream  to  Eadbald, 
he  should  convert  a  king,  whose  own  con- 
science was  reproaching  him  for  having  vio- 
lated the  precepts  and  forsaken  the  example 
of  an  honoured  father.' 

Laurontius  did  not  long  survive  the  re- 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Kent.  He 
had  saved  the  mission  from  destruction,  with 
or  without  a  miracle,  by  his  timely  visit  to 
the  King;  but  it  made  no  progress,  neither 
under  his  own  primacy  nor  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mellitus,   who  was   advanced   to   be 


metropolitan  after  his  death.  Both  their 
])rimacies  only  extended  to  twenty  years. 
The  incumbency  of  the  fourth  primate, 
Justus,  althounjh  he  was  scarcely  himself  a 
more  distinguished  person,  was  destined  to 
be  more  illustrious.  Justus  had  accompanied 
Laurentius,  when  he  returned  from  Home  in 
001,  to  join  the  Canterbury  mission.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and 
during  the  temporary  persecution  by  Ead- 
bald he  had  disgracefully  fled,  along  with 
Mellitus,  to  France.  This  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  advancement  of  both  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  necessities  of 
the  times  did  not  leave  much  choice  even  for 
so  high  an  office. 

The  great  event  which  marked  the  primacy 
of  Justus  was  the  extension  of  the  Kentish 
mission  to  Northumbria.  The  course  of  the 
event  is  not  very  clear,  although  the  agents 
stand  out  distinctly  enough.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  Edwin  of  Deira,- — how 
he  was  persecuted  by  his  predecessor  on  the 
throne  of  Northumbria,  and  fled  in  his  straits 
to  the  court  of  Redwald,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  Here  he  encountered  Paulinus,  one 
of  the  Italian  missionaries,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  East  Anglia,  although 
the  King  had  turned  from  the  tailh  into 
which  he  had  been  baptized  to  his  old  idol- 
atry. Entreated  to  deliver  up  Edwin  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemy,  Redwald  hesitjjted 
what  to  do  ;  while  Edwin,  desiring  shelter, 
but  ready  for  flight,  sat  sad  and  solitary  on  a 
stone  seat  at  the  palace-gate.  As  he  sat 
there,  Paulinus  found  him  out,  and,  professing 
to  foretell  the  decision  of  the  King,  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  assurance  of  his  safety. 
He  ventured  also  to  hint  that  an  illustrious 
destiny  awaited  him,  and  took  him  bound 
that,  should  the  prophecy  prove  true,  he 
would  then  give  heed  to  the  prophet  who  had 
mysteriously  counforted  him. 

In  due  time  Edwin  regained  his  rights, 
and  married  Ethelburga,  the  sister  of  Ead- 
bald of  Kent,  in  whose  train  Patdinus  came 
to  Northumbria  as  her  chaplain.  Seizing  a  * 
favourable  opportunity,  he  reminded  the  King 
of  his  promise  to  the  unknown  prophet  as  he 
sat  at  the  palace-gate  of  Redwalil.  Moved 
by  the  event,  Edwin  assembled  his  "Witan, 
and  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity was  fully  discussed.  Bedo  has  pre- 
served an  account  of  the  proceedings;  and 
they  are  deeply  interesting,  both  in  them- 
selves and  their  results.  The  first  speaker  on 
the  subject' was  Coifi,  the  chief  priest  of  the 
Northumbrians.  It  is' likely  that  he  had 
been  already  tampered  with  by  the  mission- 
aries ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  _ 
easy,  worldly  turn  of  mind,  to  whom  the  only 
use  of  religion  was  to  secure  worldly  good. 
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He  had  not  found  the  old  religion  serviceable 
in  this  way.  'If  the  gods  were  good  for 
anything,  they  would  assist  liim,  who  had 
bee'n  most  careful  to  serve  them,'  he  argued  ; 
'but  he  had  not  found  much  good  from  them 
in  his  own  experience.  If,  therefore,'  he  ad- 
dressed the  King,  '  you  find  these  new  doc- 
trines which  are  preached  to  us  more  effi- 
cacious, it  only  remains  for  us  to  receive  them 
•without  delay.'  The  speech  of  another  of 
the  ancient  men  of  Northumbria  is  of  a  far 
nobler  tone,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  its 
expressive  significance.  It  seems  to  open  a 
glimpse  into  the  deeper  thonghtfulnoss  of 
those  Saxon  times,  and  to  show  what  pro- 
found sadness  there  was  felt  to  be  in  human 
life  then,  not  less  than  in  more  reflective 
ages.     '  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earth, 

0  King,'  says  this  Saxon  sage,  '  seems  to  me, 
in  comparison  of  that  time  which  is  unknown 
to  us,  like  to  the  swift  fliglit  of  a  sparrow 
through  the  room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper 
in  winter  with  your  ealdermen  and  thanes, — 
a  good  fire  having  been  lit  in  the  midst,  and 
the  room  made  warm  thereby,  whilst  storms 
of  rain  and  snow  rage  abroad  :  the  sparrow, 

1  say,  flying  in  at  one  door,  and  immediately 
out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  within,  is  safe 
from  the  wintry  storm  ;  but  a  short  space  of 
fair  weather  soon  passed  over,  he  immediate- 
ly vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark 
winter  again.  So  this  life  appears  for  a  short 
space  ;  but  of  what  went  before,  or  what  is 
to  follow,  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If,  there- 
fore, this  new  doctrine  contains  something 
more  certain,  it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  bo 
followed.' 

This  was  the  general  tone  of  the  assembly. 
All  seemed  moved  by  the  spirit  of  change. 
None  stood  up  earnestly  for  the  old  faith. 
On  the  motion  of  Coifi,  Paulinus  was  intro- 
duced, and  preached  to  them  the  Gospel  : 
'That  they  should  turn  from  these  vanities 
unto  the  living  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein.'  The  King  declared  himself  a  be- 
liever ;  Coifi  made  himself  conspicuous  as  an 
iconoclast  of  idolatry  ;  and  Christianity  was 
declared  to  be  the  established  religion  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south  of  Saxondom. 

The  fabric  thus  hastily  raised,  however, 
was  as  hastily  demolished.  King  Edwin  was 
baptized  at  York  on  Easter-day  G27  ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  6.33,  he  had  lost 
both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  fatal 
field  of  Hatfield  Chase,  not  far  from  Don- 
caster.  The  pagan  Penda  hatod  the  Chris- 
tians and  their  God  ;  and,  by  his  ruthless 
cruelty,  soon  extirpated  the  infant  Church  of 
Northumbria.  Paulinus,  with  that  lack  of 
devotedness  characteristic  of  all  the  Italian 
missionaries,  fled  into  Kent  with  the  widowed 


Queen  and  her  children,  and  there  was  glad 
to  hide  his  diminished  greatness  in  the  small 
see  of  Rochester. 

The  conversion  of  the  northern  Saxons 
was  destined  to  come,  not  from  the  Roman 
mission,  but  from  the  despised  Celtic  Church. 
Everywhere  in  the  west  the  Celtic  mission- 
aries, with  Columba  at  their  head,  showed  a 
persevering  courage  and  high-hearted  faith 
superior  to  the  Italians.  Extending  tlicm- 
selves  from  Scotland,  they  colonized  Lindis- 
farne,  as  they  had  done  lona,  and  grailnally 
spread  the  truth  once  more  throughout  North- 
umbria. Aidan,  a  disciple  of  Columba,  was 
the  great  apostle  of  this  movement.  As  if 
to  show  his  determination  to  have  no  conneo 
tion  with  the  Gregorian  missionaries,  he 
established  his  see  at  Lindisfarne,  and  not  at 
York. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  what  extent  the 
stream  of  Christian  evangelization  spread 
into  England  from  the  north,  rather  than 
from  the  south, — from  the  holy  islands  of 
lona  and  Lindisfarne,  rather  than  from  Rome 
or  Canterbury, — by  Celtic,  rather  than  by 
Italian  agenc}'.  Middle  Anglia  was  convert- 
ed by  Celtic  missionaries,  and  Lichfield  esta- 
blished as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  without  au}- 
reforence  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Essex  was  regained  to  the  Church,  after  the 
flight  of  Mellitus  from  London,  by  Finan,  a 
disciple  of  Aidan.  And  even  Sussex,  so  close 
to  Kent,  owed  the  Gospel  to  a  north-country- 
man, Wilfrid,  acting  independently  of  the 
Canterbury  mission,  although  espousing  its 
side  in  the  rivalry  between  the  two  churches. 

But  notwithstanding  the  higher  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  Celtic  Church,  there  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  in  favour  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Church  at  Canterbury.  It  grew 
stronger,  in  some  respects,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  weakness  of  its  personal  representatives. 
So  soon  as  they  ceased  to  provoke  opposition, 
the  natural  influence  of  Rome,  which  they 
represented,  began  to  tell  everywhere  through- 
out England.  There  was  a  general  desire  to 
look  to  Rome  with  respect ;  the  assumption, 
upon  which  all  its  pretensions  rested,  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  St.  Peter's 
successor,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  even 
in  the  Celtic  Church.  When  this  was  in 
any  degree  admitted,  there  remained  little  to 
fight  for.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that 
the  tendency  to  political  centralization 
throughout  England  favoured  the  idea  of 
Church  unity.  The  appointment  of  a  Saxon, 
Frithona — who  assumed  the  Latin  appellation 
of  Deusdedit — to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
greatly  hastened  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Deusdedit  put  himself  into  direct  communi- 
cation  with   the  Celtic  party,  and  laboured 
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with  such  success  in  the  work  of  conciliation, 
that  he  is  found  presiding  at  the  dedication 
of  Saxuli^s  monastery  at  Peterborousili,  sur- 
rounded by  prelates  and  princes  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  all  lookiug  with  respect  to 
his  authority. 

This  change  advanced,  it  may  be  imagined, 
more  slowly,  and  amidst  more  difficulties,  in 
the  north  than  in  the  south.  So  long  as 
Aidan  or  Finan  lived,  it  made  no  progress. 
Thoy  were  stoutly  resolved  to  maintain  tlieir 
peculiar  customs  and  ritual,  and  to  yield  in 
nothing  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  when 
Colraan  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne, 
the  famous  conference  or  synod  at  Whitby — 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Streanesheale — 
was  held,  and  the  whole  subject  brought 
under  discussion.  Kemblc  calls  the  assembly 
a  Wittenagemot.  Wilkins,  in  his  'Concilia,' 
regards  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  It  pro- 
bably united  both  characters.  The  King  pre- 
sided. Churchmen  and  nobles,  and  even 
ladies — Hilda,  the  celebrated  Abbess  of 
Hartlepool,  and  then  of  Whitby,  is  mention- 
ed— were  present.  The  question  discussed 
was,  virtually,  lona  or  Rome.  Colman  de- 
fended the  customs  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as 
derived  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Wil- 
frid, a  young  Saxon — of  whose  activity  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  in  Sussex  we  have  al- 
ready heard,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Celtic  Church,  but  had  become  a  violent 
partisan  of  everything  Roman — conducted 
the  debate  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  subtlety  and  elo- 
quence, and  speedily  overwhelmed  the  good, 
but  not  very  clever.  Bishop  by  his  arguments. 
Especially  that  argument  as  to  the  priority  of 
Peter  among  the  apostles — based  on  a  misap- 
plication of  the  famous  text,  'Thou  art  Peter,' 
etc. — made  a  strong  impression.  The  King 
could  not  withstand  its  force,  and  inquired, 
'  Is  it  true  or  not,  Colman,  that  these  words 
were  spoken  to  Peter  by  our  Lord  ? '  Col- 
man could  not  deny  this.  'Then,'  said  the 
King,  '  can  yon  show  any  such  power  given 
to  your  Columba  ? '  Colman  was  forced  to 
confess  he  could  not.  'Then,' said  the  King, 
'I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  not  stand  opposed 
to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
The  cause  of  Rome,  as  on  many  future  occa- 
sions, triumphed  by  ungenerous  misrepresent- 
ation and  false  logic.  Colman  retired  from 
the  contest,  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  left 
the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  partisans  of 
the  Roman  Church.  The  see  was  transferred 
again  to  York,  as  in  the  days  of  Paulinus ; 
and  the  country  soon  became  united  ecclesi- 
astically, as  well  as  politically.  Ncander 
mourns  over  this  issue  of  the  Whitby  con- 
ference. '  Had  the  Scottish  tendency  pre- 
vailed,' he  thinks,  '  Ensrland  would  have  ob- 


tained a  more  free  Church  constitution.'  But 
this  is  doubtful.  Rome  was  destined,  sooner 
or  later,  to  prevail.  The  Celtic  Church,  with 
all  its  excellences,  sank  ere  long  into  inactiv- 
ity and  ignorance,  and  was  supplanted,  cen- 
turies after,  even  in  its  primitive  scats,  by  the 
more  aggressive  and  less  pure  form  of  Roman 
Christianity. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  England  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Canterbury  mission.  The  story 
has  many  elements  of  interest ;  and,  as  we 
have  said  already,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  told  before  bv  such  critical  dis- 
crimination, and  plain,  forcible  power  of  nar- 
rative, as  by  Dr.  Hook.  There  is  no  part  of 
his  two  volumes  more  interesting.  We  must 
now  hurry,  however,  over  the  remainder  of 
his  first  volume. 

The  annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cliurch 
present,  subsequently  to  the  conference  at 
Whitby,  three  important  stages  of  develop- 
ment, respectively  signalized  by  the  names  of 
Theodorus  (G68),  AU'red  (877),  and  Dunstan 
(959). 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  for  the  Church 
of  England,  that  as  soon  as  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  consolidating  into  a  single  sys- 
tem, it  should  have  secured  the  service  of  so 
distinguished  a  metropolitan  as  Theodorus  of 
Tarsus,  a  man  not  only  of  great  scholai'ship, 
but  of  high  administrative  ability,  and  clear 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  his  time.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  subtleties  of  the 
Antiochian  theologv,  and  had  preserved  his 
orthodoxy  amidst  all  the  heats  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  Vitalian,  to  whom  the  ap- 
pointment had  been  committed,  he  accepted 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  no  wish  but  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  best  could  ;  and  to  his  min- 
gled zeal,  wisdom,  and  prudence  the  Church 
of  England  owes  not  only  its  parochial  organ- 
ization, but  the  commencement  of  that  higher 
education,  which  Alfred,  and  afterwards  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  and  King  Henry  VI ,  es- 
tablished on  such  broad  and  lasting  founda- 
tions. Hitherto  there  had  been  nothing  of 
the  character  of  parishes.  The  clergy  lived, 
in  the  monasteries  established  at  Canterbury, 
Lindisfarne,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  from  thence 
went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  towns 
in  the  plain,  or  the  villages  among  the  moun- 
tains. They  would  be  absent  for  weeks  on 
these  missionary  errands,  and  frequently  be 
exposed  to  great  perils  by  land  and  water. 
It  was  the  hardihood  and  devotedness  of  .the 
Celtic  missionaries  in  these  excursions  that 
gave  them  such  great  success,  and  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  various  quar- 
ters where  the  Italians  could  find  little  or  no 
footing.     But  the  same  qualities  were  by  no 
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means  so  serviceable  in  guiding  and  ordering 
the  Church  where  it  had  already  been  esta- 
blished. The  political  ability  and  the  more 
cosmopolitan  learning  of  the  Italian,  or  as,  in 
the  case  of  Theodorus,  of  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, were  the  accomplishments  most  needed 
for  this  purpose.  And  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  had  now  reached  this  point  in  its 
career. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Theodorus  was 
settled  in  his  see,  he  resolved  to  make  a  tour 
of  inspection  throughout  England,  and  reduce 
its  diverse  dioceses  to  such  order  and  unity 
as  he  could.  This  he  did  with  great  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole.  In  the  course  of  his 
visitation,  he  found,  besides  those  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, many  clergy  established  as  private 
chaplains  with  the  great  thanes.  His  dis- 
cerning eye  at  once  detected  here  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  parochial  system,  with  which 
he  had  been  familiar  in  the  Greek  Church. 
'  He  persuaded  the  thanes  and  landed  propri- 
etors to  assign  to  their  chaplains  an  indepen- 
dent position,  and  bv  placing  a  church  in  the 
centre, of  their  estates,  to  secure  a  constant 
intercourse  between  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  serfs. 
The  endowment  consisted  probably  of  grants 
of  land,  or  fixed  charges  upon  persons  and 
propert)^;  but  of  tithes  no  mention  is  made 
in  Bede.'  He  moreover  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  parishes,  '  by  adopting  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in 
the  laws  which  he  published  in  541  and  548  ; 
according  to  which,  the  right  of  patronage 
was  conceded  to  the  founders  of  churches  and 
their  heirs,  provided  that  the  church  had  a 
specific  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
minister.' 

In  addition  to  this  great  work,  Theodorus, 
as  we  have  said,  laid  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  He  converted  St.  Augus- 
tine's monaster}'  at  Canterbury  into  a  school 
of  learning  ;  and  in  Hadrian,  a  learned  Afri- 
can who  had  accompanied  him  to  England, 
he  found  an  active  coadjutor.  Hadrian  is 
described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  a 
'fountain  of  letters  and  a  river  of  arts.'  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  great  men, '  all  the 
larger  and  better  monasteries  were  converted 
into  schools  of  learning,  in  which  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy  imbibed  a  respect  for 
literature,  and  in  many  cases  a  love  for  it. 
Even  the  monasteries  belonging  to  the  fair 
sex  were  converted  into  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  Abbess  Hildelidis  and  her  nuns 
were,  in  the  next  generation,  able  to  under- 
stand the  Graecisms  of  Adhelm,  in  his  Latin 
treatise,  "  De  laudibus  Virginitatis,"  written 
for  their  special  edification.  In  the  time  of 
'  Bede,  as  the  historian  himself  informs  us, 
there  were  scholars  of  Theodorus  and  Hadri- 


an who  were  as  well  versed  in  the  Gieek  and 
Latin  languages  as  in  their  own  ;  and  when 
literature  was  almost  extinguished  in  France, 
Alcuiu  could  boast  of  the  learned  men  and 
the  noble  libraries  of  England.' 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Alfred's 
reign,  that  he  not  merely  carried  forward  the 
work  of  education  which  Theodorus  had  be- 
gun,  but  that  he  gave  it  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent impulse.  Theodorus  converted  the  mo- 
nasteries into  schools  ;  Alfred  established 
schools  independently  of  the  monasteries — 
laid  the  foundation,  in  fact,  of  what  has  proved 
so  great  a  benefit  to  England,  its  public  school 
system.  In  other  respects,  Alfred  deserves  a 
special  niche  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church.  He  improved  and  re-arranged  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  re-opened  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Eastern  Churches,  even  with  the  churches  in 
India.  What  led  him  to  take  the  latter  step 
is  unknown  ;  but  Dr.  Hook  says,  '  It  is  inte^ 
resting  to  be  able  to  trace  back  the  first  in- 
tercourse between  England  and  Iliudostan  to 
the  year  883,  and  to  know  that  it  consisted 
in  an  interchange  of  Christian  feeling.  In 
the  same  spirit,  an  interchange  of  kind  of- 
fices and  of  Christian  feeling  took  place  be- 
tween the  King  of  England  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.' 

The  ecclesiastical  changes  associated  with 
the  name  of  Dunstan  are  by  no  means  of  so 
salutary  character  as  those  that  have. been 
now  mentioned.  Dunstan  stands  about  a 
century  later  than  Alfred  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
ecclesiastieism  which  was  destined  to  culmi- 
nate, in  the  two  following  centuries,  in  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  had  already  be- 
gun to  work  powerfully  in  the  Church.  Of 
its  broader  political  developments  we  shall 
immediately  hear  more,  in  connection  with 
Anselni  and  Thomas  a  Beekot.  These  had 
scarcelv  as  yet  shown  themselves  so  far  west 
as  England  ;  but  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
pride  which  tended  to  raise  the  clergy  into  a 
separate  caste,  and  isolate  them,  as  a  distinct 
governing  influence,  from  the  social  life 
around  them,  had  already  strongly  set  in. 
Hitherto,  while  there  had  been  numerous 
monasteries  in  England,  there  had  been  no 
regular  monastic  systems.  Each  monastery 
had  its  own  rules  and  regulations.  'The  liv- 
ing in  community  was  not  yet  practised  in 
England,  and  no  one  yielded,  or  pretended 
to  yield,  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior'— so  says  Dunstan's  biographer.  In  not 
a  few  of  the  monasteries,  the  monks  were 
even  married.  The  parochial  clergy  married 
as  they  pleased.  Not  only  in  England,  but 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent,  many  of 
them,  probably  most  of  them,  were  married 
men.     But  the  growing  spirit  of  ecclesiasti- 
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cism  liad  begun  to  frown  upon  this  state  of 
things.  A  married  priest,  it  was  already  ap- 
parent, could  never  attain  to  the  same  posi- 
tion and  authority  as  one  who  denied  himself 
the  privilcg'c  of  matrimony  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church.  The  tide  had  strongly  begun  in  fa- 
vour of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  of  the 
virginity  of  maidens  who  cousecrated  them- 
selves to  religious  service.  The  latter — and 
indeed  the  former  feeling  also — had  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  East,  and  the  same  spirit  was 
now  overspreading  the  West. 

Dunstau  appears  before  us  as  tho  signi- 
ficant representative  of  this  spirit.  Trained 
in  the  already  famed  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury, lying 

'  Deep-meadowed,   happy,   fair,    with    orchard 
lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned   with   summer 
sea,' 

— a  lovely,  saintly  place, — he  discovered  a 
singularly  versatile  and  comuianding  genius. 
Injuring  bis  health  by  bis  devoted  applica- 
tion to  his  studies,  he  repaired  for  a  vvLile  to 
the  court  of  Athelstane ;  and  there  became 
a  great  favourite  with  the  royal  ladies,  who 
were  wont  to  consult  his  taste  regarding  the 
elaborate  embroideries,  in  the  execution  of 
which  they  spent  their  time.  He  had  great 
artistic  sliill,  not  only  iu  such  things,  but  in 
music,  as  the  well-known  story  of  the  Eolian 
harp,  by  whose  pathetic  sound  he  inspired 
the  ladies  with  terror,  serves  to  prove. 
Soutbey  supposes  that,  among  his  other  gifts, 
■we  are  to  include  ventriloquism.  Certain  it 
is  that  his  remarkable  endowments  were  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  court  with  alarm,  and, — ac- 
cused of  witchcraft, — be  had  to  fly  to  save 
Lis  life.  After  doing  so,  be  was  plunged  into 
the  deepest  dejection  ;  for  among  the  ladies 
there  had  been  one  who  had  engaged  bis  af- 
fections, and  whose  loss  he  passionately  de- 
plored. Hastening  to  Winchester,  over  which 
see  his  kinsman  Elphege  presided,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  reflections  ;  but 
gradually  he  was  roused  by  the  entreaties 
and  exhortations  of  Elphege.  The  latter,  al- 
ready a  strong  partisan  of  the  ecclesiastical 
movement  against  marriage,  discovered  Dun- 
stan's  great  powers,  and  determined  to  enlist 
him  in  the  same  movement.  After  many  ar- 
guments, Dunstan  yielded,  overpowered,  if 
not  by  the  logic  of  his  friend,  by  the  strong 
current  of  the  times.  His  ambition  was 
awakened,  and  he  saw  that  of  all  the  paths 
to  power,  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  the  only 
one  open  to  him.  He  embraced  the  cause, 
when  once  his  will  was  subdued  to  it,  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  impulsive  nature.  Assailed 
by  the  most  frightful  suggestions  of  the  evil 
One,  who  was  wont  to  assume  a  human  face 


and  look  in  at  the  window  of  his  cell,  dis- 
turbing him  with  impure  and  wanton  conver- 
sation, he  fasted  till  he  had  well-nigh  lost  all 
sensation.  He  wearied  himself  by  labounng 
at  the  forge,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  kill 
his  animal  nature. 

The  character  developed  by  such  a  train- 
ing as  this,  is  well  known  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  Dunstan  became  a  bigot  against 
marriarje — a  fanatic  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  all  the  mo- 
nasteries. Appointed  to  the  head  of  Glas- 
tonbury, he  expelled  the  old  monks  and  the 
married  clergy,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  learning,  and  set 
up  the  rigid  discipline  of  Monte  Cassino. 
We  cannot  trace  his  career,  or  enumerate  the 
varied  political  movements  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  IJuring  forty  years,  and  amidst 
many  changes — some  of  which  drove  him 
into  temporary  exile — he  was  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the  reign  of 
Edgar  the  Pacific,  who  was  a  mere  creature 
in  his  hands,  he  exercised  the  government 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect. 

'  Nortlmml)ria  was  divided  into  earldoms 
instead  of  kingdoms;  the  Danes  were  either 
subdued  or  conciliated  ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
An^'lo-Saxou  king  over  the  Scots  was  esta- 
blished ;  tlie  navy  was  placed  in  such  a  state  of 
efiicieuoy,  tliat  no  enemy  ventured  to  attack  the 
coast ;  English  pirates,  who  had  infested  our 
ports,  were  restrained  and  punished ;  while  at 
botne  trade  was  encouraged,  family  feuds  were 
suppressed,  and  men  were  compelled,  instead  of 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to  submit 
the  decision  of  their  quarrels  to  the  magistrate. 
Regular  circuits  were  established  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  furniing  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  inferior  judges.  Steps  were  taken  to 
annihilate  the  wolves  which  still  infested  the 
country.  Even  to  trivial  matters  could  the 
mind  of  Dunstau  descend  :  finding  that  quarrels 
arose  very  frequently  in  taverns,  from  disputes 
among  the  topers  as  to  their  share  of  liquor 
resiiectively,  when  they  drank  out  of  the  same 
cu]),  he  advised  Edgai-  to  order  gold  or  silver 
pegs  to  be  fastened  on  the  pots,  that,  whilst 
every  man  knew  his  just  measure,  shame  should 
compel  each  to  confine  himself  to  his  proper 
share.'* 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  is  a 
somewhat  troubled  one.  After  Dunstan's 
-death,  his  vigorous  hand  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  was  sorely  missed.  Siric, 
his  successor,  within  a  few  years  counselled 
peace  with  the  Danes,  even  at  the  cost  of 
bribing  them.  The  result  of  this  fatal  policy 
was  but  too  certain.  They  gradually  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  possession  of  the 

*  Hence,  says  our  historian,  "  the  expression 
still  in  vogue,  of  being  a  peg  too  low." 
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sovereign  authority,  and,  by  the  disorganiza- 
tion which  followed  their  invasion,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  Norman  revolution 
■which  followed  in  the  next  century.  Several 
of  the  archbishops  in  the  interval  were  men 
of  some  note,  particularly  Elfric,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Iloiniliex,  and 
Stigand,  during  whose  primacy  the  invasion 
of  William  the  Conqueror  took  place.  None 
of  them,  however,  invite  us  to  dwell  upon 
their  history.  The  three  great  prelates  who 
illustrate  the  early  histor)'  of  Norman  Eng- 
land, and  whose  lives  occupy  the  main  part 
of  Dr.  Hook's  second  volume,  claim  some 
attention  from  us. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  to  his  second 
Tolume,  Dr.  Hook  has  explained  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Second, .  or  'Anglo- 
Norman,'  Period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  whole  period  was  one  of 
struggle  for  power.  Popes  and  emperors, 
kings,  and  bishops,  and  barons,  alike  strove 
for  the  mastery.  The  ecclesiastical  piinciple 
reached  its  fullest  development,  and  attained 
to  its  most  astonishing  results,  within  this 
period.  The  feudal  principle  was  equally 
rampant;  and  in  England  especially,  the 
tyrannic  strength  of  feudalism  broke  out 
into  the  wildest  excesses.  '  The  feudal  lord 
exercised,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  estate, 
almost  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Although 
legal  forms  were  not  entirely  sot  aside,  yet, 
practicalh^  his  will  was  the  only  law  to  him- 
self, his  word  the  only  law  to  which  his 
retainers  gave  heed.  If  by  anarchy  we 
mean  the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  the 
comitry,  and  Europe  generally,  were  now  on 
the  verge  of  the  worst  kind  of  anarchy — 
the  lawlessness  of  armed  men  living  among 
a  people  unable  to  obtain  weapons  for  their 
defence.  The  eleven  hundred  castles  which 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen, were,  in  fact,  little  less  than  eleven 
liundred  different  states.'  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  civil  contention,  the  power  of  the 
Church,  although  frequently  unjust  lioth  in 
its  principle  and  application,  was  yet,  prac- 
tically, a  power  for  good,  because  a  power 
which  recognised  and  professed  to  be  guided 
by  moral  considerations.  It  was  exercised 
generally  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
'  Priests  and  bishops  were  foremost  among 
the  demagogues  of  the  day ;  and  in  the 
contention  between  the  primates  and  kings 
of  England,  the  people  invariably  took  tlie 
side  of  the  Church.  Every  Church  move- 
ment was  a  popular  movement.' 

For  the  same  reason  the  monastic  institu- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  great  blessings 
during  this  period.  Save  for  them,  it 
scarcely  seems,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  that  Chris- 


tianity could  have  survived.  The  monaste- 
ries stood  forth  in  contrast  to  the  feudal 
castle,  as  the  asylum  of  moral  rights,  and  the 
representative  of  the  peaceful  virtues.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  mere  assertion  of 
might  as  the  ground  of  human  rights,  the 
Church  proclaimed — if  not  always  consis- 
tently—the brotherhood  of  all  Chiistians. 
In  the  language  of  Elfric's  Homilies,  to 
which  we'liave  already  referred,  and  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity,  just  as  the  language  of  the  later 
Homilies  represents  the  sentiments  of  the 
early  Reformers, — '  Christian  men  are  bro- 
thers, whether  high  or  low,  noble  or  ignoble, 
lord  or  slave.  The  wealthy  is  not  better  on 
that  account  than  the  needy.  The  slave 
might  as  boldly  call  God  his  Father  as  the 
king.  We  are  all  alike  before  God,  unless 
any  one  excels  another  in  good  works.'  The 
civilising  influence  of  such  ideas  as  these, 
liowever  imperfectly  realized,  could  not  fail 
to  be  immense,  amidst  the  violent  confusion 
and  anarchy  of  the  time  ;  and  when  to  the 
influences  thus  exercised  by  the  monasteries 
we  add  all  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  to  knowledge,  as  the  only  deposi- 
tories of  literature  during  these  'dark  ages,' 
we  must  acknowledge  how  widelv  beneficial 
they  then  were,  whatever  mav  have  been  the 
character  of  their  later  corruptions. 

The  Crusades  Chivalry,  with  all  its  grace- 
ful and  frequently  irrational  accompaniments, 
— the  growth  of  the  great  European  universi- 
ties, Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford, — but,  above  all, 
the  Papacy,  at  length  matured  into  its  high- 
est form  of  aggressive  activity — mai'k  the 
remaining  influences  which  were  most  pow- 
erful during  this  period.  In  the  lives  of 
Anselm  and  Thomas  h  Becket  we  sh.all  come 
across  the  last  of  these  influences,  !is  the 
one  potently  disturbing  element  of  English 
history.  The  great  idea  of  a  s]>iritual  aris- 
tocracy, of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  centre, 
became  the  dominating  idea  not  oidy  of  Ilil- 
debrand,  but  of  minds  far  less  ably  fitted  than 
his  was  to  grasp  and  wield  it  with  effect. 
And,  more  than  anything  else,  this  idea  may 
be  said  to  meet  us  throughout  this  period  of 
Church  history,  and  of  English  Church  his- 
tory in  particular.  In  the  English  Church 
it  is  more  conspicuous  and  disturbing,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
found  here  such  powerfnl  defenders,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  encountered  such  a  vigorous 
opposition.  One  has  only  to  advert  to  such 
names  as  Anselm  and  Thomas  a  Becket  to 
bo  reminded  of  this. 

The  first  of  ihe  great  Norman  prelates, 
however,  was  a  man  of  very  difl'ercnt  spirit 
from  either  of  those.  Not  without  a  certain 
bigotry  of  his  own,  and  a  violent  obstinacy  and 
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narrow-mindedness,  ■nbicli  detracts  greatly 
from  his  reputation  as  a  theologian,  in  the 
matter  of  Ecrengarius,  Lancfranc  was  yet 
eminently  wise  and  sound-hearted  as  a  church- 
man. He  knew  when  to  defer  to  the  Pope, 
and  when  to  preserve  his  own  rights  and 
privileges,  and  those  of  his  sovereign,  with 
equal  courtesy  and  firmness.  He  was,  in 
truth,  more  of  the  politician  than  of  the 
theologian  ;  and,  churclinian  as  he  was  to 
the  core,  he  was  in  all  his  svrapathies  and 
interests  an  English  churchman,  and  not,  as 
we  would  now  say,  an  Ultramontane. 

He  was  born  at  Pavia,  in  Lombardr,  in 
1005,  of  high,  if  not  of  noble  rank;  and 
was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  It  seems  difficult 
to  account,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  for  his  trans- 
migration from  the  '  sunny  banks  of  the  Ti- 
cino '  to  the  less  genial  climate  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  the  disturbed  condition  of  his 
native  province,  and  the  reputation  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  as  a  patron  of  letters, 
may  serve  to  explain  his  resort  to  the  latter 
country,  whore,  in  1039,  he  established  a 
school  at  Avranches,  which  soon  became 
famous,  and  attracted  crowds  of  scholars. 
His  learning  and  eloquence  carried  abroad 
his  name  far  and  wide.  '  Athens  it- 
self,' says  the  admiring  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
'  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  would 
have  honoured  Lancfranc  in  every  branch  of 
eloquence  and  discipline.'  The  clergy  of 
Normandy  were  among  his  applauding  hear- 
ers, and  his  relations  to  the  Church  appear 
to  have  been  cordial  and  happv.  But  Lanc- 
franc had  not  yet  himself  awakened  to  a  true 
sense  of  his  spiritual  interests.  Suddenly  he 
w'as  aroused  to  seek  for  his  soul's  salvation. 
'  Like  another  Plato,'  says  the  same  admirer, 
'  he  learned  to  philosophize  in  exile.  The 
love  of  the  light  eternal  flashed  into  his 
mind,  and  the  love  of  true  wisdom  enlight- 
ened his  soul.'  Determined  to  seek  refuge 
in  one  of  the  strictest  monastic  seclusions  he 
could  find,  he  fled  in  search  of  a  lonely  con- 
vent in  the  Forest  of  Oucbe,  where  he  was 
met  and  pillaged  by  robbers,  and  left,  bound 
naked  to  a  tree.  Discovered  in  this  piteous 
predicament,  he  was  guided  to  the  monastery 
of  Bee,  as  unpretending  and  secluded  a  spot 
as  he  could  desire.  The  Abbot  of  this  mo- 
nastery was  Herluin,  a  noble  by  birth ;  in 
feast  and  on  battlefield  he  had  been  among 
the  first  and  most  popular,  until,  conscience- 
stricken  by  the  gross  immoralities  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  had  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  world.  He  could  find 
no  monastery  simple  and  austere  enough  for 
his  purpose :  so  he  built  a  few  huts  in  a 
sequestered  corner  of  his  own  estate,  and 
constituted  himself  the  abbot  of  the  rude 
establishment.     He  was  himself  but  a  rude 


man,  unable  even  to  read,  but  simple-hearted 
and  devout  to  enthusiasm.  When  Lancfranc 
met  him,  he  was  '  in  worn  and  tattered  gar- 
ments, with  uncombed  hair,  and  an  uncut 
beard.'  '  God  save  you  1 '  said  Lancfranc. 
'God  bless  you!'  replied  the  Abbot,  who 
had  recognised  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
the  stranger  ;  and  added,  '  You  are  a  Lom- 
bard.' 'lam.'  'What  do  you  want?'  'To 
be  a  motik.'  The  Abbot  paused  from  his 
toil — he  was  busy  making  with  his  own  hand 
what  was  to  be  the  public  oven  or  bake- 
house of  the  convent— and  invited  brother 
Roger,  who  could  read,  to  show  the  stranger 
the  book  of  rules.  They  were  few,  but 
austere.  Lancfranc  read  them  and  vowed 
to  keep  them.  '  The  Abbot  consented  to 
receive  him  as  a  brother  ;  and  instantly  the 
proud  scholar  was  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  illiterate  recluse.' 

The  relation  which  thus  sprang  up  be- 
tween Herluin  and  Lancfranc  is  a  touching 
one.  The  simple-hearted  Abbot  soon  came 
to  admire  the  great  scholar,  and  Lancfranc 
in  his  turn  learned  to  love  and  prize  the 
devout  scriptural  enthusiasm  of  the  Abbot. 
As  he  heard  him  pour  forth  the  treasures 
of  scriptural  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
by  memory,  and  quote  the  passages  most 
fitted  to  warn  and  then  console  the  sin- 
ner's heart,  he  was  astonished  and  affected 
beyond  measure,  and  was  more  than  once 
heard  to  exclaim,  '  Spiritus  ubi  vult,  spirat.' 

The  hiding-place  of  the  famous  magister 
of  Avranches  could  not,  of  course,  be  long 
concealed,  and  ere  long  Bee  became  a  re- 
sort for  numerous  scholars.  The  simple  and 
rude  monastery  had  to  be  enlarged  ;  Lanc- 
franc became  its  prior  ;  and  his  fame,  no 
longer  merely  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  religious 
recluse,  went  abroad.  It  reached  the  ears 
of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
contracted  a  marriage  within  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  prescribed  by  the  canon  law, 
and  who  was  therefore  like  to  get  into  trou- 
ble with  the  Church.  He  had  heard  that 
Lancfranc  disapproved  of  his  marriage,  and 
he  sent  his  chaplain,  accompanied  by  an 
embassy  of  courtiers,  to  win  the  good  opi- 
nion of  one  so  influential.  Lancfranc,  how- 
ever, rather  made  light  of  the  embassy  ; 
and,  to  the  amusement  of  the  scholars  who 
surrounded  him,  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
posing the  ignorance  of  the  royal  chaplain. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  retaliatory  rage,  William 
ordered  the  '  insolent  Lombard  '  to  quit  his 
dominions.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
appeared  before  the  Duke  at  Rouen  ;  and 
the  result  was  not  only  a  reconciliation,  but 
the  commencement  of  a  cordial  understand- 
ing between  them,  which  never  experienced 
any  interruption.      Lancfranc's  objection  to 
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the  Duke's  marriage  related  only  to  the 
fact  of  his  not  having  obtained  for  it  the 
dispensation  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  now 
■undertook  to  procure  this  from  Home,  where, 
at  any  rate,  he  had  business  of  his  own  to 
transact  at  this  time. 

This  business  concerned  the  only  part  of 
LanctVanc's  conduct  that  will  scarcely  bear 
defence — his  connection  with  Berengarius. 
Ho  and  Berengarius  had  been  early  friends. 
A  coranion  love  of  learning  had  united  them. 
But  the  great  truth  associated  with  the  name 
of  Berengarius  was  fast  becoming  darkened 
to  the  general  consciousness  of  the  Media;val 
Church.  The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  was  giving  phice  to  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation,  in  conformity  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  harden  and  sensualize 
all  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Lancfrauc,  al- 
though learned,  was  not  a  theologian.  He 
■was  probably  ignorant  of  the  earnest  defence 
■which  Scotus  Erigena  had  made  a  century 
and  a  half  before  of  the  old  catholic  doctrine 
against  the  incipient  sacramental  materialism 
of  Paschasius  Eadbert.  He  was  inclined, 
therefore,  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  the  Church.  When  Berengarius 
heard  this,  he  addressed  a  somewhat  con- 
temptno\is  letter  to  his  old  friend,  unplea- 
santly reminding  him  that  his  attainments 
in  theology  scarcely  warranted  him  in  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment  at  all  upon  the  matter, 
and  still  less  in  pronouncing  heretical  the 
opinion  of  such  a  mau  as  Johannes  Scotus. 
The  result  of  this  was  an  angry  feud  be- 
tween the  two  scholars.  Lancfranc  threw 
himself  vehemently  into  the  controversy,  and 
became  the  champion  of  the  great  Sacrament- 
arian  heresy  as  to  the  Corporeal  Presence. 
His  treatise,  '  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Do- 
mini nostri,'  in  which  he  elaborated  the  new 
doctrine,  and  attacked  Berengarius  with  a 
successful,  if  coarse,  vigour,  was  his  most 
famous  publication. 

Having  obtained  the  good  graces  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  Lancfranc  was  not  allow- 
ed to  rest  in  peace  in  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Bee.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  new 
patron,  he  became  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's, 
and  settled  at  Caen  as  preceptor  to  the  royal 
children.  Then  he  was  pi'essed  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  of  Rouen  ;  and  having  de- 
clined this,  the  King  would  at  last  receive 
no  refusal,  when  he  invited  him  to  become 
Primate  of  all  England.  For  long  he  held 
out  against  the  solicitations  of  the  Queen, 
the  nobles,  and  even  his  old  friend  the  Ab- 
bot Herluin,  who  was  persuaded  to  exert  his 
influence  with  him.  He  set  out  for  England 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  William  that  his 
retired  habits  as  a  monk  were  not  those 
fitted  for  such  a  position.    But  the  King  met 


all  his  scruples  with  kindness,  grace,  and  dig- 
nity, and  at  length  induced  him  to  accept 
the  oflSce. 

He  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  August 
lOYO.  The  occasion  was  an  imposing  but 
melancholy  one.  The  cathedral  had  been 
destroyed  three  years  before  by  fire,  and  still 
lay  in  ruins.  The  Saxon  inhabitants  looked 
on  with  undissembled  dislike  at  the  Norman 
stranger.  The  country  around  was  a  scene 
of  desolation  ;  the  Normans  lurking  in  their 
castles  for  fear  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons 
disposed  to  insurrection,  but  incapable  of 
systematic  action.  Lancfranc  could  not  but 
look  with  regret  to  the  happy  and  beautiful 
home  that  he  had  left  in  Normandy.  He 
has  himself  with  great  vivacity  described  his 
position  and  its  difficulties  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  HL :  '  In  vain  did  I 
plead  my  own  incapacity,  my  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  barbarous  people. 
They  would  not  admit  my  plea,  and  why- 
should  I  say  more  ?  I  gave  my  consent — I 
came — I  took  the  burden  upon  mo ;  and 
such  are  the  unmitigated  cares  and  troubles 
to  which  I  am  daily  exposed, — such  the  per- 
turbations of  mind  caused  by  parties  pulling 
in  opposite  directions,  the  harr.owing  cases, 
the  losses,  the  harshness,  the  avarice,  the 
meanness,  the  filthj-  conduct  which  I  see  and 
hear  around  me, — such  the  danger  to  which 
I  see  the  Hply  Church  subjected,  that  I  am 
weary  of  my  life,  and  lament  that  it  has 
been  preserved  to  witness  such  times.  But 
bad  as  is  the  present  state  of  things,  when  I 
look  around  me,  I  fear  that  the  future  will 
bo  still  worse.'  He  desired  the  interference 
of  the  Pope  even  at  this  stage  to  relieve  him 
from  the  official  burdens  he  had  undertaken ; 
but  the  Pope  would  not  of  course  interfere, 
and  nothing  remained  to  Lancfranc  but  to 
set  himself  earnestly  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  the 
Zion  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  to 
preside. 

Accordingly', — having  in  the  first  instance 
made  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pal- 
lium,— he  began  energetically  the  work  of 
reorganizing  the  Church.  He  obtained  royal 
authority  to  recover  the  alienated  Church 
lands,  even  from  the  clutches  of  the  imperi- 
ous Odo,  William's  brother.  He  rebuilt  the 
cathedral,  and  established  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery in  connection  with  it.  The  higher 
skill  of  the  age  in  architecture  enabled  him 
to  perform  this  work  on  a  scale  of  more 
magnificence  than  before.  The  Normans 
had  been  forced  to  become  architects  from 
the  exigencies  of  their  position,  both  in  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  as  conquerors  holding 
possessions  amidst  a  hostile  pcoi)le.  They 
had  learned  to  build  strong  houses  and  im- 
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posing  cLurelics.  Yet  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose tliat  they  wei'e  generally  more  advanc- 
ed in  civilisation  than  the  Saxons.  In  the 
decorative  arts  and  other  processes  of  inter- 
nal embellishnient,  the  Sa.xons  were  their 
superiors;  their  houses  and  their  churches 
were  better  f'nrnislied,  in  some  cases  with 
very  rich  and  elaborate  ornaments.  In  ex- 
ternal architecture,  however,  they  were 
greatly  inferior;  their  houses  were  low  and 
irregular  in  shape,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
editices  were  for  the  most  part  only  log  struc- 
tures, built  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  con- 
struction of  the  few  stone  cLurclies  they 
erected  was  of  the  rudest  character,  consist- 
ing of  what  is  called  'long  and  short  wo}k,' 
bearing  such  analogy  to  wooden  buildings 
as  to  have  been  called  '  stone  carpentry.' 

Lancfrancknewatoncehow  to  vindicate  the 
privileges  of  his  position,  and  how  to  har- 
monize them  with  the  royal  authority.  This 
was  the  great  secret  of  his  success.  lie  was 
a  churchman,  but  an  English  and  not  a  Ro- 
man churchman.  He  laboured  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Church  property ;  he  viudicatcd 
his  supremacy  over  the  see  of  York  ;  but  he 
also  concurred  heartily  with  the  King  in  lay- 
ing down  what  may  be  called  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whereby  the  royal  }iower 
was  recognised  as  supreme  in  Church  as  well 
as  in  State.  No  Pope  was  to  be  recognised, 
and  no  letters  published  from  Kome  without 
the  royal  consent.  No  laws  or  cations  were 
to  be  passed  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
council  assembled  under  its  primate,  and  no 
ecclesiastic  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority, 
or  leave  the  country  without  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. Thus  broadly  were  the  constitutional 
foundations  of  the  Church  of  England  laid 
at  the  very  time  that  Gregory  YII.  was  on 
the  Papal  throne.  Lancfranc  not  merely 
assented  to  what  was  done,  but  himself 
guided  and  inspired  the  royal  policy. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  and 
Lancfranc  was  greatly  marred,  however,  by 
one  serious  error.  Ilitherto  there  had  been 
no  distinction  between  lay  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  England.  The  County  Court 
was  a  spiritual  as  well  ai  a  temporal  tri- 
bunal, where  on  the  same  bench  sat  the 
Bishop  and  the  Ealdorman.  The  continent- 
al system  was  now  introduced,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  court  separated, — a 
mistake  out  of  which  the  most  serious  con- 
flicts and  disturbances  were  destined  to 
arise. 

The  relations  between  Lancfranc  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  friendly  upon  the 
whole.  He  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a 
decided  partisan  of  the  Norman  sovereignty, 
and  where  he  thought  it  necessary  he  could 
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act  harshly  in  the  assertion  of  Norman 
rights;  but  he  was  naturally  a  just  and 
iuipaitial  man,  and  his  conciliatory  pru- 
dence and  wisilom  did  much  to  smoothe 
over  the  diflicultics  that  were  apt  to  arise 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
bishops.  Ilulfstan,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  was. one  of  his  most  cordial 
friends,  and  next  to  himself  stood  highest 
in  public  estimation. 

The  conflict  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Normans  extended  throughout  society 
and  among  all  classes  of  the  clergy.  An 
attempt,  by  an  imperious  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, to  change  the  service-books  and  tunes 
in  use  in  the;  abbey,  led  ultimately  to  a  re- 
visal  of  "the  ritual  and  offices  of  the  Church, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity into  them.  Hitherto  each  bishop 
had  arranged  the  rubrics  of  his  diocese  as 
he  pleased,  and  the  abbots  claimed  a  similar 
authority  within  their  monasteries.  But, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  such  scandals 
as  had  happened  in  Glastonbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  now  drew  up  an  order  of  ser- 
vice, or  a  '  custom  book,'  which  was  ap- 
proved generally,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Use  of  .Salisbury,'  was  wholly  or  par- 
tially adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, especially  in  the  south.  With  several 
interpolations  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
this  became  the  model  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England  until  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  many  of  the  clergy  received 
licenses  from  Cardinal  I'ole  to  employ  the 
Roman  breviary.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.,  and  in  that  of  Queen  P]lizabeth,  the 
'  Use  of  Salisbury'  became  the  basis  of  our 
present  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

This  took  place  in  1085  ;  and  Lancfranc 
showed  his  cordial  approval  of  the  plan  by 
appointing  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  act 
as  Precentor  of  the  Episcopal  College,  and 
to  conduct  the  services  whenever  the  pre- 
lates assembled  in  synod, — a  title  which  the 
occupant  of  the  see  of  Sarum  retains  to  this 
day.  Two  years  later  Willi.'im  died,  after 
giving  instructions  to  the  piimate  to  anoint 
his  second  son,  William  Rufus,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  now  aged  primate  soon  followed 
his  friend  and  master  to  the  grave.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  May  1089,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  cast  end 
of  the  cathedral.  No  trace  of  liis  resting- 
place  now  remains,  '  nor  is  there  any  monu- 
ment extant  erected  to  the  memor}"  of  this 
consistent  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England.'' 

The  connection  between  Lancfranc  and 
his  successor  is  well  known.  The  same 
monastery  trained  both  to  the  same  high 
office.      We  know  little  of  Anselm  till  we 
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find  him  a  pupil  under  Lancfianc  at  Boc. 
Born  in  the  north  of  Italy,  like  his  teacher, 
he  inherited  a  more  meditative  and  pro- 
found genius,  and  more  tender  religions 
susceptibilities.  Uis  heart  was  early  in- 
flamed with  pious  ardour  by  the  example 
of  a  devoted  mother,  and  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  surrourrded  his  birth-place. 
'  While  yet  a  child,  he  dreamed  that  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  those  mountains, 
which  taught  the  youthful  dreamer  to  look 
from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  he  saw  en- 
throned the  King  of  kings.  As  he  approach- 
ed the  throne  of  glory,  he  heard  a  still  small 
voice  asking  the  child's  name.  Unintimi- 
datcd,  Anselra  approached  liis  heavenly 
Father,  and  narrated  every  remembered 
incident  of  his  short  life.  He  received  a 
piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and  departed 
strengthened  and  refreshed.'  He  resolved 
to  devote  himself  from  his  youth  to  religion; 
but  his  father,  a  tyrannical  and  profligate 
nobleman,  refused  his  assent ;  and  the  result 
was,  that,  following  his  mother's  death,  An- 
selra forgot  his  early  impressions  of  piety, 
and  plunged  for  some  time  into  immoralities, 
which  he  afterwards  deeply  deplored. 

It  is  at  the  monastery  of  Bee  that  we 
next  hear  of  him  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  much  Lancfranc  appreciated  his  high 
abilities.  But  Anselm  was  ambitions,  and 
did  not  care  to  occupy  a  merely  secondary 
position  at  Bee.  He  thought  of  opening  a 
school  to  be  supported  by  his  own  resources, 
and  he  also  contemjdated  connecting  himself 
with  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Clugny.  Lane- 
franc,  however,  persuaded  him  to  settle  as  a 
monk  at  Bee,  and  on  his  own  removal  to 
Caen  he  succeeded  him  as  prior.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, and  subsequently  as  abbot,  to  which 
office  he  was  promoted  on  llerluin's  death, 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  gentle 
manners,  and  thoughtful,  studious  habits. 
He  was  an  earnest  devotee  and  st\ident,  but 
an  utterly  unpractical  abbot;  so  that  the 
monks  were  in  despair  sometimes  as  to  the 
rery  means  of  subsistence.  He  invited  all 
and  sundry  to  share  his  hospitality,  and  would 
forget  to  make  any  provision  for  them.  Wlien 
the  poor'Cellerarii  and  Camcrarii '  approach- 
ed him,  asking  what  was  to  be  done,  he  would 
exclaim,  'Trust  in  the  Lord:  He  will  make 
provision  for  us.'  '  He  neglected  his  own 
meals  while  he  sat  absorbed  in  his  books; 
seated  at  the  common  table,  he  would  forget 
the  food  before  him,  in  the  ardour  of  his  at- 
tention tQ  the  lector  who  was  appointed  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.'  But  he  was 
easily  interested  in  conversation,  and,  in  mere 
absence  of  mind,  he  would  swallow  anything 
that  might  be  placed  in  his  way.  It  was  a 
friendly  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  monks 


with  whom  he  was  intimate,  to  pusli  towards 
him  firs^t  one  piece  of  bread  and  then  another, 
until  he  had  made  for  him  a  tolerable  dinner. 
But,  though  abstemious  to  a  fanit  in  himself, 
he  had  no  moroseness  about  him  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  wit,  'homo  jucunditati  pracstantissi- 
mus  ;'  and  when  persons  apologized  for  par- 
taking of  the  viands  from  which  he  abstain- 
ed, he  only  smiled  and  said,  '  I  hope  your 
food  will  do  you  good.' 

We  mention  these  traits  in  Anselm's  cha- 
racter because  they  readily  give  the  clue  to 
many  parts  of  his  subsequent  dondnct.  They 
shovy  a  man  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  without  any  of  the  practical  sagacity 
and  administrative  skill  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor;  and  wliei}  we  add  to  this 
unpractical  character  the  effect  of  those  ec- 
clesiastical p|inciple5  proceeding  from  Rome 
which,  in  common  with  his  age,  and  unlike 
Lancfranc,  he  had  abjectly  aciopteil,  we  can 
at  once  understand  his  subsequent  career,  and 
the  collisions  into  which  lie  came  with  the 
royal  authority.  '  Anselm,' as  Dr.  Hook  says, 
'was  simply  a  Papist.  He  believed  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  that 
as  such  he  was  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority;  that  the  Pope  was  his  successor ; 
and  that,  consequently,  to  the  Pope  was  due 
from  bishops  and  metropolitans,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest  of.  mankind,  the  obedience 
which  a  spiritual  suzerain  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  his  vassals.'  It  was  little  else  than 
a  misfortune  that  such  a  man,  whatever 
mirrlit  be  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
eminence,  should  have  been  appointed  to  the 
primacy  of  England.  More  especially  was 
it  so  that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to 
this  position  after  having  so  long  lived  as  a 
monk, — 'an  object  of  adulation,  whose  say- 
ings were  received  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
wliose  word  was  law.  The  men  revered  him, 
the  women  loved  him,  the  i-eligions  world 
honoured  him,  the  profane  world  regarded 
him  as  endowed  with  virtues  more  than  hu- 
man.' All  the  circumstances  of  his  appoint- 
ment helped  to  intoxicate  his  pride,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  future  miscarriage. 
After  the  archiepiscopal  see  had  been  vacant 
for  four  years,  "William  Rufiis  fell  sick,  and, 
under  alarm  of  conscience  for  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Church,  lie  nominated  Anselm 
to  the  see.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  a  cr}'  of  exultation.  Anselm,  who  had 
come  to  England  professedly  for  other  pur- 
po.scR,  was  sought  out,  and  the  crosier  thrust 
into  his  reluctant  hands  amidst  one  of  those 
scenes  of  '  nolo  episcopari '  celebrity  wdiich, 
from  the  time  of  Ambrose,  mark  the  page  of 
Church  history. 

Such  a  scene,  if  it  really  took  place  as  re- 
presented, was  far  from   a  wise   beginning ; 
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and  Ansclm's  misninlerstaiKlings  with  tlie 
King  date  almost  from  the  commencement. 
It  was  customary  to  present  the  King  witli  a 
pecuniary  present  on  appointment  to  such  an 
office  ;  and  even  this  small  affair  Ansdm 
could  not  manage  with  discretion.  lie  deep- 
ly offended  William,  who  rejected  with  con- 
tumely his  inadequate  offering.  Anselm  dis- 
tributed the  offerinsj  to  the  poor,  and  returned 
self-satisfied  to  Canterbury  Nothing  could 
move  his  deep  self-complacency.  lie  could 
not  realize  the  dark  resentment  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  of  William  Rufus  ;  and  from  one 
thing  to  another,  it  came  to  an  open  ruptui'e 
between  them.  When  William  wanted  iiis 
benediction  before  depaiting  to  Normandy 
with  his  army,  Anselm  added  a  sermon  to  it, 
rebuking  hiin  for  Ifis  vices,  and  his  tolerance 
of  so  many  ecclesiastical  abuses.  'You  have 
your  own  estate  and  rank,'  he  urged  ;  'they 
should  suffice  for  your  expenses;  let  the 
Church  enjoy  her  own.'  'This  conversation,' 
replied  the  King, 'is  offensive  to  me.  You 
know  very  well  that  your  predecessor  would 
never  have  dared  to  speak  thus  to  my  father. 
Gro  !  I  can  do  nothing  for  yon.' 

This  was  not  a  very  hopeful  relation  be- 
tween Primate  and  King ;  and  instead  of 
things  mending  they  got  .worse,  as  increasing 
com[ilieations  arose  in  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  state  of  Christendom.  Various 
Popes  were  contending  at  the  time  for  su- 
premacy. Anselm  solifcited  permission  to  go 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium.  '  From  which 
Pope? 'asked  the  King.  'Urban  II.,'  was 
the  reply.  'But  him  I  have  not  acknow- 
ledged,' William  fiercely  responded.  Anselm 
beyond  all  question  was  here  in  error.  It 
was,  we  have  seen,  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  English  Church  constitution,  that  the 
clergy  were  not  to  recognise  any  Pope  with- 
out the  royal  sanction.  The  breach  in  such 
a  cause  was  urgent  and  important.  A  meet- 
ing of  peers  and  prelates  was  held  on  the 
11th  March  1095,  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration  ;  and  they  decided  unanimous- 
ly, that  Anselm,  '  having  violated  the  law  of 
the  land,  should  make  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  King.'  But  this  was  exactly 
what  Anselm  would  not  do  ;  wdiile  the  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  him.  By  the  help  of 
the  papal  legate  the  breach  was  patched  up 
for  a  time  ;  but  similar  causes  soon  brought 
a  revival  of  ill-feeling.  Anselm  determined 
on  a  visit  to  Rome.  The  King  persisted  in 
refusing  him  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. '  I  shall  go  naked  and  on  foot  rather 
th.an  desist  from  my  undertaking,'  said  the 
obstinate  Primate.  He  even  ventured  into 
the  presence-chamber  to  reassert  his  deter- 
mination, after  the  King  had  threatened  that, 


if  he  carried  out  his  intention,  he  would  take 
possession  of  his  office,  and  never  receive  him 
as  archbishop  again.  '  I  go,  my  lord,'  he  said, 
smiling,  and  with  that  strange  unconscious- 
ness of  offence  whicli  he  betrayed  in  his  most 
offensive  communications  with  the  King ; 
'  however  sorry  I  feel  on  your  account  at 
wdiat  you  have  determined,  on  my  own  I  bear 
it  gladlj".  Your  welfare  does  not  the  less 
affect  my  heart ;  and  not  knowing  when  I 
may  see  you  again,  I  now,  as  a  spiritual  father 
to  a  son,  as  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  King  of  Englatid,  offer  you  my  benedic- 
tion, if  you  do  not  reject  it.'  '  Your  bene- 
diction,' said  the  King, '  I  do  not  reject.'  He 
bowed  his  head.  The  Archbishop  with  his 
right  hand  made  over  him  the  sign  of  the 
cross.     They  never  met  again. 

Our  sjiace  will  not  permit  ns  to  dwell  on 
the  remaining  incidents  of  Anselm's  career, 
— his  visit  to  Rome^his  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Gliost  in  the  Council  of  Bari,  which 
was  vigorously  disputed  by  some  Greeks  who 
were  present — his  relations  with  Pope  Urban, 
nf«v  flattered  and  now  deceived — his  return 
tu  France,  and  quiet  devotion  to  his  studies 
in  the  society  of  his  friend  Hugo  of  Lyons, 
until,  three  3'ears  from  the  date  of  his  leaving 
England,  messengers  came  to  announce  to 
him  the  death  of  William.  lie  set  out  for 
England  immediately  :  a  messenger  from 
King  Henry  met  him  on  his  way,  who  apolo- 
gized for  the  King  not  having  deferred  his 
coronation  till  bis  return ;  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  him  and  the  Crown. 
But  this  fair  promise  was  soon  belied.  An- 
selm had  tasted  too  long  of  the  sweets  of 
arbitrary  power.  He  had  no  skill,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  appreciate  circumstances,  and 
adapt  himself  to  them.  He  could  content- 
edly, or  at  least  with  resignation,  forfeit  every- 
thing, and  spend  his  days  gladly  in  quiet 
study,  as  he  had  done  during  the  last  three 
years  in  France  ;  but  place  him  once  more 
in  authority,  and  he  must  have  his  own  will, 
irrespective  of  sense  and  reason.  And  so  he 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  England  than  he 
defied  Henry,  as  he  had  done  his  brother. 
Henry  announced  his  wish  to  restore  the  for- 
feited property  of  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
bv  reinstating  Ansehn  in  his  barony,  and  for 
this  purpose  devised  measures  to  be  taken 
for  his  investiture.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
and  the  regret  of  the  ecclesiastical  no  less 
than  of  the  other  peers,  Anselm  refused  in- 
vestiture at  the  hands  of  the  King,  a  layman. 
This  had  come  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and 
his  increased  sympathy  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  The  right  of  in- 
vestiture had  become  a  subject  of  bitter  feud 
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between  the  Emperor  and  tlie  Pope ;  and  a 
synod,  held  at  lionie  in  1075,  had  forbidden 
ecclesiastics  to  receive  investiture  from  the 
hands  of  emperor,  king,  or  any  layman.  But 
no  such  proliibition  had  been  liithcrto  recog- 
nised or  heard  of  in  England.  The  right  of 
the  King  to  confer  all  property  had  never 
been  disputed;  the  whole  feudal  system  rest- 
ed upon  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  Henry  could  yield  to  Anselm  ;  and  the 
rupture  between  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  State  seemed  likely  to  become  as  wide 
as  before.  Henrv,  however,  was  more  patient 
and  adroit  than  his  brother.  He  proposed  to 
Anselm  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
Rome :  not  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
abandoning  his  privileges,  but  with  a  view  to 
delay ;  and.  in  the  meantime,  he  carefully 
cultivated  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

The  dispute  underwent  various  phases. 
The  King  sent  representatives  to  Home  ;  so 
did  Anselm.  Messengers  returned  with  fair 
and  flattering  words  to  each  :  the  Pope, 
pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  bribes  and  fears, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  professed 
principles  of  his  office,  did  not  know  liow  to 
resolve  the  difficulty.  Anselm  even  made  a 
journey  himself  to  Rome  without  obtaining 
a  decision  in  liis  favour.  And  probably  the 
matter  would  have  remained  unsettled,  had 
not  IIenr3'  proposed  a  compromise,  to  which 
Anselm  at  length  assented.  He  waived  the 
ceremony  of  investiture,  on  condition  that  the 
Archbishop  should  do  homage  and  take  the 
oath  of  fealty.  He  retained,  in  short,  the 
substance  of  power,  while  yielding  the  form 
of  it. 

Anselm's  remaining  days  were  spent  in 
peace,  cheered  by  the  friendship  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Queen  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm of  Scotland  and  the  sainted  Margaret. 
Matilda  inherite^l  her  mother's  ardent  reli- 
gious feelings  and  attachment  to  the  Church. 
When  Anselm  landed  for  the  last  time  at 
Dover,  after  the  compromise  had  been  ar- 
ranged with  Henry,  she  appeared,  with  her 
husband's  permission,  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession by  which  he  was  met;  'and  she 
personally  superintended  the  arrangements 
■which  were  necessary  to  provide  for  him  the 
comforts  required  by  his  severe  illness  and 
his  advanced  years.' 

We  could  have  wislied  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  Anselm  as  a  theolo- 
gian ;  and  especially  to  the  two  chief  works 
by  which  he  has  left  an  impress  on  all  later 
theology,  viz.,  his  Froslot/ion  Sett  Alloquium 
dc  Dei  Existentia,  and  his  Cur  Deus  Homo. 
To  these  two  works  Christian  literature  may 
be  said  to  owe  the  d  priori  argument  for  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  the  theory  of  satisfaction 


as  expjianatory  of  the  atonement, — two  fertile 
ideas,  which  have  borne  abundant  fruit  in 
-after  times.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  however, 
at  the  close  of  this  paper,  even  to  approach 
such  a  subject.  We  are  also  reluctantly  com- 
pelled by  our  diminishing  space  to  forego 
any  detailed  notice  of  the  third,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable,  of  the  three 
great  Norman  prelates — Thomas  a  Becket. 
His  life  is  in  itself  an  epoch  in  English  his- 
tory, and  has  been  largely  treated  in  our  re- 
cent literature  by  Canon  'Iiobertson,  Dean 
Mil  man,  and  Dr.  Stanlej'. 

liccket  was  the  natural  sequel  to  Anselm, 
although  personally  a  man  of  quite  another 
character :  the  one  worldly,  showy,  and  self- 
seeking;  the  other  spiritual,  moderate,  and 
self-forgetting.  But  these  very  differences  of 
character  only  prove  the  more  strongly  the 
strength  of  that  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
each  so  strongly  shared,  and  which  moulded 
such  contrasted  natures  to  the  same  form  of 
resistance  and  usurpation.  Both  were  alike 
the  creatures  of  their  times.  The  idea  of  the 
Church  which  tliey  had  been  raised  up  to 
represent  so  dominated  in  them  as  to  destroy 
every  other  interest,  right,  or  feeling.  They 
were  carried  along  in  the  swell  of  the  hierar- 
chical tide,  which  then  rose  to  its  highest 
mark. 

Yet  they  were  not  only  different  men  ;  but 
they  played  their  part  differently,  although 
to  the  same  end.  Anselm  believed  in  the 
Church  as  the  child  in  its  mother.  He  had  a 
simple  faith  in  her  claims  and  powers,  which 
cost  him  no  reflection  and  no  calculation. 
In  defying  William  Eufus  and  his  brother, 
he  obeyed  an  instinct  which  he  could  not 
help,  rather  than  an  idea  which  deliberately 
ruled  him.  It  is  impossible  to  credit  Becket, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  with  any  such  faith. 
He  had  never  been  a  monk  ;  he  had  never 
even  been  much  of  a  student;  he  had  lived 
in  the  Court  and  in  the  camp.  '  A  pretty 
saint !'  he  had  said  of  himself,  pointing  to 
his  gay  attire,  when  Henry  first  proposed-  to 
create  him  Archbishop.  His  intellect,  unlike 
that  of  Anselm,  had  not  been  moulded  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  his  time.  AVith 
him,  therefore,  the  policy  which  he  adopted 
was  a  clearly  considered  and  well  developed 
policy.  When  he  yielded  to  the  prevalent 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  placed  himself,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  head  of  the  religious  world,  he 
was  carried  away  by  the  stream  ;  but  he  also 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing.  Ho 
obeyed  no  blind  instinct — no  mere  religious 
faith — but  a  clear  and  wtll  defined  plan  of 
interest.  Once  Archbishop — and,  to  do  him 
justice,  ho  did  not  covet  the  position- — he 
ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  He  felt  he  had 
chosen  his  side,  and  that  it  was  a  different 
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side  from  tliat  of  tte  King,  wliich  he  had 
formerly  espoused  with  all  the  zeal  natural 
to  him  in  whatever  he  did.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  gave  him  any  distress;  that 
he  had  any  thought  of  ingratitude  to  Henry, 
or  of  the  pain  of  breaking  the  old  friendly 
relations  between  them.  The  King  was  often 
moved  by  the  thought;  but  not  so  Bocket. 
He  was  a  born  partizati ;  and  as  he  had  served 
the  King's  interests  without  scruple  while  he 
was  his  Chancellor,  so  he  resolved  to  serve 
the  Church  witliout  scruple  when  he  was  her 
Archbishop.  In  both  cases  he  obeyed  the 
impulses  of  a  narrow  bnt  intense  nature,  and 
of  a  mind  acute,  versatile,  tenacious,  and 
powerful,  yet  witliout  elevation  or  compre- 
hension. And  the  spirit  which  he  embodied 
in  his  life  he  consecrated  by  his  death.  It 
was  the  Church  rampant,  powerful,  and  self- 
asserting,  rather  than  humble,  penitent,  and 
bearing  the  cross,  which  sought  the  shrine  of 
•Thomas  a  Becket  to  worship  thei'e. 
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Of  all  the  departments  into  which  the  science 
of  botany  has  been  subdivided,  confessedly  the 
most  interestinir  and  deliirhtful  is  that  which 


received  from  its  founder,  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  expressive  name  of  Botanical 
Geography.  This  branch  of  the  science  in- 
vestigates the  apparent  causes  by  which  rtie 
contrasts  and  diversities  of  the  characteristic 
plants  of  different  countries  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  answers,  in  a  way  that  had  been 
impossible  less  than  sixty  years  ago,  many  of 
the  most  interesting  and  complicated  ques- 
tions regarding  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  vegetable  life  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  As  might  have  been  expected,  fi-om 
the  novel  and  charming  nature  of  the  study, 
it  has  attracted  many  enthusiastic  students, 
whose  labours,  conducted  in  a  true  philoso- 
phical spirit,  have  contributed  greatly  in  rais- 
ing the  whole  science  of  phytology  from  the 
domain  of  dilettanteism  into  a  more  intellec- 
tual sphere.  The  works  whose  titles  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — and  the 
list  might  have  been  greatly  extended  if  every 
important  and  valuable  publication  on  the 
subject  had  received  a  place  in  it — may  give 
some  idea  of  the  zeal  with  which  this  depart- 
ment has  been  cultivated,  and  the  rich  results 
it  has  yielded  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
We  have  selected  these  works,  not  because 
they  are  better  than  those  omitted,  but  be- 
cause they  refer  more  particularly  to  the  sec- 
tion of  British  Alpine  Botany  which  it  is  our 
special  purpose  to  review  in  the  following 
pages. 

Mountains  exercise  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful fiiscination  over  the  imagination.  They 
transport  us  out  of  the  fictitious  atmosphere 
of  civilisation,  and  the  cramping  air  of  the 
world  of  taskwork,  into  the  region  of  poetry 
and  freedom.  Among  their  serene  and  q\iiet 
retreats,  the  fevered,  conventional  life,  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  purity  and  the  calm  of 
nature,  reverts  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  the 
mind  recovers  its  original  elasticitv,  and  the 
heart  glows  with  its  native  warmth.  Every 
individual  finds  in  them  something  to  admire, 
and  to  suit  the  tendencies  of  his  mind.  To 
the  patriot  they  are  the  monuments  of  his- 
tory, which  have  attracted  to  themselves,  by 
kindred  sympathy,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  that  have  diversified  the  lile  of 
nations, — guardians  of  liberty  whose  high, 
embattled  ridges  form  an  impenetrable  ram- 
part anainst  the  invading  foe,  and  nourish 
within  their  fastnesses  a  hardy  race,  free  as 
their  own  wild  winds.  To  the  poet  they  are 
the  altars  of  nature,  on  which  the  golden- 
robed  sun  offers  his  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice — footstools  of  God,  before  which  his 
soul  kneels,  hushed  in  awe  and  reverence. 
To  the  philosopher  they  are  the  theatres  in 
which  the  mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  seen 
in  intensest  action, — the  storehouses  in  which 
are  treasured  up  all  the  sources  of  earth's 
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beauty  and  fertility  ;  -while  to  the  devotional 
mijnd  they  are  types  of  the  stability  of  the 
Christian  promises, — emblems  of  the  Infinite, 
the  Eternal,  and  the  Unchangeable. 

The  fascination  which  mountains  exercise 
extends  to  all  that  is  connected  with  them. 
Their  own  sublimity  and  grandeur  are  re- 
flected, as  it  were,  upon  all  their  productions  : 
and  the  lowliest  object  that  hides  under  their 
shadow,  or  is  nourished  by  their  soil,  acquires 
from  that  circumstance  an  importance  which 
does  not  intrinsically  belong  to  it.  Hence  the 
peculiar  charm  which  all  botanists  find  in  the 
pursuit  of  alpine  botany.  The  plants  which 
grow  upon  the  rugged  sides,  and  the  bleak 
stoi'm-scalped  summits  of  the  mountains,  can- 
not generally  be  compared,  in  point  of  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  luxuriance 
of  growth,  with  the  flowers  of  the  plains. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  tiny  plants,  that 
among  their  leaves  of  light,  have  no  need  of 
flowers — harmonizing  in  all  their  characters 
with  their  dreary  habitats,  and  claiming  appa- 
rently a  closer  affinity  to  the  grey  lichens  and 
the  brown  mosses  among  which  they  nestle, 
than  to  their  bright  sisters  of  the  valleys. 
But  by  their  comparative  rarity,  by  the  mag- 
nificent and  almost  boundless  prospects  ob- 
tained fi-om  their  elevated  hannts,  and  by  the 
exhilarating  nature  of  the  mouTitain  breezes 
and  scenery,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  interest  far  exceeding  that  connected  with 
woodland  flowers;  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
is  felt  in  their  collection  which  cannot  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  tamer  and  less  adventurous 
pursuit  of  lowland  botany. 

The  British  mountains — whose  vegetation 
we  have  to  describe — occupy  but  a  very  sub- 
sidiary position  among  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  earth.  The  highest  peak  in 
which  they  culminate  does  not  reach  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow  ;  no.  avalanche  thunders 
over  their  precipices  to  bury  the  villages  at 
their  base  in  ruins  ;  no  glacier  brings  eternal 
winter  down  from  his  elevated  throne  into 
the  midst  of  green  corn  fields  and  cultivated 
valleys,  or  yawns  in  dangerous  crevasses 
across  the  traveller's  path  ;  and  no  volcano 
reddens  the  horizon  with  its  lurid  smoke  and 
flame.  Ages  innumerable  have  passed  away 
since  the  glacier  flowed  down  their  sides,  and 
left  its  polished  or  striated  marks  on  the 
rocks,  to  be  deciphered  by  the  skill  of  the 
geologist;  and  those  hills  which  once  passed 
through  a  fiery  ordeal,  and  poured  their  vol- 
canic floods  over  the  surroutiding  districts, 
now  form  the  firmest  foundations  of  the 
land,  and  afford  quiet,  grassy  pasturages  for 
the  sheep.  Our  mountains,  indeed,  possess 
few  or  none  of  those  awful  and  sublime  at- 
tributes, wdiich  invest  the  lofty  ranges  of 
other   lands  with  gloom   and  terror.     Tlieir 


very  storms  are  usually  modified  and  subdued, 
as  if  in  harmony  with  their  humbler  forms. 
Though  they  tower  to  the  sky,  they  seem 
nearer  to  the  familiar  earth ;  and  a  large 
share  of  the  beauty  and  verdure  of  the  plains 
do  they  lift  up  with  them  in  their  everlasting 
arms  for  the  blessing  of  heaven.  Every  part 
of  their  domains  is  free  and'open  to  the  ac- 
tive foot  of  the  wanderer;  there  are  few  or 
no  inaccessible  precipices  or  profound  ab^-sses 
to  form  barriers  in  his  way  :  he  can  plant  his 
foot  on  their  highest  summits  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  breath  and  toil  ;  and  a  few  hours 
will  bring  him  from  the  stir  and  tumult  of 
life  in  the  heart  of  the  populous  city  to  their 
loneliest  and  wildest  recesses.  Well  do  we 
love  our  native  hills;  for  we  have  spent  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  our  life  in  wandering 
amid  their  solitudes,  following  our  fiiucies 
fearlessly  wherever  they  led  us.  We  have 
seen  them  in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  their 
varied  aspects.  In  the  dim  dawn,  when, 
s\vathed  in  cold  dark  clouds,  they  seemed  like 
'awful  countenances  veiled,' yet  speaking  in 
the  tongues  of  a  hundred  unseen  waterfalls; 
in  the  still  noon-day,  wdien,  illumined  with 
sunshine,  every  cliff"  and  scar  on  their  sides 
stood  out  distinctly  and  prominently  against 
the  pure  clear  sky  ;  at  sunset,  when,  amid  the 
masses  of  burnished  gold  that  lay  piled  np 
in  the  west — 'the  glow  of  fire  that  burns 
without  consuming' — the}'  seemed  like  the 
embers  of  a  universal  conflagration  ;  in  the 
holy  twilight,  when  they  appeared  to  melt 
into  the  purple  beauty  of  a  dream,  and  the 
golden  sumoier  moon  and  the  soft  bright  star 
of  eve  rose  solemnly  over  their  brows,  light- 
ing thein  up  with  a  mystical  radiance  ;  and 
in  the  lone  dark  waste  of  midnight,  when 
from  lake  and  river  the  long  trailing  mists 
crept  up  their  sides  without  hiding  their  far- 
off  smnmits,  on  wliich  twinkled,  like  earth- 
liiihted  watclifires,  a  few  uncertain  stars.  We 
have  gazed  on  them  in  the  beauty  of  summer, 
when  the  heather  was  in  full  bloom,  and  for 
miles  and  miles  they  glowed  in  masses  of  the 
loveliest  purple  ;  in  the  changing  splendour 
of  autumn,  when  the  deep  green  of  the  her- 
bage gave  place  to  tlie  russet  hues  of  the 
facling  flowers,  the  rich  orange  of  the  ferns, 
and  the  dark  brown  of  the  mosses;  and  in 
the  dreary  depth  of  winter,  when  storms 
during  the  whole  twilight  day  howled  around 
them,  or,  when  robed  from  foot  to  crown  in  a 
garment  of  the  purest  snow,  they  seemed 
meet  approaches  to  '  tlie  great  white  throne.' 
In  all  these  aspects  they  were  beautifnl,  and 
in  all  they  excited  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  no  liuman  language  could  adequately 
express. 

Offering  such  fi\cilities  for  search,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  vegetable  productions  of 
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the  British  moniitaiiis  should  liave  been  tho- 
roughly investigated.  Long  before  botany 
became  organized  as  a  distinct  science,  our 
alpine  flora  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men.  In  the  days  of 
Linnajus — stimulated  by  the  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse comniiuiicated  by  that  remarkable  man 
to  every  department  of  physical  research — a 
band  of  devoted  botanists  undertook  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Highland  mountains, — a  task 
by  uo  means  so  easy  then  as  in  this  age  of 
steamboats  and  railroads.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  districts  encircled  by  the  mighty 
ramparts  of  tlie  Grampian  range  was  a  terra 
iiicor/ii/ia — virtually  almost  as  remote  from 
the  civilized  regions  beyond  as  the  wilds  of 
Labrador.  There  were  no  roads,  no  convey- 
ances, or  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  south.  The  adventurous  men  who  first 
opened  up  this  wild  territory  to  the  research- 
es of  science  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
task  of  practical  scientific  proneers.  Endow- 
ed with  vigoi-ous  frames  and  strong  constitu- 
tions, they  could  endure  a  great  amount  of 
privation  and  fatigue  with  im|iunity.  The 
names  of  Menzics,  Lightfoot,  Dickson,  Stew- 
art, and  Don  must  be  familiar  to  every  bo- 
tanist as  tliose  of  men  who  contemled  with 
innumerable  obstacles  hi  the  prosecution  of 
their  favourite  science,  then  in  its  feeblest  in- 
fancy, and  popularly  regarded  with  indiffe- 
rence, if  not  with  contempt.  The  memory  of 
the  last  mentioned  botanist  especially  is  firm- 
ly engrafted  in  botanical  literature,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  great  services  in  this  depart- 
ment. Such  was  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
alpine  plants,  that  he  spent  whole  months  at 
a  time  collecting  them  among  the  gloomy 
solitudes  of  the  Grampians  ;  his  only  food,  a 
little  meal,  or  a  bit  of  crust  moistened  in  the 
mountain  burn,  and  his  only  couch  a  bed  of 
heather  or  moss  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock. 
Before  the  storms  of  winter  were  over,  and 
while  the  snow  still  lay  far  down  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  he  began  his  wanderings 
in  search  of  his  favourites  ;  and  often  did  he 
linger  on  till  the  last  autumn  flower  withered 
in  the  red  October  sunlight,  and  the  shorten- 
ing days  and  scowling  heavens  warned  him 
of  the  universal  desolation  fast  approaching. 
The  whole  of  western  Aberdeenshire  and 
northern  Forfarsliire  and  Perthshire^where 
the  loftiest  mountains  of  Britain  have  con- 
gregated together,  storming  the  sky  in  every 
direction  with  their  gigantic  peaks,  and  filling 
the  whole  visible  scene  with  themselves  and 
their  shadows — was  almost  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  circumscribed  landscape  around  his 
native  [)lace.  Nothing  of  any  interest  or  im- 
portance on  these  great  ranges  escaped  his 
eagle  eye  ;  and  from  his  numerous  visits,  and 
his  lengthened  sojourn  among  them,  he  was 


curtbled  to  make  many  interesting  discoveries, 
and  to  add  an  unusually  large  uumber  of 
species  to  the  flora  of  Britain.  His  discover- 
ies were'  speedily,  followed  up  by  others. 
Professors  Graham  and  Hooker,  year  after 
year,  conducted  their  pupils  to  the  summits 
of  the  Highland  hills;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
a  mere  cursory  visit,  they  carried  tents  and 
provisions  with  them,  and  encamped  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  in  spots  favourable  for 
their  investigations.  So  frequently  within 
tiie  last  few  years — particularly  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Professor  Balfour  and  Dr. 
Grcville,  whose  annual  class  fxcnrsions  are 
well  known  throughout  Scotland,  and  highly 
prized  b}'  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  shar- 

ino;  in  them— have  the  vesretable  productions 
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of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  been  in- 
vestigated, that  the  most  lynx-eyed  botanist 
can  now  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  add 
a  new  station  for  some  of  the  rarer  plants  ; 
the  discovery  of  a  new  species  being  regarded 
as  a  Very  improbable  event.  We  ourselves 
have  spent  years  in  botanizing  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  Central  and  Western  High- 
lands, without  discovering  a  single  new  .spe- 
cies, not  even  a  moss  or  lichen,  before  un- 
known. Lideed,  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
portion  of  country  anywhere  else  of  equal 
extent,  and  presenting  the  same  irregularity 
of  surface,  has  been  so  minutely  examined 
and  so  thoroughly  exhausted  of  its  floral  trea- 
sures. We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
give  a  pretty  accurate  and  definite  idea  of  our 
alpine-  vegetation. 

The  botanist  who  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  plants  of  Great  Britain,  will  find 
that,  excluding  exotic  species  derived  from 
other  countries  by  direct  human  agency,  they 
may  be  included  in  four  tolerably  distinct 
groups,  which,  from  their  relations  to  the 
flora  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  point  to  a 
diversified  origin.  By  far  the  largest  portion 
of  onr  vegetation  is  composed  of  forms  which 
are  abundant  over  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe ;  and  from  their  common 
occurrence  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
Ocean,  have  received  the  name  of  Germanic 
plants.  In  the  south-western  and  .southern 
counties  of  England,  especially  where  rocks 
of  the  cretaceous  system  prevail,  we  find  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  plants  which  are 
seen  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
which,  from  their  close  relation  to  the  flora 
of  the  north-west  of  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  have  been  denominated  plants  of  tlie 
French  type.  A  small  but  very  di.-<tinc^ 
group  of  hardy  and  prolific  species  is  confined 
to  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Ireland.  These  plants,  hardly 
numbering  a  score,  belong  principally  to  the 
saxifiage  and  heath  families,  and  are  forms 
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eitter  peculiar  to,  or  abundant  in,  the  penin- 
sula of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  especially  in 
Asturias.  Tlicir  co-existence  in  spots  now  so 
widely  separated  by  sea,  is,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  owing  to  tlio  geological  union, 
at  the  close  of  the  mioeene  epoch,  between 
the  west  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Spain. 
This  peculiar  gi'oup,  of  which  we  have  a  fa- 
miliar example  in  the  coniinon  London  Pride 
of  our  gardens — originally  a  native  of  the 
Irish  hills — is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  living  vegetation  in  Britain.  Lastly, 
■we  have  tlie  Highland  type,  which  compre- 
hends the  species  limited  to  the  mountains 
and  their  immediate  vicinity.  This  class  em- 
braces all  the  alpine  plants,  and  contains 
about  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole  flora  of  Britain 
— the  number  of  distinct  species  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred.  To  the  most  su- 
perficial observer,  viewed  as  a  whole,  they 
will  appear  strikingly  difl"crent  from  the 
plants  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  beside 
his  path  in  the  low  grounds.  The  Lapland- 
ers and  Es<piimaux  are  not  more  unlike  the 
inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  than 
tlie  alpine  flora  is  unlike  that  of  the  plains. 
Their  most  prominent  peculiarity  is  their 
gregarious  or  social  habit — covering  the  bar- 
ren turf  with  dense  uniform  tufts,  composed 
of  imnimerablc  individuals,  whose  sljort  and 
strong,  or  crooked  and  prostrate  stalks,  are 
profusely  covered  with  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  one  tangled  mass.  Their  roots  are 
usually  very  woodsy,  or,  like  those  of  bulbous 
plants,  wrapped  up  in  membi'anaceous  cover- 
ings; and  their  stems  are  strongly  inclined 
to  form  buds.  They  are  almost  all  perennial, 
the  number  of  annuals  being  exceedingly 
small.  A  considerable  nundjer  of  the  British 
alpine  plants  are  not  distinguisliod  for  tlieir 
ga\'  colouring  ;  but,  considering  the  tribe  as 
a  whole,  they  arc  specially  remarkable  for  tlie 
large  size  of  their  flowers  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  foliage,  and  the  light  and  beauti- 
ful colours  with  which  they  are  tinted. 
White  is  perhaps  the  most  connnon  colour  of 
the  flowers  on  the  Highland  hills;  but  on 
the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas — 
where  the  skies  are  freer  from  clouds,  and  the 
sunlight  more  brilliant — the  intenser  lines, 
such  as  blue,  yellow,  violet,  and  red  predo- 
minate. In  all  these  typical  peculiarities, 
whiid],  it  may  be  remarked,  are  special  adap- 
tations to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  they  ai-e  placed,  they  bear  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  plants  of  the  Polar  Zone; 
and  this  similarity  in  the  character  of  the 
vegi^tation  may  be  traced  from  the  Arctic 
■  regions  to  the  Equator,  if  we  compare,  on  tlie 
mountains  of  the  diflerent  zones,  the  corre- 
si)onding  higher  regions,  where  the  isother- 
mal  lines  are  the  same,  with  each  other.     It 


must  be  understood,  however,  that,  except  in 
cases  where  the  plants  were  originallv  de- 
rived from  one  centre  of  distribution,  through 
migration  over  continuous  or  closely  continu- 
ous land,  the  relationship  of  alpine  and  arctic 
vegetation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  under 
similar  conditions  with  that  of  the  northern, 
is  entirely  maintained  by  representative,  and 
not  by  identical  species — the  representation, 
too,  being  in  great  part  generic,  and  not 
specific. 

A  very  interesting  question  here  arises, 
— What  is  tlie  origin  of  these  plants  on 
the  British  hills?  We  can  hardly  suppose 
them  to  be  indigenous  ;  for  they  evidently 
maintain  their  existence,  in  the  very  limited 
areas  to  which  they  are  confined,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  poor  and  meagre  in  appear- 
ance. For  these  reasons  we  are  fairlv  enti- 
tled to  conclude  that  they  are  members  of 
specific  centres  beyond  their  own  area,  and 
these  centres  must  be  sought  in  places  where 
the  physical  conditions  are  most  favourable 
for  their  growth,  and  where  they  attain  the 
utmost  profusion  and  luxuriance  of  which 
they  are  constitutionally  capable.  Now,  if 
we  examine  the  flora  of  the  Lapland  and 
Norwegian  mountains,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
only  specifically  identical  with  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  also  that  the  species  of  the 
former  are  more  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
greater  development  of  individual  forms  than 
those  of  the  latter,  constituting  in  many 
places  the  common  continuous  vegetation 
of  extensive  districts.  This  fact  seems  to 
indicate  the  Scandinavian  mountains  as  the 
geographical  centres  from  which  we  have 
derived  our  alpine  plants  ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  allowing  this  supposi- 
tion to  be  true,  their  gradual  migration 
southwards  may  be  very  distinctly  traced  by 
the  species  left  behind  on  numei'ous  inter- 
vening points.  On  the  Faroe  Islands,  for 
instance,  we  have  three  plants  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian type  which  have  stopped  short 
there — viz.,  Saxifrar/a  tri  cusp  I  data,  Kceni- 
gia.  islancUca,  and  Ranunculus  nivalis.  In 
the  Shetland  Islands,  the  jlrenaria  JVor- 
loegica,  a  common  plant  on  the  mountain 
plateaus  of  Norway,  reaches  its  southern 
limits.  On  the  Northern  shores  of  the 
mainland,  the  beautiful  Scottish  primrose 
appears  and  ceases.  A- rich  assemblage  of 
Udrthern  forms  is  found  on  the  loftiest 
Highland  mountains,  distributed  apparently 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  the  line  of  migra- 
tion. Several  species  were  left  behind  on 
the  Biaemar  mountains  ;  while  an  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  is  confined  to  the 
Breadalbanc  range,  and  does  not  occur  fur- 
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tber  soutli.  Upwards  of  a  score  of  plants 
foiiiid  on  the  Scottish  Alps  do  not  reach 
the  English  mountains  ;  while  several  spe- 
cies are  to  be  met  with  on  Skiddaw  and 
other  hills  in  the  north  of  England  which 
do  not  extend  to  the  Snowdonian  range — 
Ireland  receiving  only  a  few  sporadic  spe- 
cies. We  find  the  last  representatives  of 
this  peculiar  vegetation  on  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  at  various  elevations  from  6000 
to  10,000  feet,  growing  in  great  luxuriance 
among  a  representative  flora  special  in  its 
region, — a  few  stragglers  reaching  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  west,  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  the  cast.  We  thus  find  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  Scandinavian  flora  as  we 
advance  southwards, — a  convincing  proof 
that  it  has  been  diffused  in  that  direction 
from  its  original  centres  of  distribution  on 
the  elevated  ranges  of  Norway  and  Lap- 
land ;  and,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
Alpine  plants  may  be  divided  into  the 
boreal  type,  comprehending  those  species 
which  are  confined  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  do  not  reach  farther  south  tlian  Wales, 
and  the  Alpi no-boreal,  wliich  not  only  ex- 
tend over  the  most  elevated  land  in  the 
British  Isles,  but  also  occur  in  abundance 
at  high  altitudes  on  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

Having  tlius  ascertained  the  region  from 
which  our  alpine  vegetation  was  derived, 
we  have  next  to  account  for  its  transmis- 
sion. Norway  and  Britain,  at  the  present 
day,  are  widely  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  extensive  ocean  ;  and  no  modes  of 
transportation  now  in  operation  arc  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  extension  of  the 
peculiar  plants  of  the  one  country  to  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  find  them  distributed.  The 
problem  was  quite  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position formerly  entertained,  that  there  has 
been  no  striking  alteration  in  the  condition 
of  the  earth's  surface  since  the  present  flora 
of  the  globe  was  created,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions of  Britain  and  Norway  to  each  other 
have  always  been  the  same  as  they  are  now. 
It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
botanists  took  refuge  from  the  difliculty  in 
the  hypotiiesis  that  species  have  been  cre- 
ated indifterently,  wherever  the  conditions 
were  fitted  for  tlieir  growth.  But  now  that 
we  know,  from  recently  ascertained  geolo- 
gical facts,  that  great  changes  aflTecting  the 
arrangement  of  land  and  water  throughout 
the  north  of  Europe  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing tlie  period  of  the  existence  of  modern 
vegetation,  the  key  to  the  mystery  has  been 
ascertained.  Attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  inquiry  by  the  late  lamented  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  at  the  meeting  of  the   British 


xVssociation  in  1845;  and  his  views  on  the 
subject — supported  by  the  most  am[ile,  and, 
we  think,  conclusive  evidence,  derived  from 
botanical,  geological,  and  more  especially 
zoological  facts — are  published  at  considera- 
ble length  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey.'  It  may  seem  a  superfiuous  task 
to  direct  attention  to  these  views,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  they  have  been  liefore 
the  scientific  public  ;  but  we  are  persuaded 
they  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  onght  to 
be  ;  and  to  many  of  our  readers  a  brief  popu- 
lar delineation  of  them  will  come  with  all 
the  interest  of  novelty. 

Geological  researches  have  furnished  us 
with  two  fixed  points  in  time  between  which 
this  migration  of  Scandinavian  plants  to  the 
British  hills  took  place.  It  ninst  have 
occurred  after  the  deposition  of  the  London 
Clay,  or  the  eocene  tertiary  epoch  ;  for  the 
organic  remains  found  in  that  formation  be- 
long to  a  flora  very  dift'erent  froui,  and  re- 
quiring a  far  warmer  climate  than,  any  now 
existing  on  the  European  continent.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  great  deposits  of  peat 
furnish  us  with  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
must  have  happened  before  the  epoch  usu- 
ally designated  '  historical.'  Between  these 
two  perio<ls,  geological  changes  occurred 
which  greatly  altered  the  surface  of  our 
islands,  and  modified  their  climate  and  the 
distributioti  of  their  organic  forms.  From 
the  relics  left  behind,  we  learn  that  a  great 
part  of  the  existing  area  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  the  lowland  plains  and  valleys, 
was  covered  with  the  waters  of  a  sea  which 
extended  over  the.  north  and  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  characterized  by  phenomena 
nearly  identical  with  those  now  presenting 
themselves  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ame- 
rica within  the  line  of  summer  floating  ice. 
This  was  the  sea  of  the  glacial  period — 
properh'  so  styled — when  a  condition  of 
climate  existed  which  will  account  for  all  the 
organic  ])henomena  observed  in  the  boulder 
clays  and  pleistocene  drifts.  In  the  midst  of 
this  sea,  the  varioift  mountain  ranges  and 
isolated  hills,  which  now  tower  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  were  islands,  whose 
bases  and  sides  were  \vashed  by  the  cold 
waves  and  abraded  by  the  passing  ice-floes, 
and  whose  summits  were  covered  in  many 
places  with  glaciers,  which  left  their  endur- 
ing and  unmistakeable  records  on  the  rocks, 
and  in  the  moraines  at  their  foot.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  our  now  elevated  regions 
received  the  flora  and  fauna  observed  upon 
them  at  the  present  day.  Owing  to  their^ 
favourable  position  in  the  midst  of  an  ice- 
covered  sea,  the  means  of  transport  existed 
in  abundance ;  and  the  arctic  flora"  thus 
brought   down    and   gradually  disseminated 
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ovov  all  tlic  islands  as  far  as  tbe  sea  extended, 
has  ever  since  been  able  to  maintain  its  foot- 
ing, even  under  the  altered  crniiate  of  onr 
times,  according  to  the  general  law  of  cli- 
matal  iiifliience,  tlirongh  tlie  elevation  of  the 
tracts  which  it  inhabits.  '  This  flora  would 
probably  differ  slightly  in  different  parts  of 
its  area,  and  hence  part  of  the  variations 
now  existing  between  the  alpine  floras  of  En- 
rope.  Differences  might  further  result  from 
accidental  destruction  of  the  localities  of 
plants  scattered  sporadically,  and  from  the 
extincti(jn  of  forms  by  various  causes  during 
the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  they 
first  became  mountain  plants.' 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  may 
be  noticed  in  passing,  as  affording  something 
like  circunjstantial  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
theory.  At  an  ele(^tion  of  between  3000 
and  4000  feet  on  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  Scotland,  the  botanist  is  astonished 
to  observe  the  common  sea-pink  growing 
among  the  rocks  in  the  utmost  profusion.  It 
is  precisely"  identical  with  that  which  forms 
so  ornamental  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  our 
sea-coasts ;  in  chemical  composition,  and  in 
botanical  appearance  and  structure,  little  or 
no  difference  can  be  detected  between  spe- 
cimens gathered  in  both  localities.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  alone  that 
the  plant  is  found  in  such  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. All  over  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
occurs  on  the  highest  mountains,  passing 
from  tbe  coast  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country.  It  has  never  been  found  in  the 
intermediate  plains  and  valleys,  except  when 
it  has  been  brought  down  l:)y  mountain 
streams.  This  singular  circumstance,  other- 
wise inexplicable,  would  seem  strongly  to 
indicate  that  our  mountain  chains,  as  well  as 
those  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  were 
once,  as  Professor  Forbes  asserts,  islands  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  sea.  Plants  of 
sub-arctic  and  maritime  character  would  then 
flourish  to  the  water's  edge,  some  of  which 
would  afterwards  disappear  under  altered 
climatal  and  physical  coinditions,  leaving  the 
hardiest  behind.  Another  survivor  of  the 
ancient  maritime  flora  which  once  clothed 
our  mountain  sides  on  a  level  with  the 
glacial  waves,  is  the  Cochlearia  Greenlaiidlca, 
or  scurvy  grass,  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
medicinal  use.  Abundant  on  all  our  sea- 
coasts,  and  never  growing  inland,  it  is  found 
in  isolated  spots  at  a  great  elevation  on  the 
Highland  hills.  It  may  easily  be  known 
by  its  thick  tufts,  bearing  the  small  white 
flowers  and  hot  acrid  leaves  peculiar  to  the 
*ress  tribe.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to  defy  the 
severest-  cold  of  the  arciic  regions,  being 
found  'by  polar  navigators  in  Melville  Island, 
under  the  snow,  at  the  very  furthest    limit 


of  vegetation.  Farther  down,  on  the  sides 
of  our  great  mountain  ranges,  we  still  oc- 
casionally observe  the  Plantayo  maritima, 
another  plant  existing  nowhere  else  but  on 
the  sea-shore.  During  the  glacial  epoch  it 
would  flourish  in  a  lower  zone  than  the 
others,  nearer  the  water's  edge,  and  hence  its 
peculiar  altitudinal  position  at  the  present 
dav.  These  three  examples,  for  which  no 
other  plausible  explanation  can  be  offered,  go 
far  to  substantiate  the  theory  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Scandinavian  flora  to  our 
islands,  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes 
of  surface  and  climate  which  took  place 
during  the  glacial  epoch. 

Our  alpine  plants  may  be  distributed  in 
three  distinct  zones  of  altitude,  characterized 
by  Mr.  Watson  in  his  admirable  '  Cybele 
Britannica'  differently  from  the  usual  mode. 
We  have  first  the  snper-arctic  zone,  bounded 
below  by  the  limit  of  the  common  heather  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  and  defined 
negatively  by  the  absence,  rather  than  the 
presence,  of  particular  plants,  only  two  spe- 
cies being  peculiar  to  it  in  this  country.  This 
zone,  characterized  as  that  of  the  herbaceous 
willow  without  the  heather,  occurs  only  in 
the  Highland  provinces,  where  the  highest 
mountains  have  their  summits  considerably 
above  the  limits  of  the  heather.  We  have 
next,  lower  down,  the  mid-arctic  zone,  lying 
between  the  heather  line  and  that  of  the 
cross-leaved  heath,  at  about  2000  feet,  charac- 
terized by  the  heather  without  the  heath. 
This  comprehends  the  highest  monntains  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  all  the 
great  ranges  of  Scotland,  and  contains  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  rare  and  beautiful 
alpine  plants,  being  especially  rich  in  arctic 
forms.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  infer-arctic 
zone,  bounded  above  by  the  Erica  and  below 
by  the  bracken,  and  the  limits  of  cultivation 
at  about  1400  feet.  Of  course  in  this  zone, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  the 
cross-leaved  heath  without  the  brake  fern,  the 
plants  approach  more  closely  to  the  lowland 
type,  though  containing  a  large  number  of 
species  of  the  true  alpine  and  arctic  form. 
These  three  zones  of  altitude  are  distingushed 
generally  by  the  affinity  of  their  flora  to  that 
of  the  most  nortliern  parts  of  Europe,  Sibe- 
ria, and  America,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  that 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, and  Carpathians.  We  must  regard  this' 
arrangement,  however,  though  very  conve- 
nient for  general  purposes,  as  so  far  arbitrary 
and  artificial  ;  for  nature  is  never  precise  and 
definite  in  her  lines  of  demarcation  :  on  the 
one  hand,  many  alpine  ])lants  growing  indis- 
criminately in  all  the  three  zones,  and  de- 
scending in  some  places  even  to  the  seashore  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  common  low- 
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land  species  come  up  from  the  cultivated 
regions,  and  grow  on  the  highest  summits, 
altliough  sufTei'ing  a  stunting  of  their  habit 
from  tiie  severer  climate.  Accidental  or 
local  circunistances  produce  considerable 
variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  various  spe- 
cies. The  violent  storms  which  frequently 
rage  in  mountain  regions  sometimes  detach 
fragments  of  soil,  in  which  several  species  are 
rooted,  and  plant  them  far  down  among  the 
productions  of  the  valley;  the  alpine  streams 
not  only  bring  down  the  seeds  of  alpine 
plants,  but  also,  to  a  certain  Stent,  the  cold 
of  the  summits,  so  that  their  banks  will  sup- 
port the  species  of  a  severer  climate  than  is 
natural  to  the  latitude  and  elevation.  On 
the  other  hand,  deep  lakes  and  other  largo 
sheets  of  water — as  they  are  less  liable  to 
sudden  changes  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
preserve  a  nearly  equal  temperature  all  the 
year  round — sensibly  mitigate  the  climate  of 
the  mountains  in  their  immediate  vicinitv, 
at  considerable  heijrhts  above  their  surface ; 
hence  we  not  unfrequentlv  find,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  and  even  3000  feet,  the  plants 
peculiar  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  the 
lowest  declivities  blooming  in  great  abun- 
dance and  luxuriance.  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  great  ranges  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  northern  blasts,  and  more  exposed 
to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  same 
species  are  found  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
on  the  northern  sides.  The  range,  as  well 
as  the  character,  of  the  flora  is  also  greatly 
inflnenced   by  the  geological   construction  of 

the  mountains — the  number  of  shadv  rocks 
.  .   .  _         .' 

and  moist  precipices,  or  comparatively  smooth 
grassy  slopes ;  the  direction  and  nature  of  the 
prevailing  winds;  the  frequency  of  streams 
and  wells;  and  above  all,  by  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  hills, — whether  they  form 
part  of  an  extensive  and  continuous  chain, 
carrying  the  general  level  of  the  country  to 
a  considerable  height  above  the  sea-line,  and 
abounding  in  elevated  plateaus  and  corries, 
or  whether  they  form  conical  or  isolated 
peaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains.  Con- 
siderable allowances  must  also  be  made  for 
different  latitudes;  for  though  the  area  of 
the  British  Isles  is  somewhat  limited,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  and  southern  points  ; 
so  that  the  is<itherm,al  lines  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet,  cor 
respond  to  those  of  the  summit  of  Snowdon. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  south- 
west of  England  is  52°;  whereas  in  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  Scotland  it  is  only  47°,  and 
in  the  north-east  counties  as  low  as  46°  or 
even  45°, — one  degree  being  deducted  for 
inland  localities  under  the  same  latitude,  and 
one  degree  for  each  three  hundred  feet  of 


elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Attri- 
buting their  due  influence  to  all  these  dis- 
turbing causes,  it  will  be  found,  with  tolerable 
regularity  and  definitencss,  that  the  region 
occupied  by  the  true  alpine  flora  extends 
from  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  to  the  summits 
of  our  highest  mountains.  This  region,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  is  the  dreariest  and 
most  desolate  portion  of  our  country.  Ex- 
posed to  the  strife  of  the  elements  in  all  their 
unbridled  fury;  swept  over  unobstructcdly 
by  the  bowling  wind  that  issues  as  from 
caverns  of  ice  in  the  bleak  north  ;  drenched 
by  torrents  of  rain,  and  battered  by  fierce 
showers  of  hail  and  sleet,  often  from  the 
bosom  of  the  same  impending  cloud ;  alter- 
nately, as  in  the  purgatory  of  Dante,  'a  sof- 
ferir  tormenti  caldi  e  geli,'  scorched  by  the 
sunshine  and  blighted  by^he  frost — lying  for 
eight  months  of  the  year  under  immense 
masses  of  snow,  and  for  the  other  four 
months  not  unfrequently  baked  under  the 
fiery  glare  of  an  almost  tropical  snnshine 
into  a  briekdiko  consistency — the  vegetation 
of  this  region  is  necessarily  of  the  scantiest 
and  most  primitive  nature.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous sward  of  verdure;  the  grass,  when  it 
occurs  at  all,  is  of  an  arctic  tj'pe,  and  grows 
at  long  intervals  in  wiry  stunted  tufts.  There 
is  no  heather  to  empurple  with  its  lovely 
blossoms  the  arid  slopes;  for  we  are  here 
above  the  line  where  this  hardy  plant  disap- 
pears in  its  social  character,  and  only  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  few  erratic  chimps.  The 
elevation  and  exposure  prevent  the  growth 
of  fcriis,  except  of  a  few  species — such  as 
Polyfttichnm  Lonrhitis,  Woodsiri  hi/perborea, 
and  Cystopleris  montana — northern  forms — ■ 
the  last  two  of  wdiich  are  remarkably  rare  in 
this  country,  being  found  only  on  the  ledges 
of  rocks  on  the  Breadalbane  mountains. 
Mosses  and  lichens,  and  the  procumbent  arc- 
tic willow  (Salix  herbacea),  hardly  raising 
their  slender  stems  from  the  soil,  are  the  only 
plants  which  grow  so  continuously  and  pro- 
fusely as  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
scenery. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  alpine  plants  are 
universally  diffused,  being  found  in  abun- 
dance on  all  the  British  mountains  of  suffi- 
cient elevation.  To  this  number  especially 
belong  the  saxifrages, — a  peculiarly  alpine 
family,  being  mostly  confined  to  cold  ele- 
vated situations  all  over  the  world ;  and 
whose  predominance  in  such  places  has 
given  rise  to  Schouw's  Phyto-geographical 
Kingdom  of  Saxifragae  and  Musci,  corre- 
sponding to  our  arctic  zone. .  Their  pretty 
starry  flowers  may  be  found  decking  the 
streamlet's  bank  in  this  country,  from  the 
hills  of  Sutherland  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Ireland.     The  alpine  Alchemilla  carpets  with 
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its  satiny  loaves  the  sides  of  every  mountain 
at  a  certain  elevation  ;  the  Sibbaltlia  procum- 
bens,  soniewliat  resembling  it,  is  abundant  on 
all  the  Hifihland  hills,  though  it  docs  not 
penetrate  farther  south ;  the  lovely  Sileue 
acaulis,  like  cushions  of  greenest  moss  co- 
vered with  myriads  of  rosy  flowers,  is  common 
everywhere  above  the  allituile  of  2000  feet; 
while  the  mountain  rue  [ThaUclram  alpi- 
num),  the  cloudberry — beautiful  in  flower, 
and  especially  grateful  in  fruit — the  white 
alpine  Cerastium,  the  purple-rayed  Erigeron, 
the  snowy  Dryas,  the  blue  Veronica,  the  al- 
pine Saussurea  and  Potentilla,  are  compara- 
tively common  on  all  the  higher  ranges  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  There  arc 
several  species,  however,  which,  owing  to 
their  beaut}',  their  rarity,  or  some  peculiar 
circumstance  connected  with  their  distribu- 
tion, deserve  more  notice  than  that  given  to 
the  above  plants.  In  the  botanical  works 
prefixed  to  this  article,  they  are  necessarily 
described  in  language  too  technical  to  be 
understood  by  a  reader  who  has  not  specially 
studied  the  subject.  Our  remaining  space 
shall  therefore  be  occupied  in  rescuing  these 
plants  from  their  obscurity,  and  endeavouring 
to  interest  our  friends  in  their  beauties  and 
peculiarities. 

The  Aberdeenshire  mountains,  from  their 
great  elevation  and  geographical  position, 
lying  in  one  of  the  directions  taken  by  the 
Scandinavian  flora  in  its  descent  to  southern 
latitudes,  exhibit  a  large  proportion  of  alpine 
forms,  which  might  have  been  still  larger 
were  it  not  for  unfavourable  geological  and 
climatal  conditions.  They  possess  in  great 
luxuriance,  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  their 
highest  peaks,  no  less  than  three  species  of 
shrubby  lemon-coloured  lichens  highly  pecu- 
liar to  Iceland  and  Lapland,  and  found  no-' 
where  else  in  this  country.  The  restriction 
of  these  cryptogams  to  so  narrow  a  corner 
of  our  island — considering  the  facility  with 
which  their  light,  invisible  spores  may  be 
disseminated  by  winds  and  waves,  and  their 
capacity  of  enduring  the  utmost  extremes  of 
temperature — can  only  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Cairngorm  mountains 
first  intercepted  and  retained  them.  Of 
phanerogamous  plants,  two  at  least  are  con- 
fined to  this  district.  Of  these,  the  Muhjc- 
dium  a/phinm — a  large,  coarse  plant  of  the 
thistle  tribe,  with  erect  stems  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  producing  deep  blue  florets 
late  in  summer — grows  in  moist,  rocky  situ- 
ations in  Northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and 
Asia ;  but  in  this  country  is  restricted  to  the 
Loch-na-gar  and  Clova  mountains,  where  it 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  We  gathered  it 
several  years  ago  in  a  locality  where  we  be- 
lieve it  is  now  cxtinctj^the  ledge  of  a  slop- 


ing and  rugged  precipice  on  the  north  side 
of  Ben-Muich-Dlui,  down  which  a  stream,  ris- 
ing in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  hill,  falls  in  a 
succession  of  cascades  for  nearly  3000  feet 
into  the  waters  of  Loch  Avon.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous and  noteworthy  circumstanci*  by  the 
way,  that  on  the  summit  of  Ben-Muich-Dhu, 
although  more  than  4300  feet  in  height,  we 
find  none  of  the  plants  which  belong  to  Wat- 
son's super-arctic  zone ;  the  species  observed 
beside  the  cairn  which  crowns  the  highest 
point,  being  sujjli  as  are  common  even  at  the 
lowest  limit  of W pine  vegetation  on  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  the  Highland  mountains.  This 
striking  exception  to  the  general  rule  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  explained  by  local  circumstances, 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  species 
characteristic  of  the  highest  zone,  and  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  those  introduced  from  a 
lower  region.  The  same  may  be  said  regard- 
ing the  plants  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  Bri- 
tish peak.  The  loftiest  part  of  this  iiill  is  so 
dry  and  rock}',  and  the  summit  itself  so  com- 
pletely macadamized  with  huge  masses  of 
stone,  that  hardly  any  vegetation,  save  lichens 
and  mosses,  will  grow  on  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine,  even  in  the  polar  regions,  any 
spot  more  barren  and  leafless.  The  plants  of 
the  super-arctic  and  mid-arctic  zones,  which 
should  be  found  there  owino;  toils  height,  are 
therefore  obliged  to  acconnuodate  themselves 
in  the  infer-arctic  zone,  where  the  necessary 
conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  exist.  One 
of  the  two  plants  characteristic  of  the  highest 
zone — \'iz.,  the  Saxifraya  rivularis — occurs 
on  the  hill,  but  considerably  below  its  nor- 
mal limits.  It  grows  at  an  altitude  of  3000 
feet,  in  a  spot  irrigateil,  while  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  by  water  trickling  from  the  melting 
snow  above. 

On  the  Braemar  mountains,  another  alpine 
plant  of  deeply  interesting  character  is  found. 
The  Astrayalus  alpinus — a  species  of  vetch 
— crowns  the  summit  of  Craigindal,  a  hill 
about  3000  feet  high,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben 
Avon  and  Ben-na-bourd.  It  is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  is 
found  there  in  two  or  three  localities  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other,  but  cha- 
racteiized  l>y  the  same  geological  formation, 
viz.,  a  very  pure,  compact  felspar.  These 
mountains  form  the  most  southern  limit  of 
this  plant.  Tracing  the  Grampian  chain  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  south-east,  until  it 
forms  the  Clova  group  of  hills,  we  find  col- 
lected in  that  narrow  space  two  other  plants, 
each  of  wliich  is  restricted  in  its  range  to 
rocks  of  the  same  specific  character,  and 
therefore  comprised  within  a  very  limited 
area.  One  of  these,  the  O.xytropis  canipcs- 
tris — also  a  species  of  vetch,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  tinged  with  purple — is  known  by  re- 
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putatioti,  if  not  by  siglit,  as  one  of  the  rarest 
of  British  plants,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  desirable  acquisitions  to  the  herbarium. 
Common  on  the  mountain  pastures  and  alpine 
rocks  in  the  arctic  resrions  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  Siberia,  it  is  confined  in  Britain  to 
one  cliff  in  Clova,  severed  from  the  surround- 
ing precipices  by  two  deep  fissures,  apparent- 
ly the  result  of  extensive  atmospheric  disin- 
tegration. This  clift"  is  composed  of  mica- 
ceous' schist,  peculiarly  rich  in  mica,  though 
of  a  dark  smoky  colour  ;  and  being  of  a  soft 
and  friable  nature,  easily  decomposed  by  the 
■weather,  forms  a  loose,  deep,  and  very  fertile 
soil.  The  other  plant  alluded  to,  viz.,  the 
Lychnis  alpina,  is  also  confined  to  a  few  iso- 
lated localities  in  the  same  range.  It  grows 
sparingly  on  the  rocky  table  land — about 
half  an  acre  in  extent — which  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  hill  called  Little  Gilrannoch, 
equidistant  between  (ilen  Isla  and  Glen  Dole. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  lithologi- 
cal  character  of  its  habitat,  for  in  several 
places  on  this  plateau  it  springs  from  little 
crevices  where  there  is  hardly  a  particle  of 
soil  to  nourish  its  roots  ;  and  its  range  of  dis- 
tribution extends  only  as  far  as  the  rock  pre- 
serves its  mineral  character  unchanged.  This 
rock,  which  differs  from  the  prevailing  strata 
of  the  district,  and  from  those  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  is  composed  of  compound 
felspar,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting 
disintegration.  In  some  places  it  is  smooth 
and  bare,  like  a  pavement,  and  in  others  ex- 
tremely corrugated  and  vitrified,  as  if  it  had 
undergone  the  action  of  fire.  Though  not 
found  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the  alpine 
Lychnis  has  an  extensive  geographical  range, 
being  an  alpino-boreal  plant,  occurring  both 
in  Scandinavia  and  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  Perthshire, 
between  Loch  llannoch  and  Loch  Erricht, 
on  the  north-eastern  brow  of  the  mountain, 
called  the  Sow  of  Atholl,  is  the  well-known 
station  for  the  very  rare  Menziesia  ccerulea, 
a  species  of  heath  distinguished  by  its  large 
blue  bells.  This  treeless  waste  of  elevated 
moorland,  characterized  by  Maculloch  as  one 
of  the  most  desolate  regions  in  Europe,  for- 
gotten by  nature,  without  a  trace  or  a  recol- 
lection of  human  life,  once  formed  the  site 
of  the  great  Caledonian  forest,  which  in  all 
probability  sheltered  in  its  moist  and  shady 
recesses,  plants  found  nowliere  else  in  Britain, 
and  peculiar  to  the  swampy  forests  of  Nor- 
way and  Lapland.  Of  this  hyperborean  ve- 
getation, the  beautiful  Menziesia  is  now  the 
sole  surviving  relic,  if  it  be  not  already  ex- 
tinct, as  some  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
specimen  has  been  gathered,  and  we  ourselves 
have  lately  searched  the  spot  in   vain.     It 


strikingly  illustrates  the  influence  of  man  in 
extirpating  or  limiting  the  distribution  of 
plants,  by  levelling  forests,  draining  marshes, 
and  thus  rendering  a  particular  region  un- 
suitable to-  the  vegetation  of  an  excessive 
climate,  by  introducing  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature, greater  warmth  in  winter  and 
greater  cold  in  summer,  than  formerly  pre- 
vailed. 

But  of  all  the  British  mountains,  Ben 
Lawers  is  the  richest  in  rare  and  interesting 
alpine  species.  This  hill,  which  may  be 
called  the  Mecca  of  the  botanist,  as  every 
neophite  who  aspires  to  the  honours  of  his 
science  must  pay  a  visit  to  its  rugged  cliffs, 
occupies  very  nearly  the  centre  of  Scotland. 
It  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  from  tlie  north 
shore  of  Loch  Tay,  upwards  of  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho-  sea,  and  commands 
from  its  summit,  on  a  clear  day,  an  uninter- 
rupted view  unparalleled  in  the  British  is- 
lands for  variety,  sublimity,  and  extent. 
Though  separated  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  by  two  torrents,  which  flow 
through  deep  depressions  on  its  eastern  and 
western  sides,  it  forms  with  them  an  immense 
continuous  range,  upwards  of  forty  miles  in 
length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  of  an  average 
altitude  of  .3500  feet.  On  this  lofty  plateau, 
known  as  the  Breadalbane  chain,  which  is 
the  most  uniformly  and  extensively  elevated 
land  in  Britain,  the  diflerent  peaks  of  Mael- 
ghyrdy,  Craigcalleach,  Ben  Lawers,  etc.,  re- 
pose like  a  conclave  of  mighty  giants,  im- 
parting a  serrated  appearance  to  the  range 
indescribably  wild  and  savage  when  wreathed 
with  mist  or  cloud.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
region  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  mica- 
ceous schist,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  veins  of  quartz,  and  containing  not  un- 
frequently  those  dark-brown  crystals  called 
garnets,  which  greatly  enhance  the  sparkling 
lustre  of  the  mica.  This  rock,  it  may  be  re- 
marked parenthetically,  embraces  within  its 
course  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  scenery 
\n  the  Highlands,  and  rises,  besides  the 
Breadalbane  peaks,  into  such  distinguished 
summits  as  Ben-y-gloe,  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben 
Ledi,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  Lomond,  and  all  the 
bold  serrated  ridges  of  Argyleshire  and  In- 
verness-shire. It  is  of  a  very  soft  and  friable 
nature,  and  is  easily  weathered,  forming  on 
its  surface  a  deep  layer  of  rich  soil,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  alpine  or  arctic 
vegetation.  Being  the  prevailing  formation 
in  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  mountains,  as 
well  as  in  the  arctic  regions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Scandinavian  plants^which  emigrated 
southwards  would  find,  wherever  this  rock 
cropped  out  sufficiently  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  peculiarly  favourable  con- 
ditions for  their  growth.     Hence  on  all  the 
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micaceous  rocks  in  this  country,  and  even  in 
the  Svvi.ss  Alps,  we  find  a  greater  variety  and 
a  richer  luxuriance  of  Scandinavian  forms 
than  on  any  other  geological  formation.  We 
are  particularly  struck  with  tllis  when  we 
compare  the  rich  and  varied  alpine  vegetation 
of  the  Lreadalbane  mica  schists,  with  the 
generally  meagre  and  stunted  vegetation  of 
the  Braemar  and  Ben  Nevis  granites.  The 
unusual  fertility  of  the  Breadalbane  range 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  geographical  posi- 
tion, highly  advantageous  in  a  meteorological 
point  of  view.  The  south-west  winds,  which 
come  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 
meet  with  this  great  ridge  running  along  the 
■west  of  Perthshire,  high  above  the  other 
ranges,  and  rushing  up  its  cooler  sides,  con- 
dense their  vapours,  disengage  their  latent 
heat,  and. produce  tiiat  mild  climate,  with  al- 
most continual  rain  or  drizzling  mist,  in 
which  alpine  plants  delight  during  the  period 
of  growth  ;  whereas  to  the  Aberdeenshire 
mountains  the  same  winds  come  deprived  of 
their  moisture,  and  bring  dry  cold  weather. 
The  common  species  of  plants  which  are 
found  'on  every  hill  of  sufficient  altitude  in 
Britain,  and  which  constitute  their  sole  alpine 
flora,  are  not  only  more  abundant  in  indi- 
vidual forms  on  the  Breadalbane  mountains, 
but  also  attain  more  luxuriant  proportions,  so 
that  they  give  a  rich  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  the  higher  ranges  in  the  glowing 
summer  months,  while,  as  previously  inti- 
mated, an  unusually  large  proportion  of  plants 
is  exclusively  restricted  to  this  chain.  Nor 
is  it  merely  in  rare  phanei'ogamous  vegetation 
that  these  mountains  are  rich  ;  they  also 
possess  a  singularly  varied  and  peculiar  cryp- 
togamic  flora,  several  species  of  wliich  are 
found  nowhere  else.  Most  of  these  plants 
may  be  found  collected  on  the  single  peak  of 
Ben  Lawers  ;  and  a  botanist  cannot  spend  a 
week  more  profitably  and  pleasantly  than  in 
exploring  the  huge  sides  and  broad  double 
summit  of  this  hill.  Every  step  leads  to  a 
botanical  surprise,  and  almost  every  plant  is 
either  altogether  new,  or  so  rare  and  unfa- 
miliar -as  to  excite  a  thrill  of  gratification. 
If  he  has  never  before  investigated  alpine 
vegetation,  and  if  he  be  at  all  an  enthusiast 
in  his  pursuit,  he  will  experience  in  the  col- 
lection iif  these  novelties  and  rarities  some 
of  the  liappiest  moments  in  his  life, — mo- 
meiits  worth  years  of  artificial  excitement, 
banishing  every  sense  of  weariness  and  fa- 
tigue, and  rendering,  by  the  elevation  of  mind 
they  produce,  his  perceptions  of  beauty  in 
the  scenery  around  more  acute  and  delight- 
ful. These  moments  somi  pass  away,  but 
they  cease  like  the  bubbling  of  a  fountain, 
wliich  leaves  the  waters  purer  for  the  mo- 
mentary infiuenoe  which  had  passed  through 


them, — not  like  too  many  worldly  joys,  which 
ebb  like  an  unnatural  tide,  and  leave  behind 
only  loathsomeness  and  disgust. 

The  rarest  plants  of  Ben  Lawers  are  found 
on  the  rugged  cliffs  on  the  northern  and 
western  sides,  and  also  in  the  deep  depression 
— like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano — near 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  In  this  last  spot  is 
found  exclusively  the  remarkably  rare  Saxi- 
fra<ja  cernua,  one  of  the  most  chai'acteristic 
plants  of  the  highest  or  super-arctic  zone.  It 
seldom  flowers,  but  may  be  known  by  the 
dry  chaffy  scales  which  clothe  its  roots,  and 
especially  by  the  small  red  bulbils  produced 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  grow  at  the  root  of 
the  common  meadow  saxifrage.  This  plant 
is  frequent  all  round  the  arctic  circle,  but  is 
unknown  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  reach- 
ing its  southern  limit  on  the  summit  of  Ben 
Lawers,  where  alone  it  is  found  in  this  coun- 
try. In  this  elevated  and  ungcnial  spot,  hid- 
ing its  frail  head  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
alike  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  the  too 
ardent  caresses  of  the  sunbeam,  this  rare  and 
tender  plant,  feebler  in  stem  and  loaf  than 
the  most  delicate  woodland  flower,  has  flou- 
rished for  countless  ages  undisturbed.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Forbes,  its 
first  ancestors  were  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  wilds  to  that  isolated  spot  during  the 
glacial  epoch  ;  and  there  it  has  continued  to 
bloom  and  die  age  after  age,  and  generation 
after  generation  ever  since,  without  seeking 
to  extend,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  very 
narrow  limits  of  its  dwelling-place.  How 
wonderful  aie  the  changes  that  have  gone  on 
around  this  little  plant  during  these  unknown 
ages  I  Its  island  home,  by  a  sudden  or 
gradual  uplieaval,  became  a  lotty  mountain 
peak  ;  while  the  other  islands  in  its  vicinit}', 
obeying  the  same  sublime  impulse,  emerged 
like  huge  Titans  from  the  waves,  and  climbed 
majestically  to  the  heavens,  so  that  from  ho- 
rizon to  horizon,  what  was  before  a  tempes- 
tuous ocean  of  waves  or  icebergs,  became  a 
billowy  chaos  of  mountains,  fixed  in  everlast- 
ing permanence.  The  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered wdien  it  strives  to  form  a  picture  of  all 
these  cosmical  changes,  or  to  estimate  the 
ages  during  which  this  solitary  saxifrage  has 
survived  in  its  mountain  home.  Talk  of  the 
longevity  of  trees  !  this  little  plan*  was  old 
ere  the  giant  cedars  of  California — the  old- 
est organisms  of  the  human  epoch — had  be- 
gun to  put  forth  their  infant  shoots.  Where 
is  there  here  any  evidence  of  that  progressive 
modification  of  type  and  transmutation  of 
species  which  Darwin  asserts  to  be  the  uni- 
versal law  of  organized  nature  ?  The  re- 
mains of  animals  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians, 
and    the    hieroglyphics    of   plants    on    their 
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tombs,  are  brought  forward  to  prove  the  per- 
manence of  species  within  the  historical 
period.  But  here  we  have  much  stronger 
proof  derived  from  geological  epochs  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  human,  and  contempo- 
rary with  those  which  gave  birth  to  the  ex- 
tinct mammoth  and  Irish  elk,  and  not  from  a 
fossil  dug  from  the  rocks,  but  from  a  veritable 
living  plant,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  it 
first  lifted  up  its  head  from  the  glacial  snows. 
Here  at  least  we  find  an  interruption  in  the 
progressive  change  of  organic  forms,  of  spe- 
cific and  generic  types, — a  link  left  out  in 
that  chain  of  organized  structure  which  the 
authors  of  the  development  theory  maintain 
has  dragged  its  slow  length  along  from  the 
earliest  ages  until  now  ;  each  new  link  forged 
from  the  substance  of  the  preceding.  Here 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  changes  said  to  be 
"wrought  by  the  workings  of  'natural  selec- 
tion;' there  are  no  proofs  in  the  delicate 
stem,  flaccid  leaf,  and  lowly  aspect  of  this 
immemorial  flower,  that  the  battle  has  always 
been  to  the  strong.  Its  permanence  has  not 
depended  upon  the  permanonce  of  its  con- 
ditions, for  we  have  seen  how  great  liave 
been  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
around  it.  Its  original  form  has  not  given 
place  to  some  modification  directly  proceed- 
ing from  it  by  genetic  descent,  developed  by 
its  altered  circumstances.  No  !  it  has  re- 
mained always  the  same,  as  may  easily  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  same  plant 
now  grovving  in  its  original  centre  of  distri- 
bution in  the  arctic  regions,  between  which 
and  Ben  Lawers  all  means  of  communication 
have  long  ago  passed  away.  In  the  admir- 
able provision  with  which  it  has  been  fur- 
nished in  its  viviparous  bulbs,  for  perpetuat- 
ing itself,  should  circumstances  prevent  the 
development  of  flowers  and  seeds,  we  see  the 
care  which  God  has  taken  that  His  distinctive 
creations  should  not  be  lost  in  the  advancing 
stream  of  life,  the  permanence  of  His  organic 
types,  and  the  ineffaceablcness  of  the  seal 
which  He  has  impressed  upon  each  species; 
and  if  it  teaches  us  this  lesson  in  these  scep- 
tical times,  when  the  Creator  is  forgotten  in 
His  creation,  and  His  personality  degraded 
into  a  passionless  law,  this  tiny  flower  will 
not  have  survived  to  our  day  in  vain. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  same  rocks  may.be 
observed  a  curious  lichen,  called  Verrucaria 
Hookeri,  spreading  over  tlie  blackened  and 
hardened  tnrf  in  wdiite  turgid  scales,  which 
is  quite'  diff'erent  from  any  other  lichen  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  seems  to  be  a 
special  creation  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  Curious  enough,  there  is  associated 
with  it  a  moss  also  peculiar  to  the  spot,  the 
Gymyiostomum  ccBspitHium,  which  grows  in 
dense  brownish-green  tufts,  with    numerous 


glossy  capsules  nestling  among  the  leaves. 
The  extreme  rarity  and  isolation  of  these 
plants  would  almost  warrant  the  inference, 
either  that  they  are  new  creations  which  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  secure  possession  of  a 
wider  extent  of  surface,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  aged  plants,  survivors  of  the 
original  Oryptogamic  flora  of  the  soil  during 
the  more  recent  geological  epochs,  which 
have  lived  their  appointed  cycle  of  life,  and, 
yielding  to  the  universal  law  of  death,  are 
about  to  disappear  for  ever.  On  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  occurs,  among  the 
debris  of  rocks,  the  Draba- mjx'ntris,  a  very 
small,  insignificant-looking  plant,  but  impor- 
tant as  being  one  of  the  most  arctic  and 
alpine  plants  in  Scotland.  It  is  only  found 
here  and  in  one  locality  in  Sutherlandshire, 
and  is  unknown  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
On  the  same  ridge  is  also  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion the  little  ?nossy  cyphcl  (Chcrlcria  se- 
doides),  which  forms  an  anomaly  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  alpine  flora.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  subnival  region  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  growing  on  the  lai'gcr  groups  of  moun- 
tains, from  an  altitude  of  8000  to  15,000 
feet.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  forty  plants  found  on  the  far-famed 
'Jardin  de  la  Mer  de  Glace'  at  Chamouni, 
described  in  Murray's  Handbook  as  'an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  an  island  in  the  ice,  a  rock 
which  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  herbage, 
and  enamelled  in  August  with  flowers.  This 
is  the  Jardin  of  this  palace  of  nature  ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  such  a  spot, 
amidst  the  overwhelming  sublimity  of  the 
surrounding  objects — the  Aiguille  of  Char- 
moz,  Bletior,  and  the  Geant,'  etc.  This 
highly-coloured  description  is,  however,  a 
mere  euphemism,  for  in  reality  the  so  called 
garden  is  only  a  rock  protruding  out  of  the 
glacier,  and  covered  principally  with  lichens 
and  plants  \Yhose  dull,  insignificant  appear- 
ance would  not  attract  the  least  notice  else- 
where ;  but,  after  all,  was  it  reasonable  to 
expect  a  better  flower-show  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  nine 
thousand  or  so  above  all  horticultural  soci- 
eties and  prize  exhibitions  ?  Although  not 
very  rare  on  the  highest  Scottish  mountains, 
the  Cherlcria  does  not  extend  farther  north, 
— thus  offering  a  very  striking  exception  to 
the  usual  derivation  of  our  mountain  flora. 
It  may  either  have  emigrated  northwards 
from  the  Alps  during  the  glacial  epocli,  or  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sporadic  species,  de- 
pending upon  local  conditions  for  its  main- 
tenance. From  its  peculiar  and  hard3'  ap- 
pearance, we  would  almost  hazard  the  opinion 
that  it  is  older  than  any  of  the  other  alpine 
plants,  that  it  existed  on  the  British  hills  be- 
fore the  migration  of  the  Scandinavian  flora. 
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and  that  the  Breadalbane  mountains  form  its 
original  centre,  from  which  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed southwards  over  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
last  inference  is  warranted  by  its  extraordi- 
nary hixuriance  on  Ben  Lawers.  It  has  no- 
thing to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  the 
sharpest  eyes  being  hardly  able  to  detect  the 
minute  greenish  petals  and  stamens  among 
the  tufted  moss-like  foliage.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  the  impression  of  special  adapta- 
tion which  one  glance  at  the  plant,  in  its  bare 
and  sterile  habitat,  cannot  fail  to  produce. 
Its  long,  tough,  woody  root  penetrates  deeply 
the  stony  soil,  so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a 
specimen  can  bo  detached  ;  and  so  hardy  is 
its  nature  that  it  flourishes  green  and  luxu- 
riant under  the  chilling  pressure  of  huge 
masses  of  snow,  and  under  the  unmitigated 
glare  of  the  scorching  summer  sun. 

Passing  down  from  the  cairn  that  crowns 
the  highest  point  of  Ben  Lawers,  along  the 
north-western  shoulder  of  the  hill,  we  are  soon 
brought  to  a  stand  by  several  lofty  precipices. 
\  Descending  one  of  these,  we  come  to  a  small 
corrie ;  and  here,  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  are  fairly  bewildered 
with  the  beauty,  the  variety,  and  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the    alpine  plants  which   bloom  on 
every  side.    All  the  ordinary  species  are  here 
congregated  iu  lavish  profusion,  protected  by 
immense  shaggy  beds  of  rare  alpine  mosses, 
and  nourished  by  the  incessant  dripping  from 
the    rocks    overhead.     We    observe    among 
them  a  few  dense  tufts  of  the  alpine  sandwort 
{Alsine  rubella),  and  instantly  we  are  down 
on  our  knees  in  the  swamp  to  gather  it,  for 
one  brief  moment  oblivious  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse besides.     Our  prize  has  certainly  little 
to  recommend  it ;  for  beauty  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  possess,  the  chickweed  of  our  gar- 
dens, to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  having  fully 
as  pretty  a  flower ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
that  which  gives  value  to  the  diamond — its 
exceeding  rarity — only  one  other  station  for 
it  being  known  in  Britain,  viz.,  the  exposed 
cliflfs  of  Bon  Hope  in   Sutherlaudshire.     It 
belongs  eminently  to  the  boreal  or  arctic  type 
of  vegetation,  penetrating  very  far  north,  but 
reaching   its  southern  limit  on  Ben  Lawers. 
Scarcely  has  our  enthusiasm  had  time  to  cool, 
when  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  by  seeing, 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  the  most  celebrated   of 
all  our  mountain  flowers — the  tiny  Gentkma 
nivalis,  or  snowy  Gentian.     With  immeasur- 
able thankfulness,  and  with  a  reverential  and 
delicate  touch,  wo  pluck  from  the  tiny  clumps 
two    specimens    for    ourselves,   and    two    for 
favoured  friends — no  more ;  for  the  genuine 
botanist  has  too  groat  a  regard  for  these  in- 
teresting remnants  of  an  almost  extinct  race 
— these  little  Aztecs    of   the   flower    world, 
■which  cling  so  tenaciously  to  Flora's  skirts — 


to  exterminate  them  ruthlessly  by  taking  more 
than  he  needs.  If,  humanly  speaking,  they 
are  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator, 
that  lie  has  taken  such  wonderful  care  to 
perpetuate  them  in  these  bleak  spots,  consi- 
dering that  their  existence  in  this  country 
hangs,  as  it  were,  on  the  frail  thread  of  a  few 
clusters,  which  one  unfevourable  winter,  or 
even  one  ruder  storm  than  ordinary,  might 
destroy,  they  ought  surely  to  be  invested  with 
something  of  a  sacred  character  in  our  sight.- 
What  appeals  so  powerfully-to  the  protection 
of  man  in  the  helpless  form  of  the  infant, 
ought  to  affect  us  in  similar,  though  of  course 
lesser  degree,  in  the  tenderness  and  fragility 
of  these  rare  plants.  The  snowy  Gentian  is 
the  smallest  of  the  alpine  flowers,  usually 
averaging  from  half  an  inch  -to  an  inch  in 
height,  with  a  very  minute  blossom,  forming 
a  mere  edge  of  deep  blue,  tipping  the  long 
calyx.  Another  station  besides  the  Ben  Law- 
ers one  has  been  found  in  the  Cacnlochan 
mountains,  at  the  head  of  Glen  Tsla,  where  a 
porphyritic  granite,  rich  in  felspar,  associated 
witli  a  dark  syenite,  abounding  in  hornblende, 
is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, however,  seem  to  bo  the  chosen  haunt 
of  this  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Gentian  tribe. 
There  it  grows  in  profusion  among  a  lovely 
sisterhood  of  Gentians,  imparting  a  blue,  deep 
as  that  of  the  sky  above,  to  the  higher  pas- 
turages, and  often  hides  its  head  on  the  dizzy 
ledges  of  tremendous  precipices.  In  ascend- 
ing the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
Monte  Rosa,  the  guides  not  unfi\'(|uently  re- 
sort to  the  innocent  artifice  of  endeavouring 
to  interest  the  traveller  in  its  beauty,  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  from  the  fearful  abysses 
which  the  giddy  path  overhangs. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  only 
representative  in  Britain  of  the  gorgeous 
Azaleas  which  throng  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  palm  tree,  should  be  found,  not  on  the 
sunny  lowland  banks,  but  on  the  dreariest  and 
most  exposed  spots  on  the  highest  mountains. 
The  Highland  Azalea  or  Woodbay  {Azalea 
]jrocumbcns)  certainly  does  not  bear  a  flatter- 
ing resembl.ance  to  the  Indian  species  so  care- 
fully nurtured  in  our  conservatories;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  pretty  and  interesting  little 
shrub,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  growing  in 
dark  green  procumbent  patches,  enlivened  by 
b'ell-shaped  blossoms  of  the  richest  crimson, 
far  up  the  sides  of  the  Grainpian  mountains, 
must  allow  that  it  presents  a  spectacle  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  and  one  which  many  besides 
the  botanist  would  undertake  the  arduous 
task  of  climbing  the  mountain  steep  to  be- 
hold. It  is  the  only  alpine  plant  in  Britain 
that  reminds  us  of  the  rhododendrons,  or 
alpine  roses,  which  form  the  floral  glory  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  and  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.     It 
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is  very  scarce  on  Ben  Lawers,  more  abundant 
on  Ben  Voirlich,  and  still  more  frequent  on 
the  Cairngorm  range.  Frequently  associated 
with  the  Azalea  is  the  purple  Saxifrage  (Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia),  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
mountain  flowers.  It  is  common  on  all  the 
Ilighland  hills,  and  also  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  England  and  Wales.  It  creeps  along 
the  dry  turf  in  long  straggling  tufts  like  the 
common  thyme,  to  which,  in  the  shape  of  its 
foliage  and  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  it  bears 
a  slight  resemhlance.  It  is  not  often  seen  in 
its  native  haunts,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  alpine  flowers,  blooming  in  the  cold 
days  of  early  April,  when  the  snow  is  still  far 
down  on  the  mountains.  Not  unfrequently 
may  it  be  seen  piercing  the  edge  of  a  thick 
snow-wreath,  whose  coldness  is  warmed  into 
something  like  life  by  its  ros}'  reflection. 
Shuddering  over  the  icy  grave  from  which  it 
has  so  recently  escaped,  wet  with  the  cold, 
unkindly  drip  which  the  warmth  of  its  own 
vitality  melts  around  it,  immortal  hands  seem 
to  array  it  in  a  living  garniture  of  greeu  and 
purple,  while  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
around  it  seem  all  so  many  ministers  of  good, 
increasing  its  strength  and  enhancing  its  love- 
liness. It  requires  the  smallest  amount  of 
heat  of  any  known  plant,  and  is  so  plastic 
that  it  accommodates  itself  to  great  climatic 
modifications,  and  very  diflierent  stations. 
While  it  occurs  on  the  arid  and  denuded 
rooks  among  the  higher  Alps,  from  which  the 
wind  often  strips  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
summer,  it  comes  ilown  on  these  ranges  to 
the  higher  pasturages,  and  even  to  the  limit 
of  the  silver  fir.  In  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  it  grows  almost  at  the  level  of 
the  spring  tides;  while  on  the  west  of  Scot- 
land it  reaches  the  coast,  and  in  Wales  ad- 
vances along  the  mountains  as  far  as  53°.  It 
is  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  the  mountain 
flowers  with  botanists ;  and  we  have  seen 
cold,  calculating  scientific  men  of  the  Peter 
Bfill  type,  who  usually  saw  in  a  flower  only 
a  species  in  a  system,  or  an  organic  structure 
composed  of  technical  parts,  becoming  quite 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  it.  The 
emotion  which  it  excites  is  a  complex  one. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  its  large  purple  flow- 
ers is  no  doubt  the  primary  cause,  but  much 
also  must  be  attributed  to  the  unexpectedness 
of  its  appearance  in  such  desolate  spots,  and 
in  such  an  ungenial  season ;  to  the  moral 
feelings  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to  asso- 
ciate it,  as  an  image  of  successful  struggle 
and  triumphant  beauty,  rising  superior  to  the 

force  of  circumstances  :  to  the  maafnificence 

• 
of  the    snowy    mountams    around,   robed  in 

their  cloudy  mantles  ;  and  last,  not  least,  to 

the  peculiar  influence  of  the  vernal  season, 

for  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  which  has 
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no  share  in  the  sentiment  of  r.egeneration 
that  is  stirring  throughout  all  things;  and  we 
look  upon  this  purple  rainbow  of  earth  as  the 
pledge  of  heaven  that  the  winter,  on  the 
mountains  as  well  as  on  the  plains,  is  past,  the 
rain  over  and  sone,  and  that  the  time  of  flow- 
ers  is  come. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  some  of  the  alpine  flowers,  we  may  speci- 
ally instance  the  alpine  forget-me-not  {Mi/oso- 
tis  alpcstris).  It  is  far  lovelier  than  its  sister 
of  the  valleys — the  well-known  flower  of 
friendship  and  poetry — its  flowers  being  larg- 
er, more  numerous,  and  closely  set,  forming  a 
dense  coronet  or  clustered  head,  that  looks 
like  a  carcanet  of  rich  turquoises.  It  does 
not  grow  beside  running  brooks,  or  in  marshy 
spots,  like  its  lowland  congener,  but  high  up 
on  the  dizzy  ledges  of  almost  inaccessible 
dittos,  where  no  one  but  the  prying  naturalist 
would  look  for  floral  beauty.  Though  some- 
what abundant  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  in  Britain 
it  is  confined  to  the  Breadalbane  mountains, 
where  it  does  not  occur  lower  down  than 
3000  feet.  On  Ben  Lawers  it  is  especially 
abimdant  and  luxuriant,  crowning  with  a 
garland  of  large  blue  tufts  the  precipitous 
crags  which  jut  out  from  the  western  side  of 
ihe  hill.  Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  plant,  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  to 
gather  it  there,  for  the  rocks  are  from  300  to 

j  400  feet  in  perpendicular  height,   and  one 

'  escapes  from  their  ledges  to  a  secure  stand- 
inc-iilace,  with  ranch  the  same  feelings  that  a 
man  gets  out  of  reach  of  a  mortar  just  about' 

!  to  explode.  In  that  elevated  spot,  the  sum- 
mer is  far  advanced  before  it  ventures  to  put 

'  forth  its  delicate  flowers,  so  that  it  escapes 
the  howling  winds  and  the  tempestuous  mists, 

!  and  blooms  in  a  calm  and  serene  atmosphere. 
The  perfume  which  it  exhales  is  very  volatile, 
being  sometimes  almost  imperceptible,  and  at 
other  times  very  strong,  and  suggestive  of 
the  honey  smell  of  the  clover  fields  left  far 
below.  This  is  almost  the  only  British  alpine 
plant  possessed  of  fragrance  ;  whereas,  on  the 
Swiss  Alps,  the  majority  of  species  are  odori- 
ferous,— a  circumstance  which  adds  largely 
to  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  ramble  on 
these  stupendous  hills.  The  absence  of 
sc  ntod  species  on  our  mountains  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  dark  cloudy  atmosphere  which 
almost  always  broods  over  them  ;  while  their 
presence  in  such  profusion  on  the  Alps  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  due  to  the  cloudless  skies  and 
the  bright  sunshine  peculiar  to  the  south,  as 
well  as  to  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  for  the  most  fragrant  kinds  seldom 
prosper  below  a  certain  elevation,  and  when 
cultivated  in  gardens,  become  nearly  scent- 
less. There  is  no  plant  which  recalls  more 
forcibly  the  beautiful  though  hackneyed  lines 
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of  Gray  than  the  alpine  forget-me-not.  But 
is  it  really  true  that  it  blushes  uiiseen,  and 
wastes  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air?  Who 
are  we  that  we  sliould  arrogate  to  onrselves 
the  right  to  call  any  existence  vain  and  wast- 
ed that  is  wholly  beyond  our  use  and  removed 
from  our  admiration  ?  When  shall  we  learn 
the  humbling  truth,  constantly  preached  to 
us,  that  nature  has  not  yet  passed  under  our 
dominion,  and  that  the  smallest  wild-flower 
does  not  bloom  for  man,  or  any  other  crea- 
ture, as  its  primary  object.  A\  e  Lave  seen 
how  little  the  admiration  of  man  is  regarded 
by  nature,  in  the  boundless  prodigality  with 
■which  she  pours  out  her  treasures  in  the 
loneliest  and  most  desolate  spots,  remote  from 
human  habitations,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  visited 
by  human  foot.  There  are  many  beautiful 
scenes  left  far  off  by  themselves  among  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains,  where,  unseen 
and  unknown  to  all  human  beings,  living  na- 
ture fails  not,  from  the  glad  morn  to  the  silent 
eve,  to  call  up  all  those  sublime  pageants  of 
daily  recurrence  which  show  forth  the  Crea- 
tor's unchangeable  glory,  in  her  ever-chang- 
ing loveliness  ;  where  the  sunrise,  unnoticed, 
clothes  the  mountains  with  regal  robes  of 
crimson  and  gold,  and  the  red  twilight,  un- 
admired,  paints  them  in  hues  soft  as  those 
which  pass  over  the  cheek  of  the  dying; 
where  grateful  flowers,  ungathered,  breathe 
forth  their  odours  like  the  incense  of  a  silent 
prayer,  while  answering  dews  descend,  un- 
tainted, from  the  skies ;  where  storms  un- 
feared  come  down  in  all  their  terror,  and  the 
unheard  winds  make  a  ceaseless  wailing 
music  over  the  lonely  heights.  And  are  we 
to  think  that  all  these  beauties  and  wonders 
of  creation  are  lost,  because  no  mortal  is  at 
Land  to  look  on  them  with  his  cold  eye  and 
thankless  heart  ?  No  !  better  to  suppose  that 
purer  and  holier  eyes  than  ours  are  for  ever 
keeping  watch  in  grateful  admiration  over 
the  miimtest  flower,  as  over  the  remotest  star, 
than  to  believe  that  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  ever  without  some  one  of  His  created  be- 
ings to  adore  His  majesty  in  their  perfection. 
There  are  still  many  points  connected  with 
our  most  suggestive  subject  upon  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  expatiate.  Those  who 
desire  a  full  acquaintance  with  this  interest- 
ing department  of  Botany,  cannot  do  better 
than  peruse  the  excellent  works  whose  titles 
are  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  would  spe- 
cially direct  attention  to  Watson's  '  Cybole 
Britannica,'  whicli  furnishes  abundant  details 
regarding  the  distribution  of  our  indigenous 
vegetation.  As  a  text-book,  Bentham's 
'British  Flora'  is  invaluable;  for,  by  its  lucid 
arrangement,  and  simple  yet  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  characters,  the  identification  of  species 
is  rendered  comparatively  easy.     Wc  highly 


approve  of  Mr.  Bentham's  disavowal  of  many 
doubtful  or  spurious  species,  which  have  been 
constructed  out  of  mere  varieties.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  followed  ere  long  by  a  revision  of  the 
whole  existing  method  of  botanical  systema- 
tization. 
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In  Eckermann's  'Conversations  with  Goethe,' 
we  find  the  great  German,  on  one  occasion, 
speaking  of  some  men  as  possessing  a  strange 
power,  which  be  calls  '  demonic'  The  name, 
we  think,  is  unfortunate,  but  the  fact  is  real. 
Such  men  there  are  who  do  wield  a  certain 
influence,  disproportioned  to  their  mere  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  not  necessarily  moral  in 
its  nature ;  a  power,  as  it  were,  of  fascination, 
casting  a  'glamour'  over  all  who  come  within 
their  sphere,  anil  frequently  also  over  them- 
selves— which  last,  however,  Goethe  forgets 
to  notice.  It  seems  to  be  connected  rather 
with  intensity  than  breadth  of  mind,  and 
with  vividness  of  imagination  more  than  with 
originality  or  elevation.  Possibly  also  it 
arises,  more  or  less,  from  the  very  look  and 
voice  and  manner ;  for,  while  the  presence  of 
such  men  seems  almost  irresistible,  their 
thoughts,  set  down  in  plain  print,  appear 
often  so  meagre  and  vague  that  we  can  hard- 
ly understand  how  they  could  have  influenced 
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any  but  the  weakest  of  mankind  By  sted- 
fast  gazing,  however,  on  some  points,  sucli 
men  often  discover  unexpected  meanings,  and 
give  them  a  singular  life  and  power,  nay,  even 
glorify  them  with  a  splendour  which  is_  not  in 
them,  but  in  the  mind  that  looks  on  them  ; 
and  so  they  come  to  surround  themselves, 
and  their  objefts,  and  all  who  come  within 
their  sphere,  with  a  kind  of  luminous  atmo- 
sphere, apart  fi'ora  which  life  and  all  its  duties 
appear  to  them  stale,  flat,  and  unpTofitablc. 
It  is  a  singular  \vitcliery,  and  the  '  ginmoiir' 
is  often  on  its  author  as  well  as  on  his  follow- 
ers. Such  men,  in  the  State,  like  Benthani, 
form  a  school  of  politicians,  standing  apart 
from  the  general  current  of  thought,  and,  in 
the  glory  of  their  internal  luminous  atmo- 
sphere, scorning  the  scorn  of  those  wlio  stand 
without.  In  the  Church,  they  found  sects, 
and  become  saints,  with  or  without  formal 
canonization,  till  their  personality,  as  usual, 
fades  away  into  tradition.  Edward  Irving- 
was  a  man  of  this  tvpe.  Within  a  certain 
sphere,  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  almost 
unbounded  ;  yet  you  could  not  say  it  arose 
from  mere  intellectual  superiority,  neither 
could  you  call  it  a  purely  spiritual  power. 
He  was  worshipped  by  a  coterie,  and  founiled 
a  sect,  but  his  mind  and  imagination  were 
more  intense  than  great.  He  scorned  con- 
ventionalities, and  all  interference  between 
him  and  God  ;  yet  the  Church  which  sprung 
from  him  is  specially  notable  for  priesthoods 
and  formalisms,  and  old  robes  from  '  the  Fla- 
men's  vestry.'  Goethe's  demonic  power  ema- 
nated from  Irving  above  almost  any  in  recent 
times:  in  its  source  it  was  not  supremely 
intellectual,  nor  yet  in  its  results  was  it  chief- 
ly spiritual ;  but  it  was  an  absolute  fascina- 
tion, and  he  himself  was  the  chief  victim. 

Tall  above  the  common  stature  of  men, 
and  rarely  equalled  in  manly  beauty,  be  had 
one  unfortunate  blemish, — he  could  not  look 
straight.  And  this  defect  of  vision  had,  as 
it  were,  its  counterpart  in  the  mind's  eye.  An 
intellect  of  great  though  somewhat  unregu- 
lated power ;  a  scholar  of  unusual  attain- 
ments, at  least  for  a  Scottish  minister ;  an 
orator,  whose  amplitude  of  thought,  and 
richness  of  imagery,  and  volume  and  flexibi- 
lity of  utterance  achieved  some  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  modern  eloquence ;  above 
all,  a  man  pure,  true,  brave,  wholly  genuine, 
and  Christian, — he  yet  lacked  that  clear  and 
simple  insight  which  would  have  given  tlieir 
full  value  to  his  many  gifts  and  virtues.  This, 
we  apprehend,  was  the  main  weakness  of  his 
character ;  a  singular  defect  of  what  we  call 
judgment,  or  insight.  He  could  find  you 
many  reasons  for  believing  what  he  was  re- 
solved to  believe  without  them.  And  once 
he  took  up  a  position,  there  was  a  noble  con- 


sistency in  all  his  relations  to  it,  practical  and 
intellectual.  But  it  was  often  like  the  strange 
logic  of  dreams  or  insanity,  where  each  link 
is  perfectly  sound,  but  the  chain  hangs  on 
the  merest  phantom  of  imagination.  Wit- 
ness his  apocalyptic  interpretations;  his  let- 
tor  to  the  King  on  the  Test  and  Corporations 
Act ;  and  all  his  conduct  and  pleadings  in 
reference  to  the  miserable  affair  of  the  un- 
known tongues.  This  it  was  which  at  length 
wrecked  him  ;  he  could  fascinate  himself  and 
others  into  the  siiicerest  but  emptiest  beliefs. 
But  in  his  moral  character  one  cannot  find 
anything  mean  or  base — anything  but  what 
is  true  and  pure  and  noble.  He  was  not,  as 
people  once  thought,  puffed  up  with  windy 
vanities  and  the  poor  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause. Thomas  Carlyle  understands  many 
things  and  many  men  ;  but  he  surely  did  not 
comprehend  this  man,  his  friend  and  brother, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  swallowed 
this  intoxication,  and  then,  being  unable  to 
live  without  it,  striving  to  win  back  the  tide 
of  fashion,  which  had  ebbed  from  his  church, 
and  gone  to  'gaze  on  Egyptian  crocodiles  and 
Iroquois  hunters.'  We  can  see  no  trace  of 
this  poor  craving  in  any  part  of  his  life.  An 
egotist  he  was,  but  not  of  the  paltry  type. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  kind  of  sub- 
lime humility  in  his  egotism,  like  that  of  a 
Dominick  or  a  St.  Francis;  and  while  he  be- 
lieved in  himself,  in  his  powers,  his  mission, 
his  convictions,  and  scrupled  not  to  speak  of 
them,  and  to  deal  with  them  as  divine  infal- 
libilities, he  was  yet  quite  willing  to  become 
as  nothino;,  if  only  the  world  would  just  be- 
lieve with  him.  Hence  his  stout  dogmatism, 
clothed  with  an  appearance  of  reason,  where 
that  came  handy  and  was  serviceable  ;  bold- 
ly contemptuous  of  reason,  when  that  would 
no  longer  avail.  But  with  all  the  confidence 
of  the  most  absolute  certainty,  Irving  could 
not  see  into  the  heart  of  things,  nor  estimate 
their  true  proportions;  and  hence,  while  he 
was  a  splendid  creature,  he  was  in  the  main 
a  splendid  failure.  Not  a  mere  London  noto- 
riety, this  friend  of  Coleridge  and  admired 
of  Canning;  not  an  orator  Henley,  or  a  Dr. 
Curaming,  but  verily  and  nobly  a  true  ser- 
vant of  God.  We  know  not  what  the  Eng- 
lish have  thought  of  him,  since  he  left  them 
to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  dim,  old  crypt 
of  St.  Mungo's.  But  we  can  vouch  for  it, 
that  in  Scotland  his  memory  has  been  ten- 
derly cherished  ;  that  we  are  not  without 
misgivings  as  to  the  justice  of  our  treattnent 
of  him  ;  and  that  there  are  far  more  tears 
dropt  over  his  grave,  than  there  are  bitter 
words  spoken  of  his  life. 

Of  that  life  it  was  surely  time  that  some 
fit  record  should  be  given,  and  the  verdict  of 
his  contemporaries  reconsidered  in  the  fuller 
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and  calmer  light  we  now  enjoy.  ^A'e  liave 
already,  indeed,  several  biographies  of  Irv- 
ing, more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  like  most  re- 
ligious biographies ;  pious-malignant  memoirs 
by  Mr.  Jones,  other  memoirs  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  catch-penny  memoirs  prefixed  to  surrep- 
titious volumes  of  discourses.  But  none  of 
these  writers  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
see  him  rightly  whose  form  they  would  por- 
tray ;  neither  is  the  broken,  unsettled  light 
of  controversy  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
a  correct  idea  of  such  a  man.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  now  ad- 
dressed herself  to  this  task  heartily  and  lov- 
ingly. The  new  material  furnished  by  his 
brief  but  pregnant  Qiary,  and  by  that  touch- 
ing little  volume,  '  The  Last  Days  of  Edward 
Irving,'  demanded  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question,  what  manner  of  man  this  really 
was ;  and  though  at  one  time  we  may  have 
had  our  doubts  whether  the  successful  novel- 
ist would  prove  a  satisfactory  biographer  of 
the  great  prophet-preacher,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  she  has  achieved  a  very  remark- 
able success.  The  book  is,  indeed,  too  big; 
but  that  is  a  common  biographical  infirmity. 
The  narrative  is  also  sometimes  diluted  with 
rather  watery  reflection,  and  perfumed,  even 
to  sickness,  with  the  incense  of  a  perpetual 
eulogy,  which  goes  far  to  provoke  dislike. 
As  we  might  have  expected,  she  has  grouped 
her  materials  with  no  small  artistic  skill;  but 
occasionally,  though  doubtless  unconsciously, 
with  more  efix'ct  than  truth.  Her  work, 
however,  has  the  one  essential  of  every  good 
book — it  is  eminently  readable,  in  spite  of  its 
length.  It  has  also  the  one  essential  of  every 
good  biography — a  thorough  sympathy  with 
its  hero,  which  is  the  only  key  to  get  at  the 
truth  about  hira.  Being  a  woman,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant is,  of  course,  a  hero-worshipper.  Be- 
ing a  woman  of  genius,  she  has  offered  no 
mean  incense  to  her  idol.  But,  in  exalting 
him,  she  has  sometimes  done  but  scant  jus- 
tice toothers;  and  we  fear  she  has  not  taken 
equal  pains  to  understand  those  whom  she 
condemns,  as  him  whom  she  would  praise. 
Irving  will  not  gain  by  her  attempt  to  dwarf 
Chalmers,  or  to  depreciate  Alexander  Scott, 
nor  by  her  contemptuous  slighting  of  church 
courts.  Yet  we  are  very  grateful  to  her  for 
this  picture  of  a  good,  loving,  single-hearted 
man — a  spiritual  hero  of  the  antique  type, 
who  seems  almost  out  of  place  in  this  nine- 
teenth century — struggling,  musing,  sorrow- 
ing, and  little  comprehended  either  by  friend 
or  foe;  and  if  we  complain  that  she  has 
needlessly  darkened  the  shades,  and  exagge- 
rated the  contrasts  of  her  picture,  we  yet 
gladly  allow  that  she  has  placed  her  hero  in 
a  pure  and  enduring  light  of  love  and  tender 
pity,  not  unmixed  with  generous  admiration, 


and  that  he   is   to  us   henceforth  one  of  the 
shining  immortals.  i 

Edward  Irving  was  born  at  Annan,  on  the 
Sol  way,  in  the  year  when  France,  weary  of 
feudalism  and  the  Pare  mix  cerfs,  broke  into 
revolution,  and  created  the  new  world  of  so- 
cial and  political  idea.  Annandale  is  a 
region  of  border  keeps  and  moss-trooping 
memories — a  district  also  of  westland  Whig- 
gery,  where  Grierson  of  Lagg  left  bloody  me- 
mories, still  cherished  by  zealous  Macmillan- 
ites, — altogether  a  place  abounding  in  strong 
natures  and  the  raw  material  of  a  vigorous  kind 
of  life.  Clapperton  went  from  Annan  to  his 
African  travels;  and  Thomas  Carlyle  got  in 
Ecclefechan  that  rude  strength  which  has 
proved  the  most  potent  element  of  his  genius. 
In  Annan,  then,  Irving  was  born,  of  a  stout 
race  of  sheep  farmers  and  tanners, — the  Dan- 
die  Dinmont  blood  being  mingled,  however, 
with  a  foreign  element  of  Huguenot  refugees, 
at  what  time  precisely  we  know  not.  One 
half  wonders  whether  they  might  not  have 
been  '  French  prophets,'  followers  of  Antoi- 
nette Bourignon,  of  whose  heresies  he  was 
afterwards  accused,  though  all  Scotch  minis- 
ters solemnly  renounced  them,  without  par- 
ticularly knowing  what  they  renounced.  His 
father  and  mother  seem  to  have  been  much 
like  other  shrewd,  busy,  Annan  folk,  clearly 
respected,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  and 
the  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  all  trained 
to  the  learned  professions,  and  five  daughters, 
of  whom  one  remains  to  this  day,  but  the 
rest  of  the  household  have  fallen  on  sleep. 
Edward  got  the  usual  parish  school  education 
to  begin  with  ;  and  from  the  parochial  school, 
where  he  was  not  much  distinguished,  he 
went  up  to  Edinburgh  University  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  did  not  take  a  high  place 
in  the  University,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
class  where  Leslie  prelected  on  the  exact> 
sciences.  By  him,  at  the  close  of  his  aca- 
demic course,  he  was  recommended  to  a 
mathematical  school  in  Haddington,  from 
which  he  went  by-and-bye  to  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  remained  for 
some  yeai^,  carrying  on  his  theological  studies 
in  an  irregular  and  fitful  way,  teaching,  birch- 
ing (tradition  remembers  that  vividly),  falling 
in  love,  and  hearing  sermons  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  satisfied  him  ;  at  length  also 
preaching  sermons  himself,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  satisfied  any  one  else.  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  holding  herself  bound,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  maintain  her  hero's  cause — and  we 
do  not  like  her  much  the  worse  for  that — of 
course  sets  down  this  early  unpopularity  at 
Kirkcaldy,  and  afterwards  in  Glasgow,  simply 
to  the  entire  inability  of  his  audience  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  man,  until  at  least  he  had 
been  labelled  and  ticketed  bv  acknowledged 
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authorities.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  his  hearers  were  quite  right 
when  they  would  hardly  tolerate  him,  as  they 
were  afterwards  quite  right  when  tliey  could 
hardly  have  enough  of  him.  The  weavers 
and  fishers  of  Fife  were  not  judges  indeed  of 
literary  graces,  of  eloquent  imaginations,  of 
curious  flights  into  unwonted  regions  of  the- 
ologv,  such  as  those  which  seemed  so  little 
profitable  to  the  worthy  minister  of  Hadding- 
ton. But  there  is  a  fine  instinct  of  religious 
consciousness  which  rarely  fails  to  detect  the 
real  spiritual  teacher,  however  blind  to  the 
splendours  of  the  eloquent  orator;  and  we 
can  quite  understand  his  early  failure  without 
attaching  much  blame  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  audience.  Such  men  as  Irving  start  with 
a  lofty  idea  of  their  work,  and  of  the  manner 
of  doing  it;  but  their  accomplishment  gene- 
rally falls  far  short  of  their  ideal.  Struggling 
after  something,  as  yet  unattainable,  they 
must  learn,  by  blunders  and  failures,  to  achieve 
the  highest  success;  vvliile  your  perfect  read  v- 
made  preacher  commences  with  unbounded 
popularity,  ending  ore  long  in  sleepy  pews 
and  a  hum-drum  pulpit.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  forgets  that  in  Haddington  shrewd 
Dr.  Welsh,  father  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
spoke  of  this  young  man  as  one  who  'would 
scrape  a  hole  iu  everything  he  is  called  to 
believe.'  The  man  afterwards  so  notable  for 
a  faith  verging  on  the  wildest  credulity, 
started  on  his  life-work  with  an  inborn  scep- 
ticism, ready  to  'scrape  a  hole'  in  every  arti- 
cle of  the  creed ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
he  had  yet  escaped  from  that  region  of  cold 
questioning  and  doubting.  That  he  did  be- 
lieve it  we  know,  and  we  rright  even  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  of  his  transition  into  a 
purer  atmosphere.  But  meanwhile  wo  need 
not  greatly  blame  either  Kirkcaldy  or  Glas- 
gow for  not  finding  out  what  this  aspiring 
licentiate  was  only  himself  dimly  groping 
after  as  yet.  We  can  see,  too,  at  this  period, 
even  in  his  letters  to  the  manse-daughters,  a 
dash  of  stifl'ness  and  pedantry  and  dogmatic 
loftiness  of  the  schoolmaster,  always  distaste- 
ful to  a  Scotch  congregation.  Tliis  tendency 
afterwards  showed  itself  in  an  assumption  of 
a  kind  of  priestly  authority.  Not  content 
with  the  weight  of  (jreat  abilities  and  attain- 
ments,  and  high  purpose  and  moral  excel- 
lence, Irving  superadded  a  sacerdotal  dignity 
of  language  and  manner,  little  congenial  with 
this  nineteenth  century.  In  his  earlv  davs, 
however,  it  was  not  yet  sublimated  and  ethe- 
realized  by  the  spirit  which  afterwards  per- 
vaded it;  and  we  can  quite  believe  that  the 
Kirkcaldy  folk  felt  that  it  smacked  too  much 
of  the  schoolmaster,  compared  with  the 
shrewd  and  homely  j)ieties  of  their  good 
Dr.  Martin. 


Irving  himself,  we  suspect,  was  also  of  our 
mind.  For  when  he  left  Kirkcaldy  and 
school-teaching,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
burn  all  his  old  sermons,  resolved  to  begin  in 
quite  a  new  spirit, — a  proof,  surely,  of  dis- 
satisfaction as  well  as  determination.  Among 
many  scraps  of  characteristic  auecdc>te  wdiich 
Mrs.  Oliphant  might  have  hunted  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  period  of  his  life,  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  said  to  be  written  on  a  lexicon 
of  some  sort  in  the  town  of  Haddington  : — 
'  6  o'clock  A.M.  (date  unknown  to  us).  I, 
Edward  Irving,  promise,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  have  mastered  all  the  words  in  alpha  arid 
beta  before  8  o'clock.'  Then,  by-and-bye : 
'  8  o'clock  A.M.  I,  Edward  Irving,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  have  done  it;'  or  words  to  that 
effect.  And  we  picture  him,  in  his  Edinburgh 
lodging  in  Bristo  Port,  with  a  similar  spirit 
of  resolute  determination,  making  a  holocaust 
of  old  sermons,  fully  minded  '  bv  the  grace  of 
God'  to  do  something  better  ;  which  he  did, 
though  it  took  a  while  to  learn  the  way. 
Such  incidents  are  not  without  meaning; 
nay,  in  them  are  often  hid  the  deepest  mean- 
ings of  a  life  ;  and  wq  could  have  wished  that 
his  biographer  had  spared  some  other  lauda- 
tion and  made  room  for  more  of  them.  Surely 
Kirkcaldy  manse  and  'the  Irvingites'  at  Kirk- 
caldy school,  if  well  hunted  up,  might  have 
told  something  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
story  of  the  squealing  pig!  At  any  rate, 
having  left  Fife,  and  rambled  over  Ireland, 
and,  well-nigh  despairing  of  employment  at 
home,  dreamed  a  splendid  dream  about  an 
apostolic  missionary, — he  became  at  length 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  Glasgow  popularity  as  a  preacher  and 
social  reformer,  and  gradually  rising  itito  na- 
tional importance  as  the  truest  exponent  of 
pure  Scottish  idea. 

It  is  with  very  mingled  feelings  that  we 
have  perused  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
book,  grieving  at  the  wrong  impression  it 
gives;  while  admiring  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  managed  to  ntter  a  sidelong  depreci- 
ation of  our  noblest  of  modern  Scotchmen. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detract  from  one 
great  mar  in  order  to  exalt  another.  The 
highest  mountains  do  not  rise  in  solitary  ma- 
jesty from  the  level  plain  ;  but  rejoice  in  the 
companionship  of  kindred  peaks  and  ranges. 
Chalmers,  indeed,  compared  Irving's  preach- 
ing '  to  Italian  music,  only  appreciated  by 
connoisseurs  ;'  but  he  also  said,  when  people 
were  likening  him  in  personal  appearance  to 
a  Highland  chief  or  a  captain  of  brigands, 
'that  at  least  nobody  took  him  for  anything 
but  a  leader  of  men.'  Yet  we  are  told  that 
he  could  only  half  understand  his  mysterious 
assistant,  and  regarded  him,  as  a  perplexing 
phenomenon,  with  a  kind  of  pitying  wonder. 
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Then,  moreover,  to  Clialtoers  tbe  poor  weav- 
ers and  cobblers  of  the  Tron  parish  were 
chiefly  valuable  as  a^  'corpus'  (not  perhaps 
'vile'),  on  which  he  had  a  great  experiment 
to  perform  ;  while  to  Irving  they  were  fellow- 
creatures  and  immortal  souls.  Of  course  this 
is  mildly  softened  and  modified,  and  candied 
over  with  large  admissions  of  statesman-like 
facult)',  and  so  on.  But  the  inipression  pro- 
duced is,  that  Chalmers  looked  at  men  for 
social-political  purposes,  much  as  Goethe  re- 
garded tlieui  for  artistic-literary  ends,  with 
little  human  sympathy,  except  what  might  be 
necessary  just  to  understand  them.  To  those 
who  knew  the  man,  the  mere  statement  of 
such  an  opinion  will  be  enough.  They  will 
feel  that  whether  Chalmers  understood  Irving 
or  not,  his  biographer  at  any  rate  does  not 
understand  Clialmers;  for,  witli  his  genial 
tolerant  humour,  ripest  product  of  natural 
sympathies,  chastened  now  by  a  profoundly 
Christian  spirit,  no  man  of  his  day,  except 
Walter  Scott,  understood  his  countrymen  so 
■well,  or  entered  so  fully  into  all  their  life  and 
feelings.  Irving,  a  sublime  egotist,  a  priest, 
bowed  himself,  with  affectionate  and  beauti- 
ful condescension,  to  all  human  kindnesses,  as 
became  the  Christian  pastor;  but  never  could 
be  the  easy,  natural,  laughing,  almost  boyish 
companion  of  all  fellow-creatures,  which  was 
80  natural  to. the  big-hearted  Clialmers.  We 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  at  a  later  part  of 
the  narrative;  meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that 
Irving  himself  did  not  think  like  his  biogra- 
pher. The  loyal  heart  of  him  acknowledged 
the  regal  spirit  and  human  piety  of  his  chief, 
by  whose  guidance  he  was  probably  led  fur- 
ther into  that  truer  life  wliich  began  with 
tbe  burning  of  his  old  sermons,  and  of  which 
■we  shall  find  so  full  and  beautiful  an  utterance 
by-and-bye  in  his  journal.  We  do  not  mean 
strictly  that  he  was  then  '  converted.'  When 
that  happened  we  do  not  know.  As  with 
many  others,  baptized  into  the  faith  of  God, 
and  trained  in  a  Christian  home,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  identify  the  moment  or  the 
agency  of  his  being  '  born  again.'  Who 
knows,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  happen 
(as  we  pray  that  it  may,  and  as  he 
himself  in  after  years  held  that  it  often 
does),  when  the  faithful  parent  present- 
ed his  child  for  the  baptismal  rite  of  the 
Church  2  Protestant  Churches  have  involved 
themselves  in  strange  inconsistencies  on  this 
head,  seeking  in  every  baptismal  prayer  what 
they  repudiate  in  every  sermon.  At  any 
rate,  the  influence  of  Chalmers,  and  still  more 
of  the  work  to  which  he  was  set  by  Chal- 
mers, was  profoundly  important  to  Irving. 
We  can  trace  even  in  his  language  at  this 
time,  the  jirescnce  of  that  earnest,  passionate 
orator,    forcing  the  very  peculiarities  of  his 


phraseology  on  all  who  were  associated  with 
him.  When  Irving  writes  to  a  friend  about 
'pervading'  the  families  of  a  district,  and 
'  meeting  everywhere  the  finest  play  of  wel- 
come and  congeniality,'  no  one  can  doubt 
where  such  expressions  were  minted.  Nor 
was  that  influence  manifest  only  in  his  lan- 
guage. Hitherto,  Irving  had  speculated 
about  preaching,  like  a  probationer  who  was 
not  often  called  to  the  work,  nor  very  suc- 
cessful when  he  ■n'as.  Such  men  are  always 
admirable  at  finding  faults.  But  now,  bi'ought 
face  to  face  with  hard  realities  of  hunger  and 
temptation  and  sin,  true  to  his  mission  as  an 
evangelist,  Irving  deepened  in  thought  and 
earnestness,  as  he  went  out  and  in  among  the 
people,  with  his  'Peace  be  in  this  house.' 

This  time  of  probation,  however,  now  drew 
to  a  close.  In  the  end  of  fS'21,  after  being 
only  some  two  years  in  Glasgow,  the  way  of 
his  triumph  and  dolour  was  at  length  opened 
to  him.  There  was  a  small  Scotch  churcli  in 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  Highland  soldiers  tenacious  of 
Gaelic  ;  and  partly,  in  a  general  way,  for  all 
Scotchmen  who  still  wished  to  sing  their  own 
psalms,  and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
Old  Kirk  in  the  modern  brick  Babylon. 
Several  others  of  the  same  kind  existed  in 
London,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  not 
thriving  institutions;  and  of  them  all,  Hatton 
Garden  was  at  this  time  perhaps  the 'least 
flourishing.  A  congregation  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, in  a  dying-like  condition,  stiove  to  keep 
itself  alive  by  getting  a  popular  minister  ; 
and  who  so  likely  to  serve  tlieir  purpose  as 
the  man  whom  Chalmei's  had  chosen  for  his 
assistant?  Thus,  at  length,  Irving  'received 
a  call,'  not  such  as  a  prudent  young  man 
would  have  been  eager  to  accept, — a  sum- 
mons rather  to  a  forlorn  hope,  where  even 
success  could  hardly  well  be  anything  but  a 
laborious  obscurity.  Irving,  however,  was 
not  a  prudent  young  man.  Full  of  hopes, 
and  high  aspirations,  and  young  ambitions, 
not  unnatural,  he  gladly  received  the  invita- 
tion from  Hatton  Garden,  where 'the  dancing 
Chancellor'  had  once  'shown  a  good  leg,'  dear 
to  his  Queen,  and  also  a  shrewd  head  wdiich 
she  liked  nearly  as  well.  Now,  as  ever,  in- 
different to  money  considerations,  having 
faith  in  God,  and  in  the  Christian  people,  and 
a  little,  too,  in  himself,  Irving  departed  for 
his  new  sphere,  not  without  telling  Ins  friends 
that 'within  a  year  he  would  be  the  most 
popular  minister  in  the  capital;'  yet  admit- 
ting, withal,  that  he  had  not  been  a  success- 
ful preacher  in  Glasgow.  It  was  about  this 
time,  we  suppose,  that,  observing  the  ferry- 
man at  Renfrew  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
river, — '  You  Scotch  theologians,'  he  said, 
'  are   like   that   ferry-man  :    you    cross    your 
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little  streams  of  divinity,  and  return  again, 
and  see  nothing  more,  and  fancy  tbeie  is  no 
more.  As  for  me,  I  have  launched  ray  bark 
on  the  ocean,  and  expect  to  discover  whole 
continents  of  truth.'  Alas  !  they  turned  out 
mainly  cloud-continents  ;  and  the  bold  ma- 
riner lost  himself  in  the  mist. 

His  anticipations,  however,  of  success  in 
London  were  more  than  realized,  and  sooner, 
too,  than  he  could  have  reasonably  hoped. 
Sir  Jaraes  Mackintosh  had  heard  him  in 
prayer  pleading  for  some  orphan  children, 
who  were  now  'cast  upon  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.'  Struck  with  the  exquisite  bea\ity  of 
the  expression,  he  mentioned  it  to  Canning, 
who  at  once  made  an  appointment  to  accom- 
pany him  to  llatton  Garden  church.  By- 
and-bye,  finding  the  illustration  serviceable 
in  a  debate  on  Chui'ch  matters.  Canning 
stated  in  the  House  that  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  he  had  ever  heard  was  a 
minister  of  the  poor  unendowed  church  in 
Cross  Street.  Straightway  the  volatile  crowd 
of  London  fashion  thronged  to  the  new  bap- 
tist ;  and,  every  Sabbath  morning,  the  tide  of 
chariots,  with  powdered  and  many-caped 
drivers,  flowed  eastward  to  Holborn.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  estimate  their  opinion  so 
highly  as  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  esteems  a  re- 
putation like  that  of  Chalmers  a  very  small 
triumph  compared  with  this.  It  may  be ; 
and  we  are  far  from  hinting  any  insinuation 
against  Irving's  genius,  or  undervaluing  the 
critical  acumen  of  a  Canning  or  a  Mackin- 
tosh, Yet  many  a  London  idol,  worshipped 
as  devoutly,  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a  thing 
of  gilt  and  gewgaws.  We  dissent,  too,  alto- 
gether from  the  claim  wdiich  those  who  live 
in  the  capital  are  so  ready  to  make,  as  if  all 
wisdom  and  supreme  judgment  of  excellence 
gathei'ed  around  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's. 
Even  in  theatrical  matters,  in  which  the 
Cockney  claims  such  ^infallibility,  it  is  rarely 
that  a  '  star '  is  recognised  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane  till  he  comes  from  York  or  Lan- 
cashire with  a  well-earned  reputation.  And 
singers  and  artists  have  far  more  respect  to 
the  London  purse  than  to  London  opinion. 
But  least  of  all  is  the  Cockney  sovereign- 
arbiter  of  the  preaching  class.  To  be  the 
adored  of  a  West  End  chapel,  or  the  lion  of 
the  mob,  does  by  no  means  imply  a  man  of 
the  highest  type — not  even  a  man  of  tlie 
best  speaking  gift.  'The  gum-flowers  of  Al- 
mack's  are  seen  at  Hattoi.'  Garden  to-day  ; 
and  to-morrow-  they  are  nodding  at  the  yells 
and  savage  dances  of  an  Loquois.  An  orator 
Henley  wins  truimphs  that  may  be  safely 
compared  with  an  Irving's.' 

Triumphant  so  far,  at  any  rate,  Irving  now 
was.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  crowds, 
the  file  of  carriages,  as  at  an  opera,  the  elders 


strua-gling  to  keep   out  those   who  had   no 
ticket,   and   Basil    Montague,   as   the    Times 
said,  preaching  patience  from  a  window.     At 
first,  too,  there   was  neither  opposition   nor 
sharp  criticism.     Hazlitt,  in   The  Liberal,  in- 
deed, called  him  'the  most  accomplished  bar- 
barian ; '  yet  he  also  said, '  He  seems  to  stand 
up,   in   the  integritj^   of  his  composition,  to 
begin  a  new  race  of  practising  believers,  and 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.'    So,  too,  the  jcu  d'esprit,  entitled  the 
'Trial   of  Edward   Irving,'  published   a  year 
after  this,  when  his  '  Orations '  were  now  in 
print,  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  good-humoured 
and  friendlj'  spirit  toward  him.     Altogether, 
the  London  world,  which  had  rushed  to  him 
at  first  without  much  apparent  reason,  found 
solid  and  good  cause  for  abiding  by  him  now. 
Earnest,  eloquent,  high-minded,  not  without 
fresh  thoughts  and  fine  imaginations,  fearless 
also  to  rebuke — not '  the  wicked  world '  only, 
but '  the  religious  world  '  too — this  man  did 
'stand  in   his  integrity,'   and    preached    the 
Gospel,  not  to  the  poor  only,  but  also,  as  he 
said,  '  to  those  who  bear  the  world  on  hand,' 
and  who  need  to  be  preached  to  as  much  as 
others.     Here,  then,  was  success,  in  a  sense, 
and  almost  out  of  measure  ;  but  at  this  very 
point  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  inherent 
defect  of  his  mind — its  contrast  to  that  of 
Chalmers — its  contrast  to  those  who  are  now 
so  nobly  doing  England's  needful  work.     He 
has  gained  whit  Chalmers  called  'a  station 
of  command  and  congeniality.'     He  has  the 
ear   of  senators  and   litterateurs,   merchants 
and«the  moneyed-classes,  and  'of  honourable 
women   not  a  few.'     The  water  is  flowing  to 
his   mill  in    almost  unmanageable    torrents. 
What  will  he  do  with  it?     To  a  great  man 
popularity  is  not  an  object,  except  as  a  means 
to  a  higher  end.     How  will  he  '  utilize '  these 
resources  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  man  ? 
A   Rev.   Charles    Honeyman    would,   as    the 
phrase  is,  have  '  made  a  good  thing  of  it ; ' 
would  have  taken  nice  apartments  in  some 
quiet  street   off   riccadilly,  and  surrounded 
himself    with    the    elegances  of    a   soft   and 
sumptuous   life ;    would   have    sat    down    to 
write  '  beautiful   sermons,'   in   dressing-gown 
and  slippers  embroidered  by  the  fair  hands 
of  pious  devotees  ;  would  have  given  recher- 
che little  dinners,  and  had  a  cellar  of  choicest 
wines  from  rich  family  men  in  the  city  pos- 
sessed of  marriageable   daughters.     But  Ir- 
ving could   not   do  this  ;  the  last  man  pro- 
bably on  earth  to  turn  religious  Sybarite,  and 
live  delicately  on  the  priest's  '  best  portion.' 
The  anchorite's  crust  and  cup  of  water  had 
been  a  sweeter  meal  to  him.     To  what  pur- 
pose,  then,   will  he   turn    his   overwhelming 
popularitv,  which  will  inevitaV>ly  pass  away, 
if  he  merely  preach  to  it,  and  make  it  not  of 
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use  ?  A  Chalmers  would  have  said, '  Here  is 
a  great  power  come  on  my  hands  at  Hatton 
Garden,  just  where  I  want  it.  A  number  of 
ennuyed  West-End  human  beings  are  weary 
of  life,  because,  in  fact,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  here  also  are  the  Fleet  and  Field 
Lane,  and  horrid  Clerkenwell  regions,  weary 
of  life  too,  for  want  of  a  little  luunan  sym- 
pathy and  help.  It  is  a  clear  case.  There 
is  the  work  to  be  done,  and  here  are  those 
who  can  do  it,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  find  in- 
finite blessing  to  their  own  souls.  We  will 
"pervade"  the  families  of  this  district,  and 
sweeten  it  now  with  streams  of  Christian 
charity  and  human  kindness.'  So  Chalmers 
would  have  said,  and  straightway  he  would 
have  set  to  organize  his  workmen  and  do  his 
work,  himself  playing  big  fly-wheel  to  them 
all,  and  confident  that  their  Christian  life 
would  grow  in  proportion  to  their  Christian 
sympathy  and  service.  But  this,  though  he 
had  seen  it  done  in  Glasgow,  lay  not  in  Ir- 
ving;  and  one  feels  it  almost  a  sublime  anti- 
climax, a  grand  example  of  moral  bathos,  to 
find  him  now,  at  the  height  of  popular  influ- 
ence, seeing  nothing  better  for  hiiu  to  do 
than  to  go  up  to  '  Albury '  conferences,  and 
speculate  on  the  millennium  with  Ileury 
Driimmond  and  Hatlcy  Frere. 

But,  ere  w'e  go  further,  we  must  pause  to 
take  a  glimpse  of  Irving  in  his  domestic  life. 
He  had  now  fulfilled  an  engagement  of  longer 
standing  than  Jacob's — marrying,  after  an 
eleven  years'  courtship,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  a  Scottish  minister  of  quite  the  national 
type — Dr.  Martin  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  ffi'St- 
born  child  was  a  boy,  a  little  Edward,  who 
was  permitted  to  live  but  fifteen  short  months, 
being  snatched  away  by  hooping-cough  when 
he  had  wound  himself  round  the  hearts  of 
his  parents,  especially  his  father's,  to  a  degree 
inconceivable  to  persons  of  less  depth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling.  AH  through  Irving's 
life,  the  influence  of  this  overwhelming  grief 
is  seen.  The  death  took  place  at  Kirkcaldy, 
and  Irving,  leaving  his  wife  behind,  who  had 
just  had  her  second  baby,  had  soon  after  to 
hurry  up  to  liis  London  'duties.  Knowing 
the  desolation  of  her  bereaved  heart,  and 
wishful  to  minister  that  balm  which  her 
home-yearnings  would  most  long  for,  he  set 
himself  to  write  and  despatch  to  her  a  jour- 
nal of  his  daily  proceedings,  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  and  forming  the  heart — and 
a  real  living  heart  it  is — of  the  present  bio- 
graphy. It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
this  kind  of  writing  from  which  one  rises 
with  a  cry  for  more, — a  thirst  not  as  in  a 
desert,  but  of  pure  delight.  Unlike  the 
general  diary,  it  is  not  a  purely  private  record 
of  personal  feelings  and  frailties — not  a  more 
tedious  register  of  the  daily  variations  of  the 


spiritual  thermometer :  it  is  a  sort  of  hourly 
epistle,  in  which  he  records  for  his  wife's 
comfort  all  the  busy  doings  of  a  pious  indus- 
try, and  all  the  varied  emotions  of  an  affec- 
tionate nature  ;  seldom  or  never  lying  down 
to  sleep,  though  be  hears  St.  Pancras  chiming 
the  early  hours,  till  he  has  duly  set  down  all 
the  interest  and  avocation  of  the  da}',  and 
commended  his  distant  helpmate  to  the  care 
of  his  God  and  hers.  Tlie  picture  thus  given 
is  quite  uniq\ie,  in  a  kind  of  stately,  antique 
sincerity.  Like  nearly  all  Irving's  writings, 
even  his  most  familiar  correspondence,  the 
style  is  formal,  artificial,  even  affected,  abound- 
ing in  archaisms  which  often  irritate  and 
seldom  please  ;  and  thus  in  his  very  privacy 
he  is  never  quite  at  his  ease.  His  undress  is 
but  a  kind  of  half-worn  full-dress.  Never  for 
a  moment  is  he  less  than  the  priestly  Edward 
Irving.  Yet  the  reader  soon  gets  over  the 
want  of  ease  and  simplicity,  as  he  discovers 
the  utter  guilelessness  of  this  truthful  man. 
Everything  is  told  that  a  loving  wife  could 
wish  to  hear  :  the  books  he  is  reading,  the 
ideas  political  and  religious  which  they  sug- 
gest;  the  sermons  he  preaches  each  Sunday, 
wdiat  was  the  text  and  what  the  line  of 
thought,  and  w-hat  the  efl'ect  they  seemed  to 
produce :  his  visits  and  visitors,  and  what 
they  were  about ;  his  sorrows,  and  also  the 
source  of  his  consolation  for  the  child  they 
had  lately  lost ;  down  to  the  state  of  the  do- 
mestic servants,  his  dinner  on  pease  souj)  and 
potatoes,  which  naturally  did  not  agi'ee  with 
him,  and  the  bottle  of  claret  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  cellar,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  servant  Hall.  Very  beautiful  is  the 
man  here  unconsciously  self-delineated,  as  he 
goes  about  in  his  faithful  ministry  of  rebuke 
and  instruction  and  comfort,  bringing  from 
his  own  experience,  at  times  from  his  own 
aching  wounds,  helpful  and  encouraging 
words  for  all  the  flock  which  God  had  given 
him  to  feed.  Opinions  are  often  expressed 
with  which  we  cannot  agree.  Nay,  we  can- 
not acquit  him  of  a  self-sufficierit  dogmatism, 
almost  ludicrous  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme crudeness  of  his  notions.  Thus  he 
calls  one  day  on  young  Macanlay,  who  had 
just  written  his  article  on  Milton,  with  the 
view  of  teaching  the  Whig  essayist,  who 
knew  ten  times  as  much  about  the  subject  as 
Irving,  'that  he  (Milton)  was  the  archangel 
of  radicalism,  and  Brougham  its  arch-fiend.' 
He  reads  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book, 
and  straightway  this  man,  whom  Uazlitt 
called  'a  modernized  Covenanter,'  begins  to 
lean  to  the  Filmer  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. Yet  while  half  of  his  reason  was 
mere  iman'ination,  and  so  but  little  value  at- 
taches to  his  views,  all  this  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  noble  heroism  and  entire  geiuiineness  of 
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his  character,  and  the  love,  and  pathos,  and 
licauty  of  tliat  Christian  home  in  Penton- 
ville.  And  he  that  could  read  this  epistolary 
diary,  and  still  ascribe  mean  motives  to  Ed- 
ward Irving,  would  be  to  us  a  far  more  in- 
comprehensible enigma  than  Irving  ever  was. 
We  hasten,  however,  though  somewhat 
loth,  to  notice  the  singular  course  on  which 
he  now  entered,  with  such  unhappy  results 
to  himself,  and  surelj-,  also,  so  little  profit  to 
the  world.  Early  in  his  London  career,  he 
had  greatly  estranged  himself  from  other 
evangelical  clergymen,  for  causes  which  were 
not  altogether  creditable  either  to  him  or  to 
them.  In  his  celebrated  '  Orations,' written 
in  a  rather  vague  and  stately  vein,  he  had 
blamed  other  ministers  for  uninteresting  and 
unintellectual  preaching,  which  men  of 
thought  could  not'  be  expected  to  tolerate. 
He  had  also  denounced  the  Churches  for 
curtailing  the  divine  testimony  in  selecting 
one  or  two  special  truths  to  which  they  '  did 
sacrifice  in  all  their  discourses,'  and  for  which 
'they  frowned  heresy  and  excommunication 
on  air  who  sought  to  preach  the  entire  Gos- 
pel, and  could  not  be  content  to  iterate  their 
narrow  sliibboleths.  In  both  of  these  accusa- 
tions there  was  certainly  a  measure  of  truth. 
The  living  Gospel  had  degenerated  in  many 
cases  into  a  traditionary  evangelicalism  ;  and 
the  pulpit,  once  so  mighty  with  the  London 
citizen,  had  been  given  over  to  pious  plati- 
tudes hastily  jotted  down  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. Irving  honestly  and  with  unwearied 
laboui'  sought  to  make  it  otherwise, — to  re- 
deem it  from  this  stigma,  and  restore  it  to  its 
high  function  ;  but  we  need  not  wonder  if 
his  brethren  rather  drew  ofi'  from  the  young 
man  who  had  broken  in  on  their  slumbers 
with  so  stormy  an  assault.  Still  they  watch- 
ed his  marvellous  success,  not  unkindly  on 
the  whole,  nor  without  prayerful  interest ; 
and  by-and-bye  they  held  out  a  friendly 
hand,  which,  had  Irving  been  either  a  wiser 
or  a  more  worldly  man,  mipht  have  drawn 
them  closer  together,  but  which,  being  Ed- 
ward Irving,  he  so  grasped  as  only  to  sunder 
them  still  more.  Requested  to  preach  the 
anniversary  sermon  for  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  glory  as  a  sublime 
impracticability.  Impracticable  it  is,  sure 
enough  ;  but  whether  that  is  a  virtue  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours,  so  much  needing  God's 
work  to  be  actually  done,  and  ready  always 
to  listen  to  sublime  impossibilities,  and  do 
nothing  whatever,  may  be  a  question  not  to 
be  blown  down  the  wind  with  a  sneer  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Irving  never  thought  he  was 
more  clearly  serving  God  than  in  that  three 
hours'  sermon  in  the  tabernacle  where  AVhit- 
ficld  used  to  draw  tears  from  old  sinners  and 


money  for  Georgian  orphans.  But  he  lost  a 
noble  opportunity  of  winning  the  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  one  in  heart,  and 
who  did  in  some  degree  lack  the  stimulus  of 
his  lofty  inspiration.  Henceforth,  therefore, 
his  lot  was  cast  among  a  different  class, — on 
the  whole,  we  fear,  not  so  likely  to  profit  him 
or  to  be  profited  by  him.  From  one  of 
them,  indeed,  he  might  have  got,  as  many 
others  did,  no  small  measure  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  help.  But  though  we  have 
heard  he  was  accustomed  to  sav  that  '  Cole- 
ridge put  more  thoughts  through  him  in  a 
night  than  any  other  man  in  a  week,'  they 
seem  mainly  to  have  gone  through  him,  and 
to  have  left  little  tangible  impression  on  his 
mind.  Early  introduced  by  Basil  Montague 
to  the  sage  of  Ilighgate  Hill,  he  was  a  fre- 
quent listener  to  those  mystic  monologues 
which  were  at  once  so  bewitching  and  so  be- 
wildering to  their  hearers.  But  Irving,  " 
though  he  probably  learnt  there  to  denounce 
an  exclusive  reliance  on  the  logical  under- 
standing, and  to  feel  an  affection  for  any 
slight  shade  of  mystery,  was  comparatively 
little  affected  by  the  special  theology  of 
Coleridge.  Here  and  there  indeed  his  influ- 
ence may  be  fainth-  traced  in  fragments  of 
thought  through  many  of  Irving's  writings. 
The  poet  himself  says,  in  his  Table  Talk : 
'Irving  caught  many  things  from  me;  but 
would  never  attend  to  anything  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  use  in  the  pulpit.  I 
told  him  the  certain  consequences  would  be, 
tliat  he  would  fall  into  grievous  errors.' 
Fragments  of  Coleridgian  thought  picked  up 
for  pulpit  uses  were  likely  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous, as  their  author  himself  said  ;  and  Ir- 
ving, an  orator,  with  a  mathematical  form  of 
mind,  pressed  also  by  the  emergencies  of  a 
busy  pastorate,  had  neither  time  nor  turn  for 
more  profound  philosophizing. 

About  a  year  after  coming  to  London,  he 
published  his  first  book,  the  celebrated  '  Ora- 
tions,' a  work  full  of  splendid  but  rather 
vague  generalities,  yet  showing  the  inborn 
nobleness  of  its  author,  written,  like  all  his 
treatises,  except  those  purely  polemical,  in  a 
stately  and  artificial  style,  which  naturally 
provoked  literary  criticism.  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  in  the  opinions  expressed, 
wh;itever  might  be  thought  of  the  manner, 
to  which  any  serious  objection  could  be  of- 
fered. Neither  did  his  attempts  by-and-bye 
to  revive  a  higher  sacramental  doctrine  call 
for  particular  remark.  His  views  of  baptism, 
indeed,  which  were  apparently  suggested  by 
his  wife,  and  strengthened  by  sad  pious  re- 
flections in  connection  with  the  death  of  his 
first  child,  though  opposed  to  the  tone  of 
later  evangelical  preaching,  were  more  in 
harmony  with  ecclesiastical   standards  than 
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the  Zuinglianism  which  generally  prevailed. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Oliphant,  that 
there  is  only  a  faint  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween his  opinions  on  this  matter  and  those 
of  the  High  Church  party  in  England.  He 
did  indeed  believe  that  baptized  children 
were  related  to  the  covenant  otherwise  than 
were  the  unbaptized  ;  so  did  all  the  reformers 
except  Zuingle.  He  also  believed  that  they 
might  be,  often  were,  in  baptism  regenerated, 
which  also,  with  the  same  exception,  was  the 
common  faith  of  Christendom  during  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  tradition  of  her  baptismal 
prayers,  authorized  him  to  proclaim  this  as 
the  teaching  of  Presbyterianism,  though  the 
evangelical  preaching  in  Scotland  had  lat- 
terly tended  to  reduce  the  sacrament  to  a 
mere  Zuinglian  symbol.  But  so  far  was  he 
from  the  ecclesiastical  opus  operatum  of  the 
Puseyite,  that  he  asserted  the  possibility  of 
infant  faith  in  order  to  justify  the  position  he 
held.  That  appears  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Cole- 
ridge, a  very  absurd  idea ;  but  if  baptism  is 
a  mere  symbol,  why  pray  that  the  child  may 
be  received  into  the  household  of  God  ?  Why 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  if 
regeneration  cannot  then  take  place?  The 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  always  excepting 
Zuingle,  is  consequent,  if  not  very  clear. 
That  of  the  'adult  baptists'  is  both  clear  and 
consequent,  if  it  be  somewhat  shallow.  But 
the  midway  system,  which  baptizes  infants, 
and  prays  for  them  as  if  they  might  be  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  then  teaches  that  in  all  cases 
they  must  still  be  converted  and  born  again, 
is  obviously  illogical  and  inconsistent.  Irving, 
therefore,  falhng  back  on  the  earlier  creeds  of 
Protestantism,  refused  to  sink  the  Reforma- 
tion theology  in  that  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Methodist. 

From  these  sacramental  studies,  however, 
he  was  soon  called  away  to  others  of  a  more 
engrossing  kind,  less  clearly  defined  also  by 
the  way-marks  of  Church  history.  Under 
the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
many  pious  peoplp  had  found,  in  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  very  comforta- 
ble light  on  the  strange,  troubled  providences 
of  the  time.  Almost  every  stormy  period  of 
modern  history  has  been  fruitful  of  schemes 
of  prophetic  interpretation  ;  and  Charles  V., 
Gustavus  Adulphus,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Na]ioleons,  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other,  by  one  party  or  other,  identified  with 
one  or  other  symbol  of  those  remarkable  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  Even  Coleridge,  dreamer 
as  he  was,  had  formed  a  platform  of  prophecy 
for  himself;  though  what  it  was  he  never  let 
the  world  know  :  only  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
it  was  dramatic  and  ideal,  and  not  historical ; 
and  if  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the  general 


student,  neither  would  it  have  been  so  easy 
of  refutation  by  the  stern  commentary  of  facts 
as  most  other  schemes  of  the  kind.  Trving's 
ideas  on  this  subject  originated  mainly  with 
Hatley  Frere — a  solitary,  self-absorlied  stu- 
dent— who,  unable  to  win  the  public  ear, 
seized  on  the  famous  Scotch  orator  as  the 
very  instrument  for  his  purpose.  At  first, 
Irving  seems  to  have  looked  at  the  subject 
with  a  measure  of  cautious  reserve.  Since 
Durham  and  Fleming,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  not  indulged  much  in  this  vein, 
and  at  this  time  Irving  was  a  vehement,  even 
fanatical  Scotch  Churchman.  But  though 
he  hung  back  for  a  year,  the  seed  had  been 
skilfnlly  sown,  the  ecclesiastical  weather  was 
favourable,  and  Henry  Drummond  cultivated 
the  soil.  Of  this  man — clear,  sharp,  clever, 
with  fine  instincts,  and  keen,  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, yet  self-willed  and  self-confident,  a 
kind  of  lay-Pope,  with  a  well-meaning  infal- 
libility of  his  own,  and  a  bank  at  Charing 
Cross  to  make  up  for  any  other  deficiencies — 
it  is  difficult  to  speak,  there  was  so  much  of 
chivalrous  worth  and  dash  in  him,  so  much 
also  of  the  mere  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  His 
influence  over  Irving  was,  we  think,  far  from 
happy.  In  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse, 
the  great  preacher  was  more  than  doubtful 
of  the  wealthy  banker,  deeming  him  'more 
witty  than  spiritual ;'  but  these  doubts  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  the  '  raillcnarian'  infection 
worked  into  the  system  of  his  thoughts.  For  it 
is  singular  how  ready  he  was  to  take  up  other 
men's  ideas,,  and  dwell  upon  them  with  an 
intensity  of  thought  and  imagination  which 
at  length  learnt  to  regard  them  as  divine  and 
infallible  verities.  He  could  not  resist  appa- 
rently any  one  who  came  to  him  with  a  ready- 
made  set  of  notions :  he  must  try  them  on  ; 
and  once  on,  they  seemed  to  him  always  a 
very  wonderful  fit.  He  had  formerly  read 
Bishop  Overall,,  and  straightway  became  a 
convert  to  passive  obedience  and  civic  disa- 
bilities for  religious  nonconformity,  ready  to 
do  grievous  injustice  in  order  to  maintain  the 
theory  of  a  Christian  nation.  So,  in  this 
matter  of  prophecy,  he  got  bitten  by  Hatley 
Frere,  and  forthwith  that  gentleman's  scheme 
of  interpretation  was  glorified  into  an  infalli- 
ble kev,  to  doubt  which  was  to  commit  some- 
thing like  the  unpardonable  sin.  A  sublime 
egotism,  believing  in  itself,  demanded  assent 
to  its  opinions,  as  to  the  very  testimony  of 
(_4od,  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  also  with  per- 
fect humility,  till  by-and-bye  another  egotism, 
equallv  decided,  fulminated  anathema  and 
excommunication  against  him. 

Having  then  been  led  by  Frere  to  the 
study  of  the  prophetic  symbols,  he  was  called 
by  Henry  Drummond  to  a  conference  at  his 
country  mansion,  Albury  Park,  in  order  to 
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determine  from  prophecy  the  march  and 
coming  issue  of  events.  The  conference  con- 
sisted of  about  a  score  of  persons,  not  very 
distiiiguishcd  for  either  theolngical  or  histo- 
rical learning,  and  so  little  verseil  in  Hebrew 
that  they  took  Joseph  Wolfe  for  '  the  most 
learned  Eastern  scholar  in  the  world.'  Dr. 
Hugh  I\I'Neile  was  president,  and  Hatley 
,  Frere  the  inspiring  spirit,  while  Drumraond 
played  bountiful  host  and  keen-witted  auto- 
crat, and  Wolfe  was  Hebrew  referee,  prince 
of  modern  Orientalists.  Irving  seems  to 
liave  been  completely  fascinated  by  these 
conferences,  which  became  ere  long  an  insti- 
tution, and  of  which  he  has  given  a  glowing 
account  in  his  preliminary  disconi'so  to  the 
work  of  the-  Sifanish  Jew-Jesuit,  Ben  Ezra.* 
Certainly  their  results  were  not  very  notable. 
One  member,  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  took  to  his 
bed  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  young  Na- 
poleon ;  she  does  not  say  that  at  first  he  de- 
clared, 'That  is  impossible,  for  it  contradicts 
my  interpretation.'  So  we  have  heard,  how- 
ever, and  probably  both  statements  are  true ; 
what  better  could  the  poor  man  do  than  go 
to  bed  in  such  circumstances  ?  To  Irving 
these  assemblies  proved  a  very  baneful  influ- 
ence, providing  for  him  the  very  element  of  a 
coterie  on  which  he  might  exercise  his  fasci- 
nation, and  by  which  he  might  be  separated 
from  wholesome  influences  of  the  general 
world.  Henceforth,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  ! 
'  he  discussed  matters  of  curiosity  rather  than 
of  conscience.'  Henceforth  his  preaching 
became  more  and  more  a  hieroglyph  of  pro- 
phetic symbols — a  gospel  according  to  Daniel  ' 
rather  than  Matthew  or  John.  Of  course  I 
there  was  nothing  in  this  to  which  his  church 
could  take  exception.  Chary  herself  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  on  these  matters,  and  ! 
rather  discouraging  her  pastors  to  lead  their  I 
flocks  up  to  these  misty  and  barren  regions,  ; 
still  she  could  not  find  positive  fault  with  her  j 
wayward,  brilliant  son.  Nay,  when  Irving 
afterwards  delivered  a  series  of  discourses  on  ' 
the  subject  in  Edinburgh,  he  achieved  some 
of  his  most  wonderful  triumphs,  drawing  forth 
crowds  at  .six  o'clock  in  the  early  May  morn-  ' 
ings  to  hang  entranced  on  his  stately  dic- 
tion and  solemn  tones.  Yet  when  we  review 
these  lectures  now,  we  cannot  help  marvelling 
how  Irving  could  ever  have  persuaded  him-  ' 
self  that  Hatley  Frere's  narrow  intense  view 
had  really  caught  God's  great  vision  of  hu- 
man  history.     Not  that   there   are   not  fine 

*Mr.  Jones'  Life  of  Irving — generally  as  barren 
as  it  is  bare — lias  a  story  worth  quoting  here.  At 
one  of  tliese  meetings  he  says,  after  some  debate, 
Irving  standi  I  g  before  the  fire,  'snffered  the  com- 
plaint to  escape  him,  "Brethren,  it  is  a  sore  trou- 
ble to  the  flesh  for  a  man  to  have  more  light  than 
his  neighbours." '  If  not  true,  il  is  so  like  that  it. 
slioulj  be. 


thoughts  in  those  discourses  ;  there  are  none 
of  Irving's  writings  without  manv  such.  Not 
that  we  think  Christ  may  not  come  again  to 
reign  upon  the  eaith  ;  in  such  an  advent 
there  viould  be  nothing  more  strange  tlian  in 
the  first.  Not  that  this  Gentile  dispensation 
may  not,  like  the  Jewish,  wither,  as  these 
men  believed  it  would,  into  a  pharisaism,  and 
a  new  era  arise,  not  from  its  regeneration, 
but  from  its  destruction.  All  that  may  be, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  thoutrh  we  hesitate  in 
spiritual  matters,  as  in  geological,  to  multiply 
cataclysms  and  revolutionary  convulsions. 
But,  allowing  that  people  may  diff'er  on  such 
points,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  history, 
read  in  the  light  of  these  prophetic  discour- 
ses, becomes  a  very  poor  masquerade,  in 
which  the  same  personages  plav  the  most  in- 
consistent parts  to  suit  the  emergencies  of 
the  interpretation,  like  the  supernumeraries  in 
a  provincial  theatre,  now  crossing  the  stage 
as  soldiers,  and  then  reappearing  as  monks  ; 
at  one  moment  killed,  and  by-and-bye  favour- 
ing the  company  with  a  song.  Thus  the 
Romish  Church  is  of  course  the  Beast,  and 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  two 
witnesses  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain  the 
death  of  the  latter,  that  same  Romish  Church, 
or  the  branch  of  it  in  Catholic  and  most 
Christian  France,  has  to  play  the  part  of 
witness,  and  get  killed  during  the  revolution- 
ary frenzy.  It  were  idle  to  enter  into  details. 
Irving  was  a  very  dift'erent  man  from  Dr. 
John  Cumming;  yet  essentially  his  prophetic 
system  is  as  meagre  as  that  of  the  man  who 
turns  '  vessels  (or  cups)  of  bulrushes '  into 
screw  and  paddle  steamships  ;  only  in  Irving's 
case  it  is  with  sorrowing  pity  that  we  witness 
the  blind  yet  mighty  groping  of  a  great  and 
noble  man. 

Ilitheito,  however,  as  we  have  said,  though 
his  career  had  been  observed  with  no  small 
wonder  and  not  a  little  anxiety,  not  a  whisper 
had  been  heard  against  his  orthodoxy.  But 
now,  in  1827,  it  began  to  be  hinted  that  his 
eono-regation  were  getting  poison  instead  of 
food  for  their  souls.  Of  course,  Irving  never 
dreamt  he  was  preaching  heresy — nobody 
ever  does.  Of  course,  too,  his  hearers  never 
suspected  him  of  it.  But  one  fails  to  see' the 
force  of  Mrs.  Olipliant's  words  when  she  in- 
sists so  strongly  on  these  circumstances,  as  if 
truth  or  error  depended  in  any  measure  on 
such  considerations.  The  doctrine,  however, 
which  about  this  period  began  to  be  buzzed 
about  as  a  heresy  did  not  now  for  the  first 
time  appear  in  his  ministrations.  We  can 
trace  it  in  his  epistolary  journal,  and  more 
clearly  in  his  introduction  to  Ben  Ezra;  for 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  heart  of  his 
theology.  It  demands,  therefore,  both  on  its 
own  account,  and  because  of  its  influence  on 
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his  future  career,  a  somewhat  detailed  state- 
ment. 

The  Evangelical  party  had  generally  repre- 
sented tlic  atonement  as  the  central  principle 
of  Christianity,  while  the  incarnation  held  a 
subordinate  place,  being  chiefly  inti'oiluced  in 
order  to  give  a  certain  value  and  snfliciency 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  In  their  ser- 
mons, therefore,  they  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
forensic  ideas  of  guilt,  imputation,  rightoons- 
ness,  and  propitiation,  the  last  having  got  a 
special  pi-ominence  from  the  work  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person,  divine  and  human,  had  indeed  been 
stoutly  contended  for  in  a  polemical  way 
against  the  Belsham  and  Priestley  Socinians; 
but  its  other  meanings  and  relations  had  been 
generally  swallowed  up  in  the  one  idea  that 
it  gave  to  His  sufferings  an  infinite  value. 
During  the  first  three  centuries,  on  the  con- 
trary, It  was  the  person  of  Christ  that  foj-med 
the  suriima  thcolor/ice  —  the  all-engrossing 
theme  alike  of  Christian  controversy  and  of 
Christian  life.  The  doctrine  of  the  propitia- 
tion did  not  become  prominent  till  a  much 
later  date,  and  did  not  receive  the  exact  form 
in  which  it  is  now  usually  presented,  until 
the  time  of  the  great  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrinal  hinge  on 
■which  the  Gospel  has  been  thought  to  turn 
has  not  at  all  times  been  the  same.  Christian 
faith  in  the  early  ages  was  mainl?  sustained 
by  the  incarnation  ;  Christian  faith  of  the 
later  evangelical  type  has  hung  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  atonement.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Irving  formed  his  opinions  from 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  fiist  three  cen- 
turies. Nor,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was  the 
precise  view  he  took  ever  foimally  discussed 
in  any  of  the  controversies  of  those  early 
ages,  when  questions  about  the  nature  of 
Christ  were  searched  and  agitated  as  they 
have  never  since  been.  Hence  Irving  and 
his  opponents  could  quote  from  the  fathers 
passages  that  seemed  equally  to  favour  either 
side,  because  the  exact  question  at  issue  was 
not  in  their  minds  at  all,  though  there  are 
some  phrases  in  Augustine  that  seem  to  touch 
it  very  nearly.  How  he  had  been  led,  then, 
to  occupy  the  position  he  did,  we  do  not 
knovv.  Who,  indeed,  can  tell  what  it  is  that 
regulates  the  fluctuation  of  idea  in  the  higher 
■world  of  thought  ?  Sometimes  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  certain  opinions  moved  in  great 
cycles,  and  returned,  like  comets,  at  intervals 
■which  miglit  be  almost  calculated.  Some- 
times it  would  seem  as  if  a  tide  of  thought 
rose  apart  from  any  human  guidance,  and 
that,  all  of  a  sudden,  men,  wholly  without 
contact  or  intercourse  of  mind,  found  them- 
selves immersed  in  new  reasonings  and 
pledged  to  new  conclusions.     At  Any  rate. 


■n-hatovcr  the  source  of  it,  the  eloquent  mi- 
nister of  the  Caledonian  Church  had  for  some 
tinie  substituted  the  incarnation  for  the  atone- 
ment as  the  central  and  vivifying  element  of 
divine  truth  to  him,  fully  accepting  indeed 
the  common  teaching  on  the  latter  head,  but 
giving  it  the  subordination  of  a  secondary 
doctrine.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  might  say 
the  incarnation  was  to  him,  as  to  the  primi- 
tive Church,  the  very  atonement,  and  the 
cross  onl}'  its  culminating  fact. 

So  far  no  fault  could  be  found  ;  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  his  teaching  and  that  of  evan- 
gelicalism proper,  though  profoundly  signifi- 
cant and  full  of  many  changeful  issues,  could 
not  have  formed  the  ground  of  any  formal 
charge  against  him.  But  now,  with  this 
ruling  idea  in  his  mind,  questions  naturally 
arose  about  tlie  flesh  or  creaturehood  of 
Christ,  and  how  it  was  related  to  Ilis  bre- 
thren. And  here  our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  controversy  wdiich  by-and-bye 
arose  turned  on  a  series  of  fine  theological 
subtleties,  but  was  discussed  chiefly  in  rough 
popular  arguments  ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  confusions  sprung  up  on  both  sides,  and 
good  men,  who  were  at  heart  one,  loomed  to 
each  other,  like  monsters,  through  a  mist  of 
their  own  creating.  Thus  Irving  meant  by 
our  Lord's  'flesh'  His  entire  human  nature, 
body,  and  soul,  and  spirit ;  but  he  sometimes 
spoke  and  wrote  as  if  he  applied  it  only  to 
what  Coleridge  calls  'the  carcase,'  which  is 
inert  matter,  incapable  of  good  or  evil  in  it- 
self. Then,  again,  the  word  'nature'  ex- 
pressed to  Irving,  as  to  the  acute  controver- 
sialists of  the  early  Church,  a  difteront  idea 
from  that  of  'person,'  and  he  held  that  there 
were  two  natures  and  two  wills  in  the  Lord, 
vet  hut  one  personality.  This,  liowever,  was 
largely  forgotten  by  his  opponents,  who  re- 
presented him  as  ascribing  to  the  whole  per- 
son of  Christ  qualities  which  belonged  only 
to  His  human  nature.  In  like  manner,  the 
term  'sinfulness'  ffave  occasion  to  a  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  ignorant  abuse.  Ir- 
ving applied  it  to  the  flesh  or  humanity  of 
the  Redeemer,  not  to  His  entire  personality; 
and  though  he  speaks  about  it  occasionally 
with  the  glowing  exaggerations  of  an  orator, 
he  seems  to  have  understood  by  it  only  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  creature  to  be 
tempted  to  sin,  and  to  find  a  certain  affinity 
with  it.  This,  however,  was  frequently  de- 
nounced as  the  horrible  doctrine  of  Christ's 
depravity ;  and  divines  with  some  character 
for  learni?ig,  talked  and  wrote  as  if  '  original 
sin'  were  a  kind  of  virus  and  physical  taint, 
by  which  the  very  substance  of  the  soul  was 
changed,  and  strangely  confounded  the  impu- 
tation of  guilt  with  the  transmission  of  evil 
'tendencies. 
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Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  then,  the 
question  that  presented  itself  to  Irving  was  : 
Since  Christ  became  incarnate  to  redeem  us 
from  iiiicjuity,  did  lie  take  to  Him  the  very 
nature  tliat  was  to  be  redeemed,  or  a  nature 
that  did  not  need  to  be  redeemed  ?  Was 
His  humanity  akin,  therefore,  to  that  of 
Adam  before  he  fell,  or  to  that  which  he 
and  his  posterity  have  since  been  afflicted 
with  ?  This  question  he  determined  in  favour 
of  tbe  fallen  state.  'He  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham,'  said  Irving,  '  He  was  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  like  as  we  are;'  and  we  have 
to  resist  alike  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
Jlesk.  Such  was  the  nature  which  Christ 
took,  but  then  He  took  it  only  to  redeem  it. 
"With  sin  proper,  whether  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary, he  never  supposed  Hiiu  for  a  mo- 
ment to  converse.  None  of  his  opponents 
more  clearly  proclaimed  the  absolute,  unde- 
filed  holiness  of  Jesus.  Only  he  ascribed 
this  result,  not  to  the  human  constitution  of 
our  Lord,  but  to  the  perpetual  control  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  That  ought  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood now,  however  it  might  have  been  in 
the  first  gathering  and  darkening  of  the  po- 
lemical storm.  No  one  more  than  Irving  loved 
and  revered  and  honoured  '  the  holy  child 
Jesus.'  Bnt  it  seemed  to  him  to  follow  in- 
evitably from  the  basis  of  his  theology,  which 
he  had  planted  in  the  incarnation,  that  the 
human  nature  which  Cbrist  took  w^as  the 
very  nature  in  the  very  state  from  which  it 
required  to  be  redeemed  ;  and  that  nature,  as 
the  second  Adam,  He  now  wholly  sanctified 
unto  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  those  whose  gospel  hinged  main- 
ly not  on  Christ's  person,  but  on  His  cross, 
should  be  startled  by  a  statement  like  this. 
It  perplexed  a  good  many  of  their  reasonings. 
For  if  Jesus  took  our  fallen  nature,  then  did 
not  He  Himself  require  to  be  born  again? 
And  how  could  the  saci'ifice  of  such  a  nature 
be  an  atonement  for  sinful  man  ?  Did  He 
require  to  redeem  his  humanity?  and  if  so, 
could  the  offering  of  a  life  whicli  needed  to 
be  itself  redeemed,  be  supposed  effectual  to 
save  us  ?  Moreover,  Adam  had  been  created 
in  a  state,  so  to  speak,  of  perfect  moral  equi- 
librium, capable  of  temptation  from  without, 
but  having  no  sinful  proclivities  whatever. 
By  the  fall,  however,  that  moral  equilibrium 
had  been  destroyed,  and  there  was  now  a 
distinct  bias  towards  evil  with  which  all  men 
have  to  maintain  a  perpetual,  and,  alas!  a 
painfully  fruitless  struggle.  Was  it  to  be 
thought  that  our  Redeemer  was  agitated  by 
these  motions  of  the  flesh,  as  we  are — that 
He  had  the  same  conflict  to  maintain  to 
staunch  tbe  bitter  fountain  of  a  corrupted 
heart?  I'ious  men  shrank  from  such  a  con- 
clusion, even  shuddered  at  it,  and  felt  that, 


I  if  it  were  admitted,  the  whole  frame-work  of 
their  gospel  must  rot  and  go  to  pieces.  It  is 
obvious  that  several  of  these  questions  spring 
from  the  merest  misunderstanding  of  Irving's 
meaning.  Christ's  human  nature  did  not 
require  regeneration,  because,  by  the  theory, 
it  was  fallen,  but  regenerated  in  its  very  birth 
and  being.  Neither  was  there  properly  any 
conflict  between  His  flesh  and  spirit,  because 
the  flesh,  though  liable  to  all  the  evil  of  our 
nature,  was  completely  subject  to  its  divine 
tenant  and  partner,  so  that  not  even  one  in- 
voluntary thought  of  wrong  ever  shadowed 
for  a  moment  the  pure  soul  of  Immanuel. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  a  subject 
which  demanded  the  most  delicate  handbng, 
Irving  spoke  frequent!}-  with  all  the  passion 
and  exaggeration  of  the  mere  oi'ator  ;  so  that 
one  need  not  wonder  if  the  daws  about  the 
steeple  began  to  caw  in  wild  alarm,  as  if  their 
old  cosy  nests  were  about  to  be  ilisturbed. 
Nay,  moreover,  it  was  no  marvel  tliat  good 
men  were  startled  and  frightened  by  a  doc- 
trine which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  it  was 
not  easy  to  adjust  with  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  system  dear  and  precious  to  their 
souls.  We  may  regret  that  this  controversy 
was  embittered  with  all  the  usual  theological 
odium  ;  but  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  the 
question  was  keenly  discussed  It  was  natu- 
ral that  Mr.  Ilaldane,  a  man  of  singular 
worth  and  piety,  but  without  a  very  large 
mind  or  very  liberal  culture,  should,  from  his 
point  of  view,  see  in  Irving's  doctrine  nothing 
but  danger  to  evangelicalism.  It  was  equally 
natural  for  tbe  powerful  and  splendid  eccle- 
siastic who  then  guided  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels of  the  Scotch  Church,  to  be  jealous  of 
any  innovation  in  the  common  theology  of  the 
land  ;  for  Andrew  Thomson,  with  his  sturdy 
logic  rather  than  profound  thought,  the  very 
embodiment  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  fervour, 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  keep  out 
of  a  quarrel  of  thi|  kind,  simply  because  he 
scarcely  understood  it.  These,  with  Mr.  Dods 
of  Belford,  therefore  opened  fire  on  Irving  in 
pamphlets  and  Christian  Instructors,  to  whom 
Henry  Drummond  replied  with  scornful 
trenchant  wit,  oddly  blended  with  elaborate 
theologizing;  while  Irving  himself  answered 
tliem,  deploring  and  denouncing  the  ungodly 
blindness  and  theological  incapacity  of  the 
age,  with  a  vehemence  of  polemical  bitterness 
which  shows,  all  too  clearly,  that  the  spiritual 
artillery  would  have  been  wielded  by  him 
quite  as  readily  and  vigorously  as  it  was  by 
his  opponents.  In  these  polemical  tracts  he 
drops  the  stately,  grave,  and  formal  style,  and 
is  altogether  more  natural,  if  a  little  inclined 
to  scold.  We  shall  have  to  return  briefly  to 
this  point  ere  the  close ;  but  meanwhile  we 
may  state  that,  whether   Irving's  view  was 
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right  or  wrong, — and,  when  stript  of  the 
difl'ereut  misundL-rstandings  which  his  rheto- 
rical vehemence  occasioned,  the  question 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  a  logomachy, — yet 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  churches  a  great 
problem,  to  the  settlement  of  which  they 
ought  intelligently  te  address  themselves ; 
and  that  is,  to  determine  more  clearly  the 
relations  between  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement.  That,  we  apprehend,  was  the 
issue  towards  which  he  was  being  led  by  the 
Supreme  Controller  of  all  events.  Christian- 
ity, as  we  have  said,  has,  at  different  times, 
changed,  so  to  speak,  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these,  and  that 
not  only  with  regard  to  religious  idea,  but 
equally  in  regard  to  spiritual  life.  And  Ir- 
ving will  have  served  no  mean  purpose,  if  he 
has  only  called  this  age  of  ours  to  attempt 
the  better  adjustment  of  these  tuitlis,  so  as  to 
secure  to  our  Christian  spirit  the  largeness 
and  freedom  of  the  incarnation  theology,  and 
also  the  sterner  moral  sense  which  belongs  to 
the  later  evangelical  idea. 

Meanwhile  we  must  turn  to  another  excit- 
ing page  of  this  eventful  history — the  Row 
heresy,  as  it  was  called,  with  its  bearings, 
direct  and  collateral,  and  Irving's  connection 
with  them.  Of  these  events  we  are  furnished 
with  a  full  account  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Eobert  Story,  minister  of  lioseneath,  lately 
published  by  his  son.  This  good  man,  an 
early  and  dear  friend  of  Irving's,  seems  in  his 
youth  to  have  'been  of  a  somewhat  aspiring 
and  frothy  nature,  and  in  his  age  rather  weak, 
the  gas  having  escaped, — qualities  which  have 
been  transmitted  with  fair  increase  to  his  son 
and  biographer.  The  parish  of  Row  was  ad- 
jacent to  that  of  Roseneath,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  this  singular  religious  move- 
ment fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
Mr.  Story,  whose  life  in  consequence  becomes 
of  some  moment,  and  might  have  been  of 
much  more,  had  it  been  written  with  less  flip- 
pancy and  a  little  insight. 

Of  the  '  Row  heresy '  itself  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  say  much.  It  is  too  important  and 
delicate  a  subject  to  be  gone  into  superficially  ; 
and  besides,  Mr.  Irving's  connection  with 
Row  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  with  the  mi- 
raculous manifestations  which  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  young  Highland  minister,  John  M'Leod 
Campbell,  a  man,  by  universal  admission,  of 
singular  piety  and  holiness,  and  an  earnest 
pastor,  failing  to  see  much  fruit  of  his  labours, 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  Christ,  began 
to  search  for  the  reason  of  this,  and  came  by- 
and-bye  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gospel 
had  been  so  overlaid  and  sophisticated  by 
fathers,  schoolmen,  and  divines,  as  to  hide  its 
beauty  and  impair  its  power,  and  that  these 


sophistications  must  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  a  simpler  Gospel  preached,  if  any  good 
was  to  be  done  at  Row.  The  first  subject 
that  troubled  him  was  that  of  assurance  of 
salvation,  on  which  he  came  at  last  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  common  notion  was  quite 
wrong,  and  that  assurance  was  simply  the 
conviction  that  God's  record  was  true.  This 
raised  the  question  of  what  the  Gospel  record 
really  is, —  What  is  the  message  that  men  are 
to  be  called  to  believe?  Here  Mr.  M'Leod 
same  in  contact  with  the  old  difficulty  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and  that 
again  raised  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  and  the  warrant  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  offer  to  all  a  pardon  which 
the  Calvinist  does  not  hold  to  have  been  pur- 
chased for  all.  Good  Thomas  Boston  and 
the  '  Marrow-men,'  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  occa- 
sioned by  the  limit  of  the  atonement,  in  the 
idea  of  Christ's  kinsman-redeemership,  and, 
in  virtue  of  this  relation,  had  felt  their  minds 
at  peace  while  oft'ering  salvation  to  all.*  But 
this  view  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Campbell.  His 
mind  at  last  settled  into  the  idea  of  universal 
atonement,  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  His  individual  love  and  redemption  of 
each  man  who  would  only  receive  His  assur- 
ance of  it;  though,  previous  to  his  deposition, 
he  had  not  adopted  those  ideas  which  he  has 
since  developed  in  his  work  on  the  nature  of 
the  atonement.  The  General  Assembly  de- 
posed Mr.  Campbell  from  the  holy  ministry, 
holding  him  to  have  departed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  standards,  and  refusing  to  one 
who  had  gravitated  towards  Arminianism  that 
indulgence  which  Las  commonly  been  shown 
to  others  whose  tendencies  have  been  to  hy- 
per-Calvinistie  extremes.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  General  Assemblies  would 
do  now  in  such  a  case ;  but  it  may  surely  be 
believed  that  the  natural  recoil  from  the  depo- 
sition of  so  holy  a  man,  and  so  devoted  and 
sucessful  a  pastor,  would  secure  a  tenderer 
treatment;  and  that  even  by  the  most  stre- 
nuous of  those  who  might  hold  that  to  such 
men  fellowship  in  the  ministrv  was  impossi- 
ble, a  milder  mode  of  severing  the  bond  would 
be  found  than  by  the  sentence  of  apostates, 
drunkards,  and  adulterers. 

Mr.  Campbell's  'new  light'  created  no 
small  stir  round  the  Gairloch,  and  over  all 
the  laud.  There  was  an  awakening  of 
religious  life  then,  which  got  its  first  impulse 

*  Our  readers  will  mark  tliat  even  tlnis  early  in 
Scotlaud  had  the  problem  of  tlie  incarnatiou  in- 
truded itself  into  the  logic  of  atonemejit,  and  de- 
manded some  satisfactory  adjustment,  which  how- 
ever it  did  not  get,  for  the  '  niari'ow-men '  were 
simply  denounced,  though  they  were  the  very  pith 
of  national  piety  at  the  time. 
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from  the  Row  ]<irk.  Greenock,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  thrillud  as  with  the  gush  of  a 
fresh  springtide ;  and  manj-  a  pulpit,  era- 
while  given  over  to  a  dry  tradition  of 
dogmas,  kindled  with  the  eloquence  of  an 
unwonted  vitality,  as  men  really  hoped  to 
see  the  salvation  of  their  God.  Apart  from 
the  truth  or  error  of  these  opinions,  there 
■was  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  which  some 
thought  to  be  a  Divine  testimony  in  their 
favour,  and  which  others  would  have  dis- 
credited because  of  its  connection  with  them. 
A  deeper  philosophy  will  discard  both  of 
these  notions,  and  may  allow  the  facts 
vouched  for  by  ail  the  religious  biography 
and  correspondence  of  the  time,  while  yet 
contending  that  the  doctrines  themselves 
must  be  tried  by  a  very  different  test. 
Many  quickenings  of  religions  earnestness 
have  been  allied  with  those  half-truths 
which  are  seen  like  morning  lights  about 
the  clouds,  but  disap)iear  as  the  day  brightens. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  a  new  impulse  now 
given  to  Scottish  piety ;  and  it  was  ere 
long  associated  with  those  fanaticisms  which 
are  natural  to  such  movements,  and  are  not 
at  the  time  easily  separable  from  them. 
We  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  the  strange 
story  of  Mary  Campbell  of  Fernicarry.  It 
is  well  told  by  Mr.  Story — not  quite  so 
well  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  hero  never 
was  undeceived  ;  and  his  biographer,  there- 
fore, embroiders  and  glorifies  every  veil  on 
his  eyes,  until  it  looks  as  like  light  as  pos- 
sible. A  single  word,  however,  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain  the  development  of  the 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Campbell  having  preached  a  good  deal 
about  faith  and  assurance,  came  naturally  on 
a  number  of  scriptural  texts  which  led  to 
questions  about  miraculous  agencies.  Mr. 
Scott,  also,  a  young  licentiate  of  the  Church, 
who  is  made  to  play  a  rather  considerable 
part  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book,  had  been  led 
to  form  somewhat  decided  opinions  about 
the  difference  between  the  baptism  unto 
repentance  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Thus  the  minds  of  a  people,  already 
somewhat  excited  with  what  to  them  wore 
novelties,  were  led  to  ask,  what  was  the 
nature  of  miracles?  were  thev  mere  evidences, 
as  the  apologists  of  the  last  centuiy  said  ?  or 
were  they  the  natural  manifestations  of  a 
present  supernatural  spirit  ?  If  the  latter, 
why  were  they  not  wrought  now  ?  When 
did  this  mysterious  force  die  out  of  the 
Church,  if  indeed  it  be  dead  ?  What  if  it  is 
only  want  of  faith  which  has  deprived  the 
Bride  of  these .  comfortable  tokens  of  the 
Redeemer's  presence  ?  So  far,  perhaps,  well. 
Scripture  does  not  authoritatively  limit  the 
time  for  the  working  of  'signs  and  wonders.' 


We  do  not  assert  that  the  power  is  for  ever 
departed;  only,  we  hold  it   our   dutv  to  sift 
with   exceeiliug  care,  and  even  with  whole- 
some  scepticism,  anv  alleged   irregularity  in 
the  common  course  of  nature.    People  in  the 
midst    of     religious     excitement,     however, 
wrought  up  by  such  arguments  to  a  state  of 
pious  expectation,  cannot  believe  in  a  whole- 
some   scepticism.       Accordingly,    a    lad    in 
Port-Glasgow,  a   shipwright,  of  the  name  of 
M'Donald,  who  had  previously  learned  to  be- 
lieve  in    such   possibilities    from    a    singular 
convert  of  the  name  of  James  Grub,  one  day 
ordered  his  sister,  then  supposed  to  be  dying 
of  consumption,  to  arise  and  bo  whole  ;  which 
accordingly  she  did,  and  sat  down   to  the 
family  dinner.     Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  sent  word  to  Mary  Campbell  on  Gairloch, 
then    also  thought  to  be   in    a  dying   state, 
that  she   too,  if  she  had  faith,  might  be  I'e- 
stored  to  health ;   and  Mary  straightway  left 
her   bed,  like   Miss  M'Donald,  and    was  for 
many  years  after,  an  active,  vigorous  woman. 
She   had,  on   her  sick-bed,  solemnly  dedicat- 
ed  herself  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen; 
but   by-and-bye,  marrying  a  Mr.  Caird,  and 
getting   into  fine   religious  society  of  Drum- 
monds,  and  Sparrows,,  and  Manchesters,  she 
thought   better  of  it,  and  took  to   speaking 
tongues  among  the  Lgaidon  quality,  who  did 
not   understand  them,  instead  of  the  Pellew 
islanders,   who  might  perhaps  have  profited 
still   less  by   them.     For  which   her    pastor, 
Mr.   Story,  of  Roseneath,  is   very   faithfully 
indignant   at  her ;   but   human    nature    is  a 
complex  machine;   and   has    various    motive 
powers,  into   some  of  which  it  does  not  care 
to  look  too   closely;  and  then,  too,  she  was 
married,    and    under    law   to    her    husband. 
Whether  she  did  right  in  this  or  not,  cnred 
she  was  at  any  rate,  as  well  as  Miss  M'Don- 
ald, and  afterwards  Miss  Fancourt  in  London, 
long  a   cripple,  bed-ridden ;    and    surely,    it 
was  said,   now  is  the  gift  of  miracles  again 
restored  to  the  Church.     As  to  the  conclu- 
sion, men  may  differ;  but  of  the  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     Some   good  men  at  the 
time    sincerely    thought    them    miraculous, 
while  others  as  sincerely  doubted.      Time, 
which  tries  all,  has  pronounced  an  unfavoura- 
ble verdict.     We   may  have    no  satisfactory 
physiological  explanation  of  such  cases.     The 
mysterious   relations  of  soul  and  bodv  have 
been  too  imperfectly  explored  to  allow  us  to 
say  that  we  understand  the  law  of  their  oc- 
currence.    But  that  they  were  the  result  of 
law  will  hardly  now  be  doubted,  especially  as 
we   know   that  many    other   attempts    were 
made  to  work  miracles — in  some  cases,  we 
believe,  even  to  raise  the  dead — and  that  the 
results  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  very 
boastful  publicity.     But  people  would  have  it 
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that  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  views;  and  when  other  signs 
failed,  they  could  at  least  speak  with  tongues. 

It  is  at  this  point  specially  that  Irving  be- 
comes connected  with  these  movements  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  His  sympathies 
■were  warmly  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  eccle- 
siastical prosecution,  as  one  of  few  who  dared 
to  proclaim  the  full  love  of  God  to  man  ;  and 
he  oven  gave  in  a  general  adherence  to  his 
theology,  being  half  persuaded  that  Christ 
died  simply  for  the  good  of  men,  rather  than 
in  their  room.  But  he  was  not  much  influ- 
enced by  this.  He  was  never  accused  of 
preaching  an  universal  atonement,  because 
his  theme  was  rather  the  mcarnation,  as  in 
the  early  ages.  The  only  thing  in  the  new 
theology  which  is  specially  iilentified  with 
Lis  name  is  the  revival  of  Pentecostal  gifts, — 
an  instance,  we  think,  of  that  intellectual 
■weakness  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  power — 
that  want  of  insight,  and  that  delusive  fasci- 
nation to  which  we  have  ascribed  the  sad 
■wreck  of  his  noble  life.  Our  readers,  we 
hope,  will  bear  with  us  while  we  try  to  give 
some  explanation  of  this  matter. 

The  first  mention  of  these  tongues  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not  only  the  earliest, 
but  also  by  far  the  clearest.  Proceeding, 
then,  from  the  clear  to  the  more  obscure, 
■which  Basil  Montague  might  have  shown  Ir- 
ving to  be  a  good  Baconian  law,  we  must 
take  the  Pentecostal  account  as  the  key  by 
which  to  interpret  the  chapter  in  Corinthians 
in  which  Paul  gives  directions  for  the  use  of 
those  tongues.  Now,  it  appears  in  the  clear 
history  of  Pentecost,  that  when  the  apostles 
and  brethren  spoke,  a  variety  of  nations  un- 
derstood them  as  if  they  had  been  talking  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.  This  might  mean, 
either  that  the  apostles  uttered  certain 
sounds,  which  were  variously  heard  by  men 
of  dift'erent  lands,  and  comprehended — in 
which  view  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  the 
heai'ers  ;  or  it  might  mean  that  they  really 
spoke  divers  known  languages,  and  then  the 
miracle  might  be  called  properly  a  gift  of 
tongues.  In  any  case,  the  speakers  were  un- 
derstood by  the  hearers  congregated  at  that 
season  from  the  various  nations ;  and  the 
difficult  passage  in  Corinthians  must  be  ex- 
pounded in  harmony  with  that  definite  history 
of  facts.  It  is  opposed  to  all  sound  exposition 
to  select  the  obscure  as  the  key  to  the  simple. 
Yet  this  is  what  was  now  done,  and  that  to 
an  extent  which  the  Apostle's  words  to  the 
Corinthians  will  by  no  means  justify  ;  for  the 
supposed  unknown  tongues  were  alike  un- 
meaning to  speaker  and  hearer — were,  as 
Carlyle  said,  mere  '  bedlam  '  and  '  chaos.' 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt  whether 
this  gift  was  first  exhibited  by  the  M'Donalds 


in  Port-Glasgow,  or  by  Mary  Campbell  across 
the  Clyde  on  Gairloch.  Irving  always  as- 
cribes it  to  the  latter.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  not  long  confined  to  that  obscure  region. 
Ere  long,  the  congregation  in  Regent  Square 
church  were  taught  to  pray  for  it,  and  by- 
and-bye  they  got  what  they  took  to  be  an 
answer  to  their  prayers.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
given  some  of  the  English  '  prophecies,'  but 
no  sample  of  the 'tongues' proper  ;  and  as 
this  age  is  tolerably  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  of 
these  remarkable  utterances.  One  of  the 
chief  of  those  who  spoke  in  London,  'under 
the  power,'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, a  Yorkshireman,  highly  nervous  and 
ecstatic,  who  has  published  a  book  on  the 
subject,  having  afterwards  recanted  his  opi- 
nions, and  declared  himself  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  devil.  His  '  prophecies,' 
however,  are  all  in  English,  so  far  as  printed ; 
and  the  man  appears  throughout  to  have 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  lo  read  his  remarkable  book  with- 
out perceiving  clear  traces  of  that  self-delud- 
ing power  so  natural  to  every  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic coterie.  A  small  body  of  people 
gathered  around  a  man  of  rare  fascination, 
and  were  knit  together  by  certain  opinions 
with  which  the  nation  generally  did  not 
sympathize.  Certain  remarkable  phenomena 
appeared  among  them,  which  are  to  this  day 
not  easily  explained,  and  which  they  took  to 
be  the  voice  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  To  this 
conclusion  they  came,  not  because  anything 
was  spoken  which  transcended  human  know- 
ledge, but  simply  because  of  a  certain  physi- 
cal constraint  and  singularity  in  the  utterances; 
added  to  which  was  another  subtle  ingredient, 
probably  influencing  them  quite  unconscious- 
ly, viz.,  that  the  words  authoritatively  con- 
firmed their  own  opinions.  Thus,  Irving 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  a  prophecy 
came,  'that  it  should  not  pass,'  and  that  'the 
great  Captain  of  Waterloo  would  again  be 
made  Prime  Minister.'  He  had  denounced 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Baxter  prophesied  stoutly  against 
it.  He  had  been  sorely  grieved  with  the 
Bible  Society ;  and  a  prophecy  was  given, 
'that  it  was  a  curse  going  through  the  land, 
quenching  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  letter  of 
the  word  of  God.'  He  dreaded  the  growth 
of  democracy  ;  and  by-and-bye  the  prophet 
tells  him  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
oft'ended  God*}  in  its  popular  constitution  and 
rejection  of  bishops.'  He  had  declared  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ;  and  lo!  he  is 
greeted  with  a  'Thus  saith  .the  Lord,  within 
three  years  and  a  half  this  land  shall  bo  de- 
solate.' We  could  easily  multiply  examples 
of  this,  not  by  any  means  to  show  that  there 
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was  intentional  deception,  wliicb  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  ;  but  to  explain  bow  a 
little  clique  of  good  men,  living,  moving,  and 
baving  tbeir  being  in  a  glowing  atmospbere 
of  peculiar  opinions,  might  naturally  delude 
tbeuiselves,  and  mistake  tbeir  own  fancies  for 
a  divine  inspiration.  Mr.  Baxter  in  the  end 
recoiled  from  Irving's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature,  in  spite  of  its  confirmation  by 
various  '  utterances  in  the  power.'  Many  of 
his  own  vaticinations  too  bad  failed.  More- 
over, baving  gone  one  day  to  rebuke  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  heart  failing  him  as 
he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  gaol  or 
bedlam,  the  good  man  concluded  he  bad  been 
under  the  inHuence  of  the  devil,  as  the  .Spirit 
of  God  could  not  be  afraid  of  any  lawyer 
that  ever  sat  on  the  vcoolsack.  A  prudent 
Mr.  Baxter,  if  not  very  wise  ;  whom  we  may 
now  dismiss,  the  more  readily  that  he  gives 
no  specimen  of  the 'tongues'  proper.  Nor 
are  many  such  to  be  found,  which  is  Jiot  to  be 
wondered  at — the  speaker  being  in  a  frenzy, 
the  bearers  generally  excited,  and  the  report- 
er unused  to  such  language.  There  was, 
however,  a  Mr.  Pilkington,  who  once  thought 
himself  an  ill-used  person,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  for  which  L'ving  in  his  grand  way 
forgave  him,  because  '  I  have  heard  he  is  in 
very  needy  circumstances,  and  published  his 
book  for  bread.'  The  man  was  mainly  a  fool, 
who  fancied  be  had  a  gift  for  languages,  and 
could  interpret  the  'tongues;'  but  as  bis 
examples  were  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  con- 
troverted, though  his  claim  to  interpret  was 
properly  enough  rejected,  we  may,  so  far  at 
least,  avail  ourselves  of  bis  aid. 

Irving,  Dr.  Norton,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  indeed 
all  who  witnessed  the  phenomena,  agree  that 
these  utterances,  whether  in  English  or  in  the 
'  tongue,'  were  given  in  a  very  loud  voice,  at 
first  slowly,  but  gradually  attaining  to  a  very 
rapid  yet  clear  articulation,  often  also  with  a 
singular  musical  rhythm.  Mr.  Pilkington 
having  all  his  wits  about  him,  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  one  of  the  speakers, 
which  has  the  stamp  of  truth  on  it.  '  Her 
whole  frame,'  he  says,  '  was  in  violent  agi- 
tation, but  principally  the  body,  from  the 
hips  to  the  shoulders,  which  worked  with 
a  lateral  motion — the  chest  heaved  and 
swelled,  the  head  was  occasionally  raised 
from  the  right  hand,  which  was  placed 
under  the  forehead,  while  the  left  hand  and 
arm  seemed  to  press  and  rub  the  stomach. 
....  Then  the  body  stayed,  the  neck  be- 
came stifi",  and  the  head  erect  ;  the  bauds 
fell  on  the  lap,  the  mouth  assumed  a  circu- 
lar form,  the  lips  projected,  and  the  "tongue" 
....  came  from  her  in  an  awful  form. 
During  the  utterance.  I  observed  a  violent 
exertion  of  the    muscles   of   the   ja\r-bone, 
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and  that  the  stiffened  lips  never  touched  to 
aid  the  articulation  of  the  "  tongue,"  but 
they  closed  apparently  enough  to  express 
the  labials  of  the  English  part  of  the  deli- 
very, and  instantly  resumed  the  circular 
form.'  In  general,  also,  he  says  that  the 
utterance  was  preceded  by  a  preparatory 
sound,  which  he  represents  by  the  sylla- 
bles '  cras-cran-cra-crash,'  spoken  with  a 
sudden  and  rapid  vociferation.  He  then 
gives  examples  of  the  '  tongue,'  along  with 
his  intei'pretation,  which  last  the  reader 
will  take  for  what  it  is  worth.  '  Hozeha- 
menaiiostra,'  is  a  very  Belshazzar-like  word  ; 
but  our  Daniel  read  it  Iloze,  Jesus ;  ha,  a 
contraction  for  babeo  (habebit,  we  should 
suppose) ;  mena,  bands;  nostra,  ours;  which 
piece  of  curious  quasi-Latin  he  translates, 
'  Jesus  will  hold  our  hands.'  But  bis  grand 
triumph,  bis  chef  cfrnvrc,  which  he  puts  as 
motto  to  bis  book,  was  '  Holimoth  holif 
awthaw.'  Our  readers  will  be  puzzled  to 
discover  their  mother-tongue  in  those  strange 
syllables  ;  but  if  they  will  imao'ine  a  Cock- 
ney with  an  unfortunate  lisp,  and  an  exagge- 
rated opposition  to  the  letter  R,  'Holimoth 
holif  awthaw,'  will  readily  become  '  Holy, 
motht  holy  Fathaw.'  Worthy  Mr.  Pilking- 
ton, carnal-minded  interpreter  of  spiritual 
mysteries,  well  might  poor  Irving  entreat 
you  '  to  say  no  more  about  it.'  Irving  verily 
believed  these  sounds  to  be  the  Pentecostal 
tongues  ;  but  as  he  gives  little  or  no  reason 
for  his  faith,  wo  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  sister,  with  her  circular  mouth, 
and  stitf  neck,  and  odd  words,  was  a  bit  more 
of  a  Pythoness  than  Mr.  Pilkington  of  a 
Daniel.  Wo  subjoin,  ere  parting  with  this 
portion  of  our  subject,  a  fuller  specimen  of 
these  tongues,  quoted  from  the  Morning 
Watch,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  new 
sect : — ■ 

Hippo-gerosto  hippo  booros  senoote 
Fooriuie  iiorin  hoopo  tanto  noostin 
Noorastin  ni pares  hipanos  bantos  boorin 
O  Pinitos  eleiastina  halimungitos  clantitu 
Hara])oi)tine  farinii  aristos  ekranipos. 
Epoongos  vangami  beresessino  tereston 
Sa  tinootino  alinoosis  O  fastos  sungor  O  faston 

suBgor 
Eletauteti  eretine  menati. 

The  classical  reader  will  discover  in  these 
lines  an  odd  echo  of  Greek — a  kind  of  clas- 
sical rhythm  too,  but  no  construction  possi- 
ble. Were  they  spoken  by  a  person  ignorant 
of  that  tongue?  Language  they  are  not; 
but  they  are  curious ;  and  when  people  called 
them  gibberish,  poor  Irving  doubted  whether 
this  were  not  the  very  unpardonable  sin. 
Ere  returning  now  to  the  narrati/e,  we  may 
just  add,  that  the  English  utterances,  of 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  a  few  specimens, 
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— and  more  of  a  rather  better  elaps  will  be 
found  ill  Di'.  Norton's  Life  of  the  M'Donalds, 
— were  ehiefly  meagre  and  commonplace, — 
warnings,  and  reproofs,  and  ejaculations, 
tediously  iterated, — filling  us  with  wonder 
that  any  man  could  believe  that  the  course  of 
nature  was  interrupted  for  the  expression  of 
such  crudities. 

We  must,  however,  return  now  to  our  nar- 
rative. About  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  phenomena  in  Scotland,  Irving's 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Iniman  nature  had  begun 
to  be  called  in  question  by  a  Mr.  Cole — 
■whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  impaled  with  un- 
usual gusto — by  Messrs.  Hald.ane  and  Dods, 
and  finally,  by  the  Presbytery  of  London. 
At  first  his  brethren  there  seem  not  to  have 
acted  in  a  very  brotherly  spirit ;  and  though 
some  attempt  w'as  afterwards  made  at  holding 
a  private  conference  with  him,  nothing  came 
of  it ;  nothing,  in  fact,  ever  does  come  of 
such  conferences.  Ere  long,  thj'rcfore,  they 
brought  the  matter  again  into  court,  resolved 
to  purge  the  Kirk  of  heresy  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  come  to  this  resolution,  than  L'ving, 
■whose  church  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  presbyter}',  flatly  repudiated  their  autho- 
rity, lie  had  long  exalted,  even  exaggerated 
the  power  of  the  Church.  He  had  deplored 
the  low  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  head, 
as  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  last  days. 
But  no  sooner  is  its  authority  exerted  in  op- 
position to  his  own  opinions,  than  the  pres- 
bytery becomes  only  '  six  men,'  to  whom  he 
never  will  submit.  It  is  the  old  stor}'.  Eccle- 
siastical power  is  grand,  divine,  as  long  as  I 
can  wield  it;  a  contemptible  'six  men,' when 
it  happens  to  differ  from  me.  We  do  not 
blame  him  more  for  his  new  discovery  than 
for  his  old  ecclesiasticism  :  both  views  are 
■wrong  ;  only  the  '  six  men'  doctrine  is  per- 
haps the  least  dangerous.  He  was,  now, 
therefore,  isolated  from  his  brethren,  and 
haunted  all  the  more  by  Cardalcs  and  Tap- 
lins,  and  '  autocratic,  plutocratic '  Drum- 
monds,  who  scarce  left  him  an  hour  for  calm 
reflection,  but  from  morning  till  night  kept 
up  the  subtle  intoxication  of  their  quasi- 
spiritual  incense. 

Circumstances  being  thus  favourable,  cut 
off'  from  bis  presbytery,  coldly  legardcd  in 
Scotland,  nay,  open!)'  denounced  by  some, 
Irving  turned  to  his  God  for  comfort,  but 
unfortunately  also  to  the  Taplins  and  Drum- 
inonds.  Would  not  the  miraculous  gifts,  if 
bestowed  on  some  of  his  followers,  as  on 
Campbell's,  be  a  testimony  in  his  favour, 
enough  to  cover  his  enemies  with  shame  ? 
Prayer-meetings,  therefore,  were  held  for 
this  purpose,  early  and  late,  and  a  generally 
unwholesome  spiritual  excitement  kept  at  a 
high   pitch,    till    the   lioon   was    granted,   to 


their  exceeding  joy.     '  We  asked  for  bread,' 
said  Irving  ;  'could  wo  believe  that  God  had 
given  us  a  stone  ?'     They  were  in  a  fit  state 
for  believing  anything  they  wanted  to  believe. 
Yet  at  first   he  restrained  the  'tongues'  to 
private  assemblies.     Afterwards  he  admitted 
prophecies  '  in   the   power,'  but  in   English, 
into     his    morning     prayer-meetings.      He 
would  fain  still,  like  a  sober  Scottish  minis- 
ter, keep  things  '   decently  and   in    order.' 
But    he    was    no  longer  master.     Murmurs 
arose  among  the  gifted.       What  right  had 
he    to  silence    the    Spirit    of   God  ?     More- 
over, unseemly  things  happened  in  church. 
As  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind,  you  will  some- 
times witness  a  victim  rush  silently  to  some 
convenient  spot,  so  in  Regent  Square  church 
\o\x   might  have    seen    in  those  days  some 
one  run    into  the  vestry  with    a    mouthful 
of  the  '  tongue,'    and  explode  when  within 
its  quiet  precincts.      Irving,    therefore,  was 
forced    to    permit,    while    he  tried    also    to 
regulate,    these    utterances    in    puMic.       Of 
course  this  created  a  commotion.     A  crowd 
assembled,    noisy,    rude,    unmannerly,     not 
without  danger  of  life  even  ;  so  that  he  was 
glad  to  dismiss  them,  and  heart-broken  next 
day  to  find  the  scoffer  sneering  through  all 
the    morning  papers.      It  is  a  sad,  pitiable 
storv,  from   beginning  to  end  ;  and  not  the 
least    miserable    feature  of   it  was,  that  his 
best    friends    pleaded    with    him    to  pause, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  own  self-inte- 
rest, which    the    brave,  true    soul    of    him 
utterly  spurned.     And  so  gradually  the  Car- 
dales  and  Taplins  and«Miss  Halls,  got  him 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  kept  hovering  all 
day  about  Judd  Place,  incensing  their  idol 
with     subtle    worship, — subtle  even    in    the 
impertinence  of    its    authoritative  rebukes  ; 
for  had  the  spirit    only  flattered,  he  might 
have  given  room  to  a  doubt  ;  but  the  more 
it  reproved  him,  the  more  he  kissed  the  rod. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  now  sur- 
rounded him  had  any  but  the  purest  motives, 
or  that    they  were    other  than   pious.  God- 
fearing people.     But  if  it  is  a  crime  to  be 
silly  and  conceited,  they  were  guilty,  we  do 
believe,  above  many. 

So  the  Seotiih  National  Church,  Regent 
Square,  had  fallen  into  utter  distraction ; 
having  asked  a  stone,  instead  of  bread,  and 
apparently  gotten  it.  Meanwhile,  every- 
where the  horizon  was  threatening.  It  is 
with  exceeding  pain  that  we  approach  the 
closing  scenes,  and  a  measure  of  indignation 
almost  equally  shared  between  Irving's  anta- 
gonists and  his  biographer.  Of  the  latter 
we  will  speak  first,  as  it  is  the  lighter  part  of 
the  business.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  treatment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
the    earlier    statjes    of    his   connection    with 
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Irving.  Keeping  up  the  same  vein  with  a 
dramatic  consistency  to  the  hist,  she  is  very 
indignant  that  he  did  not  interfere  now  to 
arrest  the  inevitable  course  of  events.  lie 
did  not  agree  with  Irving's  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature,  yet  neither  did  he 
think  it  probably  very  dangerous.  Mrs.  Oli- 
pliant  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  have  come  forth  in  its  defcnCe,  and  that 
his  not  doing  so  was  a  cowardly  shrinking 
'  from  the  requirements  of  his  position.'  Ir- 
ving had  written  to  him  about  it ;  and  because 
his  reply  is  not  to  be  found,  she  leaves  him 
to  underlie  the  odium  of  an  ungenerous  dis- 
courtesy. Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  might  have  known  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  not  have  recognised  in  his 
position  any  such  authority  as  she  ascribes 
to  it.  She  might  also  have  remembered  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  a  very  humble  estimate  of 
his  own  powers  as  a  theologian,  and  that  it 
would  have  belied  his  whole  character  to 
have  rushed,  as  arbiter,  into  a  controversy  in 
vvliich,  from  the  very  bent  and  temper  of  his 
mind,  he  was  little  fitted  to  judge, — all  patris- 
tic subtleties  being  alien  to  him,  if  not  incom- 
prehensible. Yet  she  has  left  the  impression 
that  he  and  Irving  were  at  one,  which  they 
were  not,  and  that  he  timidly  slirank  'from 
the  reqairements  of  his  position.'  But,  in- 
deed, all  the  relations  of  these  two  remark- 
able men  are  so  .put  as  to  discredit  and 
minify  the  thoughtful  wisdom  of  the  Scotch 
leader.  So  it  is  from  the  beginning.  Chal- 
mers cannot  understand  the  man,  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  chose  for  his  assistant,  and 
described  as  a  Christian  grafted  on  the  stern 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Roman.  Chalmers  is 
sneered  at  as  fretting  with  a  paltry  vanity, 
because  his  own  sermon  was  kept  cooling, 
while  Irving  prayed  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  read  the  longest  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  Chalmers  is  by  implication  held  to 
have  been  guilty  of  discourtesy,  because  a 
letter  is  not  found  in  Irving's  despoiled  de- 
positories. Fiuall}',  Chalmers  plays  the 
coward,  because  he  did  not  come  forward 
either  to  vindicate  a  doctrine  which  he  did 
not  believe,  or  else  to  condemn  a  brother  on 
whom  he  might  yet  have  to  sit  in  judgment; 
and  that,  too,  in  regard  to  one  of  those  sub- 
tleties on  which  he  was,  and  felt  himself, 
little  able  to  decide.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant 
biographizes  on  the  principle  that  he  who  is 
not  for  us — me  and  my  hero — is  against  us, 
and  is  of  course  in  the  wrong,  and  altogether 
wrong. 

For  Chalmers  is  not  the  only  victim.  She 
adopts  the  same  course  of  skilful  inueudo  and 
elaborate  depreciation  towards  Professor  Scott 
of  Manchester.  Personally,  we  do  not  know 
Mr.  Scott,  and  have  no  interest  to  defend  him. 


He  seems,   on   the  whole,  to  have  come  off 
onh'  second-best  in   a  newspaper  encounter 
with  his  clever  antagonist.     But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  various  allusions  to  him  with- 
out feeling  that,  from  the  beginning,  she  means 
to  use  him  as  an  lago  to  her  Othello,  although 
she  gives  no  facts  in  proof  of  her  statements, 
or  none  in  which  her  hero  is  not  equally  im- 
plicated.     Thus,  he   is  described  as  a    man 
'  whose  powerful,  wilful,  and  fastidious  mind 
has  produced  on  all  other  capable  minds  an 
impression   of    force  and    ability    which    no 
practical    result  has  yet  adequately   carried 
out ;'  and  further,  as  '  a  Scotch  probationer, 
characteristically  recalcitrant,  and  out  of  ac- 
cordance with  every  standard   but  his  own.' 
Then,  by-;«d-bye,  'all  that  is  apparent  of  him 
through  the  long  vista  of  years  is  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to   every   kind   of  external 
limitation,  and  fastidious  rejection  of  all  eccle- 
siastical boundary  for  his  thoughts.'    Finally, 
he  appears  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
1831,  '  with  a  certain  touch  of  chivalrous  per- 
versity which   is   almost  amusing  ;'  '  a  brilli- 
ant knight-errant,     .     .     .     proclaiming  his 
readiness,  not  only  to  impugn   the  standards, 
but  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  Church,  and 
maintain  against  all  comers,  in   the  strength 
of  an  argumentative  power  which  Irving  calls 
unequalled,  his  solitary  daring  assault  against 
the  might  of  orthodoxy  ;'  a  very  remarkable, 
illimitable  kind  of  professor,  reminding  one 
of  those  patients  who  feel  themselves  swell- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  afraid  of 
falling  over  both  sides  of  the  bed  at  once  ;  a 
man  finical,  wilful,  boundless,  self-confident, 
able,  but  also  barren  ;  on  the  whole,  a  cha- 
racter more  easily  described  than  conceived. 
Ilis  friends,  through  Mr.  Erskine,  declare  they 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  him  those 
remarkable  features  of  perverse  genius.     But 
that  would   not  matter,   if  there   w'ere   facts 
given  to  substantiate  the  statement.     Instead 
of  that,  however,  we  find   Mr.  Scott,   in  his 
youth,  holding  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  hu- 
man  nature,  which  he   had  learned  from  Ir- 
ving; we  find  him  thinking  the   baptism  of 
repentance  to  be  a  different  thing  from  the 
baptism    of   the  Holy   Ghost,   which   Irving 
learnt  from   him ;  we  find   hira,  on  general 
grounds,  expecting  miraculous  gifts,  but  for 
special  reasons  doubting  the  miraculous  source 
of  trite  commonplaces  ;  we  find  him  believ- 
ing in  a  universal  atonement,  to  which  Irving 
also  inclined  ;  we  find  him,  finall_v,  defending 
himself  by  an  appeal  from  the  standards  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  Irving  also  did  in  the 
Presbytery  of  London,  where,  moreover,  he 
left  a  solemn  prophetic  denunciation  on  them 
as  '  a  court  of  antichrist,'  because   they  held 
such  appeal  to  be  out  of  order.     The  only 
point  of  difference  between  them  appears,  on 
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the  whole,  to  be  in  Mr.  Scott's  favour.  For 
Irving  held  that  his  doctrine  and  custom  ac- 
corded with  tlie  standards,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  entitled  to  retain  his  church  ; 
in  which  case  he  had  really  no  call  to  do  more 
than  prove  his  case  from  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving 
that  he  had  departed  from  those  standards, 
declined  to  sign  them,  gave  up  his  prospects 
iu  the  Church,  and  might,  with  some  force, 
claim  a  hearing  for  the  reasons  which  con- 
strained hiin  to  take  such  a  step.  It  is  easy, 
by  skilful  adroitness,  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  one  who  dealt  thus  honestly  with  his 
convictions,  whether  these  were  right  or 
wrong;  but,  for  Irving's  own  sake,  we  must 
protest  against  snch  a  conrse,  for  it  creates  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  him,  as  if  he  could 
only  be  vindicated  by  offering  the  Scotts  and 
Chalmerses  a  sacrifice  to  his  manes. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, it  is  at  once  painful  to  follow  them 
in  the  course  they  took,  and  difficult  to  see 
what  other  they  could  have  taken.  No  doubt 
thwe  was  a  kind  of  heresy-panic  abroad  in 
tlie  Scotch  Church  at  this  time — a  pious 
stampede,  forgetting  in  sheer  fright  alike 
judgment  and  mercy.  The  moderate  party, 
afraid  of  all  that  is  not  decorous  and  respect- 
able, eagerly  seized  on  any  dogmatic  flaw  in 
those  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  dull 
religious  decorum.  The  evangelicals,  on  the 
other  hand,  trembled  lest  their  earnest  reli- 
gious life  might  be  discredited  by  an  alliance 
with  errors  in  doctrine,  which  the  Scutch  peo- 
ple would  uot  tolerate.  Both  were  thus  unit- 
ed ia  intense  dread  of  heresy,  and  forgot 
that  Campbell  and  Irving  were  better  and 
more  spiritual  servants  of  Christ  when  they 
deposed  them  than  when  they  had  ordained 
them.  But  matters  in  Regent  Square  had 
fallen  into  sad  unprofitable  disorder.  Scotch 
elders,  therefore,  so  loyal  hitherto,  began  to 
complain,  to  entreat,  to  withdraw;  to  Irving's 
great  sorrow,  but  nowise  moving  him  from 
his  adopted  path.  A  grand,  heroic  faith, 
thinks  Mrs.  Oliphant — the  heart  broken,  but 
brokenly  living  on  according  to  its  convic- 
tions, with  grief  devouring  it,  and  ruin  before 
it.  Yes,  if  there  be  any  reality  to  believe  iu 
and  die  for.  But  what  if  it  be  a  mere  wiil- 
o'-wisp,  which  a  man  of  common  insight 
ought  to  have  seen  through  ?  Is  it  all  one, 
— faith  in  a  living  God,  and  in  a  mere  mum- 
bo-jumbo  ?  Sensible  people  reckon  there  is  a 
difference;  but  it  is  not  recognised  in  this  loyal 
biography,  though  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  both  a 
sensible  and  an  able  writer.  At  any  rate,  the 
trustees  of  Irving's  church  held  themselves 
bound  to  maintain  worship  there  according 
to  the  simple  forms  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Siu'ely  he  would  not  force  tlicm  to  take  steps 


as  disagreeable  to  them  as  to  him  ;  so  they 
urged  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  Taplins'  and 
Cardalcs'  propliesying,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
in  the  vestry,  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  use 
them  only  on  week  days  ;  really  showing  a 
deal  of  forbearance,  and  willing  to  make  any 
reasonable  compromise  of  the  matter.  Irving 
asked  for  some  days  to  consider  the  question, 
but  on  the  Sunday  after,  announced  that 
'  probably  the  doors  of  the  church  would  be 
closed  against  him  during  the  week  .  .  .  ' 
because  he  refused  to  allow  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  be  silenced.'  Further,  he 
told  his  audience  to  come  to  church  there  no 
more,  since  'the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  cast 
out,  and  none  could  prosper  who  came  to 
worship  there.'  Of  course  Irving  believed 
what  he  said  ;  but  clearly  it  was  a  begging 
of  the  question,  and  was  fitted  to  irritate  the 
trustees,  who  never  meant  any  such  thing. 
Nor  were  they  likely  to  be  mollified  when  he 
wrote  to  them  shortly  after :  '  I  do  you 
solemnly  to  wit,  men  and  brethren,  before 
Almighty  God,  that  whosoever  lifteth  up  a 
finger  against  the  work  which  is  proceeding 
in  the  Church  under  my  pastoral  care,  is  ris- 
ing up  against  the  Holy  Ghost.'  With  such 
a  wrong-headed  infallibility  it  was  difficult  to 
deal ;  but  the  presbytery  was  the  proper 
court  to  determine  the  matter.  So  Irving 
had  t»  appear  there,  at  the  bar  of  the  '  six 
men,'  for  the  trust-deed  authorized  them  to 
act  on  appeal  from  the  elders  or  trustees ;  and 
one  cannot  read  the  trial  without  admiration 
of  the  high-toned  nobleness  of  his  soul,  con- 
trasted with  the  hard,  petty,  and  at  times  un- 
generous spirit  of  his  judges.  In  its  judicial 
capacity,  a  presbytery  is  a  singular  anomaly 
in  British  jurisprudence.  It  is  at  once  judge, 
jury,  prosecutor,  and  advocate.  It  has  cum- 
brous antiquated  forms,  and  yet  allows  the 
wildest  irregularities.  Mrs.  Oliphant  seems 
to  have  been  terribly  disenchanted  by  her 
first  look  into  its  procedure.  Probably  she 
would  be  equally  astonished  could  she  retire 
with  a  jury,  and  listen  to  the  gronnds  on 
which  decisions  are  often  come  to  by  that 
palladium  of  British  freedom.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  both  are  valuable  institutions,  helpful 
to  justice  and  fair  play  iu  their  way.  Not 
that  we  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  presby- 
tery in  this  case.  There  had  been  irregular- 
itv,  but  not  illegalit}',  iu  llegent  Square. 
There  is  no  statute  forbidding  prophecy  in 
the  Scotch  Church  ;  nor  is  custom  so  uniform 
as  to  allow  no  room  for  such  exercises.  '  The 
men'  in  the  Ilighlands,  and  the  many  during 
late  revivals,  have  done  quite  as  extravagant 
things  even  in  this  day.  But  what  could  the 
presbytery  do  with  one  so  sublime  and  im- 
practicable ?  \Ve  pity  them  ;  and  yet,  when 
wc  remember  the  man,  so  earnest,  so  spirit- 
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ual,  so  loving,  so  abundant  in  labours,  so  fruit- 
ful in  every  good  work,  O,  surely  some  means 
might,  ought  to  have  been  devised,  bv  which 
this  holy  and  beautiful  vessel  would  have 
been  retained  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
which  he  loved.  We  fanc}'  we  would  tolerate 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  have  an  Edward 
Irving  among  us  to-day. 

So   he  departed    from   Regent    Square  to 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  where  Owen  taught  philan- 
•  thropic  infidelity,  and  then  to  West's  Picture 
Gallery-   in   Newman    Street,  where  the  pro- 
phets organized  a  new  church  system  for  him. 
But  he  was  not  yet  done  with  suffering.     In 
Scotland,  the  Assembly  of  ]831,  zealous  for 
orthodoxy,  had  instructed  its  presbyters,  if  he 
ever  appeai'ed  among  them,  to  see  to  his  doc- 
trine about  the  person  of  Christ.     He  never 
did  appear  among  them,  and  so  the}'  might 
have  let  him  alone  among  his  angels  in  New- 
man Street.     True,  they  still  had,  in  virtue 
of  his  ordination  by  them,  a  shadowy  respon- 
sibility.    They  were  entitled  to  take  action  ; 
but  what  call  was  there,  since  no  one  regard- 
ed him  now  as  a  clergyman  of  their  Church  ? 
However,  the  heresy-panic  was  strong ;  and 
though  sorrow  was  breaking  his  heart,  fear 
is  always  pitiless,  and  never  can  understand 
that  forbearance  may  be  highest  fiiithftilness. 
So  his  beloved  and  honoured  Church  of  Scot- 
lan(^   put   her  heel   upon   liim — perhaps  the 
bitterest  thing  he  ever  had  to  bear.    We  have 
no  heart  to  go  through  the   details  of  this 
second  trial.     At  first,  we  believe,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Annan,  and  was  only  persuaded  to  go 
by  the  '  prophets,'  who  had  an  object  to  ac- 
complish  in   formalh'  sundering   the  connec- 
tion between  him  and  the  Church  of  his  fa- 
thers.    Go,  at  any  rate,  lie  did,  and  had  his 
doctrine   condemned   b}'  a  tribunal   of  plain 
country  ministers,  little  able  to  decide  on  snch 
a  matter.     But  Mrs.  Olipliant  might  have  re- 
membered that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
carried  the  matter  by  appeal   to   the   higher 
courts,  and  thus  o-otten  what  '  fireneral  coun- 
cil    the  Church  of  Scotland  had  to  offer.     If 
a  suitor  is  cast  in  the  Sheriff  or  County  Court, 
we  do  not  blame  his  country  for  judging  high 
matters  in    second-rate  judicatories ;  for  we 
know  he  may  bring  his  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords,   if  he   choose.     Irving,   however,  was 
certaiuly    condemned    as    holding    opinions 
which   in  fact  he  anathematized.     Both  he 
and  his  judges  believed  in  the  perfect  holiness 
of  Christ.     Both  also  believed  in  His  having 
'a  fellow-feeling  of  all    our  infirmities,   but 
without    sin.'     The    only    question    between 
them    was.  Whether  the   sinlessness  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature  belonged  to  its  constitu- 
tion, or  to  the  superadded  grace  of  the  Spirit. 
Irving  held  the  latter  view — perhaps  an  error. 


but  hardly  one  to  call  for  deposition  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  God.  Deposed,  however, 
he  was ;  for  the  Commission  of  Assembly, 
transgressing,  as  it  has  too  often  done,  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  had  virtualh'  older-, 
ed  him  to  be  condemned.  Readers  who 
may  turn  to  the  report  of  his  trial,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  read,  through  blinding  tears,  the 
pathetic  reminiscence  in  which  he  indulges 
when  he  recalls  to  mind,  as  he  stood  at  the 
bar,  that  this  was  the  place  where  he  had 
been  baptized,  where  he  first  sat  down  at  the 
communion  table,  and  where  he  had  been 
ordained  by  his  fellow-presbvters,  who  now, 
alas  !  in  the  name  of  the  same  Christ,  were 
about  so  ilifierent  a  work.  We  scarce  know 
what  to  say  about  it.  Mere  panic-fear  was 
at  the  root  of  it — decorous  moderatism  cold- 
ly condemning,  and  timid  evangelicalism  ve- 
hemently urging,  lest  it  should  he  thought  to 
partake  of  heresy  ;  altogether  showing  more 
ecclesiasticism  than  Christianity.  And  yet 
what  can  be  done  with  a  sublime  wrong- 
headedness,  piously  submitting  to  its  Drum- 
monds  and  Taplins?  What  can  be  done 
now,  but  to  lament  that  something  else  was 
not,  at  least,  intelligently  tried  to  be  done? 

After  his  deposition,  Irving  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  Dumfriesshire,  preaching  to 
vast  congregations  in  his  native  glens  and 
churchyards — preaching  daily  to  some  10,000 
people,  with  that  rich  and  powerful  voice, 
which  was  not  only  a  mighty  sound,  but  a 
far  mightier  spell.  On  his  return  to  London, 
Mrs.  Oliphant  represents  him  as  having  been 
anew  deposed  by  the  Newman  Street  autho- 
rities, which  is  an  unintentional  mistake  on 
her  part.  The  prophets  had  indeed  already 
determined  that  his  Scotch  ordination,  though 
valid,  was  inferior  to  theirs,  and  that  their 
angels  must  get  the  authority  of  direct  inspi- 
ration. Probably  they  would  have  required 
him  to  go  through  a  new  form,  even  if  he  had 
not  been  deposed  by  his  presbytery.  But  this 
act  seemed  to  clear  the  wav  for  their  opera- 
tions. He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  laid 
aside  from  preaching,  but  only  from  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  and  even  that  for  only 
a  very  short  time.  We  quote  an  account  of 
the  matter  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  printed 
for  private  circulation  : — 

'  April  (probably  5)  1833. 
'  On  the  Lord's  day  before  the  last,  when,  as 
usual  during  the  forenoon  service,  I  proceeded 
to  receive  into  the  church  the  child  of  one  of 
the  members,  .  .  .  the  Lord  by  the  inoutb 
of  liis  apostle  arrested  my  Ijand,  saying  that  we 
must  tarry  for  a  while.  Though  I  wist  (not 
wherefore  this  was  done,  I  obeyed,  and  desired 
tlie  patent  to  postpone  it.  Then  the  Lord  fur- 
ther signified  it  was  Uis  will  we  should  know, 
and  the  whole  church  should  feel,  that  we  were 
without  ordinances,  to  the  end  we  might  alto- 
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gether  feel  onr  destitute  condition,  and  cry  to 
Him  for  the  ordinances  from  heaven.  Then  I 
discerned  thfit  He  h;id  indeed  aclcriowledged  tlie 
act  of  tlie  tiesldy  chiiroli  in  talking  away  the 
fleshly  thinjj;  and  tliat  He  was  minded,  in  His 
■  grace,  to  take  us  under  His  own  care,  ami  con- 
stitute us  into  a  church  directly  in  the  hands  ol 
tlie  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.' 

Such  is  Irving's  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. One  sees  in  it  the  faitlifnl  consi.stciicy 
of  a  mind  that  failed  not  in  its  logic,  bvit  only 
in  its  intuitions.  Granted  the  foundation,  and 
all  was  clear  and  consequent,  even  beautiful. 
As  to  those  who  imposed  their  authority  thus 
on  him,  we  may  fairly  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  same  principle.  They,  too,  were  quite 
consistent.  But  thoy  might  have  felt  that 
there  was  a  hcaitlessness  in  their  silliness, 
when  in  the  hour  of  his  great  sorrow  they 
thus,  even  for  a  moment,  endorsed  the  bitter 
sentence  under  which  he  groaned.  And  al- 
though not  forbidden  to  preach — happily  he 
had  an  authority  for  doing  that  above  either 
kirk  or  prophet — it  is  certain  his  eloquent 
voice  was  often  silenced,  while  the  Drum- 
monds  and  Taplins  edified  the  church  by  such 
strains  as  these,  uttered  'in  the  power,'  but 
certainly  not  of  brains  : 

'  Oh,  oh,  she  shall  replenish  the  earth  I 
Oh,  oh,  she, shall  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,  and  subdue  it !'  or  these  : 

'  Ah  !  Sanballat,  Sanballat,  Sanballat,  the 
Horonite,  the  Moabite,  the  Ammonite  !  Ah ! 
confederate,  confederate,  confederate  with 
the  Iloroiiite !  Ah !  look  ye  to  it,  look  ye 
to  it !' 

And  poor  Irving  sat  silent,  and  reverently 
suffered  their  rebukes,  being  often  '  in  error.' 
and  forced  to  acknowledge  it,  for  he  was  not 
'  accounted  worthy'  to  enjoy  the  gift  himself, 
for  which  we  at  any  rate  are  profoundly 
thankful,  seeing  that  God  had  granted  him 
another  of  considerably  greater  moment. 

The  sick  lion  had  got  his  last  kick  from 
the  thistle-eater  ;  but  he  took  it  meekly,  as 
precious  ointment.  Ere  long  sent  down  to 
Scotland  by  these  'Sanballat'  prophets,  he 
caught  cold,  whicli  settled  on  his  chest. 
Weary,  worn,  hopeless,  he  drooped  and  bow- 
ed his  head  when  he  returned.  But  they 
would  not  let  him  alone.  In  very  silliness, 
we  believe,  they  haunted  his  liouse,  and  wore 
him  out  with  their  babblement,  not  seeing 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  him.  "We 
confess  to  a  choking  sense  of  mingled  scorn 
and  grief  as  we  read  this  part  of  the  story. 
But  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict  the 
report  that  his  last  journey  to  Scotland  was 
by  order  of  the  prophets,  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  medical  advisers.  Against  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  it  was,  but  not  by  com- 
mand of  'tbe  power.'     An  utterance  had  in- 


deed been  given  that  he  should  return  and 
order  matters  in  Scotland;  but  within  a  week 
it  was  countermanded,  '  because  he  was  not 
fit  to  do  the  Lord's  work  there' — probably 
not  having  'the  tongues,'  poor  man,  but  only 
intellect,  eloquence,  and  lofty  faith  and  piety. 
Go,  however,  he  did,  alone,  in  weakness — 
going  home  to  die.  His  journey  is  recorded 
in  a  series  of  letters,  chiefly  to  his  wife — holj', 
human,  tender  epistles,  with  a  strange  delu- 
sive hope  in  them,  unspeakaljly  tragic,  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  fateful  shadow  to  be  follow- 
ing- step  by  step.  Yet  ho  reached  Glasgow, 
even  preached  there,  and  then  at  length  lay 
down  to  rise  no  more.  There  exists  a  tender 
record  of  his  '  last  hours' — a  testimony  of 
love  and  sorrow  which  one  reads  lialf-blinded 
with  tears.  Two  or  three  letters  also  were 
printed  for  his  congregation,  written  to  them 
in  those  dying  days,  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
printed — why,  we  do  not  know.  Substan- 
tially they  describe  the  same  man  as  we  have 
seen  him  throughout — a  true,  loving,  faithful 
spirit,  whose  whole  life,  through  all  its  delu- 
sive splendours,  saiil  plainly, 'Whether  I  live, 
I  live  unto  the  Lord  ;'  and  whose  last  words 
were,  '  Whether  I  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord.' 
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Every  now  and  again  it  is  asserted  that, 
our  literature  is  being  destroyed  by  tbe  pe- 
riodicals. Some  hold  that,  under  their  bane- 
ful influence,  we  arc  losing  all  concision  and 
polish  of  style,  as  well  as  all  capacity  for  se- 
rious thought.  Others,  a<lmitting  that  there 
may  be  as  much  intellectual  wealth  current 
now  as  there  was  forty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  contend  that  as  the  intellectual  wealth 
of   the  former  time  was  represented   by   a 
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thousand  gold  coins,  and  tlie  wealth  of  the 
present  day  hy  a  million  copper  ones,  the 
unprecedented  distribution  of  pieces,  the  sor- 
did material  of  which  they  are  composed,  the 
excess  of  bulk  and  weight,  form  serious  de- 
ductions from  the  value  actually  in  possesion. 
The  assertion  that  Magazines  and  Reviews 
arc  at  present  hurting  literature,  is  one  which, 
in  virtue  of  being  half  truth  and  half  false- 
hood, is  likely  to  enjo}'  a  long  life.  You  can- 
not trample  it  cpiite  out,  on  account  of  the 
truth  resident  in  it ;  you  have  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion of  its  falsehood  oven  while  asserting  it 
most  londly.  Every  iionsehold  in  the  coun- 
try has  its  periodical.  Henry  of  Navarre 
longed  for  the  time  when  every  Frenchman 
should  have  a  hen  in  his  pot.  That  he  con- 
ceived a  better  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  than  certain  big  feasts  in  certain  big 
castles.  The  Magazines  bring  literature  into 
every  home,  just  as  aqueduct  and  pipe  bring 
the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  into  the  homes  of 
the  Glasgow  citizens.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
the  water  occasionally  tastes  of  iron,  and 
wears  a  rusty  stain  ;  quite  true  that  a  per- 
fectly pure  draught  may  always  be  had  at 
the  legendary  lake  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  ; 
but  the  water  is  flowing  in  every  house,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  important  matter. 

And,  to  carry  out  the  illustration,  the  water 
is  often  as  pure  in  the  basin  of  the  citizen  as 
beneath  the  trembling  sedges  that  the  wild 
duck  loves.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
books,  and  so  many  of  our  best  hooks  too, 
are  reprints  from  periodicals,  proves  that  not 
only  are  periodicals  extensively  read,  but  that 
they  absorb  much  of  our  best  thinking  and 
writing.  The  best  written  Magazine  natu- 
ral Ij'  attracts  the  largest  number  of  readers; 
and  this  number  of  rcailers  enables  it,  to 
maintain  its  level  of  excellence,  and  to  draw 
to  its  service  the  best  men  who  ma}'  from 
time  to  time  arise.  AVhen  we  say  that  our 
best  periodicals  are  extensively  read,  we  are 
simply  saying  that  our  best  periodicals  are 
attractive.  No  man  who  wishes  to  be  amused 
will  pay  his  money  for  dniness.  No  man 
who  appreciates  style  will  habitually  peruse 
what  cannot  minister  to  his  literary  delight. 
The  people  who  purchase  the  Cornhill  may 
be  presinued  to  be  tolerably  contented  with 
the  literature  of  the  Cornhill.  Their  ordi- 
nary thinking  is  not  quite  up  to  the  level  of 
the  thinking  of  the  writers  in  that  serial  ; 
the  articles  it  contains  occasionally  present 
them  with  a  new  fact,  or  with  a  new  view  of 
a  fact  already  known  ;  and  their  ordinary 
conversation  or  correspondence  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  play  of  fancy  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration which  distinguish  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Lewes.  So  long  as  pe- 
riodicals are  read,  we  assume  that  they  serve 


a  very  important  purpose — that  they  amuse, 
instruct,  and  refine.  Whenever  they  cease 
to  do  so,  they  will  die  as  the  Annuals  did. 
Nor  does  this  same  literature  affect  writers  in 
any  very  disastrous  way.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  periodical  writing  fritters  away  a 
man's  intellectual  energy — that,  instead  of 
concentrating  himself  on  some  congenial  task, 
devoting  a  whole  lifetime  to  it,  and  leaving  it 
as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  race,  a  man 
is  tempted  to  write  hastily  and  without  suffi-  • 
cient  meditation  ;  that,  in  fact,  we  have  arti- 
cles now,  more  or  less  brilliant,  whereas, 
under  different  circumstances,  we  might  have 
had  books.  All  this  kind  of  conjecture  is 
exceedingly  unprofitable.  l)ouIilless,  under 
different  circumstances,  the  results  of  a  man's 
working  would  have  been  different  more  or 
less  ;  but  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
the  results  would  have  been  more  valuable. 
A  man's  power  in  literature,  as  in  everything 
else,  is  best  measured  by  his  accomplishment, 
just  as  his  stature  is  best  measured  by  his 
coffin.  The  man  who  can  beat  liis  fellows  in 
a  ten-mile  race,  is  likely  to  maintain  his  su- 
periority in  a  race  for  a  shorter  distance.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a  man's  largest 
work,  or  the  work  on  which  he  has  expended 
the  greatest  labour,  is  on  that  account  his 
best.  Literary  history  is  full  of  instances  to 
the  contrary.  When  mental  power  is  equal, 
that  is  surest  of  immortality  which  occupies 
the  least  space ;  scattered  forces  are  then 
concentrated,  like  garden  roses  gathered  into 
one  bouquet,  or  English  beauty  in  the  boxes 
at  the  opera.  Leisure  and  life-long  devotion 
^o  a  task  liave  often  resulted  in  tediousness. 
Large  works  are  often  too  heavy  for  posterity 
to  carry.  We  have  too  many  '  Canterbury 
Tales.'  The  'Faery  Queen'  would  be  more 
frequently  read  if  it  consisted  of  only  one 
book,  and  Spenser's  fame  would  stand  quite 
as  high.  Milton's  poetical  genius  is  as  ap- 
parent in  '  Comus  '  and  'Lycidas'as  in  liis 
gieat  E})ic,  which  most  people  have  thought 
too  long.  Addison's  '  Essay  in  Westminster 
Abbey '  is  more  valuable  than  his  tragedy. 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Clive  and  Warren  Has- 
tings are  as  brilliant,  powerful,  and  instructive 
us  any  single  cliapter  of  his  '  History ' — with 
the  additional  advantage,  that  they  can  be 
read  at  a  sitting.  Certain  readers  have  been 
found  to  admire  Wordsworth's  '  \^'e  are 
Seven  '  more  than  the  '  Excursion.'  Coleridge 
talked  of  spending  fifteen  years  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  poem  ;  had  he  done  so, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  reader  would  have 
preferred  it  to  the  '  Ancient  Mariner.'  From 
all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  writers, 
instead  of  'frittering  themselves  away'  in 
periodicals,  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
production    of   important   works,   the   world 
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would  not  Lave  been  munli  the  wiser,  and 
their  reputations  not  one  whit  higlier.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  men  more  brilliant  than 
profound,  who  have  more  elan  than  persis- 
tence, who  gain  their  victories,  like  the  Zou- 
aves, b}-  a  rapid  dash  ;  and  these  do  their 
best  in  periodicals.  These  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  reader  excites,  as  the  audience 
the  orator,  the  crowded  pit  the  actor.  '  Jer- 
rold  sparkles  like  afire-ily  through  the  tropic 
night ;  Uood,  in  that  tragic  subject  which 
his  serious  fancy  loved,  emits  like  the  glow- 
worm a  melancholy  ray.  But  they  could  not 
shine  for  any  continuous  period,  and  had  the 
wisdom  not  to  attempt  it.  Are  they  to  blame 
that  they  did  not  write  long  books  to  prove 
themselves  dull  fellows?  It  is  of  no  use  to 
cry  out  against  the  present  state  of  things  in 
literature.  The  Magazines  are  here,  and  they 
have  been  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  The}'  demand  certain  kinds  of  lite- 
rary wares  ;  but  whether  the  wares  are  valu- 
able or  the  reverse,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
various  workmen.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if 
Magazine  writers  possess  a  specialty,  that 
they  will  stick  to  their  specialty,  and  work 
it  out  faithfully — that  no  one  will  go  out  of 
his  way,  like  Mr.  Dickens,  when  he  wrote 
'  'The  Child's  History  of  Engliind,'  or  Mr. 
Ruskin,  when  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  in  political  economy. 
To  the  young  writer,  the  Magazine  or  Re- 
view has  many  advantages.  In  many  in- 
stances he  can  serve  in  the  house  of  a  literary 
noble,  as  the  squire  in  the  fourteenth  century 
served  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
territorial  noble.  He  may  model  himself  on, 
an  excellent  pattern,  and  receive  knighthood 
from  his  master  as  the  reward  of  good  con- 
duct. If  otherwise  circumstanced, — if,  fol- 
lowing no  special  banner,  he  writes  under  the 
cover  of  the  anonymous,  and  if  unsuccessful, 
— he  may  retire  without  being  put  to  public 
shame.  In  the  arena  of  the  Magazines  he 
can  try  his  strength,  pit  himself  against  his 
fellows,  find  out  his  intellectual  weight  and 
power,  gradually  beget  confidence  in  himself, 
or  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  his  weakness, 
— a  result  not  less  valuable  if  more  rarely 
acquired.  If  he  is  overthrown  in  the  lists, 
no  one  but  himself  is  the  worse  ;  if  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  it  is  a  little  unreasonable 
to  expect  him  to  keep  his  visor  down  when 
roses  are  showering  upon  him  from  applaud- 
ing balconies.  A  man  eminently  successful 
in  the  jMagazines  mav  fairly  be  forgiven  for 
rushing  to  a  reprint.  Actors  who  make  a 
hit  at  Drury  Lane,  almost  immediately  make 
a  tour  of  the  provinces.  A  reprint  is  to  the 
author  what  a  provincial  tour  is  to  tlie  actor. 
If  he  is  an  amusing  writer,  people  welcome  ' 
hiiu   in   his    new  shape    with    the    gratitude 


which  people  alwa3's  entertain  for  those  who 
have  amused  them  ;  if  he  is  a  great  writer, 
people  desire  to  shake  hands  with  him,  as  the 
elector  is  proud  to  shake  hands  with  the  can- 
didate whom  he  has  elected  as  his  represen- 
tative. And,  indeed,  the  Magazinists  may 
fairly  be  compared  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
— a  mixed  audience,  representing  ever}-  class, 
stormy,  tumultuous,  where  great  questions  are 
being  continually  discussed ;  an  assembly 
wherein  men  rise  to  be  leaders  of  parties ; 
out  of  which  men  are  selected  to  rule  distant 
provinces ; — out  of  which  also,  every  now 
and  again,  a  member  is  translated  to  the  Up- 
per House,  where  he  takes  his  seat  among  his 
pears,  in  a  serener  atmosphere,  and  among 
loftier  traditions. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  reprints  from  the  Maga- 
zines, consisting  chiefly  of  Essays  and  Novels. 
With  the  latter  at  present  we  have  no  con- 
cern. The  Essay  has  always  been  a  favourite 
literary  form  with  Magazine  writers;  and  in 
the  volumes  before  us  we  have  specimens  of 
various  kinds.  Of  the  most  delightful  kind 
of  Essay-writing,  that  of  personal  delineation, 
which  chronicles  moods,  which  pursues  va- 
grant lines  of  thought,  Montaigne  is  the 
earliest,  and  as  yet  the  greatest,  example. 
Montaigne  is  as  egotistical  in  his  Essays  as  a 
poet  is  in  his  lyrics.  His  subject  is  himself, 
his  thinkings,  his  surroundings  of  every  kind. 
He  did  not  write  to  inform  us  about  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  though  it  was  stirring 
enough  ;  about  his  contemporaries,  although 
he  mingled  much  in  society,  and  knew  the 
best  men  of  his  da)' ;  about  the  questions 
which  stirred  the  hearts  and  perplexed  the 
intellects  of  the  sixteenth  century  Frenchmen, 
although  ho  was  familiar  with  them  all,  and 
had  formed  opinions  ; — these  he  puts  aside, 
to  discourse  of  his  chateau,  his  page,  his  per- 
fumed gloves  ; — to  discuss  love,  friendship, 
experience,  and  the  like,  in  his  own  way,  half 
in  banter,  half  in  earnest.  Consequently  we 
have  the  fullest  information  regarding  him- 
self, if  we  have  but  little  regarding  anything 
else.  Of  course.  Essays  written  after  this 
fashion  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  them, 
be  expected  to  shape  themselves  on  any  esta- 
blished literary  form.  They  do  not  require 
to  have  a  middle,  beginning,  or  end.  They 
arc  a  law  unto  themselves.  They  are  shaped 
by  impulse  and  whim,  as  emotion  shapes  the 
lyric.  Montaigne  wanders  about  at  his  own 
will,  and  has  as  many  jerks  and  turnings  as  a 
swallow  on  the  wing.  He  seems  to  have  the 
strangest  notions  of  continuity,  and  sometimes 
liis  titles  have  no  relation  to  his  subject- 
matter,  and  look  as  oddly  at  the  top  of  his 
page  as  the  sign-board  of  the  Bible-merchant 
over  the  door  of  a  lottery  office.     He  assails 
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miracles  in  his 'Essay  ou  Cripples,' and  he 
wanders  into  the  strangest  regions  in  Lis 
Essay  'Upon  some  Verses  of  Virgil.'  In  his 
most  serious  moods  he  brings  illustrations 
from  the  oddest  quarters,  and  tells  such  sto- 
ries as  we  might  suppose  Squire  Western  to 
have  delighted  in,  sitting  with  a  neighbouring 
squire  over  wine,  after  his  sister  and  Sophia 
had  withdrawn.  These  Essays,  full  of  the 
keenest  insight,  the  profoundest  melancholy, 
continually  playing  with  death  as  Ilandet 
plays  with  Yorick's  skull,  whimsical,  hu- 
morous, full  of  the  flavour  of  a  special  cha- 
racter,— philosopher  and  eccentric  Gascon 
gentleman  in  one, — are,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  artistic.  There  is  a  meaning  in  the 
trifling,  wisdom  in  the  seeming  foil}',  a  charm 
in  the  swallow-like  gyrations.  All  the  in- 
congruous elements, — the  whimsicality  and 
the  worldly  wisdom,  the  melancholy,  the  hu- 
mour and  sense  of  enjoyment,  the  trifling 
over  articles  of  attire  and  details  of  personal 
habit,  the  scepticism  which  questioned  every- 
thing, the  piety  and  the  coarseness, — mix  and 
mingle  somehow,  and  become  reconciled  in 
the  alembic  of  personal  character.  Opposi- 
tions, incongruities,  contradictions,  taken  se- 
parately, are  mere  lines  and  scratches  ;  when 
brought  together,  by  some  mysterious  attrac- 
tion they  unite  to  produce  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  countenance — that  of  Montaigne. 
He  explains  the  Essays,  the  Essays  explain 
him.  Of  course  the  writer's  remoteness  from 
the  great  French  world,  his  freedom  from  the 
modern  conditions  of  publication  and  criti- 
cism, his  sense  of  distance  from  his  reader — 
if  over  he  should  possess  one — contributed, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  make  himself  his  own 
audience.  He  wrote  as  freely  in  his  chateau 
at  Montaigne,  as  Alexander  Selkirk  could 
have  done  in  his  solitary  island.  Had  there 
been  upon  him  the  sense  of  a  reading  public 
and  of  critical  eyes,  he  could  not  have  de- 
livered himself  up  so  completely  into  the 
guidance  of  whim.  As  it  is,  the  Essays  re- 
main among  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
He  is  the  first  of  egotists,  because,  while  con- 
tinually writing  about  himself,  he  was  writing 
about  what  was  noble  and  peculiar.  No 
other  literary  egotist  had  ever  so  good  a  sub- 
ject, and  then  his  style  is  peculiar  as  himself. 
In  his  Essays  he  continually  piques  the  read- 
er ;  every  now  and  then  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  eye  ;  every  now  and  then  a  great 
deal  less.  He  plays  at  hide-and-seek  with 
his  reader  round  his  images  and  illustrations. 
In  reading  Montaigne,  we  are  always  thinking 
we  are  finding  him  out. 

When  the  Essay  became  a  popular  literary 
form  in  England,  the  conditions  of  things  had 
altogether  changed  since  Montaigne's  day. 
The  Frenchman  was  a  solitary  man,  with  but 


few  books  except  the  classics,  given  to  self- 
communion,  constantly  writing  to  [)lease  him- 
self, constantly  mastered  by  whim,  constantly, 
cis  it  were,  throwing  the  reins  upon  the  neck 
of  impulse.  He  had  no  public,  and  conse- 
quently he  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  one.  The 
country  was  convulsed,  martyrs  were  con- 
sumed at  the  stake,  country  houses  were 
sacked,  the  blood  of  St.  Bartholomew  had 
been  spilt,  the  white  plume  of  Navarre  was 
shining  in  the  front  of  battle.  Amid  all  this 
strife  and  turmoil,  the  melancholy  and  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  sat  in  his  chateau  at 
Montaigne,  alone  and  with  his  dreams.  No 
one  disturbed  him ;  he  disturbed  no  one. 
He  lived  for  liimself  and  for  thought.  When 
Steele  and  Addison  appeared  as  English  Es- 
sayists, they  appeared  under  totally  different 
circumstances.  The  four  great  Eiiglish  poets 
had  lived  and  died.  The  Elizabethan  drama, 
which  had  arisen  in  Marlow,  had  set  in  Shir- 
ley. The  comedy  of  Wicherley  and  Con- 
grevc,  in  which  pruriency  had  become  phos- 
phorescent, was  in  possession  of  the  stage. 
Diyden  had  taken  immortal  vengeance  on 
his  foes.  Fragments  of  Butler's  wit  sparkled 
like  gi'ains  of  salt  in  the  conversation  of  men 
of  fashion.  English  literature  was  already 
rich  ;  there  was  a  whole  world  of  books  and' 
of  accumulated  ideas  to  work  upon.  Then  a 
public  had  arisen  ;  there  was  the  '  town,'  idle, 
rich,  eagerly  inquiring  after  every  new  thing, 
most  anxious  to  be  amused.  Montaigne  was 
an  egotist,  because  he  had  little  but  himself 
to  write  about;  certainly  he  had  nothing 
nearly  so  interesting.  He  pursued  his  specu- 
lations as  he  liked,  because  he  had  no  one  to 
interfere  with  him.  He  was  actor  and  au- 
dience in  one.  The  English  Essayists,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  English  world  to  act 
upon.  They  had  its  leisure  to  amuse,  its  fol- 
lies to  satirize ;  its  books,  music,  and  pictures, 
its  public  amusements,  its  whole  social  ar- 
rangements, to  comment  upon,  to  laugh  at, 
to  praise.  As  a  consequence,  their  Essays 
are  not  nearly  so  instructive  as  Montaigne's, 
although  they  are  equally  sparkling  and 
amusing.  We  are  introduced  into  a  fashion- 
able world,  to  beaux  with  rapiers  and  lace 
ruflles,  and  belles  with  patches  on  their 
cheeks;  there  are  drums  and  card-tables, 
and  sedan  chairs  and  links.  The  satire  in 
the  'Spectator'  is  conventional;  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  circumference  of  a  lady's 
hoops,  or  the  air  with  which  a  coxcomb  car- 
ries his  cocked  hat  beneath  his'  arm.  The 
Essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  sa- 
tirists of  society,  and  of  that  portion  of  society 
aloue  which  sneered  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
buzzed  round  the  card-tables  of  the  me- 
tropolis. They  did  not  deal  with  crimes,  but 
with  social  foibles ;   they  did  not  recognise 
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passions  in  that  fashionable  world  ;  the)'  did 
not  reverence  woman,  they  took  oft'  their  hats 
and  uttered  sparkling  compliments  to  the 
'fair.'  Theirs  was  a  well-dressed  world,  and 
they  liked  it  best  when  seen  by  candle-light. 
They  were  fine  gentlemen,  and  they  carried 
into  literature  their  fine  gentleman  airs.  They 
dressed  carefully,  and  they  were  as  careful 
of  the  dress  of  their  thoughts  as  of  their  per- 
sons. Their  epigram  was  sharp  and  polished 
as  their  rapiers ;  they  said  the  bitterest  things 
in  the  most  smiling  w^ay;  their  badinage  vvas 
gentlemanly.  Satire  went  about  with  a  co- 
loured plume  of  fancy  in  his  cap.  They 
brought  style  to  perfection.  But  even  then 
one  could  see  that  a  change  was  setting  in. 
A  poor  gentleman  down  at  Olnc}',  under  the 
strong  power  of  the  world  to  come,  was  feed- 
ing his  hares,  and  writing  poems  of  a  religious 
cast,  yet  with  a  wonderful  fiiscination,  as  if 
some  long-forgotten  melody,  haunting  their 
theological  peculiarities,  drew  many  to  listen. 
Up  from  Ayrshire  to  Edinburgh  came  Burns, 
with  black  piercing  eyes,  with  all  his  songs 
about  him,  as  if  he  had  reft  a  county  of  the 
music  of  its  groves ;  in  due  time  a  whole  wild 
Paris  was  yelling  round  the  guillotine  where 
noble  heads  were  falling.  Europe  became  a 
battle-field ;  a  new  name  rose  into  the  cata- 
logue of  kings ;  and  when  the  Essayi.'^ts  of 
our  own  century  began  to  write,  the  world 
had  changed,  and  they  had  changed  with  it. 
The  Essayists  who  wrote  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  present  century — Lamb,  Ilazlitt, 
and  Hunt — -are  not  only  ditferent  from  their 
predecessors,  as  regards  mental  character; 
they  differ  from  them  also  in  the  variety  of 
the  subjects  tliat  engaged  their  attention. 
And  this  difference  arises  not  only  from  the 
greater  number  of  subjects  attracting  public 
interest  in  their  day,  but  also  from  the  im- 
mensely larger  audience  they  had  to  addi-ess. 
They  were  not  called  upon  to  write  for  the 
town,  but  for  town  and  country  both.  So- 
ciety was  reading  in  all  its  ranks,  and  each 
rank  had  its  special  interests.  The  Essayists' 
subject-matter  had  been  vastly  enlarged ; 
great  actors  had  trod  the  boards;  great 
painters  had  painted  ;  the  older  poets  had 
come  into  fashion  ;  outside  nature  had  again 
reappeared  in  literature.  The  Essayist  could 
weave  an  allegory,  or  criticise,  or  describe,  or 
break  a  social  enormity  on  the  wheel,  or  e.\- 
plode  an  ancient  prejudice,  with  the  certainty 
of  always  finding  a  reader.  Lamb,  the  most 
peculiarly  gifted  of  the  three — vidio  thought 
Fleet  Street  worth  all  Arcadia — confined  him- 
self for  the  most  part  to  the  metropolis,  its 
peculiar  sights,  its  beggars,  its  chimney-sweeps, 
its  theatres;  its  old  actors,  its  book-stalls;  and 
on  these  subjects  he  discourses  with  pathos 
and  humour  curiously  blended.     For  him  the 


past  had  an  irresistible  attraction  :  he  loved 
old  books,  old  houses,  old  pictures,  old  wine, 
old  friends.  His  mind  was  like  a  Tudor  man- 
sion, full  of  low-roofed,  w'ainscoted  rooms, 
with  pictures  on  the  walls  of  men  and  women 
in  antique  garb ;  full  of  tortuous  passages 
and  orim  crannies  in  which  chosts  might 
luik;  with  a  garden  with  plots  of  shaven 
grass,  and  processions  of  clipped  yews,  and  a 
stone  dial  in  the  corner,  with  a  Latin  motto 
anent  the  flight  of  time  carved  upon  it,  and 
a  drowsy  sound  of  rooks  heard  sometimes 
from  afar.  He' sat  at  the  India  House  with 
the  heart  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  beating  be- 
neath his  sables.  He  sputtered  out  puns 
among  his  friends  from  the  saddest  heart. 
He  laughed  that  he  might  not  weep.  Mi- 
sery, which  could  not  make  him  a  cynic  nor 
a  misanthrope,  made  him  a  humorist.  And 
knowing,  as  now  we  all  know  from  Sergeant 
Talfoiu'd,  the  tragic  shadow  wdiich  daftkened 
his  home  for  years,  one  looks  upon  the  por- 
trait of  Elia  with  pity  tempered  with  awe. 
Lamb  extended  the  sphere  of  the  Essay,  not 
so  much  because  he  dealt  with  subjects  which 
till  his  day  had  been  untouched,  but  because 
he  imported  into  that  literary  form  a  fancy 
humour  and  tenderness  which  resembled  the 
fancy  humour  and  tenderness  of  no  other 
writer.  The  manifestations  of  these  qualities 
were  as  personal  and  peculiar  as  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  the  stutter  in  his  speech, 
his  liabit  of  punning,  his  love  of  black-letter 
and  whisky-punch.  His  Essays  arc  additions 
to  English  literature,  just  as  Potosi  silver  was 
an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Europe — some- 
thing which  it  did  not  previously  possess. 
Whatever  his  subject,  it  becomes  interpene- 
trated by  his  pathetic  and  fanciful  humour, 
and  it  is  thereby  etherealized,  made  poetic. 
Some  of  his  Essays  have  all  the  softness  and 
remoteness  of  dreams.  They  aie  not  of  the 
earth  earthy.  They  are  floating  islands 
asleep  on  serene  shadows  in  a  sea  of  humour. 
The  Essay  on  Roast  Pig  breathes  a  divine 
aroma.  The  sentences  hush  themselves 
around  the  youthful  chimney-sweep,  'the 
innocent  blackness,'  asleep  in  the  nobleman's 
sheets,  as  they  might  around  the  eo\ich  of 
the  sleeping  Princess.  Gone  are  all  his  trou- 
bles,— the  harsh  call  of  his  master,  sooty 
knuckle  rubbed  into  tearful  eyes,  his  brush, 
his  call  from  the  chimney-top.  Let  the  poor 
wretch  sleep!  And  then.  Lamb's  method 
of  setting  forth  his  fancies  is  as  peculiar  as 
the  fancies  themselves.  He  was  a  modern 
man  only  by  the  accident  of  birth  ;  and  his 
style  is  only  modern  by  the  same  accident. 
It  is  full  of  the  quaintest  convolutions  and 
doublings  back  upon  itself;  and  ever  and 
again  a  paragraph  is  closed  by  a  sentence  of 
unexpected    rhetorical    richness,    like    heavy 
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golden  fringe  depending  from  the  velvet  of 
the  altar  cover,— a  trick  which  he  learned 
from  the  'Eeligio  Medici,'  and  the  'ITrn 
Burial.' »  As  a  critic,  too.  Lamb  takes  a  high 
place.  His  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth 
is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  that  master's 
claim  to  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  Bri- 
tish art;  and  in  it  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine, 
that  a  picture  must  not  be  judged  by  exter- 
nals of  colour,  nor  by  manipulative  dexterity 
— valuable  as  these  uncpiestionaUy  are — but 
by  the  number  and  value  of  the  thoughts  it 
contains;  a  doctrine  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
borrowed,  and  has  used  with  results. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  essay- 
ist, and  he  carried  his  poetic  fancy  with  him 
into  prose,  where  it  shone  like  some  splendid 
bird  of  the  tropics  among  the  sober-coated 
denizens  of  the  farm-yard.  He  loved  the 
country;  but  one  almost  suspects  that  his 
love  for  the  country  might  be  resolved  into 
likings  for  cream,  butter,  strawberries,  sun- 
shine, and  hay-swathes  to  tumble  in.  If  he 
did  not,  like  Wordsworth,  carry  in  his  heart 
the  silence  of  wood  and  fell,  he  at  all  events 
carried  a  gilly-flower  jauntily  in  his  button- 
hole. He  was  neither  a  town  poet  and 
essayist,  nor  a  country  poet  and  essayist;  he 
was  a  mixture  of  both, — a  suburban  poet  and 
essayist.  Above  all  places  in  the  world,  he 
loved  Hampstead.  His  Essays  are  gay  and 
cheerful  as  suburban  villas, — the  piano  is 
touched  within,  there  are  trees  and  flowers 
outside,  but  the  city  is  not  far  distant,  prosaic 
interests  are  ever  intruding,  visitors  are  con- 
stantly dropping  in.  His  Essays  are  not 
poetically  conceived ;  they  deal — with  the 
exception  of  that  lovely  one  on  the  '  Death 
of  Little  Children,'  where  the  fancy  becomes 
serious  as  an  angel,  and  wipes  the  tears  of 
mothers  as  tenderly  away  as  an  angel  could 
— with  distinctly  mundane  and  common- 
place matters ;  but  his  charm  is  this,  be  the 
subject  what  it  ma}',  immediately  troops  of 
fancies  search  land  and  sea  and  the  range  of 
the  poets  for  its  adornment — just  as,  in  the 
old  English  villages  on  May  morning,  shoals 
of  rustics  went  forth  to  the  woods  and  brought 
home  hawthorns  for  the  dressing  of  door  and 
window.  Hunt  is  always  cheerful  and  chatty. 
He  defends  himself  against  the  evils  of  life 
with  pretty  thoughts.  Ho  believes  that  the 
world  is  good,  and  that  men  and  women  are 
good  too.  He  wonld,  with  a  smiling  face, 
have  offered  a  flower  to  a  bailiff  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  and  been  both  hurt  and 
astonished  if  that  functionary  had  proved 
dead  to  its  touching  suggestions.  His  Essays 
are  much  less  valuable  than  Lamb's,  because 
they  are  neither  so  peculiar,  nor  do  they 
touch  the  reader  so  deeply ;  but  they  are 
full  of  colour  and  wit.     They  resemble  the 


arbours  we  see  in  gardens — not  at  all  the 
kind  of  place  one  would  like  to  spend  a  life- 
time in — but  exceedingly  pleasant  to  with- 
draw to  for  an  hour  when  the  sun  is  hot  and 
no  duty  is  pressing.  He  called  one  of  his 
books, 'A  Book  for  the  Parlour  Window ;' 
all  his  books  are  for  the  parlour  window. 

Hazlitt,  if  he  lacked  Lamb's  quaintness 
and  ethereal  humour,  and  Hunt's  fanciful- 
ness,  possessed  a  robust  and  passionate 
faculty  which  gave  him  a  distinct  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  time.  His  feelings  were 
keen  and  deep.  The  French  Revolution 
seemed  to  him — in  common  with  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge — in  its  early 
stages  an  authentic  angel  rising  with  a  new 
morning  for  the  race  upon  its  forehead;  and 
when  disappointment  came,  and  wlion  his 
friends  sought  refuge  in  the  old  order  of 
things,  he,  loyal  to  his  youthful  hope,  stood 
aloof,  hating  thera  almost  as  renegades;  and 
never  ceasing  to  give  utterance  to  his  de- 
spair :  '  I  started  in  life  with  the  French 
Revolution,'  he  tells  us;  'and  I  have  lived, 
alas!  to  see  the  end  of  it.  My  sun  arose 
with  the  first  dawn  of  libert}-,  and  I  did  not 
think  how  soon  both  must  set.  We  were 
strong  to  run  a  race  together,  and  I  little 
dreamed  that,  long  before  mine  was  set,  the 
sun  of  liberty  would  turn  to  blood,  or  sink 
once  more  in  the  night  of  despotism.  Since 
then,  I  confess,  I  have  no  longer  felt  myself 
young,  for  with  that  my  hopes  fell.'  This 
was  the  central  bitterness  in  Hazlitt's  life; 
but  around  it  were  grouped  lesser  and  more 
personal  bitternesses.  His  early  ambition 
was  to  be  a  painter,  and  in  that  he  failed. 
Coleridge  was  the  man  whom  he  admired 
most  in  all  the  world,  in  whose  genius  he 
stood,  like  an  Arcadian  shepherd  in  an  Ar- 
cadian sunrise,  full  of  admiration, — every 
sense  absorbed  in  that  of  sight;  and  that 
genius  he  was  fated  to  sec  coming  to  nothing. 
Then  he  was  headstrong,  violent,  made  many 
enemies,  was  the  object  of  cruel  criticism, 
his  financial  affairs  were  never  prosperous, 
and  in  domestic  matters  he  is  not  under- 
stood to  have  been  happy.  He  was  a  trou- 
bled and  exasperated  man,  and  this  exaspera- 
tion is  continually  breaking  out  in  his 
writings.  Deeply  wounded  in  early  life,  he 
carried  the  smart  with  him  to  his  death-bed. 
And  in  his  Essays  and  other  writings  it  is 
almost  pathetic  to  notice  how  he  clings  to 
the  peaceful  images  which  the  poets  love; 
how  he  reposes  in  their  restful  lines;  how 
he  listens  to  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  in  the 
fields  of  imagination.  He  is  continually  quot- 
ing Sidney's  Arcadian  imngo  of  the  shrpherd- 
hoy  under  the  shade,  pipinr/  as  he  would  never 
groxo  old, — as  if  the  recurrence  of  the  image 
to  his  memory  brought  with  it  silence,  sun- 
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sliine,  and  waving  trees.  Hazlitt  had  a 
strong  metapli3'sical  turn ;  be  was  an  acute 
critic  in  poetry  and  art,  but  be  wrote  too 
much,  and  be  wrote  too  burricdl}'.  When 
at  his  best,  bis  style  is  excellent,  concise, 
sinewy, — laying  open  the  stubborn  thought 
as  the  sharp  plouglisbare  the  glebe ;  while, 
at  other  times,  it  wants  edge  and  sharpness, 
and  the  sentences  resemble  the  impressions 
of  a  seal  which  has  been  blunted  with  too 
frequent  use.  His  best  essays  are,  in  a  sense, 
autobicgraphical,  because  in  them  he  recalls 
his  enthusiasms  and  the  passionate  hopes  on 
which  he  fed  his  spirit.  The  Essay  entitled, 
'My  first  Acquaintance  with  Poets,'  is  full  of 
memorable  passages.  To  Hazlitt,  Coleridge 
was  a  divinity.  They  walked  from  Wem  to 
Shrewsbury  on  a  winter  day,  Coleridge  talk- 
ing all  the  while  ;  and  Hazlitt  recalls  it  after 
the  lapse  of  years  :  '  A  sound  was  in  my 
ears  as  of  a  syren's  song  :  I  was  stunned, 
startled  with  it  as  from  deep  sleep ;  but  I 
had  no  notion  then  that  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  express  my  admiration  to  others  in 
motley  imagery  and  quaint  allusion,  till  the 
light  of  his  genius  shone  into  my  soul  like 
the  sun's  rays  glittering  in  the  puddles  of  the 
road.  .  .  .  My  soul  has  indeed  remained 
in  its  original  bondage, — dark,  obscure,  with 
longings  infinite  and  unsatisfied  ;  my  heart, 
shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude  clay, 
has  never  found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart 
to  speak  to  ;  but  that  my  understanding  also 
did  not  remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at 
length  found  a  language  to  express  itself,  I 
owe  to  Coleridge.'  This  testimony,  from  a 
man  like  Hazlitt,  to  the  wortb  of  Coleridge's 
talk  is  interesting,  and  contrasts  strangelj^ 
with  Carlyle's  description  of  it,  when,  in  later 
years,  the  silvery-haired  sage  looked  down  on 
the  smoky  London  from  Highgate.  Nor  is 
it  without  its  moral.  Talk,  which  in  his 
early  day  came  like  a  dawn  npon  another 
mind,  illuminating  dark  recesses,  kindling 
intellectual  life,  revealing  itself  to  itself, — 
became,  through  personal  indulgence  and  the 
will's  infirmity,  mere  glittering  mists  in 
which  men  were  lost.  Hazlitt's  other  Essa\', 
on  the  '  Pleasures  of  Painting,'  is  quite  as  per- 
sonal as  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  is  perhaps  the  finest  thing  he  has  writ- 
ten. It  is  full  of  the  love  and  the  despair  of 
art.  He  tells  how  he  was  engaged  for  bliss- 
ful days  in  painting  a  portrait  of  his  father; 
how  he  imitated  as  best' he  could  the  rough 
texture  of  the  skin,  and  the  blood  circulating 
beneath  ;  how,  when  it  was  finished,  he  sat  on 
a  chair  opposite,  and  with  wild  thoughts 
enough  in  his  head,  looked  at  it  through  the 
long  evenings;  hiW  with  a  throbbing  heart 
he  sent  it  to  the  Exhibition,  and  saw  it  bung 
up  there  by  the  side  of  a  portrait  '  of  the 


Honourable  Mr.  Skeffington  (now  Sir 
George).'  Then  he  characteristically  tells 
us,  'that  he  finished  the  portrait  on  the  same 
day  that  the  news  of  the  battle  of  ^usterlitz 
came  :  '  I  walked  out  in  the  afternoon,  and 
as  I  returned,  saw  the  evening  star  set  over  a 
poor  man's  cottage,  with  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  than  I  shall  ever  have  again.  Oh, 
for  the  revolution  of  the  great  Platonic  year, 
that  these  things  might  come  over  again  !  I 
could  sleop  out  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  intervening  years  very 
contentedly.'  He  was  a  passionate,  melan- 
choly, keen-feeling,  and  disappointed  man  ; 
and  those  portions  of  his  Essays  are  the  least 
valuable  where  his  passion  and  his  disap- 
pointment break  out  into  spleen  or  irritability, 
just  as  those  portions  are  the  most  valuable 
where  bitter  feelings  are  transfused  into 
poetry  by  memory  and  imagination.  With 
perhaps  more  intellectual,  certainly  with  more 
passionate  force,  than  either  Lamb  or  Hunt, 
Hazlitt's  Essays  are,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to 
theirs;  but  each  contains  passages,  which  riot 
only  they,  but  any  man,  might  be  proud  to 
have  written. 

These  men  wrote  in  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled literary  activity,  and  in  the  thick  of 
stupendous  events :  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron 
wci'e  writing  their  poems;  Napoleon  was 
shaking  the  thrones  of  the  Continent.  In 
our  days  the  conquests  of  tlie  poets  seem 
nearly  as  astonishing  as  the  conquests  of  the 
Emperor.  He  passed  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  so  did  they.  When  quieter  days  came, 
and  when  the  groat  men  of  the  former  gene- 
ration  had  either  passed  away,  or  were  repos- 
ing on  the  laurels  they  had  earned  so 
worthily,  other  writers  arose  to  sustain 
the  glory  of  the  English  Essay.  The  most 
distinguished  were  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr. 
Carlyle.  They  began  to  write  about  the 
same  time  ;  Lord  Maeaula3''s  Essaj'  on  Milton 
appearing  in  the  Edhtburgh  Review  in  1825, 
and  Mr.  Carlyle's  first  Essay  on  Jean  Paul 
Kichter  in  the  same  Review  in  1827.  The 
writings  of  these  men  were  difli"erent  from 
their  predecessors.  Mr.  Carlyle's  primary 
object  was  to  acquaint  his  countrymen  with 
the  great  men  which  Germany  bad  produced, 
and  to  interest  them  in  the  productions  of 
German  genius.  His  plans  widened,  how- 
ever, as  his  way  cleared ;  and  the  eye  wdiich 
looked  into  the  heart  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Kichter,  was  in  course  of  time  turned  on  the 
Scottish  Burns,  the  English  Johnson,  and  the 
French  Voltaire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  produced  the  best  critical  and 
biographical  Essays  of  which  the  English 
language  can  boast.  And  it  is  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  criticism  and  biography  in  these 
papers — for  the  criticism  becomes  biographj', 
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and  the  liiograpby  criticism — that  their  chief 
chanu  and  value  coHsist.  Mr.  Carlylo  is  an 
artist,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  and  how 
much  to  put  into  his  picture.  He  has  a 
wonderful  eye  for  what  is  characteristic.  He 
searches  after  the  secret  of  a  man's  nature, 
and  he  finds  it  frequently  in  some  trivial 
anecdote  or  careless  saying,  which  another 
■writer  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  or 
tossed  contemptuously  aside.  He  hunts  up 
every  scrap  of  information,  and  he  frequently 
finds  what  he  wants  in  a  corner.  He  judges 
a  man  by  his  poem,  and  "the  poem  by  the 
man.  To  his  eye  they  are  not  separate 
things,  but  one  and  indivisible.  A  man's 
work  is  the  lamp  by  which  he  reads  his 
features.  And  then  he  so  apportions  praise 
and  blame,  so  sets  ofi"  the  jooose  and  familiar 
with  a  moral  solemnity,  makes  anecdote,  and 
detail  of  dress,  and  allusion  to  personal  grace 
or  deformity,  to  subserve,  by  intricate  sug- 
gestion, his  ultimate  purpose,  and  so  presents 
to  us  life  with  eternitj'  for  background,  that 
we  not  only  feel  that  the  picture  is  the 
actual  presentment  of  the  man  as  he  lived, — 
a  veritable  portrait, — we  feel  also  that  he 
has  worked  in  no  light  or  careless  mood,  that 
the  poorest  life  is  serious  enough  when  seen 
against  eternity,  and  that  we  ourselves,  how- 
ever seldom  we  may  remember  it,  are  but 
momentary  shadows  projected  upon  it.  Mr. 
Carlyle  does  not  write  '  scoundrel '  on  one 
man's  forehead,  and  '  angel '  on  another's  : 
he  knows  that  pure  scoundrel  and  pure  angel 
have  their  dwellings  in  other  places  than 
earth  ;  he  is  too  cunning  an  artist  to  use 
these  mercilessly  definite  lines.  He  works 
by  allusion,  suggestion,  light  touches  of 
fancy,  spurts  of  humour,  grotesque  exaggera- 
tions of  imagination  ;  and  these  things  so  re- 
duce one  another,  so  tone  one  another  down, 
that  the  final  result  is  perfectly  natural  and 
homogeneous.  It  is  only  by  some  such  com- 
bination of  intellectual  forces  that  you  can 
shadow  forth  the  complexity  of  life  and 
character.  In  humanity  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  straight  line  or  an  unmixed 
colour.  You  see  the  flesh  colour  on  the 
cheek  of  a  portrait:  the  artist  will  tell  jou 
that  the  consummately  natural  result  was  not 
attained  by  one  wash  of  paint,  but  by  the 
mixture  and  reduplication  of  a  hundred  tints, 
the  play  of  a  myriad  lights  and  shadows,  no 
one  of  which  is  natural  in  itself,  although  the 
blending  of  the  whole  is.  These  Essays  are 
the  completest,  the  most  characteristic  por- 
traits in  our  literature.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  always 
at  home  when  his  subject  is  man. 

Lord  Macaulay  also  wrote  Essays  critical 
and  biograpliical,  and  has  been  perhaps  more 
widely  popular  than  his  great  contemporary  ; 
but  lie  is  a  difterent  kind   of  thinker  and 


writer  altogether.  He  did  not  brood  over 
the  abysses  of  being  as  Mr.  Carlyle  con- 
tinually does.  The  sense  of  time  and  death 
did  not  haunt  him  as  they  haunt  the  other. 
The  world,  as  it  figured  itself  to  Lord  Ma- 
caula}',  was  comparatively  a  commonplace 
world.  He  cared  for  man,  but  he  cared  for 
party  quite  as  much.  He  recognised  man  as 
Whigs  and  Tories.  His  idea  of  the  universe 
was  a  parliamentary  one.  His  insight  into 
man  was  not  deep :  he  painted  in  positive 
colours ;  he  is  never  so  antithetical  as  when 
describing  a  character ;  and  character,  if 
properly  conceived,  sets  the  measured  anti- 
theses of  the  rhetorician  at  defiance.  It 
is  constantly  eluding  them.  His  criticism  is 
good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far ;  it  deals  more  with  the  accidents 
than  the  realities  of  things.  Lord  Macaulay, 
as  we  have  said,  lived  quite  as  much  for  party 
as  for  man  ;  and  the  men  who  interested  him 
were  the  men  who  were  historical  centres, 
around  whom  men  and  events  revolved.  He 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  often  does,  take  hold 
of  an  individual — he  does  not  care  sufiiciently 
for  man  for  that — and  view  him  against  im- 
mensity ;  he  takes  a  man  and  looks  at  him 
in  connection  with  contemporary  events. 
When  he  writes  of  Johnson,  he  is  thinking 
all  the  while  of  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick,  and 
Boswell,  and  Reynolds ;  when  he  writes  of 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  he  is  more 
anxious  to  tell  the  story  of  their  Indian  con- 
quests, than  to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  their 
spirits.  And  for  this  posterity  are  not  likely 
to  blame  Lord  Macaulay.  lie  knew  his 
strength.  His  pictorial  faculty  is  astonish- 
ing :  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  cum- 
bers it;  it  moves  along  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, which  no  weight  of  insignia  and  ban- 
ner can  oppress.  Out  of  the  past  he  selects 
some  special  drama,  which  is  vivified  and 
held  together  by  the  life  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  that  he  paints  with  his  most  bril- 
liant colours.  He  is  the  creator  of  the 
Historical  Essay,  and  in  that  department  he 
is  not  likely  soon  to  have  a  successor.  His 
nnfinished  History  is  only  a  series  of  historical 
pictures  pieced  together  into  one  imposing 
panorama,  but  throughout  there  is  w'onderful 
splendour  and  pomp  of  colour.  Every  figure 
too,  is  finished,  down  to  the  buttons  and  the 
finger  nails. 

A  generation  has  passed  since  i\Ir.  Carlyle 
and  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  their  Essays,  and 
during  the  interval  new  men  have  come  into 
the  field  and  won  deserved  laurels.  '  Notes 
from  Life,'  by  th-e  author  of  '  Philip  Van  Ar- 
tevclde,'  is  a  volume  every  way  remarkable. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  fine  and  thoughtful  poet,  and 
he  has  brought  with  him  into  the  Essay  the 
poet's  style  and  the  poet's  wisdom.     In  bis 
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Essays  3-011  find  no  cheap  and  flasLy  senti- 
ment, no  running  after  the  popular  manias 
of  the  day ;  the  eye  is  never  offended  by  a 
glare  of  colour;  on  tlic  contrary,  there  is  a 
certain  ripeness  about  the  tbougbt  as  of  au- 
tumn tints,  a  certain  stillness  and  meditative 
repose  as  of  an  autumn  evening,  a  certain  re- 
moteness and  retirednoss  from  modern  strife 
and  bustle,  as  of  autumn  woodlands.  These 
Essays  are  born  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  of  a  wisdom  and  experience  that  has 
ripened  in  solitude  and  self-communion.  No 
sound  reaches  you  from  the  market-place — 
you  cannot  catch  the  tang  of  any  literary 
coterie.  The  style,  too,  is  peculiar  in  these 
days,  from  its  leisurely  movement  and  old- 
fashioned  elaborateness.  It  has  an  Elizabeth- 
an air  about  it.  It  is  far  from  being  unorna- 
mented  :  the  ornaments  are  worn  proudly  as 
heir-looms  are  worn  ;  and  these  never  glare — 
they  are  far  too  precious  for  that,  in  price  of 
gold  and  gem  and  sacred ness  of  memory, — 
and  are  but  seldom  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham. The  style  has  not  been  formed  on  the 
fluent  and  hasty  moderns,  but  on  Bacon  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  such  old  men,  and  is 
about  the  best  that  'has  ever  been  written  by 
poet. 

Mr.  Helps  has  the  credit — apart  from  what 
may  fairly  attach  to  his  exquisitely  pellucid 
English,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  liis  think- 
ing— of  introducing  a  novelty  into  Essay 
writing.  Naturally  subtle-minded  and  tole- 
rant, most  courteous  to  everything  that  comes 
to  him  in  the  name  of  truth,  conscientious, 
disposed  to  listen  to  every  witness,  to  hesitate 
and  weigh,  he  doeo  not  take  up  an  opinion 
suddenly  ;  and  when  he  does  take  up  one,  he 
does  not  cling  to  it  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
to  his  raft,  said  raft  being  his  only  chance  of 
escape  from  drowning.  Superficially  at  least, 
an  uuimpassioned  man,  fond  of  limitations 
and  of  suggesting  '  buts,'  knowing  that  a  good 
deal  may  not  only  be  said  on  both  sides,  but 
on  a  dozen  sides  of  a  thing,  Mr.  Helps,  when 
he  began  to  write,  found  himself  environed 
with  an  artistic  difficulty.  He  had,  of  course, 
on  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
which  he  wished  to  write  about,  certain  defi- 
nite opinions;  but  as  he  was  big  enough  and 
clear-eyed  enough  to  see  all  round  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  he  was  conscious  that  each  of  tbe 
opinions,  vvhioli  he  accepted  as  a  whole,  was 
subject  to  limitations,  that  each  of  them  was 
intersected  and  eaten  into  by  its  opposite, 
like  the  map  of  Scotland  by  branching  sea- 
lochs,  and  that  if  he  gave  expression  to  all 
his  doubts  and  hesitations  in  the  work  of 
Essay-writing  ho  would  make  no  sort  of  direct 
progress.  He  would  only  be  painting  above  his 
picture.  '  His  one  footprint  would  obliterate 
the  o!ther.     And  vet  to  be  faithful  to  himself 


and  to  the  work  in  hand,  these  limitations  of 
broad  statements  must  be  indicated  in  some 
way.  It  is  from  this  particular  difficultv  sur- 
rounding Mr.  Helps  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  machinery  of  the  '  Friends  in  Council.' 
From  the  necessity  which  lay  on  him  of  set- 
ting forth  in  fulness  his  views  of  things,  he 
was  forced  to  the  artistic  device  of  creating 
around  the  central  Essay  a  little  drama — of 
one  character  reading  the  Essay  which  con- 
tains the  broad  view,  and  of  other  characters 
who  listen  and  criticise,  who  suggest  the  sub- 
tle difficulty,  poiitt  out  the  hazardous  spot, 
define  the  inevitable  limitation.  By  this  de- 
vice the  writer's  subtlety  has  a  field  to  dis- 
play itself  in,  for  the  objections  brought  for- 
wai'd  b)'  tlie  listeners  are  not  men  of  straw, 
raised  up  for  t]»e  purpose  of  being  knocked 
down  again  ;  they  are  other  views  of  the  cen- 
tral truth  or  opinion  under  discussion.  The 
listeners  do  not  argue,  they  converse  amica- 
bly and  thoughtfully.  And  more  is  gained 
than  this:  the  author  has  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  some  admirable  dramatic  by-play 
■ — for  Ellesmere,  Dunsford,  and  Lucy  really 
live — and  although  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion may  be  as  old  as  evil  or  ignorance  itself, 
by  letting  in  outside  nature  and  English  life 
upon  it,  the  thinking  is  not  only  charmingly 
relieved,  but  it  takes  an  essentially  modern 
air.  The  subject  may  be  old,  but  English 
gentlemen  talk  over  it,  and  set  forth  their 
ideas  of  it  from  their  peculiar  points  of  view. 
By  this  method  Mr.  Helps  is  enabled  to  dis- 
cuss his  subject  thoroughly,  and  to  utter  all 
that  occurs  to  him  of  value.  The  Essay 
which  Melverton  reads  is  a  crystal,  but  by 
means  of  the  other  characters  the  crystal  is 
held  up  towards  the  sun  and  turned  slowly 
round,  so  that  every  facet  catches  the  raj'  and 
flashes  it  back. 

Considered  as  a  literary  form,  the  Essav  is 
comparatively  of  late  growth.  Thefirst  literary 
eftorts  of  a  people  consist  of  song  and  narrative. 
First  comes  the  poet  or  minstrel,  who  sings 
heroic  exploits,  the  strength  and  courage  of 
heroes.  These  songs  pass  from  individual  to 
individual ;  and  are  valuable  not  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  historic  truth,  but  of  the 
amount  of  passion  and  imagery,  they  contain. 
Explode  to-morrow  into  mere  myth  and 
dream  the  incidents  of  the  Iliad,  and  vou  do 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  literary 
merit  of  the  poem.  Still  for  all  men,  Achil- 
les shouts  in  the  trenches,  Helen  is  beautiful, 
the  tow;ers  of  Ilium  flame  to  heaven.  I'rove 
that  Chevy  Chase  cannot  in  any  one  particu- 
lar be  considered  a  truthful  relation  of  events, 
and  you  do  it  no  special  harm.  It  stirs  the 
blood  like  a  trumpet  all  the  same.  After  the 
poet  comes  the  prose  narrator  of  events,  who 
presents  his  facts  peering  obscurely  through 
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the  mists  of  legends,  but  wlio  lias  striven,  as 
fev  as  his  ability  extends,  to  tell  us  the  truth. 
When  he  appears,  the  history  of  a  nation  has 
become  extensive  enough  and  important 
enough  to  awaken  curiosity;  men  are  anxious 
to  know  how  events  did  actually  occur,  and 
■what  relation  one  event  bears  to  another. 
When  he  appears,  the  national  temper  has 
cooled  down — men  no  longer  stand  blinded 
by  the  splendours  of  sunrise.  The  sunrise 
has  melted  into  the  light  of  common  day.  The 
air  has  become  emptied  of  wonder.  The  gods 
have  deserted  earth,  and  men  only  remain. 
Long  after  the  poet  and  historian  comes  the 
essayist.  Before  the  stage  is  prepared  for 
him,  thought  must  have  accumulated  to  a 
certain  point,  a  literature  less  or  more  must 
be  in  existence,  and  must  be  preserved  in 
printed  books.  Songs  have  been  sung,  his- 
tories and  biographies  have  been  written  ; 
and  to  these  songs,  histories,  and  biographies 
he  must  have  access.  Then,  before  he  can 
write,  society  must  have  formed  itself,  for  in 
its  complexity  and  contrasts  he  finds  his  food. 
Before  the  Essayist  can  have  free  play,  society 
must  have  existed  long  enough  to  have  be- 
come self-conscious,  introspective,  to  have 
brooded  over  itself  and  its  perplexities,  to  have 
discovered  its  blots  and  weak  points,  to  have 
become  critical,  and  consequently  appreciative 
of  criticism.  And  as  the  Essay  does  not,  like 
the  poem,  or  the  early  history  or  narration 
of  events,  appeal  to  the  primitive  feelings, 
before  it  can  be  read  and  enjoyed,  there  must 
exist  a  class  who  have  attained  ■wealth  and 
leisure,  and  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
accumulated  stores  of  thought  on  ■which  the 
essayist  works,  else  his  allusions  are  lost,  his 
criticism  a  dead  letter,  his  satire  pointless. 
All  this  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish,  and 
it  is  generally  late  in  the  literary  history  of  a 
country  before  its  essayists  appear.  Then, 
the  Essay  itself  has  its  peculiar  literary  con- 
ditions. It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  body  of  prose  that  the  lyric  bears  to 
the  general  body  of  poetry.  Like  the  lyric, 
it  is  brief;  and  like  the  lyric,  it  demands  a 
certain  literary  finish  and  perfection.  In  a 
long  epic,  the  poet  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed  to  nod ;  in  a  history,  it  is  not  esseur 
tial  that  every  sentence  should  sparkle.  But 
the  Essayist,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  task, 
is  not  permitted  to  be  dull  or  slovenly'.  He 
must  be  alert,  full  of  intellectual  life,  concise, 
polished.  He  must  think  clearly,  and  express 
himself  clearly.  His  style  is  as-niuch  an  cle- 
ment of  his  success  as  his  thought.  The  nar- 
row limit  in  which  he  works  demands  this. 
In  a  ten  mile-race  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
runners  shall  go  all  the  way  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  ;  in  a  race  of  three  hundred  yards  it  is 
not  unreasonably  expected  that  they  shall  do 


so.  Then,  besides  all  this,  the  Essay  mnst, 
as  a  basis  or  preliminary,  be  artistically  con- 
ceived. It  is  neither  a  dissertation  nor  a 
thesis;  properly  speaking,  it  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  must  conform  to  artistic  rules.  It  requires 
not  only  the  intellectual  qualities  which  we 
have  indicated,  but  unity,  wholeness,  self- 
completion.  In  this  it  resembles  a  poem.  It 
must  hang  together.  It  must  round  itself  oflF 
into  a  separate  literary  entity.  When  finish- 
ed, it  must  be  able  to  sustain  itself  and  live. 
The  Essayists  of  whom  we  have  spoken  fulfil 
these  conditions  more  or  less ;  and  the  mea- 
sure of  their  fulfilment  is  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess. These  writers  indicate  in  what  direc- 
tions the  Essay  has  manifested  itself,  and 
they  may  be  roughly  arranged  in  groups  and 
clusters.  There  are  the  Egotists — the  most 
delightful  of  all — who  choose  for  subject  them- 
selves, their  surroundings,  their  moods  and 
phantasies,  whose  charm  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  value  or  bi'illiancy  of  thought  as  in  re- 
velation of  personal  character:  these  are  repre- 
sented by  Slontaigne  and  Lamb ;  the  satirists 
of  society,  manners,  and  social  phenomena  by 
Addison  and  Steele ;  the  fanciful  and  orna- 
mental Essayists — they  who  wreathe  the  hu- 
man porch  with  the  honeysuckles  of  poetry; 
by  Hunt,  and  by  Hazlitt  to  some  extent;  the 
ci-itical  and  biographical  essa}'  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle;  the  historical  essay — the  brilliant  and 
many-coloured  picture  of  which  some  single 
man's  life  is  the  frame — by  Lord  JIacaulay  ; 
the  moral  and  didactic  essay  by  Bacon  in  old 
time,  and  recently  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Helps.  Of  course  this  is  but  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  rough,  and  will  not  stand  a  too 
critical  examination,  for  several  of  the  writers 
mentioned  belong  now  to  one  cluster  and  now 
to  another ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  strict  for  our 
present  purpose.  Essay  writing  is  a  craft 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  England  at  present — 
witness  the  catalogue  of  recent  books  which 
head  the  present  article — and  generally  the 
writers  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  groups  which  we  have  indicated. 
It  is  our  duty  now  to  see  of  what  stuft'  these 
men  are  made,  and  how  as  Essayists  they 
have  acquitted  themselves. 

Mr.  Hanna)',  whose  '  Essays  from  the 
Quartcrli/'  app>carcd  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  has  been  before  the  world  as  a  writer  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  yeare.  Born  among  Gal- 
wearian  moors  and  moss  bog's,  where  the  shells 
of  old  fortresses  yet  stand,  their  red  walls 
clothed  with  ivies,  their  crannies  inhabited  by 
starlings  and  jackdaws — a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  Lord  Maxwell  bade  'good 
night'  in  the  famous  ballad,  and  which  adjoins 
the  Ayrshire  which  Burns  has  consecrated 
from  pastoral  hill-top  to  valley  daisy — his  first 
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spiritual  food  was  naturally  song,  ballad,  tra- 
dition. For  in  tbat  region — quite  as  much 
as  in  the  regions  north  of  the  Grampians — 

'  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead.' 

Sent  into  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  he  spent 
several  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  visited 
the  Grecian  Isles  and  the  Syrian  coast,  alter- 
nating his  native  Scottish  traditions  with 
older  classical  and  sacred  associations.  The 
Acropolis  succeeded  to  Drumlanrig  fair;  the 
far-seen  snowy  Lebanon  to  blue  Criffel  and 
the  Solway  ;  Horace  and  the  Old  Testament 
displaced  the  ballad-monger.  On  leaving  the 
navy,  and  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he 
flung  himself  into  London  literary  life,  while 
London  literary  life  was  more  brilliant,  so- 
cially and  conversationally,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. For  a  literary  man,  Mr.  Hatinay  may 
be  said  to  have  started  with  a  fair  variety  of 
experience  as  a  preliminary  bas'is.  It  is  not 
every  man  that,  into  the  first  twenty  years  or 
so  of  his  life  has  crushed  grey  Scotland  and 
the  glowing  East,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Solway,  the  classical  poets  and  the  Scottish 
ballads,  the  discipline  and  routine  of  duty  on 
board  a  man-of-war;  na}',  something  of  the 
splendour  and  terror  of  war  itself  His  first 
literary  eftbrls  consisted  of  sketches  of  naval 
life,  which  met  with  considerable  success.  In 
1851  he  published  his  first  novel,  'Singleton 
Fontenoy  ;'  and  in  1854  his  first  volume  of 
essays,  entitled  '  Satire  and  Satirists,'  ap- 
peared. These  essays,  in  all  probability  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Thackeray's  'English  Humor- 
ists,' were  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  Whether  as  lectures  'they  were 
successful,  we  cannot  say ;  but  in  that  form 
their  merits  were  discovered,  and  they  made 
their  appearance  in  a  volume  shortly  after. 

In  six  essays  which  the  book  contains,  Mr. 
Hannay  gives  an  account  of  European  satire 
from  Horace  to  Jerrold  ;  and  although  some- 
what slight,  as  was  inevitable  from  its  narrow 
limits,  ithe  work  is  thoroughly  well  done. 
From  the  polish  of  the  suave  old  Roman  to 
the  wit  of  the  Englishman,  whose  epigrams 
are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  is  a  journey  which, 
if  accomplished  in  a  little  book  of  200  pages, 
can  allow  but  little  loitering  on  the  way.  But 
for  his  task  Mr.  Hannay  possessed  abundant 
knowledge,  and  his  special  liking  for  his  sub- 
ject is  everywhere  evident.  He  lingers  over 
the  good  things  of  his  heroes;  he  relates 
their  immortal  revenges  with  the  same  pride 
that  the  member  of  a  regiment  which  has 
become  historical  recalls  the  battle-fields  on 
which  it  gathered  its  renown.  He  speaks  of 
Erasmus,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Byron,  as  the 
art  student  copying  in  the  galleries  speaks  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci, — appreciating 
their  excellences,  and  hoping  one  day  to  emu- 


late them.  Mr.  Hannay  was  not  only  quali- 
fied to  write  on  the  Satirists  from  taste,  en- 
thusiasm, and  loving  study,  but  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  power  somewhat  akin  to  their 
own.  He  writes  clearly,  criticises  soundly 
when  occasion  arises;  yet  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  sovereign  faculty  of  his  own 
mind  is  wit.  His  thought  is  continually  con- 
densing itself  into  epigram.  And  then  his 
wit  has  a  certain  something  of  poetry  about 
it,  wdiich  makes  it  all  the  more  delightful ;  it 
is  continually  going  about  with  a  flower  of 
fancy  in  its  hand.  In  '  Satire  and  Satirists,' 
Mr.  Hannay — like  all  very  clever  young  men 
— is  somewhat  spendthrift  of  his  means.  He 
is  always  giving  sovereign  '  tips,'  so  to  speak. 
Some  of  his  pages  are  as  brilliant  and  dan- 
gerous with  squib  and  serpent  as  a  London 
pavement  on  Coronation  night.  He  cracks 
his  satirical  whip  for  the  mere  pleasure  he 
has  in  hearing  it.  If  the  occasion  requires 
it,  he  fires  off  his  rockets,  and  he  fires  them 
off'  frequenth'  when  there  is  no  occasion  in 
the  least :  there  is  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and, 
after  all,  rockets  are  a  very  prett^  sight.  The 
following  passage  on  the  '  Simious  Satirist' 
will  illustrate  what  we  mean  : — • 

'  TLe  simious  satirist  is  distinguished  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  natural  reverence  mainly.  His  heart 
is  hard,  rather;  bis  feelings  blunt  and  dull.  He 
is  blind  to  everything  else  but  the  satirical 
aspect  of  things  ;  and  if  be  is  brilliant,  it  is  as  a 
cat's  back  is  when  rubbed  in  the  dark  !  He  has 
generally  no  sentiment  of  resp<  ct  for  f.rm,  and 
will  spare  nothing.  He  is  born  su-^piciuus  ;  and 
if  he  hears  the  world  admiring  anything,  forth- 
with he  concludes  tbat  it  must  be  "  humbug." 
He  has  no  regard  to  tlie  heaps  of  liuuour  gather- 
ed round  this  objtct  by  time  and  the  affection 
of  wise  men.  lie  cries,  "Down  with  it!'  As 
bis  kinsman,  when  looking  at  some  vase,  or  cu- 
rious massive  specimen  of  gold,  sees  only  his  mvn 
image  in  it,  our  satirist  sees  the  ridiculous  only 
in  every  object,  and  forgets  that  tlie  nxire  clear- 
ly he  sees  it,  the  mtire  he  testifies  to  its  bright- 
ness. Or,  as  his  kinsman  breaks  a  cocoa-nut 
only  to  get  at  the  milk,  he  would  destroy  every- 
thing only  to  nourish  his  mean  nature.  He 
prides  himself  on  Ins  commonest  qualities,  as  the 
negroes  who  rebelled  called  themselves  Marqnises 
of  Lemonade.  He  would  tear  the  blossoms  off 
a  rose  branch  to  make  it  a  stick  to  beat  bis  bet- 
ters with.  lie  employs  his  gifts  in  ignoble  ob- 
jects, as  you  see  in  sweetmeat  shops  sugar  shaped 
into  dogs  and  pigs.  He  taints  his  mind  with 
egotism,  as  if  a  man  should  spoil  the  siglit  of  a 
telescope  by  clouding  it  with  his  breath.  He 
overrates  the  value  of  bis  quickness  and  activi- 
ty, and  forgets  that,  like  his  kinsman,  he  owes 
his  triumpliant  powerof  swinging  iu  high  places 
to  tlie  fact  of  bis  prehensile  tail.' 

Mr.  Hannay,  we  have  said,  is  fond  of  epi- 
gram, and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  '  Satire  and 
Satirists'  epigram  is  used  at  times  some- 
what vaingloriously.     The  epigram  does  not 
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always  arise  naturally  from  the  matter  in 
lianil  ;  it  is  rather  stuck  upon  it  like  a  bit  of 
tinsel ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  blot  on 
the  book.  It  is  too  clever,  and  it  is  too 
clever  wiH'ullv.  This  literary  ornament,  lii-;e 
all  others,  should  be  used  sparing'ly.  A  gen- 
tleman stains  nothing  by  covering-  his  fingers 
with  rings,  and  at  any  time  one  sole  diamond 
is  worth  a  dozen  inferior  stones.  Yet  it 
must  be  said  that  the  writer  is  often  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  his  epigram.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing, for  instance,  on  Theodore  Hook : 
'They' — his  noble  patrons — 'set  him  down 
to  the  piano,  even  before  lie  had  had  his  din- 
ner sometimes,  according  to  one  biographer. 
This  was  too  bad.  He  was  proud,  however, 
of  the  equivocal  distinction  he  attained,  and 
was  inclined  to  swagger,  I  understand,  among 
his  equals.  The  plush  had  eaten  into  his 
very  soul.  Ultimately  he  ruined  Ins  heart, 
his  circumstances,  and  (what  was  a  still 
greater  loss)  his  stomach,  and  so  died.  The 
biographer  above  mentioned  observes,  that 
his  funeral  was  ill  attended  by  his  great 
friends.  But  we  need  not  wonder  at  that, — 
a  funeral  is  a  well-known  "  bore  ;"  and,  be- 
sides, the  most  brilliant  wag  cannot  be  aunis- 
ing  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  interment.' 
The  closing  sentence  of  this  great  extract  is 
perfect,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best  thing  of 
any  epigrammists.  On  the  face  and  surface 
of  it  it  is  amusing.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  biography  and  a  moral  judgment  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  reveals  the  relation  which 
the  wit  bore  to  his  patrons  far  more  clearly 
than  whole  pages  of  writing  or  any  amount 
of  moral  declamation.  And  in  the  book 
there  are  many  sentences  equally  memorable. 
'Essays  from  the  Quarterly'  is,  in  every 
way,  a  better  and  riper  book  than  its  prede- 
cessor :  the  writing  is  always  excellent,  and 
if  there  is  loss  epigram,  there  is  more  matter. 
The  subjects  of  several  of  these  Essays  lie  in 
a  region  somewhat  remote,  not  frequently 
visited  by  the  modern  man  of  letters ;  and  on 
these  subjects  Mr.  Hannay  has  written,  not 
on  account  of  their  novelty,  but  because  he 
was  already  acquainted  with  them,  and  had 
a  special  affection  for  them.  In  these  Essays 
there  is  little  trace  of  'reading  up  ;'  ho  writes 
from  the  fulness  of  knowledge.  Certain  of 
the  Essays  contained  in  the  volume — as  those 
on  'Table  Talk,'  on  'English  Political  Sa- 
tires,' on  '  Electioneering,'  and  on  '  Horace 
and  the  Translators' — are,  in  the  very  nature 
of  them,  akin  to  'Satire  and  Satirists,'  and 
may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  that 
work.  These  he  has  treated  everywhere 
with  the  old  lightness,  grace,  and  knowledge, 
but — having  more  space  and  leisure  at  com- 
mand— witli  greater  fulness  and  elaboration. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  pleasanter  read- 
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ing  than  these.  The  town  is  well  worth 
seeing,  and  the  cicerone  knows  every  tnrn 
and  winding,  and  is  familiar  with  the  best 
stand-points.  It  is  a  discourse  on  'good 
things,'  by  a  writer  who  not  only  can  appre- 
ciate them,  but  who  can  say  them.  It  is  a 
wit  talking  about  wits.  In  these  Essays 
there  is  abundance  of  knowledge  and  sound 
sense,  but  the  knowledge  and  the  sense  go 
about  in  sparkle  and  epigram. 

There  are  two  things  which  Ilruinav  spe- 
cially admires, — genius,  wit,  scholarship— 
— literary  distinction,  in  fact — and  good 
blood.  If  you  are  a  wit  or  a  poet,  he  will 
take  you  to  his  heart;  if  you  are  neither  wit 
nor  poet,  he  will  take  you  to  his  heart  equally 
enthusiastically  if  you  can  prove  to  him  that 
your  great-grcat-great-grandfather  was  ruined 
in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  His  admiration 
for  wit,  scdiolarship,  and  song  he  has  set 
forth  in  'Satire  and  Satirists,'  and  in  certain 
of  his  '  Essays  from  the  Qiiarlerly  ;'  his  ad- 
miration for  ancient  and  historical  names  airs 
itself  in  his  Essays  on  '  British  Family  His- 
tories' and  'The  Historic  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land.' These  Essays  are  quite  peculiar  in 
their  way.  It  is  not  often  that  the  reflected 
colours  of  or  and  gules  lie  on  the  piopnlar 
page.  But  seldom  have  genealogical  trees 
greened  with  the  spring,  and  put  forth  blos- 
soms of  fancy.  Genealogy  itself  has  been 
the  favourite  pursuit  of  Dr.  Dryasdust.  But 
poetic  association  can  do  almost  anything. 
An  old  china  cup  may  be  uninteresting  en- 
onifh  in  itself;  but  when  one  remembers 
the  fair  lips  that  once  touched  it,  the  dead 
scandals  tliSt  were  talked  over  it,  it  becomes 
at  once  an  object  of  interest.  An  old  Roman 
coin  may  be  quite  useless  for  the  purclfase  of 
modern  beef  or  bread  ;  but  when  you  gaze 
imaginatively  on  the  half  obliterated  effigy 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  intervening  cen- 
turies collapse  and  perish,  England  becomes 
green  waste  and  forest;  up  springs  the  trium- 
phal arch,  the  conqueror  passes  through  it 
with  all  his  captives,  you  hear  the  shouts  of 
the  populace.  And  so,  to  Mr.  Hannay,  a 
great  name  recalls  a  thousand  memories  ;  he 
sees  the  chivalric  and  the  wise  faces  of  the 
men,  and  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  women, 
that  belong  to  it.  An  old  castle  is  sacred  in 
his  eyes,  for  noble  memories  grow  upon  it  as 
thickly  as  its  shrouding  ivies.  He  sees  the 
modern  Earl  standing,  but  Agineourt  is  in 
the  background,  and  there  is  always  'a 
pomp  of  fancied  trumpets  on  the  wind.'  He 
traces  the  stems  of  ancient  families,  and  lin- 
gers over  the  flowers  of  valour,  wit,  genius, 
personal  beaut}',  which  generation  after  gene- 
ration they  put  forth,  and  which  brighten 
yet  the  air  of  history.  He  values  a  sprig  of 
ivy   or   a  wild  flower  from  a  castle  wall  over 
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which  a  banner  once  flapped,  more  than  the 
wealth  of  liothschild.  To  be  enibahneci  in  a 
ballad  is  the  fame  which  he  covets  most. 
He  is  fond  of  crests,  and  coats  of  armour,  and 
all  the  insignia  of  the  herald ;  but  lie  cares 
nothing  for  these  in  themselves — his  affec- 
tion 2;oes  out  towards  what  these  symbols 
represent.  He  reverences  the  Bloody  Heart, 
and  cares  not  on  what  material  it  may  be 
worked — the  standard's  silken  folds,  or  the 
gaberdine  of  the  beggar.  He  laughs  openly 
at  the  chivah'ic  device  and  motto  blazing  on 
the  coach  panels  of  the  successful  coal  mer- 
ch'ant.  The  past  moves  him  mightily, — he 
is  attracted  by  the  deeds,  the  wit,  the  splen- 
dour of 'long  ago;  and  on  the  past  he  con- 
tinually feels  that  the  present  is  based,  and 
is  its  natural  outcome  and  result.  Instinct- 
ively lie  feels  that  in  history  there  is  sequence 
and  progression ;  in  the  face  ot  the  son  he 
seeks  to  discern  something  of  the  high  fea- 
tures of  the  father.  And  it  is  his  belief  that 
the  ancient  feudal  hardihood  did  not  die 
out  on  feudal  battle-fields,  that  wit  did 
not  expire  for  ever  in  the  poem  or  the  epi- 
gram ill  which  it  made  itself  visible,  tliat 
beauty  did  not  cease  finally  in  wrinkles  and 
grey  hairs.  He  thinks  that  the  virtues  of 
race  are  the  truest  heiiioonis,  descending 
from  father  to  son,  and  from  mother  to 
daughter,  far  more  certainly  than  broad  lands 
and  castles.  He  holds  that  the  courage 
which  kept  the  trenches  in  the  Crimea,  and 
which  subdued  the  Indian  mutiny,  is  directly 
transmitted  from  the  men  who  fought  at  Bos- 
worth  and  Marston  Moor,  and  that  the  beau- 
ty which  charms  us  to-day,  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the_ beauty  which  charmed  the  Cavaliers. 
Thus,  by  perpetuation  of  valour  and  beauty, 
he  knits  century  with  century,  and  generation 
with  generation;  thus  to  his  mind  does  epoch 
flow  out  of  epoch.  And  this  theory — which 
doubtless  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute — 
Mr.  Ilannay  supports  by  numerous  instances: — 

'  Few  writers  in  our  day  have  a  word  of 
decent  civility  for  the  family  of  Stewart.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  its  hereditary  clia- 
raeter  in  the  chief  line;  our  present  purjiose  is 
only  to  remark  on  the  greatness  attained  by 
some  men  who  descended  maternally  fnmi  it. 
"We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  mother  of  Wil- 
liam of  Oi'ange  was  a  Stewart  princess.  Tlie 
mother  oC  Cromwell  was,  as  we  lielieve,  of  one 
branch  of  the  family.  So  was  the  mother  of 
the  Ailiuirable  Oriohton ;  and  of  tlie  famous  sol- 
dier Alexander  Leslie,  first  Earl  of  Leven. 
Chatham  was  nearly  and  directly  from  the  royal 
stem,  through  his  grandmother — a  descendant 
of  the  Regent  Murray.  Fox's  mother,  Lady 
Lennox,  was  immeiliately  descended  from  Charles 
II.  Byron  had  the  hlooil  in  his  veins.  How 
interestint;  to  see  eminent  families  sliariui;  in 
this  kinil  of  way  in  a  great  man's  renown  I  The 
gifted   Shaftesbury's   mother  was   a   Manners; 


Algernon  Sidney's  a  Percy ;  and  his  famous 
kinsman,  Philip's,  a  Dudley  ;  the  poet  Beau- 
mont's a  Pierre[iont.  The  mother  of  Marshal 
Stair  was  a  Dundas;  and  the  brilliant  Peter- 
borough was  the  son  of  one  of  the  brilliant 
Carys.  The  Euthvens  and  Oarnegies  gave 
niothtrs  to  Montrose  and  Dundee.  Tlie  Vil- 
liei'ses  gave  a  mother  to  Chatham  ;  the  Gran- 
villes  to  Pitt;  tlie  Dougk.se8  of  Strathhenry  to 
Adam  Smith.  Nelson  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
Sucklings  and  AValpoles ;  CoUingwood  that  of 
the  Greys  and  Plautagenets.  From  the  Ilarap- 
dens  came  the  inotlier  of  Waller,  and  also 
Mary  Arden  (of  that  ancient  AVarwickshire 
family),  the  mother  of  Shakspeare.  The  lite- 
rary talent  runs  through  female  lines  like  other 
qualities ;  Swill's  mother  was  a  llerriok,  and 
his  grandmother  a  Dryden.  Donne,  derived 
through  his  mother,  from  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
and  Cowper  in  the  same  way  from  the  Don- 
nes.  Thomson  had  the  Hume  blood  in  his 
veins.  A  daughter  of  Becaria  produced  Man- 
zoni.  The  late  Bishop  Coplestone  evidently 
got  his  playfulness  from  the  Gays,  as  Chester- 
field his  wit  from  Lord  Halifax.  The  relation- 
sliip  between  Fielding  and  '  Lady  Mary'  is  well 
known.  Sometimes,  when  a  notable  man  comes 
from  a  family  never  before  heard  of,  it  hap- 
pens that  he  just  comes  atter  a  marriage  witti 
a  bttter  one :  Thus  the  mother  of  Scldon  was 
of  the  Knightly  Bakers  of  Kent;  Caindens,  of 
the  ancient  Ourwins  of  Workington,  and  Watts 
of  the  old  stock  of  Muirhead.  .  .  .  Philoso- 
phers, like  Bacon,  Hume,  and  Berkeley  ;  poets, 
like  Spenser,  Cuvvper,  Shelley,  and  Scott ;  no- 
velists, like  Fielding  and  Smollett;  historians, 
like  Gibbon;  seamen,  like  CoUingwood,  Uowe, 
Jervis;  Vanes,  St.  Johns,  Kaleighs,  George 
Herberts,  and  many  other  men  of  the  ancient 
gentry,  ami>ly  vindicate  the  [jretensions  of  old 
families  to  the  honour  of  producing  the  best 
men  tliat  England  has  ever  seen.' 

Holding  the  theory  that  families  can  only 
rise  to  distinction  through  superiority  of 
some  kind, — that,  having  arisen,  they  in- 
termarry with  families  on  their  own  social 
level,  who  have  also  arisen  through  superior- 
itv  of  some  kind, — consequently  that  the 
ott'spring  of  such  marriages  have  a  double 
chance  of  possessing  an  unusual  share  of 
brain  or  of  general  power,  and  that  the  virtue 
of  race  thus  built  up  is  perpetuated  in  the 
descendants,  and  is  continually  making  itself 
visible  in  them, — Mr.  Ilannay  is  in  polities 
inevitably  a  Conservative.  A  nation  must 
be  ruled  by  its  best  men,  and  the  best  men 
must  be  sought  in  the  old  houses.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  enter  into  public  affairs,  the  best 
letter  of  introduction  he  can  bring  with  him 
is  his  ancient  descent.  We  know  what  his 
family  has  been  in  the  past ;  and  as  he  iri- 
herits  the  virtues  and  the  traditions  of  his 
race,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  how  he  will 
turn  out.  His  good  conduct  is  guaranteed 
by  a  hundred  ancestors.  Holding  these  doc- 
trines, Mr.   Hannay   naturally  detests  demo- 
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cracy,  looks  upon  universal  suffrage  with  no 
favorable  eye,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  an  adhe- 
rent of  Mr.  Bright's,  and  does  not  think  that 
America  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  a 
nation  can  be  best  governed.  He  does  not 
consider  that  a  cheap  government  is  necessa- 
rily the  best,  and  he  expects  nothing  but  dis- 
order from  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Essay  on 
'The  Historic  Peerage:' — 'This — "the  great 
difference  between  the  vulgiir  and  the  noble 
seed" — was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  They  held  the 
old  Greek  doctrine,  that  "  nobility  is  virtue 
of  race,"  and  believed  that  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  were  naturally  superior  to  other 
men.  Their  portraits — calm,  stately,  brave, 
and  wise  faces — justify  their  creed  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  men  they  produced — the  Sid- 
neys, Raleighs,  Bacons — justifv  it  to  the 
understanding.  By-and-bye  there  will  be  a 
bearing  again  for  this  side  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, after  the  total  failure  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  produce  governing  intel- 
lects has  had  a  still  wider  scope  to  show 
itself  in.' 

So,  argues  Mr.  Hannay,  the  old  houses 
possessed  calmness,  dignity,  bravery,  wisdom  ; 
they  were  leaders,  they  were  statesmen  ;  and 
when  we  wish  these  qualities  to  bear  on  the 
work  of  government,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
seek  for  them  in  the  persons  of  their  descend- 
ants. There  is  at  least  one  chance  more  that 
the  governing  intellect  will  be  found  there 
than  in  other  regions.  The  quarter  of  the 
wood  in  which  you  gathered  strawberries  six 
summers  ago,  is  the  likeliest  place  to  find 
strawberries  when  they  are  again  wanted. 

This  view  of  the  virtue  of  race,  and  its 
transmission  in  the  blood  from  father  to  son, 
is  rather  indicated  than  formally  argued  out 
in  these  Essays.  Of  course  many  objections 
will  be  taken  to  it;  and  as  a  theorv,  it  can- 
not be  accepted  in  toto.  Its  truth  ends  when 
its  chapter  of  instances  ends.  Grant  that  a 
family  rises  above  the  level  of  mankind 
through  superiority  of  one  kind  or  another, 
that  superiority  is  not  transmitted  perpetually. 
Even  when  a  family  which  has  been  potent 
does  not  actually  die  out,  the  superiority 
which  it  once  possessed,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  it  arose,  seems  at  times  to  die  out. 
There  were  historical  families  which  have 
disappeared  entirely  from  history,  just  as 
there  were  stars  known  to  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers which  are  not  now  visible  in  our  hea- 
vens ;  certain  families,  too,  seem  to  lose,  after 
a  generation  or  so,  their  ancient  pith  and 
force,  and  to  lose  themselves  as  a  stream  loses 
itself  in  a  morass.  Mr.  Hannay  hints  that, 
as  Cromwell  had  a  dash  of  the  Stewart  blood 
in  his  veins,  the  Stewart  blood  should  have 


the  credit  of  his  greatness;  but  Cromwell's 
son,  Richard,  had  the  Stewart  blood  also,  and 
he  let  the  reins  of  government  slip  from  his 
grasp    through     weakness     and     ineptitude. 
Then,  admitting  the  theory  of  general  force 
in  a  race,  you  never  can  tell  what  shape  that 
general    force    will    take    in    a    descendant. 
Every  now  and  again,  in  a  historical  line,  an 
alien  character  seems  to  blossom  out,  as  the 
spiritual,  saintly  face  of  Edward  IV.  gleams 
among     the     strong-willed     and     masterful 
Tudors.     Mr.  Hannay  tells  us  that  many  men 
of  the  '  ancient  gentry'  amply  vindicate  the' 
pretensions  of  old  ftimilies  to  the  honour  of 
'  producing  the  best  men  that  England  has 
ever  seen.'     The  phrase  '  ancient  gentry  '  is 
a  misleading  one.     How  ancient  ?     51r.  Han- 
nay does  not  limit  the  ancient  gentry  to  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.     In  every  generation  certain 
families  rise  out  of  the  people  into  the  position 
of  gentry  ;  and  if  the  theory  is  correct,  that 
a    family   only   rises    into    eminent    station 
through   general   superiority,  and   that   that 
superiority  is  to  some  extent  perpetuated,  the 
governing  intellect  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  descendant  of  the  gentleman  of  one  cen- 
tury's standing  as  in  the  descendant  of  the 
gentleman  of  ten.     And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
as   readily  found.     Within  the  last  seventy 
years  the  Buonapartes  have  become    occu- 
pants of  thrones,  the  Peel   family  rose  into 
eminence  quite  latelj',  the  Gladstone  family 
yet  more  recently.     But,  putting  cavil  aside, 
Mr.  Hannay's  view  of  blood  contains  much 
truth,  and  is  essentially  poetic  besides.     He 
looks  back  with  reverence  and  affection  on 
the   generations   of  dead    Englishmen    and 
Englishwomen.     The  eyes  of  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury  haunt  him.     He  cannot  forget 
Sidney's  chivalric  face ;  he  enjoys  the  wit  of 
Charles  II.  quite  as  much  as  did   any  of  his 
courtiers.     He  walks  back  into  history,  and 
he  is  greeted  by  wit,  and  song,  and  beautiful 
women,  and  fine  manners,  and  splendid  furni- 
ture   and    array.      The    old   time,    with    its 
colour  and  high  spirits,  lives  again  for  him ; 
again  the  feast  is  spread  in  the  feudal  castle ; 
again  the  feudal  banners  unrol  themselves  on 
the  breeze ;  again,   on  the   battle-field,    old 
war-cries  are  shouted.     And,  in    a   country  - 
like  England,  so  full  of  the  past,  not  only  in 
its  political  constitution  and  in   its  unparal- 
leled literature,  but  in  objects  which   appeal 
directly  to  the  eye — in  mighty  castle  ruins, 
where   nobles    lived    who   mated  once  with 
kings;  cathedrals    in    which    the    sound  of 
chaunting  is  heard  no   more ;  Westminster 
Abbey  with  its  dead  ;  the  world's  first  sailor 
and  soldier  beneath  the  dome  of  St,  Paul's , 
dwellings  of  nobles,  sequestered  in  "^ik  woods, 
which  for  two   hundred   autumns  now  have 
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shed  their  acoi-ns  ;  princely  colleges,  endowed 
by  liberal  and  pious  men  of  old  ;  gnns  and 
banners  captnred  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — this  reverence  and  aft'ection  for  the 
reiriarkable  families  who  have  headed  its 
efforts  in  every  direction  is  most  natural  and 
befitting.  English  history  was  not  built  up 
by  knaves  and  scoundrels,  and  men  hungry 
for  wealth  and  advancement,  but  mainly  by 
good  and  noble  men  and  women.  The  vir- 
tues had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  vices. 
Mr.  Hannay  loves  his  land,  but  it  is  with  a  love 

'  Far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past.' 

And  although  his  readers  may  not  go  all  tlie 
way  with  him  in  his  theoi'ies  of  descent,  yet 
it  may  be  said  that  even  in  these  theoi'ies 
there  is  a  great  proportion  of  truth,  and  a 
side  of  the  truth  whicli  has  perhaps  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  of  late.  Wo  need  not 
be  reminded  at  times  that  worth  is  older  than 
the  steam  engine,  that  the  present  is  moored 
upon  the  past,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  are  proudest  of  is  drawn  directly  from  our 
ancestors.  Mr.  Hannay  has  lived  in  close 
intellectual  companionsliip  with  great  English- 
men— the  nobles,  the  wits,  the  cavaliers  who 
could  turn  a  stanza  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
wine  cup  and  the  beauty  of  woman,  as  well 
as,  on  battle  mornings,  fling  themselves 
bravely  on  the  foemen's  pikes  ;  and  from  this 
intercourse  with  these  worthies  he  has  gained 
much,  for  into  his  own  writings  he  has  im- 
ported the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  wit  for 
which  they  are  so  remarkable. 

Readers  of  Fraser's  3Iagazine  have,  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  been  familiar  with 
critical  and  descriptive  papers  to  which  the 
signature  of  '  Shirley'  was  appended — papers 
which,  considered  as  literature,  rose  con- 
siderably above  the  average  contents  of  a 
periodical  which  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  literary  excellence.  Having 
read  these  papers  with  singular  pleasure  as 
they  appeared  month  by  month,  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  collected  in  a  volume,  which,  if 
it  gets  its  deserts,  will  find  a  place  in  many  a 
private  as  well  as  in  many  a  circulating- 
library.  Shirley  is  a  pleasantly  vagrant 
writer  ;  his  thought  gads  and  wanders  around 
his  subject  like  the  wild  convolvulus,  taking 
colour  and  fragrance  with  it  wherever  it 
goes.  If,  for  the  most  part,  he  avoids  pro- 
found subjects,  never  attempts  exhaustive 
treatment,  he  is  always  eminently  readable, 
charming  his  reader  with  an  unusual  grace  of 
presentment  and  the  light  of  pleasant  fancies. 
He  has  a  laudable  horror  of  dulness  ;  he  is  a 
bookish  man,  well  read  in  the  poets  and 
prose  writers — a  little  too  indolently  inclined, 


perhaps,  to  quote  the  poets — tasteful,  acute, 
picturesque;  and  the  Essays  now  republished 
are  the  mere  play  and  recreation  of  his  mind. 
He  takes  np  liis  pen  from  the  same  motive, 
and  with  the  same  enjoyment,  that  he  puts 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  rides  into  the 
country — down  the  quiet  lane  scented  with 
white  and  red  dog-roses,  out  to  the  headland 
which  gazes  upon  the  azure  world  of  the  At- 
lantic, up  to  the  red  ruin  of  the  hill  patched 
with  ivies.  In  these  papers  there  is  no  plod- 
ding, no  burden  or  lieat  of  the  day;  he  in- 
fects the  reader  with  his  own  freshness  of 
feeling ;  everything  is  light,  airy,  graceful. 
He  yachts  over  the  shining  seas  of  criticism 
and  speculation.  He  is  fond  of  out-door 
life,  of  bare  and  level  sands  through  which 
the  slow  stream  stagnates  to  the  main,  of 
worn  and  fantastic  northern  rocks  around 
which  sea-birds  wlieel  and  clamour,  and  on 
which  the  big  billow  smites  itself  into  a 
column  of  foam.  The  sea-side  he  is  never 
tired  of  painting  ;  yet  we  feel  that  at  the  sea- 
side he  does  not  spend  his  days.  We  almost 
fancy  that  Shirley  writes  only  in  vacation. 
His  Essays  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  stuc\y  littered  with  books  ;  rather 
the}'  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  Tweeds 
and  '  wide-a-awake '  in  a  clover  field  ;  for 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  grasses  are  constantly 
chequering  his  pages,  and  the  summer  breeze 
and  the  lark's  song  seem  to  get  entangled  and 
mingled  with  his  sentences  somehow.  He  is 
fond  of  fi'aming  his  criticisms  w'ith  a  border 
of  landscape  or  incidents  of  country  life  ;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  tlie  frame  is 
more  valuable  than  the  picture  it  contains. 
And  this  constant  intrusion  of  the  outside 
world  into  the  critical  and  more  serious 
papers,  which  is  at  best  a  pretty  irrelevance, 
symptomatic  perhaps  of  volatility  of  mind 
and  purpose,  suggests  the  main  defect  of 
these  Essays,  which  consists  in  a  certain  lack 
of  body  and  thoroughness.  They  have  but 
little  specific  gravity.  There  is  too  much 
holiday  and  too  little  work  in  them.  They 
are  brilliant  enough,  but  it  is  rather  the 
brilliance  of  nebulous  vapour  than  of  the 
condensed  and  solid  star.  They  lack  per- 
sonality, and  the  definite  edge  of  intellectual 
character.  They  are  of  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of.  If  a  writer  professes  to  give  us 
a  critical  estimate  of  a  book  or  an  author,  we 
naturally  expect  that  he  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  do  so ;  if  he  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  trouting  stream,  tells  us  how  a 
girl  fords  it  with  kilted  petticoats,  then 
relates  how  he  captured  a  fish,  and  the  excla- 
mation of  a  certain  'Bob  Morris'  from  the 
opposite  bank  on  witnessing  the  feat,  then 
diverges  on  a  yellow  bee  which  comes  hum- 
ming along  seeking  honey  on  the  heathery 
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bent,  we  begin  to  suspect  either  tbat  he  is 
conscious  that  he  has  nothing  critically  im- 
portant to  say,  or  that  he  is  terribly  afraid  of 
the  trouble  of  saying  it.  To  write  critically 
may  not  be  so  easy  as  to  write  descriptively  ; 
but  it  must  be  done  nevertheless,  and  espe- 
cially should  it  be  done  by  a  writer  who  pro- 
fesses to  do  it.  Why  should  not  criticism 
be  criticism  and  nothing  else?  When  you 
Lave  a  book  to  review,  what  necessity  is 
there  for  running  into  Arcadia  with  it  to  ac- 
complish the  task  ?  Arcadians  do  not  com- 
pose the  modern  reading  world.  Shirley 
spars  prettily  enough,  but  it  is  all  sparring, 
with  no  close  and  wrestle.  Before  he  arrives 
at  his  subject,  he  has  to  walk  into  the 
country  a  couple  of  miles,  and  has  his  fish  to 
catch.  In  the  'Sphinx,'  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  his  Essays,  and  which,  as  dealing  with 
the  impotence  of  history,  might  be  supposed 
to  demand  a  uniform  seriousness  of  treat- 
ment, he  starts  off  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

'"We  sat  on  the  Devil's-liriilge,  and  swung  our 
legs  over  the  parapet,  Reginald  de  Moreville 
and  T. 

'  Tlie  De  Morevilles  were  a  fine  Norman 
family  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  "  tliat  sair  sanct 
for  the  Crown."  The  present  representative 
inherits  the  feudal  tastes  of  Iiis  Louse,  without 
the  burden  of  its  acres. 

'  The  arch  of  a  royal  dome  tliat  hangs  above 
the  blue  sea!  Down  the  storm-stained  sides  of 
tlie  precipice  we  can  see  tlie  inairots  standing 
Mke  sentries  along  the  sli|'pery  leilges,  crowding 
around  their  fantastically-eoloiu-ed  eggs,' indulg- 
ing in  expressions  of  uncoutli  fun  and  uncoutli 
endearment.  Farther  otl',  the  skua  gulls,  "  wliite 
as  ocean  foam  in  the  moon,"  "  white  as  the  con- 
secrated snow  that  lies  on  Dian's  la|)"  (choose 
between  Shakspeare  and  Tennyson),  fl'iai  along 
t!ie  face  of  the  cliffs,  or  hover  above  their  ni^sts 
o")  noiseless  wings.  Yet,  lower,  the  lilne  and 
shining  deep  beats  against  the  iron  bases  of  the 
hills,  and  moans  among  the  caverued  fissures 
where  the  seal  and  the  otter  lodge.' 

Now,  considered  merely  as  writing,  the 
sentences  we  have  quoted  have  distinct  and 
substantial  merits  ;  they  possess  music  and 
colour,  and  a  firm  consistent  movement.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  man  proi)erly  possessed 
with  his  subject,  and  with  an  instinct  for  the 
heart  of  it,  w-ould  not  have  chfisen  to,  begin 
after  this  fashion.  Especially  would  he 
have  avoided  the  poetical  extracts  and  the 
sentence  contained  in  brackets,  for  that 
kind  of  by-play — that  irrelevant  thinking 
within  thinking — does  not  occur  to  one 
whoso  loins  are  snfliciently  girt  for  his  work. 
When  a  man  is  in  haste,  or  is  impelled 
onward  by  a  strong  motive,  he  does  not 
gather  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side, and  compare  their  beauties.     Now  all 


this  kind  of  tiling  is  a  literary  iniquity,  and 
a  face  of  flint  should  be  set  against  it.  It 
has  become  far  too  common  of  late.  It 
increases  the  bulk  of  books  without  increas- 
ing their  value.  It  obstructs  the  literary 
thoroughfare  as  crinoline  obstructs  the  mate- 
rial one.  Shirley  is  too  frequently  a  .sin- 
ner in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  no  palliation  of 
his  fault  that  he  sins  gracefully,  fancifully, 
eloquently,  because  lesser  men,  who  have 
neither  his  grace  nor  his  fancy,  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  his  example. 

llaving  indicated  wdiat  seems  to  ns  the 
defect  of  the  book,  we  are  prepared  now 
to  give  '  Nugas  Critic* '  our  warmest  wel- 
come. It  is  thoroughly  fresh,  genial,  and 
pleasant  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  di- 
rectly relates  to  ont-door  life — happily  no 
inconsiderable  portion — is  uniformly  excel- 
lent. Shirley  is  a  sportsman  ;  he  is  fond 
of  the  aquatic  tribes  of  birds  ;  he  is  fami- 
liar with  the  scenery  of  our  eastern  and 
northern  coasts  ;  and  his  opening  paper, 
'  At  the  Seaside,'  is  written  with  hmnour, 
vividness,  spirit,  and  a  quite  unusual  power 
of  picturesque  presentment.  It  is  a  true 
vacation  paper.  As  we  read,  the  hum  of 
the  city  dies  away,  and  we  are  transported 
to  the  chalky  cliffs,  on  wdiose  scalps  are 
corn  fields  with  scarlet  poppies  intermixed, 
and  beyond  a  whole  horizonful  of  ocean, 
sleek  and  blue  in  the  lazy  summer  day. 
Although  everything  is  silent,  the  silence 
does  not  arise  from  absence  of  life.  A  gun, 
and  the  rocks  are  clamorous  with  startled 
sea-fowls.  Shirley  has  affectionately  watched 
the  habits  of  gulls,  ducks,  divers,  loons, 
herons,  and  cormorants,  and  the  swan  that 
comes  out  of  the  northern  twilight ;  and 
since  Christopher  North  dropped  his  pen, 
we  have  had  no  better  ornithological  writ- 
ing. Take  this  photograph  of  the  cormo- 
rant, or  sci-ath,  as  he  is  locally  called  : — 

'  The  scrath  is  not  by  any  means  a  lively  bird  ; 
he  entertains  serious,  not  to  say  gloomy,  views  on 
most  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  I  have  seen 
the  ciirmorants  wIjo  frequent  this  rock  sit  toge- 
ther for  liours  without  uttering  a  syllalile  to  each 
other — in  a  kind  of  dyspeptic  dejection.  Apart 
from  his  sentiments  upon  serious  suljects,  this  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  system  of  ovtr-leeding  ; 
for,  even  with  the  must  perfect;  digestion,  such 
excessive  eating  must  tell  upon  tlie  spirits.  They 
are,  moreover,  somewhat  speculative  birds,  and 
employ  their  leisure  in  various  im|ir;;cticable 
experiments.  They  seem,  in  particular,  to  enter- 
tain a  theory  that  they  are  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  live  upon  invisible  pinnacles,  where  a 
titmouse  could  not  find  footing.  The  ounse- 
quences  may  be  easily  foreseen.  No  sooner  is 
tlie  unwieldy  monster  seated  thun  lie  loses  Lis 
balance,  and  a  fierce  and  violent  flapping  of  his 
sahle  pinions  is  required  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  to  the  bottom.     Nothing  can  convince 
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him  of  the  fallacy  of  the  notion;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determiue  what  satisfaction  or  en- 
joymt-nt  he  can  derive  from  an  insane  proceeding 
like  this,  which  so  ill  Cfmsorts,  moreover,  with 
the  sepnlchral  gravity  of  his  appearance.' 

Nothing  can  well  be  better  in  its  light  way 
than  this  ;  and  the  affectionately  humorous 
exaggeration  brings  out,  far  more  vividly 
than  any  cold  and  exact  description  could 
do,  the  characteristics  of  the  grave  fune- 
real fowl.  Shirley  enters  into  the  heart  of 
his  cormorant  as  Mr.  Carlyle  enters  into  the 
heart  of  his  hero,  and  works  out  from  that. 
And  this  peculiar  kind  of  humorous  and  pic- 
turesque presentment  is  not  alone  confined  to 
the  passage  we  have  quoted.  It  pervades 
more  or  less  every  page  of  tlie  opening 
paper,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  plea- 
santest  and  ablest  of  his  Essays. 

The  most  important  papers  in  the  book,  so 
far  at  least  as  actual  substance  and  gravity  of 
treatment  are  concerned,  are  the  three  en- 
titled, '  People  who  are  not  respectable  ;'  '  A 
Lay  Sermon  on  Nonconformity,  a  plea  for 
Liberty  ;'  and  '  William  the  Silent,  the  earli- 
est Teacher  of  Toleration.'  The  first  deals 
with  Lola  Montez,  Heine,  and  the  Abbe  Do- 
menech,  and  reveals  an  audacious  generosity 
of  sentiment;  the  beauty  and  the  poet  are 
tendeiiy  dealt  with,  and  when  rebuked  there 
is  a  sneaking  kindness  in  the  rebuke.  The 
second  is  a  reply  to  two  questions,  '  In  the 
first  place,  how  is  the  State — and  in  the 
second  place,  how  is  the  Church,  to  treat 
Nonconturmitv  ? '  while  the  third  relates  in  a 
rapid  wav,  somewhat  after  Lord  Macaulay's 
fashion,  the  career  of  Orange  the  taciturn, 
and  rises  into  panegyric  towards  the  close 
on  that  Prince's  tolerant  and  unpersecuting 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  an  intolerant  and  per- 
secuting time.  These  Essays  depend  one 
upon  tlie  other;  and  however  diverse  in  sub- 
ject, they  form  one  argument.  This  age,  it 
appears,  is  not  tolerant  enough  ;  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  is  as  virulent  as  ever,  the  me- 
thods of  martyrdom  are  only  changed.  Hear 
Shirley  on  the  matter  :  '  In  many  circles  you 
would  incur  more  odium  if  you  told  its  mem- 
bers that  you  read  "Maurice"  and  "  Jowett," 
and  believed  them  to  be  good  and  honest 
men,  than  if  you  picked  their  pockets.  Holy 
hands  arc  lifted  in  pious  horror ;  an  inqui- 
sition is  held  upon  the  condition-of-your-soul 
question  ;  your  opinions,  which  you  have 
always  supposed  to  be  at  least  harndess,  cha- 
ritable, and  goodiuitured,  if  nothing  better, 
are  pronounced  "unsound"  and  "unsafe" 
(words  of  evil  inqjort)  by  the  assembled 
saints ;  and  you  arc  then  solemnl}'  tied  to 
the  stake  and  burned — fortunately  in  effigy 
only.'  'The  victim  may  indeed  retreat  from 
the  familv  and  the  sect,  sever  local  ties  which 


daily  become  more  oppressive  and  Unmanage- 
able, and  calmly  appeal  to  a  wider  tribunal. 
But  the  rent  is  very  trying  to  mortal  nerves; 
the  heartstrings  sometimes  crack  in  the  ven- 
ture.' So  much  for  social  martyrdom.  Now 
for  the  question  between  Nonconformity  and 
the  Church.  '  A  national  church,  in  the 
largest  sense,  is  the  development  of  the  devo- 
tional side  of  the  national  mind  ...  If 
this  definition  be  accurate — and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is — then  it  follows  that  such 
an  institution,  maintained  it  may  be  out  of 
the  public  purse,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public  ;  and  that  any  limita- 
tions of  crisie,  or  of  doctrine,  when  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  are  inconsistent  with  its 
design  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  it 
exists.  Any  condition  which  prevents  any 
religious  citizen  from  becoming  a  minister 
(and  thereby  partaking  of  the  emoluments  to 
which  he  should  otherwise  be  entitled),  or  a 
member  (and  thereby  partaking  of  the  privi- 
leges which  communion  confers),  is,  prima 
facie,  imperious  and  indefensible.  A  clear 
necessity  alone  can  justify  its  retention.  Is 
there,  then,  to  be  no  limitation?  Are  men 
of  all  ojiinions  and  of  no  opinions  to  find 
shelter  within  the  sanctuary?  To  such  a 
question  the  reply  is  obvious.  A  national 
church  cannot  bo  permitted  to  lose  its  repre- 
sentative character.  The  national  church  of 
a  Christian  people  must  remain  distinctively 
Christian,  just  as  the  national  church  of  a 
Mahometan  people  must  remain  distinctively 
Mehometan.'  Elsewhere  we  find  that  '  the 
clergvman,  wd^en  he  has  once  "taken"  the 
Articles,  undergoes  a  species  of  petrifaction  ; 
he  becomes  a  fossil  thenceforth  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  rich  and  invaluable  lessons 
which  experience  teaches  must  not  be  learned 
him;  he  must  close  his  eyes  upon  the  grow- 
ing light;  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
like  Joshua's  sun  at  Ajalon,  "  must  come  to 
a  full  stop.'' ' 

In  a  pajier  like  the  present,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  enter  into  these  deep  matters  of  con- 
troversy, and  all  the  less  advisable  that  they 
have  already  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal.  It  may  be  permitted  to  be  said, 
however,  '  that  a  national  church,  in  the 
largest  sense,  is  the  development  of  the  devo- 
tional side  of  the  national  mind,'  just  as  a 
standing  army  is  the  development  of  the 
fighting  side  of  the  national  character ;  and 
that  church  and.  army,  to  be  efi'ective,  must 
possess  identity  of  purpose  and  uniformity  of 
discipline.  To  have  persons  of  pecujiar  doc- 
trinal views  within  the  National  Church,  and 
who  give  expression  to  these  peculiar  doc- 
trines, wo\ild  be  quite  as  hurtful,  and  would 
lead  to  a  like  confusion,  as  to  have  persons  in 
the  ranks  who  have   peculiar  notions,  as  to 
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how  marching  is  to  be  coiidncted,  and  who 
assert  their  individuality  in  the  method  of 
discharning  their  firelocks.  If  persons  of 
peculiar  notions  on  certain  doctrinal  points 
are  to  be  admitted  into  the  CImrch,  you  turn 
the  Church  itself  into  a  bear  garden ;  it 
immediately  begins  to  fight  with  itself,  instead 
of  fighting  against  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world.  Shirley  very  properly  says,  '  that  the 
National  Church  of  a  Christian  people  must 
be  distinctively  Christian  ;'  but  who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  what  is  distinctively  Christian? 
The  disbeliever  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  calls 
himself  a  Christian  ;  the  person  enjoying  the 
gift  of  the  unknown  tongues  calls  himself  a 
Christian ;  the  believer  in  purgatory  and 
transubstantiation  calls  himself  a  Christian; 
and  as  all  these  accept  the  Scriptures,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  as  an  authority,  and  are  cer- 
tainly neitlier  Mahometans,  Pagans,  nor  Jews, 
it  would  be  ditlicult  to  rob  them  of  the  appel- 
lation. But  could  a  Church  exist  witli  these 
discordant  and  inflammable  elements  in  its 
bosom  ?  What  is  '  distinctively  Christian  ' 
must,  like  every  other  dispute  in  the  world, 
be  decided  practically  by  the  majorities.  And 
if  men  holding  peculiar  notions  of  doctrine 
or  discipline  shall  have  entered  the  Church, 
or  if,  after  entering,  they  find  that,  from 
■whatever  reason,  they  cannot  conscientiously 
give  intellectual  adherence  to  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  and  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
discordance  between  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  they  are  uncomfortable,  ill  at  case, 
what  is  the  course  they  should  adopt  ?  They 
have  placed  themselves,  or  they  find  them- 
selves, in  a  false  position,  and  their  duty  is  to 
get  out  of  thai  false  position  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Honesty,  comfort,  reve- 
rence for  their  own  consciences  and  for  the 
consciences  of  others,  alike  counsel  resigna- 
tion of  their  positions  in  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  social  martyrdom  to 
which  Shirley  refers,  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  things,  such  martyr- 
doms have  always  been  and  ever  will  be. 
The  man  who  acts  in  the  teeth  of  public 
opinion — and  it  matters  nothing  whether  that 
opinion  is  local  or  general — must,  as  a  matter 
of  necessit}',  meet  opposition  ;  he  is  like  a 
ship  sailing  against  a  head  wind.  A  certain 
conformity  with  the  existing  order  of  things 
is  required  of  all  men,  under  penalties  of 
discomfort.  A  man  cannot  even  take  mus- 
tard to  his  mutton,  or  eat  peas  with  his  knife, 
with  impunity.  This  is  very  intolerant,  it  is 
true ;  but  tolerance  to  the  man  who  chooses 
to  eat  peas  with  his  knife  is  jntolerance  to 
twenty  people  who  may  be  sitting  at  dinner 
with  him.  Shirley  tells  us  that  there  are 
certain  circles  in  which  a  man  incurs  odium 
by  reading  'Maurice'  and  'Jowett.'     It   is 


unquestionably  true.  And  if  a  man  chooses 
to  attire  himself  in  the  jacket  of  a  harlequin, 
he  will  incur  odium  in  every  circle  he  enters. 
If  a  man  acts  in  opposition  to  the  opinions, 
the  prejudices,  the  traditions  of  the  jieople 
with  whom  he  mixes,  he  is  just  as  certain  to 
incur  opposition  and  pain  as  he  is  to  hurt 
himself  if  he  runs  his  head  against  a  wall. 
The  nonconformist  never  did  tread  on  roses  ; 
and  till  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
changes,  on  roses  he  will  never  tread.  And 
this  fate  awaits  not  only  the  nonconformist 
in  religion,  but  all  nonconformists  alike.  The 
nonconformist  in  hats  is  liable  to  be  stared  at 
in  the  street;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
overhear  the  remarks  of  irreverent  urchins 
as  he  passes  by.  The  nonconformist  in  poli- 
tics has  his  own  annoyances:  Peel  had  hard 
words  and  ungenerous  insinuations  to  bear 
when  he  split  with  his  party.  The  noncon- 
formist, if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  men,  will 
expect  some  little  trouble  and  misrepresenta- 
tion to  fall  to  his  lot,  and  he  will  not  care  to 
make  a  noise  about  it.  If  the  path  of  the 
nonconformist  were  perfectly  smooth,  what 
merit  would  there  be  in  his  nonconformity  ? 

Several  essays  in  Shirley's  book,  other  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  are  of  great  merit, 
especially 'The  Last  Word  on  Lord  Macau- 
lay,'  which  indicates  with  clearness  the  limi- 
tations and  defects  of  the  great  writer — 
altogether  the  best  piece  of  critical  writing 
which  he  has  produced.  'Terra  Santa;  a 
Peep  into  Italy,'  contains  reading  of  the 
pleasantest  kind  ;  and  the  allusions  it  contains 
to  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Browning  are 
characteristic — for,  after  all,  this  writer  sees 
the  world  clearest  through  the  window  of 
books.  On  whatever  subject  he  writes,  you 
are  sure  to  come  into  contact  with  the  writers 
he  most  admires.  In  'Nngse  Critics'  Shir- 
ley touches  on  inany  subjects,  and  always 
with  grace  and  true  literary  skill ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  like  him  best  '  at  the  sea- 
siile  : '  his  vagrant,  desultory,  yet  always 
pleasant  and  picturesque  vein,  flows  freest 
when  he  has  the  eastern  coast  to  deal  with — 
the  sea  and  the  sea-fowl.  He  is  always  at 
his  best  when  out  of  doors. 

A.  K.  H.  B.  gathered  his  reputation  in 
Fraser  ;  is,  we  understand,  exceedingly  popu- 
lar in  England,  and  prodigiously  so  across  the 
Atlantic.  That  this  popularity  arises  from  a 
certain  merit  discoverable  in  his  Essays,  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  matter  of  question  ;  he 
is  an  exceedingly  clever  writer,  he  has  a 
happy  knack  of  putting  things,  he  is  always 
readable.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain by  what  charm  he  leads  us  along  his 
pajes.  One  only  feels  that  the  charm  exists. 
A.  K,  H.  B.  is  as  egotistical  as  Montaigne,  but 
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in  no  otlier  particular  does  lie  resemble  Liiii. 
There  is  gieat  sameness  in  his  papers  :  read- 
ing them  is  like  walking  on  an  American 
prairie  ;  green  undulation  follows  on  green 
undulation,  beginning  nowhere,  ending  no- 
where, without  prospect,  without  outlook. 
He  starts  on  bis  subject  without  a  pocket 
compass,  and  after  a  long  circuit  he  arrives 
at  the  place  from  which  he  set  out ;  and  the 
■worst  is,  he  arrives  as  enipt3'-handed  as  when 
he  started.  He  could  perform  the  feat  of 
voyaging  round  the  world,  and  bringing  home 
nothing.  A  great  element  of  success  in  a 
writer  is  peculiarit}',  and  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  his 
peculiarities.  Once  possessed  of  an  idea,  he 
can  make  it  go  farther  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Give  him  a  bit  of  gold,  and  no 
man  living  will  beat  it  out  into  a  broader  and 
thinner  leaf.  Mount  him  on  a  platitude,  and 
he  will  make  it  carry  him  across  a  county. 
In  his  Essays  he  laughs  occasionally  at  Mr. 
Martin  Far<_juhar  Tupper ;  but  he  is  related 
to  the  body  of  contemporary  prose  very  much 
as  Mr.  Tupper  is  related  to  the  body  of  con- 
temporary verse,  and  the  popularity  of  each 
arises  from  similar  causes.  For  the  mass  of 
readers  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  feel  that  they 
are  as  wise  as  the  author  they  are  reading, 
and  the  mass  of  A.  K.  H.  B.'s  readers  are 
made  happv  in  this  way. 

A.  K.  11.  B.  is  an  egotist ;  he  is  continually 
writing  about  his  essays,  his  sermons,  his 
methods  of  composition,  his  garden,  his 
children,  his  man-servant — if  that  functionary 
dips  furtively  into  Fr(iscr''s  Ma;iazitie  when 
liis  master  is  done  with  it,  he  must  be  grati- 
fied by  the  manifold  recognition  of  his  ex- 
istence— his  own  horses,  or  the  horses  of  his 
friends.  Now,  to  egotism  in  itself  no  man 
will  object,  provided  the  egotist  is  great  or 
peculiar.  We  never  weary  of  Montaigne  or 
of  Charles  Lamb  when  they  are  speaking 
about  themselves.  Unhappily,  howevei-, 
A.  K.  11.  B.  is  neither  great  nor  peculiar  ;  he  is 
simply  a  clever,  fluent  man,  well  read  up  in 
current  liteiature,  conversant  with  its  'slang,' 
in  the  dexterous  use  of  which  one-half  of  his 
smartness  consists,  perfectly  ready  to  kick  a 
man  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  kick  him — 
witness  his  freijuent  sneers  at  Mr.  Tupper  and 
Mr.  Wurdi/ — and  who  can  prattle  in  a  plea- 
sant way  enough  'Concerning  llurry  and 
Leisure,'  'Tidiness,'  and  certain  '  Blisters  of 
Humanity.'  Egotism  of  the  light,  trifling 
kind,  which  A.  K.  U.  B.  indulges  in,  is  apt 
to  weary  one  after  a  little.  After  a  very  little 
while  one  gets  irritated  at  his  familiar,  hail- 
fellow-well-met,  dawdling,  sauntering  ways, 
disgusted  rather  with  his  man-servant  and 
horses,  and  a  little  inclined  to  request  him, 
in  a  somewhat  peremptory  manner,  to  say  his 
say  'concerning'  whatever  subject  he  may 


have  in  hand,  in  a  direct,  straiglitforward 
fashion,  and  have  done.  He  cannot,  without 
protest,  be  permitted  to  take  the  airs  of  a 
Montaigne.  If  he  writes  '  Concerning  the 
Paring  of  Nails,'  let  him  discuss  the  general 
subject  with  what  light  may  be  given  him, 
and  cease  to  linger  so  lovingly  over  his  own. 
And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  A.  K.  11.  B.'s  Essays.  He  writes  for  the 
most  part  with  grace  and  purity  ;  he  pos- 
sesses fancy,  liveliness,  and  his  papers  have 
now  and  again  touches  of  shrewdness,  in- 
sight, and  common  sense.  If  some  savage 
critic  would  but  lay  hold  of  him,  whip  the 
pestilent  coxcombry  out  of  him,  he  would 
do  the  world  some  service,  and  confer  on 
A.  K.  II.  B.  himself  the  greatest  benefit  he  will 
ever  receive  from  a  fellow-mortal.  For  in 
him  the  elements  of  an  excellent  writer  do 
incontestably  exist.  He  possesses  '  faculties' 
which,  hitherto,  'he  hath  not  used,'  (A  only 
in  a  perfunctory  way  and  at  long  intervals. 
He  can  be  direct,  suggestive,  pathetic  even, 
when  he  chooses,  but  the  misfortune  is  he  so 
seldom  chooses.  The  best  thing  wdiich  he 
has  written  is  a  little  paper  entitled 'Gone,' 
absolutely  without  grimace  or  wilful  irrele- 
vance, and  into  the  pathetic  undertone  of 
which  neither  himself,  nor  liis  garden,  nor 
his  next  Sunday's  sermon,  nor  even  his  .man- 
servant, does  for  one  moment  intrude.  In 
the  following  passage  A.  K.  H.  B.  is  at  his 
best,  peiliaps  : — 

'Every  one  knows  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
about  TTie  Last.  It  is,  of  cours;^,  a  question  of 
in<'iviiliial  associations,  and  how  it  may  strike 
different  minds ;  but  I  stand  up  for  the  unri- 
valled reach  and  pathos  of  the  short  word  Gone. 

'It  is  cnricius,  tliat  the  saddest  and  must 
touching  (.f  human  lliuughts,  when  we  run  it  up 
to  its  simplest  form,  is  of  so  homely  a  thing  as  a 
material  ohjeot  existing  in  a  certain  s[  ace,  and 
then  removing  fmni  that  space  to  another.  7%at 
is  the  essential  iden  of  Ooiie. 

'  Yet,  in  the  commonest  way,  there  is  soine- 
tiiing  touching  in  that;  something  touching  in 
the  sight  of  vacant  space,  once  filled  by  almost 
anj'thing.  You  feel  a  blanknessin  the  landscape 
where  a  tree  is  gone  that  you  have  known  all 
your  hfe.  You  are  consoinus  of  a  vague  sense 
of  something  Licking  wliei-e  even  a  post  is  pulled 
up  that  you  remember  always  in  the  centre  of  a 
certain  tii-ld.  You  fee!  this  yet  more  when  some 
familiar  piece  of  furniture  is  taken  away  from  a 
room  which  yon  know  well.  Here  that  clumsy 
easy-chair  used  to  stand  :  and  it  is  gone.  You 
feel  yourself  an  interlofier,  stauding  in  the  space 
where  it  stood  so  long.  It  touches  you  still 
more  to  look  st  the  empty  chair  whicli  you  re- 
member so  often  filled  by  one  who  will  never 
fill  it  more.  You  stand  in  a  large  niihvay  station : 
you  have  come  to  see  a  train  depart.  There  is 
a  great  bustle  on  the  platform,  and  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  human  life,  and  of  the  interests 
and  Cares  of  human  life,  in   those   twelve   Op 
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fourteen  carriages,  and  filling  tlmt  little  space 
between  the  rails.  You  stand  by  and  watch  the 
warm  interiors  of  the  carriages,  looking  so  large 
and  so  full,  and  as  if  they  had  so  much  in  them. 
There  are  people  of  every  kind  of  aspect,  chil- 
dren and  old  folk,  multitudes  of  railway  rugs,  of 
carpet  bags,  of  portmanteaus,  of  parcels,  of 
newspapers,  of  books,  of  magazines.  At  length 
you  liear  the  last  bell ;  then  comes  that  silent 
steady  pull,  which  is  always  striking,  though 
seen  ever  so  often.  The  train  glides  away  :  it  is 
gone.  You  stand  and  look  vaoantl_y  at  the  place 
where  it  was.  How  little  the  space  looks:  how 
blank  the  air!  There  are  tlie  two  rails,  just 
four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  apart ;  liow 
close  together  they  lo(dc  !  Y'ou  can  hardly  think 
that  there  was  so  much  of  life,  and  of  the  inte- 
rests of  life,  in  so  little  room.  You  feel  the 
power  upon  the  average  human  being  of  the 
simple,  commonplace  fact,  that  something  has 
been  here,  and  is  gone.' 

There  is  not  very  much  in  this,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  nicely  felt;  and  the  illustration,  if  fami- 
liar at  all,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  all.  Most 
of  us  have  seen  a  railway  train  depart,  and 
when  nothing  remains  but  hare  rails  and 
empty  space,  have  been  conscious,  in  an  ob- 
sctire  way,  of  the  subtly  miiifjled  strangeness 
and  regret  which  A.  Iv.  H.  B.  so  tenderly 
indicates. 

Mr.  Patterson's  '  Essays  in  Ilistory  and 
Art,'  contain  less  of  the  personal  element 
than  the  writings  of  Shirley  or  A.  K.  H.  B., 
and  arc  on  that  account  perhaps  less  interest- 
ing. We  hear  nothing  of  his  peculiar  moods, 
of  the  house  he  lives  in,  or  the  place  he  visits. 
He  does  not  begin  a  paper  on  the  banks  of  a 
trouting  stream,  or  seated  on  the  parapet  of 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  with  his  legs  dangling 
over,  like  Shirley  ;  nor  does  he  haunt  stables, 
and  make  a  writing-desk  of  a  horse's  face, 
like  A.  K.  II.  B.  He  lias  nothing  of  the  light- 
ness, jauntiness,  and  holiday  feeling  of  these 
gentlemen.  He  means  work;  he  desires  to 
inform  rather  than  to  amuse.  The  more  im- 
portant papers  in  the  volume — on  the  '  Eth- 
nology of  Europe,'  '  Our  Indian  Empire,' '  The 
National  Life  of  China,'  '  India,  its  Castes  and 
Creeds ' — are  laboriously  and  solidly  done. 
Into  these  Essays  he  has  gathered  the  pith 
and  essence  of  many  books ;  and  to  people 
wishing  to  be  informed  on  these  matters,  we 
do  not  know  a  volume  more  entirely  to  be 
recommended  than  Mr.  Patterson's.  The 
style  is  always  clear,  if  at  times  a  little  ornate ; 
and  evidences  of  a  conscientiousness  and  care 
are  everywhere  manifest.  Mr.  Patterson, 
when  he  has  a  solid,  useful  information  sub- 
ject on  hand,  is  at  his  best.  Certain  of  the 
lighter  papers — as,  for  instance,  'Youth  and 
Summer,'  'Genius  and  Liberty' — are  spoiled 
by  an  Asiatic  floridity  of  taste.  A  passage 
like  the  following  rather  provokes  a  smile  in 
the  judicious : — 


'  But  the  genius  of  Greece  is  rising  in  beauty 
everywhere  on  land  and  sea — the  blue  jiEgean, 
gemmed  with  the  "sparkling  Cyclades,"  bearing, 
like  floating  flower-basket-,  the  i>les  of  Greece 
on  its  calm  surface.     On  the  lovt-ly  hay-indented 
shores  of  b)na,  where  the  vines  are  trailing  in 
festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  lighting  the  emerald 
woods  with    their   purple    elustirs,  sits   merry 
Anacreon,  singing  of  love  and  wine  in  undoing 
strains.    Light-hearted  old  man,  sing  (m\ — until, 
in  luckless  hoar,  the  choking  grapestone  end  at 
once  thy  lays,  thy  loves,  and  thy  life.     The  lofty 
!  strains  of  Alo^us  and  Simonides  make  the  jEgean 
I  sliores  to  re-echo  their  undying  hatred  of  a  ty- 
rannic power ;  while  on  her  Lesbian  isle,  hapless 
Sappho,  weary  of  a  fame  that  cannot  bring  her 
j  love,  leaps  from  the  clifts  of  Leucus  into  the  sea, 
I  but  lives  fcir  ever  in  her  country's  memory  as  the 
I  Tenth  Muse.' 

'  This  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  con- 
vulses the  debating  societies  of  young  men 
in  their  teens,  and  the  frequency  of  its  ap- 
pearance in  these  Essays  proves  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson retains  in  middle  life  all  the  juvenility 
and  freshness  of  his  youthful  spirit. 

It  is  with  a  certain  proud  sorrow  that  we 
regard  '  Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,'  by 
Hugh  Miller.  Six  years  have  passed  since 
the  writer  was  borne  to  his  grave,  and  his 
place  in  literature  is  as  well  defined  now  as 
it  was  on  the  day  in  which  he  was  laid  in 
the  Grange ;  and  future  years,  with  a  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  their  task,  will  keep  clear 
from  all  intrusion  Miller's  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country.  The  British  Valhalla 
will  be  crowded  indeed  when  room  cannot 
be  found  for  him.  Miller  was  not  only  an 
accomplished  journalist  and  able  geologist,  a 
writer  singularly  acute  and  picturesque,  but 
he  was  something  beyond  all  these — a  great 
man.  He  possessed,  in  some  degree,  that 
largeness  of  limb  and  majesty  of  mental  linea- 
ment, which  distinguished  Burns  and  Scott, 
Chalmers  and  John  Wilson.  He  came  up 
from  the  red  sandstone  quarries  of  Cromarty 
into  his  fame,  as  Burns  came  into  his  from 
the  Ayrshire  harvest  fields.  Scotland  is  proud 
to  think  that  she  is  peculiarly  the  mother  of 
such  men ;  and  if  Burns  was  her  first-born 
and .  greatest,  Hugh  Miller  was  her  second, 
and  only  in  stature  a  little  lower  than  the 
first.  The  present  volume  of  Essays  is  en- 
tirely selected  from  the  file  of  the  'Witness 
newspaper  ;  consequently  it  does  not  so  much 
represent  Miller  at  his  best,  as  in  his  usual 
working  attire.  These  papers  were  not  writ- 
ten by  him  with  a  view  to  separate  publica- 
tioti ;  they  were  composed  in  his  usual  course 
of  duty  as  a  journalist ;  and  as  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, their  concision,  their  wit,  their,  fancy, 
their  richness  of  sentence,  were  quite  wonder- 
ful. The  opening  Essay  on  '  The  New  Year,' 
is  an  exquisite  poem.     The  visit  of  her  Ma- 
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jesty  to  Edinbiirgli  in  1842  was  an  interest- 
ing event,  Init  it  is  doubly  so  when  we  see  it 
tbiough  tlie  mediuni  of  Mr.  Miller's  graphic 
and  picturesque  prose.  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences— so  exquisite  in  their  natural  analogies 
— of  the  article  entitled  'The  Echoes  of  the 
World,'  an  article  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  have  the  truest 
poetrj  as  well  as  the  most  impressive  state- 
ment of  fact : — 

'  Has  the  reader  ever  heard  a  piece  of  heavy 
ordnance  fired  amid  the  mountains  of  our  coun- 
try? First,  there  is  tlie  ear-stuuning;  report  of 
the  piece  itself, — -the  prime  mover  of  tliose  airy 
nndulatiuns  that  travel  outwards,  circle  beyond 
circle,  towards  the  far  horizon  ;  then  some  hoary 
precipice,  that  rises  tall  and  solemn  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  tiikes  up  the  sound,  and 
it  comes  rolling  back  from  its  rough  front,  in 
thunder,  like  a  giant  wave  flung  far  seaward 
from  the  rock  against  which  it  has  broken  ;  then 
some  more  distant  hill  becomes  vocal,  and  then 
another,  and  auotlier,  and  anon  another;  and 
then  there  is  a  flight  pause,  as  if  all  were  over — 
the  undulations  are  travelling  unbroken  along 
some  flat  moor  or  across  some  expansive  lake, 
or  over  some  deep  valley,  filled,  haply,  by  some 
long,  wide,  and  roaring  arm  of  the  sea;  and  then 
the  more  remote  mountains  lift  up  their  voices 
in  mysterious  luutterings,  now  lower,  now  louder, 
now  more  abrupt,  anon  more  prolonged,  each  as 
it  recedes  taking  up  the  tale  in  closer  succession 
to  the  one  that  had  previously  spoken,  till  al  length 
their  distinct  utterances  are  lost  in  one  low  con- 
tinuous Sound,  that  at  last  dies  out  amid  the 
shattered  peaks  of  the  desert  wilderness,  and 
unbroken  stillness  settles  over  the  scene  as  at 
first.  Through  a  scarcely  voluntary  exertion  of 
analogy  and  comparison,  so  natural  to  the  human 
mind  that  it  converts  all  the  existences  of  the 
physical  world  into  forms  and  expressions  of  the 
world  intellectual,  we  liave  oftener  than  once 
thought  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  attendant 
results  as  strikingly  representative  of  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  Chalmers.  It  is  an  event 
which  has,  we  find,  rendered  vocal  the  echoes 
of  the  world,  and  they  are  still  returning  u[)on 
us,  after  measured  intervals,  according  to  the 
distances.' 

This  is  wonderful  writing;  and  when  Mil- 
ler proceeds  to  complete  his  analogy  by  de- 
scribing how,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  there  came  back  liere,  in  a  murmur  of 
grief  and  admiration,  the  report  of  the  death 
of  Cb aimers,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singu- 
larly grand  and  complete.  It  is  contem- 
plated, we  notice  from  the  preface,  that, 
should  the  present  collection  of  Essays  meet 
with  success,  other  and  similar  volumes  may 
be  gathered  from  the  file  of  the  Witness 
Of  the  success  of  the  book  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  so  tbat  we  presume  we  may 
soon  look  for  a  second  volume,  or  perhaps  for 
a  third. 


Art.  VI. — -Life  of  the  Right  Honourahle  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  By  Earl  Stanhope,  author  of 
the  '  History  of  England  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht.'     4  vols.     London,  1861-62. 

The  scope  and  purport  of  this  work  is  to 
achieve  the  apotheosis  of  its  hero,  and  misre-" 
present  and  caricature  his  rivals  and  his  op- 
ponents. Such  a  mode  of  writing  tends  to 
bring  biography  into  discredit.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  are  all  born  to  be  Boswells  in  a 
greater  or  less  detjree.  And  scarcely  any  one 
would  be  led  to  write  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
memory  he  did  not  cherish.  But  there  is  a 
manifest  distinction  between  this  venial  pre- 
dilection and  Lord  Stanhope's  indiscriminate 
praise  of  whatever  Pitt  does,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate censure  of  whatever  Pitt's  opponents  do. 
The  mass  of  readers  are  not  imbued  with  the 
sympathies  of  party  ;  and  they  are  still  less 
connected  with  the  traditions  of  party.  They 
therefore  cannot  understand  why  facts  and 
reasonings  should  be  distorted,  in  order  to 
fight  over  again  battles  that  are  three  gene- 
rations old.  When  they  repeatedly  see  the 
opponents  of  Pitt  condemned  in  one  place 
for  actions  identical  with  those  for  which  Pitt 
himself  is  applauded  in  another  place,  they 
simply  witness  the  destruction  of  the  biogra- 
pher's credit.  They  may  acknowledge  that 
professed  apologists  and  literary  partisans  are 
inevitable,  as  heralds  and  pursuivants  once 
were  nccessarj';  but  they  cannot  look  upon 
these  men  as  approaching  to  the  fidelity  or 
the  dignity  of  historians. 

Lord  Stanhope  possessed  uniisual  facilities 
for  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  He  had  ob- 
tained an  extensive  correspondence  of  and 
concerning  Pitt,  which  would  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  many  writers.  This  correspondence 
constitutes  the  main  value  of  his  book.  He 
had  also  been  the  annalist  of  the  seventy  years 
preceding  Pitt's  first  Administration — from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  United  States  in  1783.  That 
book,  indeed,  had  no  claim  to  the  ambitious 
title  of  a  '  History  of  England,'  by  which  Lord 
Stanhope  named  it.  It  was  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  '  facts,'  on  the  wjiole  tolerably  faith- 
ful, of  remarks  which  implied  a  highly  respect- 
able understanding,  and  of  extracts  from  news- 
papers and  other  writings,  thrown  into  the 
text,  not  inapposite,  though  neither  digested 
nor  condensed.  And  Lord  Stanhope  was 
better  acquainted  than  most  men  with  the 
leaders  of  the  generation  that  linked  Pitt's 
days  with  ours. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  those  advantages,  the  de- 
sign of  this  bool;:  and  the  sources  of  its  infor- 
mation are  equally  in  fault.  What  we  wanted 
was  a  life  of  Pitt — not  a  mere  chronicle  of  his 
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Cabinet,  or  a  series  of  parliamentary  skctclies. 
No  doubt,  tlie  life  of  one  who  was  I'riine  Mi- 
nister during  near  twenty  years  must  form 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  political  biogra- 
phy. But  there  is  little  attempt  in  this  work 
to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  Pitt 
iudividually.  Much,  too,  is  quite  irrelevant ; 
as,  for  example,  an  elaborate  account  of  Tra- 
falgar, which  was  already  much  bettor  written 
in  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  And  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  this 
work  affects  to  be  biographical,  it  is  not  trust- 
worthy. Most  of  what  concerns  Pitt  himself 
is  taken  from  Bishop  Tomline,  whose  work 
is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  imposture  in  the 
English  language.  The  Bishop  was  rarely 
believed  in  his  own  day ;  and  his  book  is,  ex- 
cepting by  Lord  Stanhope,  universally  reject- 
ed now.  Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Stanhope 
does  not  know  this  ? 

There  is  another  characteristic  in  which 
this  book  has  still  more  surprised  us.  Lord 
Stanhope,  through  the  great  indulgence  of  his 
critics,  has  been  accounted  painstaking  and 
laborious.  Yet  this  '  Life  '  abounds  with 
blunders  in  matters  of  fact.  We  will  give  a 
few  examples  out  of  many.  The  ground  of 
Fox's  resignation,  on  Lord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July  1782,  is  grossly  misstated. 
The  misstatement  is  of  course  unintentional, 
though  it  serves  the  congenial  aim  of  dis- 
paraging Fox.  We  read  it  in  vol.  i.,  p.  78, 
that  Fox  resigned  through  disappointed  am- 
bition, and  simply  because  Lord  Shelburne 
became  Premier.     Here  is  the  passage  : — 

'  His  M.'ijfsty  sent  for  Lord  Shelluirne,  and 
offered  him  the  vacant  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  LurJ  Slielburne  accepted  tlie  oft'er. 
Most  of  the  otlier  Miuisters  acquie.soed  in  it ;  but 
Fox  was  fully  determined  not  to  bear  the  do- 
minion of  his  rival.' 

After  adding  that  Fox  and  Cavendish  wished 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Lord- 
Lientenant  of  L'elaud,  Premier,  Lord  Stan- 
hope proceeds : — • 

'Portland  was  in  all  jioiats  the  very  counter- 
part of  Rockingham.  Like  liiin,  he  was  a  man 
of  high  birth,  princely  fortune,  honourable  cha- 
racter, nervous  shyness,  and  very  nioderate  abi- 
lities. It  was  plainly  desifzned  that  Fox's  own 
pre-eminent  abilities  should  govern  the  country 
under  his  Grace's  name.' 

Lord  Staidiope  adds  that  Fox  urged  the 
King  to  revoke  his  appointment  of  Shel- 
burne. 

The  truth  is  as  much  the  reverse  as  pos- 
sible. It  appears  froin  the  Buckingham 
Correspondence,  as  well  as  from  other  autho- 
rities hardly  less  conclusive,  that  when  Fox 
and  his  friends  found  the  Premiership  dis- 
posed of,  they  took  it  so  temperately,  in  spite 


of  the  irritation  which  the  King's  manceuvre 
had  provoked,  that  they  next  asked  the 
King's  perinission  to  nominate  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  which  Lord  Shelburno's 
promotion  had  left  vacant.  Lord  Temple 
states,  in  a  letter  contained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Buckingham  Correspondence, 
that  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  actually 
named  by  Fox's  party  as  the  person  on  whom 
the  King  was  to  be  advised  to  confer  the 
Secretaryship  of  State.  Fox  wax,  therefore, 
perfectly  willing  to  serve  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne. It  was  not  until  they  were  refused 
on  both  appointments  that  they  resigned. 
Neither  did  they  urge  the  King  to  revoke 
the  gift  of  the  Treasury  to  Shelburne  ;  for 
they  clearly  came  prepared  with  the  alterna- 
tive to  nominate  to  the  other  Secretaryship. 
The  fact,  which  Lord  Stanhope  disguises,  is, 
that  the  Eockingham  Cabinet  was  formed  of 
two  hostile  parties,  and  built  up  on  a  conflict 
of  forces,  which  both  had  found  it  as  neces- 
sary to  balance  before,  as  they  did  after.  Lord 
Eockingham  died.  We  refer  Lord  Stanhope 
to  Fox's  Correspondence  in  the  Buckingham 
Collection,  while  he  was  still  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Aff"airs.  It  there  appears  that  Shel- 
buriic,  wdiile  his  colleague  under  Lord  Eock- 
ingham, was  clandestinely  emploved  by  the 
King  to  intrigue  at  Paris  against  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  for  a  general  peace,  which 
Fox  was  conducting  in  the  name  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  rupture  between  Fox  and 
Shelburne  was  thus  on  the  verge  of  taking 
place  during  Lord  Rockingham's  lifetime. 
No  one  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  Fox  was 
justified  in  resisting  the  absolutism  of  Shel- 
burne in  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Stanhope,  having  thus  misconstrued 
the  ground  of  Fox's  resignation,  next  affects 
to  describe  Fox  as  being  in  a  neai'ly  isolated 
position.  He  says  that  'most  of  the  other 
Ministers  acquiesced'  in  Shelburue's  appoirit- 
ment.  But  the  fact  is,  that  while  four  peers 
stood  by  Lord  Shelburne,  there  were  no  less 
than  eleven  resii/iialioits.  Here  are  the  names : 
Fox,  Duke  of  I'ortland,  Burke,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  Sheridan,  Lord  Eobert  Spencer, 
Lord  Dungannon,  Lord  Althorp,  Lee,  Mon- 
tague, and  Townshend.  It  is  possible  for  a 
statement  of  fact  to  bo  barely  true,  and  the 
inference  founded  upon  it  to  be  altogether 
false.  What  Lord  Stanhope  here  states  is 
just  within  the  limits  of  truth,  inasmuch  as 
the  Cabinet  was  formed  almost  entirely  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  but  two  '  Ministers' 
- — Fox  and  Cavendish — were  chosen  from  the 
Commons.  But  the  fact  that  the  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  retired,  and  that 
there,  were  eleven  resignations,  is  carefully 
suppressed. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  had  certainly  no 
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striking  ability.  But  wliile  Lord  Stanbope 
decries  hiiu  iu  1782,  as  a  Wliig  Minister,  be 
extols  bill)  as  a  Tory  Minister  in  1800. 

Tbis  is  but  an  instance  taken  at  tlie  ontsot 
of  the  work.  We  migbt  quote  very  many 
sucb  misapjjrcbensions.  Tluis,  at  p.  21.3  of 
tbe  same  volume,  Sir  Lloyd  Kcnyon  is  de- 
scribed as  raised  per  solium  from  tbe  office 
of  Solicitor-General  to  tbe  Mastcrsbip  of  tbe 
Rolls;  tbougb  it  is  well  known  that  Sir 
Lloyd  Kenyon  beld  tbe  office  of  Attorney- 
General  for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  a 
very  important  juncture.  Again,  at  p.  3.31, 
wbere  tbe  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  discussed,  tbe  Royal 
Marriage  Act  is  described  as  an  absolute  bar 
to  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  Prince  with  any  one 
but  a  princess  of  tbe  blood  ;  whereas  tbe 
Royal  Marriage  Act  simply  made  tbe  validity 
of  the  marriaoe  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  with 
a  lady  not  of  the  blood  dependent  upon  tbe 
sanction  of  tbe  Crown.  So  also,  among 
minor  mistakes,  we  read  (vol.  i.,  p.  401)  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Prime  Minister  in 
November  18.35  ;  whereas  be  bad  then 
alread}-  resigned  seven  months,  having  been 
appointed  in  December  1834.  In  vol.  iii., 
p.  375,  there  is  a  mistake  of  no  less  than 
L.l 8,000,000  in  tbe  addition  made  to  the 
funded  debt  in  1802,  as  Lord  Stanhope's  own 
figures  evince.  In  vol.  iv.,  p.  228,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  is  described  as  heiress  pre- 
sumptive to  tbe  throne,  while  she  was  simply 
heiress  apparent  of  tbe  heir  apparent.  At 
p.  96  of  the  same  volume.  Lord  Stanhope 
describes  it  as  being  seriously  contemplated 
to  inscribe  the  words  '  Retained  for  tbe  de- 
fence,' on  the  banner  of  tbe  Volunteers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court.  Everyone  else  knows 
that  tbis  was  an  idle  jest.  We  take  these 
instances  at  random,  to  show  that  no  implicit 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  Lord  Stanhope's 
assertions  of  fact. 

But  if  they  are  not  enough  for  the  purpose, 
there  are  plenty  of  others.  These  are  not 
all,  nor  nearly  all.  Thus,  again,  as  tbe  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  shows,  Lord 
Stanhope  wholly  misconceives  tbe  ground  on 
which  the  marriage  of  Pitt  with  Eleanor 
Eden  fell  through.  Pitt  having  quarrelled  at 
a  later  period  with  Lord  Auckland  (Lady 
Eleanor's  father),  it  becomes  Lord  Stanhope's 
congenial  task  to  prove  that  Lord  Auckland 
was  in  tbis  matter  influenced  by  unworthy 
considerations.  He  begins  by  stating  tbe 
disparity  of  age  between  Pitt  and  Miss  Eden 
was  only  eight  years.  On  tbe  contrary,  the 
disparity  amounted  to  eighteen  years,  tbe  for- 
mer being  born  in  1759,  the  latter  in  1777. 
Tbe  Bishop,  moreover,  shows  (Auckland 
Correspondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  415,  etc.)  that 
Lord  Auckland  had  readily  consented  to  the 


marriage,  and  that  it  was  broken  off  through 
Pitt's  own  sense  of  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. Tbe  ground  on  which  the  corre- 
spondence, touching  tbe  intended  marriage, 
has  been  kept  back,  is  also  mistaken  by  Lord 
Stanhope.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  right 
reverend  prelate  who  has  edited  tbe  Auck- 
land Papers,  for  pointing  out  a  much  more 
important  historical  blunder.  Lord  Stanhope, 
in  his  indiscriminate  zeal  favourably  to  con- 
trast Pitt  with  all  his  contemporaries,  cen- 
sures the  Austrian  Government  for  having 
annexed  Conde  and  Valenciennes  perma- 
nently to  the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  1793, 
instead  of  deferring  to  the  temperate  and 
wise  advice  of  Pitt  to  retain  them  oidy  dur- 
ing hostilities  with  France.  But  the  Bishop 
points  out  that  the  Austrian  Government 
adopted  this  violent  course  in  express  com- 
pliance with  the  impolitic  counsels  of  Pitt 
liimself.  So,  again.  Lord  Staidiope  describes 
General  Alava,  who  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  as  having  been  a  general  officer 
in  command  of  land  forces  embarked  on 
board  the  combined  fleet  that  fought  at  Tra- 
falgar. He  was  then,  on  the  contrarv,  an  ad- 
miral, and  jn  command  of  the  Spanish 
squadron.  Among  petty  inaccuracies,  we 
are  told  (vol.  ii.,  p.  241)  that  Lord  Howe 
brought  back  only  five  prizes  after  tbe  battle 
of  tbe  first  of  June.  Tbe  exact  number  was 
six  (James'  Naval  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  169). 
So  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  345,  Lord  Stanhope  states 
that  Parliament  voted  for  Lord  Nelson's  fa- 
mil}',  on  his  death  in  1805,  a  sum  of 
L.lb0,O0O,  and  a  pension  of  L.6000  a  year. 
The  exact  grant — as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  II. 
Nicolas'  '  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Viscount 
Nelson' — was  L.l 29,000,  and  a  pension  of 
L.5000  a  year. 

Even  assuming  that  tbis  book  may  yet 
survive  among  a  declining  circle  of  Tory  po- 
liticians, there  is  much  to  be  struck  out, 
even  wbere  tbe  author  does  not  actually  mis- 
lead. It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  trumpery, 
and  even  of  old  trumpery.  Thus  we  find  the 
story  which  has  been  in  every  one's  mouth 
from  that  day  to  this,  of  Home  Tooke,  when 
arraigned,  saying  to  Erskine,  '  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  won't  plead  my  own  cause ;'  and  of 
Erskine's  reply,  '  You'll  be  hanged  if  you  do.' 
There  are  such  trite  quotations,  at  full  length, 
as  '  a  king  sate  on  tbe  rocky  brow,'  etc. 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  78),  '  Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  ban- 
ners wave,'  etc.  (vol.  iii.,  p.  256)  ;  which  has 
long  degenerated  into  a  young  lady's  song. 
So  LordStanhope  thinks  it  needful  to  refute 
tbe  idle  story  that  Dumourier,  who  enjoyed 
a  pension  from  the  British  Government,  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsula;  and  the  absurd  expec- 
tation   that    litt,   when   at  Walmer,    would 
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witness  our  oporations  against  Boulogne.  If 
this  book  should  ever  reach  another  edition, 
we  trust  that  the  author  will  expunge  the 
puerile  satire  that  is  contained  in  his  answer 
to  the  well-founded  criticisms  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  on  Pitt's  domestic  administration. 
Lord  Stanhope  says  that  '  he  does  not  con- 
ceive the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt  involved  in  every 
act  of  every  magistrate  or  of  every  judge; 
and  that  be  does  not  even  think  it  bound  up 
with  all  the  judicial  decisions  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Loughborough'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  187).  There 
is  something  flippant  in  this  attempt  to  brush 
aside  the  temperate  criticisms  of  so  great  a 
writer  as  Lord  Macaulay.  It  is  certainly  not 
by  this  sort  of  vindication  that  Pitt's  fame 
will  be  saved.  We  would  also  draw  Lord 
Stanhope's  attention  to  such  false  metaphors 
as  '  implanting  a  chimera,'  or  '  a  feeling  of 
attaohment  glowing  beneath  a  satirical  vein.' 
Such  expressions  may  possibly  be  intelligible, 
but  they  scarcely  become  the  '  Historian  of 
England.' 

It  is  hardly  less  strange  to  find  a  man 
of  letters  falling  into  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing the  authorship  of  Junius  so  far  settled 
as  to  enable  him  to  state  (vol.  iii.,  p.  355) 
what  the  author  of  Junius  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  180L  He  refers,  no  doubt, 
to  Philip  Francis  ;  the  evidence,  however,  of 
the  elder  Lord  Temple's  authorship  is  at 
least  equally  strong  ;  and  it  happens  that 
the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  the  author 
of  Junius  are  generally  ascribed  to  Sheri- 
dan. We  are  surprised  also  to  find  Lord 
Stanhope  misinterpreting  the  fable  of  Jove 
and  Dlinae,  and  describing  certain  lines  of  , 
Silius  Italicus  (vol.  i.,  p.  142) — of  which  we 
will  copy  one  for  an  example  : 

'  Implebit  terras  voce,  et  furialia  hella' — 

as  '  a  manifest  and  successful  imitation  of  the 
Virgilian  manner.'  We  greatly  doubt  if  any 
one  but  Lord  Stanhope  would  take  this 
hexameter  for  Virgil's. 

These  and  similar  mistakes  and  inele- 
gancies  may  be  removed.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  say  they  by  no  means  represent  the 
most  serious  of  Lord  Stanhope's  faults.  The 
chief  and  pervading  failure  of  this  book  lies 
in' the  obliquities  of  its  reasoning;  in  the 
unfair  spirit  in  which  almost  every  party 
question  is  discussed,  as  between  Pitt  and 
his  opponents  ;  in-  deductions  which  are 
logically  and  demonstrably  false  ;  and  in 
what  we  may  term  its  exaggeration  of  Bos- 
wellism.  This  ridiculous  travesty  of  truth 
is  the  more  wanton,  from  the  fact  that  Lord 
Stanhope  had  a  very  good  case  as  it  really 
stood.  The  public  at  th.is  day  are  generally 
agreed  that  Pitt,  with  all  his  defects,  was 
the   greatest   statesman    of  his  time.     They 


were  disposed  to  concur,  before  this  book 
appeared,  in  a  very  large  share  of  merit 
being  assigned  to  him.  But  as  their  admira- 
tion for  Pitt  was  an  admiration  without  bias, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  hold  that  white 
was  black,  and  black  white,  under  a  weak  and 
vapid  enthusiasm. 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  for  Lord  Stanhope 
to  declare  that  Pitt  was  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
baters and  the  most  trusted  Minister  of  his 
day  ; — Pitt  was  also  the  greatest  statesman 
that  any  age  ever  produced,  in  this  country 
at  least.  He  was  an  incomparable  financier; 
he  was  an  unrivalled  Minister  of  War ;  he 
was  lenient  in  his  domestic  administration  ; 
he  was  far-sighted  beyond  any  of  his  rivals  ; 
his  treatment  of  others  was  always  concili- 
atory, generous,  and  forbearing  ;  he  was  the 
only  man  to  seek  Catholic  emancipation 
aright  ;  and  to  complete  the  picture,  this 
man, — 

'  Qai  tria,  qui  septem,  qui  omne  scibile  novit,' — 

becomes  the  originator  of  steam  navigation 
also  1 

Let  us  see  how  all  these  positions  are  de- 
fended,— for  Lord  Stanhope  is  on  his  trial  as 
a  judge  of  historical  evidence.  With  the 
leading  divisions  of  Pitt's  administration,  and 
the  chief  incidents  of  Pitt's  character,  we 
shall  deal  presently,  and  in  some  detail.  Let 
us  first  glance  at  the  bias  in  which  these  sub- 
jects are  entered  upon.  Take  up  which 
volume  we  may,  the  spirit  of  the  partisan 
cqualh'  abounds.  We  have  opened  the 
fourth  volume,  at  the  page  which  records  the 
final  divergence  of  Pitt  from  Lord  Grenville, 
in  18U4.  Up  to  that  time,  the  latter  is 
spoken  of  with  just  admiration.  But  from 
this  moment  Lord  Grenville  is,  of  course,  dis- 
paraged. Accordingly,  the  activity  of  Pitt 
is  compared  with  the  alleged  slothfulness  of 
Grenville,  by  putting  into  factitious  contrast 
the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  inspecting  our  arma- 
ments, when  again  Prime  Minister  atid  dur- 
ing war,  m  August  1804;  and  the  conduct 
of  Grenville  in  remaining  at  Dropmore,  when 
out  of  office  and  during  peace,  m  April  1803! 
The  anachronism  of  sixteen  months,  and  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war,  office  and 
opposition,  go  for  nothing  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  commend  Pitt  and  to  dispa- 
rage an  o]iponcnt.  So,  again,  in  the  same 
volume,  infinite  credit  is  assigned  to  Pitt  for 
his  willingness — if  he  were  really  sincere — 
to  form  a  coalition  with  Fox  in  1804,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  risking  a  great  amount  of 
support  from  his  own  party.  Far,  however, 
was  Pitt  from  being  entitled  to  credit  for  self- 
denial  upon  this  score;  for  while  Lord  Stan- 
hope acknowledges  that  Pitt  was  still  resolved 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  to  place  Fox  in  a 
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subordinate  situation,  be  Las  probably  forgot- 
ten tbat  bi;  bas  reserved  for  tbe  aj)pendix  a 
letter  from  Pitt,  advocating  a  union  witb  Fox, 
on  tbese  unequal  terms,  upon  tbe  ground 
tbat  it  would  extinguisb  party  in  tbe  Ilouse 
of  Commons. 

The  claim  tbat  is  set  up  for  Pitt  as  tbe 
originator  of  steam  navigation  is  yet  more 
absurd.  A  former  Lord  Stanhope,  contem- 
porary and  kinsman  of  Pitt,  requested  the 
Admiralty,  then  beaded  by  Lord  Spencer,  to 
allow  a  certain  experiment  in  this  direction 
to  be  made.  Lord  Spencer  complied  ;  tbe 
expei'iment  was  made  ;  it  signally  failed  ;  and 
the  penalty  stipulated  in  the  bond,  signed  by 
Lord  Slanbope,  was  enforced.  This  is  lite- 
rally tbe  whole  of  the  evidence  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
401)  on  which  the  noble  author  bases  tbe 
flimsy  hypothesis,  '  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  tbe 
earliest  of  all  our  statesmen  in  office  who  dis- 
cerned, however  dimly  in  tbe  distance,  tbe 
coming  importance  of  steam  to  navigation  I ' 
There  is  not  a  letter,  nor  even  a  word,  to  in- 
dicate that  Pitt  was  ever  consulted  in  tbe 
matter.  Between  him  and  Lord  Stanhope 
(as  the  present  Earl  acknowledges)  there  was 
a  personal  estrangement ;  and  the  whole  cor- 
respondence— in  which  tbe  Admiralty  evinces 
no  leaning  whatever  until  after  tbe  experi- 
ment is  made — takes  place  between  tbe  pro- 
jector and  Lord  Spencer. 

Lord  Stanhope's  bete  noire  is  tbe  Whig 
party.  The  Whigs  of  1800  were  not,  per- 
haps, perfect.  To  some  extent,  eveiy  orga- 
nized political  aristocracy  must  be  illiberal. 
But  it  is  very  certain  tbat  tbe  Whigs  were 
incomparably  less  illiberal  than  tbe  Tories. 
They  were  a  highly-educated  aristocracy, 
which  the  Tories  generally  were  not.  Their 
leading  members  inc!vitably  bad  greater  terri- 
torial pretensions  than-  tbe  leading  members 
of  the  Tories,  because  they  represented  the 
oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  families. 
The  Tory  aristocracy,  in  fact,  as  it  existed  at 
the  death  of  Pitt,  was,  for  tbe  most  part,  tbe 
mere  creation  of  George  IIL  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  the  King  himself  was  to 
the  Tories  what  a  Marquis  of  Rockingham  or 
"a  Duke  of  I'ortland  was  to  the  Whigs.  Lord 
Stanhope  indignantly  demands  wbether  it 
was  '  to  be  borne,  in  a  free  countiy,  tbat  no 
man  but  tbe  heir  of  some  one  of  tbese  houses 
("  the  great  Whig  bouses")  should  ever  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  highest  place  in  public  af- 
fairs?' Surely  Lord  Stanhope  must  perceive 
that  the  question  may  be  thrown  back  upon 
him  with  at  least  ecpial  force  :  '  Was  it  any 
more  to  be  borne,  in  a  free  country,  that  one 
man,  who  happened  to  be  the  favourite  of  the 
Crown,  should  monopolize  its  government  ?* 
Pitt's  virtues  and  abilities  would  not  have 
maintained  him  Minister  without  the  aid  of 


the  Court.  Again,  Lord  Stanhope  complains 
that  Burke  and  Sheridan  were  '  not  deemed 
worthy'  to  sit  in  Lord  Eoekingbam's  Cabinet. 
Does  be  not  himself  tell  us  that  Pitt  also 
rarely  bad  but  one  commoner  for  a  colleague 
— Dundas  in  bis  first  Ministi'V,  and  Castle- 
reagh  in  bis  second  ?  It  would  be  just  as  true 
to  say  tbat  Pitt  did  not  deem  Canning  'wor- 
thy' to  sit  with  him  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
the  usage  of  those  days  to  restrict  tbe  Cabi- 
net to  seven  members,  and  to  choose  it  chief- 
ly from  tbe  Lords.  That  Lord  Grey  in  1830 
treated  Lord  John  Russell  precisely  as  Lord 
Rockingham  bad  treated  Burke,  is  a  fact 
which  Lord  Stanhope  forgets.  The  Whig 
party  were  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  men 
of  genius  to  their  raliks.  Tbe  Tory  party 
more  frequently  repelled  them.  George  Can- 
ning, whom  tbe  Tories  most  unwillingly  re- 
ceived, is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  this 
qualified  and  exceptional  liberality.  But  the 
gifted  men  who  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Whigs  are  innumerable.  W'e  are  led  there- 
fore to  apprehend  that  Lord  Stanhope  is  not 
more  successful  in  defending  the  liberality  of 
the  Tories  as  a  party,  than  he  is  in  his  indis- 
criminate applause  of  Pitt  individnallv. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  Pitt's  j)ublio  reputa- 
tion and  private  character  really  were.  It  is 
abundantly  plain  tbat  lie  was  a  man  of  stern 
integrity  and  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as 
of  a  force  of  character  which,  being  built  up 
on  his  genius  and  bis  virtues,  enabled  him  to 
pass  unharmed  through  disasters  tbat  would 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  au  ordinary  Mi- 
nister. But  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  intel- 
lect, great  as  it  was,  was  an  intellect  of  limit- 
ed ap|ilication.  To  the  end  of  bis  life  he  was 
a  master  of  those  arts  only  that  be  bad  been 
taught  in  his  boyhood,  and  of  some  arts  that 
were  germane  to  them.  But,  when  be  died 
at  forty-seven,  he  had  not  exhibited  a  single 
intellectual  characteristic  which  liad  not  al- 
ready been  displayed  by  him  at  five-and-twen- 
ty.  While  he  was  yet  under  age  he  was 
taught  classics  at  Cambridge,  declamation  by 
bis  father,  and  be  learned  tbe  closely  argu- 
mentative rhetoric  tbat  marked  bis  parlia- 
mentary speeches  in  great  measure  from  tbe 
classical  authors  whom  be  then  studied. 
Hence,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  un- 
equalled power  which  he  so  l(>ng  exercised 
over  a  legislative  assembly  remained  the  chief 
excellence  of  his  astonishing  career.  To  be 
master  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  when  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  governed  tbe  country, 
was  essentially  to  be  master  of  tbe  country 
itself.  This  Pitt  was  ;  and  to  this  position 
he  owes  a  reputation  which  we  cannot  but 
think  exaggerated.  As  a  Peace  Minister  be 
was  undoubtedly  great.    The  nine  years  from 
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.1784  till  iVOo  were  the  zeiiitli  of  his  fame. 
He  understood  tlie  doctrines  of  Free  Ti-ade 
far  more  tlioroiiglily  than  any  of  the  Whig- 
leaders.  His  commercial  treaty  with  France 
■was  opposed  both  by  Fo.x  and  Burke.  He 
proposed  a  measure  of  Reform  in  1'78.5,  and 
even  induced  the  King  to  recommend  it  from 
the  throne.  It  is  understood  that  he  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act.  The  aid 
which  he  rendered  Fox  in  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  aid  which  he  rendered 
Wilberforce  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
must  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour. 
Unhappily  many  of  these  measures  were 
thrown  back  for  years  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Eevolutiou  war.  But  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  Pitt,  it  can  ne<('er  be  left  out  of  view 
that  he  proposed  them  before  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  had  closed.  When  the  w\ar  broke 
■out,  these  halcyon  days  were  over.  As  a 
W'ar  Minister,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied 
that  I'itt  broke  down.  Even  his  finance  went 
wrong.  He  forgot  the  Free  Trade  lessons  of 
his  youth  ;  he  was  led  astra}'  by  the  imisfa- 
tuus  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  showed  that 
he  could  not  conduct  the  war  with  energy 
abroad ;  and  he  showed  that  he  could  not 
govern  the  country  at  home  except  by  means 
of  powers  which  were  extraordinary,  uncon- 
stitutional, violent,  and  oppressive. 

The  pervading  mistake  of  Lord  Stanhope 
in  estimating  the  character  of  Pitt — after 
brushing  aside  such  vapid  panegyric  and  such 
flimsy  hypotheses  as  we  have  already  ex- 
posed— is,  that  he  takes  Pitt's  amazing  suc- 
cess in  Parliament  as  the  measure  of  his  capa- 
city as  a  Minister.  Now,  in  achieving  that 
success,  Pitt  was  supported  by  a  great  varietv 
of  extrinsic  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  the  accident  of  his  youth,  before  he  had 
had  any  trial  as  a  Minister,  to  be  selected  as 
the  King's  champion  against  all  the  King's 
e<iemies.  When  he  was  but  twenty-four,  the 
King  happened  to  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  and  their  leaders.  Thus 
such  an  opening  was  suddenly  created  for 
Pitt  as  has  never  presented  itself  to  any  other 
man  that  we  can  call  to  mind  who  was  fit  to 
be  Prince  Minister.  Pitt  happened  also  to  be 
opposed  to  rivals  whose  passions  were  fiir 
stronger  than  their  judgment,  and  -whose  in- 
discretion, in  spite  of  tlieir  great  abilities,  put 
them  egregiously  in  the  wrong.  The  King's 
influence,  the  Treasury  influence,  and  the 
Tor}'  aristocratical  influence  in  the  packed 
Parliament  of  those  days,  gave  the  ^linister 
a  secure  majority,  almost  irrespectively  of  his 
measures.  The  power  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Tory  party  together,  even  in  supporting  an 
unequivocally  bad  Ministry,  had  been  just  be- 
fore put  to  proof  by  Lord  North's  twelve 
years'  tenure  of  office.   When  war  broke  out 


in  ITO.",  it  gradually  increased  in  scope  and 
intensity  until  it  finally  became  a  struggle 
for  the  existence  of  this  country.  This  grew 
so  plain,  that  one-half  of  the  Whig  party,  as 
early  as  l'r94,  went  over  to  the  Government, 
on  the  simple  ground  of  a  patriotic  convic- 
tion. Pitt  experienced  thenceforward  an  easy 
triumph  over  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  who 
were  impolitic  enough,  for  the  very  sake  of 
opposing  the  Executive,  to  set  themselves 
against  the  general  conviction  of  the  countrj-. 

In  all  these  circumstances  Pitt  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages,  resulting  in  part  from 
the  system  of  his  times,  partly  from  the  con- 
juncture of  affairs,  partly  from  the  practical 
indiscretion  of  his  oppo7ients.  They  were 
advantages  such  as  Sir  Piobert  Peel  never 
possessed  against  Lord  John  Russell.  These, 
to  begin  with,  are  considerations  which  ought 
to  have  found  a  place  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
judgment.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  or  causes,  Pitt's  position  in  this  re- 
spect was  undoubted  and  unwavering.  He 
was  in  reality  what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  stated 
Sir  Robei-t  Peel  to  have  been — the  greatest 
member  of  Parliament  who  ever  existed.  It 
was  in  manag-iug  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  forte  lay  ;  it  -svas  in  Parliament  that 
he  preserved  the  ascendant  of  which  the  mal- 
administration of  many  of  the  departments 
of  his  ministry  must  soon  have  deprived  him. 
His  own  capacity  as  a  Minister  of  War  is 
quite  a  diff"erent  affair. 

Lord  Stanhope  addresses  himself  to  answer 
Lord  Macaulay's  criticism,  that  '  the  English 
arm}'  under  Pitt  was  the  laugliing-stock  of 
Europe;'  and,  again,  that  'great  as  Pitt's 
abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.' 

'  We  are  required'  (says  Lord  Stanhope)  '  to 
believe  that  a  statesman,  acknowU-ilged  as  pre- 
eminently great  in  peace,  became  at  unce  ridicu- 
lously little  ui  war.  Yet,  in  truth,  history  bears 
no  njagioiau's  wand,  and.  displays  scarcely  any 
of  such  sudden  and  siirpriiing-  changes.  No 
doubt  that,  during  Pitt's  admiuistfation,  there 
Wore  ninny  nii>carriaces  by  land  to  set  against 
our  Tict(jries  at  sen.  The  same  fate  nttended  all 
the  armies  that  were  at  that  period  arrayed  , 
against  France.  It  was  no  easy  nuitter  to  pre- 
vail over  a  nation  at  all  times  most  brave  and 
warlike,  and  then  inflamed  to  a  preternatural 
strength  by  its  revolutionary  ardour.  When, 
tl;eri-fure,  the  English  army  is  declared  to  have 
been  at  that  period  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe, 
it  may  be  asked,  What  other  European  army 
liad  permanently  enjoyed  better  fortune,  or  was 
justly  entitled  to  smile  at  ours.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

This  is  a  defence  fairly  put;  and  the  ob- 
servations, so  far  as  they  go,  are  just.  If  Pitt 
failed,  the  unknown  or  unremembered  Minis- 
ters of  War  at  Continental  courts  failed  also. 
He   had  a  counterpoise   to   military  defeats, 
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uiilciiown  to  foreign  Governments,  in  our  na- 
val successes.  But  Lord  Stanhope  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mili- 
tary failurts  here  laid  solely  to  the  cliarge  of 
Pitt,  continued  long  after  Pitt  c-ased  to  he. 
"With  the  greatest  of  all,  the  ex[iedition  to  "Wal- 
cheren,  he  was  not  at  all,  except  in  kindred, 
connected.' — P.  191. 

This,  Jiowever,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Pitt  was  about  as  bad  a  Minister  of  War  as 
Lord  Castlercagh  hitnself.  After  so  candid 
an  admission,  what  need  we  further  witness? 
The  author  continues  : — 

'The  truth  is,  that  our  generals  at  that  period 
■were,  for  the  most  part,  aiiytliiiig  but  men  of 
genius.  Lord  Grenville,  writing  to  his  brother 
in  strict  confilence,  on  the  28th  of  January 
1799,  asks,  "  What  officer  have  we  to  oppose  to 
our  domestic  and  external  enemies  ?  .  .  Some 
old  woman  in  a  red  riband."  The  truth  is,  then, 
that  these  miscarriages  in  our  military  enter- 
prises, far  from  being  confined,  as  Lnrd  Macau- 
lay's  statement  would  imply,  to  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration, Went  on  in  regular  and  mortifying 
series,  till,  happily  for  us  and  for  Europe,  there 
arose  a  man  as  great  in  the  field  as  was  Pitt  in 
the  council — till  the  valour  which  had  never 
failed  our  troops,  even  in  their  worst  reverses, 
was  led  to  victory  bv  the  surpassing  genius  of 
"Wellington.'— P.  191". 

This  'regular  and  mortifying  series'  of  mis- 
adventures— if  understood,  as  would  appear, 
to  apply  to  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Pitt  and  the  date  of  Wellington's  first  Euro- 
pean command,  which  was  in  the  island  of 
Zealand — exists  only  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Lord  Stanhope.  Not  one  single  military  ex- 
pedition was  equipped  from  the  country  dur- 
ing the  whole  interval.  The  argument  that 
such  mediocrities  as  Lords  Castlereagh  and 
Bathurst  did  no  better  than  Pitt,  is  certainly 
not  calculated  to  prove  Pitt  a  great  adminis- 
trator. A  more  fatal  logical  collapse  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  But  Castlereagh  had 
the  merit  of  choosing  W^ellington,  while  I'itt 
had  the  demerit  of  choosing  the  Duke  of 
York.  Nor  were  we  so  destitute  of  military 
commanders  during  the  early  part  of  the 
•  French  war  as  Lord  Stanhope  pretends.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Lord  Harris,  Sir  Kalph  Aber- 
cromby,  and  some  other  generals,  had  attain- 
ed a  wide  reputation  during  Pitt's  first  Minis- 
try. There  were  no  such  English  generals  at 
that  day  as  Churchill  or  Mordaunt.  But 
there  were  those  who  promised  fully  to  equal 
the  reputation  of  Wolfe  or  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  if  Pitt  gave  thcni  their  oppor- 
ti^nity.  The  truth  is,  as  Lord  Stanhope 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  I'itt  preferred  to 
please  the  King  by  appointing  his  son  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Holland,  rather 
than  to  secure  the  success  of  the  e.\pedition. 


From  a  .similar  weakness  of  public  resolution, 
he  entrusted  the  Admiralty  to  his  brother, 
imtil  all  our  merchants  were  crying  out  that 
the  inactivity  and  incapacity  of  that  brother 
were  ruining  the  trade  of  the  country.  In  a 
word,  with  good  men  at  his  disposal,  he  deli- 
berately promoted  high-born  incapables.  No- 
thing can  be  listened  to  in  answer  to  this 
charge.  It  is  the  heaviest  offence  of  which  a 
Minister  can  be  guilty.  Carlyle  denounces  it 
as  worse  than  oven  "Walpolean  briljory.  'You 
may  buy  them  (votes)  by  money  down  (which 
is  felony,  and  theft  simple,  sigainst  the  poor 
nation)  ;  or  by  preferment  and  appointment 
of  the  unmeritorious  man, — which  is  felony 
double-distilled  (far  deadlier,  though  more 
refined),  and  theft  most  compound  ;  theft, 
not  of  the  poor  nation's  money,  but  of  its 
soul  and  body  so  far,  and  of  all  its  moneys, 
and  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  whatso- 
ever ;  theft,  you  may  say,  of  collops  cut  from 
its  side,  and  poison  put  into  its  heart,  poor 
nation  !'  Thefts  of  this  sort,  Pitt  committed 
without  scruple.  The  great  Coumioner  was 
served  by  Clive  and  W^oTfe  ;  his  son  was  con- 
tent to  rely  on  the  military  genius  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  Lord  Stanhope 
is  no  doubt  in  the  riglit.  He  argues,  that  if 
Pitt  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  militai-y  adminis- 
tration which  led  to  our  disasters  on  land, 
he  must  have  some  share  in  the  merit  of  our 
naval  victories.  In  this  respect,  Macaulay, 
perhaps,  has  done  Pitt  but  scant  justice.  He 
has  referred  the  whole  merit  of  our  naval  ad- 
ministiation  to  Lord  Spencer,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Chatham  early  in  the  war,  and 
at  any  rate,  the  chief  demerit  of  the  military 
administration  to  Pitt  himself.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  Lord  Spe\iccr  efficiently  ad- 
ministered the  na\y,  without  nnndi  assistance 
from  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  that  neither 
Pitt,  nor  any  subordinate  whom  he  could 
find,  knew  how  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  army.  But  we  nevertheless  agree  with 
Lord  Stanliope,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  vvitbhold  from  a  Prime  Minister,  who  must 
have  had,  at  any  rate,  great  authority  in  the 
general  dispositions  of  the  fleet,  all  credit  for 
the  civil  arrangements  which  enabled  our 
admirals  to  achieve  five  naval  victories  in  the 
first  five  years  of  the  war. 

Theio  is,  however,  no  palliation  to  be 
offered  of  Pitt's  incessant  military  disasters. 
The  continental  allies  of  England  experienced 
no  such  uniform  failure  as  the  English  army, 
in  all  the  ill-judged  and  ill-executed  enter- 
prises that  took  place,  from  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Holland  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  the  ludicrous  expedition  against 
Ferrol  in  1800.  Nothing  can  place  in  more 
striking  contrast  the  inferiority  of  the  younger 
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to  tlie  elder  Pitt,  in  tlie  ailministralion  of 
war,  than  tlio  history  of  the  cxpoilitions  which 
they  respectively  sent  against  their  enemies. 

But  apart  from  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  financial  and  political  principles 
under  which  Pitt  carried  on  hostilities  were 
fatally  erroneous.  His  thriftless,  and  almost 
indiscriminate  expenditure,  in  the  shape  of 
foreign  subsidies,  was  denounced  even  at  the 
time  hy  the  independent  voice  of  the  countrv. 
At  one  moment,  we  find  him  calling  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  away  millions 
sterling  to  some  foreign  ally,  without  the 
slightest  provision  being  taken  for  the  due 
application  of  the  money.  At  another  time, 
we  find  him  guaranteeing  loans  to  foreign 
Powers,  wliich  those  foreign  Powers  ought 
unquestionably  to  have  contracted  indepen- 
dently of  our  responsibility.  Again,  we  find 
hira  shackling  this  country  with  political  as 
well  as  pecuniary  liabilities  towards  foreio-n 
states,  in  which  there  was  no  practical  reci- 
procity whatever. 

Thus  Pitt  began  the  war  in  lVO.3,  by  gua-- 
ranteeing  to  Austria  the  integrity  of  her  terri- 
tories. Instead  of  there  being  any  equivahmt 
for  this  liability,  we  found  in  that  provision 
one  main  impediment  to  our  making  peace 
with  France  in  ITOO,  while  Austria  did  not 
hesitate  to  desert  us  in  1797,  by  signing  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio.  For"  all  this,  we 
had  uieanwhile  had  to  pay  her  into  the  bar- 
gain !  At  another  time,  we  paid  Russia 
L.225,000  as  preparation  money,  and  L.50,- 
000  monthly  to  keep  up  an  army  of  45,000 
men.  We  were  rewarded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit.  The  immense  sums  which  were  thus 
thrown  to  foreign  states,  without  the  faintest 
control  over  their  application,  and  with  an 
extreme  probability  of  the  grossest  malver- 
sations, might,  if  applied  to  our  own  establish- 
ments, have  ensured  us  success  in  all  our  ex- 
peditions. Pitt's  principle  in  making  war 
was  thus  tlie  most  extravagant  and  impolitic 
that  eoidd  well  be  conceived.  lie  bound 
himself  to  his  allies,  by  entering  deliberately 
on  obligations  which  were  indefinitely  great, 
and  not  reciprocal  in  practice  ;  he  paid  "those 
allies,  for  defending  themselves,  sums  which 
would  have  equipped  fresh  armies  and  navies 
in  this  country  ;  and  he  found  himself  de- 
serted at  the  last  by  the  very  powers  to  whom 
he  made  these  extravagant  sacrifices.  It  is 
quite  c'Ttain,  that  the  principles  of  war-policy 
adopted  by  the  Minister,  and,  through  hi"s 
influence,  approved  of  by  the  Parliiunent  of 
that  time,  and  which  Lord  Stanhope  thinks 
so  praiseworthy,  have  been  rejected  by  the 
unanimDus  opinion  of  the  present  generation. 
On  (uie  occasion,  in  1796,  Pitt  dispensed 
with  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  altogether.  He 
made  ihe  Austrian  Government  a  present  of 
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L.l, 200,000  on  his  own  authority,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  House  of 
Commons,  we  believe,  was  not  sitting  at  the 
time  ;  but  so  ill  were  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  then  understood,  that  when  Fox 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Ministry  for 
its  conduct  in  this  respect,  the  vote  was  re- 
jected by  a  maj(u-ity  of  285  over  81. 

Let  us  pass  to  some  other  phase  of  Pitt's 
administration.  We  will  take  Lord  Stan- 
hope's view  of  Pitt  as  a  financier.  There  is 
here  the  same  indiscriminate  panerjvric  as  in 
dealing  with  his  administration  of  war.  Such 
panegyric  is  misplaced.  The  defence  which 
a  judicious  biographer  would  apply  to  what 
we  now  clearly  perceive  to  have  been  great 
financial  errors  on  the  part  of  Pitt,  is,  that 
political  economy  was  in  his  day  an  experi- 
mental science.  There  are  many  points  on 
which  we  must  be  much  more  tolerant  of 
financial  mistakes  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  than  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Moreover,  there  are  also  many  points  on 
which  we  observe,  with  satisfaction  and  pride, 
how  Pitt  broke  down  antiquated  and  false 
prejudices.  But  no  one  who  aspires  to 
financial  authority  will  speak,  as  Lord  Stan- 
hope does  (vol.  ii.,  p.  185),  of  'the  consum- 
mate financial  skill  of  the  young  Prime 
Minister  ;'  and  still  less  repose  his  credit  on 
the  bare  fact  of  his  having  'converted  a  de- 
ficiency to  a  surplus,'  during  nine  years  of 
peace  which  succeeded  twelve  years  of  war. 
It  would  surely  have  been  very  strange  if  he 
had  not  achieved  that. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  in 
1786  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
monument  of  Pitt's  financial  legislation.  Its 
object  was  to  put  an  end  to  prohibitory  duties, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  interchange  of 
England  with  the  Continent.  The  free- 
trading  movement  of  that  day  was  confined 
to  a  few,  and  it  was  received  with  the  stern- 
est prejudices.  Burke  had,  not  many  3-ears 
before,  lost  his  election  for  Bristol,  because 
he  had  recommended  the  establishment  of 
free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland, 
which  did  not  then  exist.  Pitt  hoped  to 
stimulate  manufacture,  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion, and  to  render  smuggling  a  trade  not 
worth  following,  through  large  reductions  of 
duty,  and  thus  to  fill  the  hiatus  which  such 
reductions  must  for  the  moment  create  in  the 
revenue  sheet.  A  phrase  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope quotes  from  his  speech  in  defence  of 
this  treaty,  is  very  expressive  of  the  delusions 
wliich  were  even  then  not  wholly  discarded  : — 
'I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that  increase  of 
duties  by  means  of  reduction  of  duties  was 
once  thought  a  paradox  ;  but  experience  has 
now  convinced  us  that  it  is  more  than  practi- 
cable.' 
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That  Pitt  was  behind  Lis  own  colleague, 
Lord  Grenville,  in  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  or  at  least  in  steadiness  of  belief 
in  that  science,  is  rendered  clear,  if  only  by 
the  following  letter,  which  we  take  from  the 
correspondence  published  by  the  autlior : — 

Lord  GremiUe  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

'Deopmoke,  Oct.  24,  1800. 

'My  Deae  Pitt, — Lord  Buekingiiani's  letter 
is  nothing  more  than  an  esaggerateil  statement 
of  my  fixed,  and,  I  am  sure,  imnnital'le  (ipiniim 
on  the  sulijeot  of  all  laws  for  lowering  the  price 
of  provisions,  either  directly  or  by  contrivance. 
That  oi)inion  you  know  so  well,  that  it  is  idle 
for  nie  to  trouble  you  with  long  discourses  or 
long  letters  of  mine  about  it.  We,  in  tnitli, 
formed  our  opinions  on  the  subject  togftlier; 
and  I  was  not  more  convinced  than  you  were  of 
the  soundness  of  Adam  Smith's  principles  of 
political  economy,  till  Lord  Liverpool  lured  you 
from  our  arms  into  all  the  mazes  of  the  old 
By  stem. 

'lam  confident  that  provisions,  like  every 
other  article  of  connnerce,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will,  and  must  find  their  level  ;  and  lliat  every 
attempt  to  disturb  that  level  by  artificial  con- 
trivances, has  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase 
the  evil  it  seeks  to  remedy.' 

This  letter  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
how  much  Pitt  was  behind  Lord  Grenville  in 
comprehension  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
upon  which  the  most  important  financial 
legislation  must  rest.  Pitt,  it  appears,  once 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  which  Adam 
Smith  had  laid  down.  But  what  his  con- 
viction was  worth  when  the  time  arrived  for 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  in  an  emer- 
gency may  be  inferred  from  the  readiness 
with  which  he  preferred  to  fall  back  on  the 
hallucinations  of  old  Lord  Liverpool. 

It  was,  in  truth,  to  Pitt's  remarkable  mis- 
conception of  the  diiierent  inflnence  of  money 
on  the  operations  of  a  belligerent  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  its  warfare,  that 
many  of  his  inevitable  disappointments  may 
be  traced.  His  mistakes  were  here  such  as 
it  recjuired  no  political  economy  to  point  out. 
He  continually  predicted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  cessation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  its  early  stages,  because  the 
credit  of  the  Republic  was  gone,  and  its  as- 
signats  were  worthless  in  the  market.  From 
the  want  of  credit,  he  argued  that  all  warfare 
must  break  down.  When  such  was  the  de- 
lusion of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Tory  gentlemen  accepted,  with- 
out inquiry,  the  conviction  he  expressed,  and 
Voted  the  loans  and  the  subsidies  he  required, 
in  the  confident  belief  that  each  successive 
demand  would  be  the  last. 

Yet  it  niust  surely  have  been  obvious  at  the 
time,  that  the  French  Revolutionists  required 
no  credit  to  maintain  a  war  whose  sinews  were 


rapine.  Self-supporting  campaigns  require  no 
credit  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  whose 
name  they  are  waged.  Lord  Macaulay  ob- 
serves, with  great  force  and  liappiness,  that 
Pitt's  argument  for  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
from  the  worthlessness  of  the  French  assig- 
nats,  would  imply  that  Alboin  could  not  have 
laid  Italy  waste  until  he  had  negotiated  a 
loan  at  five  per  cent.,  and  that  Attila's  ex- 
chequer bills  must  have  been  at  par.  If  the 
Federalists  of  North  America  at  this  day  could 
so  far  carry  the  campaign  into  the  Southern 
States  as  to  support  it  by  pillage  and  rapine, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  expectation  that  is  now 
held  out  in  many  quarters,  that  bankruptcy 
mnst  terminate  the  war,  would  be  at  an  end. 
It  is  amusing  enough  to  perceive,  in  Lord 
Stanhope's  defence  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
cnri-eiicy  in  war  (vol.  iii.,  p.  21),  how  firndy 
the  author  is  still  imbedded  in  the  antiquated 
prepossessions  of  that  period.  An  inconver- 
tible paper  currency,  however,  is,  of  course, 
according  to  him,  valuable  just  so  far  as  Pitt 
used  it,  and  no  further.  Foremost  among 
the  objects  of  its  utility  is  stated  to  be  that 
of  enabling  us  'to  transmit  repeated  subsidies 
to  foreign  powers,'  which  would  generally  be 
considered  at  this  day  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  any  financial  system  could  entail ! 

Pitt's  views  upon  the  Sinking  Fund  pre- 
sent another  case  in  point.  That  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  such  a  fund  was  his  inti- 
mate conviction,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
he  compromised  his  popularity  in  his  adher- 
ence to  it.  Of  his  belief  in  the  power  of  a 
Sinking  Fund  to  pour  blessings  on  the  coun- 
try upon  the  return  of  peace.  Lord  Grenville 
laconically  ol)served,  long  after  Pitt's  death, 
that  'what  he  so  ardently  wished,  he  willing- 
ly believed.'  Lord  Stanhope  thus  states  the 
ground  taken  respectively  by  Pitt  and  Fox  in 
1780:— 

'The  speech  of  Pitt  on  the  29th  of  March, 
though  most  imperfectly  reported,  was  indeed 
conspicuous,  evtn  amoui,'  liis  own,  for  its  mas- 
terly expositions  of  finance.  .  .  .  Tlie  esta- 
blisliment  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  by  no  means 
new.  It  may  be  traced  up,  as  I  have  shown  in 
another  work,  to  the  year  1716;  but,  until  now, 
the  fund  which  was  created  in  peace  might  al- 
wnys  be  resumed  in  war.  Such  w.as  the  course 
wli'ioh  preceding  Ministers  hud  always  pursued: 
such  was  the  course  that  Fox  acknowledged  that 
he  still  prefeired.  Put,  on  the  contrary— and 
this  was  the  piouliar  and  distinguishing  i)oint  in 
his  system — propi  sj(1  to  make  his  Snd;ing  Fund 
the  creation  uf  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  inalien- 
able, except  by  another  Act  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 
In  vain  did  Fox,  in  several  eloqiniit  speeches, 
contend  that  onr  s\stem  should  be  to  discharge 
in  time  of  p^ace  the  debts  contracted  in  time  of 
war;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  new  war,  to  cease 
from  paying  off  debts,  and  direct  our  entire  re- 
sources against   the  foe.' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  2a  1-2. 
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Lord  Stanhope,  tbongli  he  describes  this 
as  a  '  master!)'  exposition  of  finance,'  ma^"  be 
said  to  restrict  himself  to  inferential  com- 
mendation. Bnt  it  is  strange  that  so  clear 
and  almost  intuitive  a  reasoner  as  Pitt  did 
not  perceive  that  by  this  process  he  was  do- 
ing less  than  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul :  he 
was  taking  money  from  the  tax-payer  to  pay 
the  creditor,  who  was  content  to  leave  his 
money  with  the  Treasury,  while  he  was  bor- 
rowing so  much  the  more  money  to  pay  tbe 
creditor  who  could  not  wait  for  his  money. 
Pitt  apparently  could  not  understand,  that  if 
the  public  income,  in  war,  were  L. 60,000, 000, 
and  the  public  expenditure  L.80,000,000 — 
which  would  involve  a  loan  of  L.20,000,000 
on  the  year,  independently  of  a  Sinking  Fund 
■ — it  could  be  no  benefit  to  the  public  exche- 
quer, in  order  to  maintain  a  Sinking  Fund  of 
L.2,0(i0,000  a-year,  to  raise  the  expenditure 
to  L.82, 000,000,  and  the  loan  consequently  to 
L.22,000,000.  The  only  result  to  the  public 
exchequer  was  the  positive  loss  arising  from 
the  double  transaction.  It  was  like  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  insolvency 
and  bad  credit,  who  borrows  a  sum  of  B.  to 
take  up  a  bill  that  has  become  due  to  his 
former  creditor  A.  (who  declines  'payment 
by  renewal'),  and  encounters  the  expense  of 
a  new  transaction.  It  wouhl  really  seem  as 
though  the  illusion  of  Pitt  in  MSG  wove  the 
illusion  of  Lord  Stanhope  in  1802. 

That  Fox  was  here  in  the  right,  and  Pitt 
in  the  wrong,  every  one  (unless  it  be  Lord 
Stanhope)  has  long  been  agi'eed.  Lideed,  no 
sooner  was  Pitt  dead,  than  his  system  was 
reversed  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  principle 
of  a  war  Sinking  Fund  abandoned.  Our  ex- 
cellent and  patriotic  fellow-countryman.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  who  is  sometimes  apt  '  to 
give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man,' 
complains,  with  some  plausibility,  of  the 
abandonment,  thirty  years  ago,  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  that  was  resumed  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1815.  But  we  doubt  whether 
Sir  Archibald,  with  all  his  Pitiism,  seriously 
advocated  a  Sinking  Fund  during  the  cotiti- 
nuance  of  a  war  in  which  the  Government 
could  not  defray  its  current  expenses. 

We  now  pass  to  another  important  subject 
with  wdiich  Pitt's  public  character  is  connect- 
ed— his  domestic  administration.  During 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  this  was  a  subject 
on  which  his  admirers  may  be  glad  to  dwell. 
He  was  then  the  champion  of  peace ;  he  suc- 
ceeded— after  the  very  brief  interval  present- 
ed by  the  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  and  Port- 
land Ministries — to  the  long  and  desolate 
Ministry  of  North  ;  and  the  blessings  of  peace 
were  gratefully  ascribe.l  to  the  Minister  who 
upheld  peace.  For  so  long  his  re[iutalion 
■was  felt  to  be  enviable  bv  all.    But  the  French 


Revolution,  and  the  sedition  it  engendered, 
or  was  presumed  to  have  engendered,  m  his 
own  company,  drew  him  into  an  cqiposite 
career  of  the  most  violent  repression.  His 
liiithful  biographer  does  not  desert  liim  in 
this  emergencj'. 

On  this  point  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  than  on  almost  any  other 
characteristic  of  Pitt's  government.  The  ex- 
tent of  sedition,  the  fury  of  revolutionary 
passions,  and  the  scope  of  the  danger  by 
whitdi  the  State  was  immediately  threatened 
at  home,  are  matters  which  it  is  pe<-uliarly 
hard  for  us  to  estimate.  There  is  greater  dif- 
fifulty  also  in  estimating  such  matters  aright, 
and  in  arriving  at  their  true  import,  at^the 
moment  of  their  occurrence,  than  there  is  in 
justly  appreciating  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  We  should  therefore  be  more  ready 
to  excuse  Pitt  for  a  moderate  exaggeration 
of  the  domestic  dangers  around  him  than  for 
a  misconduct  of  the  war;  and  we  should  be 
less  confident  in  pronouncing  a  positive  opi- 
nion at  this  day  as  to  the  extent  itself  of  those 
dangers,  than  we  should  be  with  regard  to 
our  international  relations. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  thinos  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  biographer's  apolo^'v  utter- 
ly breaks  down.  There  can  be  no  defence  of 
inju.stice,  on  the  ground  of  policy,  any  mure 
than  of  right.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cruel 
laws  wdiich  Pitt  introduced,  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  often  executed,  and  the 
vnonstrositv  of  many  of  his  prosecutions — 
independently  of  his  Gagging  Acts  and  his 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  seditious  spirit  which 
be  was  attempting  to  repress.  He  could  not 
more  effectuallj'  have  converted  his  own 
countrymen  to  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution,  than  by  giving  them  daily  experi- 
ence of  a  tyranny  such  as  that  which  the 
French  declared  their  Revolution  to  have 
broken  up.  However,  therefore,  the  danger 
was  to  be  diminished,  it  was  clear  that  it 
would  only  be  augmented  by  acts  of  violenc'e 
and  injustice.  Having  at  the  outset  practised 
repression  instead  of  conciliation,  it  became 
perhaps  difficult  afterwards  to  revert  to  the 
clemency  which  would  have  been  more  politic. 
But  the  English  people  had  never  been  friend- 
ly to  a  French  alliance ;  and  rarely  were  Eng- 
lishmen unpatriotic  during  an  even  tolerably 
well-conducted  war.  The  outcry  which  was 
heard  against  the  Government  of  Pitt,  among 
those  said  to  be  disaffected,  seems  to  have 
arisen  more  from  the  notorious  corruption  of 
the  Government  itself,  and  from  its  own  blind 
hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  than  from 
any  other  causes.  The  power  of  the  Crown, 
excessive  in  itself,  and  exercised  in  practice 
to  the  full,  in   a  period  in  which  the  public 
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spirit  ran  so  violently  towards  liberty,  must 
have  pi'ovoked  serious,  and  even  just,  discon- 
tent. When  tliat  power  was  thrown  into  the 
balance  for  war,  its  unpopularity  necessarily 
increased.  We  see,  therefore,  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  such  an  extent  of  sedition  as  we 
believe  really  existed,  in  the  system  and  poli- 
cy of  the  King's  Government.  For  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt  was  in  part  respon- 
sible. But  that  Pitt  was  led  greatly  to  ex- 
aggerate the  danger  which  he  chose  so  unfor- 
tunate a  mode  of  escaping  from,  may  be 
assumed,  if  only  from  the  declaration  which 
Lord  Stanhope  ascribes  to  him  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war,  that  'if  he  were  to  resign, 
his  head  would  bo  off  witliin  six  months.' 
Imagine  Pitt  decapitated  under  a  Fox  Ad- 
ministration! 

The  very  cursory  notice  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope's work  affords  of  the  prosecutions  for 
seditious  language,  are  in  themselves  conclu- 
sive of  the  harshness  of  the  government. 
When  gentlemen  were  sent  to  LJotany  Bay 
for  demanding  a  reform  of  Parliament,  it  was 
clear  that  either  the  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
them,  were  very  much  in  fault.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  most  of  the  laws  of  this 
description  then  in  force  were  framed  by  Pitt; 
that  nearly  all  the  prosecutions  instituted 
under  them  were  with  his  approval ;  and  that 
the  gross  injustice  often  committed  by  the 
judges  themselves,  if  it  did  not  meet  with  his 
sanction,  at  least  escaped  his  censure.  Ilap- 
pily,  we  have  long  ago  emerged  from  tlie 
times  in  which  these  things  were  possible. 
But  it  is  with  the  nauje  of  I'itt  that  they  are 
still  associated. 

If  we  turn  from  these  brief  sketches  of 
Pitt's  public  administration  to  his  personal 
character,  we  shall  find  a  surprising  scarcity 
of  materials.  Loj-d  Stanhope  has  probably 
done  his  best  to  collect  whatever  is  available; 
and  we  have  already  said  that  he  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  publish  as  authentic  the  state- 
ments of  Bishop  Tomline,  wbich  are  general- 
ly of  at  least  doubtful  credibility,  and  are  in 
many  cases  unquestionably  false.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  considerable  correspondence  which 
'is  new,  but  is  not  for  the  most  part  either 
personally  interesting  or  historically  impor- 
tant. But,  independently  of  this,  the  private 
or  personal  character  of  I'itt  is  chiefly  de- 
duced from  quotations  from  books  long 
known  to  us  all  for  their  scanty  information 
and  disappointing  character.  Such  are  his 
continual  references  to  the  trash  of  Wilber- 
force's  journal.  Thus  we  meet  repeatedly 
■with  such  extracts  as  these  : — '  To  Dolwood, 
with  Pitt,  in  his  phaeton.'  Another  day's 
record  runs  thus :  '  To  town,  to  see  Pitt.  A 
groat  map  spread  out  before  him.'  Again, 
on  a  debate  upon  the  slave-trade :    '  Never 


felt  so  much  on  any  parliamentary  occasion. 
What  is  there  illustrative  of  Pitt  individually, 
that,  like  almost  every  other  man  in  the 
country,  he  drove  a  phaeton,  and  looked  now 
and  then  at  a  map  ?  It  was  bad  enough  to 
read  these  silly  annotations  once  in  AVilber- 
force's  Diary,  without  having  to  read  them 
also  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Biography. 

But  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  Pitt's  ma- 
nagement of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
affects  his  personal  characteristics.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's predilections  again  lead  him  into  absurd 
contradictions  of  fact.  Pitt  was  no  doubt 
inexorably  honourable  in  all  pecuniary  mat- 
ters concerning  himself  individually.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  nice  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  appl}'  the  public 
money,  so  long  as  the  application  of  it  tended 
to  promote  the  policy  which  he  had  adopted. 
He  appears  to  have  held  that  it  was  as  right 
upon  his  part  to  bribe  men  whose  opposition 
or  hostility  he  could  not  otherwise  defeat,  as 
it  was'  to  expend  money  in  a  naval  or  mili- 
tary expedition.  It  is  perhaps  a  large  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  practice,  certainly,  must  operate 
as  an  encouragement  to  immoral  transactions. 
That  Pitt,  hovvever,  was  willing  to  bribe,  is 
beyond  doubt;  though  Lord  Stanhope  affects 
to  deal  with  tbe  very  imputation  as  an  af- 
front. 

The  author,  in  his  second  volume,  describes 
the  interview  between  Pitt  and  Grattan  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Koman  Catholic  question  in 
1 79-t.  The  two  statesmen  quitted  each  other's 
presence,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
with  different  impressions  of  what  each  had 
said.     On  this  Lord  Stanhope  remarks  : — 

'  The  statements  of  Henry  Grattan  the  elder, 
deserve  our  utmost  respect.  The  reflections  of 
Henry  Grattan  the  younger,  all  through  his  five 
Volumes,  are  marked,  beyond  all  other  things,  by 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  invective  and  vitu- 
peration against  all  whom  he  dislikes.  [Has  not 
Lord  Stanliope  taken  a  leaf  out  of  his  book?] 
Twice  in  this  very  passage  does  Mr.  Grattan  the 
younger  declare  his  persuasion  that  Mr.  Pitt 
intended  to  cheat,  and  that  he  managed  the 
House  of  Commons  only  by  arts  and  money.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  he  thought  incumhciit  on 
me,  as  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  add  to  this 
]a^\,  passage  a  single  word  of  comment  or  reply.' — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

But  that  Pitt  did  manage  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  here  referred  to  by 
Grattan,  '  by  arts  and  money,'  is  matter  of 
notoriety.  When  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  third 
volume,  comes  to  thcLTnion  question  in  1799, 
he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Ministers 
calculated  on  an  expenditure  of  a  million  and 
a  half  in  private  compensations.  This  sum 
was  received  in  part  by  holders  of  nomina- 
tions, and  in  part  by  members  of  Parliament. 

Otber  instances  are  not  wanting.     Pitt  was 
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as  ready  to  buy  up  poace  as  to  buy  up  tlie 
Irish  Parliament.  Barras  and  liis  friends  in 
the  French  Directory  ofTered  him  peace  in 
1797,  in  consideration  of  a  douceur  of  two 
millions  sterling  to  themselves  individually. 
Pitt,  though  he  disputed  the  amount,  con- 
ceded the  principle  at  stake  ;  and  Lord  Stan- 
hope (vol.  iii.,  p.  02)  quotes  a  letter  in  his 
handwriting,  offering  them  L450,000,  on  the 
condition  that  the  transaction  should  remain 
secret.  It  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable  to 
acquiesce  in  the  corruption  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  end.  But  it  was  certainly  a 
leadino;  characteristic  of  Pitt's  mode  of  s:o- 
vernraent;  and  it  is  vain  for  Lord  Stanhope 
to  claim  for  his  hero  an  austere  morality  in 
dealing  with  others,  which  it  is  manifest  that 
Pitt  did  not  possess. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Pitt  gained  a  groat 
advantage  over  his  rivals  from  his  private 
character,  and  even  in  respect  of  his  personal 
demeanour  in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons.  Yet 
this  distinction  was  much  less  the  merit  of 
Pitt  than  the  demerit  of  his  opponents.  It 
would  seem  strange  to  be  told  at  this  day, 
that  it  was  a  remarkable  qualification  in  any 
man  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  that  he 
did  not  throw  aside  considerations  of  public 
principle  for  the  gratification  of  momentary 
passion  and  resentment,  like  Fox, — that  he 
■was  not  found  drunk  in  a  gutter,  in  just  suffi- 
cient possession  of  his  faculties  to  £;-ive  the 
name  of  William  Wilberforce  to  inquisitive 
passers-hy,  like  Sheridan.  Statesmen  who 
■would  sit  up  all  night  at  Nando's,  staking 
their  fortunes  at  the  card-table,  and  statrsrer- 
ing  out  as  beggars  in  the  morning,  were  not 
quite  the  sort  of  men  to  whom,  ccctcris  pari- 
bus, the  country  would  trust  the  administra- 
.tion  of  public  affairs,  in  preference  to  men 
■who  practised  the  discreet  morality  of  Pitt. 
Those  rivals  who  voluntarily  gave  him  this 
advantage  over  themselves  often  allowed  him 
also  to  reap  another  advantage  through  their 
indiscretions  in  debate.  High  office  at  all 
times  has  required  a  certain  amount  of  dig- 
nity of  manner  to  support  it.  It  was  always 
felt  expedient,  even  in  the  most  violent  par- 
tisan, to  abstain  from  speaking  of  an  oppo- 
nent in  terms  which  would  make  it  person- 
ally discreditable  to  co-operate  with  him  at  a 
future  time.  This  expediency  Pitt  commonly 
held  in  view,  and  Fox  commonly,  set  at 
nought.  Thus,  much  of  the  indignation  which 
his  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  provoked, 
sprang  from  a  remembrance  of  the  colours  in 
■which  he  had  depicted  Lord  North's  personal 
character,  when  in  opposition  to  him.  Pitt's 
public  decorum  and  private  rectitude  are  not, 
however,  to  be  challenged. 

But  it  is  vain  for  Lord  Stanhope  to  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  Pitt's  mo<\  fortune 


turned  his  head.  Indeed,  one  explanation  of 
his  abstaining  from  the  personal  abuse  which 
Fox  practised,  may  be  that  ho  was  too 
haughty  to  descend  to  it.  But  he  was  free 
enough  of  a  species  of  lofty  insult,  more  irri- 
tating perhaps,  and,  as  we  should  sa}'  at  this 
day,  more  ungentlemanly,  than  the  personal 
depreciation  which  Fox  would  sometimes 
shower  on  an  adversary.  Uis  language  to 
Tierney  and  Tyrrwhitt  Jones  would  have 
consigned  him  in  these  days  to  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  In  1798,  Tierney  hav- 
ing opposed  Pitt's  bill  regarding  the  man- 
ning of  the  navy,  Pitt  angrily  rejoined  that 
Tierney  wished  to  obstruct  the  defence  of  tlie 
country.  Tierney  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  chair ;  and  the  Speaker  (Addington) 
called  on  Pitt  to  explain  his  words.  Pitt 
refused  either  explanation  or  retractation  ; 
and  the  sycophantic  House  of  Commons  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  insulted  in  turn.  Here  is 
Lord  Stanhope's  passage  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt  Jones,  and  the  transparent  gloss 
with  which  the  noble  author  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  insult  awa\%  He  is  quoting  from  a 
speech  of  Pitt : — 

'  Sir  [said  Mr.  Pitt],  this  subject  li.as  been  dis- 
cussed more  than  once.  [Ilere  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt 
Jones  called  out,  "Hear,  hear!"]  Sir,  I  befc 
leave  to  assiire  that  honourable  gentleman  that  I 
■will  never  interrupt  an}-  of  his  speeches  ■with 
"  hear,  hear  I"  or,  if  [  can  avoid  it,  will  I  undergo 
the  mortification  of  hearing  any  ninre  of  his  de- 
clamations upon  this  subject.' — Vol.  iii.,  p.  339. 

So  gross  and  palpable  an  outrage  even  in  a 
Prime  Minister,  which  Pitt  was  not  at  that 
time — for  it  happened  in  May  1801 — would 
not  be  tolerated  at  this  day.  Of  the  meaning 
and  plainness  of  the  words  there  can  be  not 
the  faintest  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one. 
But  Lord  Stanhope's  explanation  of  it  is  reallj' 
charming.  He  says,  'In  this  last  paragraph, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Pitt  refers  to  the 
occasional  relaxation  ■which,  as  a  private  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  he  intended  henceforth  to 
allow  himself!  This  sort  of  nnveracious  bio- 
graphical explanation  is  simph-  affronting  to 
the  sense  of  the  reader. 

The  conduct  of  Pitt  towards  Fox  in  1804 
is  certainl}-  liable  to  the  gravest  censure. 
Lord  Stanhope,  of  course,  sees  nothing  in  it 
but  wdiat  was  irreproachable.  But  when  the 
flimsy  apologies  of  the  admiring  biographer 
are  brushed  aside,  a  somewhat  indifferent  im- 
pression remains.  It  is  difficult  to  read  Pitt's 
correspondence  side  by  side  with  his  verbal 
statements,  and  resist  the  conclusion  that, 
though  sincere,  ho  was  not  zealous  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  the  Whig  statesman  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  Lord  Stanhope  puts  forward 
two  defences  of  Pitt's  conduct  in  this  matter. 
He  says,  that  bo  repeatedly  urged  on  the 
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King  tlie  admission  of  Fox  ;  and  tliat  the  suc- 
cess of  Lord  Grenville  in  including  Fox  in 
1806,  has  no  bearing  on  the  failure  of  Pitt  in 
1804.  The  first  statement  is  exaggerated  in 
fart,  and  the  second  is  not  to  be  del'eiided  in 
reason.  Lord  Staidiope's  stateuient  on  the 
former  point  is  as  follows: — 

'Mr.  Pitt  used  his  most  strenuous  endeavours 
to  oDnviiice  his  soverii-itrn  of  tie  necessity,  at  that 
crisis,  to  lay  asiile  past  }jn>unils  of  resentment, 
anil  to  funn  afxainst  tlie  eoninion  enemy  a  stnmg 
and  united  Ailministralion.  lie  pressed  tlie 
point,  iigaiu  and  again,  as  lie  said  to  Ruse,  and 
with  all  the  reasons  he  could  find.  Nor  ilid  Pitt 
entirely  fail.  His  Mjt-sty  consented  to  admit 
the  Gri'nvilles.  His  M:g-sty  consented  to  admit 
any  trieiids  of  Fox.  i5nt  as  to  Fnx  personally, 
the  result  was  such  as  the  King  himself  (k-scribed 
in  a  note  ou  the  9t,li  [nt  Miiy]  t"  Mr.  Adilingion  : 
"Mr.  Fox  is  excluded  hy  the  express  command 
of  the  King  to  Mr.  Pitt."  '—Vol.  iv.,  p.  170. 

Again,  Pitt  is  described  as  saying  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  on  the  same  subject,  in 
recjard  to  the  King,  '  Never  in  any  conversa- 
tion T  have  had  with  him  in  my  life  has  he  so 
bafHed  me.' 

If  this  were  all  that  we  liave  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Stanhope's  statement  might  per- 
haps be  accepted.  But  the  author  hasthrown 
a  long  correspondence  into  the  appendix, 
wliich  he  has  perhaps  scarcely  read,  and  im- 
parts a  fresh  aspect  to  the  question.  Before 
the  Addinrffon  Cabinet  resigned  on  tlie  26th 
of  April,  Pitt  was  already  in  correspondence 
with  the  King.  Lord  Stanhope  is  perfectly 
right  in  saving,  that  that  correspondence  was 
not  the  result  of  any  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
Pitt.  It  was  conducted  chiefly  through  the 
Chancellor,  wlio,  like  the  ass  between  the  two 
bundles  of  liay,  felt  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  altei'native  between  oflfending  the  Pre- 
mier in  essi^  and  the  Premier  in  posse.  The 
nervous  anxiety  of  Lord  Eldon  is  obvious 
throiighont  his  conduct  in  this  matter. 

Pitt  was  then  directly  pledged  to  support 
the  claims  of  Fox  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
On  the  2d  of  Mav,  however,  before  he  had 
seen  the  King,  he  writes  to  the  Chancellor 
(vol.  iv.,  App.,  p. -t).  In  this  letter  he  faintly 
recnminends  a  union  with  both  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Fox.  But  he  prefaces  the  recom- 
mendation with  these  remai'ks  : — 

' ...  In  doing  so,  I  am  anxious,  at  the  same 
time,  humbly  to  repeat  the  assurance,  that  I  do 
not  presume  to  request  mure  fruiii  his  ilajesty 
than  that  he  woiihl  coiide>oeiid  to  give  a  full  and 
deliberate  considentinn  to  the  propusal  which  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  suhmit  to  him.  If,  after  such 
consideralion,  and  receiving  such  further  expla- 
nation ns  the  natnre  of  the  subji-ct  in.iy  require, 
his  Maj -sty  shou  d  feel  insuperahle  objections  to 
any  lun  t  of  the  proposal,  nineh  a^  I  must  in  that 
case  regret  his  Majesty's  decision,  /  shall  feel 


myself  hound  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  and  if  I  should 
in  t  at  case  he  lionoured  with  bis  Majesty's 
further  commands^  to  endeavour  to  form  a  plan 
of  administration  free  from  such  ohjections,  I 
shall  he  ready  to  ohey  them  to  the  best  of  my 
power.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter,  that  Pitt  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  pledge  to 
Fox.  lie  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
King's  sentiments  were,  and  what  the  King's 
answer  would  be.  The  King  also  perceived 
equally  well,  that  Pitt  was  quite  ready  to 
form  an  Administration  without  Fox.  lie 
perceived  that  he  had  only  to  give  the  nega- 
tive answer,  for  which,  we  hope,  we  shall  not 
be  thought  unjust  if  we  say,  "we  think  that 
Pitt  was  angling.  Lord  Stanhope  states,  on 
Pitt's  personal  authority,  that  Pitt  repeatedly 
urged  the  sovereign  in  conversation  to  admit 
Fox.  That  he  did  so  is  probable  enough. 
But  that  there  was  any  earnestness  or  hearti- 
ness in  his  recommendation,  his  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  forbids  us  to  believe.  Unless  he 
really  wished  to  slip  out  of  his  obligation  in 
the  easiest  manner  jjossible,  his  language  to 
the  King  at  the  outset  would  have  been,  '  I 
am  pledged  to  Mr.  Fox.'  If  he  had  at  last 
yielded,  rather  than  leave  the  country  longer 
without  a  Ministry,  no  one  would  have  com- 
plained. But  the  fact  is,  that  he  yielded  the 
point  virtually  at  the  very  outset.  His  pre- 
vious language  to  Fox  had  been, '  that  he  did 
not  pledge  himself  not  to  form  a  Ministry 
without  him,'  if  he  could  not  be  included. 
His  first  act,  when  the  time  arrived,  was  to 
inform  the  King  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  form  a  Ministry  without  him.  What  the 
Whig  party  suspected  at  the  time,  is  now 
shown  to  be  true. 

Secondly,  Lord  Stanhope  avers  that  there, 
is  no  parallel  between  the  failure  of  I'itt  then, 
and  the  success  of  Lord  Grenville  in  1806. 
He  says  that  in  180G,  Pitt  being  dead,  and 
Lord  ilawkesbury  having  refused  to  become 
Premier,  there  was  no  alternative  for  the 
King  but  to  concede  that  Fox  should  be  a 
Minister.  If,  then,  Pitt  had  represented  it 
in  the  light  of  necessity  to  the  King  in  lSO-1, 
that  Lord  Grenville  did  in  1806,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  King  would  have  yielded. 
Though  obstinate  where  he  saw  he  was  mas- 
ter, he  was  very  ready  to  recognise  neces- 
sity. When  Lord  Shelburne  and  Pitt  re- 
signed in  1783,  he  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  admit  Lord  North  to 
office  again.  Yet  his  first  act,  after  Lord 
Shelburne  and  Pitt  left  him,  was  to  give  the 
seals  to  Lord  North.  Lord  Stanhope  declares 
that,  in  1806,  no  Tory  Cabinet  could  have 
been  formed.  '  Addingtou,'  he  says,  'had 
become  a  peer.  Perceval  was  not  yet  risen 
from  legal  to  political  eminence.     There  was 
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not  a  single  statesman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  whom  the  King  conld  apply  if  he 
rejected  the  terms  (jf  Grenville.' — Vol.  iv.,  p. 
179.  But  Perceval,  in  the  very  next  year, 
was  found  capable  to  be  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Castlereagh,  then  Minister  of 
War,  under  Pitt,  was  vastly  superior  to  Ad- 
dino'ton.  Canning  even  then  aspired  ta  suc- 
ceed Pitt.  Lord  Eldon  would  still  be  Chan- 
cellor. The  moment  that  the  King  quarrelled 
■with  the  Grenvillu  Ministry  in  the  next  year, 
he  found  it  possible  to  form  a  strong  Cabinet, 
consisting  chiefl}'  of  these  vcrj'  men.  Be- 
sides, had  Pitt  been  resolute,  what  course 
would  have  been  left  open  to  the  King? 
Stanhope  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe, 
that  his  Majesty  conld  have  recalled  Adding- 
ton.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  merely 
impossible.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Addington  would  have  obeyed  the  call;  but 
if  he  had,  his  Ministry  could  not  have  held 
office  for  an  hour.  It  had  never  been  more 
than  a  fine  weather  Administration.  Had 
peace  endured,  it  miijlit,  not  improbably, 
have  misgoverned  Euijhuid  fur  several  years. 
But  the  moment  war  broke  out  its  fate  was 
sealed.  '  Si  ce  Ministere  dure,'  said  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  '  la  Grande  Bretagne  ne 
durera  pas.'  The  opinion  of  the  Ambassador 
was  the  opinion  also  of  the  English  people. 
The  Ministry  fell  from  its  ludicrous  incapa- 
city. The  fact  that  it  was  never  actually 
outvoted  in  the  House  sets  this  in  a  strong- 
light.  Addington  resigned  because  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  were  arrayed  against  him  ; 
because  his  own  supporters  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon;  beca\ise  he  felt  himself  unequal 
to  his  position  ;  and  because  he  knew  that  the 
whole  nation  felt  the  same.  His  return  to 
power,  wdion  Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne  with 
a  great  army,  and  the  safety  of  England  de- 
pended on  the  energy  of  the  Government, 
would  not  have  been  borne  for  an  instant. 
Public  opinion  was  not  so  strong  in  those 
days  as  it  happily  now  is;  yet,  even  then,  it 
was  strong  erjough  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  office  by  that  Cabinet  of  Ineapables.  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  King  was 
vindictive  and  obstinate,  and  the  Minister  too 
readily  subservient  to  the  royal  will.  It  is 
sad  to  thi[ik  what  an  opportunity  was  then 
lost.  A  list  of  a  proposed  Cabinet,  in  Pitt's 
own  handwriting,  is  given  by  Lord  Stanhope. 
That  list  contains  the  names  of  all  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  the  country.  Had  Pitt  been 
resolute,  England  would  have  passed  through 
that  dark  and  perilous  time,  guided  by  a 
Ministry  as  strong  at  home  as  that  of  Henry 
Pelham,  as  strong  abroad  as  that  of  Godol- 
phin.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
war  would  have  been  more  successfully  con- 
ducted.    But  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav,  that. 


in  all  human  probability,  a  divided  responsi- 
bility might  have  enabled  Pitt  to  bear  re- 
verses under  which  he  sank  when  compelled 
to  encounter  them  alone. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  plausible  if 
somewhat  immoral  arirument  min-lit  be  main- 
tained,  to  the  effect  that  good  men  always 
make  bad  kings,  and  bad  men  always  make 
good  kings.  Certainly  this  country  paid  a 
high  price  for  the  honour  of  being  ruled 
by  a  virtuous  country  gentleman  in  the 
person  of  the  third  George.  It  was  doubt- 
less, at  the  time,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
tlie  monarch  was  faithful  to  his  wife,  and  was 
content  with  boiled  mutton  for  his  dinner.  But 
these  are  not  the  most  exalted  royal  virtues. 
Neither  his  immediate  predecessors  nor  his 
immediate  successors  were  remarkable  for 
conjugal  fidelity  or  for  simplicity  of  taste; 
and  yet  they  were  all  far  better  Kings  of 
England.  George  HI.  was  prejudiced,  vindic- 
tive, obstinate,  and  insincere.  In  his  youth, 
he  di'ove  the  elder  Pitt  from  office;  in  his 
old  age,  he  excluded  Fox,  at  a  most  critical 
time,  from  the  service  of  the  State.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst.  In  other  matters  the 
mischief  that  he  did  lived  long  after  him. 
Lord  Stanhope  maintains  that,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Court,  Pitt  could  have  car- 
ried his  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Pioraan 
Catholics  in  1800.  If  this  be  so — and  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — it  is  deplorable  to 
think  how  much  misery  Ireland  suffered,  and 
how  great  danger  England  had  to  encounter, 
owing  to  the  bigotry  of  the  King. 

Fox  at  this  juncture  behaved  with  a  gene- 
rosity which  well  became  him.  He  abstained 
from  all  public  expressions  of  resentment ;  he 
urged  his  own  friends,  and  even  the  Gren- 
villes,  to  take  office,  regardless  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received.  That  his  immediate 
followers  should  have  at  once  refused,  could 
have  been  matter  for  no  surprise.  But  that 
the  Grenvilles  should  have  done  the  same, 
was  not  perhaps  what  either  Pitt  or  the 
Court  had  anticipated.  They  had  not  lately 
been  Fox's  friends.  But  they  did  not  rest 
their  refusal  on  personal  grounds.  They  felt, 
and  felt  rightly,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional principle  that  a  leading  statesman 
should  not  be  excluded  from  power  owing  to 
a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  King;  and,  to 
their  credit  as  a  J'arty,  they  steadily  declined 
to  take  office  until  they  brought  Fox  with 
them.  Lord  Stanhope  has  not  done  justice 
to  Fox's  cond\ict  on  this  occasion.  Many  as 
wore  the  faults  of  the  Whig  statesman,  ho 
never,  through  his  whole  career,  forfeited  his 
title  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  unselfish  of 
public  men.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  his  pri- 
vate letters  he  frequently  uses  disparaging 
expressions  with  regard  to  Pitt.     He  was  not 
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Pitt's  fi'ieud,  and  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  have  done  so.  But  it 
is  uugeaerous,  to  say  the  least,  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope to  rake  up  such  casual  remarks,  and 
bring  them  prominently  forward  in  order  to 
detract  froni  the  credit^justl}'  due  to  disinte- 
rested public  conduct;  and  we  must  add,  that 
Pitt's  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  above  tpioted, 
does  not  place  his  sincerity  so  entirely  bevond 
dispute  as  to  make  it  altogether  unnatural 
or  unpardonable  in  Fox  to  have  entertained 
some  slight  misgivings  at  the  time. 

The  days  of  Pitt's  last  Administration  were 
few  and  evil.  A  few  personal  friends,  who 
had  always  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  lent  some 
strength  to  a  Ministry  composed  mainly  of 
the  Incapables  of  Addington.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  their  support.  Lord  Harrowby 
fell  ill :  a  far  more  distressing  cause  took 
Lord  Melville  from  his  side.  The  guilt  or 
innocence  4t'  Dundas  cannot  now  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  ac- 
cusation was  H  cruel  blow  to  I'itt.  When  he 
announced  to  the  House  that  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  advise  the  erasure  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville's name  from  the  Privy  Council — 'I  con- 
fess. Sir,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  tliat  whatever  may  be  my  defer- 
ence to  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  and  however 
anxious  I  may  be  to  accede  to  their  wishes, 
I  certainly  felt  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  in 
being  compelled  to  be  the  instrument  of  ren- 
dering still  more'severe  the  punishment  of  the 
noble  Lord.'  Lord  Macaulay,  who  had  heard 
accounts  of  this  scene  from  those  who  were 
present,  thus  describes  it :  'As  he  uttered  the 
word  pang,  his  lip  quivered  ;  his  voice  shook  ; 
Le  paused;  and  his  hearers  thought  that  he 
was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such  tears 
shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.  Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and 
open-hearted  Fox,  they  would  have  moved 
sympathy,  but  would  have  caused  no  surprise. 
But  a  tear  from  I'itt  would  have  been  some- 
thing portentous.  He  suppressed  his  emotion, 
however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majes- 
tic self-possession.'  Addington  was  bribed 
with  a  peerage  to  join  the  Ministry.  He 
brought  to  it  no  support.  He  came  in  the 
sulks,  ho  continued  sulking  so  long  as  he  was 
a  member  of  it,  and  he  left  it  in  the  same 
amiable  frame  of  mind.  The  cause  of  his  re- 
tiring was  worthy  of  his  mean  and  jealous 
disposition.  I'itt  refused  to  promote  ]!und 
and  Hiley  zVildington,  on  account  of  the  bit- 
terness with  which  they  had  spoken  against 
Lord  Melville,  and  Addington  could  not  en- 
dure that  his  relatiiJiis  and  hatigers-on  should 
meet  with  the  neglect  which  their  hostility 
to  the  Government  had  deserved.  How  c;reat 
their  acrimony  wasj^  wc  may  learn  from  a 
caricature   of  the  period  which  Lord  Stan- 


hope describes  :  '  It  represents  Lord  Melville 
as  the  "wounded  lion,"  lying  helpless  on  his 
side,  while  jackasses  are-  preparing  to  assail 
him.  One  of  them  is  made  to  say  to  the 
other,  "Very  highly  indebted  to  the  lion, 
brother  Hiley  ;"  and  the  answer  is,  "  Then 
kick  him  again,  brother  Braggie!"'  To  be 
sure,'  '  the  brothers'  had  done  some  service 
to  Addington.  During  his  Premiership  he 
had  given  them  good  places,  and  the  duties 
they  discharged  in  return  maj'  be  gathered 
from  the  following  address  to  them  by  Can- 
ning : — 

'  When  the  faltering  periods  lajr, 
Or  the  House  receives  them  drily, 
Cheer,  oli,  cheer  him,  brother  Bragge ! 
Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him,  brother  Hiley  ! 

'  Each  a  gentleman  at  large, 
Lodged  anil  fed  at  imblic  charge, 
Paying,  with  a  grace  to  charm  ye. 
This  the  fleet  and  that  the  army. 

'  Brother  Bragge,  and  brother  Hiley, 
Clieer  him!  when  he  speaks  so  vilely  ; 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag, 

^Brother  Hiley,  bi'other  Bragge.' 

A  Ministry  so  composed,  and  so  distracted 
b}'  dissension,  could  hardly  be  successful. 
Pitt  had  organized  a  great  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  between  England,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria. The  fate  of  that  coalition  is  well 
known.  The  capitulation  of  Ulm  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  its  author.  Austerlitz  and 
the  Treaty  of  Presburg  were  too  much  for 
him  to  bear.  The  'look  of  Austeilitz,'  as 
Wilberforce  pathetically  called  it,  betokened 
the  tlying  man.  He  expired  on  the  23d  of 
January  1806. 

We  do  not  care  curiously  to  inquire  with 
what  ejaculations  the  spirit  of  the  great 
statesman  passed  away.  Nor  can  we  greatly 
admire  the  taste  which  has  made  such  a  topic 
the  subject  of  a  newsi>aper  controversy.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that  his  last  thought 
was  England's,  and  that  his  last  words  were 
expressions  of  alarm  at  the  gloom  of  Eng- 
land's future.  He  died  for  his  country  as 
certainly  as  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  front  of 
battle  ;  and  in  spite  of  injurious  and  undis- 
cerning  panegyrics,  he  has  left  an  imperish- 
able name.  But  it  is  upon  the  first  half  of 
his  long  administration  that  his  fame  is  chief- 
ly built  up.  His  practical  conduct  of  the  war 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. His  first  principles  for  the  maintenance 
of  war  have  since  been  exploded  by  common 
consent.  He  contracted  an  enormous  debt, 
of  which  we  daily  feel  the  weight,  and  much 
of  which  was  lavished  upon  foreign  powers, 
wdio  repaid  us  with  duplicity  at  the  moment, 
and  with  ingratitude  in  the  future.  He  sad- 
dled the  country  also  with  embarrassing  poll- 
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tical  obligations  towards  many  of  tliose  pow- 
ers, ill  which  there  was  no  real  reciprocity. 
In  his  domestic  policy  he  was  liberal  by  pre- 
disposition, and  violent  only  through  his  own 
timidity  and  alarm.  He  endeavoured  to  free 
the  Catholics,  to  reform  Parliament,  to  modi- 
fy tariffs,  and  to  introduce  many  other  reforms 
which  implied  equal  liberality  and  foresight. 
Lord  Stanhope  unhappily  has  not  perceived 
that  of  the  simple  truth  a  disciple  of  Pitt 
might  well  be  proud,  llis  partiality  has  led 
liim,  doubtless  in  all  sincerity,  to  exaggerate 
and  misrepresent  the  truth ;  and  our  judg- 
ment therefore  is,  that  in  this  'Life  of  Pitt' 
he  has  consulted  ill  for  his  own  reputation, 
and  for  the  fame  of  the  great  statesman 
whose  life  he  has  recorded. 


Art.  VII.— Z//e  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far 
Fast.  By  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S., 
F.E.S.,  late  II.M.'s  Consul-General  in  Bor- 
neo, now  II.M.'s  Charge  d' Affaires  to  the 
Piepublic  of  llayti. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  extends  over  40° 
of  longitude,  from  the  western  point  of  Su- 
matra to  the  [)arallel  of  the  Arru  Isles  ;  and 
30°  of  latitude  from  the  Sandelwood  to  the 
Luzon  ; — in  all,  a  space  of  more  than  8000 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  islands,  and  clusters  of  islands,  of 
every  shape  and  of  every  size,  teeming  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  which  some  enjoy,  wdiile 
most  remain  as  nature  left  them,  at  the  very 
lowest.  They  are  peopled  by  inhabitants  in 
every  stage  of  civilisation,  from  the  primitive 
barbarism  of  the  Kayan,  to  the  Anglo-Orien- 
tal luxury  of  the  wealthy  merchant  of  Singa- 
pore. There  are  some  among  them  that 
have  been  thoroughly  ex'plored,  and  are  as 
well  known  as  Britain ;  others  are  tenanted 
by  savage  men  and  savage  beasts,  and  have 
not  been  trodden  by  civilised  man.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Archijielago,  and  surrounded 
by  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  great  and  small,  lies 
Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  This 
island  exemplifies  the-  condition  of  the  whole 
Archipelago.  The  interior  is  still  'an  unra- 
velled mystery';  the  coast,  or  at  le.ast  the 
north-west  coast,  is  the  seat  of  an  opulent 
English  government. 

From  the  sea,  Borneo  presents  a  most  at^- 
tractive  picture.  The  land  swells  upwards  in 
successive  ridges,  gradually  rising  from  the 
pebbly  beach  and  clear  blue  water  by  the 
shore,  and  stretches,  thickly  overlaid  with  a 


tangled  mass  of  jungle,  till  it  meets  the 
mountains,  which,  covered  with  tlie  richest 
verdure,  are  seen  rising  here  and  there  with 
marked  diversity  of  outline,  and  gradually 
retreating  as  they  break  away  inland.  Near 
the  coast  there  are  landscapes  of  no  common 
beauty.  Bays  with  green  and  sweeping 
shores  open  up  to  receive  into  their  bosoms 
the  waters  of  innumerable  rivers,  that  flow 
downwards  from  the  distant  mountains, 
through  forests  that  are  almost  impenetrable, 
and  extend  for  miles  on  either  bank.  Islets 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  some  rising 
from  the  water's  edge,  covered  with  green 
herbage  to  their  very  summits,  and  some 
skirted  by  a  narrow  strip  of  shining  yellow 
sand  ;  and  some  again,  near  Sarawak,  rich 
with  luxuriant  groves  of  cocoa-nut,  contrast- 
ing, by  their  cultivation,  with  the  jungle  of 
the  mainland  close  beside  them.  The  interior 
is  still  unknown  :  as  the  last  volcanic  action 
left  it,  so  for  the  most  part  it  has  remained, 
— a  mighty  chaos  of  uncultivated  nature. 
There  are  high  mountains,  large  and  copious 
rivers,  lakes  of  various  sizes,  and  in  the  north- 
ern portions,  many  spacious  plains.  On  either 
side  of  the  island,  numerous  streams  fall  into 
the  sea.  Some  spring  from  sources  in  the  far 
interior;  others  from  the  nearer  hills.  On 
the  north,  the  Brune,  Rejang,  Serebas,  Saka- 
rang,  and  Sarawak,  are  large,  navigable,  and 
more  or  less  investigated.  On  the  south 
flows  the  Great  Banjar,  and  on  the  south-east 
the  Passir  ;  but  little  except  their  names  is 
known  of  them.  The  population  of  the  island 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy. 
Some  make  rough  conjectures,  and  say 
3,000,000.  Probably  that  is  not  below  the 
number.  The  tribes  along  the  river  banks 
are  few  ;  the  levels  near  the  sea  are  nninha- 
bjtable ;  the  lowlands  are  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion ;  and  the  immense  wooded  deltas  ofl^er 
but  a  temporary  sojourn  to  nomadic  hordes. 
Whether  the  higher  districts  of  the  interior, 
and  their  valleys,  be  inhabited  or  not,  is  yet 
unknown  ;  or  whether  there  be  nothing  wiser 
than  ourang-outangs  and  alligators  to  frequent 
the  woods  and  rivers. 

Travellers  who  have  been  at  Sarawak  and 
Bruna,  tell  you  that  the  island  is  of  unrival- 
led fertility  ;  that  forests  and  jungle  are  spread 
over  nearly  all  the  surface;  that  there  are  in 
it  minerals  of  the  greatest  value  ;  that  the 
productive  capacities  are  inconceivable;  that 
the  climate  is  free  from  all  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious; 
that  tlie  air  is  purified  by  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  cool  currents,  and  by  the  regular- 
ity of  the  monsoon,  from  all  miasmatic  in- 
fluences that  are  generally  contracted  in  the 
swamps  and  forests  by  a  tropical  sun  ;  and 
that  its  inhabitants,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
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are  an  intelligent  and  improvaLle  people.  If 
nothing  more  were  known  of  Borneo,  it  could 
not  fail  to  strike  the  imagination  of  all  who 
hear  of  it;  but  when  the  romantic  enterprise 
of  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  Brooke  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  great  island,  and 
when  its  capacities  for  future  usefulness  in  the 
work  of  civilisation  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  added  to  the  vague  mysteriousness 
that  now  enfolds  it,  there  is  a  living  interest 
thrown  around  it,  which  must  influence  every 
man  who  has  a  thought  to  give  to  the  future 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  St.  John,  the  author  of  '  Life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East,'  has  spent  the  last 
fourteen  years  in  Borneo.  He  went  out  in 
1848  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  appointed  by 
Government  as  his  private  secretary.  In  1852, 
when  Sir  James  Brooke  returned  to  England 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  baseless  charges  made 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
St.  John  was  left  in  Borneo  as  acting  com- 
missioner, and  was  subsequently  appointed 
consul-general  at  Brunei,  the  capital  of  Bor- 
neo. He  has  thus  had  greater  opportunities 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  studying  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  both  in  their 
serai-Anglicized  state  at  Sarawak,  and  in 
their  natural  state  at  Brunei.  He  has  put 
together  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a  very 
readable  book,  with  a  very  silly  title.  A  name 
such  as  'Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East' 
suggests  matter  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  what  these  two  volumes  contain.  It  is 
founded  on  that  meretricious  taste  for  showy 
titles,  which  has  stolen  into  our  literature 
along  with  variegated  bindings  and  illumi- 
nated initial  letters,  to  suit  the  caprice  of 
publishers,  or  the  taste  of  an  autocratic  circu- 
lating library.  The  worth  of  a  book  is  no 
longer  tested  by  the  estimation  of  an  educat- 
ed public,  or  the  unbiassed  criticism  of  re- 
viewers, but  by  the  verdict  of  the  leading 
men  at  'Mudie's.'  The  publisher  does  not 
look  to  what  is  in  the  book,  but  to  whether 
its  outward  appearance  is  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  captivate  '  the  trade.'  Hence  the 
taste  for  alliterative  titles.  Hence  the  mania 
for  sensation  headings  ;  hence  such  books  as 
'Seasons  with  the  Sea-Horses,'  'Butcherings 
among  the  Buffaloes,'  and  the  like.  Now-a- 
days  there  is  not  a  magazine  or  journal  pub- 
lished that  does  not  offend  good  taste  by  the 
appearance  of  such  silly  titles  in  its  advertis- 
ing columns.  How  such  a  fashion  has  been 
suffered  to  become  supremo  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  the  sooner  it  dies  out  the  better.  We 
cannot  imagine  how  a  gentleman  who  can 
write  such  a  book  as  this  on  Borneo,  could 
permit  it  to  go  before  the  public  under  such 
a  title.  It  is  most  unfair  to  the  book  and  to 
its  author.     From  its  name,  we  are  led  to  ex- 


pect the  uninteresting  journal  of  a  vainglori- 
ous sportman  ;  instead  of  which,  we  find  a 
full  account  of  some  of  the  least  known  and 
most  interesting  populations  in  the  world, 
with  much  other  information  of  a  perfectly 
novel  and  most  attractive  nature.  The  island 
of  Borneo  is  no  longer  a  dead  letter,  and  its 
inhabitants  a  blank,  to  any  one  who  has  read 
this  book.  The  nature  of  the  countrv,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  explored,  is  very  graphically 
described  ;  so  are  the  prevailing  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  populations,  and  their  do- 
mestic life,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  re- 
lative positions  which  they  hold  in  the  sphere 
of  human  societ}'.  We  learn  a  good  deal  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  island,  of 
its  natural  productions,  and  of  the  inadequate 
means  taken  to  turn  them  to  account.  Mr. 
St.  John  takes  us  with  him  to  Brunei,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  Sultan,  to  the  state  of 
his  dominions  in  the  last  stages  of  decrepi- 
tude, and  generally  to  the  society  of  his  un- 
inviting capital,  which  Mr.  St.  John  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  immoral  city  of  which 
he  has  ever  heard.  He  then  comes  back  to 
Sarawak,  and  draws  a  sketchy  outline  of  its 
conditions  and  its  prospects.  He  describes 
the  Chinese  settlers,  their  secret  societies,  and 
their  insurrection  against  the  Sarawak  Go- 
vernment in  1857.  He  enters  slightly  into 
the  state  of  the  missionary  undertakings,  but 
gives  a  far  from  satisfactory  account  of  what 
they  have  hitherto  accomplished.  Nor,  with- 
out a  very  considerable  change  of  arrange- 
ments, does  he  think  they  are  likely  to  do 
much  in  future.  Lastly,  he  narrates  in  full 
an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Limbang,  one 
of  the  many  unknown  rivers  in  the  island  ; 
and  he  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  ascent 
of  Kina  Balu,  the  loftiest  mountain  yet 
known  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  All  these 
topics  are  brought  together  under  their  ill- 
fitting  title;  and  a  soi-disaiit  sporting  book 
is,  in  reality,  a  compendium  of  useful  and 
varied  information.  On  the  whole,  the  infor- 
mation is  well  compiled,  but  it  might  have 
been  much  better.  It  lacks  system  anil  ar- 
rangement sadly.  Had  the  material  been 
condensed,  and  the  subjects  classified  and  ex- 
hausted, this  book  might  have  been  most  val- 
uable. As  it  is,  it  can  hardly  hope  for  any- 
thing but  an  ephemeral  existence.  The 
chance  of  fame  has  just  been  missed,  and  that 
too  from- want  of  will,  and  not  from  want  of 
power. 

The  subject  was  as  new  to  English  readers 
as  that  of  M.  Du  Chaillu  last  year,  which 
made  him  thu  hero  of  the  day,  and  his  book 
the  book  of  the  season.  An  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  what  is  known  of  Borneo,  would 
have  been  as  interesting  as  a  full  description 
of  Ceylon,  and  would  have  been  received  as 
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favourably  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  volumes 
four  years  ago.  Mr.  St.  John  had  as  mnch 
to  tell  as  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  as  interesting 
a  field  to  work  npon.  Very  little  was  known 
of  Borneo  and  its  inhabitants.  Few  had 
heard  of  Brunei,  and  Rajah  Brooke  and 
Sarawak  were  realized  only  in  a  hazy  and 
visionary  manner.  The  liajah's  letters  are 
very  interesting,  but  they  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  personal  matter.  Keppel  and  Mun- 
dy's  descriptive  voyages  are  all  but  forgotten. 
Mr.  Hoiace  St.  John's  Indian  Archipelago 
was  never  known  as  it  should  have  been ; 
Mr.  Low's  Sarawak  was  little  appreciated  ; 
and  no  one  wanders  through  five  hundred 
pages  of  blue  book  for  pleasure,  particularly 
when  that  bine  book  was  published  eight 
years  ago.  Thus  Mr.  St.  John  had  a  most 
attractive  subject  entirely  to  himself  He 
has  made  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  he  might 
very  easily  have  made  much  more. 

Take  it  as  it  is,  it  is  a  very  entertaining- 
book.  It  does  not  profess  any  very  profound 
thinking,  or  any  very  animated  writing ;  but 
it  is  full  of  common  sense,  and  is  very  amus- 
ingly and  unconventionally  written.  The 
style  is  easy  and  pointed,  without  being  flip- 
pant or  affected.  There  is  no  pretension  and 
no  prolixitj'  to  annoy  or  weary  the  reader, 
and  it  abounds  with  much  curious  and  im- 
portant information  very  pleasantly  detail- 
ed. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  dis- 
miss the  personal  part  of  the  book  with  the 
utmost  brevity.  Many  readers  will  find  the 
•'Limbang  Journal,'  and  the  ascent  of  Kina 
Balu,  the  most  entertaining  portions.  Both 
of  these  niay  be  conscientiously  recommended 
to  all  who  care  for  that  sort  of  literature. 
I'  Either  is  better  worth  reading  than  any  of 
the  contributions  to  '  Vacation  Tourists  ; '  and 
readers  find  much  intellectual  food  in  that 
volume.  Votaries  of  climbing  will  meet 
with  soul-stirring  incidents  in  the  description 
of  the  ascent  of  Kina  Balu.  There  is  no 
snow  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  Mr.  St.  John 
had  some  object  in  ascending  it  besides  that 
of  making  accessible  what  was  inaccessible 
before  ;  but  with  these  drawbacks  Kina  Balu 
is  as  good  a  mountain  as  the  Matterhorn,  and 
Mr.  St.  John's  description  is  quite  as  graphic 
as  any  of  the  articles  in  the  log-book  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  infinitely  less  prodigal  of 
muscular  egotism.  He  tells  his  story  plainly 
and  pleasantly,  without  any  exaggeration  of 
his  own  powers  of  endurance,  or  any  weari- 
some monotony  of  climbing.  His  mind  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  his  body  ;  and  his  interests 
are  those  of  a  human  being  in  a  country's 
welfare,  and  not  merely  the  instincts  of  a 
wild  cat  or  a  goat.  His  book  may  be  un- 
systematized, and  his  writing  desultory  ;  but 


it  is  always  entertaining,  and  perfectly  free 
from  braggadocio  and  self-laudation. 

AVe  dismiss  the  personal  portion  of  the 
book,  and  propose  instead  to  give  our  readers 
some  conception  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  different  races  in  Borneo  as  they  are 
known  to  Europeans. 

The  inhahitants  of  Borneo  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  The  Malays,  who 
came  over  from  Sumatra,  from  Java,  and  from 
the  Peninsula  at  a  very  early  period  ;  the 
Chinese,  who  emigrated  later,  were  diiven 
out,  and  have  begun  to  return ;  and  the 
Dayaks,  who  are  aboriginal.  Besides  these, 
there  are  some  half-caste  Moors,  some  Sulus, 
and  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Celebes  ;  but 
their  numbers  are  insignificant,  and  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  them  is  small.  The  Ma- 
lays have  been  and  still  are  the  governing 
class,  so  far  as  any  government  exists  ;  the 
Chinese  represent  the  working  population ; 
and  the  Dayaks  lead  a  half  savage,  half  sub- 
ject life,  partly  in  the  interior,  and  partly  on 
the  shores  of  their  great  island. 

Mnch  has  been  written  on  the  Malay 
races :  on  their  origin,  on  their  character, 
and  on  their  habits.  They  are  Mahomedans. 
Their  rulers  are  the  descendants  of  the  Pro- 
phet, '  a  mongrel  race  of  tyrants,  gamblers, 
opium  smokers,  pirates,  and  chiefs  who  di- 
vide their  time  between  cockfighting,  smok- 
ing, concubines,  and  collecting  taxes  ;*  and 
the  inferior  classes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  much 
better.  Sydney  Smith  has  long  ago  summed 
up  the  moral  cliaiacteristics  of  the  race,  as  it 
was  represented  in  Ceylon — 

'The  Malays  are  the  most  vindictive  and  fe- 
rocious ot  living  lieings.  They  set  little  or  no 
value  i>n  tlieir  own  existence  in  tlie  prosecution 
of  tlieir  oilious  passions  ;  and  having  thus  bmken 
the  great  tie  which  renders  man  a  lieing  capable 
of  being  governed,  and  fit  for  society,  tlit-y  are 
a  constant  source  of  terror  to  all  tho>e  who  have 
any  kind  of  connection  or  relation  with  tliein. 
A  Malay  servant,  Iroin  the  apprehensioM  excited 
by  his  vindiciive  disposition,  often  lieconies  the 
master  of  his  master.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  dis- 
miss him  as  to  punish  him;  and  the  rightful 
despot,  in  order  to  avoid  assassination,  is  almost 
coni[ieiled  to  exchange  characters  with  his  slave. 
It  is  singular,  hovvcver,  that  the  Malay,  inca- 
pable of  subndssion  on  any  other  ncc  iMon,  and 
even  ready  lo  avtnge  insult  wiih  death,  submits 
to  the  severest  military  discipline  with  the  ut- 
most resignation  and  meekness.  The  truth  is, 
obedience  to  his  officers  forms  part  of  his  re- 
ligious creed  ;  and  the  same  man  who  would  re- 
pay the  most  insignificant  insult  with  death,  will 
sulinut  to  be  lacerated  at  the  halhert  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr.  T.'ds  is  truly  a  tnnien- 
dous  people!  when  assassins  and  bloodbonnds 
will  fall  into  rank  and  file,  and  the  most  furious 

*  The  '  Indian  Archipelago,'  by  Horace  St.  John, 
vol.  ii.,  267. 
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savages  submit  (with  no  diniinntidn  of  tlieir 
ferocity)  to  the  science  and  discipline  of  war. 
They  only  want  a  Malay  Bonaparte  to  lead  them 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Our  curiosity  has 
always  been  very  highly  excited  by  the  accounts 
of  tins  singular  peofjle;  and  v/e  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  one  day  or  another  when  they  are 
more  full  of  opium  than  usual,  they  will  run  a 
muck  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Caspian.' 

Tr\ily  a  tremendous  people,  if  these  pre- 
dictions were  to  be  t'ultilled  !  In  Borneo, 
they  hardly  sustain  this  bloody-minded  and 
ferocious  character.  The}-  seem  simpiv  tole- 
rably respectable,  and  rather  stupid.  Mr.  St. 
John  thus  describes  them  : — 

'  The  Malays,  except  the  followers  of  the  Bru- 
nei nobles,  are  found,  on  the  whole,  to  be  very 
truthful,  faithful  to  their  relatives,  and  devoted- 
ly attached  to  their  children.  Remarkably  free 
from  crimes;  and  when  they  commit  them,  it  is 
generally  from  jealousy.  Brave  when  well  led, 
they  inspire  confidence  in  their  commanders; 
highly  sensitive  to  dishonour,  and  tenacious  as 
to  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  towards 
them,  and  remarkably  polite  in  their  manners, 
they  render  agreeable  all  intercourse  with  them. 
Malays  are  generally  accused  of  great  iilleness; 
in  one  sense,  they  deserve  it;  they  do  not  like 
continuous  work,  but  they  do  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  families  in  comfort ;  and  real 
poverty  is  unknown  among  them.  No  relative 
is  abandoned  because  he  is  poor,  or  because  an 
injury  or  an  illness  may  have  incapacitated  him 
from  work.  I  like  the  Malays,  although  I  nmst 
allow  that  I  became  weary  of  having  only  them 
with  whom  to  associate.' 

These  two  summaries  of  the  moral  cha- 
racteristics of  this  people  are  hardly  consis- 
tent. Perhaps  they  exemplify  the  difference 
of  association  upon  race  ;  perhaps  merely  the 
tmcertainty  of  moral  as  well  as  political 
sjieculation. 

Whatever  people  think  of  tliem,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  restless  and  ener- 
getic character  of  the  Chinese,  and  their 
connection  with  Borneo  singularly  illustrates 
the  truth  of  it.  At  one  period,  the  Chinese 
population  in  this  island  was  so  great  as  al- 
most to  eclipse  the  native  power.  The  emi- 
grations of  this  singular  people  have  always 
something  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
never  emigrate  gradually,  family  by  family, 
with  their  wives  and  cliildren.  The  men 
come  alone  in  bands  at  a  time,  and  fall  ujion 
the  land  like  swarms  of  locusts.  The  women 
arc  more  domestic,  and  are  not  easily  brought 
to  leave  their  country.  They  are  intrinsicall}' 
stayers  at  home ;  and  are  so  attached  to  their 
family  and  parents,  that  almost  no  induce- 
ment will  prevail  on  them  to  emigrate.  But 
the  male  population  emigrate  in  thousands 
every  year.  The  Eastern  Ai'chipelago  seems 
destined  to  be  overrun  by  them.  In  Siam, 
they  number  between  four  and  five  millions  ; 


British  India  receives  an  annual  inroad  ;  Sin- 
gapore is  swarming  with  them ;  half  the 
population  of  Anam  is  Chinese  ;  and  a  nu^ 
cleus  of  a  vast  multitude  is  oTaduallv  beinn; 
formed  in  Borneo,  which  is  calculated  to  have 
room  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions. 
Those  who  emigrated  to  this  island  in  former 
times  soon  found  a  noble  field  on  which  they 
could  expend  their  energy.  They  cleared 
wide  sweeps  of  land,  and  were  busy  on  its 
surface.  Traces  are  found  around  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brunei  of  their  gardens,  of  ter- 
races where  the  pepper  plant  was  grown,  and 
of  levelled  spots  where  they  built  their 
houses.  They  soon  wandered  up  into  tlie 
interior,  spread  along  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  felled  the  finest  timber  trees  and  iloat- 
ed  them  down  the  stream  to  primitive  docks, 
constructed  by  their  own  contrivance,  where 
they  built  substantial  junks,  in  which  they 
.stored  their  wealth,  and  transported  it  to 
China  to  realize  enormous  prices.  This  last- 
ed for  some  time,  and  Borneo  was  rich  and 
prosperous.  But  inter-tribal  wars  broke  out, 
and  anarchy  succeeded  ;  and  the  industrious 
Chinaman,  who  had  no  stomach  for  such 
strife,  was  driven  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  and  then  by  piracy  to  other  and  less 
troubled  scenes.  But  their  too  short  resi- 
dence in  the  North  was  not  without  results. 
The}'  left  behind  them  many  traces  of  their 
influence.  Not  only  have  they  given  their 
names  to  many  places,  but  thev  have  stamped 
their  character  on  a  race  of  their  halfbred 
descendants,  who  have  so  amalgamated  with 
the  natives  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from 
them,  except  by  their  excessive  energy  and 
their  attention  to  good  husbandry. 

When  Sir  James  Brooke  went  out  to 
Borneo,  there  hardly  was  a  Chinaman  in  the 
Sarawak  territory.  In  1841  they  numbered 
about  COO,  and  in  1850  about  365o.  A  sud- 
den swarm  had  settled  on  the  land,  durino;  an 
expedition  which  Sir  James  had  made  to 
Siam.  They  began  at  once  to  show  their 
two  most  marked  characteristics, — excessive 
industry,  and  a  disposition  to  be  troublesome. 
Kuching,  the  capital  of  Sarawak,  had  become 
a  new  place,  and  the  Rajah  hardiv  knew  his 
city.  Shops  were  opened  ;  trade  was  brisk  ; 
new  houses  in  dozens  were  built  and  build- 
ing; and  the  surrounding  forest  was  falling 
rapidly  before  the  axes  of  the  Chinese.  They 
had  wandered  np  the  Siambau  river  to  join 
their  countrymen,  who  were  settled  at  the 
little  village  of  Siniawam  ;  they  had  made 
roads  to  Ban,  the  principal  settlement,  where 
numbers  had  joined  the  Kunsi  or  Gold  Com- 
pany, and  were  hard  at  work,  gold-washing, 
after  the  following  original  method  : — 

'  They  danuned  up  the  end  of  the  vallry  at  the 
hack  of  the  Ivunsi's  house,  thus  forming  a  large 
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reservoir  of  water,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

length.  The  dam  was  very  ceatly  constrncted, 
being  com])K'tely  faced  >vitli  wood  towards  the 
water,  and  |iarti:flly  on  the  outside,  to  enable  it 
to  resist  the  very  heavy  rains  wliieh  fell  in  this 
country.  A  ditcli,  ahnut  four  feet  broad,  was 
cut  from  the  reservoir  towards  the  ground, 
which  the  overlonker  of  the  company  Lad  se- 
lected as  a  spot  likely  to  produce  a  good  yield 
of  gold ;  and  a  well-made  sluico-gate  was  con- 
structed in  tbe  dam,  to  .supply  the  ditch  witli  as 
much  water  as  might  be  required  :  minor  sluice- 
gates to  the  main  ditch  enabled  the  smaller  ones 
also  to  receive  supplies  of  water.  When  this 
was  all  prejiared,  the  sluice-gates  were  opened, 
and  the  earth  in  its  neiglibourhood  thrown  into 
the  ditch  ;  and  the  ruslimg  water  carried  off  the 
mud  and  sand,  and  allowed  the  particles  of  gold 
to  sink  to  the  bottoiTi.  After  three  or  four 
montlis  they  cleared  out  the  ditch,  and  caretully 
washed  the  residue,  which  generally  yielded 
them  sutficient  to  make  a  tolerable  division 
among  the  workmen  alter  all  the  expenses  had 
been  paid.' 

In  ISoC  they  numbered  above  4000,  and 
were  in  high  piosperitj'.  Near  Sarawak 
their  rice  plantations  and  vegetable  gardens 
presented  a  picture  of  tioiirishing  agriculture 
and  good  farming.  '  I  had  never  seen  in 
Borneo,'  says  Mr.  St.  John,  '  anything  more 
pleasing  to  my  eye  than  tbe  extensive  culti- 
vated fields  which  spread  out  around  tbe 
scattered  Chinese  houses,  each  closely  sur- 
rounded by  beds  of  esculent  i)lants,  growing 
in  a  most  luxuriant  manner.'  Higher  up 
tbe  country  they  carried  on  a  ceaseless  war 
against  tlie  jungle.  Roads  were  laid  down, 
spaces  cleared,  gardens  and  orchards  formed, 
fish-reservoirs  made ;  liouses  and  villages 
were  springing  up  on  every  side;  tbe  gold 
and  antimony  works  were  prosperous,  and 
everything  betokened  a  successful  future. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  all  this  prosperity 
vanished  in  a  single  night.  Their  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Sarawak  government  broke 
out,  and  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Kuching,  and  the  alinost  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  Chinese.  Tiiis  insurrection 
was  the  most  ill-judged  enterprise  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  uuiijue 
in  its  fatuity  and  recklessness.  The  story  of 
its  origin  and  its  extinction  i.s  as  follows  : — 

The  Chinese  form  themselves  into  secret 
societies  wherever  tboy  settle.  These  are 
ramifications  of  the  Tienti,  or  Heaven  and 
Earth  Society,  which  spreads  its  arms  over 
the  country  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
China  wander.  This  Tienti  is  a  species  of 
Freemasonry,  except  that  it  has  some  object 
in  its  existence  besides  convivial  gatherings, 
and  that  the  oaths  by  which  the  initiated  are 
bound  to  each  other  are  of  a  much  more  ge- 
nuine and  solemn  nature  than  those  which 
bind  the  masonic  brotherhood.     The  mem- 


bers are  banded  together  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  are  bound,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  divulge  none  of  the  secrets  of  tbe 
society,  to  assist  their  brethren  under  every 
circumstance,  to  bear  no  witness  against 
them  whatever  be  their  crimes,  to  shield  fu- 
gitives from  the  laws  of  tbe  country,  ai}d  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  their  chiefs  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  These  societies 
are  very  wealthy ;  and,  from  their  secret 
organization,  tliey  become  very  powerful 
wherever  they  find  a  footing.  Even  in  Ben- 
gal they  are  not  innocuous.  A  Chinaman 
acknowledges  the  superiority  of  some  Euro- 
pean races  to  his  own,  and  bends  bis  will  to 
their  decrees ;  hence  he  will  not  meddle  with 
an  Englishman.  But  a  native  ofiieial,  who 
is  troublesome  to  their  societies,  may  be  found 
dead  upon  bis  bed  ;  and  in  the  streets  of 
Singapore  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  stumble 
on  the  body  of  a  murdered  man,  with  the 
fatal  mark  of  the  secret  society  upon  liim. 
For  several  years  the  Chinese  had  attempted 
to  establish  these  societies  in  Sarawak,  but 
they  had  been  prevented  by  the  steady  vigi- 
lance of  the  Rajah.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, high  up  the  river,  they  had  formed 
their  kunsi  or  company,  which,  under  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  working  gold,  carried 
on  extensive  transactions  with  the  societies 
in  Sambas,  Pontianak,  and  Singapore.  By 
means  of  this  intercourse,  opium  was  smug- 
gled in  great  quantities  into  the  Sarawak  and 
Dutch  territories.  This  was  traced  to  the 
kunsi,  and  the  members  were  fined  L.150, — 
a  trifling  sum  compared  with  their  inmiense 
gains.  News  arrived  at  this  time  that  the 
English  were  totally  defeated  before  Canton, 
and  that  the  British  Government  were  so  dis- 
contented with  Sir  James  Brooke,  that  they 
would  not  in^rfere  if  he  and  his  officens  were 
destroyed.  These  two  pieces  of  authentic 
intelligence  were  diligently  spread  by  special 
emissaries  of  the  Tienti,  and  the  kunsi  was 
aroused  to  seize  upon  the  government  of  Sa- 
rawak, and  to  revenge  itself  upon  Rajah 
Bi'ooke  for  his  efforts  to  secure  his  revenue. 
The  gold  workers  were  only  too  credulous  ; 
and  on  a  February  night  in  1857,  with  900 
armed  men,  the  leaders  of  the  kunsi  silently 
floated  down  the  Sarawak  to  Kuching,  to 
effect  a  revolution.  They  surrounded  the 
Rajah's  house,  determined  to  kill  or  secure 
him  who  was  the  motive  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  totally  unprepared,  and  lying 
sick  in  bed.  Fortunately  he  managed  to 
escape  to  his  bathing-house  upon  the  river 
bank ;  and  from  there,  by  diving  under  the 
Chinese  boats,  he  succeeded  in  swimming  un- 
observed to  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  lay 
exhausted  and  all  but  dead.  Meantime  the 
town  of  Kuching  was  aroused,  and  tbe  Chi- 
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nese  had  missed  tlieir  oliject.  The  Dayalcs 
and  Malays  were  mad  with  indignation. 
They  loved  their  Rajah,  and  vowed  ven- 
geance on  his  intended  murderers.  Soon  the 
Dews  spread  thronghont  the  whole  of  Sara- 
wak, and  the  faithful  Dayaks  could  not  be 
restrained.  They  would  not  listen  to  the 
Chinese  proposals  and  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, but  attacked  them  with  impetuosity 
and  rancour.  The  Chinese  fled  precipitately 
into  the  jungles;  and  out  of  4500,  not  above 
20U0  escaped  from  the  Sarawak  territories. 
'  Had  they  been,'  says  Mr.  St.  John,  '  five 
times  as  numerous,  there  were  forces  in  the 
background  which  would  have  destroyed 
them  all.  Before  the  Cliinese  had  fled  across 
the  border,  thousands  of  Serebas  and  Saka- 
rang  Dayaks  had  arrived,  and  the  peo;ile  of 
Sadong  were  marching  overland  to  attack 
them  in  rear,  while  the  distant  out-stations 
were  mustering  strong  forces,  wdiich  arrived 
only  to  find  all  danger  past.'  Such  was  the 
termination  of  this  foolhardy  enterprise. 
How  the  Celestials  could  have  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  their  4500  men 
would  hold  the  country  against  200,000 
Malays  and  Dayaks  loyal  to  the  government 
surpasses  comprehension.  That  they  did  do 
so,  and  suffered  justly  for  it,  is  thus  beyond 
all  question.  Now  their  numbers  are  greatly 
diminished.  The  kunsi  exists  no  longer,  and 
the  natives  are  rejoiced  at  its  disappearance; 
and  Mr.  St.  John  says  with  confidence,  that 
if  they  were  to  increase  to  ten  times  their 
former  numbers,  they  would  do  no  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  most  desir- 
able settlers,  if  only  ordinary  precautions 
were  a<lopted  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
companies  or  societies.  The  fact  is,  they  are 
indispensable  as  colonists  in  the  East,  and 
that,  too,  on  social  no  less  tlian  political 
grounds.  'There  is  but  one  people,'  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  '  who  can  develop  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  they  are  the 
Chinese.'  They  are  a  thoroughly  industri- 
ous I'ace  ;  they  have  great  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  sort  of  agriculture  suitable  to  the 
East,  and  they  are  ceaselessly  energetic.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  saving,  but  by  no  means  nig- 
gardly. In  their  personal  expenses  they  are 
free  and  easy,  and  they  invariably  keep  up  a 
liberal  household.  At  home  a  Chinaman  is 
a  comfortless  being:  abroad  he  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Ue  is  a  sharp  tradesman — too  sharp 
for  the  simple-minded  Dayak,  who  philoso- 
phically makes  up  his  mind  'to  be  taken  in 
once  by  a  Celestial' — but  lie  also  is  an  excel- 
lent customer.  He  must  dress  himself  in 
English  broad-cloth,  and  he  uses  English 
iron,  and  crockery  ;  beer  and  biscuits  of 
English  manufacture,  are  almost  necessaries 
to  him,  if  he  be  well  to  do.     As  emigrants. 


this  people  are  particularly  desirable,  from 
their  facility  in  amalgamating  with  the  native 
races  in  Borneo.  They  marry  readily  cither 
Malay  or  Dayak  women  ;  and  the  women  are 
not  reluctant.  Women  are  redundant  as 
they  are  in  England,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  too  much  as  beasts  of  burden  by  their 
native  husbands  ;  wliereas  a  Chinaman,  with 
a  gallantry  that  does  him  credit,  will  never 
suffer  his  wife  to  engage  in  laborious  duties. 
The  domestic  is  her  department  in  a  China- 
man's menar/e ;  and  even  then  her  labour 
must  be  limited  to  what  becomes  her.  She 
may  not  cook  her  husband's  dinner :  that 
menial  office  he  performs  himself.  As  tax- 
payers, moreover,  in  everything  but  opium, 
the  Chinese  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
by  an  European  government.  They  are  the 
only  Asiatics  who  will  pay  a  good  revenue. 
In  Sarawak,  before  the  insurrection,  the  4500 
Chinese  paid,  in  indirect  taxes,  more  than  the 
quarter  of  a  million  Malays  and  Dayaks  put 
together.  There  is  room  in  the  Sarawak 
dominions  for  half  a  million  Chinese  cultiva- 
tors, without  in  any  way  inconveniencing  the 
other  irdiabitants.  This  half  million  would 
pay,  without  feeling  the  pressure,  L.2  a-head 
in  indirect  taxes,  and  that  would  very  mate- 
rially increase  the  value  of  the  State  of  Sara- 
wak. Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them 
to  emigrate  at  present.  Sir  James  Brooke 
has  established  a  regular  steam  communica- 
tion between  Singapore  and  Sarawak,  by 
which  they  may  come  over  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically, a  free  passage  being  guaranteed  to 
settlers.  The  Brunei  jrovernment,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  encourage  them  to  set- 
tle among  its  subjects,  as  they  are  too  inde- 
pendent in  character  to  permit  the  Malay 
nobilitv  to  exercise  the  stringent  and  oppres- 
sive monopoly  of  trade  which  is  their  main 
source  of  wealth.  Sir  James  Brooke,  both 
by  his  actions  and  his  letters,  shows  the 
strongest  disposition  to  encourage  their  emi- 
gration to  his  dominions.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  Singa- 
pore in  1854,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  their  utility  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Templer,  he  says, — 'They  are  so  in- 
dustrious, that  the  wliole  aspect  of  the  conn- 
try  soon  changes  wherever  they  settle  ;  and, 
as  they  arc  most  desirous  to  gain  a  footing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  success,  ulti- 
mately, in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
soil  and  working  the  minerals  to  great  ad- 
vantage.' "We  have  Mr.  St.  John's  testimony, 
that  their  mistaken  conduct  in  1857  has  not 
changed  these  opinions;  and  now  that  China 
is  so  miserably  desolated  by  internal  feuds, 
there  is  every  probability  that  many  of  its 
inhabitants  will  find  their  way  to  Sarawak 
and  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  the  Rajah. 
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Tlio  third  class  of  inliabitants  arc  tlie 
Dayaks.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
aborigines  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Borneo 
the  name  has  become  generic,  and  compre- 
hends under  it  all  the  native  races  in  the 
island.  Its  principal  subdivisions  include, 
among  others,  the  land  and  sea  Dayaks,  the 
Kayans,  the  Murwts,  and  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Pakatan  and  Punan.  The  social 
life  of  these  various  tribes  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  and  their  manners  and  customs,  some 
of  which  we  propose  to  bring  together  here, 
are  sufficiently  peculiar.  Most  of  the  tribes 
are  stationary,  and  live  in  villages  on  the 
banks  of  their  respective  rivers,  from  which 
they  take  their  names.  Some  are  wander- 
ing and  migratory,  despising  the  conven- 
tionalities of  a  domicile,  and  leading  a  sort 
of  Bedouin  existence.  Their  chief  haunts 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kanowit 
river,  a  branch  stream  \\liich  falls  into  the 
Rejang,  some  two  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth.  These  tribes,  called  the  Pakatan 
and  Pnnan,  seldom  build  regular  houses, 
such  as  peculiarly  characterize  the  stationary 
tribes,  but  roam  about  the  jungles  at  will, 
running  up  temporary  huts,  as  they  come  to 
a  new  place  ;  and  when  they  have  exhausted 
it  of  wild  beasts  and  other  food,  they  leave 
it  for  another.  They  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  fairer  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  as  they  live  in  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  old  forest,  and  rarely  see  the  sun.  It 
may  be  so  ;  Mr.  St.  John's  experience  leads 
him  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  '  They  them- 
selves, however,  assert  that  their  women  arc 
fairer.'  Collecting  wax,  edible  birds'  nests, 
and  camphor,  are  their  principal  occupations; 
and  shouting  wild  beasts  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows through  a  blowpipe,  their  principal 
amusement. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  stationary 
tribes  are  very  quaint  and  curious  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  are  indicative  of  a  population  that 
is  capable  of  the  greatest  amelioration.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  sociable  and  talka- 
tive people,  hospitable  to  a  degree  that  is  often 
embarrassing ;  fond  of  oratorv,  like  most 
nations  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation  ; 
domestic,  and  passionately  attached  to  their 
children  and  their  families  ;  singular!}'  sensi- 
ble in  some  points  of  social  economy,  and 
singularly  nonsensical  in  others.  They  ap- 
piear  to  live,  as  far  as  their  houses  are  con- 
cerned, a  sort  of  socialist  life,  with  .all  things 
in  common.  Each  tribe  has  a  village  house, 
built  on  high  posts  above  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  are  enormous  buildings,  measuring 
from  five  to  six  hundred  feet  in  length ; 
others  are  circular,  with  a  sharp  conical  roof 
and  large  windows,  which  are  raised  like  the 
lid  of  a  box  in  fine  weather,  and   supported 


upon  props  ;  in  rain  the  props  are  removed, 
and  the  windows  close.  The  verandah,  or 
common  room,  stretches  uninterruptedly  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  in  it  the 
tribe  carry  on  their  occupations.  Around  it 
there  are  rough  divans,  in  which  the  bache- 
lors sleep.  Each  family  has  separate  divi- 
sions, and  these  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
sepai'ate  apartments  entered  by  low  doors, 
which  rise  about  two  feet  above  the  floor ; 
and  these  apartments  are  set  apart  for  the 
married  people,  and  the  young  girls  and 
children.  The  flooring  and  partitions  are 
made  of  long  rough  planks,  the  walls  are  of 
yellow  matting,  and  the  roof  is  generally  of 
shingle.  From  it  the  war  trojdiies  of  the 
tribe  are  ostentatiously  depended  ;  grisly 
heads  of  enemies,  half  concealed  aiid  half 
displayed,  in  open  baskets,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  above  the  fire-place. 
Such  is  their  habitation.  Their  ceremonies 
now  demand  attention.  Those  commemora- 
tive of  any  domestic  event  are  generally  ori- 
ginal, sometimes  ludicrously  amusing. 

Marriage,  which  generally  succeeds  a 
lengthened  routine  of  enigmatical  courtship 
peculiar  to  these  people,  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  considerable  originality. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  conducted 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  village  to  the  spot 
where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed. 
They  are  seated  on  two  bars  of  iron,  symbo- 
lical of  the  vitrorous  and  lastinsr  blessings  in 
store  for  them.  A  cigar  and  betel  leaf,  care- 
fully prepared  with  areca  nut,  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  each.  One  of  the  officiating 
priests  advances,  waves  two  fowls  over  the 
heads  of  the  betrothed,  and  in  a  long  address 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  short  one  to  the 
couple,  calls  down  eternal  blessings  on  them, 
implores  that  peace  and  happiness  may  at- 
tend the  union,  and  gives  some  temporal 
advice,  sometimes  of  a  character  more  medi- 
cal than  saintly.  The  spiritual  part  being 
thus  concluded,  the  material  succeeds.  The 
heads  of  the  affianced  are  knocked  against 
each  other  three  or  four  times;  then  the 
bridegroom  puts  his  betel  leaf  and  his  cigar 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bride,  and  she  puts 
her  betel  leaf  and  her  cigar  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  thus  they  are 
acknowledged  a  wedded  couple  with  the 
sanction  of  their  religion.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  nuptial  evening  fowls  are  killed,  the 
blood  caught  in  two  cups,  and  from  its  colour 
the  priest  foretells  the  future  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  newly  married.  The  cere- 
mony is  closed  by  a  feast,  much  dancing,  and 
noisy  music.  The  next  step  in  family  life  is 
the  declaration  of  pregnancy  ;  and  a  cere- 
mony called  '  Beruri '  inaugurates  that  inte- 
resting   event.      Two    priestesses   attend ;   a 
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fowl,  as  usual,  is  killed ;  rice  is  provided  by 
the  expectant  father ;  for  two  nights  the 
priestesses  howl  and  chant  continuously  in 
the  nuptial  chamber  ;  and  it  is  '  paniali,'  or 
interdicted.  From  now  till  the  period  of 
delivery,  the  unhappy  husband  is  rather  in  a 
false  position.  He  may  do  no  work  with  any 
sharp  instrument,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm ;  he  maj-  not  tie  things  together  with 
rattans,  or  strike  animals,  or  fiie  guns,  or  do 
anything  of  a  violent  character.  Such  in- 
considerate proceedings  exercise  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  the  unborn  babe.  Why  they  do  so 
does  not  quite  appear.  That  they  do  so  is 
undeniable.  On  the  birth  of  the  infant,  ano- 
ther fowl  is  killed  ;  the  family  is  tabooed  for 
eight  days  ;  and  the  father  may  not  go  into 
the  sun  during  that  time,  and  is  dieted  on 
rice  and  salt.  The  reason  is  obvious.  This 
seclusion  and  parsimonious  nourishment  on 
the  part  of  the  father  '  prevents  the  baby's 
stomach  swelling  to  an  unusual  size.'  The 
mother's  actions  are  of  less  consequence  to 
ber  offspring,  and  are  no  way  circumscribed. 
'  The  Dayak  women  suffer  very  little  at  their 
confinen:ents,  and  seldom  remain  quiet  be- 
yond a  few  days.' 

Death  is  not  much  dreaded  by  these  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  funeral  rites  are  in  no  way  j 
very  peculiar.  Warriors  who  have  fallen  in 
battle  are  not  removed ;  '  a  paling  is  put 
round  their  bodies  to  keep  off  the  pigs,'  and 
they  are  left  ingloriously  where  they  fell. 
Those  who  commit  suicide  are  buried  by 
themselves  apart.  They  cannot  mingle  with 
the  others  in  their  seven-storied  heaven, 
neither  shall  they  lie  with  them  on  earth. 
Those  who  have  died  a  natural  death  are 
generally  buried  ;  but  if  they  express  a  pre- 
ference for  more  majestic  sepulture,  their 
corpses  may  be  laid  out  in  state  upon  a  plat- 
form. In  the  western  parts  of  Sarawak  they 
are  universally  burned.  On  the  whole  their 
funeral  ceremonies  do  not  differ  very  widely 
from  those  of  most  Eastern  nations.  The 
wailings  of  the  women  and  the  hired  mourn- 
ers ;  the  washing  of  the  bod}",  and  dressing 
it  in  its  armour  and  its  finest  raiments;  the 
rolling  it  up  in  cloths  and  fine  mats  tied 
together  with  rattan  ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl 
or  pig  to  the  spirit  who  guards  the  grave  ; 
the  provisions  thrown  in  to  feed  the  soul  on 
its  way  to  heaven ;  the  money,  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments,  and  utensils  buried  with  it; 
the  solemn  funeral  feast ;  and  the  visiting 
tL.;  fifraves  of  the  deceased, — arc  all  relics  of 
Oriental  customs  prevalent  among  the  natives 
of  the  East  from  earliest  times.  Most  of 
them  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  exist- 
ing in  Egypt  threc-and-twcnty  hundred  years  , 
ago.  '         '  j 


Their  domestic  life,  thus  scrupulously 
guarded  by  so  many  ceremonies,  is  not  inva- 
riably a  happy  one,  and  their  morality  is  not 
above  reproach.  Mr.  St.  John  finds  himself 
in  some  perplexity  on  this  subject,  and  leaves 
his  readers  uncomfortably  doubtful.  '  The 
women,'  he  says,  '  are  modest,  and  yet  un- 
chaste ;  they  love  warmly,  and  yet  divorce 
easily  ;  but  are  generally  faithful  to  their 
husbands  when  married.'  Some  of  the  tribes 
are  morally  in  advance  of  others.  Among 
those  of  the  Batang  Lupar,  for  instance, 
chastity  is  rather  the  exception,  whereas  the 
Sibuyaus  have  tolerable  notions  on  the  im- 
propriety of  connubial  anticipation.  The 
Superior  Powei's,  they  consider,  are  offended 
if  an  unmarried  girl  forgets  herself  and  is 
prematurely  pregnant  ;  and  instead  of  visit- > 
ing  the  sin  upon  the  guilty  alone,  they  send 
misfortunes  on  the  tribe.  '  They  therefore, 
on  the  discovery  of  pregnancy,  fine  the 
lovers,  and  sacrifice  a  pig  to  propitiate 
offended  Heaven.'  Thus  inducements,  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  moral,  influence  the  heads 
of  families  to  prevent  any  untoward  circum- 
stances. Great  care  is  taken  of  the  young 
girls,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  pig.  Perhaps  a  greater  preservative  to 
chastity  is  the  facility  which  prevails  of  effect- 
ing a  divorce.  Dangerous  though  such  a 
system  may  be  to  the  permanence  of  family 
ties,  it  works  well  for  the  protection  of 
morality  among  a  population  who  have 
scarcely  any  higher  motives  for  morality 
than  convenience.  Marriage  among  these 
tribes  is  a  business-like  transaction,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  children,  dividing  labour, 
and  by  means  of  their  offspring  providing  for 
their  old  age.  It  is  entered  into  and  dis- 
solved almost  at  pleasure ;  but  when  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  fairly  carried  out, 
the  partners  generally  remain  faithful  to  each 
other.  If  they  have  children,  if  their  indus- 
trial powers  are  equitably  balanced,  and  if 
after  trial  they  suit  each  other,  then  generally 
they  live  and  die  a  married  couple.  But  if 
they  do  not  suit,  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  separation.  A  trivial  cause  is 
quite  sufficient ;  a  sudden  quarrel,  an  unlucky 
dream,  an  evil  omen,  discontent  with  each 
other's  powers  of  labour,  would,  collectively 
or  individually,  constitute  good  grounds  of 
separation.  Certain  compensation  is  de- 
manded by  the  repudiated  partner  ;  and  as 
it  is  rarely  exorbitant,  it  is  generally  granted. 
If  a  wife  forsake  her  husband,  she  pays  him 
one  rupee ;  if  the  liusband  put  away  the 
wife,  except  for  adultery,  he  pays  her  two ;  if 
she  be  faithless,  and  he  overlook  her  infi- 
delity in  consideration  of  her  industrial  qua- 
lifications, her  lover  pays  a  fine  of  one  large 
jar,  valued  at  twelve  little  ones  at  one  rupee 
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a-piece.  If  no  blame  should  rest  on  cither 
part}',  but  an  OTnen  should  be  sent  to  warn 
them  to  part,  compensation  is  not  expected. 
If  a  deer,  or  gazelle,  or  mouse-deer,  should 
pass  the  house  by  night,  and  utter  a  cry  of 
woe,  they  must  separate  at  once,  or  the  death 
of  one  or  other  must  ensue.  Hard  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  incontrovertible,  and  the 
Dayaks  take  it  philosophically. 

'  Mr.  Chalmers  mentions  to  nie  the  case  of  a 
young  Peuinjaw  man  who  w:i3  divorced  from 
Lis  wife  on  the  tliirJ  day  after  marriage.  The 
previous  night  a  deer  liaJ  uttered  its  w.-irning 
cry,  and  sejiarate  they  must.  The  morning  of 
the  divorce  he  happened  to  go  into  the  "  head- 
house,''  and  there  sat  the  bridegroom  content- 
edly at  work. 

'  "  "Why  are  you  here  ?"  ho  was  asked,  as  the 
"head-house"  is  frequeutedhy  b.iohelors  and 
boys  ouly  ;  "  what  news  of  your  new  wife?' 

'  "  I  have  no  wife;  we  were  separated  this 
morning  because  the  deer  cried  last  night." 

'  "  Are  you  sorry  ?'' 

'  "  Very  sorry." 

'"  Wliat  are  you  doing  with  that  brass  wire?" 

'"Making  perik" — the  brass  chain-work 
which  the  women  wear  round  tluir  waists — 
"  for  a  young  woman  whom  I  want  to  get  lor 
my  new  wife." 

The  blackest  spot  upon  the  Dayak  moral 
character  is  the  singular  but  almost  ineradi- 
cable passion  for  the  possession  of  human 
heads.  This  passion  has  prevailed  among 
them  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  their  religious  faith 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  root  it  out  en- 
tirely. They  believe  that  the  owner  of  every 
head  which  they  procure  will  serve  them  in 
the  next  world,  and  their  highest  ambition  is 
to  swell  an  ideal  retinue  of  future  slaves. 
And  if  in  heaven  a  warrior's  importance  is 
regulated,  and  his  spiritual  position  estimated, 
by  a  numerical  superiority  of  headless  me- 
nials, it  follows  that  on  earth  a  goodly  number 
of  these  representatives  of  future  power  will 
bring  him  high  consideration.  Uence  the 
zeal  with  which  they  used  to  engage  in  this 
all-absorbing  pastime  was  perfectly  incredible 
and  appalling.  Whole  families  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  spoil  secured ;  every  conceiv- 
able stratagem  was  put  into  execution  ;  aiid 
all  feeling  of  friendship  or  relationship  thrown 
to  the  winds.  A  chief  of  high  standing  de- 
clared, with  a  total  abnegation  of  filial  rever- 
ence, that  if  any  of  his  people  met  his  own 
father  in  a  head-hunting  expedition,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  become  a  parricide,  so  that  he 
could  carry  off  his  father's  skull.  'The  white 
men  read  books,'  they  say,  '  we  hunt  for 
heads  instead ;'  and  so  they  do  with  an  ener- 
gy and  a  long-suffering  patience  that  rarely 
finds  its  parallel  in  any  literary  effort  in  this 
country.     They  will  undergo  any  hardship  or 
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fatigue,  and  any  privations,  in  their  catdike 
warfare,  provided  they  secure  their  much- 
longed-for  prize.  'They  have  been  known 
to  keep  watch  in  a  well  up  to  their  chins  in 
water,  with  a  covering  of  a  few  leaves  over 
their  head,  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  first 
person  who  might  come  to  draw  water.  At 
night  they  would  drift  down  the  river  silently 
on  a  log,  and  cut  the  cable  of  a  trading 
prahu,  while  others  of  their  party  would  keep 
watch  on  the  bank,  knowing  well  where  the 
stream  would  take  the  boat  ashore;  and 
when  aground  they  kill  the  men  and  plunder 
the  goods.'  Plunder,  as  a  rule,  is  of  second- 
ary importance ;  their  whole  energies  are 
concentrated  on  gaiiiing  possession  of  the 
heads.  The  Malays  knew  their  failing,  and 
utilized  it  to  some  purpose.  They  used  to  or- 
ganize marauding  expeditions  on  a  vast  scale, 
invite  the  Dayaks  to  accompany  them,  give 
them  all  the  hard  work  and  most  of  the 
fighting,  and  in  the  end  divide  the  spoil, — 
the  heads  of  the  killed  and  wounded  for  the 
Dayaks,  the  goods  and  captives  for  them- 
selves. This  arrangement,  hardly  equitable 
according  to  European  ideas,  was  highly 
pleasing  to  both  parties.  The  Malavs  were 
happy  with  their  plunder,  the  simple-minded 
savages  with  their  heads.  The  possession  of 
a  single  head  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance ;  the  acquisition  of  a  number  produces 
results  so  boundless  as  hardly  to  be  conveyed 
in  words.  Without  the  offering  of  a  head, 
a  lover  finds  no  favour  in  his  mistress'  eyes. 
lie  must  commit  a  murder  or  remain  a 
bachelor;  and  she  is  doomed  to  be  a  spinster, 
or  to  accept  another  suitor  who  can  acquit 
himself  with  glory,  and  gratify  her  passion 
for  a  skull.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  token  of  affec- 
tion that  ahead  is  necessary :  a  similar  offer- 
ing must  be  presented  to  appease  the  spirit 
of  the  newly  deail.  A  man  may  not  go  out 
of  mourning  until  he  lias  secured  some  such 
dismal  consolation  :  a  woman's,  or  a  child's, 
will  do,  but  a  bond  fide  head  is  indispensable. 
'  I  once  met,'  says  Mr.  St.  John,  '  the  Orang 
Kaya  Pamancha  of  Serebas,  the  most  influen- 
tial chief  in  the  country.  He  was  dressed 
in  nothing  but  a  dirty  rag  round  his  loins, 
and  thus  he  intended  to  remain  until  the 
mourning  for  his  wife  ceased  by  securing  a 
head.  Until  this  happens  they  cannot  marry 
again,  or  appease  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
which  continues  to  haunt  the  house,  and 
make  its  presence  known  by  certain  ohostly 
rappings.  They  endeavour  to  mollify  its  an- 
ger by  the  nearest  relative  throwing  a  packet 
of  rice  to  it  under  the  house  every  dav,  until 
the  spirit  is  laid  at  rest  by  their  being  able 
to  celebrate  a  head-feast.  Then  the  Dayaks 
forget  their  dead,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
forget  them.' 
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So  far,  a  new  head  is  valuable  on  personal 
grounds  alone;  it  is  also  vakiablo  on  wider 
and  more  material  grounds.  A  new  head 
presents  an  occasion  for  a  'h cad-feast,'  and  the 
results  of  such  a  celebration  are  manifold. 
It  makes  their  rice  grow  well ;  it  causes  the 
forest  to  abound  with  wild  animals;  it  enables 
the  dogs  to  hunt  with  vigour  and  with  unerr- 
ing smell ;  and  it  makes  the  snares  successful 
in  securing  game.  After  such  a  feast  the 
streams  swarm  with  fish,  the  people  are 
healthy  and  active,  and  the  women  are  pro- 
lific. .The  ground  is  benefited  and  rendered 
fertile,  and  all  the  blessings  of  prosperity  sur- 
round the  land.  A  head,  moreover,  is  a  proof 
of  manliness  and  courage;  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  imposing  testimonies  to 
worth,  the  more  respectable  and  dignified  the 
man.  The  possessor  of  several  is  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing. 
They  arc  displaycil  conspicuously  in  the  vil- 
lage room,  and  descend  as  heir-looms  for 
generations.  '  When  they  quarrel,  it  is  a 
constant  phrase,  "  How  many  heads  did  your 
father  or  grandfather  get?"  If  less  than  his 
own,  "\Vell,  you  have'  no  occasion  to  be 
proud."  One  chief,  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter and  the  highest  eminence,  possessed  a 
Golgotha  of  five  hundred  skulls! 

This  unproductive  mode  of  industry  is  fast 
disappearing  under  the  influence  of  the  Sa- 
rawak government.  As  civilisation  is  spread- 
ing, and  the  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants  are 
turned  into  more  profitable  channels,  the 
superstitious  groundwork  of  this  taste  is  un- 
dermined, and  the  practice  is  gradually  dying 
out.  Sir  James  Erooke  has  found  it  one  of 
the  gravest  evils  that  he  has  had  to  deal 
with ;  it  was  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than 
piracy,  from  its  secresy  and  subtlety,  and  from 
the  hold  it  had  upon  their  taith.  While 
these  people  believed  that  so  many  benefits 
were  secured  to  them  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  by  an  occupation  that  combined  the 
excitement  of  sport  and  war  with  the  active 
duties  of  religion,  they  continued,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  exercise  their  double  func- 
tion, and  to  gratify  their  passion  for  the  chase 
while  they  enhanced  their  future  glory.  Now, 
however,  we  have  Mr.  St.  John's  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
among  the  tribes  which  have  been  brought 
Hnder  European  influence.  That  it  does  pre- 
vail to  some  small  extent  is  undeniable,  but 
it  is  confined  entirely  to  the  wilder  and  more 
conservative  of  the  savage  tribes.  And  this 
is  no  small  victory  on  the  side  of  civilisation. 
It  shows  that  the  finger  lias  been  placed  upon 
the  sore  spot,  and  that  the  cure  has  begun  to 
act.  That  this  is  due  to  the  government  of 
Sir  James  Brooke  rather  th'an  to  mis.sionary 
cntci'prise,  is  only  too  apparent,  from  what 


JJr.  St.  John  says  of  the  want  of  success  at- 
tendant on  the  Sarawak  mission.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  not  have  been  more 
successful,  as  no  more  promising  field  for  mis- 
sionary labour  could  bo  found  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Dayak  tribes.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  religion,  there  is  no  fanatical 
priesthood  to  combat,  and  in  their  faith  and 
observances  no  stubborn  prejudices  to  over- 
come, except  the  superstitious  origin  of  head- 
hunting, such  as  meet  the  Christian  mission- 
ary at  the  outset  in  all  his  dealings  with  Ma- 
homcdan.  Brahmin,  or  Buddhist  nations. 
The  L>a3'ak  faith  is  simple;  and  if  it  be  over- 
laid with  all  sorts  of  childish  superstitions,  on 
that  account  it  only  presents  mure  openings 
to  the  judicious  missionary. 

They  believe  implicitly  in  one  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  above  all,  and  over  all,  and  the 
Creator  of  all.  '  When*  I  speak  of  the  god 
of  the  Pakatan  tribe,'  said  an  old  man,  an 
Islam  convert,  '  I  mean  Him  who  made  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  man.'  Emanat- 
ing from  this  Supreme  Being,  but  subordinate 
to  Him,  are  three  inferior  beings:  'Tenebi,' 
who  made  the  material  world;  'Iaiig,'who 
first  taught  the  Dayaks  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion  ;  and  '  Jirong,'  who  superintends  the 
birth  and  death  of  human  beings.  The  pre- 
sent world  and  the  next  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  quadruple  goilhead.  They  are 
worshipped  individually  as  invisible  and  om- 
nipresent beings,' whom  it  would  degrade  to 
personify  or  reproduce  in  any  material  form. 
Graven  images  therefore  do  not  exist;  but 
faith  in  the  spiritual  existence  of  the  godhead 
is  not  on  that  account  less  stedt'ast.  These 
four  beings  represent  the  higher  powers  whom 
the  Dayaks  righteously  worship;  but,  besides 
them,  there  are  other  spirits  in  the  present 
world,  who  are  often  seen  of  men,  and  wlio 
exercise  no  small  influence  upon  their  lives. 
These  are  of  two  kinds :  '  Umot,'  spirits  by 
nature;  and  'Mino,'  spirits  of  departed  men. 
The  Umot  reveals  itself  in  diverse  forms. 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  the  '  Trui'  and 
'  Koniang,' who,  like  the  Gnomes  and  Trulls  g 
of  Scandinavian  myth,  live  among  the  dark 
primeval  forests  on  the  loftiest  mountains. 
They  are  fierce,  and  wild  of  aspect :  they 
del'ght  in  war  and  deeds  of  blood  ;  and  love 
to  shed  a  baneful  influence  over  every  head- 
feast,  and  to  participate  in  its  savage  rites. 
At  other  times  the  Umot  takes  a  meeker 
form.  It  is  the  '  Umot  Sisi,'  a  harmless  and 
domestic  spirit  that  accompanies  the  Dayak 
to  his  home,  and  picks  up  the  fragments  of 
Ills  food  which  he  lets  drop,  or  which  have 
fallen  through  the  open  flooring  of  the  houses. 
There  it  sits  in  secret,  and  'is  heard  all  night 
munching  away  below.'  Akin  to  it  is  the 
'  Umot  I'erusong,'  who  comes  invisibly  and 
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eats  up  everything  it  can  lay  its  supernatural 
hands  on,  but  more  especially  the  rice  and 
corn  stored  up  for  winter's  use.  The  ghosts 
of  the  departed  appear  at  stated  times  and 
seasons,  differing  in  their  spiritual  as  their 
originals  differed  in  their  corporeal  aspects. 
Tlie  '  Mino  Baw'  are  the  ghosts  of  those  who 
fell  in  war.  They  appear  as  savage  beasts  or 
headless  spectres  ;  they  haunt  the  jungle  ;  and 
they  hate  all  living  men.  The  '  Mine  Paja- 
biin,'  like  tbe  Uniot  Sisi,  is  a  mild  and  me- 
lancholy ghost.  In  life  he  died  by  some  fell 
accident;  and  now  he  spends  his  time  in  end- 
loss  mournful  wailing  over  his  unhappy  fate. 
He  is  generally  seen  bowed  down  with  care, 
at  the  foot  of  some  g'gantic  camphor  tree, 
weeping  his  spiritual  life  away.  There  is  yet 
another  ghost  of  eminence,  the  Mino  Kakanak, 
or  woman's  spirit — the  ghost  of  those  who 
died  in  child-bed.  Vindictive  and  inimical 
to  the  race  of  men,  she  searches  out  the  lofti- 
est trees,  and  there  delights  her,self  with  ter- 
rifying belated  rustics  hurrying  home  at  night, 
by  horrible  and  unearthl}-  noises. 

Strange  and  simple  as  these  superstitions 
are,  they  are  peri'eotly  harmless,  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  much  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
nature  of  these  people.  They  indicate, 
among  other  things,  the  constancy  with  which, 
in  a  vague  and  glimmering  light,  the  future 
is  ever  present  to  their  minds  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  afford  another  illustration  of 
what  is  always  true  of  barbarous  nations, 
namely,  the  predominance  given  to  the  cares 
of  the  present  over  any  mysterious  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  future.  Hence  it  is  that  their 
religious  system  relates  chiefly  to  the  present. 
Their  principal  observances  are  of  two  kinds, 
negative  and  positive.  Among  all  the  tribes, 
'Pamali,'  or  Interdict,  is  a  common  nega- 
tive observance,  and  is  constantly  practised. 
Whenever  they  desire  to  propitiate  the  su- 
perior powers,  they  proclaim  a  Pamali.  It 
may  last  from  one  to  si.vteen  days ;  and  dur- 
ing that '  time  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  and  do  nothing  but  cat  and 
drink  and  sleep.  But  their  food  must  be  of 
the  most  sparing  kind, — rice  and  salt;  and 
even  this  they  cannot  share  with  any  but 
their  families,  as  no  stranger  may  enter  the 
interdicted  village,  or  house,  or  room.  They 
may  not  bathe,  nor  touch  fire,  nor  employ 
themselves  about  their  ordinary  occupations. 
But  their  rewards  are  great.  By  righteously 
observing  Pamali,  sickness  is  averted,  and 
sick  people  are  cured ;  unlucky  omens  are 
purified,  and  become  as  nought ;  the  crops 
grow  abundant!}-,  and  their  harvest  home  is 
plentiful.  Their  positive  observances  are  very 
singular,  the  result  of  religious  ideas,  confined 
to  them  alone  among  known  nations.  Be- 
sides their    continual    sacrifice  of  fowls  and 


pigs,  they  perform  incantations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  'catching  the  soul,  or  divine  princi- 
ple.' In  mankind,  animals,  and  rice,  there  is 
a  principle  which  is  the  mainspring  of  life  and 
health.  Sickness  is  caused  by  the  temporary 
absence  of  this  principle,  and  death  by  its 
total  departure.  If  any  one  is  sick,  the  spirits 
have  inflicted  invisible  wounds  upon  his  soul 
with  their  invisible  spears ;  or  they  have  en- 
tered in  antJi  driven  out  his  soul.  So  far  as 
we  can  understand  their  theories,  they  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  exorcism  of  spirits  pre- 
valent in  all  times  in  the  East.  But  they  go 
beyond  anything  liitlierto  practised  by  the 
exoi-cist's  art;  for  not  only  do  the}'  drive  the 
principle  out  of  the  body,  but  they  charm  it 
back  again.  There  are  several  methods  of 
producing  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
most  invariably  successful  is  called  'Berobat 
Pinya.'  In  cases  of  severe  illness,  it  is  as 
follows : — 

'  One  priest  and  four  priestesses  attend  :  the  in- 
terdict lasts  four  days,  and  one  pig  and  one  fowl 
are  killed.  Outside  tlie  door  of  ihe  family  apart- 
ment in  which  the  incantation  is  held,  are  jxather- 
ed  together  in  a  winmiuinf;;  basket,  an  oftVringof 
fowls,  yams,  and  I'ork,  fowl  iiii'l  pig's  bliwd  in  a 
cup,  boiled  rice  aiul  sirili-leaf  and  areca-nut : 
these  are  for  the  various  spirits.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  incantaticm,  two  priestesses  jn-etend 
to  fight  with  each  other  witli  drawn  swords, 
winch  they  wave  and  slash  ab^ut  iu  so  furious  a 
manner,  as  at  once  to  |mt  to  flight  the  trembling 
ghiist.  After  tliis  display  of  valour,  chanting 
begins,  accompanied  by  the  nnisic  of  a  small 
gong  and  a  drum,  tiie  lat'er  beaten  by  the  [iriest: 
this  continues  for  a  day  and  night.  Towards 
midnight,  the  pritst  proceeds  to  get  tlie  snul  of 
tlie  patient.  Carefully  wrapping  up  a  small  cup 
in  a  wdiite  cloth,  be  places  it,  amid  the  offerings 
before  mentioned  ;  then  wiih  a  tiTch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  circlet  of  beads  and  tinkling  hawk-bells  in 
the  other,  he  stalks  ahout  shaking  his  rliarms. 
After  a  little  time  he  orders  one  of  the  admiring 
spectators  to  look  in  the  cnp  [irevionsly  wivqiped 
up  in  white  cli)th,  and  sure  enough  there  the  soul 
always  is,  in  the  fnnn  of  a  bunch  of  hair,  to  vul- 
gar eyes,  liut  to  the  initiated,  in  sh«pe  and  ap- 
I  pearance  like  a  miniature  human  being.  This  is 
su|iposed  tn  be  thru-t  into  a  hole  in  tlia  top  of 
the  patient's  head,  invisible  to  all  but  the  learn- 
ed m  m.  He  has  thus  recovered  the  rain's  soul, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  principle  of  life  that 
was  departing  from  liiiu.' 

This  singular  remedy  is  generally  eflectual. 
Instant  death,  we  should  have  imagined,  was 
the  commoner  lesult;  but  the  patient's  faith, 
in  all  countries,  is  the  physician's  best  assist- 
ant. 

There  are  many  feasts  and  incantations  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  to  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  acrricultnre.  When  the  iunrjie  is  cut  down 
there  is  a  one  day's  interdict,  and  a  fowl  is 
slaughtered  ;  when  it  is  set  on  fire  there  is 
anotlier;  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  there  is 
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a  great  display,  witli  much  music  and  daucing. 
The  harvest  feasts  are  numerous,  and  of  a 
brihiant  desciiption  :  priestesses,  gongs,  and 
bamboo-altars  are  the  more  important  fea- 
tures ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  pigs  and  fowls  is 
carried  on  with  vigour.  The  last  harvest 
feast  secures  the  soul  of  the  rice.  It  is  a  most 
exciting  spectacle,  especially  at  night. 

'  A  large  shed  is  erected  outside  the  village, 
and  lighted  by  huge  fires  inside  and  out,  which 
cast  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  dense  mass  of  palms 
surrounding  the  houses;  while  gongs  and  drums 
are  crashing  around  a  high  and  spacious  altar 
near  the  shed,  Avhere  a  number  of  gaily-dressed 
men  .and  women  are  dancing  with  slow  and  sti\te- 
ly  step,  and  solemn  countenances;  some  bearing 
in  their  hands  lighted  tapers,  some  brass  salvers, 
on  wLich  are  oiFerings  of  rice,  and  others  closely- 
covered  baskets,  the  contents  of  which  are  hid- 
den from  all  Imt  the  initiated.  The  corner  j)ost^ 
of  the  altars  are  lofty  bamboos,  wljose  leafy  sum- 
mits are  yet  green,  and  rustle  in  the  wind;  and 
from  one  of  these  hangs  down  a  long  narrow 
streamer  of  white  cloth.  Suddenly  elders  and 
priests  rush  to  it,  seize  hold  of  its  estremit^',  and 
amid  the  crashing  sound  of  gongs  and  drums, 
and  the  yells  of  spectators,  begin  dancing  and 
swaying  themselves  backwards  and  firwards, 
and  to  and  fro.  An  elder  springs  on  the  altar, 
and  begins  violently  to  shake  the  tall  bamboos, 
uttering,  as  he  does  so,  shouts  of  triumph,  which 
are  responded  to  by  the  swaying  bodies  uf  those 
below ;  and  amid  all  this  excitement,  small 
stones,  bunches  of  hair,  and  grains  of  rice,  fall 
at  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  and  are  carefully  pick- 
ed up  by  watchful  attendants.  The  rice"  is  the 
soul  sought  for,  and  the  ceremony  ends  by  seve- 
ral of  the  oldest  priestesses  falhng,  or  pretend- 
ing to  fall,  to  the  earth  senseless;  when,  till  they 
recover,  their  heads  are  supported,  and  their 
faces  fanned  by  their  younger  sisters.' 

These  are  their  great  solemnities  :  there 
are  also  occasional  ceremonies  with  spe- 
cial services,  and  there  are  ordeals  which 
are  interesting  from  their  similarity  to  the  old 
Saxon  customs  of  ei^iht  hundred  years  ago. 
An  unlucky  dream  is  always  an  occasion  for 
a  ceremony.  It  is  an  actual  occurrence.  In 
sleep  the  soul  sometimes  remains  in  the  body, 
sometimes  it  leaves  it  and  travels  far  away  : 
when  on  its  travels,  it  sees,  and  hears,  and 
talks,  and  generally  conducts  itself  with  a 
prescience  higher  than  tliat  which  it  enjoys 
when  encumbered  with  a  body.  If  it  liie'et 
with  evil  on  its  wanderings,  there  has  been  a 
spirit  in  the  way,  and  a  ceremony  is  neces- 
sary to  assuage  its  malice.  A  pig  or  fowl  is 
sacrificed,  an  interdict  proclaimed,  and  rice 
and  betel-nut  is  humbly  offered  to  the  malig- 
nant spirit. 

Justice  in  Sarawak  is  honestly  and  ably 
administered  ;  but,  failing  justice,  there  arc 
more  faultless  modes  of  ascertaining  truth. 
If  a  quarrel  should  arise,  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  ordinary  means,  a  simple  process  is 


adopted.  The  disputants  are  conducted  to  a 
deep  pool  in  a  neighbouring  stream.  There 
they  are  placed  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  must  plunge  their 
heads  below  the  surface.  He  who  first  rises 
to  take  breath  is  in  the  wrong.  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  about  it ;  physical  causes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  there  should  be  no 
deep  pool  conveniently  near,  a  simpler  and 
equally  conclusive  trial  is  enforced.  Two 
wax  tapers,  of  equal  size  and  length,  are  pre- 
pared. They  are  lighted  and  the  owner  of 
the  one  that  is  first  extinguished  or  burned 
out  resigns  his  claim,  and  is  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine.  Two  lumps  of  salt  are  equally 
efficacious.  They  must  be  of  equal  weight, 
and  must  be  placed  simultaneousij*  in  water. 
One  represents  the  innocent,  and  one  the 
guilty.  The  salt  of  the  sinner  succumbs 
immediately,  while  that  of  the  immaculate 
remains  unharmed  ;  and  when  the  one  has 
liquefied  and  become  as  water,  the  other  is 
firm  and  stable  as  a  rock. 

We  hope  we  have  given  our  readers  some 
conception  of  the  more  prominent  manners 
and  customs  of  those  naturally  half-civilised 
barbarians,  and  of  their  ideas  upon  religion 
and  on  life.  AVe  Lope  we  have  shown  them 
to  be  a  people  in  the  highest  degree  improv- 
able,— a  people,  as  Sir  James  Brooke  says, 
who  present  greater  facilities  for  amelioration 
than  almost  any  uncivilised  people  in  the 
world.  They  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  most 
interesting  and  apparently  an  intelligent 
race  of  men.  Both  morally  and  politically 
they  are  capable  of  a  high  development ;  but 
to  accomplish  that  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  political  and  material  welfare  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  moral  improvement 
When,  some  four-and-twenty  years  ago  Sir 
James  Brooke  advocated  a  judicious  exercise 
of  personal  influence  among  the  natives  of 
the  Archipelago,  as  the  only  means  of  civil- 
ising them  successfully,  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  politician  whose  theories  were  Quixotic,  and 
whose  philanthropy  had  got  the  better  of  Lis 
reason.  He  carried  Lis  theories  into  practice ; 
and  what  has  been  the  result?  In  1838, 
Sarawak  was  a  state  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery,  ruined  by  a  lengthened  course  of  mis- 
government,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  :  now  it  is  a  well-governed, 
prosperous,  and  advancing  country,  where 
justice  is  well  administered,  and  where  its 
250,000  inhabitants  are  happy  and  contented, 
and  which  appears,  as  Mr.  St.  John  says,  a 
green  oasis  in  the  barren  desert  of  misrule 
and  mouldering  decrepitude  that  spreads 
over  the  rest  of  Borneo.  TLis  cLange  in  tLe 
condition  of  the  country  is  due  entirely  and 
absolutely  to  the  moral  influence  of  that  man 
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who  was  deemed  a  tlieorist  four-and-twentj 
years  ago;  and  to  his  moral  influence  alone, 
backed  by  neither  power  nor  wealth,  nor  even 
by  the  undivided  approbation  of  his  countrv. 
It  proves  what  may  yet  be  done  for  this 
great  island,  if  to  well-conducted  missionary 
■  enterprise  there  be  added  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy  on  the  part  of  that  country 
whose  power  is  paramount  in  the  East. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  spread,  it  must  be  done 
with  judiciousness  and  caution,  and  a  single 
eye  to  the  public  good.  Tlie  missionary 
must  be  specially  on  his  guard  against  a 
mode  of  operations  that  wdl  but  engender 
hostile  feelings ;  against  a  spirit  of  denuncia- 
tion which  may  smother  the  fire  of  error  for 
a  moment,  but  will  make  it  blaze  out  more 
fiercely  and  more  violently  than  ever.  His 
whole  proceedings  must  be  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  patience,  gentleness,  and  consi- 
deration. Personal  character,  influence,  and 
example  are  wanted  to  work  on  such  material 
as  the  natives  of  Borneo.  The  missionary 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  seek  his  people 
out.  He  must  reside  far  up  the  rivers,  away 
from  European  society,  among  the  distant 
tribes,  and  gradually  spread  his  teaching 
further  and  further  from  some  established 
centre.  He  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder;  he  must  live  quietly  among  the  peo- 
ple, attending  to  their  wants,  relieving  their 
distress,  fostering  and  protecting  them,  2;ivirg 
thera  the  benefit  of  his  medical  knowledge  if 
they  are  sick,  receiving  their  confidences, 
giving  them  good  counsel,  and,  above  all, 
educating  their  children.  He  must  enter 
with  a  will  into  all  their  little  interests,  their 
household  ways  and  means,  and  their  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  must  get  at  their 
understanding  before  he  can  expect  much 
from  their  faith,  and  must  bestow  some 
thought  upon  their  prosperity  in  this  world  if 
he  hopes  to  enhance  their  well-being  in  the 
next.  So,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  extend  her 
power  in  the  Archipelago,  she  must  introduce 
a  righteous  and  liberal  policy,  both  commercial 
and  governmental.  She  must  not  turn  these 
Eastern  islands  into  a  place  of  refuge  for  her 
own  redundant  population.  She  must  de- 
velop the  native  populations,  and  spread  her 
civilisation  through  their  means.  Coloniza- 
tion will  not  do :  that  will  swamp  the  original 
population,  and  will  not  develop  it.  Com- 
mercial settlements  will  not  do  :  they  enrich 
the  settlers  and  impoverish  the  natives. 
Personal  infJuenco,  such  as  alone  affects  to 
any  purpose  an  Oriental  people,  is  what  is 
wanted, — an  influence  such  as  Rajah  Brooke's 
that  can  accommodate  itself  to  what  it  has  to 
deal  with,  and,  through  a  friendly  interest, 
gradually    penetrate    into    the    heart    and 


substance    of    that    on    which    it    lias    to 
work. 

Were  such  an  influence  judicially  exerted 
by  Great  Britain,  great  things  might  be  in 
store  for  both  Borneo  and  for  her.  In  the 
Eastern  Archipelago — though,  with  the  in- 
significant exception  of  the  island  of  Labuan 
and  the  town  of  Singapore,  this  country  does 
not  possess  a  foot  of  land — slie  is  more  re- 
spected, and  her  protection  is  more  desired, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Sir  Stamford  Ratfles  is  not  forgotten,  and  Sir 
Jaraes  Brooke  still  exercises  his  judicious 
government  over  a  portion  of  the  population. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papers  relating  to  the  Mu- 
tinies in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  77te  Mutimj  in  the  Bengal  Army.  By 
one  who  has  Served  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier.     London,  1857. 

3.  Mg  Diarg  in  India  in  the  Year  1858- 
69.  By  William  H.  Russell,  LL.D., 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  Lon- 
don, 1860. 

■i.  Papers  relating  to  Pewards  to  Native 
Princes  and  Chiefs.     1859. 

5.  Papers  relating  to  the  Administration  of 
Glide.     1861. 

6.  The  Administration  of  Lord  Canning. 
Reprinted  from  the  Bengal  Hurkaru. 
Calcutta,  1862. 

7.  The  Overland  Friend  of  India.  March 
22,  1862. 

It  is  easier  to  write  of  the  dead  than  of  the 
living.  And  most  of  all  is  the  writer  con- 
scious of  this,  when  the  work  that  lies  before 
him  is  the  record  of  great  deeds,  and  the 
illustration  of  a  noble  character.  We  may 
shrink  from  scattering  flowers  in  the  path  of 
a  living  hero;  but  without  fears  or  misgiv- 
ings we  may  cast  a  wreath  upon  his  bier. 
Flattery  cannot 'soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of 
death;'  and  nothing  can  be  rendered  back 
iu  exchange  by  the  dust  of  departed  great- 
ness. 

The  inclination  which  we  had,  whilst  Lord 
Canning  stood  in  the  rank  of  our  living 
statesmen,  to  write  of  his  Indian  administra- 
tion, need  no  longer  be  withstood.  We  may 
write  now,  sorrowfully,  but  freely.  Nothing 
that  we  can  sa}'  can  please  or  grieve  him. 
History  may  declare,  with  as  little  reserve, 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  was,  as  if  Clive,  or 
IListings,  or  Wellesley,  were  the  theme  of 
discourse.  In  this  place,  bound  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  time  and  space — writing,  indeed, 
at  the  eleventh  hour — we  can  only  indicate 
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a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  his  career, 
and  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  cha- 
racter. We  must  necessarily  leave  unsaid 
much  that  we  could  wish  to  sa}',  and  pass 
cursorily  over  incidents  on  which  we  could 
desire  to  dwell.  We  pi'ofess,  indeed,  only  to 
throw  together  a  few  rouo-h  notes,  which  may 
guide  the  inquiries  of  others  to  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances  of  Lord  Can- 
ning's public  life. 

AA'hen,  after  an  administration  protracted 
far  beyond  the  wonted  term,  Lord  Dalhousie 
intimated  his  intention  to  lay  down  the  reins 
of  government,  the  question  of  succession  was 
one  of  unusual  interest.  No  Governor-Gene- 
ral had  ever  before  gone  out  to  govern  such 
an  empire  as  was  now  to  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  English  statesman,  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Westminster  and  Whitehall.  It 
was  a  magnificent  charge,  and  a  mighty  re- 
sponsibility, to  descend  upon  a  minister  of 
any  degree ;  and  when  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Canning  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  office, 
the  outside  Public  asked  sneeringly,  whether 
there  was  anything  to  recommend  him  but 
his  vame?  Eut  those  who  had  something 
more  than  common  report  whereon  to  base 
their  opinions,  felt  that  there  were  in  the 
man  the  germs  of  undeveloped  greatness,  and 
that  he  needed  but  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  he  had  inherited  more  than  that  illus- 
trious name.  Belonging  to  that  party  in 
which  the  traditions  of  Toryism  and  Whig- 
gism  are  blended  together  into  a  mild  and 
reluctant  liberalit}-,  he  had  held  office  under 
more  than  one  political  cliief,  and  in  different 
departments  of  the  State  had  shown  good 
capacity  for  administration.  But  he  was  dif- 
fident of  his  own  powers ;  and  it  is  said  that 
be  unwillingly  accepted  the  greatness  which 
was  thrust  upon  him.  In  those  days,  the 
East  India  Company,  with  that  unstinting 
liberality  which  contained  so  large  an  infusion 
of  political  wisdom,  were  wont  to  bid  their 
departing  Governors-General  '  God  speed ' 
through  the  medium  of  a  grand  banquet  in 
the  city.  On  that  occasion,  the  chairman  of 
the  Company  made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
appointment  of  George  Canning  to  the  high 
office  which  his  son  was  about  to  fill,  saying, 
that  the  recollection  of  this  would  be  'an  in- 
spiration as  strong  as  any  that  could  rouse 
the  energies  of  a  man  in  his  struggle  for  suc- 
cess.' To  this  Lord  Canning  responded,  in  a 
speech  modest  but  decided  in  its  tone,  'I 
shall,  indeed,  consider  that  there  is  a  blessing 
on  my  work,  if  it  be  granted  to  me  to  justify 
by  my  own  acts  the  preference  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  name  I  bear,  and  to  vindi- 
cate my  right  to  bear  it.'  And  there  were 
those  present,  who,  seeing  then  that  pale, 
calm,  resolute  couutenanee  for  the  first  time, 


never  doubted  for  a  moment  that,  the  oppor- 
tunity being  granted  to  him,  he  would  justify 
the  choice  of  the  Government,  and  add  new 
lustre  to  his  father's  name. 

He  went  out  to  India  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  peace  before  him.  '  No  prudent  man,' 
wrote  Lord  Dalhoujie  in  the  elaborate  fare- 
well minute  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  his  administration,  '  who  lias  any  know- 
ledge of  eastern  aff"airs,  would  ever  venture 
to  predict  the  maintenance  of  continued  peace 
within  our  eastern  possessions.  Experience, 
frequent,  hard  and  recent  experience,  has 
taught  us  that  war  from  without,  or  rebellion 
from  within,  may  at  any  time  be  raised 
against  us,  in  quarters  where  they  were  least 
to  be  expected,  and  by  the  most  feeble  and 
unlikely  instruments.  No  man,  therefore, 
can  ever  prudently  hold  forth  assurances  of 
continued  peace  in  India.  But  having  re- 
gard to  the  relation  in  which  the  Government 
of  India  stands  towards  each  of  the  several 
foreign  powers  around  it,  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  seems  to  be  no  quarter 
from  which  formidable  war  can  reasonably  be 
apprehended  at  present.'  And,  indeed,  there 
were  at  that  time  no  external  sources  of  in- 
quietude. It  is  true  that  even  then  the  seeds 
of  the  Persian  war  had  been  sown ;  but  that 
was  an  event  not  in  the  circle  of  Indian  poli- 
tics, beyond  the  power  of  a  Governor-General 
to  prevent, — almost,  it  may  be  said,  not 
within  his  scope  to  foresee.  Indian  troops 
were  employed,  and  an  Indian  officer  led 
them  ;  and  the  East  India  Company  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost;  but  it 
was  altogether  a  Foreign  Office  war,  and  we 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  English  in 
India  knew  as  little  'what  they  killed  each 
other  for'  as  the  wondering  little  Wilhelmine 
in  the  poem.  Neither  Lord  Dalhousie  nor 
Lord  Canning  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
making  of  that  war ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  in 
any  way  to  have  belieil  the  anticipations  of 
the  former. 

And  there  was  nothing  in  it,  when  it  did 
come,  greatly  to  disturb  the  latter.  Lord 
Canning,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  it.  Scarcely,  indeed,  was  he  responsi- 
ble for  its  conduct;  for  the  plan  of  operations 
had  been  determined  and  the  commander  had 
been  appointed  in  England,  and  it  was  sure 
to  be  numbered  among  the  little  wars  of  our 
great  country.  Read  in  connection  with 
later  events,  this  rupture  with  the  court  of 
Persia  has  a  grave  significance,  which  was 
not  apparent  when  it  was  commenced.  Wiiat 
Lord  Canning  thought  of  it  at  the  time  we 
do  not  know,  and  we  scarcely  care  to  inquire. 
It  is  suflicient  to  record  here,  that  he  gave  to 
Outram  an  ungrudging  and  a  cordial  support, 
which  elicited  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
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of  that  distingnished  soldier ;  and  that  he 
rejoiced  as  much  in  the  successful  operations 
of  the  campaign  as  if  he  had  planned  the 
war  and  selected  the  commander. 

In  India  itself,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
to  disturb  him.  If  there  was  one  part  of  our 
vast  empire  to  which,  more  than  to  all  others, 
an  anxious  e_ve  might  have  been  not  unrea- 
sonably turned  by  the  new  Governor-Gene- 
ral, it  was  the  great  province  of  Oude,  which 
had  been  annexed  to  our  dominions  as  the 
crowning  act  of  his  predecessor's  administra- 
tion. But  there  were  no  symptoms  of  in- 
quietude in  that  part  of  the  country.  '  Is  all 
well  in  Oude  ?'  '  All  is  well  in  Oude.'  Such 
was  the  question  flashed  from  Calcutta  to 
Lucknow — such  the  answer  flashed  back 
again  from  Lucknow  to  Calcutta,  on  the  day 
of  Lord  Canning's  arrival.  It  was  rather,  we 
believe,  to  test  the  working  of  the  telegraph, 
which  had  just  been  established  between  the 
vice-regal  citv  and  the  capital  of  Oude,  than 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  province,  that 
Dalhousie  charged  the  wires  with  this  mes- 
sage ;  but  the  fact  stands  recorded,  in  the 
departing  Governor-General's  own  words,  that 
'All  is  well  in  Oude'  were  the  first  tidings 
which  greeted  his  successor  on  his  ari'ival. 
And  Lord  Canning  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  danger  beneath  that  apparent 
calm. 

And  throughout  the  year  of  his  noviciate 
the  favourable  appearances,  wdiich  had  greet- 
ed him  on  his  arrival,  continued  to  encourage 
his  hopes  of  a  peaceful  reign.  The  truest 
•  wisdom  at  such  a  time  consisted  in  doing  the 
least;  and  Lord  Canning,  during  this  first 
year  of  office,  was  content  quietly  to  watch 
the  development  of  his  predecessor's  mea- 
sures. He  had,  of  course,  everything  to 
learn.  Fortunately,  he  had  nothing  to  un- 
learn. He  carried  to  India  no  crude  theories 
to  be  exploded,  no  bitter  prejudices  to  be  dis- 
persed. He  neither  looked  upon  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  with  suspicion, 
nor  upon  his  departmental  subordinates  with 
contempt.  They  were  men,  for  the  most 
part,  of  large  experience  and  undoubted  abi- 
lity; and  without  blindly  adopting  their 
views,  he  accepted  with  respect  the  counsel 
which  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  offer.  That  dur- 
ing this  year,  1856,  he  did  not  see  the  speck 
on  the  horizon  which  in  time  was  to  swell 
into  a  great  clond  overshadowing  the  whole 
land,  is  simply  to  say  that  ho  w'as  human. 
If  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  with 
the  experience  of  their  lives  to  guide  them, 
habituated  to  the  study  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
political  signs  and  symptoms,  did  not  foresee 
that  a  great  peril  was  impending  over  the 
English  in  India  at  that  time,  how  could  an 


Indian  statesman  of  a  few  months  be  expect- 
ed to  discern  it?  Nay  more,  wise  as  we  may 
be  after  the  event,  there  is  still  room  to  doubt 
whether  the  danger  actually  existed  at  that 
time — whether,  we  mean,  the  British  Empire 
in  the  East  was  in  any  greater  peril  than  it 
had  been  for  years  past,  and  was  likely  to  be 
for  years  to  come.  That  'in  India  we  are 
always  in  danger,'  is  the  recorded  dictum  of 
more  than  one  of  our  greatest  Indian  states- 
men. Lord  Dalhousie  had  not  denied,  and 
Lord  Canning,  we  doubt  not,  readily  believed, 
that  this  must  be  the  normal  state  of  things 
in  an  empire  whose  very  existence  was  an 
anomaly,  without  a  parallel  in  the  world. 
But  that  in  1850  events  were  certainly  tend- 
ing to  the  speedy  development  of  the  tre- 
mendous crisis  of  the  following  year,  and  that 
there  were  then  indications  of  an  nppi'oach- 
ing  outburst,  which  human  penetration  oua;ht 
to  have  discerned  and  human  sagacity  pro- 
vided against,  is  what  we  have  hitherto  failed 
to  discover. 

But  the  storm  burst;  and  if  it  did  not  find  . 
Lord  Canning  prepared,  it  found  him  equal 
to  the  occasion.  lie  confronted  it  stedfastly. 
He  was  not  alarmed.  If  he  did  not  clearly 
see,  at  first,  its  full  extent  and  frightful  signi- 
ficance, it  was  because  he  did  not  calculate 
upon  the  mismanagement — to  use  the  mildest 
word,  not  actually  violating  the  truth — which 
caused  the  extension  of  the  evil.  A  single 
house  on  fire  may  end  in  the  conflagration  of 
a  whole  cit}',  or  a  single  fever-stricken  patient 
may  cause  the  death  of  a  nmltitude  of  men. 
We  all  know  that  such  maybe  the  result; 
hut  if  we  atiticipate  any  such  calamit}-,  we 
are  called  idle  alarmists.  And  knowing  well 
what  is  the  disposition,  in  such  cases,  to  at- 
tach blame  to  men  in  authority,  we  have  the 
strongest  possible  conviction  that,  if  Lord 
Canning,  at  the  time  of  the  Barrackpore  mu- 
tinv,  in  March  1857,  had  treated  the  matter 
as  though  it  were  to  be  the  precursor  of  such 
events  as  subsequently  occurred,  he  would 
have  been  accused  of  precipitating  the  crisis 
by  a  display  of  causeless  alarm.  Not  to  fore- 
see the  coming  of  a  crisis,  is  one  thing ;  not  to 
comprehend  it  when  it  comes,is  another.  That 
Lorii  Canning  regarded  the  assault  of  Mungul 
Pandy  on  Adjutant  Baugh  as  a  tragic  event 
symbolizing  the  great  massacres  to  come,  we 
have  no  desire  to  assert.  Nav,  we, readily 
admit  that  he  did  not.  Until  Meerut  had 
broken  out  into  revolt,  and  the  mutineers 
had  rushed  to  Delhi,  he  did  not  clearly  see 
that  any  great  danger  was  threatening  the 
security  of  the  empire. 

But  we  deny  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  Lord  Canning  failed  to  perceive  the  im- 
poi'tance  of  the  matter  of  the  greased  car- 
tridiccs.     The  author  of  the  'Red  Pamphlet' 
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(tlie  work  wliose  title  is  placed  the  third  on 
our  list),  so  liiglily  extolled  by  Lord  Derby 
in  the  lloiise  of  Lords,  says  that  at  this  time 
the  Government  were  '  confident  and  callons.' 
'Although,'  he  adds, 'the  excited  state  of  the 
minds  of  the  Sepoys,  consecjnent  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  grease,  was  re- 
ported to  them,  not  a  single  explanation  was 
offered,  not  an  attempt  made  to  soothe  them.' 
This  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Lidian 
army — an  honourable  gentleman,  we  believe, 
of  as  much  integrity  as  intelligence.  But 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  very  first  official 
despatch  laid  before  Parliament,  '  relative  to 
the  mutinies  in  the  East  Indies'^a  despatch 
from  the  Government  of  hidia  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  F"ebruary  7,  IBS'? — con- 
tains this  passage:  'Your  honourable  Court 
will  observe  that  the  matter  lias  been  fully 
explained  to  the  men  at  Larrackpore  and  at 
Dum  Dum,  and  that  they  appear  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  existed  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  their  caste;  and  also  that  pro- 
per measures  will  be  taken  to  remove  the 
cause  of  their  objection  to  the  composition 
of  the  material  used  for  greasing  the  cart- 
ridges.' Now,  it  is  very  clear  from  these 
two  antagonistic  statements,  that  either  the 
author  of  the  'Red  Pamphlet'  or  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  Lidia  in  Council  told  an  un- 
truth. We  believe  that  the  one  was  just  as 
incapable  as  the  other  of  stating  a  deliberate 
falsehood.  The  difterenoe  between  the  two 
authorities  is,  that  the  one  knew  what  had 
been  done,  and  the  other  did  not. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
feeling  indicated  by  the  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  '  lied  Pamphlet,'  was 
very  generally  shared  by  the  British  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta.  Even  after  the  full  pro- 
portions of  the  mutiny  in  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  had  displayed  themselves,  it  was 
believed  that  Lord  Canning  was  'confident 
and  callous.'  It  was  natural  that,  in  the 
posture  of  affairs  which  had  then  arisen,  the 
European  community  at  the  Presidency 
should  have  turned  their  thoughts  with  in- 
tense eagerness  to  the  statesman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  should  have  asked  each 
other  whether  he  was  to  be  trusted.  Up  to 
this  time  they  had  not  known  much  of  him 
as  a  man  of  actiou  ;  and  there  were  those 
who  began  openly  to  declare  their  longings 
for  'one  week  of  Dalhousie.'  There  was 
manifestly  a  tremendous  crisis  in  Upper  In- 
dia; and  it  appeared  plain,  to  what  is  called 
'  the  most  ordinary  comprelieiision,'  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  at  such  a  time  to 
be  '  np  and  doing.'  But  the  virtue  of  not 
doing  was  not  quite  so  plain — never  is  quite 
so  plain — to  that  same  'ordinary  comprehen- 
sion.'    There  were  two  kinds  of  measures 


which  might  have  been  resorted  to  in  that 
conjuncture — the  one  tending  to  protection 
and  security,  without  in  any  way  increasing 
the  danger  itself;  the  other,  with  some  j)os- 
sible  eventuality  of  good,  having  a  tendency 
to  make  matters  worse.  Of  the  first  class 
was  the  gathering  up  of  every  possible  Euro- 
pean regiment  within  an  available  distance; 
and  the  second  was  the  disarming  of  native 
regiments,  not  tainted  with  active  mutiny.  It 
is  admitted  that,  in  the  former  direction, 
Lord  Canning  did  everything  that  humanity 
could,  do  to  draw  reinforcements  to  the  seat 
of  danger  from  distant  parts  of  India,  and  to 
collect  them  from  points  beyond  the  limits  of 
India,  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Mauritius,  the 
Cape,  and  the  China  seas.  All  this  was  done 
quietly  and  without  any  manifestations  likely 
to  alarm  and  irritate  those  whom  we  wished 
to  tranquillize  and  to  pacify.  Bengal  was, 
at  that  time,  almost  entirely  denuded  of 
European  troops.  Until  reinforcements  could 
be  brought  up,  he  could  not  strike  an  effect- 
ual blow  at  developed  or  tmdevcloped  rebel- 
lion in  the  Lower  Provinces ;  and  there  was 
a  reasonable  apprehension  tliat  '  strong  mea- 
sures' would  drive  into  active  hostility  men 
who  were  merely  dallying  on  the  banks,  and 
not  yet  prepared  to  plunge  into  the  stream. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  more  were  driven 
into  mutiny  by  their  fears  than  by  their 
hopes.  Lord  Canning's  experience  of  the 
native  character  in  general,  and  of  the  Sepoy 
character  in  particular,  was  little  more  than 
a  year  old  ;  but  there  were  men  who  had  been 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
native  soldiery  for  nearly  half  a  century,  aud 
whose  rooted  faith  it  was,  that  the  best  means 
of  keeping  the  Sepov  firm  in  liis  allegiance 
was  to  manifest  confidence  in  him.  To  act 
upon  the  principle  of  quieta  non  moverc  might 
still  have  been  wise,  if  Lord  Canning  had 
been  strong  in  the  means  of  suppression ; 
but  destitute  as  his  resources  were  of  every 
element  of  strength,  it  was  unquestionable 
wisdom  not  by  any  measures  of  his  own  to 
excite  the  wavering  to  acts  of  open  violence, 
with  which  he  had  not  the  means  success- 
fully to  grapple. 

But  there  were  other  causes  besides  the 
tardiness  with  which  Lord  Canning  consented 
to  disarm  the  troops  at  Barrackpore  and  Cal- 
cutta, which  filled  with  bitterness  the  hearts 
of  the  European  community  at  tlie  Presi- 
dency. He  gave  sore  offence  by  his  cold 
reception  of  their  offer  to  form  themselves 
into  a  volunteer  guard,  to  aid  in  the  delcnce 
of  the  capital.  His  first  feeling,  we  believe, 
was,  that  they  might  advantageously  act  as  a 
special  constabulary  force  in  connection  with 
the  Police.  This  they  resented  ;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that,  after  a  few  years'  experience 
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of  the  tempef  of  tlio  European  community  in 
India,  he  must  himself  have  acknowledged 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  The  offer  v\as  subse- 
quently accepted,  and  arms  were  served  out 
to  the  volunteer  force  then  raised  ;  but  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  the  Governor-General 
bad  looked  coldly  on  the  proposal.  To  many 
of  our  readers,  this  admitted  fact  will  appear 
to  be  wholly  unaccountable.  Two  or  three 
such  volunteer  corps  as  our  own  Civil  Service 
or  Inns-of-Courts  regiments,  must,  it  may  be 
thouglit,  at  such  a  time,  have  been  a  pillar 
of  strength  from  which  any  Government 
would  most  willingly  derive  support.  But 
Lord  Canning  thought  that  the  European  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  had  too  many  ties  to 
admit  of  their  becoming  efficient  volunteer 
soldiers.  There  were  few  without  engross- 
ing avocations  to  occupy  them  by  day,  and 
without  wives  and  families  whom  they  would 
not  desert  at  night.  It  was  doubted  whether, 
if  called  upon  for  any  continuous  duty,  such 
as  the  garrisoning  of  the  Fort,  any  large  num- 
ber of  them  would  have  left  their  business 
and  their  home,  and  have  responded  to  the 
call.  If  this  conception  were  right.  Govern- 
ment might  greatly  have  embarrassed  itself, 
and,  indeed,  have  jeopardized  the  interests  of 
the  State,  by  placing  reliance  on  what  might, 
in  a  critical  conjuncture,  have  proved  to  be 
little  better  than  a  broken  reed.  Still,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  it  was  unfortunate 
in  the  extreme  that  such  an  offer  as  this, 
which  ought  to  have  drawn  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  European  community  more 
closely  together,  should  in  reality  have  re- 
sulted only  in  a  schism  between  them. 

But,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  it  is  by  no 
means  inexplicable.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that  Lord  Canning  at  that  time  did  not  un- 
derstand the  European  community,  and  that 
the  European  community  did  not  understand 
Lord  Canning.  The  two  epithets  quoted 
from  the  'Red  Pamphlet'  convey  the  general 
impression  of  the  Governor-General's  bearing 
at  this  time.  '  Confident'  he  was,  with  a  no- 
ble confidence ;  but  he  was  not  '  callous.' 
But  the  safety  of  the  empire  required  that  he 
should  resist  appeals  to  his  feelings,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  personal  importunities  of  every 
kind.  Not  only  was  there  continually  break- 
ing'upou  him  the  cry  of  For  God's  sake,  help !' 
but  men  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  were  offer- 
ing him  advice — '  Do  this,'  and  '  Do  that ;' 
often  tendering  the  wildest  or  the  most  pue- 
rile suggestions.  It  was  right  that  he  should 
put  on  armour  at  such  a  time ;  but  it  did  not 
pain  him  less  to  wear  it.  '  It  is  enough  to 
break  one's  heart,'  he  wrote  to  a  correspond- 
ent in  England,  'to  refuse,  day  after  day,  the 
imploring  prayers  of  the  Europeans  at  out- 
stations  for  protection  by  Europeau  troops 


[  against  the  rising  of  the  Sepoys  in  their 
neighbourhood,  or  against  the  savage  ma- 
rauders and  mutineers  who  are  a-foot.  But 
to  scatter  our  small  force  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  would  be  to  throw  awaj'  every 
chance  of  success.'  No  one  knew  so  well  as 
the  Governor-General  himself  what  was  the 
\  poverty  of  his  resources  at  that  time,  and 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  succour  de- 
tached communities  without  ruining  the  ge- 
!  neral  interests  of  the  State.  It  would  have 
,  been  equally  impossible  to  accept  all  the 
I  counsel  that  was  offered  to  him.  Every  fresh 
symptom  of  danger,  as  it  arose,  called  forth 
'  a  clamorous  outcry  for  the  adoption  of  some 
I  specific  measure.  All  sorts  of  strange  and 
j  incredible  reports  were  floating  about  in  the 
^  social  atmosphere ;  and  if  the  Governor- 
General  had  heeded  all  that  was  said  to  him, 
and  done  all  that  he  was  advised  to  do,  his 
administration  at  that  time  would  have  been 
a  series  of  petty  shifts  and  temporary  expe- 
dients, often  at  variance  with,  and  perhaps 
neutralizing,  one  another.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  all  these  prayers  refused,  all 
these  counsels  rejected,  had  a  tendency  to 
sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  bitter  resentment. 
People  said  that  he  was  heartless  and  obdu- 
rate. This  would  have  been  said,  perhaps, 
of  any  strong  man  in  a  similar  position.  A 
weak  man  shedding  tears  and  wringing  his 
hands  coram  jjopulo,  might  have  gained  cre- 
dit for  a  feeling  heart,  but  would  hardly 
have  been  a  seemly  spectacle  in  such  a  con- 
juncture. Lord  Canning  had,  doubtless,  a 
sore  struggle  to  veil  his  emotions ;  but  know- 
ing how  much  dejiended  on  his  outward 
calmness  of  demeanour,  he  did  veil  them ; 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  'callous.'  Some- 
thing, too,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a 
naturally  reserved  manner.  At  such  a  time, 
any  man  would  have  appeared  to  be  thought- 
ful and  selfinvolved  ;  but  the  weight  of  care 
that  was  upon  him,  in  his  case,  appears  to 
have  increased  his  constitutional  reserve,  and 
people  thought  that  it  indicated  want  of 
sympathy.  A  more  demonstrative  and  im- 
pulsive man  would  have  been  more  popular 
at  such  a  time ;  but  he  might  have  wrecked 
the  vessel,  which  Lord  Canning  steered  safely 
into  port. 

But  that  which,  of  all  his  measures,  brought 
down  upon  him  the  greatest  amount  of  oblo- 
quy at  this  time,  was  his  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Press.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  was  really  the  most  unpopular  of  his  mea- 
sures, but  it  provoked  the  hostilitv  which  made 
itself  most  noisily  heard.  It  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary, in  connection  with  this  part  of  Lord 
Canning's  career,  to  discuss  either  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indian  Press,  or  the  wisdom  of  its 
liberation.     We  have  a  profound  conviction 
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that  the  Indian  Press  lias  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and 
that  its  liberation  was  a  measure  of  unques- 
tionable political  wisdom.  But  we  are 
equally  convinced  that,  in  this  particular  cri- 
sis, the  Indian  Press,  both  native  and  Euro- 
pean, was  doing  anything  but  service  to  the 
State.  The  former  was  unscrupulous  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  latter  had  been  guilty  of 
grave  indiscretions.  That  journals  of  such 
high  character  as  the  Friend  of  India  and 
the  Bengal  Harkaru  should  have  intention- 
ally written  a  single  line  calculated  to  embar- 
rass the  Government,  is  wholly  incredible. 
But  a  man  who  heedlessly  tosses  about  fire- 
brands in  a  village  of  mat-huts  is  not  less 
dangerous  than  a  malignant  incendiar)'.  Lord 
Canning  read  certain  articles  in  the  journals 
we  have  named,  and  he  saw  at  once  the 
mighty  mischief  they  might  do.  He  had 
good  information,  too,  that  much  seditious 
matter  was  being  published,  day  after  day, 
in  the  native  journals.  Whether,  if  the  pub- 
lications of  the  European  press  had  been  alto- 
gether innocuous,  the  Governor-General  would 
have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  journals,  and  instituted  stringent 
measures  of  repression  with  regard  only  to 
those  printed  in  the  languages  of  the  country, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  with  such 
evidence  as  he  had  before  him  of  the  mis- 
chievous character  of  some  of  the  articles 
printed  by  European  publicists,  it  seemed  im- 
possible, with  anj' show  of  reason  and  justice, 
to  distinguish  between  them.  He  was  espe- 
cially ve.xed  and  alarmed  by  a  statement  in 
the  Bewjal  Hurkcu-u,  to  the  effect  that  Euro- 
pean troops  had  been  sent  to  Berhampore  to 
arrest  the  Newab-Nazim  of  Moorshedabad, 
■who,  with  his  principal  ofBcers,  had  been 
discovered,  it  was  said,  through  the  agency 
of  papers  which  the  Government  had  seized, 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  story. 
The  Newab-Nazim  had  been  faithful  to  the 
British  Government.  The  bigoted  Moham- 
medan population  of  Moorshedabad  would 
have  burst  out  into  open  rebellion  on  a  sig- 
nal from  that  prince ;  but  he  never  spoke  a 
■word,  or  raised  a  hand,  to  encourage  them. 
It  was  oidy  too  probable,  however,  that  this 
announcement,  in  a  loading  Calcutta  journal, 
would  rouse  the  smouldering  hostility  of  the 
people,  and  throw  the  Newab,  in  terror  and 
desperation,  into  the  arms  of  the  rebels.  In 
a  native  journal  such  a  story  would  have 
been  comparatively  harmless.  But  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper  of  good  repute,  such  a  statement 
was  sure  to  be  believed.  Indeed,  the  mis- 
chief which,  under  such  circumstances,  an 
English  journal  could  do,  was  double  or 
quadruple  that  which  any  paper  printed  in 


Persian  or.  Oordoo  could  achieve,  with  all  its 
intentional  malignity.  In  the  case  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  Lord  Canning  took  prompt 
measures  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  of- 
fending journal  in  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  likely  to  do  most  harm.  It 
is  not  to  be  alleged  that  this  indiscretion 
caused  Lord  Canning  to  place  restrictions 
upon  the  libert}'  of  the  press.  He  had  taken 
his  stand,  in  consequence  of  their  indiscre- 
tions, before  the  Moorshedabad  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Harkaru.  But  he  was  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  impressions  by  this  most 
ill-considered  announcement,  dangerous  and 
censurable  in  the  extreme,  even  if  it  had  been 
true ;  and  it  abundantly  exhibits,  not  only 
the  mischief  that  might  have  been,  but  that 
actually  was  disseminated,  by  the  most  discreet 
and  well-intentioned  English  journals.  AVe 
confess  that  these  things  surprised  us.  The 
Government  of  India,  especially  in  troubled 
times,  have  been  for  many  years  quite  unre- 
served in  their  communications  to  the  Eng- 
lish journals.  An  editor  could  always  obtain 
from  Government  House  a  correct  version  of 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  If  he  wished  his 
own  information  to  be  confirmed  or  corrected, 
he  had  only  to  write  a  note  to  the  Private 
Secretary.  Na'y,  more ;  information  of  im- 
portance was  afforded  to  the  leading  journals 
without  solicitation  upon  their  parts.  Lord 
Canning  thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  publication  of  untruths  (and,  in- 
deed, he  might  have  added  that,  in  such  times, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  publication  of 
truths  that  might  jeopardize  the  safet^y  of  the 
empiie),  and  complained  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  him,  an  English 
editor  could  insert  paragraphs  without  a  sha- 
dow of  foundation,  not  having  the  perception 
to  see  that  he  was  imperilling  the  lives  of  a 
whole  community  of  unprotected  Europeans.' 
It  was  said  to  be  an  anti-English  feeling  which 
incited  this  general  crusade  against  the  Press, 
and  struck  down  Europeans  and  natives  alike 
— nay,  struck  primarily  at  the  former.  But 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen  that  he 
caused  the  Press  Act  to  be  pasjed ;  and  we 
believe  that  there  are  not  many  Englishmen 
who  do  not,  in  these  days,  cheerfully  admit 
that  the  measure  was  forced  upon  liim  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

And  we  may  observe  here,  that  if  any 
proof  were  needed  that  the  son  of  George 
Canning  had  no  prejudice  against  journalisni, 
and  no  desire  to  restrain  its  liberties,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
Mr.  Russell,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  We  had  marked,  as  a  personal  illus- 
tration of  our  subject,  a  gi^phic  passage  in 
this  gentleman's  Diary  in  India,  which  can- 
not perhaps  be  inserted  at  any  more  appro- 
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pi'iate  stage  of  onr  article  tli.iii  tliat  wLicIi  we 
have  now  readied.  The  following  is,  on  many 
accounts,  worth  reading  ; — 

'  As  the  Governor- General  is  going  to  Allaha- 
bail  at  dawn  to-morrow,  I  drove  over  to  present 
my  letters  earl}'  in  tlie  ibrendOii  to  Goverunient 
House,  a  residence  not  altogether  niibeconiing 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  hnt  iit  tlje  same  time  by 
no  means  overwhelming,  splendid,  or  in  fiultless 
taste.  .  .  .  At  half-past  six  o'clock  I  waited 
npcin  Lord  Canning,  wlioin  I  found  immersed  in 
books  and  papers,  and  literally  surrounded  liy 
boxes,  "  military,"  ''  political,"  "  revenue,"  etc. 
I  had  never  seen  him  before,  to  my  knowledge ; 
but  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  his  face  to  the  portraits  and  busts  of 
George  Canning,  would,  I  think,  have  tohl  me 
■who  he  was.  Ilis  Excellency  was  kind  enough 
to  ex[ilain  to  me,  at  great  length  and  with  re- 
markable clearness,  tlie  actual  state  of  affairs  at 
that  time  in  India;  to  show  me  on  the  map 
what  had  been  done  in  order  to  re-establish  our 
power,  and  to  indicate  generally  what  the  opera- 
tions would  be  by  which  that  oljeet  was  to  he 
effected.  In  doing  so,  it  is  true.  Lord  Canning 
took  for  granted  I  was  in  ignorance  of  what  h.ad 
happened  ;  but,  (hough  a  little  time  might  have 
been  lost,  there  was  certainly  no  room  left  fur 
misunderstanding  on  my  part.  Looking  at  the 
map,  the  work  seemed  heavy.  In  Oude,  Bun- 
dlekhund,  Gorruckpore,  Roliilcund,  and  portions 
of  Central  India,  the  British  rule  had  ceased  to 
exist  for  many  months,  and  the  rebel  leaders  al- 
most fancied  they  were  secure  in  their  new  pos- 
sessions. He  seemed  proud — and  am  I  not  hound 
to  say,  with  justice? — of  the  exertions  of  his  Go- 
vernment to  forward  the  troops  up  country  with 
comfort  and  despatch,  and  to  provide  for  theni 
when  sick  and  wounded;  but  it  struck  me  that 
he  overestimated  the  amount  of  work  that  c;m 
be  effected  by  any  one  man,  however  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing, — unless,  indeed,  he  be  such 
an  administrative  ^iant  as  Cnjsar  or  Naimleon. 
I  was  not  astonished  to  find  a  Governor-General 
of  India,  at  such  a  time,  worn-looking  and  an- 
xious, and  heavy  with  care;  but  when  I  learnt 
incidentally,  and  not  from  his  own  lips,  that  he 
had  been  writing  since  early  dawn  tliat  morning, 
and  that  he  would  not  retire  till  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  that  night,  and  then  had  papers  to  pre- 
pare ere  he  started  in  the  morning,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  th.at  the  despatch  of  put>lie 
business  was  not  so  rapid  as  it  might  have  been 
if  Lord  Canning  h.ad  a  little  more  regard  for  his 
own  ease  and  health.' 

In  this  passage,  Mr.  Russell  hits  the  blot — 
or  what  is  genei'ally  conceived  to  be  the  blot 
— in  Lord  Canning's  character  as  an  adminis- 
trator. We  have  often  heard  of  liis  habits 
of  delaj- — often  heard  it  said,  that  when  busi- 
ness got  into  his  hands,  or  rather  into  his 
boxes,  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  out  again. 
Thus  the  consideration  of  important  questions 
was  often  injuriously  deferred,  and  action 
taken,  months,  perhaps  years,  after  the  right 
time.  The  fact  is  asserted  on  evidence  far 
too  good   for   tis  to  doubt  it.     But  it  was 


hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been 
otherwise,  unless  the  Governor-General  had 
left  much  important  work  to  be  done  \)}  his 
sul)ordinates,  and  committed  himself  to  mea- 
sures of  which  he  might  not  have  approved. 
Now,  we  readily  admit,  that  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  right  use  of  subordinates  are  the 
qualities  of  a  great  statesman  apparent. 
'  Tlie  most  important  qualification  of  one  who 
is  high  in  the  service  of  the  State  is' — it  has 
been  well  said — 'his  fitness  for  acting  ?/(co!/(//t 
others  ;  since  the  ii^portance  of  his  operations 
vicariously  effected,  ought,  if  he  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  his  power,  to  predominate 
greatly  over  the  importance  wdiieh  can  attach 
to  any  man's  direct  and  individual  activity. 
The  discovery  and  use  of  instruments  im- 
plies, indeed,  activity  as  well  as  judgment, 
because  it  implies  that  judgment  which  only 
activity  in  affairs  can  give.  But  it  is  a  snare 
into  wdiich  active  statesmen  are  apt  to  fall — 
to  lose,  in  the  importance  which  they  attach 
to  the  immediate  and  direct  effects  of  their 
activity,  the  sense  of  that  much  greater  im- 
portance whicli  they  might  impart  to  it,  if 
lliey  applied  themselves  to  make  their  powers 
operate  through  the  most  effective  and  the 
widest  instrumenfalit}'.'*  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  more  strongly  than  we  feel  the  truth  of 
this.  But  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord 
Canning  was  placed  in  1857,  were  entirely  of 
an  exceptional  character ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  apjily  to  his  conduct  at  this  time 
any  rules  or  tests  of  general  application.  The 
ordinary  business  of  a  Governor-General,  if 
conscientiously  discharged,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  every  hour  of  every  day. 
The  responsibility  of  every  measure,  small  or 
great,  is  with  him.  If  he  interferes  in  small 
matters,  and  has  a  \yeak  desire  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  he  betrays  his  unfitness  for  the 
office.  But  it  is  right  that  every  great  mea- 
sure should  have  his  most  deliberate  consider- 
ation. There  is  certain  to  be,  even  in  ordi- 
nary times,  a  sufficiency  of  such  measures  to 
employ  his  mind,  without  leaving,  room  for 
trifling  details.  Indeed,  the  work  which  had 
been  thrown  up  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexa- 
tions was  in  itself  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  of  an  active-minded  statesman.  But 
Lord  Canning,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  mu- 
tiny, had  not  only  to  work  through  the  cur- 
rent business  of  his  high  office,  but  to  grap- 
ple with  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crisis — 
to  meet  each  day's  dangers  and  difficulties  as 
they  arose.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  Government  moved 
slowdy  at  such  a  time,  but  that  it  was  not 
brought  to  a  dead  stand.  Moreover,  much 
of  this  business  was  necessarily  so  much  in- 

*  'The  Statesman,'  by  Henry  Taylor. 
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fluenced  by  passing  events,  tliat  tlie  decisions 
of  to-day  mio-ht  be  stultified  by  the  incidents 
of  to-uiun'ow  ;  and  sound  discretion  therefore 
counselled  delay.  At  such  a  time,  it  was 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  head  of  the 
Government  should  not  commit  himself  to 
any  hasty  judgments.  The  quality  which 
'most  predominated  in  Lord  Canning's  cha- 
racter was  conscientiousness.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  conscien- 
tious even  to  a  fault.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  settlement  of  important  questions 
was  sometimes  deferred  till  a  convenient  op- 
portunity (which  never  came)  for  deliberate 
consideration  should  arrive,  and  that  at  last 
the  business  was  despatched,  quite  as  hastily 
and  imperfectly,  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  it 
would  have  been  at  the  bec'iuninE'.  But 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  amongst  us,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  to  look  for  oppor- 
tunities of  leisure,  which  never  come  ;  and  if 
we  have  for  our  postponements  and  delays 
any  such  good  and  valid  excuses  as  those 
which  the  historian  may  truthfully  allege 
in  behalf  of  Lord  Canning^  we  need  not 
greatly  disturb  ourselves  about  our  shortcom- 
ings. 

'  When,  in  January  last,'  wrote  Lord  Can- 
ing in  June  185S,  alluding  to  the  departure 
to  wdiich  Mr.  Russell  refers  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  '  about  the  time  at  which  the 
army  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  began  to  be 
concentrated  on  Lucknow,  I  left  Calcutta  for 
Allahabad,  one  of  ni}-  chief  motives  fordoing 
so  was  the  obtaining  of  full,  accurate,  and  re- 
cent information  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Oude ; 
the  extent  to  which  they  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  Government ;  how  far  that 
feeling  was  just;  the  nature  of  the  influences 
at  work  among  them,  and  other  points  re- 
quiring consideration,  before  a  decision  could 
be  taken  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
province.'  We  are  coming  now  upon  one  of 
the  great  facts  of  Lord  Canning's  administra- 
tion. Dejhi  had  been  taken.  The  Lower 
Provinces  were  safe.  The  seat  of  war  bad 
been  transferred  to  Oude  and  to  Central  In- 
dia, where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Iluoh 
Rose  were  leading  their  armies  to  victory.  It 
was  in  the  former  country  that  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  war  was  concentrated.  In  Oude, 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
the  insurrection  had  a  national  character. 
Not  only  was  it  the  home  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  mutinous  soldiery,  but  all  the  influen- 
tial classes  had  been  aroused  to  a  state  of  in- 
tense antagonism  to  the  British  usurper  by 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken, jifter  the 
annexation  of  the  province,  to  despoil  them 
of  their  rights  and  privileges.  To  tread  out 
the  insurrection  in  Oude,  would  be  to  restore 


the  country  to  tranquillity.  But  Lord  Can- 
ning felt  that  our  enemies  in  that  province 
were  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  light 
from  the  mutinous  soldiery,  who  liad  turned 
upon  their  British  ofiicers,  and  in  cold  blood 
murdered  innocent  women  and  children.  The 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  Oude,  he  said, 
'  when  they  broke  into  rebellion,  w^as  little 
more  than  a  year  old.  They  had  become 
British  subjects  by  no  act  of  their  own ;  our 
rule  had  brought  loss  of  property  upon  many 
of  them,  and  on  some  an  unjust  loss;  and  it 
had  diminished  the  importance  and  arbitrary 
power  of  all.'  '  I  considered,'  he  added, 
'  these  facts  to  be  a  palliation  of  rebellion, 
even  where  hostility  to  us  had  been  most  in- 
veterate.' And  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  view  of  the  case  of  the  Oude 
insurgents  was  as  sound  in  policy  as  it  was 
liberal  in  sentiment.  The  chiefs  and  people 
of  the  province  owed  us  nothing.  The  former 
had,  indeed,  suffered  nothing  but  wrong  at 
our  hands,  and  the  latter  had  by  no  means 
appreciated  the  theoretical  benefits  which  we 
had  purposed  to  bestow  upon  them.  We 
had  struck  down  the  great  landholders  in 
Oude  for  the  sake  of  the  village  occupants  ; 
but  when  war  blazed  out,  not  a  single  one  of 
these  men,  for  whom  we  had  braved  the  hos- 
tility of  the  great  landholders,  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  British  Government.  '  It 
might  have  been  expected,'  wrote  Lord  Can- 
ning, '  that  when  insurrection  first  arose  in 
Oude,  and  before  it  had  grown  to  a  formida- 
ble head,  the  village  occupants,  who  had  been 
so  highly  favoured  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  in  justice  to  whom  it  had  initiated 
a  policy  distasteful  to  the  most  powerful  class 
in  the  province,  would  hav^  come  forward  in 
support  of  the  Government  who  had  endea- 
vo\ired  to  restore  them  to  their  hereditary 
rights,  and  with  whose  interests  their  interests 
were  identical.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  So  far  as  I  am  yet  informed,  not  an 
individual  dared  to  be  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  befriended  him.  The  village 
occupants,  as  a  body,  relapsed  into  their 
former  subjection  to  the  Talookhdar,  owned 
and  obeyed  his  authority,  as  if  ho  had  been 
the  ^lawful  suzerain,  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  British 
Government.'  In  short,  the  system  had  ut- 
terly failed.  It  had  alienated  the  one  class, 
and  had  not  attached  to  us  the  other. 

When,  therefore,  the  victorious  arms  of 
Outrara,  Ilavelock,  and  Campbell  placed  the 
province  again  at  our  feet ;  when  Oude  be- 
came, by  conquest,  a  second  time  British  ter- 
ritory, and  Lord  Canning  was  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  conquered  country,  he 
saw  only  a  rasa  tabula  before  him,  and  felt 
that  there  were  no  existing  obligations  to  any 
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particular  class  which  restricted  him  from 
carrying  out  the  broad  general  policy  which 
seemed  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex- 
pedient and  the  most  just.  The  land-revenue 
system,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Oude 
in  1856,  had  been  avowedly  that  which  had 
been  carried  out,  as  was  said,  with  '  so  much 
success  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.'  But  in  those  very  provinces  the  sys- 
tem had  collapsed.  '  The  real  feeling  of  the 
countr}',  unequivocally  exhibited,'  said  Lord 
Canning,  '  during  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
followed  the  mutinies,  has  declared,  or  made 
more  manifest,  defects  in  the  land-revenue 
system  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
which  we  cannot  safely  leave  out  of  mind 
when  reorganizing  the  land-tenures  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  new  kingdom.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  territorial  aristocracy  in  India, 
wherever  we  have  such  an  aristocracy  still 
existing,  is  an  object  of  so  great  importance, 
that  we  may  well  afford  to  sacrifice  to  it  some- 
thing of  a  system  which,  whilst  it  has  in- 
creased the  independence  and  protected  the 
rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  aug- 
mented the  revenues  of  the  State,  has  led 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  extinction  or  de- 
cay of  the  old  nobility  of  the  country.' 
Adopting  these  sound  principles,  which  had 
been  utterly  repudiated  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor,  Lord  Canning  cast  about  in 
his  mind  how  most  expediently  to  give  them 
effect.  There  had  been  a  settlement  of  the 
land-reveniie  on  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  had  recognised  the  rights  of  the 
village  occupants,  as  we  have  said,  often  to 
the  exclusion  and  ruin  of  the  great  landhold- 
er, who  may  have  been  little  more  than  a 
middleman  or  contractor,  but  still  had  vast 
powers  and  privileges,  and  a  high  social  posi- 
tion, derived  from  his  connection  with  the 
land.  The  village  occupants,  as  has  been 
shown,  had  forfeited  \>j  rebellion  any  rights 
which  the  British  Government  had  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  great  landholders,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  had  brought  into  the 
field  all  their  resources  against  us.  The  Bri- 
tish Government,  therefore,  was  fully  entitled, 
in  our  opinion,  to  declare  all  antecedent 
rights  forfeited  by  rebellion,  except  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  had  demonstratively  been 
true  to  us  during  the  crisis.  Lord  Canning- 
had  no  intention,  and  no  wish,  to  condemn  all 
the  proprietors,  great  and  small,  to  a  whole- 
sale confiscation ;  but  he  saw  no  means  of 
setting  aside  the  settlement  of  1856,  and  be- 
ginning dc  novo  upon  a  new  system,  except 
by  authoritatively  declaring  such  a  confisca- 
tion. He  assumed  the  right  of  the  British 
Government  to  dispose  of  all  the  land  in 
Oude,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  landed  tenures  in  a  manner  consistent 


with  ancient  proprietary  rights  and  the  social 
institutions  of  the  country. 

But  when  the  news  of  this  confiscation 
reached  England,  the  measure  was  wholly 
misunderstood.  It  was  said  to  be  harsh  and 
tyrannical,  and  there  were  those  who  com- 
passionated the  very  men  whom  Lord  Can- 
ning purposed  to  benefit.  Then  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  being  for  a  little  space  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  sent  out  an  insolent 
despatch,  signed  by  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  was  published 
in  England  before  it  was  received  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General. Nay,  more,  before  the  de- 
spatch was  published,  the  tenor  of  it  had  been 
made  known  to  Parliament,  and  the  ministe- 
rial disavowal  of  Lord  Canning's  act  was 
convej'ed  to  India,  and  flashed  by  telegraph 
across  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 

Many  then  said  that  Lord  Canning  would 
resign.  The  few  who  knew  him  better,  took 
a  correct  measure  of  the  man,. and  said  that 
no  private  considerations  would  move  him  to 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  State,  by 
throwing  up  the  reins  of  Government  in  such 
an  important  conjuncture.  They  were  right. 
The  Governor-General,  in  a  despatch  equally 
dignified  in  its  tone  and  masterly  in  its  argu- 
ments, replied  to  the  stinging  letter  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  said  : — 

'No  taunts  or  sarcasms,  come  from  what  quar- 
ter they  may,  will  turn  me  from  the  path  which 
I  believe  to  be  that  of  my  public  duty.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  at  this  time,  if  it  took  place  under 
circumstances  which  indic.ited  a  repudiation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  England,  of  the 
policy  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  towards 
the  rebels  of  Oude,  would  seriously  retard  the 
pacificatidn  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  that 
policy  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  merciful 
without  weakness,  and  indulgent  without  com- 
promise of  the  dignity  of  the  Government.  I 
believe  that,  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  re-established,  it  has  become 
manifest  to  the  people  in  Oude,  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  indulgence  to  those  who  make  submis- 
sion, and  who  are  free  from  atrocious  crime,  will 
be  large.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
clamation, which  has  been  so  severely  condenm- 
ed,  was  tlioroughly  consistent  with  that  policy, 
and  that  it  is  so  viewed  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  1  believe  that  that  pohcy,  if  steadily 
pursued,  oiFers  the  best  and  earliest  prospect  of 
restoring  peace  to  Oude  upon  a  stable  footing. 
Firm  in  these  convictions,  I  will  not,  in  a  time 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  danger,  and  toil,  lay 
down  of  my  own  act  the  high  trust  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold,  but  I  will,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  your  Honourable  Committee,  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  these  convictions  rest,  and 
describe  the  course  of  policy  which  I  have  pur- 
sued in  dealing  with  the  rebellion  in  Oude.  If, 
when  I  have  done  so,  it  shall  be  deemed  that 
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that  policy  lias  been  erroneon?,  or  tliat,  not  being 
erroiieou'',  it  has  been  feebly  and  ineffectually 
carrieil  ont,  or  that  for  any  reason  the  coirfiilenoe 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  atFairs  in  Ei  gland  should  be  with- 
held IrciUi  nie,  I  make  it  uiy  respectful  but  ear- 
nest request,  through  your  Honourable  Ooiu- 
inittee,  that  I  may  be  relieved  of  the  office.' 

Long  before  this  readied  them,  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  recorded  a  Resolution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  forwarded  it  to  Lord 
Canning.  It  removed  at  once  all  doubts  and 
disquietudes  from  his  mind.  '  Such  an  e.x- 
pression  of  the  sentiments  of  your  Honour- 
able Court,'  be  said, '  would  be  to  me  a  source 
of  gratification  and  just  pride  in  any  circum- 
stances; but  the  generous  and  timely  promp- 
titude with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
issue  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  conveys  approval 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  trust  for  the  future, 
has  greatly  enhanced  its  value.  Your  Uon- 
curable  Court  have  rightly  judged  that,  in 
the  midst  of  difHculties,  no  support  is  so 
cheering,  or  so  strengthening  to  a  public  ser- 
vant, as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  declared 
approval  of  the  spirit  by  which  his  just  acts 
have  been  guided.'  This  was  one  of  the  last 
generous  acts  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Soon  afterwards, 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  Cut  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  had  struck  this  blow  at  Lord 
Canning,  had  then  gone  down  beneath  the 
shock  of  condemnatory  public  opinion,  and 
bad  ceased  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  measure  of  the 
Viceroy  was  really  distinguished  by  mercy 
and  generosity — that  practically,  instead  of  a 
measure  of  confiscation,  it  was  a  ineasnre  of 
restitution.  With  a  clean  score  before  him, 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  system  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  classes,  and  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages  of  the  countrj'.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  old  Talookhdaree  system 
tempered  soinewhat  by  a  clearer  definition  of 
the  rights  of  the  under-proprietors.  Thus, 
many  who  in  185G  had  been  excluded  from 
the  settlement,  and  driven  into  rebellion  by 
the  wrongs  they  had  sustained,  found  them- 
selves restored  to  their  possessions,  with  no 
chance  of  being  despoiled  of  them  again. 
For,  altliough  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to 
be  paid  to  the  Government  was  left  for  future 
as>essment,  sunmtds  or  grants  were  given  to 
these  landholders  recognising  the  proprietary 
rights  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
in  their  several  estates.  And  that  the  great- 
est force  might  be  given  to  these  promises 
and  tiie  greatest  solemnity  to  the  occasion 


Lord  Canning  went  himself  to  the  capital  of 
Oude,  formally  to  inaugurate  this  policy  of 
restoration.  On  the  26th  of  October  18.59, 
the  Viceroy  held  a  grand  Durbar  at  Luck- 
now.  The  grants  had  been  issued  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and  the  Talookhdars  now, 
full  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  flocked  to  the 
tent  of  the  Governor-General,  to  see  the  man 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  He  addressed 
them  in  English  ;  saying  that  he  rejoiced  in 
such  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereign  the  Queen.  'A 
year  has  not  passed,'  he  said,  'since  this 
province  was  the  seat  of  anarchy  and  war. 
The  conduct  of  its  people  had  been  such, 
that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  lay  a 
heavy  hand  upon  it.  But  peace  and  order 
are  now  restored  to  every  corner  of  Oude  ; 
and  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you,  not  of  the 
past,  but  of  the  future.  You  have,  all  of  you 
who  are  here  present,  received  yesterday  the 
grants  of  those  estates  which  the  Government 
has  restored  to  you.  You  will  have  seen  by 
the  terms  of  those  grants,  that  the  ancient 
Talookhdaree  system  of  Oude  has  been  re- 
vived and  perpetuated.  Be  assured,  that  so 
long  as  each  of  you  is  a  loyal  and  a  faithful 
subject,  and  a  just  master,  his  rights  and  dig- 
nities as  a  Talookhdar  will  be  upheld  by  me, 
and  by  every  representative  of  your  Queen  ; 
and  that  no  man  shall  disturb  them.  You 
will  also  have  seen  by  those  grants,  that  the 
same  rights  are  secured,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, to  your  heirs  for  ever.  Let  this  secur- 
ity be  an  encouragement  to  you  to  spend 
your  care,  and  time,  and  money  upon  the 
improvement  of  your  possessions.  As  the 
Government  has  been  generous  to  vou,  so  do 
you  be  generous  to  all  those  who  hold  under 
you,  down  to  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Aid  them  by  advances  of  money,  and  by 
other  indulgences,  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  laud,  and  set  them  an  example  of 
order  and  obedience  to  your  rulers.  Let  the 
same  security  in  your  possessions  encourage 
you  to  bring  up  your  sous  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  position  which  they  will  hereafter 
occupy  as  the  chiefs  of  Oude.  Learn  your- 
selves, and  teach  them  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  father.' 

From  that  time  Lord  Canning  had  the 
hearts  of  the  chief  people  of  Oude  in  his  safe 
keeping.  He  had  restored  to  them  their 
most  cherished  rights ;  and  he  was  anxious, 
at  the  same  time,  to  enhance  the  dignity 
which  they  derived  from  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions by  investing  them  with  authority, 
and  teaching  them  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  principle  that  property 
has  its  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
its  privileges.  He  desired  to  associate  some 
of  the  best-disposed  and  most  intelligent  of 
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the  Talooklidars  with  tlie  officers  of  our 
Government  in  tlie  work  of  internal  admi- 
nistration, and  they  accepted  the  offer  with 
alacrity.  They  took  upon  themselves  with 
proud  satisfaction  the  magisterial  and  fiscal 
duties  that  were  entrusted  to  them,  and  they 
have  not  abused  the  trust.* 

That  2Gth  of  October  1859  was  a  great 
and  memorable  day  in  Oude.  Its  events 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
leading  people  of  the  country.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  prin- 
cipal Talookhdars  made  their  way  to  Calcutta, 
to  appear  at  the  Viceroy's  Durbar,  and  to 
present  to  him  an  address  expressive  of  their 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  their  country,  they  reverted,  in  emphatic 
language,  to  the  ineffaceable  reminiscences 
of  that  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  saying — 

'  The  territory  of  Oude,  in  freshness  and  beau- 
ty, was  beyond  comparison  with  any  garden. 
But  for  a  time,  being  filled  with  wild  and  raven- 
ous bt  asts,  it  became  a  fearful  desert.  TLanks ! 
a  liundred  tiints  tlianksl  to  your  Excellency, 
the  kind  and  the  generous.  We  are  grateful  also 
to  the  officers  by  whose  unremitting  exertions 
this  thorny  forest  lias  become  the  envy  of  the 
garden.  This  place  your  Excellency  saw  with 
astonishment  on  the  26th  October  1859,  when 
you  held  a  general  Durbar  at  Lucknow.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  remarkable  day  when  your 
Excellency,  as  Viceroy,  surrounded  by  the  civil 
and  military  officers,  received  us,  tlie  represent- 
atives of  the  peoi-ile  of  Oude  in  Durbar. 

'Your  countenance  then  glowed  with  affection 
for  the  people  of  Ouile.  Blessed  !  blessed  !  bless- 
ed !  be  our  beloved  Queen,  who  rides  on  the 
heavens.  •  Blessed  bo  the  day  and  the  moment 
when  our  Viceroy  restored  to  us  those  rights 
which  we  have  eujoyed  from  time  immemorial, 
but  of  which  we  were  for  a  while  deprived,  and 
when  you  thus  fullilled  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
who  is  full  of  mercy  and  love  for  His  creatures, 
and  when  yon  conferred  on  us  khilluts,  and  jag- 
heers,  a[id  titles,  which  will  descend  as  signs  to 
our  posterity.  These  presents  not  only  displayed 
the  unbounded  generosity  of  your  heart,  but 
made  every  one  desirous  of  rendering  services 
to  the  British  Government.' 

To  the  warm-hearted  address  of  the  Oude 
Talookhdars  Lord  Canning  made  an  equally 
warm-hearted  reply.  It  was  dignified,  im- 
pressive, but  full  of  feeling.  lie  spoke  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  Ho  said  that  they 
themselves  were  illustrations  of  the  great 
truth,  that  it  is  the  wish  and  the  purpose  of 
the  British  Government  to  seek  out  amongst 

*  The  importance  of  this  subject  -would  warrant 
ampler  notice  than  that  in  the  text.  We  have 
passed  it  over  thus  cursorily,  because  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  iu  the  pages  of  this  Review — Ko.  LXVIL, 
Article,  '  India  Convalescent. 


the  chiefs  and  great  landholders  of  India 
those  in  whom  it  mav  safely  repose  its  confi- 
dence, and  having  found  them,  to  place  power 
and  influence  freely  in  their  hands,  and  to 
uphold  them  in  the  respect  of  their  fellow- 
.subjccts  of  every  class.  And  he  concluded 
by  saying  :— 

'  Talookhdars,  it  is  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
ever  set  foot  in  Oude  again.  Perhaps  not.  But 
though  I  may  now  be  sjieaking  to  you  face  to 
face  for  the  last  time,  the  interest  which  I  feel 
in  the  prosperity  of  your  country  will  never 
cease.  It  is  a  deep  interest,  and  it  will  be  a  last- 
ing one,  not  only  because  the  prosperity  of  Oude 
involves  the  happiness  of  seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who  became  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land by  circumstances  which  made  an  anxious 
care  for  their  well-being  one  of  the  njost  solemn 
duties  that  ever  fell  upon  a  Governor-General 
of  India,  but  also  because  the  continued  success 
of  Eugland's  Government,  as  it  is  now  admi- 
nistered in  Oude,  will  be  a  standing  proof  that, 
in  spite  of  bygone  animosities,  and  of  the  tiroad- 
est  differences  of  race,  religion,  and  social  usage, 
a  generous  and  trustful  rule  is  the  surest  way  to 
make  a  loyal  and  dutiful  peoiile.' 

But  he  did  set  foot  in  Oude  again,  and  then 
was  presented  the  most  remarkable  scene  of 
all  in  this  strange  history  of  '  confiscation.' 
In  November  1861,  within  a  few  months  of 
the  close  of  his  administration.  Lord  Canning 
again  visited  Lucknow.  The  Talookhdars 
were  eager  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and 
he  received  them  in  Durbar.  They  had  an 
offering  to  make  to  him — a  tribute  of  their 
respect,  a  mark  of  their  gratitude.  They  did 
not  appear  before  him  with  trays  of  jewels, 
or  chests  of  gold,  or  with  heaped-up  pyramids 
of  shawls,  or  any  other  of  the  spolia  o]>ima 
of  the  East;  they  simply  came  to  lay  at  his 
feet  a  great  ofiering  of  humanity.  They 
knew  that  there  were  no  other  means  of 
gratifying  the  noble  heart  of  their  benefactor. 
So  they  told  him  that  they  had  determined 
among  themselves  to  eradicate  from  their 
land  the  foul  crime  of  infanticide — that  they 
had  bound  themselves  never  to  commit  or  to 
sanction  its  comtnission — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  excommunicate  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  abetting  it ;  and  they  concluded 
their  address  with  these  memorable  words  : — 

'  As  this,  my  Lord,  is  probably  the  last  Durbar 
that  your  Lordship,  the  kind  benefactor  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  will  hold  in  Oude,  we  respectfully  ap- 
proach your  Excellency  with  these  lines,  to  bring 
to  your  Lordship's  notice  the  glad  tidings  that 
the  just  and  clement  policy  of  your  Excellency's 
administration  has,  among  others,  borne  this 
fruit,  which  we  beg  to  present  to  your  Excellen- 
cy, the  worthy  and  noble  representative  of  our 
adored  sovereign.  May  health  and  prosperity 
attend  your  Excellency  wherever  choice  and  cir- 
cumstances may  lead  your  steps ;  and  rest  as- 
sured, my  Lord,  that  when  we  say,  May  God 
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bless  you,  our  honoured  and  beloved  Viceroy, 
we  simply  give  expression  to  our  heart's  im- 
pulse.' 

To  this  Lord  Canning,  with  a  full  heart, 
replied,  after  telling  them  that  much  as  he 
appreciated  their  own  action,  the  vigilance 
of  the  officers  of  Government  would  be  un- 
abated : — 

'  Talookhilars,  you  have  spoken  of  this  spon- 
taneous action  on  your  part  against;  a  hidden 
national  crime  whicli  lurks  among  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  justice  and 
forliearaiice  with  which  you  have  been  treated  ; 
and  I  have  accepted  it  as  such.  I  liave  told  you 
before,  when  I  did  not  expect  to  visit  j-oiir  coun- 
try again,  what  are  my  aspirations  and  hopes 
for  Oude.  I  have  told  you  that  I  never  doubted 
that  a  generous  rule  would  make  a  dutiful  peo- 
ple. I  will  not  further  repeat  what  I  have  once 
said.  But  I  heartily  accept  and  return  your 
kindly  feeling ;  and  1  cannot  better  repay  your 
good  wishes,  than  liy  exhorting  you  to  continue 
in  tlie  path  of  loyalty  to  your  Queen,  and  of 
duty  to  the  law  in  which  it  ia  my  pride  to  leave 
you.' 

Lord  Canning,  when  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow  that  night,  must  have  been  the 
happiest  man  in  the  Empire. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  incident  of  Lord 
Canning's  career,  singling  it  out  thus  for  es- 
pecial notice,  partly  on  account  of  the  extra- 
'  ordinary  sensation  which  the  Oude  proclama- 
tion and  its  results  excited  in  this  country  ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  singular  illustration 
it  affords  of  the  great  truth,  that  'the  whir- 
ligig of  Time  brings  in  its  revenges;'  partly 
because  it  clearly  indicates  the  general  policy 
of  Lord  Calming  towards  the  landed  gentry 
of  India ;  and  partly  because  his  bearing  un- 
der the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  nobility  of  his  charac- 
ter. There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  remember  the  adjourned  debate  in  May 
1858,  in  the  House  of  Commons, -on  Mr. 
Cardwell's  motion,  condemning  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  publishing 
the  despatch  of  the  Secret  Committee  censur- 
ing the  Oude  proclamation.  This  is  the  only 
debate  on  an  Indian  question  which  has,  with- 
in our  recollection,  excited  any  real  interest, 
both  in  the  parliamentary  and  in  the  public 
mind.  Sir  Cliarles  Wood  said  most  truly,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  '  The  policy  of  Lord 
Canning  in  regard  to  Oude  is  no  part  of  the 
question  before  you.'  That  policy  was  freely 
discussed;  but  the  real  question  was,  whether 
the  Government  deserved  a  vote  of  censure; 
or,  in  otliei'  words,  whether  the}'  were  to  be 
expelled  ignominiously  from  their  seats.  We 
Lave  always  thought  that  Lord  Ellenborongli, 
of  whom  his  political,  and  even  his  personal 
enemies,  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no- 
thing mean  and  cowardly  in  his  nature,  be- 


haved manfully  on  this  occasion.     Whatever 
his  indiscretion  may  have  been,  first  in  writ- 
ing, then  in  publishing,  such  a  despatch,  he 
atoned  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  country 
by  his  resignation,  though  he  could  not  atone 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Lord  Canning, 
and  might  have  done  to  the  interests  of  India. 
His  resignation  saved  the  ministry  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member.     We  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  ought  to  have  arrested  the  at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  implicate  the  Govern- 
ment   generally  in  the  offence  which    Lord 
Ellenborongh   had  committed.       As    it  was, 
that    Government  was    nearly  wrecked  ;   for 
even  men  who  did  not  clearly  understand  Lord 
Canning's  policy  resented  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boaril  of  Control.     The  despatch 
was  written,  and  indeed  the  debate  proceeded, 
upon    imperfect    information.      There   were, 
however,  one  or  two  members  of  the  House 
whose  sagacity  penetrated  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  and  enabled  them  to  do  justice  to 
Lord    Canning.      The    present    Secretary   of 
State  for  India  was  one  of  the  few.     He  said 
that  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  'confiscated 
the    rights  of   the    landholders;    but  it  also 
held  out  an  expectation,  amounting  even  to  a 
promise,  that  if  they  came  in  and  submitted, 
those   rights    should    be    restored    to    them.' 
'  My  belief  is,'  he  said,  '  that  such  a  procla- 
mation is  not  an  undesirable  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  an  Oriental  people.     First  manifest 
your    power,   then    display   your    clemency.' 
And  he  appealed  to  the  known  character  and 
past  career  of  Lord  Canning;  asking  whether 
he  was  a  man  who  deserved  such  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  a  Government.     'Has  he  so 
conducted  himself,'  asked  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
'  in  circumstances  more  trying  and  arduous 
than  any  with  which  a  British  statesman  ever 
before  had  to  deal,  that  you  cannot  treat  him 
with  confidence  for  a  little  while?     Surround- 
ed by  a  mutiny  breaking  out  unexpectedly  in 
every  quarter,  he  alone  kept  his  judgment 
calm,  and  acted  with  firmness,  discretion,  and 
foresight.       He    was    clement    and    merciful 
when  clemency  was  branded  by  the  British 
residents  as  treachery.     And  this  is  the  man 
upon  whom,  without  knowing  what  the  truth 
may  be,  you  choose  to  fix  the  charge  of  in- 
humanity  and    cruelty'      They   were    right 
good  words — words  which  we  have  pleasure 
in  transcribing.     Was  the  man  whom  Eng- 
lishmen  had   called    'Clemency   Canning' — 
the  man  whom  tlie  natives  of  India,  with  one 
accord,  now  call  'Canning  the  Just' — likely 
to  commit  himself  to  an  act  of  unrighteous 
and  cruel  spoliation?     We  have  said  that  Sir 
Charles  Wood  was  one  of  the  few  who  right- 
ly understood,  at  that  time,  Lord  Canning's 
policy.     But  we  are  not  sure  that  there  was 
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an_v  njan  in  England  who  rightly  understood 
the  ivhole  of  it — who  viewed  it  in  connection 
with  the  unjust  and  impolitic  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue  which  had  been  made  in 
1856.  It  is  clearly  understood  now  that  this 
form  and  proclamation  at^orded  tlie  best  pos- 
sible means  of  eflacing  all  the  injr.stice  that 
had  been  done  in  Oude,  on  our  first  assump- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  country. 

Ilow  entirely  Lord  Canning  lived  down 
the  reproach  which  was  cast  upon  him — how, 
as  we  have  said,  the  'whirligig  of  Time 
brought  in  its  revenges' — the  story  of  the 
Oiide  Talookhdars,  as  we  have  told  it,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates.  But  still  another  proof 
may  be  given  of  the  great  fact  that  Lord 
Canning  was  merciful  and  forbearing  at  the 
right  time,  and  that  tlie  people  of  India  ap- 
preciated his  mercy  and  forbearance.  From 
Lucknow  he  proceeded  to  Benares.  In  the 
estimation  of  tlie  Hindoos,  it  is  the  most  ve- 
nerable city  in  the  world.  It  is  the  very  hot- 
bed of  Brahminism — the  great  central  home 
of  Hindoo  learning  and  literature;  and  there 
it  was  that  he  received  from  the  cliief  people 
of  the  place  an  assurance  that  they  dearly 
loved  him  for  the  Christian  charity  he  had 
shown  : — 

'We  now  approach  yon,'  they  said,  'to  express 
our  feelinfTs  of  reverence  and  affection  for  tlje 
just,  merciful,  and  lienevulent  liukrof  our  conn- 
try  at  a  fearful  crisis  in  the  history.  Yuur  Ex- 
cellency, instead  of  assuminfj  at  that  time  tbe 
cliaracter  of  an  aven;;er,  wbich,  we  confess,  we 
niigtit  liave  justly  expecteil,  causing  lilood  to 
iiow  even  as  water,  in  retribution  of  the  fierce 
and  blooily  deeds  of  some  of  our  countrymen, 
and,  unlike  previous  conquerors  in  the  history  ot 
India,  who,  with  fearless  provocation,  cirricd 
fire  am!  slauii;hter  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
renieiutiered  in  the  time  of  victory,  and  in  the 
pli  nitude  of  restored  power,  that  you  were  the 
reprtsentalive  of  a  Chr.stian  Goveriuneut,  and 
estendeil  a  mercifii!  and  unhoped  fur  clemency 
to  thi)se  who  luifilit  have  looked  for  extermina- 
tion; whilst  at  tlie  same  time  your  Excellency 
fully  vindicated  the  majesty  of  outraged  law,  and 
uplifUl  tlie  hoiiiiuraml  the  dignity  of  your  Gov- 
einnient,  confided  to  your  care.' 

No  such  hoiuagc  as  this,  we  believe,  had 
ever  been  paid  by  the  people  of  Benares  to  a 
Governor  General  since  the  days  of  Warren 
Hastings.  We  have  heard,  too,  that  when  it 
was  asked  how  it  happened  that  such  an  ex- 
ceptional demonstration  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  this  Christian  Viceroy,  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of 
the  place  replied,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
citizens  of  Benares  to  demonstrate  their  gra- 
titude for  the  declaration  of  a  policy,  and 
for  a  course  of  administration,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  was  to  eradicate  from  the 
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minds  of  India  the  distrust  engendered  by  the 
measures  of  the  British  Government  imder 
previous  administrations.  The  annexation  of 
so  manj'  native  states  of  India — especially  of 
Nagpore  and  of  Oude — had  shaken  the  con- 
fidence, it  was  said,  of  the  native  communi- 
ties in  the  generosity  and  good  faith  of  the 
I'aramount  Power,  and  the  whole  course  of 
Lord  Canning's  policy  had  tended  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  confidence  which  we  had  for- 
feited by  our  past  acts.  And  it  was  especially 
remarked,  that  not  only  had  the  right  thing 
been  done,  but  it  had  been  done  at  the  right 
time.  Had  the  genei'ous  policy  which  so  de- 
lighted the  country  been  proclaimed  before 
the  insurrection  had  been  trodden  out,  it 
w-Quld  have  been  mistrusted  as  a  snare,  or, 
perhaps,  derided  as  a  proof  of  weaknessi 
But,  it  was  added.  Lord  Canning  had  waited 
to  be  merciful  till  the  whole  country  was  un- 
der his  heel,  and  European  troops  were 
swarming  about  the  provinces,  so  tiiat  every 
one  regarded  what  had  been  done,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength,  as  a  proof  of  genuine 
justice  and  raercv. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  sentiments  thus 
expressed  were  shared   by  the  entire  commu- 
nity.    The  policy  of  Lord  Canning  towards 
the  princes,  tlie  chiefs,  the  gentry,  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  was  essentially  such  as 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  native  mind.     Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave  effect  to  that 
part  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  which  de- 
clared  tbe  desire  of   the  sovereign   to  per- 
petuate   the  dynasties,  and  to  maintain  the 
ancient  families,  we  have  not  spoken  in  this 
place.     And  yet  we  know  that  nothing  has 
maile  the  name  of  Canning  so  sreat  in  India 
as  the  recognition  by  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  of  the  'Right  of  Adoption.'     At 
the  native  courts  this  declaration  of  the  desire 
of  the  Paramount  State,  that  the  great  houses 
of  India  should  live  and  flourish,  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  manifestations  of 
delight.     But  we  do  not  purpose  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject;  for  only  last  year  we  fully 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  recorded  our 
sentiments  in  the  pages  of  this  work  ;*  and 
anything  that  we  could  now  say  would  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  repetition  of  our  former  ut- 
terances.    It  has  been  said  that  this  policy 
was  not  Lord  Canning's  policy ;  that  it  was 
merely  a   revival   of  the    policy  of  the  old 
school  of  Elphinstone  and  Malcolm.    Unques- 
tionably it  was  so ;  but  with  this  difference. 
Believing  in  his  inmost  heart  that  this  policy 
was  just  and  expedient,  he  did  not  merely 
adopt,  for  his  own  use  and  for  his  own  time, 
the  principles  Upon  which  it  was  based ;  but 
he  determined  to  give  permanence  to  those 
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principles — to  fix  tliem  ineradicably  in  our 
system,  so  that,  without  a  violent  breach  of 
faith,  disgraceful  to  the  British  Government, 
no  future  representative  of  the  Paramount 
Power  could  again  lapse  into  the  arbitrary 
habits  which  of  late  years  had  resulted  in  so 
much  wrong-doing.  It  was  truly  said  by  Sir 
George  Clerk,*  that  '  it  is  the  inconsistency, 
caprice,  and  mutability  of  our  opinions  re- 
garding all  great  principles,  that  is  the  bane 
of  our  supremacy  in  India.'  It  was  the  great 
object  of  Lord  Canning  to  sweep  away  all  this 
inconsistency,  caprice,  and  mutability,  and  to 
fix  the  policy  of  the  British  Crown  towards 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India  upon  an 
enduring  basis  of  right,  to  be  recognised  by 
generation  after  generation  of  English  states- 
men, as  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  the  na- 
tion, from  which  it  would  be  flagrant  apostasy 
to  depart. 

We  know  that  there  are,  even  in  connection 
with  this  one  great  subject  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Indian  races,  other  points  which  might 
be  advantageous!}'  adverted  to  here — such, 
for  example,  as  the  admission  of  native  gen- 
tlemen to  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India, — 
a  measure  earnestly  recommended  by  Lord 
Canning,  vfhich  he  remained  in  India  long 
enough  to  inaugurate ;  but  the  necessities  of 
time  and  space  alike  compel  us  to  hasten  to 
a  close.  We  have  said  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  demonstrate  the  veneration 
and  aft'ection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  under  his  rule. 
We  wish  it  could  be  added,  that,  before  he 
turned  his  back  upon  India,  he  had  outlived 
the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  European  community.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Although  it  was  often  said, 
during  Lord  Canning's  last  year  or  two  of 
office,  that  he  was  growing  popular,  and 
there  were  every  now  and  then  gratifying 
indications  of  a  desire  to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  never  thoroughly  forgiven  for  the  indis- 
position which  he  had  evinced,  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  to  govern  '  India  for 
the  English.'  In  refusing  to  recognise  unjust 
and  impolitic  distinctions  of  race,  he  had  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of 

*  We  cannot  write  the  n.ime  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  connection  with  tiiis  subject, 
without  recording  our  belief,  that  the  poliey  of 
which  we  are  writing  owes  much  to  the  honorable 
coDsiatency  with  which,  throughout  his  distinguished 
career,  in  good  report  ond  evil  report,  he  maintain- 
ed the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  With 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  a  keen  msight  into  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  people,  he  combined  a  high  sense  of 
justice  which  utterly  repudiated  the  sophistries  of 
the  new  school,  and  made  right,  not  might,  the  es- 
sence of  his  political  faith  and  the  arbiter  of  his 
conduct. 


many  members  of  the  governing  classes  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  he  became  the  idol  of  the 
natives,  he  sank  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  had  never  ceased  to  regard  them  with 
a  deadly  hatred,  and  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  them  cherished  and  sustained.  We  re- 
cord with  pleasure  our  belief,  that  this  feeling 
was  not  general  throughout  the  European 
community,  even  of  the  Presidency  which 
Lord  Canning  had  so  unfortunately  offended. 
But  the  truth  remains,  that  he  resigned  the 
great  charge  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
without  eliciting  from  his  countrymen  those 
cordial  demonstrations  of  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate regret  which  commonly  signalize  the 
departure  of  a  Governor,  however  feeble  his 
administration,  however  commonplace  his 
character  and  career. 

Lord  Canning  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  It  was  believed 
that  a  brilliant  career  was  before  him.  He 
did  not  come  amongst  us,  as  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  done,  a  few  years  before,  utterly  broken 
down,  with  the  shadow  of  death  upon  him. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  strong  man,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  with  a  constitution  which  had 
sustained  unimpaired  all  the  toil  and  anxiety 
of  the  five  terrible  years  during  which  so 
many  of  his  comrades  had  been  struck  down. 
No  one  trembled  for  his  safety ;  no  one 
doubted  that  it  was  still  reserved  for  him  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  Queen.-  After 
a  little  rest,  such  as  all  men  need  who  have 
laboured  unceasingly  for  years,  especially 
under  an  Eastern  sky,  he  would,  doubtless,  be 
called  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and 
earn  new  honours  on  a  new  theatre  of  action, 
making  the  name  of  Canning  even  greater 
than  before.  But  soon  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  fallen  sick — that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  soon  as  had  at  one  time  been  expected — 
tliat  he  was  obliged  to  eschew  society — and 
that  physicians  were  in  daily  attendance  upon 
him.  Still  it  was  not  believed  that  any 
dangerous  ailment  was  upon  him ;  and  those 
who  had  access  to  him  in  the  house  which 
had  been  taken  for  him  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
did  not  speak  of  his  disorder  as  one  causing 
serious  apprehension,  until  the  month  of  June 
had  set  in  ;  and  then  painful  rumoui's  made 
their  way  into  circulation,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  great  statesman,  who  had  passed 
unscathed  through  so  many  fierce  tempests 
and  convulsions,  lay  dying  in  the  calm  sanct- 
uary of  home.  It  was  too  true.  Following 
closely  upon  the  great  fear,  came  the  appal- 
ling certainty.  Lord  Canning  was  dead. 
There  is  even  now  something  strange  and 
mysterious  about  the  solemn  fact.  The  only 
creditable  hypothesis  that  has  reached  nsis, 
that,  with  ail  his  organs  in  an  extreme  state  of 
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excitability,  tlio  action  of  nature  was  arrested 
by  sudden  exposure  to  cold.  Even  in  India, 
it  is  cold,  not  heat,  that  kills  the  greater 
number  of  our  European  exiles;  and  many  a 
returned  Indian  has  been  destroyed,  in  a  few 
weeks,  by  want  of  care,  when  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  an  English  spring. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  remains  of  Lord 
Canning  were  laid  beside  his  father's  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  a  solemn 
gathering  of  the  greatest  in  the  land — of  the 
heroes  who  had  served  under  him  in  India, 
of  the  statesman  who  had  been  eager  to 
welcome  him  to  England;  and  never  was 
more  genuine  sorrow  written  on  the  face  of 
men  gathered  together  beside  the  grave  of 
departed  greatness.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Canning  pierced  through  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. There  were  few  houses  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  which  it  was 
not  regarded  almost  as  a  personal  affliction. 
We  have  seen  tears  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
had  never  seen  him,  when  they  spoke  of  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  Englishmen  in  England 
loved  and  admired  Lord  Canning  for  the 
very  qualities  which,  imperfectly  understood, 


had  rendered  him  so  unpopular  among  our 
countrymen  in  India; — 'so  unpopular' — but 
we  think  that  we  may  add,  '  only  for  a  time.' 
It  has  been  said,  by  a  recent  writer,  of  George 
Canning,  that  he  was  '  brave,  intrepid,  and 
honourable.  No  stain  of  baseness  ever  soiled 
his  reputation.  To  such  an  one  an  assembly 
of  English  gentlemen  can  forgive  much.' 
Such  an  one  was  Lord  Canning.  Written 
of  the  father,  the  words  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  son.  The  three  epithets  in  this 
brief  passage  fully  describe  his  character ; 
and  even  those  who  most  condemnhira  admit 
that  no  '  stain  of  baseness  ever  soiled  his 
reputation.'  And  we  doubt  not  that  the 
English  gentlemen  who  of  old  time  were 
arrayed  against  him,  receiving  the  sad  tidings 
of  his  death,  as  they  will  even  as  we  are 
writing  these  lines,  will  forget  the  past,  and 
say,  even  as  we  are  saying,  that  a  great 
man  has  passed  away  from  amongst  us ; 
whilst  the  people  of  India,  weeping  for  their 
benefector  and  their  friend,  will  echo  the 
words  we  have  now  before  us  in  a  native 
journal — '  His  name  will  go  down  to  the 
future  as  Canning  the  Just.  By  this  title 
he  will  be  known  to  our  children's  children.' 
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Art.  I. — 1 .  7'he  Life  and  Letters  of  John  An- 
yelljames  ;  including  an  Unfinished  Atito- 
hio(jraphy.  Edited  by  E.  \V.  Dale,  M.A. 
London  1801. 

2.  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain, 
B.A.,  of  Trinitij  College,  Dublin.  By  B. 
M.  SouTAiN.     London  1861. 

3.  The  Successful  Merchant :  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Samuel  Budgett  of  Bristol. 
By  Eev.  \V.  Arthur.     London  18U0. 

4.  Memoirs  of  George  Wilson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology 
in  the  University  of  JEdinbnrgh,  etc.  By 
Lis  Sister,  Jessie  Aitken  Wilson.  Edin- 
burgh 18G0. 

5.  Memoir  of  Caj)tain  Sir  Edieard  Parry, 
R.N.     London  1859. 

6.  Memorials  of  the  TJfe  of  Captain  Hedley 
Vicars.     London  185G. 

Ttvo  religious  ages  meet  in  the  pi  .sent  cen- 
tury— two  forms  of  Christian  tbouoht  and 
action.  The  last  is  not  the  cuhuiiiation  of 
the  first ;  it  has  suddenly  superseded  it. 
There  are  few  insensible  blendings  and  grada- 
tions. The  old  life  survives  only  in  the  me- 
mories of  the  aged  ;  the  new  surrounds  iis 
at  this  hour  with  the  clamour  of  its  many 
voices,  the  rush  of  its  hurrying  footsteps, 
and  the  whirl  of  its  excitements.  The  swol- 
len currents  of  the  new  religious  era  are 
surging  on  every  side ;  and,  while  the  flood 
is  at  its  height,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  know 
what  has  been  fertilized  and  what  destroyed, 
what  new  channels  have  been  formed,  and 
what  ancient  land-marks  swept  awa^-. 

Our  religious  biographies  and  autobiogra- 
phies are  exponents  of  the  t\^o  ages.  The 
old  lives  are  mainly  subjective,  the  new  ob- 
jective. The  religious  character  of  the  men 
of  the  modern  age  is  less  studious,  less  re- 
flective— more  active,  inventive,  aggressive. 
The  private  diaries  of  the  former  received 
those  soul-experiences  which  are  now  freely 
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committed  to  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion, with  this  diff'erence  likewise,  we  believe 
that  the  experiences  themselves  were  deeper 
and  more  complete  in  the  quiet  of  the  older 
life,  and  under  its  sterner  doctrinar'teachings. 
Self-scrutiny  was  occasionally  exaggerated 
into  a  morbid  introversion  of  spiritual  vision  ; 
indeed,  to  so  great  an  extreme  of  unwhole- 
some luxury  was  it  carried,  that  we  positively 
shrink  from  the  delicate  analysis  of  heart, 
soul,  and  motive  bequeathed  to  us  by  Boston 
and  others,  as  if  the  revelation  were  fitted 
alone  for  the  eye  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret. 
The  old  faith  has  loss  of  assurance  and  joy- 
fulness,  dwellinrr  in  the  o-loom  and  shadow  of 
those  grey-tinted  davs  of  struggles,  and  difB- 
culties,  and  doctrinal  severity.  There  is  no 
complacency  in  retrospect,  little  expression  of 
conscious  triumph  over  the  flesh  ; — we  can 
almost  imagine,  in  some  cases,  that  the  Mas- 
ter's voice  of  approval  fell  upon  astonished 
\  ears  when  the  long  life-conflict  was  done. 
Religious  men  lived  in  comparative  isolation, 
feeding  on  old  divinity — alone  in  thought, 
j  self-contained,  stationary  ;  or  in  the  forefront 
of  battle,  '  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  solitary  in  pur- 
[  pose,  one  man  against  a  thousand  ;  or  less 
usefully  engaged  in  protracted  controversies 
j  concerning  differences,  of  which  many  shall 
be  recognised  as  verbal  only  in  the  days  of 
'  that  '  new  logic  and  critic'  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  Locke. 

There  was  a  piety  likewise, — rare,  indeed, 
but  not  altogether  unknown, — alive  to  a  lofty 
conception  of  Christian  discipleship,  strong 
in  the  faith  which  watched  and  waited  in 
hope  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
breaking  day  ;  men  and  women  whose  Chris- 
tian manhoo_cl  and  womanhood  rose  far  be- 
yond the  mark  of  a  secularized  and  diluted 
Christianity  into  the  higher  atmosphere  of  a 
holy  consecration  supreme  over  all  the  choices 
and  pursuits  of  the  mind,  prolific  in  ministries 
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to  man,  created  and  warmed  by  tlie  love  of 
God.  There  is  a  tendency  to  undervalue  this 
old(!r  Christianity,  and  to  accuse  it  of  selfish- 
ness and  inactivity  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  many  persons,  through  a  morbid  dis- 
inclination to  earthly  activities,  abandoned 
themselves  in  great  measure  to  an  isolated 
qnietism  and  the  luxury  of  still  contempla- 
tion,— enjoyments  which,  in  so-  far  as  they 
were  fruitless  in  active  life,  may  not  unchari- 
tably be  ranked  as  religious  selfishness  ;  but 
it  surely  was  no  mean  attainment  in  others 
to  climb  the  steep  mountain-tops  and  herald 
the  first  flush  of  morning  to  those  who  were 
lingering  in  the  cold  grey  twilight  of  the 
valleys. 

They  were  slow-moving  days;  and,  to 
those  who  dwelt  in  them,  the  '  littles'  and  the 
'  meikles' — the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  con- 
flicts which  make  up  the  sum  of  life — were 
subject  to  few  disturbing  influences  from  the 
outer  world.  Public  events  in  their  torpid 
march  were  pondered,  and  their  lessons  ap- 
preciated, but  entered  not  as  elements  into 
daily  life.  Intercourse  with  kindred  spirits 
was  rare  ;  collision  with  unkindred  minds  was 
shunned.  lleligion  itself  was.  a  matter  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul,  fed  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
and  influencing  the  life  ;  but  its  sacred  phra- 
seology was  rarely  on  the  tongue  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  man  with  man.  Religious 
efl'ort  trod  on  beaten  paths,  and  avoided  the 
novel  and  erratic.  Belief  was  arranged  and 
systematized,  and  theology  was  perfected  in 
con»parative  solitude  and  leisure.  Profound 
reverence  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
faith.  Religious  individuality  was  strong, 
rugged,  clearly  defined ;  and  the  Christian 
character  which  the  earlier  biographies  re- 
flect has  a  massiveness,  a  wealth  of  latent 
energy  for  .  moral  enterprise,  a  clearness 
and  consistency  of  thought,  an  originality,  a 
balance,  and  a  repose,  which  were  nurtured 
or  developed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
age.  Men  had  so  iiuich  time  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  furnished  such  copious  re- 
velations of  their  own  characters,  as  to  leave 
small  room  for  the  eff"orts  of  the  biographer. 
Consequently  we  are  close  to  them,  and  know 
them  well  ;  and  Boston,  Halyburton,  Edwards, 
Newton,  and  Venn,  appear  before  us  with 
their  characteristic  outlines  only  slightly 
dimmed  by  the  haziness  of  the  past. 

The  phases  and  tendencies  of  the  new  age 
are  as  faithfully  indicated  by  our  latest  reli- 
gious biographies.  Diaries,  with  a  recent 
notable  exception,  consist  mainly  in  criticisms 
and  general  miscellanies,  penned  in  a  liilstv, 
ejacuiatory  stylo,  superficial  rather  than  analy- 
tical. They  are  principally  the  effusions  of 
youth,  discontinued  when  thought  has  reached 


maturity,  or  the  hurried  and  obscure  jottings 
of  a  bustling  middle  life,  or  retrospects  from 
the  stand-point  of  old  age, — in  every  case 
sketchy  and  incomplete.  They  reveal  emo- 
tion rather  than  thought,  and  oscillate  be- 
tween spiiitual  joy  and  depression  without 
analysing  the  causes  of  either.  They  fail  to 
bring  us  into  contact  with  the  inner  life,  which 
is  usually  expressed  as  fully  in  corresponacnce, 
with  less  mcagreness  of  style  ajid  detail ;  but 
letters  and  diaries  alilce  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  the  currents  of  that  life  are 
sliallower,  and  its  experiences  less  vivid  and 
intense  ;  that  less  is  revealed,  because  there 
is  less  to  reveal.  But  while  we  state  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  fact  concerning  our  modern 
Christiainty,  we  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  depreciating  its  value  :  we  only  affirm 
that  religion,  in  those  aspects  of  it  which  are 
capable  of  modification,  is  affected  by  tlie 
necessities  and  influences  of  the  age. 

In  the  absence  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
materials,  the  biographer  steps  in  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  with  his  ideal,  to  which 
he  seeks  to  conform  his  subject,  or  with,  his 
undisguised  hcro-worshij),  or  his  ostentatious 
impartiality,  or  the  wretched  taste  of  strong 
affection  ;  and  the  character  of  the  dead, 
plastic  in  his  hands,  takes  the  mould  in  a  de- 
gree of  his  own  peculiarities  of  fancy  and 
thonglit,  so  that  his  completed  work  has  only 
a  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  original.  In 
fnost  of  our  later  religious  biographies  wc 
onl^  recognise  that  part  of  a  man's  being 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  his  religious 
life,  with  a  modicum  of  those  incidents  and 
acts  which  are  assumed  to  be  sanctified  by 
the  sanctity  attributed  to  his  chai'actcr,— the 
most  vicious  and  misleading,  perhaps,  of  all 
biogra]i!iical  mistakes.  In  others,  the  foibles, 
weaknesses,  and  mistakes,  of  good  men  arc 
recorde<l,  either  from  ignorance  on  the  writer's 
part  that  they  are  such,  or  with  the  tacit 
assumjition  that  a  superior  excellence  atones 
for  them.  In  cases  where  the  defects  are 
moral,  such  as  an  infirmity  of  temper  or  a 
domineering  liabit,  to  sketch  them  as  deformi- 
ties is  not  an  act  of  unfriendliness  ;  but  there 
is  a  mode  of  exposing  indiscretions  of  man- 
ner and  speech,  intellectual  weakness,  or  de- 
fective taste,  which  is  not  only  repulsive,  but 
injurious  to  the  posthumous  influence  of  a 
character  of  substantial  excellence.  Absolute 
biographical  flattery  is  less  common  than  the 
exaggeration  of  what  the  biogi'apher  regards 
as  the  strong  point  of  a  religious  cliaractcr, 
thereby  throwing  the  whole  out  of  focus,  and 
producing  distorted  monstro.sity  and  stunted 
defoiniity.  The  minute  touches  with  which  | 
the  writers  of  the  last  century  laboriously  * 
stippled  in  their  portraits  are  abandoned,  and 
detail   is  sacrificed  to  breadth   and  boldness 
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(or  a  burlesque  of  botli),  compatible,  indeed, 
with  accurate  portraiture  when  tlie  pencil  is 
in  the  hand  of  Moses  or  Samuel,  but  rather 
a  dangerous  style  for  their  imitators.  The 
pages  of  biographies  are  crowded  with  cha- 
racters, so  that  the  '  life'  of  one  man  forms 
a  collection  of  episodes  in  the  lives  of  his 
cotcniporaries  and  himself,  without  any  strong 
central  individuality. 

These  defects  are  in  measure  the  reflection 
of  the  time.  The  age  has  formed  the  bio- 
graphers, the  men  of  wlion\  they  write,  and 
the  readers  to  whose  tastes  they  appeal.  Fifty 
years  ago  men  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  from 
their  fellows,  and  the  salient  points  of  cha- 
racter were  more  strongly  marked.  This  aire 
casts  the  religious  idiosyncrasy  in  a  smoother 
mould,  and  polishes  it  after  the  castinff. 
Christians  are  more  gregarious,  and  rub  off 
their  angles  against  each  other.  In  the  acti- 
vities of  associate  enterprise  and  'the  whirl  of 
practical  effort,  there  is  scarcely  time  or  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  strong  indi- 
viduality. Contemplative  habits  are  rare, 
quietism  almost  unknown, — '  results^  are  the 
grand  desideratum.  There  are  few  'demon- 
strations in  favour  of  a  higher  form  of  Chris- 
tianit}','  the  old  heroic  piety, — and  the  few 
have  ended  in  impracticable  theories  or 
sublime  confusion.  It  is  an  age  of  religious 
action  rather  than  reflection — of  religious 
work,  business,  noveUies,  excitements — of 
activity  occasionally  perverted  into  a  super- 
ficial or  unquiet  and  disorderly  pursuit,  and 
the  new  highway  of  external,  energetic, 
evangelistic  action  is  increasingly  crowded. 
The  force  of  circumstances,  example,  and 
precept  carries  men  along  a  path  from  which 
deviation  is  scarcely  permitted,  and  they  are 
lost  in  the  multitu'(:le.  This  bustling  external 
activity  leaves  little  for  the  biographer  to  lay 
hold  of  as  a  revelation  of  the  inner  life;  and 
the  outer  life  of  one  is  just  the  reproduction 
of  the  outer  life  of  another.  The  age  is  pro- 
lific of 'doers  of  the  word,'  and  demands 
that  religious  biography  shall  not  be  the  re- 
cord of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  character, 
or  of  what  men  have  thought  and  felt,  but 
of  what  they  did  in  particular  lines  of  acti- 
vity. We  know  and  judge  them  imperfectly, 
linking  right  motives  with  wrong  deeds,  and 
wrong  motives  with  right  actions,  and  see 
them  at  a  distance,  scarcely  distinguishino; 
one  from  another  in  the  crowd  moving  in  one 
direction. 

Each  age  has  its  broadly  marked  features 
of  Christianity.  The  one  had  a  deeper  spiri- 
tual life  ;  the  other  has  a  nobler  evangelistic 
activity.  The  tendency  of  the  one  was  to 
'  prove  all  things  ;'  that  of  the  other  is  to 
'  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  The  one  was 
as  distinctively  doctrinal  as  the  other  is  dis- 


tinctively emotional.  The  one  .systematized 
belief;  the  other  systematizes  action.  The 
one  probably  had  n;ore  depth,  concentration, 
and  intensity ;  the  other  far  more  motion 
and  extension. 

.We  propose  fo  review  the  characters  rather 
than  the  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  list.  With  two  exceptions,  tlu; 
volumes  would  never  have  been  written  if 
their  heroes  had  not  been  religious  men ; 
consequently,  they  are  pervaded  by  that  which 
we  have  already  indicated  as  the  most  mis- 
chievous fault  of  religious  bioo-raphv.  These 
men  are  all  well  knosvn,  and  belong  in  great 
measure  to  the  present  time.  The  familiar 
sunshine  of  to-day  is  upon  their  faces,  the 
ranks  of  battle  have  scarcely  closed  up  where 
they  fell,  the  echo  of  their  voices  has  hardly 
died  away  from  over  the  river.  The  cha- 
racter, however,  which  we  notice  first  has  the 
singularity  of  being  connected  wnth  both  ages, 
formed  under  the  influences  of  the  jiast,  sur- 
viving the  abrupt  transition,  and  acting  in 
the  present.  llis  massivcness  and  strong 
individuality  belong  to  the  one,  and  his  ener- 
getic evangelism  to  the  other.  .  The  life  of 
the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  however,  was 
not  one  that  could  easily  be  reproduced  on 
paper;  and  the  biographer  has  so  failed  to 
give  prominence  to  its  distinctive  features, 
that  we  leave  the  volume  altogether,  and  turn 
to  the  man  and  his  work  as  forming  an  illus- 
tration of  one  marked  type  of  Christian  in- 
dividuality in  its  strongest  development. 

In  these  days  of  liberal  education,  and 
difl'used  refinement,  and  rapiil  communication, 
few  men  (especially  south  of  the  Tweed) 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  without  having 
unconsciously  passed  through  a  process  by 
which  their  rough  angles  arc  ground  down, 
their  individuality  repressed,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  their  characters  modified  by 
that  prevailing  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
ostracises  everything  not  in  accordance 
with  our  religious  and  intellectual  conven- 
tionalism. At  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
a  man  born,  as  Mr.  James  was,  of  respectable 
but  uncultivated  parents,  in  a  quiet  rural 
town,  attained  his  full  stature  as  shrub,  creeper, 
or  forest  tree,  without  any  application  of  the 
pruning-knife.  Mr.  James's  character  was 
not  diverted  from  its  natural  development  by 
any  antagonistic  or  modifying  influences. 
Ilis  father  had  no  desire  that  his  children 
should  rise  to  a  higher  social  or  intellectual 
level  than  his  own.  Educated  by  a  '  dominie' 
of  an  extinct  spcxiies,  whose  ability  to  '  read, 
write,  and  cypher'  constituted  his  sole  quali- 
fication for  the  academic  office,  his  boyish 
character  forming  under  no  higher  influences 
than  those  of  the  illiterate  young  boors  who 
were    his    only    associates,   apart   from   the 
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mollifying  amenities  of  sociiil  life,  he  com- 
pleted Lis  edncation,  remarkable  for  iiotliing 
but  impetuosity,  breadth  of  cliest,  and  such 
stroiiglydeveloped  pugilistic  tendencies  as  to 
warrant  this  bkmt  summary  of  character  : 
'The  thick-headed  fool  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  fighting.' 

His  conversion,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
possessed  no  features  of  striking  interest. 
Dnring/his  apprenticeship  to  a  linen  draper 
he  was  seriously  impressed  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  fellow-apprentice  kneeling  in  prayer. 
A  cobbler  and  his  wife,  of  rigidly  Calvinistic 
sentiments,  became  his  spiritual  advisers,  act- 
ing the  part  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  to  the 
very  ignorant  inquirer  ;  and  under  their  in- 
struction and  prayers  he  decided  upon  be- 
ginning the  Christian  life,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  a  student  for  the  ministry.  It 
is  essential  to  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  James's 
character,  to  remember  that  at  that  time  the 
Nonconformist  denominations  were  not  in 
possession  of  any  well-appointed  machinery, 
either  on  the  low  or  high  pressure  principle, 
for  manufacturing  passable  theologians  out  of 
the  student  raw  material ;  and  the  course  on 
which  he  entered  at  the  Gosport  Seminary 
was  extremely  scanty  and  limited,  failing 
altogether  to  correct  and  supplement  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Ills  early  education.  Yet  its  very 
imperfections  favoured  the  growth  of  his  pe- 
culiar character  ;  for  the  institution  did  not 
possess  the  mould  in  which  to  cast  the  student 
in  the  likeness  of  any  dead  or  living  tlieolo- 
gian,  or  in  any  one  of  our  conventional  forms; 
and  if  the  mould  had  been  there,  the  time 
for  the  operation  was  insufficient.  After 
mastering  the  alphabet  of  the  most  dissimilar 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  passing  in  a 
period  as  brief  as  was  consistent  with  pro- 
priety from  lectures  on  Original  Sin  to  those 
on  the  Solar  System,  from  Xenophon  to 
Homiletics.  and  from  Tacitus  to  Church  Po- 
lity, it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  mind  pos- 
sessed of  any  force  or  strong  proclivities  would 
seize  upon  and  master  its  congenial  study, 
and,  partially  at  least,  ignore  the  rest.  Tlius 
Mr.  James  disentangled  theology,  strictly  so 
called,  from  the  mass  of  things  indifferent, 
and  devoured  it  with  a  mental  greediness, 
recognising  in  it  his  appropriate  nutriment, 
«ind  acquired  a  solid  acquaintance  with  old 
divinity  and  a  relish  for  the  Titanic  theo- 
logical writers  of  earlier  jjcriods  which  never 
deserted  him.  The  influences  under  which 
his  habits  of  religious  thought  attained  matu- 
rity, and  which  tinged  his  '  preaching  to  his 
dying  day,  were  those  of  the  rigid  systematic 
theologians  of  the  English  Puritan  School — 
of  Owen,  Charnock,  llowe,  and  Baxter,  and 
of  that  giant  among  theological  metaphysi- 
cians, Jonathan  Edwards.      The  theology  of 


his  training  was  almost  e.tchisively  dogmatic, 
and  he  lieard  little  of  Hermeneutics  and 
Exegesis, — omissions  which  led  to  that  ab- 
sence of  both,  subsequently  observed  in  his 
preaching. 

The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  eliarac- 
ter  had  met  with  few  antagonistic  influenc"es 
either  of  circumstances  or  education,  when, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Carr's  Lane  Congressional 
chapel  at  Birmingham,  and  entered  upon 
that  public  life  which  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  any  illustration  at  our  hands.  He 
writes  of  himself, — 'No  one  could  say  more 
about  me  than  that  for  fifty  yeais  I  was  the 
pastor  of  one  church,  preached  the  Gospel, 
wrote  some  books,  and  was  honoured  of  God 
to  save  many  souls.'  But  within  the  compass 
of  this  modest  statement  the  great  lesson  of 
liis  lite  is  contained,  and  outsiile  of  it,  his  in- 
fluence, denominational  and  extra-denomina- 
lional,  the  weight  of  character  which  lent 
force  to  his  expression  of  opinion,  his  world- 
wide celebrity  as  a  writer,  a  success  as  a 
preacher  which  few  have  achieved  and  fewer 
still  have  retained,  are  memories  yet  in  their 
vernal  freshness. 

But  as  an  author  and  preacher  his  admitted 
success  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  its  usual 
sources ;  neither  can  it  be  estimated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  the  number  of  editions 
through  which  his  books  have  passed,  or  the 
crowded  aisles  and  lobbies  of  his  church. 
The  results  of  his  life  are  far  more  durable, 
and,  in  one  sense,  more  tangible  ;  and  the 
grand  distinguishing  feature  of  the  success  of 
his  labours,  to  which  all  else  was  most  truly 
subordinate  and  accessory,  is  found  in  the 
extraordinary  degree  in  wjjich  they  were  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  souls.  Nei- 
ther was  this  the  consequence  of  sensation 
speaking,  or  under  '  a  wave  of  revival  influ- 
ence,' or  by  means  of  any  high  pressure  sys- 
tem either  of  preaching  or  writing,  but 
through  the  most  sober  loutine  of  a  station- 
ary pastorate,  and  a  few  quiet  books  which 
have  neither  originality  nor  literary  merit  to 
recommend  them.  We  shrink  from  anything 
like  detail  on  this  subject ;  yet,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  James's  suc- 
cess, we  (rive  one  statement,  reluctantly  fur- 
nished by  himself  with  all  the  sensitiveness 
with  which  he  shrank  from  personal  topics. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  askeil  if  he 
possessed  any  record,  based  on  satisfactory 
testimony,  of  the  number  of  persons  to  wdiom 
the  '  Anxious  Inquirer'  had  been  blessed  ?  llis 
reply  was,  '  I  kept  such  a  record  until  the 
number  exceeded  3000,  and  then  I  abandoned 
it,  feeling  that  it  was  tempting  me  to  pride 
and  self-complacency.'  The  usefulness  of  his 
other  works,  in  a  lesser  degree,  has  been  very 
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decided,  especial!)'  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  '  Earnest 
Ministiy,'  which  has  acted  a*  a  potent  stimu- 
lant upon  many  ministerial  laggards.  His 
preaching,  down  to  his  latest  day,  was  so 
prolific  in  conversions  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
understandings  as  to  afford  some  justitication 
of  the  fear  occasionally  expressed,  of  ventur- 
ing within  its  sound  when  this  result  was  not 
desired.  AVe  write  reverently,  and  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  helplessness  of  all  hu- 
man agency  without  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  w^e  express  our  belief^  that 
one  important  element  of  his  amazing  success 
was  the  freedom  with  which  he  permitted 
the  peculiar  Christian  idiosyncrasy  which  we 
are  about  to  notice  to  take  its  full  and  unim- 
peded development. 

From  the  date  of  his  conversion  he  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  persistently  carried  out.  He 
may  have  recognised  and  admired  the  beauty 
of  other  modes  of  action  than  the  one  for 
which  his  character  fitted  him;  but  he  w^ould 
not  be  any  man's  imitator,  he  would  not  be  a 
conventional  religionist;  he  would  he  himself 
and  no  other  man,  or,  more  truly,  he  would 
sink  self  in  his  purpose.  The  bias  of  his  na- 
tnre  tow'ards  one  outgrowth  of  Christian  life 
showed  itself  early  in  his  college  coiyse.  In 
bis  liiiiited  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
he  had  mot  with  such  names  as  Savonarola, 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  Pascal,  and  Fenelon  ;  but 
they  stirred  in  him  no  longings  after  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  mystic  or  heroic  piety:  he  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Luther,  but  he  never  aspired  to 
be  a  divine  or  reformer.  AVhitefield  and 
Wesley  alone  touched  a  chord  within  him, 
and  became  the  objects  of  his  early  admira- 
tion ;  and  to  tread  in  their  footprints,  and  be 
honoured  like  them  in  regenerating  the  reli- 
gious life  of  England,  was  the  goal  of  his 
ambition.  The  tempt<ition  to  espouse,  as  a 
whole,  the  doctrine  of  either,  and  tS  follow 
their  itinerant  practices,  was  happily  resisted, 
in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  stanted 
and  imperfect  copy,  by  the  force  of  a  charac- 
ter which  was  too  massive,  vigorous,  and  self- 
poised  to  permit  its  possessor  to  sink  into  an 
imitator.  Thus  he  sought  only  to  catch  their 
inspiration  from  the  upper  regions  of  its 
source  at  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and,  hav- 
ing breatlied  it,  turned  it  into  action  in  the 
mode  which  suited  hini,self. 

The  purpose  of  his  life  was  completely 
formed  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  writes, 
'  I  set  out  in  my  ministry  with  tlie  idea  of 
usefulness  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
and  so  constantly  present  to  my  thoughts, 
that  I  could  never  lose  sight  of  it  for  long 
together;  and  I  mean  usefulness  of  one  kind^ 
that  is,  the  ditect  conversion  of  sonls.^  At 
seventy,  in  looking  back  upon   that  purpose 


carried  out,  he  writes,  'I  have  aimed  at  use- 
fulness both  in  mv  preaciiingand  writing,  and 
God  has,  to  an  extent  which  utterly  astonishes 
and  overwhelms  me,  given  me  what  I  have 
sought.  It  seems  a  daring  and  almost  pre- 
sumptuous expression,  but,  with  a  proper  qua- 
litieation,  it  is  a  true  one,  that  usefulness  is 
within  the  reach  of  us  all :  the  man  wdio  in- 
tenseh'  desires  to  be  useful,  and  takes  the 
proper  means,  well  be  useful.'  We  accept 
most  gladly  the  proposition  with  this  impor- 
tant qualification,  which  is  not  only  indicative 
of  Mr.  James's  sound  good  sense,  but  implies 
a  much  needed  caution  to  the  many  who, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  useful,  are  vague 
and  destitute  of  purpose,  or,  having  a  pur- 
pose, attempt  its  execution  fantastically,  or 
poetically,  or  pictorially — the  means  and  end 
antagonistic;  and  to  others  who,  instead  of 
consulting  their  own  individualitj',  or  natural 
bias,  or  capacity  for  some  one  mode  of  use- 
fulness, rush  blindly  upon  the  path  which 
some  strong  idiosyncrasy  has  marked  out  for 
its  exclusive  use,  and  consequently  stumble 
and  fall. 

Mr.  James's  carrying  out  of  his  purpose 
was  marked  by  tenacity  and  intensity  rather 
than  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  he  had  very  little 
of  wdiat  is  called  enthusiasm  ;  but  that  little 
was  as  unworn  and  unfrittcred  wdien,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  '  laid  down  his  pen,  which 
had  written  much,'  as  when,  at  seventeen,  lie 
left  a  linen  draper's  counter  for  the  work  of 
the  miiiistr3%  A  larger  enthusiasm,  linked  to 
his  intense  desire  for  '  the  direct  conversion 
of  souls,'  would  have  made  him  a  missionary 
of  Martyn's  stamp,  or  an  itinerant  preacher 
after  the  type  of  Nettleton.  His  life-work 
bears  little  impression  of  that  enthusiasm,  or 
fiery  zeal,  or  gigantic  ability,  or  tumultuous 
energy,  or  rapt  devotion,  which,  combined  or 
singly,  are  often  suppo.sed  to  be  essential  to 
success  ;  but  it  is  pervaded  by  an  intense  and 
steady  conviction  of  truth,  and  a  faith,  con- 
centration, and  earnestness,  rarely  equalled. 

The  character  of  his  mind  stamped  itself 
upon  all  his  efforts.  Religious  truth,  as 
evolved  from  the  Scriptures,  and  as  expound- 
ed by  the  Puritan  fathers,  presented  itself  to 
him  in  one  aspect  only,  and  with  a  vividness 
and  force  possessed  by  no  other  truth  ;  and 
being  thus  apprehended,  his  vigorous  iiiuscu- 
larintellect  held  it  with  a  vice-like  grip.  With 
the  intense  consciousness  of  spiritual  objec- 
tive reality  which  was  one  of  his  characteris- 
tics, he  had  a  keen  realization  of  the  vitality, 
adaptation,  and  innate  diffusiveness  of  truth, 
and  believed  that  in  it  he  possessed  an  engine 
which,  if  wielded  forcefullv,  would  never  fail 
of  the  great  end  of  converting  souls.  His 
mind  was  not  original,  strictly  logical,  or  spe- 
culative; but  it  was  acute  and  vigorous.    He 
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never  liked  to  take  anything  on  trust;  lie  re- 
quired a  truth  to  be,  in  his  estimation,  posi- 
tively proved  before  he  accepted  it  as  such. 
He  abhorred  hair-splitting,  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, my'stical  meanings,  and  crudities  of 
every  description;  but  the  close  reasonings 
on  which  the  Puritan  fathers  piled 

'  A  fabric  theologic, 
And  fenced  it  round  with  bristling  logic,' 

brought  with  them  convictions  of  systematic 
doctrinal  truth  which  incorporated  themselves 
with  his  mental  being. 

It  was  the  mighty  strength  of  his  religious 
belief  which  constituted  the  central  power  of 
his  preaching.  With  convictions  less  intense 
and  a  purpose  less  strong,  only  feebly  ascend- 
ant over  the  natural  oratory  which  enabled 
him  to  move  an  audience  to  horror,  admira- 
tion, reverence  or  action  as  ho  willed,  he 
niiglit  have  degenerated  into  the  mere  orator, 
blazing  for  a  time  among  pulpit  meteors  of 
the  first  magnitude;  but  his  object  was  nei- 
ther to  charm  men's  ears  nor  to  dazzle  their 
imaginations,  but  to  save  them  from  perish- 
ing. Condemnation  and  salvation,  death, 
eternitv,  and  judgment  to  come,  were  to  him 
the  most  vital  and  outstanding  realities  in 
the  universe.  His  single  aim,  to  which 
thought,  manner,  and  language  were  subordi- 
nated, was  to  impress  tlieni  as  such  upon  his 
hearers,  and  his  success  was  but  the  fruition 
of  his  intense  faith  and  desire.  So  great  was 
the  mightiness  of  his  conviction,  so  intense 
the  yearning  of  his  earnestness,  so  irresistible 
the  force  and  verity  of  his  eloquence,  that  no 
man  ever  departed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  trumpet-tongued  evangelist,  whose  incan- 
descent utterances  were  piercing,  melting,  or 
scarifying  the  souls  of  men,  had  a  solitary 
earthly  ambition,  or  a  cause  on  earth  to  serve 
but  that  for  which  he  was  a  minister,  or  a 
lower  aim  than  to  win  each  soul  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

The  same  strong  convictions  which  gave 
power  to  his  preaching  vitalize  his  writings. 
Of  this  the  '  Anxious  Inquirer'  is  the  best 
illustration.  It  has  been  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  19th  century  what  the  Be  Imitalione 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress  wire  to  earlier  periods — a  book 
to  which  tens  •-  f  thousands  have  resorted  for 
illumii)Htion,  'caching,  and  guidance  in  the 
most  moment ms  crisis  of  the  soul.  Simple 
and  unambitious  as  it  is,  totally  deficient  in 
literary  merit,  without  any  pretension  to  the 
discovery  of  new  truths,  or  the  presenting  of 
old  ones  in  a  new  guise,  it  is  eternally  associ- 
ated with  the  raost_ sacred  passages  of  person- 
al history.  The  secret  of  its  unique  suc- 
cess, however,  is  easily  apprehended  from  its 
opening  pages.     They  greet  the  reader  with 


a  solenmity  which  may  startle  him  or  shock 
his  sensibilities,  or  rouse  liim  to  indignation 
with  a  writer  who  thusjnakes  a  rude  and  un- 
prefaced intrusion  into  the  most  sacred  of  his 
personal  concerns  ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  man 
could  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  sneer. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  attempted 
solemnity  of  many  of  our  modern  tract  writ- 
ers, who  in  a  most  offensive  materialism  de- 
grade the  terrors  of  the  unseen  by  tlieir  vul- 
gar portraiture,  till  their  pages  are  redolent  of 
sulphurous  fumes.  It  is  the  profound  seri- 
ousness of  a  man  in  earnest,  confident  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  eternity  of  his  readers,  and  who  is  re- 
solved to  rouse  them  from  apathy  and  make 
them  as  much  in  earnest  as  himself.  It  is  a 
solemnity  instinct  with  his  own  conviction, 
that  'except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  book  is  vita- 
lized and  set  apart  from  other  books  by  its 
concentrated  earnestness  and  truthfulness.  It 
brings  the  reader  into  the  presence  of  things 
eternal,  invisible,  and  divine  ;  its  solemnity 
and  sense  of  reality  are  irresistible  and  conta- 
gious ;  and  its  extraordinary  success  is  a  sin- 
gular tribute  to  the  vast  power  which  resides 
in  a  vivid  conviction  of  religious  truth,  when 
that  truth  is  wielded  with  the  single  desire 
of  reconciling  man  to  God. 

AV'e  have  left  little  s[)ace  for  any  inquiry 
into  the  inner  life  wdiich  lay  behind  Mr. 
James's  Christian  activities.  Ho  had  no  plea- 
sure in  the  vivisection  of  his  religious  being 
in  conversation,  letters,  or  diaries ;  and  as  no 
dissection  of  it  has  been  attempted  by  his 
biographers,  we  are  left  in  the  main  to  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  His  religions  cha- 
racter was  in  harmony  with  his  natural  cha- 
racter— manly,  vigorous,  intensely  practical. 
He  revealed  very  little  of  the  inner  lifeof  liis 
soul  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  he 
rarely  used  that  conventional  phraseology 
which  is  often  supposed  to  be  necessary  in 
speaking  on  religious  subjects ;  he  never  nar- 
rated his  own  experience,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  conversation  an  abrupt 
or  violent  twist  in  a  religious  direction.  From 
one  or  two  very  brief  private  papers  we  lea,j'n 
that  he  'laboured  to  the  uttermost  after  a 
more  impressive  and  heart-satisfydng  view  of 
the  glory  of  Christ;'  but  that  his  chief  soli- 
citude was  for  greater  patience  and  .  trustful- 
ness in  suffering,  for  victory  over  besetting 
sins,  for  more  efTectivencss  as  a  preacher  and 
more  usefulness  as  a  pastor.  His  own  con- 
version was  eminently  gradual,  and  unattend- 
ed by  pungeyt  or  appalling  conviction  of  sin, 
or  agony  of  godly  sorrow,  or  suddenness  in 
finding  peace,  or  rapid  illumination  in  know- 
Icge.  His  youthful  religion  was  defective  in 
its  extent  of  sphere  and  operation,  and  existed 
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too  much  ill  tlie  luxmy  of  emotion  ;  ami  lie 
Icaniod  only  very  gradually  that  Christianity 
is  a  nnivevsal  thing,  dictating  and  regulating 
conduct  in  every  department  of  life.  There 
was  nothing  mystical  about  his  faith.  He 
never  speaks  of  doubts  and  despair,  of  rap- 
tures and  triumphs.  He  never  '  soared  in 
vision  bright'  into  regions  of  ecstatic  J03',  or 
grovelled  in  abysmal  depths  of  spiritual  des- 
pondency; his  mind  reposed  habitually  in 
the    calm    of  an    assured    belief.     He    loved 

riffhteoiisncss  and  hated  evil;  his  conscience 

.... 
was  vigorous  and  healthfully  sensitive;  his 

heart  was  imbued  with  love  to  God  ;  and  his 
mature  religious  life  was  distinguished  by 
reality,  sobriety,  quietness,  and  consistency. 

We  do  not  erect  ]\Ir.  James's  Christian 
character  into  a  model  to  be  copied,  except 
for  its  absence  of  imitation  and  permitted  in- 
dividuality; for  his  one  idea  iij  its  faithful 
execution  was  accompanied  by,  or  perhaps 
involved,  some  defects,  of  which  he  evinces  a 
consciousness  in  his  review  of  his  life.  '  1 
have  perhaps  been  in  danger,'  he  write.?,  'and 
I  now  feel  it,  of  restricting  that  idea  within 
too  narrow  a  circle.'  It  so  occupied  his  mind, 
as  the  grand  central  truth  and  purpo.sc  of  liv- 
ing, that  he  placed  on  what  we  must  think 
far  too  low  a  platform  various  schemes  of 
U3oral  and  social  reform — the  literary  labours 
of  those  who  held  the  truth,  but  not  with  his 
own  intensity — the  influence  of  pure  art, 
music,  anil  poetry, — with  various  atneliorat- 
ing  and  genial  agencies  wdiich  raise  men  up 
to  a  higher  level,  and  render  them  less  sor- 
did, less  brutal,  less  vicious.  He  was  singu- 
larly deficient  in  mental  sympathy.  He  had 
not  the  gift,  and  he  never  acquired  the  art, 
of  cnterino-  into  feelinjrs  which  he  had  never 
experienced.  He  could  not  appreciate  the 
reality  of  joj-s  or  griefs,  the  sources  of  which 
were  puerile,  drqamy,  or  unworthy;  neither 
could  he  understand  temptations  which  had 
no  power  over  himself.  The  spectre  of  dis- 
belief, which  refuses  to  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
bidding  of  our  creeds,  had  never  intruded  its 
ghastliness  upon  his  own  soul,  and  there  was 
a  visible  impatience  in  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  doubters  or  persons^who  had  any  ten- 
dency towards  mysticism.  The  truths  which 
he  held  had  come  to  him  unquestioned, 
wrought  out  by  the  labours  of  other  men, 
and  the  logic  of  the  Puritan  fathers  was  to 
bis  mind  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  agony  of  doubt — of  those  sterner  and 
more  earnest  questionings — of  the  spirit's 
craving  unrest — of' truth  weighed,  sifted,  and 
sought  out  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness, 
till  at  last  it  is  '  grasped  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  soul '  with  the  victorious  utterance  of 
'  Credo  P    He  could  neither  sympathise  with 


nor  enter  into  honest  doubt  in  any  one  of  its 
painful  phases  ;  and  his  absolute  inability  to 
understand  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  or 
causing  it,  had  the  effect  of  repelling  from  his 
instruction  many  sincere  thinkers.  This  in- 
ability was  almost  inseparable  from  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  from  the  intense  conscious- 
ness of  truth  which  gave  him  his  power. 
We  trace  to  the  same  cause  a  certain  asceti- 
cism and  austerity  of  opinion  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  a  full  and  cordiaUrecognition  of 
the  honesty  and  Christianity  of  some  who  dif- 
fered from  him  on  what  he  regarded  as  vital 
points.  He  was  neither  illiberal  nor  narrow- 
minded  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms;  but  the  clearness  and'intensity  of  his 
own  convictions,  with  his  incapacity  to  occupy 
the  stand  point  of  other  men,  inclined  him  to 
a  degree  of  intolerance  in  opinion  onl\-  kept 
in  check  by  a  certain  geniality  of  disposition. 

We  have  depicted  Mr.  James  as  a  man  of 
one  dominant  idea.  To  what  extent  his  use- 
fulness would  have  been  diminished  by  the 
more  divided  jnirpose  which  we  should  pro- 
bably have  designated  as  greater  complctmess 
of  character,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  if  his  ideas  had  existed  in  the  perfect 
harmony  and  proportion  which  we  crave  in 
our  ideal,  and  if  he  had  attempted  to  '  bear 
his  part  in  the  world's  regeneration'  by  a 
combination  of  lower  aims  with  the  highest, 
his  influence  on  that  world  would  have  been 
but  a  fraction  of  what  it  was,  and  his  own 
reward  a  brilliant  and  ephemeral  fume,  tar- 
nished by  envy  and  detraction,  rather  than  the 
man}- -jewelled  and  unfading  crown  reserved 
for  those  who  'turn  many  to  righteousness.' 
He  is  worthy  of  our  attention  as  a  type  of 
that  Christian  individualitj'  which  finds  its 
expression  in  a  dominant  idea  of  Christian 
life  and  work  carried  out  to  its  cxtremest 
verge  in  '  a  faith  which  laughs  at  impossibi- 
lities,' with  intensity  of  eariiestness  and  con- 
centration of  purpose  and  will.  To  him  this 
idea  of  '  direct  usefulness  in  the  conversion 
of  souls'  was  the  central  motive  power  of  life 
from  eai'ly  youth  until  the  day  when  the  aged 
man  rested  from  his  triumphant  toil  in  his 
Master's  approving  presence. 

The  men  who  do  a  great  work  in  thffworld 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  men  of  completeness, 
whose  reason,  emotions,  faculties,  and  quali- 
ties are  all  in  perfect  equipoise ;  but  men  in 
wdiom  some  one  attribute  is  singularly  deve- 
loped, and  who,  possessing  a  strong  impulse 
in  one  direction,  carry  out  that  imjiulsc  with 
an  intensity  which  to  the  onlooker  frequently 
wears  the  aspect  of  exaggeration.  As  Perthes 
wrote  to  Falk,  'Your  success  arises  from  this, 
that  you  are  entirely  occupied  with  one  idea; 
what  has  no  relation  to  it  is  nothing  to  yon, 
and  what  has  only  a  slight  relation  you  con- 
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siJer  only  as  auxiliary  to  its  realization  ;  small 
successes  appear  to  you  great,  obstacles  and 
failures  do  not  appear  at  all.  lie  who  is  thus 
tilled — thus  possessed,  I  may  say,  by  one  im- 
pulse— when  he  listens  to  his  inmost  soul, 
may  hear  only  profound  truth  ;  but  wlien  he 
speaks  to  others,  they  may  hear  according  to. 
Goethe's  happy  expression — "  IVahrheit  uud 
DichtiiDy.'"'  Perhaps  the  world  of  this  de- 
cade, outside  of  a  man  so  constituted,  hears 
'  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung'  less  often  than 
Goethe  fancied,  though  it  may  pot  fully  re- 
cognise the  deep  truth  of  his  inspiration. 

The  Christian  character  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Sortain  of  Brighton  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  Mr.  James,  that  the  only  points 
of  actual  resemblance  are  the  love  for  souls 
which  characterized  both,  and  the  conviction 
of  each,  formed  under  very  different  circum- 
stances and  carried  out  into  practical  effort, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  culture  for  the 
ministry.  The  elements  of  Mr.  Soitaiii's 
character  were  neither  subordinated  to  nor 
dwarfed  by  a  master  idea,  and  the  harmony 
in  their  development  constituted  the  basis  of 
a  different  and  less  aggressive  species  of  use- 
fulness. The  turn  of  his  mind  was  metaphy- 
sical, and  his  vision  was  to  some  extent  intro- 
verted, and  in  early  life  constantly  occupied 
with  jealous  self-scrutiny,  and  an  attempted 
analysis  of  motives  and  religious  feelings.  He 
was  unusually  reflective,  and  piartially  escaped 
the  tendencies  of  the  age  towards  careless  in- 
vestigations and  hasty  conclusions.  Deeply 
tried  in  his  youth  with  disbelief  of  the  whole 
system  of  revelation,  the  exchange  of'doubt 
for  the  calm  of  a  trustful  faith  was  never  ac- 
companied with  that  vivid  consciousness  of 
spiritual  reality  which  was  one  of  Mr.  James's 
distinguishing  characteristics;  but  this  very 
experience  endued  him  with  the  power  of 
entering  into  and  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
candid  and  earnest  thinkers,  united  as  it  was 
to  an  ardent  mental  sympathy  so  rich  in  its 
genial  outgoings,  as  often  to  allure  men  up 
from  the  Cimmerian  regions  of  scepticism  to 
those  luminous  heights  whereon  his  own  faith 
dwelt,  and  to  such  an  insight  as  enabled  him 
to  disifiiminate  between  the  careless  conceited 
caviller  and  the  man  whose 'lame  liands.  of 
faith'  were  stretching  feebly  in  the  dark 
with  the  earnest  desire  to  grasp  the  Christ.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  his  unusual  sympathies,  in 
his  capacity  of  roirarding  objects  from  the 
stand-point  of  others,  in  his  charitable  judg- 
ments of  men  and  things,  in  his  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  whatever  is  praiseworthy,  and  in 
his  deep,  warm  lovingness,  that  his  power,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  James,  is  to  be 
found. 

The  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  the  broaden- 


ing studies  which  he  had  pursued,  his  college 
associations  with  men  of  large  views  and 
sympathies,  and  his  high  intellectual  culture, 
combined  to  produce  an  eclecticism  which 
contrasts  with  Mr.  James's  tendency  to  that 
asceticism  of  opinion,  which  doubtless  was 
far  more  a  feature  of  the  past  religious  age 
than  of  the  present.  ^Vith  superior  literary 
giftSj  with  a  literary  ambition  which  in  early 
life  required  a  perpetual  curb,  with  an  almost 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  literary 
talent,  purely  as  such,  and  with  a  refined  cri- 
tical taste,  it  appears  singular  at  first, sight 
that  nothing  which  he  wrote  should  have  at- 
tained the  thousandth  part  of  the  influence 
and  celebrity  of  Mr.  James's  works.  It  is,  we 
think,  apparent  that  the  one  valued  literary 
ability  too  little  as  a  power  for  good,  and  the 
other  prized  it  too  highly  for  itself; — the  pen 
with  the  one- was  the  slave  of  the  ruling  idea 
of  'direct  usefulness  in  the  conversion  of 
souls;'  with  the  other,  it  was  a  rover  obeying 
the  impulses  of  geiiins,  ranging  unfettered 
through  every  field  of  wholesome  intellectual 
activity  ; — with  the  first,  the  master  piirpose 
•ivas  the  sole  motive  power ;  with  the  last, 
literary  tastes  were  forcibly,  and  perhaps  with 
difficulty  subordinated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
Mr.  James's  tendency  was  to  despise  all 
efforts  in  the  case  of  moral  truth  alone  ;  and 
he  never  entered  very  cordially  into  any 
schemes  for  raising  the  lower  classes,  or  for 
providing  the  young  with  innocent  recreation. 
Probably,  to  a  man  so  intensely  practical,  a 
change  of  work  w'as  a  sufficient  relaxation, 
and  he  could  not  sympathise  with  the  crav- 
ings of  those  natures  for  which  it  is  not 
enough.  Mr.  Sortain  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  every  species  of  harmless  enjoyment  for 
the  young,  and,  as  a  part  of  it,  of  the  mode- 
rate use  of  the  higher  orders  of  fiction,  with 
the  design  of  studying  hun'.aji  life  and  ancient 
manners.  The  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  to  regard  tlie  subject  of 
their  studies  from  a  Christian  stand-point, 
were  promoted  by  him  in  the  formation  of 
atheneuras  and  literary  societies,  for  which 
he  composed  some  of  liis  finest  lectures. 
Mr.  James  possessed  little,  if  any  imagination, 
and  few  aesthetic  tastes,  and,  in  common  with 
many  Christians,  lay  and  clerical,  ignored 
their  needs ;  thereby  repelling  the  young, 
and  those  who  regarded  the  renunciation  of 
the  treasures  of  refinement  as  a  forced  and 
unpleasing  asceticism.  Mr.  Sortain,  on  the 
contrary,  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  claims  of 
every  part  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
self,  of  the  cravings  of  a  being  in  harmony 
v/ith  the  beautiful  and  the  pure  in  nature  and 
art,  and  fully  recognised  these  claims  and 
cravings  in   others.     Rich   in   that   attribute 
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whicli  Mr.  Raskin  lias  happily  termed  Theoria, 
ajl  tilings  lovely  were  to  hitn  as  divine  hiero- 
glyphs, and  were  .prized  as  emanations  of  the 
inner  light — reflections  of  the  higher  beauty 
— silent  teachers,  in  their  frail  visible  forms, 
of  things  eternal  and  invisible — aids  to  the 
purification  and  ennobling  of  our  natures  by 
developing  their  spiritual  part ; — so  he  taught 
that  consecrated  use,  not  I'enunciation  or  con- 
tempt, is  the  law  for  all  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture, intellect,  and  art. 

We  cannot  pursue  farther  the  contrasts 
between  the  characteristics  of  these  two  men. 
The  one,  with  his  ruggedTiess,  massiveness, 
and  concentration,  represents  the  end  of  the 
old  age;  while  the  smoother,  more  harmo- 
nious, eclectic  character  of  the  other,  is  the 
growth  of  the  new.  Each  filled  the  niche 
for  which  the  Great  Designer  fitted  him, — a 
niche  of  dilFerent  size  and  shape  ;  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  for  the  paring,  chipping, 
and  planing  which,  in  our  judgment,  would 
have  been  essential  for  one  or  the  other. 
Each  possessed  an  individuality,  more  or  less 
strong,  acted  out  in  his  life,  and  stamping  it- 
self upon  his  ministry  and  activities ;  each 
possessed  some  of  the  qualities  which  w'cre 
absent  in  the  other  ;  each  performed  a  work 
for  the  Church  and  in  the  world;  but  the 
men  were  eminently  unlike  in  themselves, 
their  work,  and  its  results.  Each  filled  his 
place,  each  had  some  admirable  peculiarities ; 
but  an  imitation  of  either  would  probably 
result  in  a  fanatical  narrow-mindedness  on 
one  side,  or  a  shallow  latitudinarianism  on 
the  other ;  and  a  thoughtful  study  of  the 
Christian  idiosyncrasy  of  each  rather  incul- 
cates the  lesson  that  there  are  excellences  in 
varieties,  and  that  things  which  differ  may 
both  be  good.  The  superior  force,  the  one- 
sided ness,  and  intensity  of  Mr.  James's  cha- 
racter, burned  a  far  deeper  brand  into  the 
world  than  the  superior  harmony,  breadth, 
and  winningness  of  ilr.  Sortaiii, — a  distinction 
which,  if  our  sympathies  are  with  the  latter, 
we  are  bound  not  to  overlook. 

Mr.  Sortain  appears  to  have  been  a 
Christian  from  infancy  ;  and  his  brief  records 
of  his  youthful  experiences,  batllings,  and 
tempests  of  soul,  evidence  something  of  the 
discrimination  of  a  more  mature  Christianity. 
An  early  consciousness  of  mentaP  power, 
burning  aspirations  after  literary  fame,  chaf- 
ings  of  the  spirit  against  the  dry,  plodding- 
theology  of  Cheshunt,  and  the  dulness  and 
inferiority  of  fellow-students, — cravings  for  a 
higher  intellectual  atmosphere,  a  love  of  the 
classics  so  intense,  that  his  mind  often  re- 
verted from  '  the  snblimities  of  Isaiah  to  the 
inferior  beauties  of  Virgil,' — the  great  ambi- 
tion, '  an  unboundedness  of  glee,'  and  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  the  beautiful,  all  wrestled. 


as  he  supposed,  with  Iiis  purpose  of  self-dedi- 
cation to  the  ministry,  until  he  learned  to 
consecrate  rather  than  neglect  or  dwarf  his 
gifts,  and  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  mi- 
nisterial power.rather  than  as  antagonists  or 
sources  of  weakness. 

Parental  wishes,  early  associations,  re- 
vei'ence  for  antiquity,  and  strong  esthetic 
tastes,  attracted  him  towards  the  Church  of 
England,  while  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
erroneous  teachings 'of  her  baptismal  service 
and  the  damnatory  clauses  of  her  Athanasian 
creed,  as  strongly  repelled  him  ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  very  painful  struggle,  he  decided  on 
entering  the  ministry  in  '  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion.'  From  this  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  held  '  unsound]  views  on  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  ;  but,  in  fact,  his  own  Athanasicm- 
ism  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  creed,  and 
his  scruples  arose  solely  from  a  native  abhor- 
rence of  anathemas,  and  a  reluctance  to  im- 
pose his  distinctions  on  other  men. 

His  church  at  Brighton  constituted  a  neu- 
tral ground  on  which  men  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  modes  of  thinking  met,  and  he  won 
his  fame  almost  entirely  as  a  preacher.  Some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  eloquence  arose 
from  the  singularly  receptive  and  <i]>])ropriat- 
ire  character  of  his  mind,  which  was  always 
occupied  in  collecting  treasures  for  pulpit  use 
— incidents,  impressions,  and  illustrations  from 
every  phase  of  life,  which  buried  themselves 
in  his  brain,  and  were  afterwards  revived  in 
all  their  pristine  freshness;  but  there  was  no 
apparent  employment  of  the  decorative  ait. 
He  usually  presented  a  leading  or  central  idea 
or  principle  in  each  discourse,  bringing  it  out 
in  its  true  and  relative  proportions  with  a  lu- 
minosity arising  from  the  clearness  of  his  own 
mind,  treating  it  with  such  a  unity  of  detail 
and  breadth  of  general  eflfect  as  to  inspire  his 
hearers  with  full  confidence  in  his  mastery  of 
his  subject,  which  was  the  more  essential,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  the 
more  subtle  and  difiScult  phases  of  truth, 
which  a  mind  less  acute  would  have  missed, 
and  an  intellect  less  powerful  would  have 
avoided  or  obscured.  Arguments  from  his 
own  thought  and  experience,  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  mental  attributes 
of  man,  and  the  deep  unuttered  yearnings  of 
the  human  spirit, — illnstrations  borrowed  from 
all  things,  and  radiant  with  the  rich  colouring 
of  his  brilliant  fancy, — all  that  could  rivet  the 
attention,  convince  the  intellect,  awaken  the 
conscience,  and  thrill  the  heart,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  human  thought,  might 
be  supposed  to  sway  the  minds  of  men, — 
was  freoly  appropriated  and  used  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  enforced  and  elucidated  his 
meaning  with  rare  metaphysical  acumen, 
keen  analysis,  and  sound  logic. 
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This  style  of  preaching  was  specially 
adapted  to  the  motley  crowd  of  hierarchs  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination, and  the  foremost  men  in  various 
departments  of  political,  professional,  scienti- 
fip,  and  literary  life,  \\|lio  composed  his  fluc- 
tuating congregation.  Men  who  abhorred 
cant  and  conventionalism  found  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  a  party,  but  truth, 
warm  with  love,  and  invested  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  conviction  with  dignity  and  reality. 
Men  of  learning  found  themselves  met  on  their 
own  ground,  and  their  objections  vanquished 
with  their  own  weapons.  Sceptical  thinkers 
learned  that  the  preacher  had  personally 
sounded  the  depths  of  doubt,  and  could  sym- 
pathise with  and  appreciate  their  difficulties, 
while  with  his  conclusive  logic  he  hacked  to 
pieces  their  flimsy  sjieculations,  plausible 
sophisms,  and  shallow  philosophy,  taking  the 
'  awful  step  beyond  ethics'  into  a  region  of 
revealed  truth  which  he  liad  personally  ex- 
plored. But  it  was  not  frigid,  didactic,  ana- 
tomizing metaphysics  wdiich  melted  hearts, 
but  the  passion,  feeling,  and  earnestness  in- 
tense, which  kindled  in  this  man  of  feeble 
physique,  and  thin,  shrill  voice,  rendering  liis 
words  incandescent.  The  Cross  of  Christ 
was  the  grand  central  object  round  which  his 
intellectual  brillianc}'  clustered  ;  his  power 
was  expended  in  rendering  it  solely  and  in- 
tensely luminous  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  human  guilt  and  woo;  and  in  this 
consecration  of  his  gifts,  and  in  the  wide 
sympathies  which  enabled  him  to  speak  as  if 
he  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  feeling  of  each  of 
his  hearers,  we  believe  that  the  secret  of  his 
pulpit  ascendancy  is  to  be  found. 

The  same  rare  gift  of  sympathy,  united 
with  geniality  and  lovingness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  coldly  professional  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties,  gave  him  marked 
success  as  a  pastor.  He  had  no  asperity  or 
ruggedness  to  wound  the  sensitive,  no  airs  of 
a  censor  or  dictator ;  but  he  carried  to  every 
house  and  heart  the  influence  of  love  to  man 
for  Christ's  sake  collectively,  and  to  man  for 
his  own  sake  individualh', — a  thorough  and 
kindly  identification  of  each  person  and  his 
circumstances,  not  the  laboured  attainment  of 
conscientious  efTort,  but  the  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  a  loving  heart.  In  his  pastoral 
dealings  he  measured  the  needs  and  cravings 
of  other  men  by  his  own,  and  knew  by  a 
bright  and  rare  intuition  that  the  souls  of  men 
and  women,  tied  to  the  tasks  of  life,  oppressed 
by  routine,  and  depressed  in  many  instances  by 
physical  infirmities,  need  sympathy  as  much 
as  counsel,  and  spiritual  encouragement  and 
inspiration,  rather  than  solemn,  perfunctory, 
catechetical  probings  of  the  irreligious  state. 


]\Ir.  Sortai,u  was  eminently  social,  and  cul- 
tivated his  social  instincts  ;  he  shone  in  so- 
ciety, and  his  presence  was  always  eagerly 
sought.  We  learn  from  himself  that  a  '  na- 
tural levity,'  a  superabundant  gleefulness,  a 
desire  of  appi'obation,  and  a  conversational 
worldly  conformity,  were  his  social  enemies  ; 
and  at  one  time  he  was  more  disposed  to 
withdraw  from  society  than  to  struggle  with 
these.  The  course  he  finally  adopted  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  safe  one  for  imitation  ;  for,  in 
avoiding  the  evils  of  asceticism,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  forming  worldly  associations  injurious 
to  his  spirituality  and  ministerial  efficiency; 
but  his  purpose  to  use  his  social  popularity  as 
an  agent  in  his  Master's  service  saved  him  in 
great  measure  from  its  pernicious  results,  and 
was  rewarded  by  many  instances  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  others. 

Mr.  Sortain's  obedience  to  the  laws  of  re- 
ligious fitness  and  good  taste,  with  his  kindly 
sympathies,  gave  him  a  peculiar  power  with 
non-professing  people,  who  were  astonished 
to  find  in  a  clergyman  such  thorough  com- 
preiiension  of  themselves.  Many  incidents 
given  in  his  Life  show  the  impression  made 
by  men  differing  so  widely  as  iSIr.  Thackeray,* 
Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  a  come- 
dian, and  a  scoflJing  young  naval  officer.  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne,  after  adverting  to  the  pecijliar 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Sortain  with  those  who  ful- 
filled their  duties  in  worldly  matters  with 
honour  and  credit,  writes  thns; — 'As  a  mili- 
tarv  man,  ray  impulse  is  rather  to  shrink 
with  a  degree  of  awe  from  much  intercourse 
with  men  of  strong  religions  sentiments,  under 

*  Mr.  Thackeray's  letter  to  Mr.  Sortain,  ackuow- 
ledjiing  a  present  of  a  volume  of  his  sermous,  is 
honourable  to  both  gentlemen.  We  give  it  en- 
tire :  — 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  shall  value  yoiir  book  very 
much,  not  only  as  the  work  -of  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  I  have  ever  heard  in  m}'  life,  but,  if 
you  will  let  nie  so  take  it,  as  a  token  of  good-will 
and  interest  on  your  part  in  my  own  literary  }>ur- 
Buits,  I  want,  i;oo,  to  say,  in  my  way,  that  love 
and  truth  are  the  greatest  of  Heaven's  command- 
ments and  blessings  to  lis  ;  that  the  best  of  us,  the 
many  especially  who  pride  themselves  pn  their 
virtue  most,  are  wretchedly  weak,  vain,  and  self- 
ish ;  and  to  preach  such  a  charity  at  least  as  a 
common  sense  of  our  shame  and  unworthiness 
might  inspire,  to  us  poor  people.  I  hope  men  of 
my  profession  do  no  harm,  wlio  talk  this  doctrine 
out  of  doors  to  people  in  drawing-rooms  and  in  the 
world.  Your  duty  in  church  takes  them  a  step 
higher,  that  awful  step  beyond  ethics  which  leads 
up  to  God's  revealed  trutli,  'What  a  tremendous 
responsibility  his  is  who  has  that  mystery  to  ex- 
plain !  What  a  boon  the  faith  which  makes  it 
clear  to  him  !  I  am  glad  to  have  kind  thoughts 
from  you,  and  to  h.avo  the  opportunity  of  offering 
you  my  sincere  respects  and  regard. — Believe  me, 
most  truly  yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

'  W.   M.  TlIAOKER.W. 

'P.S. — Your  book  finds  me  at  my  desk  writing, 
i>i'I  '  'eave  off  to  begin  on  a  sermon.' 
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the  impression  that  they  will  have  no  feelings 
in  common  with  me,  as  connected  with  my 
ordinary  occupations,  nor  I'espect  for  persons 
engaged  in  them.  Bnt  in  Mr.  Sortain  I 
found  one  who  surprised  me,  knowing  his 
high  religious  feelings,  by  the  liberal  interest 
he  took,  and  the  knowledgeand  discrimination 
he  showed,  on  matters  of  ei'en  military  pro- 
ceedings and  history.  By  this  characteristic 
he  gained  my  very  warm  regards,  and  I  have 
seldom  met  one  for  whoso  opinions  in  all 
concerns  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  pay 
a  greater  amount  of  deference.'  The  '  cha- 
racteristic' referred  to  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  Mr.  Sortain's  Christian 
character.  ' 

The  constitutional  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
led  him  to  shrink  from  irreverent  and  uslioly 
familiarity  with  things  sacred,  prevented  him 
from  abruptly  addressing  strangers  on  the 
subject  of  personal  religion,  or  giving  an  im- 
mediate religious  twist  to  every  conversation. 
It  was  rather  by  the  shimmering  of  the  bright 
inner  life  through  that  which  was  external^ 
bv  the  presence  of  the  divine  love  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  his  enthusiasms,  in  his  imagination, 
in  his  enjoyments,  in  his  opinions,  in  the 
amenities  of  social  intercourse, — by  the  in- 
spiration of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  by  the 
conquest  over  self  and  suffering,  by  the  easy 
and  natural  conversational  blending  of  thina's 
temporal  with  things  eternal,  by  the  loving- 
longing  to  bring  his  brethren  into  the  peace 
■which  passcth  understanding, — that  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  travel- 
ling, Mr.  Sortain  was  an  '  epistle  of  Christ.' 
If  he  had  adopted  the  common  plan  of  push- 
ing'pointed' tracts  into  reluctant  hands,)  or 
had  disturbed  the  flow  of  social  hours  by 
solemn  exhortations  and  warnings,  or  had 
obtruded  upon  strangers  the  unprefaced 
query,  '  Is  your  soul  saved  ? '  the  violence 
done  to  his  individuality  would  have  produced 
a  forced  and  constrained  manner  more  likely 
to  repel  than  to  produce  good  effects.  We 
are  far  from  disparaging  the  honest  and  often 
self-denying  efforts  of  those  who  'sow  beside 
all  waters,'  regardless  of  rebuffs  ;  bnt  we  are 
disposed  to  think  (especially  in  the  case  of 
educated  persons)  that  Christian  effort  is  not 
exempt  from  those  laws  of  fitness  and  good 
taste  which  regulate  human  efforts  in  other 
fields.  Abrupt  transitions  and  violent  inter- 
ruptious  of  the  course  of  mental  life  and  action 
are  not  usually  favourable  to  reflection ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  calls  for  more 
care,  or  nicer  discrimination,  or  choicer  ad- 
dress, than  a  personal  attempt  to  move  an 
irreligious  mind  in  a  religious  direction. 

We  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  features 
which'all  real  Christians  possess  in  more  or 
less    prominence, — the     trustful    faith,    the 


prayerful  spirit,  the  holy  aspirations  :  -we 
rather  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  close 
union  with  a  rounded,  rich,  outspoken,  genial, 
expressive  Christian  nature,  redundant  in 
love  to  (5od  and  man,  and  with  high  mental 
powers,  Mr.  Sortain  possessed  a  radiant  fancy, 
gilding  all  things,  rare  powers-  of  realization 
and  idealization,  a  boyish  ardour  of  disposi- 
tion, a  perennial  youth  of  heart,  a  wealth  of 
chastened  gleefulness,  and  an  extraordinary 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  music,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  poetrj",  antiquity,  childhood, 
and  the  wild  majesty  of  the  tossing  sea.  In 
youth  he  had  dreaded  this  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful as  an  enemy  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
which  it  was  afterwards  incorporated ;  but, 
failing  in  the  attempt  to  dwarf  and  stunt  it, 
he  consecrated  it  in  its  most  redundant 
growth.  The  record  of  his  life  and  ministry 
proves  that  the  development  of  his  nature 
in  its  normal  direction  under  Christian  in- 
fluence, was  tlic  mode  in  which  he  was  fitted 
for  the  niche  he  was  intended  to  occupy.  If 
he  had  pruned  it  and  trained  it  in  another 
direction,  it  would  probably  have  been  un- 
fruitful in  good  to  the  class  of  minds  with 
which  he  dealt.  If  he  had  copied  Nettleton, 
or  Wesley,  or  James,  he  might  probably  have 
won  a  minor  degree  of  success  among  the 
poor,  bnt,  in  reverence  we  write,  that  he 
would  have  defeated  God's  plan  for  his  life. 
He  has  left  an  evidence  that  large  sympathies 
with  men,  broad  culture,  and  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  the  ideas  which  are  the  aliment 
of  intellectual  life,  not  only  can  coexist  with 
a  fervent  stamp  of  piety  and  extensive  minis- 
terial success,  but  are  important  elements  of 
power  in  their  consecrated  use. 

If  the  constant  handling  of  things  sacred 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  that  habit,  con- 
ventional and  coldly  professional,  into  which 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Sortain  never  fell,  conti- 
nual contact  with  things  '  sordidly  secular,' 
is  not  an  aid  to  Christian  progress.  '  Moiling 
in  pelf  and  '  walking  with  God'  arc  con- 
stantly considered  §o  incompatible,  that  the  , 
walk  is  deferred  until  the  pelf  is  accumulated. 
It  may  be  that  the  hand  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy is  tardily  and  coldly  extended  to  nien 
in  business  as  regards  that  business ;  it  may 
be  that  the  pulpit  ignores  their  specific  needs 
and  difliculties  ;  it  may  be  that  in  all  our 
literature  there  is  no  shelf  of  Christian  com- 
mercial biography  to  evidence  the  possibility 
of  i-econciling  tlie  claims  of  both  worlds  ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  constant  upholding  of  the 
one  type  of  excellence,  represented  by  inces- 
sant occupation  in  evangelistic  effort,  scares 
from  the  path  of  religious  inquiry  men  who 
feel  necessitated  to  abide  in  their  callings. 
We   are    lamentably  deficient   in    Christian 
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coniniercial  biographies.  Tlic  pen  sliniis  trade 
as  if  it  were  the  plague,  and  the  lives  made 
up  of  trade  :  if  it  immortalizes  Buxton,  it 
carefully  veils  Buxton's  brewery  ;  al^id  if  it 
sketches  Perthes,  it  does  not  deign  to  initiate 
us  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  book 
trade,  which  was  liis  hobby  as  well  as  his 
livelihood.  We  cannot  bring  this  charge 
against  the  author  of  the  'Successful  Mer- 
chant;' he  takes  us  into  the  counting-house 
and  the  warehouse,  and  even  makes"  us  ac- 
quainted with  '  P.  D.'  We  suspect,  however, 
that  he  has  somewhat  overdrawn  the  '  intui- 
•  tions'  of  his  subject  in  order  to  point  his 
moral  more  effectively,  and  has  coloured  his 
picture  highly  in  order  to  rescue  mercantile 
life  from  the  charge  of  dulness, — an  attempt 
in  which  he  has  been  more  than  success- 
ful. 

A  'general  provision  merchant'  was  Sa- 
muel Budgett,  an  inborn  trader,  a  man  of 
^  '  vulgar  transactions,'  who  bought  and  sold 
pork,  and  treacle,  and  tobacco,  and  tJour,  and 
peas,  and  canary  seed,  and  all  kinds  of  gro- 
cery and  spicery,  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest, — working, 
systematizing,  and  ever  'going  ahead,' — 
bustling  all  day  in  a  monster  warehouse,  or 
plodding  over  day-books  and  ledgers, — the 
main-spring  of  the  largest  wholesale  provi- 
sion business  in  the  West  of  England.  Blink 
the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is  in  this  unpoetical 
outer  life,  this  stern  struggle  of  profit  and 
loss,  these  prosaic  realities  of  purchase  and 
sale,  that  the  most  numerous  and  energetic 
class  of  the  community  are  trained  in  youth 
and  tried  in  manhood.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  well-known  commercial  career 
of  Budgett^his  first  bargain,  selling  a  pick- 
ed-up  horse-shoe  for  a  penny  ;  his  scrapings 
of  treacle ;  his  speculations  in  marbles,  lozen- 
ges, cucumbers,  and  young  donkeys ;  his 
early  intuition  that  the  large  purchaser  has 
the  advantage  over  the  small,  and  his  conse- 
quent buying  in  pennyworths  and  selling  in 
Lall'pennyworths;  his  trading  and  saving; 
his  precocious  acuteness  ;  the  boyish  chatfer- 
ings  by  which  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had 
amassed  the  sum  of  L..3U,  which  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  showing  that  his  passion  was 
for  trade,  not  gold  ;  the  struggles  of  the  ap- 
prentice;  the  thrift,  tact,  and" sagacity  of  the 
shop-boy  ;  and  the  genius  by  which  the  retail 
village  shopkeeper  pushed  and  wriggled  him- 
self into  an  enormous  trade  of  the  strictest 
'  no-credit'  syst(Mn,  till,  on  the  verge  of  middle 
life,  he  found  liimself  in  possession  of  a  busi- 
ness giving  employment  to  an  army  of  clerks 
and  commercial  travellers,  three  hundred  men 
and  one  hundred  horses,  and  whose  annual 
returns  were  estimated  at  three  quarters  of  a 
million. 


Jlr.  Budgett's  narrative  inculcates  the  les- 
son of  self-help  well,  but  it  is  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  linking  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
the  outward  calling.  He  was  converted  early  ; 
his  religious  impressions  were  vivid  and  in- 
fluential ;  and  his  connection  with  the  most 
fervid  and  emotional  of  our  denominations 
fanned  all  that  was  ardent  and  glowing  injiis 
disposition.  The  struggle  in  which  his  earth- 
ly destiny  was  decided  arose  from  the  conflict 
of  two  ambitious — the  one  to  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  the  other  to  place 
his  family  in  independent  circumstances.  He 
narrates  the  victory  of  the  last  in  unvarnished 
language  : — '  I  thought  I  must  plod  on  as  I 
could,  and  get  my  bread,  and  help  my  family  ;' 
and  with  this  decision  faded  his  vision  of 
planting  churches  in  some  sun-loved,  balm- 
breathing  island  of  the  bright  Pacific.  He 
had  a  genius  for  trade  ;  bargaining  was  at 
once  his  impulse,  his  bent,  his  intuition  ; 
nature  h^ad  fitted  him  for  the  keen,  bustling- 
man  of  business ;  and  in  resolving  to  '  plod 
on  as  he  could,'  he  perhaps  unconsciously 
leant  towards  her  dictates.  After  this  re- 
solve, it  remained  for  him  to  show  that  the 
divine  love  which  impelled  him  towards  mis- 
sionary labour,  could  expand  in  and  fructify 
the  transactions  of  mercantile  life  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  succeeded,  though  the  victory 
over  his  passion  for  trade,  his  consistent,  deli- 
berate, and  methodical  keenness,  and  the 
hard  mercantile  exterior,  which  masked  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  from  strangers,  and 
abridged  to  some  extent  his  religious  influence 
and  usefulness,  was  scarcely  decisively  won 
until  late  in  life. 

The  revelations  of  Mr.  Budgett's  inner  life 
exhibit  an  earnest  struggle  after  right  motives 
and  actions,  and  against  the  tendency  of  his 
natural  disposition  towards  absorbing  efforts 
in  trade.  He  found  or  made  time  for  the 
strictest  self-examination,  sifting  his  heart  and 
life,  as  we  learn  fi'om  his  diary,  as  closely  and 
diligently  as  his  accounts.  Every  morning 
found  him  in  his  library  at  five  o'clock,  read- 
ing, meditating,  and  praying, — reviewing  his 
unfaithfulness  to  his  Christian  profession, 
learning  humility  and  selfdistrust ;  and  the 
calm  elevating  atmosphere  of  those  quiet 
hours  hung  round  him,  in  some  measure,  in 
the  bustle  of  the  day,  imbuing  him  with  in- 
fluences and  supplying  him  with  principles 
which  preserved  his  Christian  character  in 
commercial  life.  He  aimed  to  combine  dili- 
gence in  religion  with  diligence  in  business. 
He  preached  and  he  taught;  but  he  acted 
out  his  conviction,  that  the  best  sermon  from 
a  man  of  business  is  consistency  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  in  all  relations  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  /.  e.;  con- 
sistency to  Christian  principle  ;    and  to  this 
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end  all  his  arrangements  wore  practically 
subordinated,  with  singular  system  in  detail 
—his  life  shovvincf  such  a  weldinir  of  relia'ion 
and  business,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sa}' 
where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 
In  this  carrying  of  religion  into  practical  life 
by  deliberate  purpose  and  arrangement,  asso- 
ciating it  with  every  department  of  action, 
recoguising  his  business  as  the  sphere  of  its 
initial  operations,  and  consecrating  his  count- 
ing-house as  well  as  bis  warehouse,  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  Christian  character  con- 
sisted. 

'  The  Christianity  of  our  day  is  exercising 
such  an  extensive  though  indirect  influence 
npou  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
— '  hands  under  its  operation  becoming  '■mcn^ 
with  moral  and  social  needs,  cravings,  and 
capacities,  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoughtful  and 
pliilanthropical  employers,  that  we  will  not 
follow  Budgett  through  his  numerous  admi-. 
rable  and  practical  pfans  for  the  beneiit  and 
temporal  elevation  of  his  workmen,  although 
in  many  of  these  he  took  the  initiative,  and 
was  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  '  hands,' 
however,  were  not  only  elevated  into  '  men,' 
with  moral  and  intellectual  cravings,  but  into 
men  with  religious  needs — coheirs  with  him- 
self of  immortality,  to  whom  he  stood  in  a 
solemn  and  responsible  relation.  The  scene 
of  Christian  etiort  was  changed  from  a  Paci- 
fic island  to  a  Bristol  warehouse ;  but  the 
motive  power  of  love  to  Christ  and  souls, 
which  Budgett  shared  with  James  and  Sor- 
tain,  was  as  strong  in  the  merchant  as  in  the 
missionary.  With  all  his  efforts  for  the  reli- 
gious wellfare  of  his  men,  and  a  sanguine 
faith  regarding  their  success,  he  was  as  sharp 
in  detecting  spurious  piety  as  adulterated 
provisions,  and  considered  it  a  Christian  duty 
to  drive  fraud  and  deceit  out  of  the  world 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  ;  and  any 
attempt  at  imposture,  or  the  putting  on  of  a 
religious  profession  for  sordid  ends,  was  treated 
with  a  yet  more  inexorable  severity  than  a 
tendency  to  that  form  of  '  sharp'  dealing 
■which  passes  for  'smartness.'  This  deter- 
mination to  root  out  religious  deception, 
coupled  with  a  quick  insight  into  character, 
preserved  a  'healthy  tone  in  the  religion  of 
his  establishment,  and  saved  it  from  becoming 
the  retreat  of  whining  hypocrites. 

Localizing  his  philanthropy — shunning 
with  manly  good  sense  extravagance  and  dis- 
play on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prim  fashion 
of  ostentatious  peculiarity  on  ihe  other — 
concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  neighbour- 
hood and  people  with  which  he  was  specially 
connected — clinging  to  them  and  their  needs 
in  his  altered  fortunes — giving  them  in  him- 
self the  best  illustration  of  the  success  w'hich 
attends    weU-regulated     industrj' — reforming 


the  morals  of  the  young — expelling  intem- 
Derance  from  his  district — inculcating  habits 
of  frugality  and  self-help — aiding  n)en  to 
rise — spreading  employment — taking  an  ac- 
tive personal  interest  in  tha  judicious  expen- 
diture of  the  large  simis  he  bestowed  upon 
benevolent  objects — tea'Shing,  preaching,  vis- 
iting, relieving,  helping,  mediating,  advising, 
aiming  every  day  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
world  which  came  under  his  influence  better 
and  happier  than  he  found  it — dying  in 
Christian  triumph,  honoured  and  beloved, 
in  resting  from  his  labours  his  works  as  snrely 
followed  him  as  those  of  ordained  preacher, 
pastor,  or  missionar}'.  His  life  appears  to  us 
an  eminently  valuable  one,  although  not  a 
type  of  bright  calm  faith,  or  perennial  confi- 
dence, or  daily  growth  in  holiness,  or  com- 
plete conquest  over  faults  of  character, — 
valuable  in  asserting  and  exemplifying  the 
compatibility  of  '  diligence  in  business'  with 
'  serving  the  Lord,'  the  practicability  of  re- 
gulating by  divine  law  the  morality  of  trade, 
and  combining  eminent  business  talent  and 
success  with  assiduous.  Christian  eftort  within 
the  sphere  of  mercantile  relations. 

There  is  a  completeness,  on  the  wliole,  in 
the  development  of  his  Christian  character. 
The  exaggeration  of  some  one  part,  which 
seems  essential  in  the  men  who  move  society 
on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  needless  or 
detrimental  in  the  position  allotted  to  him. 
Impulsiveness  is  rareh'  characteristic  of  men 
with  well-balanced  minds,  yet,  where  it  exists, 
by  no  means  detracts  from  their  personal 
titles  to  regard,  and  even  admiration,  though 
it  should  qualify  their  claims  to  serve  as 
examples  to  all.  Balance  was  necessary  to 
enable  Budgett  to  adjust  the  claims  of  his 
family,  his  workmen,  his  neighbourhood,  his 
various  schemes  sacred  and  secular,  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  mental  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment, lie  did  good  service  by  evidencing 
that  godliness  ennobles  trade,  taking  from  it 
what  is  ignoble,  sordid,  selfish,  and  so  conse- 
crates bu-iness  life  by  subordinating  it  to  high 
aims  and  purposes,  that  it  gains  the  right  to 
say  to  its  would-be-despisers,  '  What  God 
hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.' 
To  our  thinking,  there  are  few  higher  walks 
of  Christian  life  than  that  which  Budgett 
trod,  as  there  are  none  more  beset  by  diffi- 
culties. There  is  no  romance  about  it ;  its 
sacrifices  are  offered  in  secret,  or  they  bring 
down  the  world's  chilling  sneer  and  the 
Cl.uirch's  lukewarm  appreciation.  Its  efforts 
and  results  are  often  despised  by  those  who 
deem  all  work  unworthy  of  a  Christian  except 
'  the  direct  conversion  of  souls  ;'  it  is  rarely 
in  contact  with  the  '  angel  side'  of  human 
nature;  yet  the  man  who  lives  it  well  and 
truly,  who  acquires  wealth   by  just    dealing 
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and  expends  it  as  the  Lord's  steward,  who 
invests  uprightness  with  attractions,  who 
raises  np  his  brethren,  who  proves  that  to  a 
Christian  there  is  no  emptoj'mcnt  sordid  and 
no  service  menial,  is  a  living  witness  nnto  the 
trntli — a  fellow-worker  with  the  universal 
Father  in  promoting  the  universal  weal. 

Tn  the  case  of  Perthes,  the  German  book- 
seller, the  world  found  it  impossible  to  recon- 
cile his  strong  impetlious  character,  his  cease- 
less activities,  and  wide  circle  of  literary  and 
political  interests,  with  the  q\net  pietism  then 
expected  from  every  Christian,  and  he  was 
studied  as  a  phenomenon.  Like  most  busi- 
ness men,  he  liad  small  leisure  for  doctrinal 
speculation;  and  in  his  matnrcr  life  religion 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  practical  certainty, 
moulding  his  instinct  of  activity,  and  hallow- 
ing his  ruling  passion  for  the  extension  of  the 
hook  trade.  He  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  simple  and  candid  translation  of  received, 
religious  truth  into  practical  action  within  the 
limits  of  business.  For  a  considerable  period 
of  his  life,  liis  aspirations  were  virtuous  and 
liigh  ;  but  his  religious  perceptions  were  con- 
fused and  deficient  in  vitality,  tinctured  by 
the  rationalism  of  the  age,  wliich  had  nursed 
the  '  wi'athful  melancholy'  of  Scliiller.  lie 
acted  them  out,  however,  in  liis  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  elevate  bookselling  from  a  mere 
business  into  an  instrument  for  purifying  the 
moral  and  intellectual  Jife  of  Germany.  Time 
passed  on,  faith  emerged  from  its  eclipse, 
truth  was  clearly  seen  and  appreciated,  and, 
recognising  that  '  the  Christian  life  can  nei- 
ther become  nor  remain  sound  unless  Chris- 
tian thought  and  feeling  go  out  into  action,' 
Perthes  became  a  theological  publisher,  and 
practically  a  defender  of  the  faith  ;  and 
throngliout  his  history  me-n  might  learn  his 
growtli  in  truth  by  his  aims  in  liis  legiti- 
mate trade.  With  him  a  contemplative  life 
was  an  impossibility  as  great  as  an  evangelis- 
I  tic  life,  the  instinct  of  activity  was  innate,  and 
circ\imstances  bent  that  activity  in  one  direc- 
tion. '  If,  therefore,'  he  writes,  '  I  Inwe 
gladly  and  actively  used  my  energies,  tliat  is 
no  contradiction  to  my  Christianity  ;  but  if  J 
have  failed  to  sanctify  and  employ  them  as  in 
God's  sight,  1  have. been  untrue  to  my  con- 
victions.' 

The  pressing  need  of  our  faitli  is  not  sim- 
ply faithful  evangelists  to  proclaim  its  doc- 
trines, but  legions  of  men  consecrating  their 
worldly  vocations,  witnessing  to  that  truth  on 
which  much  scepticism  prevails,  that  Chris- 
tianity, so  received  as  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  man,  is  omnipotent  to  keep  him 
from  the  evil,  not  by  taking  him  out  of  the 
world,  but  by  making  him  victorious  over  it. 
He  is  a  most  wortliy  disciple  of  Ciirist  who, 
like  Palissy,  or  Buxton,  or  Budgett,  or  Per- 


thes, exliibits  religion  as  'the  right  use  of  a 
man's  whole  self'- — as  the  one  thing  which 
gives  dignity  and  nobility  to  what  is  in  it^ 
self  sordid  and  earthy — as  the  mainspring  of 
earnest  and  successful  strivings  after  loftier 
ends  and  a  purer  life — as  the  power,  outside 
of  and  within  man,  which,  lifting  up  condnct 
in  the  individual,  raises  the  community, — and 
not  as  a  state  of  mind  mystical,  and  in  active 
life  unattainable,  high  up  among  things  in- 
tangible, separated  from  contact  with  work-a- 
dav  life,  appropriate  to  Sabbath  days  and  spe- 
cial hour,%  to  leisure,  old  age,  and  death-beds. 
Every  man  who  is  '  diligent  in  business,  serv- 
ing the  Lord,'  is  a  sermon  brimful  of  the 
energies  of  life  and  truth,  a  witness  to  the 
comprehensiveness  and  adap)tability  of  Christ's 
religion,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  scenes 
where  none  can  preach  so  effectivelj'  or  so 
well. 

The  Christian  world  needs  living  sympa- 
thies with  'men  in  business,'  onr  pulpits  need 
them,  our  sacred  literature  needs  them  ;  for 
there  are  men  clogged  by  care,  jaded  or 
flushed  with  mercantile  ambition,  floundering 
in  difficulty,  depressed  by  rivalries,  spinning 
round  in  the  Maelstrom  of  hazardous  specu- 
lation, who  from  the  depths  of  their  immer- 
sion in  things  temporal  send  up  from  hearts 
wearied  and  unsatisfied  ardent  longings  after 
the  things  eternal.  To  some  such,  perhaps, 
onr  teachings  convey  the  idea  that  the  reli- 
gion, the  faith,  the  consecration,  of  which 
they  hear,  is  the  perpetual  running  about  on 
evangelistic  errands,  or  on  the  high  roads  of 
a  cosmopolitan  philanthropy,  or  a  mystical 
subjactive  existence  apart  from  all-  things 
actual  and  tangible,  in  all  cases  for  them  im- 
possible. They  take  exaggerated  views,  no 
doubt ;  but  possibly  we  are  not  guiltless  of  a 
tendency  to  dissociate  religion  and  common 
life,  placing  religion  in  the  high  atmosphere 
of  the  sublimities  of  devotion  and  doctrine, 
and  the  Christian  life  in  James's  idea  of  it, 
'direct  usefulness  in  the  convL'rsion  of  souls,' 
- — leaving  no  place  for  that  busy,  toiling,  dif- 
ficult existence,  affluent  in  ambition,  tempta- 
tion, worry,  and  depression,  which  thousands 
of  our  fellow-men  are  leading  all  the  weary 
week  through,  in  practical  ignorance  that 
Christianity  is  a  universal  thing, — only  per- 
fect when  it  so  baptizes  all  secularities  in  its 
purifying  .spirit,  and  so  allies  itself  with  all 
the  lawful  transactions  of  life,  as  to  take  from 
them  all  '  that  is  common  or  unclean.' 

The  tendency  of  worldly  men  to  regard 
Christian  life  and  activity  in  a  secular  calling 
as  incompatible,  is  met  by  a  tendency  less 
openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  a  great  mass  of 
religious  men,  to  ignore  the  Christianity 
which  operates  chiefly  within  the  sphere  of 
that  calling,  and  to  disparage  the  efficacy  and 
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value  of  all  efforts  and  lines  of  usefulness 
which  arc  not  strictly  speaking  cvaiifjdistic  in 
their  sense  of  the  word.  This  exclusiveness 
certainly  checks  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
development  of  Christian  effort,  and  often 
drives  Christian  men  and  women  into  stereo- 
typed 'spheres  of  usefulness,'  for  which  they 
are  fitted  neither  by  nature  nor  talent,  nor,  we 
may  add,  by  grace.  It  requires  considerable 
moral  courage  and  strength  of  character  in 
a  man  to  withstand  the  modern  rush  in  one 
direction,  and  the  excitements  of  associate 
enterprise,  and  act  out  reliijious  convictions 
apart  from  botli  in  the  unrecognised  '  sphere' 
of  his  providential  surroundings  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  opposition  and  sneer  of  professed 
cavillers,  only  slowly  subdued  into  respect,  he 
encounters  the  suspicion  of  a  chilling  and 
nnsympathising  Church.  If  these  remarks 
have  any  foundation  of  truth,  the  Church  is 
surely  unwise  in  anj-  such  limitation  of  her 
sympathies,  in  her  ungonial  recognition  of 
tlie'se  quiet  labourers  for  the  world's  weal ; 
for  the  love  to  God  and  man  wliich  dictated 
Budgett's  plans  for  the  moral  and  religious 
elevation  of  his  workmen,  which  led  Parrv  to 
toil  in  providing  recreation  and  religions 
teaching  for  the  crews  of  his  ships  during  the 
long  midnight  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  which 
is  fi'uitful  in  good  works  in  many  humble  and 
unsuspected  quarters,  never  rests  within  the 
narrow  limits  at  first  assigned  to  it  by  circum- 
stances or  self-distrust,  but,  welling  iip,  over- 
leaps them,  eventually,  fertilizing  and  bless- 
ing human  hearts  far  outside  them  in  virtue 
of  its  inherent  law  of  self-expansion.  The 
faith  which  works  quietly  and  perseveringly, 
and  sows  the  seed  in  hope  on  the  unpromis- 
ing soil  of  daily  tasks  and  seeularities,  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  wanting  when  the  call  to 
more  extended,  and  apparently  direct,  evan- 
gelization is  given. 

George  Wilson's  religious  career  is  a  par- 
tial illustration  of  this  truth.  We  take  it  up 
at  its  commencement,  in  that  w'eek  of  fore- 
boding agonj'  which  preceded  the  amputation 
of  his  foot.  Boyhood's  high  but  dreamy 
aspiration  after  purity,  youth's  metaphysical 
inquiries,  manhood's  sterner  and  more  earnest 
questionings  of  the  things  of  which  science 
takes  cognizance, had  resulted  in  a  sincere  but 
misty  belief  in  the  God  of  the  revelations  of 
inspiration  and  nature,  succeeded  by  hunger 
— cravings  after  a  better  life,  and  dim  but 
earnest  gropings  after  a  vital  and  soul-satis- 
fying fiiith  ;  but  no  voice  within  or  with- 
out spoke  to  him  convincingly  of  Christ  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-iive,  or  in  his 
'  sore  agony,  alone  and  in  darkness,'  suggested 
better  consolation  than  the  '  constant  mur- 
muring   of    the    words,    Courage,    Patience, 


Submission.'  '  Gladly,'  he  writes  at  that 
time,  'would  I  exchange  my  condition  for  a 
peaceful  grave.  My  religious  faitii  is  feeble, 
because  my  light  is  dim  and  my  knowledge 
scanty.'  A  little  further,  and,  '  a  bankrupt 
in  health,  hope,  and  fortune,'  he  entered  into 
an  horror  of  great  darkness,  wdiich  that  dim 
light  and  feeble  faith  were  powerless  to 
brighten,  'soul  and  body  racked  and  an- 
guished, life  hanging  in  the  balance  and  eter- 
nitv  in  prospect.' 

Out  of  that  terrible  struggle  for  'Life,  life, 
eternal  life,'  he  emerged  with  '  a  trembling 
hope  in  Christ,' — a  hope  fruitful  at  once  in 
the  dedication  (vague  at  first,  but  none  the 
less  sincere)  of  his  life  to  Christian  ends  and 
uses  within  the  sphere  of  his  peculiar  calling. 
Although,  in  some  respects,  to  the  very  close 
of  his  life  he  illustrated  the  truth  that  '  here 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,'  and  never  at- 
tained the  stedfast  calm  of  a  subject  will,  the 
child-like  simplicity  with  which  he  received 
Christ  was  the  mainspring  of  that  quiet  joy- 
fnlness  and  truthfulness  which  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  Christian  character.  The  know- 
ledge that  for  him  Jesus  died,  was  a  source 
of  constant  gratitude.  Prayer  was  a  real 
personal  intercourse  with  a  person  '  not  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  the  distance  which  inter- 
venes between  God  and  man.'  Faith  was 
simple  truth  in  Christ  for  safety  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  the  Hnk  between  his  weakness  and  the 
divine  strength.  He  was  not  a  systematic 
theologian,  and  had  little  taste  for  theological 
reading  or  the  discussion  of  theological  dog- 
mas, and  he  was  indisposed  to  the  minute  de- 
finitions of  truth  contained  in  creeds  ;  but  in 
his  simple  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Chri.st,  'The  Father'  was  revealed  to  him, 
with  all  that  is  implied  in  the  revelation. 
This  'trerribling  hope  in  Christ,'  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  was  speedily  translated  into 
action.  Possibly,  if  Dr.  Wilson's  conversion 
had  occurred  two  decades  later  in  the  cen- 
tury a  great  mental  strife  would  have  arisen 
as  to  the  manner  of  that  translation  ;  but  his 
decision  was  prompt  and  unembarrassed. 
'  Still  standing  on  the  threshold  of  Christian 
experience,'  he  resolved  to  accept  life  as  a 
ministry,  to  consecrate  his  scientific  and  lite- 
rary calling,  and  to  fight  manfully  against  the 
wbrldliness  and  materialism  of  the  acre. 

As  he  left  the  threshold  and  entered  the 
inner  chambers,  a  brighter  faith,  a  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  God,  and  a  more  con- 
tinual realization  of  '  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,'  caused  the  things  of  this  life  '  to 
arrange  themselves  according  to  a  new  per- 
spective,' and  liis  stronger  religious  convic- 
tions assumed  a  more  maiked  embodiment  in 
his  life.  He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
imbuing  of  his  professional  work  with  Chris- 
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tianity.  He  longed  and  prayed  for  'a  more 
direct  way  of  serving  God.'  He  laboured 
that  chemistry  should  not  only  testify  of  God, 
but  'serve  the  cause  of  Christ,'  and  that  he, 
as  its  devoted  priest — an  alchemist  of  another 
sort  than  those  of  history — should  '  whisper 
to  an  unbelieving  world  that  there  is  a  Great 
Master  who  can  transmute  the  vilest  dross 
into  gold  seyen  times  refined,  and  who  died 
to  procure  for  His  people  the  elixir  of  life  and 
immortality.'  He  desired  to  urge  the  scien- 
tific class  to  'believe  in  Christ  as  the  Head 
of  the  schools  of  science,  as  much  as  of  the 
Church.'  Dissatisfied  with  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  thought  on  his  brilliant  scientific 
Life  of  Cavendish,  he  determined  to  '  serve 
the  cause  of  Christ'  by  giving  the  Life  of 
Reid  a  distinctly  'religious  oast,'  by  which  he 
gave  offence  to  some  of  his  friends.  But  as 
time  passed  on,  the  field  of  science  and  lite- 
rature became  too  limited  for  his  Christian 
effort.  It  was  no  longer' enough  for  him  to 
teach  by  word  and  example  of  the  sacredness 
of  scientific  life,  and  the  subjection  of  all 
knowledge  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom  :  'longing 
and  praying  for  a  more  direct  way  of  serving 
God,'  he  found  that  sick  men  w'cre  ready  to 
listen  to  religious  advice  from  'a  fellow  sick 
man,'  both  by  word  and  letter — that  medical 
students  who  cared  not  for  addresses  from 
ministers,  welcomed  religious  truth  from  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry — that  religious  meet- 
ings were  greatly  benefited  by  the  aid  of  one 
who  was  not  professionallij  interested  in  their 
objects — that  by  an  expenditure  of  his 
strength  and  popular  talents  he  could  raise 
funds  for  'ragged  kirks,'  and  foreign  missions, 
and  Sabbath  schools,  and  raise  the  aims  and 
hopes  of  an  audience  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  discoursing  to  a  Bible  class  on  a  physi- 
co-theological  subject,  giving  a  word  of  help 
and  hope  to  congregational  soirees,  aiding 
home-mission  workers  and  struggling  appren- 
tice schools  with  brilliant  lectures,  laboriously 
illustrated — at  the  expense  frequently  of  the 
ebbing  life-blood  of  the  lecturer,  finding  it 
'  pleasant  even  to  sand  the  floor  or  change 
the  sawdust  carpet  of  the  outer  vestibule  of  the 
house  of  God,' — simple  faith  and  love  became 
year  by  year  less  circumscribed  in  their 
translation  into  action,  not  by  forsaking  the 
field  of  literature  and  science,  but  tilling  it, 
and  other  fields  besides. 

His  purpose  showed  itself  in  his  lectures  in 
a  form  worthy  of  imitation  immediately  after 
his  (xsravoia,  of  which,  indeed,  it  nia}'  be 
acce^ited  as  an  evidence.  It  was  not  the  un- 
lovely phraseology  of  a  perfunctory  piet}',  or 
the  utterances  of  that  arid  Christian  conven- 
tionalism which  drags  in  religion  at  the  end 
of  a  lecture,  but  the  permeation  of  scientific 
truth  with  the  kindly  glow  of  Cliristian  faitli, 


the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  joyful  hom- 
age of  his  soul  to  the  Father  of  Lights.  The 
high  Christian  tone  of  his  later  lectures  espe- 
cially was  less  from  intention  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  mental  habit  of  regarding  all  things 
in  connection  with  Deity,  and  all  beauty, 
harmony,  and  truth  as  the  work  of  His  fingers, 
and  the  utterance  of  the  knowledge  of  Him 
who  'w'asin  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself  It  was  this  unbidden  welling  up 
of  religions  thought  and  feeling  which  gave 
their  peculiar  charm  to  Dr.  "Wilson's  prelec- 
tions, warming,  ennobling,  beautifying  them. 
As  he  stood  on  the  heights  of  those  sciences 
of  which  he  was  such  an  ardent  and  fascinat- 
ing expounder,  glimpses  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes and  intenser  splendours  of  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Him  'in  whom  all  things  consist,' 
gave  a  poetry  to  his  prose  and  a  sublimity  to 
his  thoughts,  linking  science  in  its  highest 
aspects,  not  to  a  frigid  natural  theology,  but 
to  the  realities  of  the  Christian  life  and  truth. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  his  convictions 
of  the  duty  of  oft'ering  a  more  direct  service 
to  Christ  were  intensified,  he  did  not  at  once 
rush  upon  the  path  of  stereotyped  effort. 
There  was  doubtless  a  tendency  in  his  mind 
to  an  undue  depreciation  of  'formalism'  of 
every  description  ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that 
he  recognised  in  himself  a  fitness  for  some 
little-trodden  path  of  usefulness.  Consequent- 
ly, with  a  childdike  simplicity  of  faith,  he 
betook  himself  to  prayer  for  direct  guidance, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  received  singular- 
ly direct  answers,  wdiich  led  him  indeed  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  though  by  lowly  doors, 
through  which  only  the  sincere  and  humble 
could  pass. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son's Christian  character  was  his  consecration 
of  common  things  to  God,  the  linking  and 
blending  of  religion  and  secularities.  He 
started  on  his  religious  career  w^ith  a  decided 
aim,  which  constantly  became  more  defined, 
and  stimulated  him  to  occupy  larger  spheres 
of  Christian  action.  He  welcomed  his  popu- 
larity, his  distinctions,  his  professorship,  as 
giving  him  greater  influence  wherewith  to 
servo  his  Saviour ;  and  from  the  increasing 
amount  of  service  rendered,  and  from  the 
sincerity  of  his  character,  wo  have  little  doubt 
that  in  his  sober  judgment  this  influence 
constituted  the  true  and  permanent  value  of 
these  distinctions,  and  that  the  language 
which  he  used  on  the  subject  was  not,  as  in 
many  cases,  the  mere  cant  expression  wdiich 
thinly  masks  from  a  man's  inner  self  the 
worldiv  greed  of  power,  and  place,  and  fame. 
None  would  have  admitted  with  more  readi- 
ness than  himself  the  extent  to  which  his 
practice  fell  short  of  his  aim,  or  the  existence 
of  tendencies  which  were  in  themselves  ele- 
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ineiits  of  weakness,  but  which  were  dwarfed 
and  stunted  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
that  sick-chamber  into  which  he  was  so  con- 
stantly withdrawn  from  the  activities  of  the 
external  world.  Wedo  not  draw  attention  to 
his  religious  character  as  one  of  rjreat  force  or 
originality,  or  of  massive  individuality  —  and 
it  was  certainly  defective  in  some  points  — 
bnt  as  one  worthy  of  every  attentive  consider- 
ation, lie  was  a  man  by  necessity  living  in 
that  world  of  wliose  words,  ideas,  and  stand- 
ards a  large  number  of  professing  Christians 
only  hear  by  repoit,  and  from  association 
with  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
themselves,  lie  lived  in  the  strife  of  daily 
contentions,  which  are  nowdiere  urged  with 
more  bitterness  than  on  scientific  and  literary 
battle-fields  ;  he  was  tried  with  native  in<quiet- 
ude  and  sensitiveness ;  his  body  was  a  debate- 
able  ground,  on  which  the  hostile  forces  of 
life  and  death  waged  a  perpetual  war  ;  the 
necessity  of  living  by  science  as  well  as  for  it 
involved  him  iu  the  stern  struggle  for  place 
and  distinction  ;  he  was  cut  off  in  great  meas- 
ure from  the  public  ordinances  of  worship 
and  the  society  of  devout  men ;  he  was 
brought  into  constaut  association  with  '  watch- 
ful sceptics  and  cavillers  ; '  vet,  as  a  whole, 
his  life,  'often  a  joyous  worship,  always  a  pa- 
tient endurance,'  w-as  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory combinations  of  manly  religion  and  ge- 
nuine science,  one  of  the  most  genial  instances 
of  a  heart  neither  ossified  by  the  hard  con- 
tacts, nor  narrowed  by  the  solitudes  and  isola- 
tions, of  scientific  pursuits,  —  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  victorious  suffering,  and  the  joy- 
ful doing  of  the  work  of  the  day  under  the 
shadow  and  solemnity  of  an  ever-impending 
night,  which  modern  religious  biography 
furnishes. 

The  man  and  the  biography  are  represent- 
ative growths  of  the  present  age.  The  man 
lived  in  a  wdiirl,  his  occupations  were  con- 
glomerate, his  system  was  eclectic,  his  religious 
creed  was  simple,  and  derived  principally 
from  the  felt  adaption  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion to  his  own  needs.  He  had  small  leisure 
even  in  sickness  for  a  dissection  of  his  reli- 
gious being;  he  was  not  solicitous  for  doctrin- 
al accuracj',  but  for  motive  love  to  Christ. 
He  cultivated  joyfulness,  abhorred  asceticism, 
mixed  freely  with  his  fellow-men,  worked  for 
Christ,  and  died  in  peace,  llis  biography 
brings  him  only  partially  before  us,  reveal- 
ing little  of  the  inner  life,  disclosing  no 
vicissitudes  of  ecstacy  or  dispair,  portraying 
his  relations  to  science  and  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  God  —  narrating  his  life-work 
without  giving  us,  either  in  diaries  or  letters, 
any  analysis  of  motives. 

If  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  characters 
on  our  list,  each  would  exhibit  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Christian  individuality  in  greater  or 
less  degree  —  those  peculiarities,  more  or  less 
marked,  which  constitute  character,  in  every 
instance  determining  to  a  great  extent  Chris- 
tian life  and  action.     In  all,  the   men  who 
have  produced  the  most  impression  on  other 
men  are  those  in  whom  one  point  of  charac- 
ter was  exaggerated,  and  who  have  not  been 
remarkable  for  broad  views  of  the  extent  and 
variety    of   Christian    duty.      In    each,    the 
tendency  is  stronger  towards  external  activi- 
ties than  to  the  perfecting  of  the  inner  Chris- 
tian life,  —  aggressive  evangelism  beino-  nur- 
chased,  it  is  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the 
deeper    knowledge,   the   fuller   growth,   the 
more    extensive  experiences  which    marked, 
the  religion  of  the  last  age.    A  sanguine  faith 
distinguishes  the  Christianity  of  three  of  these 
men.     It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great- 
est elements  of  Mr.  James's  power;  and  in 
him  was    the    more    marked,  as    it    had  no 
auxiliaries  in  constitutional  temperament,  but 
was  victorious  over    a  disposition    prone   to 
morbid  depression.     It  is  probable  that  this 
is  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  achieves  signal  triumphs.     This 
surely  may  be  learned  by  observation,  apart 
from  the  scriptural  connection  between  faith 
and  success.     What  is  predicated  of  faith,  in 
a  higher  and  more  significant  sense  may  be 
predicated    of    belief.     The    native    force   of 
strong  convictions  of  truth  is  illustrated  very 
remarkably   in   Mr.  James's   life;  and   if  we 
take  its  opposite,  granting  that  the  character- 
istics of  '  saving  faith'  were  as  present  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  it  appears  obvious  that 
a  man  whose  belief  is  firmly  anchored  and 
unwavering  has  a  far  larger  amount  of  energy 
to    spare,   than     he    who    is    expending    his 
strength  in  combating  legions  of  doubts  and 
speculations  ;  and  there  is  an  inseparable  con- 
nection between  intensity  of  conviction  in  a 
speaker  and  the  cfl'ect  on  his  hearers.     Un- 
certaintj'in  religious  belief,  the  sceptical  ques- 
tionings which  are  inherent  in  some  mental 
constitutions,  the   honest   doubts   which   in 
many  cases  form  the  most  torturing  part  of 
life's  discipline,  are  so  many  elements  of  fail- 
ure.    Facts  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that 
the  belief  which  is  cribbed  and  cramped  within 
the  limits  of  the  narrowest  and  most  dogmatic 
of  our  creeds,  if  sincere  and  intense,  is  an  in- 
finitely more    potent   agent  on  the  souls  of 
men  than  the   highest  and  loveliest  form  of 
the  liberalism  of  uncertainty,  which  has  no 
vivid   and    defined    conceptions    of   spiritual 
objective  reality  to  present   to  the  spiritual 
vision. 

There  is  something  individual  and  out- 
standing about  the  Christian  effort  of  each 
of  our  characters,  something  apart  from  com- 
mittees and  platforms,  and  the   whole   ma- 
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chincrj'  of  associate  enterprise.  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  tlicy  by  any  means  slight- 
ed the  strength  and  advantages  which,  nnder 
many  circumstances,  are  only  attainable  by  . 
voluntary  association  and  organization,  or 
that  each  was  a  slave  to  some,  crotchety  idea 
of  isolated  effort ;  bnt  that,  while  recognising 
the  utility  of  combination,  they  avoided  that 
multiplication  of  platform,  committee,  and 
society  duties  in  which  individual  power  is 
frittered  away,  and  individual  responsibility  is 
shifted  off  npon  corporate  agencies,  and  a 
whirl,  and  bustle,  and  religious  secularism  are 
engendered,  in  which  the  spirituality  of  effort 
is  diminished  or  lost.  Much  of  what  passes 
for  '  religious  activity'  is  merely  worldly 
bustle,  or  sectarian  striving,  or  energetic  par- 
tisanship baptized  with  a  Christian  name. 
Mr.  James  recognised  most  fully  the  tempta- 
tions to  the  secularizing  of  associate  religious 
schemes,  and  the  danger  of  the  quenching 
of  individuality,  together  with  the  unsatis- 
factory expenditure  of  time  in  committee 
meetings,  platform  lucubrations,  religious 
mendicancy,  and  the  working  of  the  compli- 
cated machinery  indicated  by  the  legionary 
appeals  and  prospectuses  of  our  old  and  new 
religious  enterprises.  In  .addition  to  these 
obvious  perils,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  an  insidious  tendency  connected  with 
the  hurry,  and  glow,  and  immensity,  and  ex- 
citements of  associate  activities,  towards  the 
ignoring  or  depreciation  of  quiet  individual 
effort  of  a  nature  which  is  not  in  modern 
phraseology  telUnr/,  or  prolific  in  apparent 
results,  and  of  that  large  portion  of  the  world's 
work  which,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done 
■within  the  circumscribed  limits  of  individual 
surroundings.  We  must  not  be  understood 
as  disparaging  associate  enterprises ;  wherever 
their  working  is  distinctively  Christian,  wher- 
ever it  is  a  joyful  service  of  love  rendered 
to  the  Church's  living  Head,  wherever  that 
love  is  at  once  the  bond  of  union  and  the 
motive  for  action — action  instinct  with  living 
sympathies  and  living  faith,  baptized  into  the 
Master's  spirit,  and  emulous  only  of  the  Mas- 
ter's smile,  we  welcome  indications,  faint 
indeed,  but  certain,  of  a  new  era  in  the 
Church's  history — '  the  closing  cycle  rich  in 
good.' 

In  Budgett  and  Wilson,  the  circumstances 
of  worldly  position  eventually  determined  the 
line  of  Christian  usefulness  which  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  character  suggested.  In 
Wilson,  the  aversion  to  stereotyped  forms  of 
effort  was  perhaps  exaggerated ;  but  it  was 
not  this  alone  which  turned  liis  desire  for 
'direct  service  into  the  channels  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  At  first  he  did  not 
recognise  the  nature  of  the  ministry  which 
•a-s  reserved  for  liim ;  but  with  a  judicious 


after-thought,  worthy  of  consideration,  he 
gauged  his  peculiar  capacities  and  fitness, 
and  then  trustfully  sought  the  divine  guid- 
ance. Sunday  scliool  teaching  and  district 
visiting  had  presented  themselves  to  him,  as 
they  have  done  to  others,  as  grooves  of  '  work,' 
into  which  any  well-disposed  person  may  fit. 
We  are  not  informed  by  his  biographer 
wlicther  his  attempt  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  succeeded  or  failed  ;  it  was  happy  for 
him  that  providential  circumstances  turned 
his  activities  in  another  direction. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  enough  that  the  work 
and  the  workers  are  brought  together  :  the 
hif/hest  degree  of  success  can  only  be  attained 
when  there  is  some  mutual  adaptation,  and 
some  definite  purpose  on  the  worker's  part. 
Taking  Sunday  school  teaching  and  district 
visiting,  where  these  are  wanting,  as  illustra- 
tions, we  have  not  unfrcquently  observed  that 
a  very  brief  trial  of  the  mischievous,  irre- 
verent, and  belligerent  rabble  which  consti- 
tutes the  raw  material  of  our  Sunday  classes, 
convinces  the  tyro  far  more  surely  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  than  of  his  own 
inaptitude  and  want  of  fitness,  and  often  re- 
sults in  the  drudgery  of  self-denial  rather 
than  the  labour  of  love  ;  whereas  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  the  gift  of  teaching, 
in  love  for  children,  and  a  real  sytnpathy  with 
them — iu  the  genius  of  order,  patience,  cheer- 
fulness, and  adaptation — might  have  saved 
him  from  the  mortification  of  failure.  With 
regard  to  district  visiting,  Budgett  evidently 
realized  that  tact,  judgment,  love  to  man  not 
only  for  Christ's  sake  but  for  his  own  s.ako, 
geniality,  the  power  of  appreciating  rightly 
the  difficulties  and  circumstances  of  the  poor, 
and  a  genuine,  patient,  and  elastic  sympathy, 
are  nearly  essential  in  a  district  visitor  ;  and 
that  for  want  of  them  he  is  constantly  soured 
and  discouraged  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
coldness,  stolidity,  and  apathy  which  meet 
him,  and  subsides  into  the  mere  perfunctory 
tract  distributor,  with  very  decided  notions 
upon  the  impracticability  of  the  lower  classes. 
We  believe  that  each  species  of  effort  to 
which  we  have  referred  requires  for  its  suc- 
cess something  more  than  personal  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  laudable  desire  to  be  '  em- 
ployed ;'  and  that  the  very  individuals  who 
fail  miserably  in  these  might  bring  home  with 
rejoicing  a  wealth  of  golden  sheaves  from 
other  harvest-fields. 

It  may  be  that  so  much  of  the  Church's 
work  is  unavailing  and  imperfect  because  it 
is  attempted  by  men  and  women  who  have 
never  accurately  acquainted  themselves  with 
their  own  characters  and  capacities,  and  their 
fitness  for  some  given  species  of  effort.  We 
believe  that  every  man  and  woman  is  gifted 
with  a  capacity  for  some  work  in  the  world  ; 
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'  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
And. not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  inibbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  has  made  the  pile  complete;' 

and  that  the  man  and  the  work  are  sure  to 
meet,  if  ordinary  common  sense,  judicious 
counsel,  and  believing  prayer  for  divine  direc- 
tion are  brought  into  exercise. 

Budgett  and  Vicars  were  remarkable  for  a 
sanguine  faith  in  the  vitality  and  regenerating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  efScacy  on  indi- 
vidual cases.  Constitutionally  hopeful,  they 
carried  their  hopefulness  into  their  efi'orts 
each  in  liis  own  way,  recognising  elements  of 
success  where  otheis  would  have  read  the 
doom  of  certain  failui'e.  The  work  of  all 
these  men  was  animated  by  something  more 
vital  than  a  vague  notion  of  religious  employ- 
ment;  the  motive  was  love  to  Christ;  the 
purpose  was  well  defined,  to  seek  and  save 
their  brethren,  and  bring  them  home  to  their 
Father's  house  and  heart ;  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess was  based  on  the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 
Each  furnishes  us  with  a  distinct  type  of 
Christian  character  and  excellence  ;  the  ag- 
gressive and  persevering  evangelist,  with  his 
intense  convictions  of  truth,  living  as  the 
servant  of  one  idea  of  usefulness — the  gifted 
preacher  adorning  the  Gospel,  and  consecrat- 
ing his  ajsthetic  and  literary  tastes,  his  intel- 
lectual culture  and  his  living  sympathies,  to 
the  cause  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, — the 
merchant  raising  the  transactions  of  trade 
into  the  higher  atmosphere  of  Christian 
principle,  and  elevating  his  neighbourhood 
socially  and  morally  as  well  as  intellectually 
— the  bookseller  ennobling  his  calling  by 
making  it  instrumental  in  purifving  the  intel- 
lectual and  theological  life  of  Germany — the 
man  of  science  and  letters  consecrating  com- 
mon things  and  baptizing  .scientific  truth  in 
the  intenser  light  in  which  there  is  no  dark- 
ness— the  explorer  carrying  into  Arctic  ice 
and  snow  the  motto  of  the  heavenly  '  Excel- 
sior,'— the  soldier,  whose  sword  flashed  none 
the  less  brightly  in  the  front  of  battle  because 
the  hand  which  raised  it  had  grasped  the 
cross — these  all,  in  following  Christ,  found 
His  footsteps  on  different  roads. 

We  have  been  intentionally  eulogistic  in 
our  remarks  on  the  individual  excellences  of 
the  characters  which  we  have  noticed,  and 
have  avoided  any  minute  representation  of 
their  defects ;  but  there  is  a  conception  of 
the  Christian  life  and  discipleship  which,  if 
it  be  lost  out  of  our  habits  of  living,  is  still, 
we  believe,  attainable,  and  to  which  they 
attained  not,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them 
from  their  biographies.  We  deprecate  imita- 
tion, and  the  one-type-of-excellence  notion, 
believing  that  the  measure  in  which  these  or 
any  other  men  are  fitted  to  serve  as  examples 


is  the  measure  only  of  their  likeness  to 
Christ.  We  put  them  forward  principally 
for  their  absence  of  resemblance  to  each  other, 
indicating  by  their  difiering  Christian  indivi- 
dualities the  diversities  which  an  honest 
though  imperfectly  executed  desire  to  copy 
the  great  Example  may  create. 

These,  together  with  the  mighty  multitude 
who  in  all  the  ages  have  sought  and  found 
the  footprints  of  Christ,  are  essential  parts  of 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands;  and, 
'  though  the  world  has  lost  his  youth,  and 
the  times  begin  to  wax  old,'  the  ranks  of 
'  the  august  ministry  of  Nazareth'  arc  still 
filled  up.  There  are  sovei-eigns  who  have 
esteemed  the  I'iglit  to  reign  less  precious  than 
the  privilege  to  serve  ;  and  long  is  the  list  of 
the  uncrowned — the  men  who  in  the  high 
places  of  ])ower  have  stood  up  for  Christ's 
sake,  for  justice,  truth,  and  liberty — the  valiant 
wrestlers  for  the  right — the  bravo  trusting 
spirits  which  have  gone  forth  self-consecrated 
to  battle  v.ith  sin  and  woe  wherever  our 
smitten  humanity  is  found — the  hearts  which 
have  beaten  in  the  quick  response  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  myriads  who  are  groping,  suf- 
fering, perishing  around  them — the  higher 
illuminati  wdio  have  irradiated  the  loftiest 
philosophical  investigations  and  the  mightiest 
intellectual  efforts  with  the  sublimer  Light 
which  is  the  life  of  men — the  long,  tiiumph- 
ant,  radiant  procession,  the  sound  of  whose 
Gloria  in  excdsis  has  won  the  world's  passing 
Ilosannah,  as  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  most  militant  faith  it  has  swept  victori- 
ously by. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  silent 
service,  wliich  has  no  glitter  before  the  eye  of 
man,  and  no  reward  on  earth — the  service  of 
that  goodly  company  which  moves  with  muf- 
fled tread  amid  the  w.orld's  unspoken  scorn — 
the  great  army  of  'the  last'  which  may  be 
destined  to  be  '  first.'  The  lo  Peaus  of  this 
multitude  are  voiceless,  and  it  has  no  other 
light  than  the  faint  halo  of  Christ's  beatitudes ; 
yet  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  celes- 
tial attainments  and  sublimest  triumphs 
of  I'aith  are  to  be  found.  Here  are  'God's 
heroes,'  the  heroes  of  the  sick-chainbcr  and 
the  vigil  by  the  cradle-side — the  heroes  of 
poveity  and  of  the  workshop — of  silent,  pa- 
tient endurance,  having  learnt  through  much 
tribulation  that  waiting  and  sufteringare  their 
destined  work — the  heroes  of  long-sufi'ering, 
forbearance,  and  charity,  of  victory  over  pain 
of  the  unostentatious  self-denials  of  the  house- 
hold— the  lowly  toiling  men  and  women, 
climbing  mounts  of  sacrifice  nudcr  heavy 
crosses,  without  a  human  hand  held  out  in 
sympathy — the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who 
have  found  and  followed  the  Master's  foot- 
prints in  the  daily  round  of  hitmble  duties, 
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transfiguring  tliat  despised,  circumscribed, 
care-encumbered  life  of  tboiis  into  a  living 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  evangel — 
the  lonely  sufferers,  priests  by  a  heavenly  con- 
secration, oifering  the  sacrifices  of  praise  in 
garret  and  cellar — men  and  women  far  from 
the  stimulating  delights  of  successful  activities, 
co-workers  with  Christ,  sowing  in  hope  the 
seed  whose  increase  they  shall  never  reap — 
'  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,'  ever 
ascending  with  songs  most  jubilant  from  the 
faithful  performance  of  earth's  lower  minis- 
tries to  the  peifect  service  of  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary, with  its  perennial  and  unhindered 
praise.  They  are  passing  up  through  the 
gates  of  the  morning  into  the  city  without  a 
temple,  and  it  is  for  other  fingers  than  ours 
to  weave  the  amaranth  round  their  lowly 
brows. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Statistical  Handbook  for  the 
Austrian  Monarchy.  By  Carl  Baron 
CzoERiNG.     Vienna,  1861. 

2.  Mit  oder  ohne  CEstereich  ?  Vienna  and 
Pesth,  1862. 

3.  Die  wah.re  Richtnnri dcr  Niitioyial  Politik 
(in  German  and  Hungarian).  Vienna, 
1862. 

4.  Debates  in  the  Rcichs  Rath.  Wiener 
Zeitunr/,  1801-2. 

That  Austria  is,  by  her  position,  formed  to 
be  the  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that,  while  capable  of  completing  each  other 
in  almost  every  respect,  the  two  countries 
have  scarcely  an  interest  that  should  become 
a  cause  of  collision  : — these  are  propositions 
we  have  scarcely  ever  heard  disputed.  That 
Austria  is,  of  all  continental  countries,  the 
most  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  fact 
hardly  denied  by  even  her  best  friends.  The 
reasons  for  this  must  be  grave  and  strong — 
very  strong  and  very  grave — for  the  people 
of  these  islands  do  not  habitually  conceive 
and  keep  up  a  bitter  dislike  to  those  whose 
friendship  is  obviously  desirable  ;  and  of  the 
obvious  usefulness  of  Austria  as  an  ally,  no 
doubt  can  be  admitted.  What  are  then  the 
reasons  for  a  state  of  feeling  which,  unless 
accounted  for,  must  be  referred  purely  to 
sentiment,  and  consequently  held  to  be  irra- 
tional? 

Of  all  the  reasons  that  may  be  suggested, 
only  one,  we  believe,  will  really  account  for 
this  fact;  distrust  of  Austria's  individual 
strength,  of  her  power  of  cohesion, — that  is, 
therefore,  of  her  capacity  to  help  her  allies, 
so  long  as  she  shall  be  held  incapable  of  per- 


fectly consolidating  herself.  "\Ve  are  well 
aware  that  this  assertion  will  provoke  vehe- 
ment denials  from  all  quarters ;  but  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a  serious  one  :  events  are  press- 
ing onward,  and  it  is  needful  that  the  truth 
should  be  known.  We  are  convinced 
we  have  spoken  it :  an  alliance  with  a 
strong  empire  in  Central  Europe  being 
admitted  to  be  all  but  an  absolute  necessity 
for  Great  Britain,  and  Austria  (which  occu- 
pies that  situation  geographically)  being  an 
object  of  all  but  unanimous  aversion  to  the 
inliabitants  of  the  British  territory,  it  is  a 
plain  inference  that  Austria  is  not  considered 
strong.  It  may  sound  very  well  to  saj',  'Aus- 
tria is  disliked  because  she  has  been  despotic ;' 
but  that  cannot  be  the  conclusive  reason. 
Austria  was  weakened  by  despotism — there 
lies  a  reality — but  our  aversion  is  caused 
more  by  her  weakness  than  by  her  despotism. 
An  example  at  ten  leagues'  distance  from  our 
own  shores,  proves  that  we  compound  with 
absolutism  when  it  seems  to  succeed  ;  and 
that  of  the  country  which  is  kept  together 
and  kept  under  by  despotic  rule,  we  compla- 
cently say,  '  It  has  probably  got  the  govern- 
ment that  suits  it  best  !  '  But  when  absolut- 
ism fails,  we  become  implacably  severe. 
Now,  absolutism  did  fail  in  xVustria;  of  that 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 

There  are,  in  our  minds,  few  greater  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  this  country,  than  to 
give  it  accurate  information  as  to  the  internal 
condition  and  real  strength  of  Austria.  If 
Austria  is  a  steadily  progressing  country,  if 
her  latent  strength  is  in  a  way  to  be  surely 
and  to  the  utmost  developed  by  her  existing 
institutions,  she  is  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
us  :  for  she  then,  naturally  and  without  any 
effort,  represents  the  counterpoise  to  France 
and  Russia  upon  the  continent,  and  she  in- 
directly but  inevitably  guarantees  our  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Eastern  question,  and  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  from  both  of 
which  our  naval  supremacy  is  in  realitv  in- 
separable, though  it  may  not  be  dependent 
upon  either.  To  this  it  may  be  objected, 
that  diftereuccs  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
ulterior  aims  of  an  Anglo-Austrian  alliance  ; 
nay,  that  there  is  even  a  school  of  politicians 
adverse  to  the  existence  of  an  alliance  at  all 
between  Austria  and  Great  Britain  ;  but 
there  can  absolutely  be  no  discussion  upon 
the  fact,  that  a  strong  Austria  keeps  France 
in  check.  We  will,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  steer  clear  of  any  theories  applicable 
to  the  mere  workings  of  a  political  alliance  ; 
but  assuming,  as  we  have  said,  that  Austria's 
strength  is,  jxr  se,  a  control  placed  over 
French  ambition,  we  will  try  to  show  the 
British  public  what  that  strength  is,  where  it 
lies,  and  tohy  its  development  is  a  necessity, 
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and  simpl}'  an  affair  of  time.  We  repeal  it : 
in  the  field  of  foreign  politics  few  tilings  bear 
so  immediately  on  Great  Britain's  dearest  in- 
terests. 

We  have  asserted  that  a  despotic  form  of 
government  had  so  weakened  Anstria,  that 
her  weakness  came  to  be  an  article  of  the 
firmest  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  British  politicians ;  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  singularly  hard  task  to  bring 
even  the  impartial  to  recognise  force  where 
there  has  been  given  for  so  long  a  time  such 
deplorable  evidence  of  feebleness.  But  one 
■word  will  open  the  way  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  case  as  it  now  stands.  xVustria 
was  weakened  by  despotism,  because  there 
was  so  little  in  her  own  natural  constitution 
with  which  a  despotic  government  could  be 
brought  into  harmony.  She  was  more  ill  at 
ease  under  absolute  rule  than  most  countries, 
for  the  very  reason  that  her  inborn  capacity 
of  freedom  was  greater  than  theirs.  And 
here  we  must  ask  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  certain  terms,  perhaps  more  com- 
monly used  than  thoroughly  understood, 
when  discussing  the  various  problems  of  polit- 
ical organization.  We  protest,  for  instance, 
against  the  term  'Revolution'  as  synonymous 
with  the  independence  of  a  people.  It  is 
essentially  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
promptitude  of  a  nation  to  overthrow  its 
government  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  political 
aptitude  on  that  nation's  part.  Violence  in 
a  people,  as  in  an  individual,  is  a  proof  of  im- 
jjatience,  not  of  power.  The  word  sdf-yo- 
veriinient  implies  other  gifts  in  the  races  that 
are  blessed  enough  to  attain  to  it,  than  even 
that  one  noblest  characteristic  of  all  revolu- 
tions— generous  indignation  against  oppres- 
sion. Two  examples  will  amply  prove  the 
truth  of  our  statement.  Great  Britain,  with 
which  the  practical  realities  of  sell-govern- 
ment are  not  half  a  century  old, — dating  as 
they  do,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the 
lioform  Bill  of  1832, — has  not  achieved  one 
of  those  practical  realities  by  revolution. 
France,  which  has,  during  a  space  of  seventy 
years,  exhausted  every  possible  form  of  re- 
volution, is  so  much  further  than  ever  from 
self-government,  that  it  is  pjast  human  com- 
prehension to  see  by  what  means  she  could 
attain  to  the  remotest  semblance  of  it.  We 
protest,  therefore,  against  the  aptitude  for 
revolution  being  held  as  synonymous  with  a 
people's  aptitude  for  self-government;  and 
we  boldly  afliirm  that  Austria,  though  by  no 
means  prompt  to  achieve  political  improve- 
ment by  the  revolutionary  process,  was  uu- 
suited  to  despotism  by  the  large  amount  of 
her  latent  aptitude  for  self-government. 

Let  any  one  ask  himself  serously.  What 
are  the  cases  in  which  despotism  is  not  only 


posj^ible,  but  relatively  beneficial  ?  There  is 
but  one  :  it  is  the  case  in  which,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  the  utter  exhaustion  of  a, 
nation's  moral  worth  has  made  it  at  once 
helpless  to  itself  and  a  source  of  insecurity 
to  its  neighbours,  unless  kept  down  by  arbi- 
trary rule.  The  ruler  himself  is  tlien  alone 
of  importance,  for  the  nation  is  lost  sight  of. 
This  is  the  case  with  France.  It  may  be  a 
misfortune  that  such  or  such  an  individual 
should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France  at 
such  or  such  a  period,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  more  is  made  of  the  French  by  a 
despot  than  by  what  are  called  free  institu- 
tions ;*  and  this  comes  from  the  radical  in- 
capacity of  the  nation  for  self-government. 
The  conflicting  forces  needed  for  the  self-go- 
t<erniii(/  work  of  a  country  no  longer  exist  in 
France.  Their  irrepressible  existence  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  cause  of  the  representa- 
tive system  being  so  thoroughly  carried  out 
amongst  us;  whilst  their  power  of  resistance 
in  Austria  has  been  the  source  of  that  incom- 
patibility witli  despotism  whence  comes,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  her  salvation. 

There  are  three  leading  points  upon  which 
it  is  imperatively  requisite  that  the  British 
public  sliould  be  enlightened,  because  upon 
the  complete  knowdedge  of  them  and  their 
various'  bearings  depends  the  possible  appre- 
ciation of  Austria's  real  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  three  points  to  which  we  al- 
lude : — 

1st,  Austria  was  ready  for  public  life  when 
the  meeting  of  the  Enlarged  Reichs  HaHh 
(in  April  18G0)  paved  the  way  for  it. 

2d,  Austria  was  not  so  impatient  for 
change,  that  revolution  would  have  ensued 
had  the  Government  not  adopted  a  represent- 
ative form. 

3d,  Austria  would  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Magyars  with  comparative 
ease  had  despotism  endured,  and  had  it  been 
necessary,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
to  treat  with  the  Crown  alone. 

Anj'  political  student  examining  well  these 
'  three  points,'  will  soon  see  the  enormous 
weight  of  what  is  implied  by  them,  and  the 
importance  and  novelty  of  the  situation  they 
reveal,  if  once  their  truth  be  proved.  In  the 
process  of  proving  that  truth,  we  must  claim 
the  perfect  confidence  of  the  reader.  It  will 
be  obvious  in  a  moment,  that,  in  so  limited  a 
space  as  that  before  us,  it  must  be  a  radical 
impossibility  to  adduce  documentary  evidence 
of  every  single  assertion,   or  refute  adverse 


*We  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  oa 
Montalembert  in  the  number  of  this  Review  for_Au- 
gust  1861,  ill  which  the  impossibility  was  sliown 
in  detail  of  France  ever  having  a  reprenenintire 
government,  and  in  which  (in  that  case)  the  liarm 
of  mere  parliamentary  institutions  was  also  shown. 
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statoments  by  elaborate  arguments  sncli  as 
would  be  demanded  in  a  conit  of  law.  What 
we  propose  is,  to  relate  tacts  that  are  public- 
ly recognised  as  facts  by  many  thousands  of 
persons  not  personally  interested  in  their  ex- 
istence, or  to  designate  the  sources  whence 
we  draw  them,  and  where  it  will  bo  easy  to 
find  confirination  or  confutation  of  our  words. 
The  luhole  Inith  upon  the  subject  which  oc-, 
cupies  us  is  too  interesting  not  to  make  any 
trifling  with  it  culpable  :  to  attempt  to  adorn 
it  would  be  impolitic  and  wrong,  to  desire  to 
ignore  it  wonld  be  simply  silly.  We  want 
the  truth  only  ;  when  we  have  seized  upon 
the  smallest  end  of  that  clue,  we  shall  find 
the  way  through  the  labyrinth  sufficiently 
easy,  and  full  of  interest.  Let  us  take  fhe 
first  point,  the  proofs  of  wliich  are  by  this 
time  notorious  for  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Before  placing  under  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader  the  rapidly  repeated  proofs  of 
readiness  for  public  life  that  the  Austrian 
race  has  given  within  the  last  two  years,  we 
will  refer  to  what  is  but  little  known  at  the 
present  day, — namely,  to  certain  antecedents 
of  the  Austrian  people,  which  prove  that 
they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  those 
memories  in  the  past  which  bind  nations  to 
political  progress,  and  help  to  make  them 
look  upon  the  management  of  their  own 
aflfairs  as  a  dignified  dutv. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  to  be  found  traces  of  the  active  part 
taken  by  all  classes  in  Austria  in  the  work  of 
government.*  It  is  particularly  curious  that 
the  aim  pursued  tlu'u,  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  now,  th«  possibility  of  unity  of  adminis- 
tration, or  rather  of  co-operation  in  each  se- 
parate part  of  the  State  with  the  other  parts 
of  it,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  just  division  of  sjen- 
eral  political  rights  and  duties,  without  trench- 
ing upon  the  particular  obligations  and  privi- 
leges of  each  nationality. 

It  nmst  not  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  epoch 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above,  the 
local  significance  (if  that  expression  may  be 
allowed)  of  the  sovereign  of  Austria  was  not 
inferior  to  what  it  is  now  ;  nor  was  it  in  the 
least  impaired  by  the  higher  distinction  with 
which  it  was  incorporated.  The  '  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire'  was  a  grand  abstraction  ;  but 
the  Gcriiiaa  Umpire  was,  in  the  notions  and 
in  the  loyal  tone  of  the  people,  incarnate  in 
the  Austrian  monarch.  Whence  this  came, 
and  when  the  precise  moment  of  its  birth 
must  be  fixed,  is  a  topic  calling  for  the  nii- 

*Tho  details  of  what  we  are  about  to  state,  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Zeibig's  treatise  'on  the  Commiitee- 
Diet  of  the  Utilied  Austrian  Crowii-Lan(h^  held  in 
InHsl)ruck  iu.  lolS.^  Also,  in  Kurajaii's  'Autobio- 
g'  aphy  of  Siijiamund  Von  Herl/crstein. 


nute  research  of  the  historians  of  the  earlier 
ages;  but  of  its  existence,  no  one  who  reads 
the  Chronicles  of  Germany,  or  its  poetry,  or 
its  judicial  acts,- — no  one,  in  short,  who  in  .any 
one  shape  devotes  himself  to  discover  the 
evidences  of  German  national  life, — can  have 
the  slightest  doubt.  The  Imperial  dignity  is 
inseparable  from  the  member  of  the  Hapsbufg 
House  who  rules  over  the  aggregate  of  states 
which  were  successively  added  to  the  Arch- 
duchy proper,  and  went  to  form  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  territory.  Popular  tradition 
willed  it  so ;  and,  till  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  popular  tradition  was  somethina".  Now, 
nearly  a  centnr}'  before  Albrecht  Waldstein* 
(who  was,  in  liis  way,  no  mean  politicalor- 
ffanizer),  attempted  to  put  Austria's  practical 
power  on  a  level  with  her  traditional  power 
by  the  creation  of  a  German  armv,  the  com- 
mand of  which  should  centre  in  the  hands  of 
Austria's  Prince, — a  very  enlightened  mo- 
narch, the  Etnperor  Maximilian,  had  thought 
OT'cr,  if  not  conipletelv  thought  out,thc  many 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  a  thorough 
legal  and  political  cohesion  of  the  different 
component  parts  of  Austria,  each  with  the 
other,  and--of  the  union  of  this  state  with  the 
larger  state  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
first  Assembly  of  Deputies  of  the  various 
Austrian  dominions,  having  for  its  avowed 
and  definite  object  the  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  all  ?M  comiiion  {^  gemeinsame  t/eschaftsbe- 
handlung'),  took  place  in  the  year  1508,  at 
the  small  town  of  Milrzguschlag,  in  Styria. 
The  personal  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg  (those,  namely,  independent  of  the 
German  Empire)  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
denominated  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  :  in 
the  former  ranked  Tyrol,  Swabia,  the  Breis- 
gau,  and  the  Alsatian  provinces;  in  the  lat- 
ter were  counted  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniolc, 
and  that  track  of  priceless  land,  famous  for  all 
students  of  Austrian  annals,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, under  the  name  of  'oi  der  Eiins.]  In 
1508,.  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Depnties  of 
the  Austrian  possessions  tnet  at  Milrzguschlag. 
In  1500  (March),  those  of  Lower  Anstria  as- 
sembled at  Salzburg  ;  and  Maximilian  wisely 
enacted,  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no 
more  separate  meetings,  but  that  LT^pper  .and 
Lower  Austria  should  elect  men  representing 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  send  them 
to  one  and  the  same  town,  there  to  unite  also 
with  the  Deputies  from  the  provinces  of  Bur- 
gundy, 'in  order'  (such  are  the  terms  wherein 

*  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  tliat  the  Duke 
of  Friedliind  is  onlj-  'Wallenstein'  in  Schiller's 
writings;  his  real  name  in  history  was  Waldstein, 
which  is  borne  now  by  his  coUateral  descendants. 

f  For  an  account  of  what  are  the  capacities  and 
characteristics  of  the  population  ob-der-Enns,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  (in  this  Hcneto 
for  January  1S62)  upon  Austrian  Popular  Poetry. 
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the  Imperial  will  is  expressed)  '  to  comliinc 
together,  and  once  for  all  determine  the  best 
way  in  which  one  land  can  come  to  another's 
help.' 

In  1514  another  Assembly  w'as  held;  but 
in  the  December  and  January  of  the  years 
1517-18  was  convened  what  really  is  not  un- 
deserving the  title  of  a  ParVuimciit.  Some 
discussion  took  place  concerning  the  town  in 
which  the  great  meeting  should  be  held,  the 
Emperor  having  in  the  outset  chosen  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  one  of  Schwiibisch- 
Worth,  whilst  his  Tyrolese  lieges  implored 
him  to  fix  upon  Innsbruck.  Innsbruck  was 
the  spot  decided  upon  ;  but  the  wish  in  favour 
of  the  city  of  inferior  renown,  rests  on  a 
foundation  well  worth  alluding  to  :  Maxi- 
milian was  under  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  Imperial  German  Diet  at  Augsburg  at 
this  precise  period  ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
the  Assembly  of  the  Austrian  Parliament 
should  be  held  at  a  distance  short  enough  to 
enable  him  to  preside  personally  over  both, 
and  make  a  first  attempt  at  putting  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Assembly  into  com- 
munication. This  failed,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
and  what  was  technically  called  the  'Com- 
mittee Day'  [Ausschuss  T<n/),  was  held  in 
Innsbruck.  To  the  countries  already  men- 
tioned, as  represented  upon  this  occasion,  must 
be  added  Linz,  Goritz,  and  Istria;  thus  bring- 
ing together  into  one  political  and  legislative 
assembly  deputies  from  the  most  divergent 
portions  of  the  land, — those  from  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south.  In  all,  sixty-nine 
men  were  thus  called  together  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  to  debate  upon  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  the  largest  amount  of 
good  and  economical  administration.  This 
is,  in  a  measure,  what  we  understand  b}'  j^^b- 
lic  life.  The  particii)ation  of  the  largest 
number  in  the  work  of  government  is  em- 
phatically the  British  principle  ;  the  submis- 
sion of  the  nation  to  the  largest  amount  of 
povver  vested  in  the  hands  of  «  Government, 
is  the  continental  principle,  as  exemplified  by 
France,  Prussia,  and  some  other  nations. 
Now,  the  fact  worthy  of  remark  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is,  not  that  a  ruler  so 
wise  and  liberal  as  Maximilian  should  have 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  come  forward  and 
help  themselves  and  him,  but  that  those  sub- 
jects should  have  adeqnateh'  answered  to  that 
call,  and  should  have  been  found  ready  to 
play  their  part  in  public  life.  Any  English- 
man reading  through  such  worJ<s  as  the 
Archives  of  the  Origins  of  Anstrinn  History, 
or  as  Brandis's  History  of  the  Gentry  of  Tyrol, 
would  be  astounded  at  the  mode  in  which, 
upon  the  several  occasions  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  come  forward  and  furnish  political 
help,  these  men  of  diflerent  ranks,  pursuits, 


and  races,  honestly  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  do  their  utmost  and  their  best. 
The  '  Committee'  of  1518  debated  from  the 
22d  January  to  the  15th  of  May ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  the  latter  month,  the  decisions  to 
which  it  had  come  were  collected  together 
and  duly  registered,  and  form  to  this  day  a 
document  which  will  amply  repay  the  labour 
any  political  philosopher  may  expend  upon 
its  jierusal. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  debates  of  this  early  Austrian  Parliament ; 
but  one  glance  at  ivhat  it  was  required  to  do, 
and  Ilow  it  did  it,  will  show  what  a  fund  of 
information  is  contained  in  the  records  from 
which  we  quote  : — ■ 

Maximilian,  on  the  15th  March,  1518, 
sent  down  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
Austrian  Crov^n  Lands  a  memorial,  fully  lay- 
ing before  them  what  he  frankly  termed  '  the 
triple  needs  of  the  House  of  Austria.'  Curi- 
ously enough,  these  were  comprised  under 
the  heads  of  an  '  Eastern  question,'  an  '  Italian 
question,'  and  an  'Hungarian  question  !'  The 
first  touched  upon  the  dangers  with  which 
the  Turks  threatened  the  eastern  frontier; 
the  second  related  to  an  allowance  to  be  given 
in  money  to  such  Imperialist  families  as  emi- 
grated from  Italy  to  the  territory  of  Austria 
Proper ;  the  tliird  was  simply  one  of  those 
often  repeated  quarrels  between  the  Magyars 
and  the  Empire,  the  end  of  which  invariably 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Turks  for  help  against 
the  Srhivfib,  until  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  Infidel  rendered  an  entreaty  to  the  Sw.a- 
bian  inevitable  in  its  turn. 

What  a  deliberative  assembly  grants  to  the 
Crown  is  of  relatively  slight  importance. 
What  it  refuses  is  the  thing  to  study ;  and 
from  the  manner  of  its  refusal  instruction  is 
to  be  gained  on  the  character  and  moral 
worth  of  those  who  constitute  it.  Here  it  is 
that  the  four  months  during  which  the' sixty- 
nine  Austrian  deputies  discussed  public  affairs 
at  Innsbruck  in  the  sixteenth  century,  afford 
such  an  interesting  starting-point  for  the  an- 
nals of  Parliamentary  Austria.  As  far  as 
the  Turks  went,  they  were  unlimitedly  free- 
handed, and  proposed  to  give  the  Emperor 
whatever  sums  he  required  for  the  security  of 
the  country.  As  to  the  Italian  immigrants, 
they  would  not  hpar  of  one  farthing  of  pecu- 
niary assistance  for  them.  'These  unbidden 
gnests  must  be  graciously  got  rid  of,'  they 
say  bluntly  ;  and  as  to  the  Hungarian  diffi- 
culty, they  are  in  favour  of  'conciliation,' 
because  the}'  suggest  that  the  '  alliance  of  the 
Hnn  is  useful  against  the  Turk.'  In  reality, 
matters  turned  out  exactly  contrary  to  their 
'  suggestions,'  seeing  that  some  few  years 
later  we  have  the  Turk  overriding  the  Hun, 
and  the  Hungarian  Chancellor  meekly  com- 
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pounding  with  the  rather  harsh  authority  of 
the  Turkish  Cadis.  But  however  that  inay 
be,  in  1518  the  '  Corauiittee'  has  its  way,  and 
Emperor  and  deputies  discuss,  nay,  dispute 
even,  in  good  earnest;  the  assembly  of  Inns- 
bruck is  stubborn  enough,  and  not  a  man 
among  its  members  evinces  the  slightest  apti- 
tude for  the  part  of  a  courtier,  such  as  we  see 
them  spring  up  so  rapidly  in  most  dijlibe- 
rative  assemblies  on  the  continent. 

In  the  affairs  of  war  and  of  finance,  the  same 
characteristics  are  preserved  throughout ;  and 
though  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  serious  mis- 
understanding with  the  Crown,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  the  Crown  gets  the  better  of 
the  Parliament,  or  has  its  own  way.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Council  of  State  to  be  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  study  of 
'  Austrian  and  German  affairs,'  the  Emperor 
and  the  deputies  come  to  an  agreement ;  and 
a  body  is  created  which,  with  many  modifica- 
tions, has  endured  till  our  days,  and  in  more 
than  one  circumstance  done  good  service. 

If  our  object  were  to  note  tlie  merits  and 
defects  of  this  first  Austrian  JReichs  Rath,  we 
should  doubtless  find  numerous  short-comings 
to  record;  but  what  we  aspire  to  is  merely 
this  :  to  show  that  there  is  in  Austria  a 
natural  readiness  for  ^public  life, — a  natural 
capacity  for  freedom  ;  that  the  instinct  of 
these  Austrian  races  easily  leads  them  to  help 
in  the  work  of  governing ;  and  that  when- 
ever, even  in  less  enlightened  times,  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  they  have  given  marked  proofs  of  in- 
dependence of  character  and  of  practical  good 
sense. 

No  one  will  deny  the  plain  fact,  that  two 
centuries  later,  the  lead  in  liberalism  belonged 
amongst  the  Teutonic  races  to  Austria. 
Whilst  Frederick  the  Great  was  fashionino- 
Prussia  into  one  vast  corps  de  ff%nle,  imitating 
France  and  her  stifling  system  of  centraliza- 
tion,— governing,  in  short,  the  Prussians  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  condition  of  military  and 
bureaucratic  machines, — Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  11.  were  busied  with  the  endeavour  to 
develop  as  much  as  possible  the  native  ca- 
pacity and  strength  of  the  countries  over 
which  they  ruled.  Every  reform  initiated  by 
Joseph  n.  is  marked  by  the  wisest  and  most 
resolute  liberalism  ;  and  the  play  of  munici- 
pal institutions,  for  instance,  was  so  unfettered 
in  the  Austrian  states,  tliaf,  unless  in  our  own 
home  annals,  wo  shall  probably  find  nowhere 
such  examples  of  self-assertion,  such  real 
thongli  respectful  independence  in  the  '  sub- 
ject,' such  utter  absence  of  courticrship  or 
servility.  No  teacher  or  student  of  political 
history  can  for  a  moment  gainsay  the  fact, 
that  whilst  France  emerged  exhausted  from 


the  sanguinary  Revolution  which  her  reckless 
impatience  and  utter  incapacity  of  freedom 
had  brought  on,  and  whilst  Prussia  was  left 
by  Frederick  to  posterity  a  7ncre  copy,  a  thing 
framed  by  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  unposses- 
sed of  genuine  creative  life,  Austria  had 
gained  so  much  from  her  last  sovereigns,  the 
Empress-Queen,  Joseph  II.,  and  even  Leopold 
(whose  chief  aim  was  to  walk  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  Ids  brother's  steps),  that  she  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  our  age,  young,  active,  able- 
bodied,  and  fit  to  walk  wisely  and  steadily  on 
the  road  that  leads  from  mere  government  to 
self-government. 

But  here  comes  in  the  great,  radical,  and 
destructive  change ;  and  to  the  account  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  reign  unfortun- 
ately endured  nearly  forty  years,  must  be  laid 
the  entire  responsibility  of  all  Austria's  crinies 
of  commission  and  omission  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  We  do  not  in  these  islands 
sufficiently  recognise  the  dangers  we  have 
but  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  our  escape 
from  which  is  attributable  to  causes  connected 
with  our  insulated  position,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar physical  training  which  develops  the 
animal  man,  more  than  in  any  countrv  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  ns  honestly  look 
back  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  acknow- 
ledge that,  so  long  as  he  preserved  his  reason, 
we  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from 
over-government.  George  III.  tried  by  obsti- 
nacy and  by  cunning  to  over-govern  England, 
and  he  only  did  not  succeed  because  the  force 
of  resistance  he  met  with  was  just  a  little 
superior  (and  only  just!)  to  the  force  of  au- 
thority he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nation. 
We  can  find  no  bettor  way  of  making  the 
British  reader  throughly  understand  the  Em- 
peror Fi'ancis,  than  by  saying  that  he  was  a 
George  III.,  who  failed  to  meet  in  his  subjects 
witii  a  force  of  resistance  sufficient  to  check 
him  in  his  governing  propensities.  The  Em- 
peror governed,  and  over-governed,  and  'or- 
ganized,' as  though  he  had  been  a  French- 
man, and  made  tremendous  efforts  to  bind 
down  the  varied  aud  living  forces  of  Austria 
upon  the  stupid  I'rocrustes  bed  of  centraliza- 
tion. He  found  the  elements  of  a  free,  noble, 
independent,  but  intensely  loyal  nation  ;  he 
left  a  patient,  much-enduring,  police-ridden 
sort  of  a  '  State,' — un  grand  etat,  as  the 
French  are  so  fond  of  saying,  when  they  fool- 
ishly set  up  man's  creation  above  God's.  The 
principal  fact  to  note  in  all  this  is,  that  Aus- 
tria was  ready  for  public  life,  in  a  certain 
measure,  and  in  certain  forms,  when  the  Eni- 
yieror  Francis  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man  dignity  ;  that  prepared,  as  lior  people 
had  been,  by  the  essentially  liberalizing  reigns 
of  the  Empress  and  of  Josepli  II.,  perfect 
safety  would  have  been  combined  with  an 
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incalculable  increase  of  power,  Lad  that  peo- 
ple then  been  called  upon  to  choose  their 
representatives,  and  send  them  to  help  in  the 
vast  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
land,  and  watching  over  the  common  weal. 
To  have  neglected  to  do  this,  was  the  great 
mistake,  the  great  sin  ;  and  for  that  sin  and 
that  mistake  Anstria  has  paid  with  upwards 
of  half  a  centiy}'  of  political  helplessness  and 
all  but  universal  detestation. 

It  is  false  to  say  that  the  fault  was  M.  de 
Metternich's,  that  the  '  Metternich  system' 
was  the  root  of  the  evil,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  no 
such  thing ;  nor  was  M.  de  Metternich  the 
creator  of  any  '  system'  wliatever.  The  fault 
was  wholly  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
'  system'  was  of  his  creating.  No  man  in 
onr  days,  perhaps,  has  been  so  over-estimated 
in  all  senses  as  Prince  Metternich.  He  was 
answerable  for  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil 
laid  to  his  charge.  Prince  Metternich  was 
simplv  what  is  called  in  France  ;(?;.  homme  de 
hcaiiroup  (Vesprit,  who,  unembarrased  by  any 
inflexible  political  convictions,  or  by  any  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  his  fellow-men,  con- 
sented to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  master, 
■without  busying  himself  with  the  examination 
of  what  theij  might  lead  to  in  the  end,  and 
without  seeing  any  adequate  cause  for  con- 
fronting them  by  violent  opposition. 

A  more  short-sighted,  more  narrow-minded, 
more  heartless,  and  less  dignified  system  of 
policy  than  that  invented  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  can  hardly  be  conceived  ;  but  let 
him  bear  the  entire  blame, — for,  again  we 
say,  he  invented  it.  The  worst,  too,  of  this 
s_vstem  was,  we  repeat,  that  it  was  not  only 
uncalled  for,  but  its  precise  contrary  was  the 
one  thing  obviously  required.  Had  a  grand 
governing  genius  like  Maximilian  stood  at  the 
helm  of  German  aftairs  in  1806,  he  would, 
in  the  first  place,  have  laid  down  life  before 
he  abdicated  the  Imperial  Gorman  throne,  for 
the  'Empire'  was  so  constituted  that  it  con- 
tained the  germ  of  institutions  infinitely  more 
liberal  than  any  of  those  which  its  component 
parts  have  since  achieved  ;  but  he  would 
have  immediately  summoned  the  races  under 
his  rule  to  help  the  Crown  in  the  work  of 
government.  Francis  was  no  Maximilian, 
and  he  entered  upon  that  worst  of  all  policies, 
a  defensive  one.  He  defended  himself  against 
public  life.  In  this  waj'  was  Austria  turned 
from  what  was  her  natural  path.  The  living 
nation  was  set  aside,  and  she  was  henceforward 
ruled  and  governed,  just  as  you  might  appoint 
a  keeper  over  a  young  and  healthy  man,  in 
the  fidl  enjoyment  of  his  physical  and  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Austria  was  very  loyal,  as  we  have  said, 
and  of  a  patient  nature,  and  she  bore  all  this ; 
but  it  is  a  most  gratuitous  piece  of  bad  policy 


to  try  how  much  a  nation  will  bear.  To  live 
is  the  proper  tendency  of  communities  as  of 
men  ;  and  healthy  life  in  a  people,  as  in  an 
individual,  is  the  result  only  of  the  equili- 
brium of  the  various  component  forces. 
These  in  the  man  act  directly  ;  in  the  nation, 
indirectly  or  by  the  medium  of  representa- 
tion. Herein  lies  the  real  morality  of  the 
representative  form  of  government,  and  its 
superiority  to  all  others.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant point  to  direct  our  attention  to,  be- 
cause it  aftords  the  answei' — and  the  only 
answer — to  an  accusation  perpetually  brought 
against  the  Brftish  nation,  and  which,  if  merit- 
ed, would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  grave  of- 
fence against  the  independence  of  other  na- 
tions. We  are  accused  on  the  continent  of 
incessant  meddling  in  our  neighbours'  con- 
cerns, and  of  a  fidgety  desire  to  impose  our 
own  institutions  on  every  other  race,  whether 
that  race  be  fitted  to  them  or  not.  This  ac- 
cusation is,  we  believe,  undeserved  in  reality, 
and  has  but  a  semblance  of  foundation,  be- 
cause those  who  make  it  do  not  take  time  to 
examine  what  it  is  we  are  working  at.  What 
England  is  incessantl_v  advocating  (sometimes 
it  may  be  even  in  an  unpleasant  manner),  is 
the  possibility  of  every  other  race  enjoying 
what  she  herself  enjoys  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
benefit  of  the  principle  of  Representation  ; 
but,  well  examined,  this  is  as  if  you  expressed 
a  wish  that  such  an  individual  should  be 
healthy  instead  of  sick.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  vvith  the  identical  reproduction  of  our  own 
peculiar  forms,  or  of  our  own  particular  parlia- 
mentary habits;  and  the  sooner  we  and  our 
foreign  friends  understand  this  the  better  ;  it 
will  be  an  immense  point  gained.  Discus- 
sion upon  constitutional  or  tfwconstitutional 
government  is  a  mere  waste  of  words.  All 
governments  are  constitutional  goveruraents, 
and  an  unconstitutional  government  would 
be  simply  anarchy,  or  an  absence  of  all  in- 
stitutions whatsoever.  But  let  it  be  well 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  political 
students  :  very  few  governments  are  honestly 
and  thoroughly  representative  ;  and  lience 
comes  the  mischief  ami  the  disturbance  we 
see  all  over  the  world.  For  a  man  to  be 
healthy,  and  enjoy  all  the  life  for  which 
Providence  destined  him,  he  must  be  able  to 
rely  upon  each  and  every  part  of  his  organiza- 
tion ;  let  disease  lame  the  action  of  any  one 
part,  and  his  amount  of  health — i,  c,  of  ge- 
nuine life — is  lessened.  He  lives  imperfectly, 
if  heart,  liver,  or  lungs,  stomach,  limbs,  or 
brain,  be  in  any  way  oppressed  or  impeded. 
As  in  the  man,  so  in  the  nation  ;  impede  or 
suppress  an}'  one  single  force,  and  the  whole 
machine  must  suffer.  For  this  reason,  neither 
a  democratic  republic  nor  a  despotic  monarchy 
can  ever  bo  perfectly  representative.     !Mon- 
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tesqiiieu  saw  this  clearly  enougli  in  the  last  1 
century  ;  and  Frenchman  though  he  was,  he  | 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  forui  superior  to  all  others,  for  the. 
amount  it  affords  of  genuine  national  life, 
was  the  form  of  a  mixed  and  limited  monarchy. 
This,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  principle  ;  but  that  no  mixed  monarchy 
can  possibly  give  its  full  play  to  representative 
institutions,  unless  served  by  a  complete  imita- 
tion of  our  own — '  Crown,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons'— is  a  fallacy  and  an  illusion  that  should 
be  got  rid  of;  for  it  is,  like  all  illusions,  dan- 
gerous. That  the  sum  of  the  representation 
correspond  perfectly  to  the  sum  of  the  forces 
of  the  country  ;  that  110  one  force  be  allowed 
to  stagnate — that  is  the  important  point :  for 
if  that  be  ensured,  it  is  an  uUer  impossibility 
that  the  particular  mode  of  working  best 
suited  to  the  country  in  question  should  not 
be  found. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  this  digres- 
sion, because  without  it  we  could  not  make 
the  reader  understand  all  the  bearings  of  the 
case  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  drawing  his 
attention.  No  false  modesty  must  hinder  us 
from  saying  what  is  absolutely  true  :  of  all 
the  nations  now  in  existence.  Great  Kritain  is 
the  one  in  which,  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
causes  (too  long  even  to  glance  at),  the  largest 
number  of  conflicting  forces  are  most  ade- 
quately represented  ;  in  whichj  consequently, 
the  amount  of  public  life  is  the  strongest,  and 
the  participation  of  the  entire  community  in 
the  march  of  the  government  the  most  imme- 
diate. Furthest  from  us  stand  (for  opposite 
reasons)  the  Republic  of  the  (once)  United 
States,  the  Empire  of  France,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Prussia  ;  nearer  to  us, — that  is,  nearer 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  we  have 
achieved,  though,  perhaps,  by  different  means, 
- — stand  certain  lesser  German  states  such  as 
Bavaria  and  Wirteniberg,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  probably  Ital}',  when  she  shall  have 
thoroughlj'  constituted  herself;  but  nearest 
of  any,  in  her  natural  inborn  capacity  for 
political  representation,  stands  Austria.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  she  could  not  have 
given  the  curious  proofs  of  readiness  for  public 
life  which  she  has  afforded  on  every  occasion 
when  she  has  been  called  to  do  so.  She  has 
not  cast  away  one  of  her  resources,  but  has 
liusbanded  them  all ;  she  is  not,  like  France, 
forced  to  oiif  c-govern  by  centralization  because 
she  has  destroyed  her  aristocracy  and  divested 
the  soil  of  its  proper  significancy  and  weight ; 
neither  is  she,  like  Pi'ussia,  obliged  to  rule  by 
the  army,  because  she  has  no  rich,  and  respon- 
sible landowning  families  whereby  to  neu- 
tralize that  worst  of  plagues,  a  needy  squire- 
archy. It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have 
to  call  in  the  help  of  the  army  upon  this  or 


that  special  occasion — (all  countries  may  be 
obliged  to  do  that — and  to  yovern  by  the 
army.  The  latter  is  Prussia's  condition,  as 
present  events  are  showing.  No;  however 
neglected  (as  by  the  Emperor  Francis)  or  ill- 
employed  (as  by  some  of  his  successors),  the 
true,  native  forces  of  Austria  were  there  un- 
impaired ;  and  they  were  all  there,  ready,  as 
we  have  said,  not  impatient,  ^'or  representa- 
tion,— or,  in  other  words,  for  life. 

Now,  what  the  Emperor  Fi'aneis  gave  Aus- 
tria, was  suppression  instead  of  development, 
— silence  instead  of  expression, — death,  in 
short,  politically  speaking,  instead  of  life. 
He  shut  the  nation  up, — set  it  aside  ;  and, 
instead  of  unlocking  all  the  generous  re- 
sources of  the  land,  he  framed  a  system 
which  he  himself  undertook  to  work.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we  have  said,  the  Emperor 
was  an  undeniably  clever  man,  and,  like  most 
narrow-minded  people,  was  gifted  with  an 
obstinate  will,  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
moral  timidity,  yet  too  generally  regarded  as 
firuiness  by  the  undiscriuiinating  public.  We 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often.  Kaiser  Franz  was 
the  Austrian  George  HI.;  far  less  cunning, 
however,  than  his  Hanoverian  brother  mo- 
narch, but,  at  the  same  time,  also  less  bold. 
Fear  was  the  motive  power  of  every  govern- 
ment of  continental  Europe  fi'om'  I'/OO  till 
1848;  and  who  knows  how  much  of  what 
was  senseless  in  the  outbreak  of  that  epoch, 
— of  what  had  no  aim  or  object  whatever, — 
was  ascribable  to  this  absurd  and  humiliating 
state  of  things.  The  grand  mistake  of  near- 
ly every  government  was  the  same  :  fright- 
ened by  the  phantom  of  democracy,  they 
bent  their  whole  soul  to  the  task  of  destroy- 
ing that  one  particular  force,  instead  of  evok- 
ing other  and  opposing  forces  to  neutralize  it. 

This  was  not  possible  everywhere,  for  there 
were  countries — such  as  France,  for  instance 
— where  the  native  forces  still  endowed  with 
life  were  but  few  in  number.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible in  Austria,  wdiere  not  one  latent  princi- 
ple of  social  or  political  vitality  had  been  in- 
jured. To  any  one  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  Austria's  past,  and  been  in  any  de- 
gree familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  her  populations,  the  fatal  omissions  and 
mistakes  of  the  Emperor  Francis  seem  almost 
incredible.  The  most  superficial  insight  into 
Austrian  history  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  would  have  sliown  the  persistence  of 
the  one  never-abandoned  idea — that  of  the 
creation  of  a  consultative  and  deliberative 
body  or  asseuiblj',  by  means  of  which  national 
and  political  unity  should  be  achieved,  and 
the  various  component  classes  of  the  state  be 
gradually  led  into,  at  all  events,  indirect  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  government.  In 
no   continental   country  is    the  natural    ten- 
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dency  towards  representation  more  evident ; 
and  a  sort  of  Eeichs  Rath,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, is  for  ever  recnrring,  from  the  time  of 
Maximilian's  death  in  1519  to  tbe  reign  of 
Joseph  II.*  In  no  country  would  any  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  general  have  been  safer; 
but  it  must  also  be  said  that  no  country  has 
had  its  historical  annals  kept  so  carefully  out 
of  its  sight.  If  the  Austrian  Government 
were  to  found  what  M.  Giiizot  founded  during 
his  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
— a  collection,  namely;  of  so  many  volumes 
each  year,  drawn  from  the  different  archives 
of  the  realm,  and  priuted  nnder  the  title  of 
^Records  of  the  Oriffins  of  the  National  His- 
tory,^— it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Europe 
would  arrive  at  a  diametrically  opposite  esti- 
mate of  the  Austrian  race  from  that  which 
Las  been  accepted  hitherto  ;  but  probably  the 
people  most  of  all  surprised  by  those  revela- 
tions would  be  the  Austrians  themselves,  who 
have  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  been  iso- 
lated from  not  only  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the 
outer  political  world,  but  from  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  most  interesting  national  ante- 
cedents.! 

With  the  reign,  then,  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  we  conceive  all  the  natural  and 
tealthy  tendencies  of  the  Austrian  community 
to  have  been  brought  to  a  sudden  close.  A 
governing  system  is  then  invented  by  the 
sovereign,  which  happens  to  be  in  absolute 
opposition  to  the  national  traditions,  as  they 
had  been  slowly  but  surely  developing  thenir 
selves  for  three  centuries  under  a  succession 
of  Kaisers.  The  Imperial  German  dignity 
is  foolishly  (if  not  basely)  abdicated  ;  the 
'■Empire  of  Austria'  starts  to  life;  Francis 
applies  all  his  governing  machinery  himself; 
overlooks  everything  and  everybod}',  lets 
loose  '  administration,'  with  its  bureaucratic 
locust-swarms,  all  over  the  doomed  land, 
hushes  the  national  voice,  crushes  the  nation- 
al strength,  stifles  the  national  life  every- 
where, and,  in  his  fear-prompted  enterprise, 
displays  more  activity  than  any  ten  ordinary 
men,  doing  himself  about  ten  times  more 
work  than  any  sane  man — especially  a  sove- 
reign— ought  to  attempt.  To  help  him  in 
carrying  out  this  most  sterile  piece  of  work, 
the  Emperor  finds  an  intelligent,  docile,  and 
pleasant  instrument  in  M.  de  Metternich. 

*  Proofs  of  this  perpetual  desire  to  associate  the 
country  in  a  representative  form  with  the  Grown 
are  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  mass  of  State  do- 
cuments of  all  kinds  with  which  the  Imperial 
archives  are  crammed,  and  to  which  no  one  thinks 
of  recurring! 

f  We  are  rejoiced  to  note  in  the  Vienna  press  a 
very  general  demand  fur  the  publication  of  some 
of  these  documents.  The  official  Donau  Zeitung 
suggests  that  it  is  high  time  the  State  archives 
6hould  teach  Austria  the  great  merits  of  her  Past. 


Years  go  on,  and  that  wonderful  impos- 
ture, that  tree  without  any  root — the  revolu- 
tion of  July — springs  up  and  overshadows 
continental  Europe,  and  frightens  foolish 
sovereigns  and  would-be  statesmen  into  all 
manner  of  fresh  mistakes.  Blinder  than 
ever,  not  once  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
truth  ;  not  once,  bv  comparison  with  muti- 
lated, impotent  France,  recognising  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  country  Providence 
had  entrusted  to  his  care  ;  unawakened  by  a 
neighbour's  example  to  the  value  of  the  trea- 
sure whose  possession  made  it  so  easy  to 
escape  that  neighbour's  fate, — Francis  actu- 
ally saw  in  the  revolution  of  July  a  reason 
for  attaching  himself  more  obstinately  than 
ever  to  his  own  unpardonably  narrow  policy, 
and  the  Emperor  and  his  minister  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  wisdom. 

But,  meanwhile,  a  quiet  consciousness  of 
power  that  would  not,  and  need  not,  be  mis- 
used, was  stealing  over  the  minds  of  certain 
classes  ;  and  the  old  tendency  towards  '  Re- 
presentation'  in  some  shape  or  form  was 
beginning  to  crop  up  again  in  Austria.  It 
first  showed  signs  of  life  in  the  aristocrac}' — 
a  very  healthy  sign  ;  and  if  the  walls  of  the 
Princess  Metternich's  salon  in  Vienna  could 
speak,  how  many  a  long  conversation  would 
they  7iot  repeat,  d\iring  wdiich  the  bearers  of 
the  highest  names  in  Austria  had  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  their 
desire  for  political  importance,  for  political 
life  I 

'  Where,  out  of  England,  are  there  such 
materials  for  a  great  House  of  Lords  as  here  V 
How  often  had  those  words  struck  on  Prince 
Metternich's  ear  !  But  he  was  powerless,  and 
they  tiho  thus  spoke  well  knew  it ;  and  anx- 
ious, though  not  impatient,  they -waited  !  The 
Emperor  Francis  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand;  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  monarch  and  the  minister 
were  changed.  M.  de  Metternich  was  now 
everything,  and  even  too  obviously  so.  No 
man  is  long  subordinate  with  impunity.  M. 
de  Metternich  really  only  knew  wliat  his  mas- 
ter had  taught  him  ;  he  could  put  only  those 
teachings  in  practice.  Accordingly,  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  evoked  the  spirit  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, and  governed  Austria  nnder  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  as  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
governed  it  before.  But  there  was  an  em- 
barrassment for  M.  de  Metternich,  of  which 
too  little  notice  has  perhaps  been  taken  :  just 
as  it  was  impossible  to  suggest  reforms  to  the 
late  sovereiy^n,  so  was  it  very  awkward  to 
initiate  them  under  the  new  one.  The  au- 
thority of  Prince  Metternich  over  his  master 
was  so  obvious,  that  (in  the  then  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  Crown  to  the  country)  it  was 
difficult  for  the  minister  (who,  whatever  his 
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sliortconiiiigs  as  a  patriot,  was  the  most  loyal 
of  subjects)  to  inaugurate  changes,  of  which 
not  an  atom  of  responsibility  could  have  been 
attached  by  public  opinion  to  the  Emperor. 
The  'system'  endured  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
years;  not,  however,  without  M.  de  Metter- 
nich  hearing  incessantly  the  word  'Reform;' 
not  without  his  being  over  and  over  remind- 
ed by  his  aristocratic  friends  of  all  races, 
what  a  pity  it  was  not  to  employ  in  a  work 
of  political  regeneration  such  magnificent 
elements  as  were  contained  in  the  empire. 
Years  rolled  on,  nothing  was  done  ;  and  1848 
took  continential  Europe  by  surprise ! 

That  there  had  been  a  tremendoi;s  mistake 
somewhere,  stared  every  one  in  the  face;  but 
what  it  positively  was,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  understood,  even  in  the  moment 
of  its  recognition.  The  old  fright  of  '  de- 
mocracy' possessed  governments  and  princes, 
whereas  in  Austria,  at  all  events,  '  demo- 
cracy,' as  a  principle,  had  no  roots  wdiatever ; 
and  to  overawe  the  very  few  Austrians  wlio 
Lad  any  share  in  the  Vienna  disturbances  of 
'48,  scarcely  a  battalion  of  pompiers  would 
have  been  required.  We  are  speaking  now 
of  the  Empire  of  Austria  exclusive  of  Hun- 
gary— of  what  the  consequences  of  1848  were 
amongst  the  Hungarians  we  will  treat  later — 
and  we  state  as  a  fact,  perfectly  notorious 
now,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  excesses 
committed  exclusively  by  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  Frenchmen,  the  so-called  '  Ilevolution  ' 
in  Vienna  was  a  childish  matter,  incompara- 
bly less  serious  than  the  Reform  riots  of  1832 
in  England.  But  that  happened  which  was 
inevitable  in  such  a  case.  The  Government, 
which,  from  fear  of  '  the  wolf,'  had  gone  on 
senselessly  and  uselessly  keeping  down  the 
nation  for  so  long  a  number  of  years,  be- 
lieved in  the  very  first  cry  of  '  the  wolf,'  and 
ran  away  as  hard  as  it  could. 

In  this  sudden  crisis,  however,  let  justice 
be  done  in  one  respect ;  all  behaved  well,  as 
far  as  self-sacrifice  went.  When  the  short 
storm  had  blown  over,  there  was  no  trouble 
in  finding  people  ready  to  give  up  this  or  that. 
Every  man  was  ready  to  give  up  everything. 
The  question  was,  where  to  find  the  men 
ready  to  assume  responsibility.  Two  men 
assumed  it  resolutely — the  young  Emperor, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  I'rince  Schwarzen- 
bcrg.  It  was  settled  that  there  was  to  be  a 
'  change  of  system  ; '  and  there  lay  the  harm 
at  the  very  outset.  A  change  there  was  to 
be, — yes!  but  a  '■system,^  alas!  still.  And 
why  a  '  system  ? '  Where  were  all  Austria's 
living  and  conflicting  forces  ?  No  one  thouyhi 
of  them.  Felix  Schwarzenberg's  mistake  was 
ail  but  as  bad  a  one  as  the  Emperor  Francis's 
had  been.  He,  too,  believed  firudy  in  '  de- 
mocracy ; '    and,   just    as  Kaiser  Franz   had 


tried  to  repress  it,  he  tried  to  organize  it, 
and  take  it  into  his  counsels.  Fear  had  no 
part  in  Felix  Schwarzenberg's  plans,  but 
neither  had  large-mindedncss  or  generosity, 
■ — two  qualities  without  which  states  may  be 
oryamzcd,  but  men  cannot  be  fashioned  to 
the  work  of  self-government.  Schwarzen- 
berg's '  sj'stem '  was  as  one-sided  and  conven- 
tional as  that  of  Francis  bad  been.  He  took 
France  for  his  model,  and  over-organized, 
over-centralized,  over-governed  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  believed  himself  a  '■LiheraV  be- 
cause he  deprived  the  aristocratic  and  local 
element  of  its  free  play,  and  subjected  it  to 
the  sway  of  the  democratic  bureaucracy. 
Schwarzenberg  had  visions  of  a  yreat  State  ; 
and  the  man  himself  was  so  bold,  so  convin- 
ced, so  devoted  to  his  idea,  and  of  such  an 
irresistible  will,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  made  Austria  the  gi'eat  Slate 
he  dreamt  of;  but  the  'young,  free,  strong, 
regenerated  Austria,'  of  which  the  political 
workers  of  the  present  day  dream  so  fondly, 
would  probably  never  more  have  been  heard 
of.  Like  Richelieu,  Schwarzenberg's  great 
failure  was  his  death.  He  left  unfinished  a 
work  whereof  he  alone  was  the  vital  princi- 
ple :  with  his  breath  had  fled  the  soul  of  the 
work ;  it  was  dead  from  the  hour  of  Schwar- 
zenberg's death  to  the  hour  when  Count  Rech- 
berg  was  called  from  Frankfort  to  Vienna. 
That  is,  for  a  space  of  six  years,  the  most  in- 
capable of  ministers,  under  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  monarchs,  were  employed  in  the 
most  insane  of  undertakings, — in  the  endea- 
vour to  galvanise  a  corj)se. 

When  Schwarzenberg  entered  upon  his 
governing  career,  he  begged  of  JI.  de  Met- 
ternich  to  'help  him  with  his  experience.' 
The  answer  is  worth  attention,  foi'  its  depth 
comes  from  its  truth.  '  I  have  no  experience 
that  can  help  you,'  said  the  Arch-Chancellor, 
'  for  /  do  not  understand  wdiat  you  are  about 
to  attempt.  Had  I  thought  your  "  system  " 
the  right  one,  I  should  not  have  left  it  to  you 
to  establish;  but  you  who  believe  in  it  will 
work  it  best  without  my  help,  who  do  not 
even  understand  it.' 

And  this  was  the  condition  of  too  many 
others  who  lacked  M.  de  Metternich's  frank- 
ness to  avow  it.  Thus  Schwarzenberg's  'sys- 
tem' was,  after  its  inventor's  death,  entrusted 
to  the  worst  hands  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined :  to  Bach,  the  narrowest,  most  bigoted 
of  French  revolutionary  centralizers  ;  and  to 
Count  Buol,  the  amount  of  whose  sheer  in- 
capucity  was  such,  that,  whatever  his  other 
faults,  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  meiged 
in  this  one.  These  two  men  slipjied  and 
diiftcd  about  as  helpless  as  untaught  skaters 
on  polished  ice,  and  were  only  saved  from 
destruction   by  three   things :    1st,   By    the 
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memory  of  Scliwnrzcnlierg,  and  the  vepnta- 
tion  for  power  witli  which  he  had  surroimded 
Austria  ;  2d,  By  the  maintenance  of  the  sta- 
tus quo  in  Central  Europe  (in  spite  of  the 
Crimean  war)  ;  and  3d,  By  the  genius  of 
Bruclc,  and  the  enonnons  development  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  he  was  every  day  achieving 
for  the  empire. 

The  day  came  when  the  Buol  and  Bach 
ministry  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It 
fell.  Of  the  manner  of  its  fall  we  will  treat 
when  engaged  in  proving  our  second 
point  ;  for  the  present  we  are  trying  to  show 
that  the  Austrian  people  were  '  ready  for  pub- 
lic life  when  its  avenues  were  opened  to 
them.'  Even  so  cursory  a  glance  as  we  have 
been  able  to  throw  over  the  past,  will  show 
that  for  fifty-three  years  (froin  180610  1859) 
there  were  but  few  chances  aflForded  to  the 
Austrian  community  of  participating  in  the 
work  of  government ;  whereas  the  tenden- 
cies of  previous  centuries,  fostered  by  a  long 
succession  of  sovereigns,  had  invaribly  point- 
ed towards  a  larger  measure  of  possible  re- 
presento.tio7i. 

In  April  1860,  a  summons  went  forth,  call- 
ing upon  a  certain  number  of  Austrians,  of 
various  classes  and  professions,  and  of  all 
nationalities,  to  come  to  Vienna  and  help  the 
Crown  in  its  desire  to  develop  more  largely 
the  forces  of  the  empire.  To  any  impartial 
student  of  history,  this  measure  was  one  of 
intense  interest,  for  it  was  a  step  in  the  riglit 
road.  It  was  the  link  put  once  more  into 
the  chain  of  real,  genuine  national  tradition. 
If  bnt  sincerely  preserved  in,  any  and  every 
good,  liowever  great,  mir/ht  come  of  it ;  and 
nothing  save  good  come  of  it.  The  men  are 
not  wanting,  who,  the  moment  they  read  the 
act  of  convocation  of  the  Enlarr/ecl  Reichs 
Rath  of  April  '60,  said  Austria  bad  now 
virtually  'got  representative  institutions,' 
and  who,  wlien  questioned  by  foreio-ners  as  to 
bow  they  couli.l  possibly  predict  such  a  result, 
replied,  with  smiling  security,  that  '  no  pow- 
er on  earth  could  henceforth  prevent  it,'  for 
that  those  'inborn  forces  were  now  called 
into  play,  from  which  representation  onl)', 
and  nothing  else,  could  flow.'  To  use  a 
homely  comparison,  Austria  had  at  last  sown 
her  acorn.  A  pine-apple  is  a  much  finer 
thing  to  look  at  than  an  acorn  ;  but  plant  it 
ever  so  much  in  the  soil,  and  it  will  produce 
no  oak,  but  only  rot  away  into  corruption. 
Austria  had  been  pine-apple  sowing  for  half 
a  century,  and  we  have  seen  what  came  of  it. 
In  April  1860,  she  put  a  real  acorn  into  the 
ground;  and  where  she  did  so,  there  now 
stands  a  young  oak-sapling, — very  young, 
very  tender  yet,  but  it  !san  oak,  and  nothing 
else;  and  as  the  soil  it  springs  from  is  a  rich 
one,  and  the  climate  it  grows  in  has   been 


propitious,  the  growth  of  tbe  young  sapling 
has  been  already  remarkable  for  altitude  and 
strength. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  first  question  in 
April  '60  was  necessarily  'sincerity.'  Was 
the  Government,  was  the  Emperor  sincere? 
For  those  who  knew  the  Emperor  and  Count 
Recliberg  j>ersonally,  this  question  never  once 
arose,  or  could  arise.  Both  had  their  ene- 
mies and  their  detractors ;  but  tbe  notion 
that  cither  would  put  his  name  to  a  measure 
with  the  deliberate  intention  not  to  fulfil  it 
honestly,  did  not  enter  into  any  one's  mind  in 
Austria.  We,  however,  are  not  writing  for 
Francis  Joseph's  or  M.  de  Rechberg's  friends; 
on  the  contrary,  wo  are  stating  facts  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
them.  Well,  then,  we  again  say,  that  for 
any  one  familiar  with  the  component  ele- 
ments of  Austria,  it  became  at  once  evident, 
that  if  the  Reichs  Rath  of  1860  were  allow- 
ed to  f/o  its  oivn  way,  such  a  mass  of  conflict- 
ing forces  would  be  let  loose  as  would  quickly 
make  everything  impossible  except  represen- 
tative institutions.  A  few  weeks  justified 
these  previsions  ;  and  long  before  the  decree 
of  the  20th  October,  it  was  clear  to  those 
who,  with  the  slightest  political  foresight,  ■ 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Reichs  Rath, 
that  a  '  new  era'  had  indeed  dawned.  '  Sys- 
tems' were  done  away  with  at  last;  tlicre 
was  public  life,  there  were  public  men,  and 
men  who  took  to  their  work,  liked  it,  and 
were  fitted  for  it.  This  being  the  case,  the 
Government  could  onl}'  do  one  of  two  things  : 
cither  honestl}'  perform  the  limited,  though 
not  unimportant,  part  which  belongs  to  it  of 
right  where  representative  institutions  reign  ; 
or  wantonh'  appeal  to  revolution  and  civil 
war  by  a  military  coup  d''etat,  and  blow  up 
the  wdiole  edifice,  burying  itself  in  the  ruins. 
There  was  positively  no  other  choice.  Every 
possible  advantage  was  on  the  one  side,  and 
utter  ruin  was  on  the  other;  so  that  to  ac- 
cuse the  Emperor  and  the  ministry  of  '  in- 
sincerity,' was  to  accuse  them  of  worse  than 
madness, — of  downright  idiocy. 

The  chief  mistake  made  by  those  who 
have  written  upon  '  constitutional  Austria,'  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it,  consists  in  the  im- 
moderate stress  they  lay  upon  the  action  of 
the  Crown.  In  reality,  the  Crown  has  taken. 
the  lead  far  less  than  is  supposed  ;  and  the 
principle  of  the  participation  of  the  country 
in  the  governing  work  once  admitted,  the 
Government  has  shovpn  itself  neither  obtrusive 
nor  predominant,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
sanctioned  far  more  than  it  has  '■  grant eeV  It 
is  precisely  this  which  make  the  real  friends 
of  Austria  so  hopeful.  Taking  England  and 
France  as  the  completest  types,  the  one  of 
over-government,  the    other   of    self-govern- 
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mcnt,  it  is  diiEcult  to  conceive  anytbing  more 
un-Frencli  than  the  conJuct  of  botli  Govern- 
ment and  national  Representatives  in  Austria 
for  the  hist  two  3-cars.  From  the  moment 
the  men  meet  together  wlio  are  to  devise  the 
means  of  '  doing  the  best'  for  the  country, 
they  earnestly  set  to  work  at  real  business, 
without  giving  one  thought  at  selfglorifica- 
tion  or  display.  They  debate,  they  don't  hold 
forth.  There  is  no  fine  talking,  nor  does  any 
one  prance  off  upon  an  '  idea,'  as  is  the  cus- 
tom so  dear  to  the  Gaul ;  but  what  they  want, 
or  believe  they  want,  they  get;  and  this  is  a 
point  not  to  be  overlooked.  So  profound  is 
the  iu::pression  produced  on  those  who  follow 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  Eeichsliath,  that 
a  man  whom  assuredly  no  one  will  accuse  of 
being  a  partial  witness, — Count  d'ilausson- 
ville, — a  '  Liberal,'  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
a  decided  anti-Austrian,  writes  in  December 
1860,  'I  would  only  wish  my  countrymen  to 
speak  as  they  speak  in  Vienna.  I  would 
wish  them  to  study  the  debates  in  the  Reichs 
Rath.'*  And  M.  d'Haussonville  was  right; 
but  a  Frenchman  studying  the  debates  in 
question  could  only  learn  thereby  to  measure 
the  value  of  all  France  has  irreparably  lost. 
A  British  member  of  Parliament  would  be  a 
better  judge. 

The  Reichs  Rath  of  ISGO  was  a  prelimi- 
nary one.  Its  work — let  this  be  well  remem- 
bered— was  that  of  reawakening  public  life 
in  Austria.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  Constitu- 
tive Assembl}^,  as  has  been  too  lightly  sup- 
posed ;  it  was  an  Assembly  whose  ofSce  it 
was  to  decide  whether  it  would  not  be  right 
to  restore  the  country,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
to  itself.  It  is  necessary  the  British  reader 
should  seize  this  point,  for  all  that  has  taken 
place  later  is  its  direct  consequence.  The 
Enlarged  Reichs  Eath  (April  ISGO)  was  in 
quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  purely  representa- 
tive !  There  were, at  all  e\ents,  men  of  every 
race, — Austrians,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Transylvanians,  Tyrolese, — in  short, 
deputies  from  every  province.  There  were 
men  of  every  class,  from  nobles  down  to 
tradesmen,  and  of  every  profession, — ^priests, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  and  savans.  AVhatever  may 
Lave  occurred  later,  the  direct  results  of  the 
early  Reichs  Rath  cannot  be  destroy-ed,  and 
must  not  be  undervalued  ;  they  were  these  : 
1st,  The  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  sundry  de- 
tails that  might  seem  to  prove  the  reverse, 
there  was  a  whole  (ein  yamcs,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say),  called  Austria;  and  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  mere  local  interests,  there  were  great 
political  and  national  interests  which  all  felt 
must  be  served.f     2d,  That  there  was  a  sufli- 

*  Painplilet  on  the  Right  of  Petition,  by  Count 
d'HauasoMviUe.    Paris,  Dec.  ISIJO. 

f  'Slyritt  is  my  home,  Austria  my  country,'  said 


eicntly  small  amount  of  class  antipathies  to 
make  the  work  of  internal  cohesion  possible, 
without,  as  in  France,  striking  on  the  break- 
ers of  democratic  arrogance  or  aristocratic 
vanity.  3d,  That  there  was  a  visible  capacity 
for  business  in  all  ranks. 

The  promises  made  by  the  preliminary 
Reichs  Rath  were  fulfilled  by  the  Reichs  Rath 
or  Parliament  of  May  1861,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed the  mere  readiness  of  the  country  for 
public  life,  which  is  all  we  have  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  at  this  moment.  Everywhere 
the  electors  of  the  first  degree  crowded  to 
the  places  where  the  electors  absolute  [i.e., 
those  who  were  to  name  the  actual  members 
of  Parliament)  were  to  be  chosen.  There 
was  no  lack  of  electors,  or  of  those  desirous 
to  represent.  No  one  held  back ;  no  one 
seemed  to  think  public  life  a  thing  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Public  life  was 
every  man's  business,  and  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  the  land  lived.  This  is 
the  one  great  fact, — let  no  one  depreciate  its 
value,  —  disagreements,  dissensions,  quarrels, 
nay,  civil  war  even,  all  these  are  minor  evils 
compared  to  the  indifference  to  public  life. 
Of  this  evil  Austria  showed  no  sign  ;  and 
here  is  the  one  undeniable  proof  of  her 
health  and  strength.  Magyars  sulked  and 
swore,  Croats  protested,  Roumaus  complained, 
democrats  and  feudalists  abused  each  other, 
unionists  and  separatists  wei'e  furiously  wroth  ; 
but  there  was  life  everywhere  :  never  mind 
how  hostile  they  were  ;  they  lived,  and  liked 
the  bustle  and  din  of  public  life.  Better  any 
number  of  broken  beads  in  a  contest  between 
factions,  than  the  tame  submission  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  '  State'  to  step  in 
and  do  the  work  people  should  do  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Parliament  of  May  1861  called  to- 
gether all  the  forces  of  the  nation.  All  did 
not  choose  to  come,  but  none  were  left  out ; 
and  of  those  who  did  come,  all  ivorked — 
worked  hard,  did  their  utmost,  did  their  best; 
and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Austria  may  be 
challenged  to  adduce,  from  May  1861  to 
August  1862  (a  period  of  sixteen  months' 
continuous  sitting),  one  sinyle  proof  of  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  of  servility  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament. 
Surely  this  is  something,  and  may  bespeak 
the  attention  of  the  freest  and  proudest  na- 
tion upon  earth. 

Of  course  we  cannot  attempt  to  note  down 
every  instance  in  which  the  newly  convoked 


a  deputy  in  the  midst  of  universal  applause.  'We 
all  desire  a  united  empire,'  said  Count  Sze^sen. 
'  Marriages  and  interests  of  fortune,'  said  Count 
Nostitz,  a  Boliemian,  '  have  cast  a  net  round  all  th« 
various  lands  uf  the  empire,  which  they  cannot 
break  through.' 
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Parliament  of  Austria  gave  vinmistakeable 
evidence  of  public  spirit  and  independence  ; 
but  we  can  refer  the  reader  to  documents 
■which  lie  open  to  every  man's  eye,  and  from 
Vifhich  any  man  who  wishes  to  gainsay  our 
assertions  may  go  and  seek  the  foundations 
of  liis  denial.  That  he  will  foul  none,  how- 
ever, we  also  assert. 

If  the  Austrian  Government  wishes  for 
ever  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  fitness 
of  Austria  for  representative  institutions,  and 
of  the  readiness  of  her  people  for  public  life, 
let  them  at  once  cause  a  French  and  English 
translation  of  every  debate  in  the  '  Reichs 
Rath'  to  be  published,  and  let  them  sow  the 
collection  broadcast  over  Europe.  The  men 
who  read  those  debates  will  never  again  ask 
whether  the  Austrians  were  ripe  for  parlia- 
mentary work,  or  whether  they  knew  what 
to  do  with  freedom. 

Let  it  be  well  noted,  we  have  as  yet  said 
but  little  of  the  Govejairaent  itself,  of  its 
merits  or  mistakes ;  we  have  simply  attempt- 
ed to  show  what  is  the  political  worth,  and 
what  the  capacity  for  liberty,  of  those  who 
hope  one  day  to  take  rank  in  Europe  as  the 
Austrian  nation.  We  thought  it  most  im- 
portant that  ignorance  should  be  thoroughly 
dispelled  on  this  point,  and  that  the  truth 
should  be  known  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
readiness  of  Austria  for  public  life. 

We  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  character- 
istios  of  the  Parliament  of  '61  ;  challenging 
any  sceptic  to  refer  to  the  source  we  ourselves 
draw  from  (the  official  I'eports  of  the  debates), 
and  adduce  one  proof  of  our  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  their  value. 

A  greater  number  of  classes  are  represented 
in  the  present  Reichs  Rath  than  in  the  pre- 
liminary one,  though  fewer  races  are  present. 
In  the  portions  of  the  territory  that  have  sent 
deputies  to  Vienna,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
force  is  left  unrepresented.  The  nobility,  the 
army,  the  clergy,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the 
peasantry,  all  have  their  voice  ;  as  have  all 
sects,  whether  Protestants,  Catholics,  Greeks, 
or  Jews.  Wealth,  wdiether  in  soil  or  in  coin, 
trade,  commerce,  industry,  learning,  personal 
distinction, — each  lias  champions  of  its  rights. 
This  of  itself  gives  an  importance  to  such  an 
assembly  which  no  one  can  dream  of  setting 
aside.  There  has  been  no  '  brilliant  speak- 
ing' in  Vienna,  though  often  the  earnestness 
with  which  a  matter  of  mere  detail  (a  mat- 
ter of  'business')  has  been  treated  has  led  to 
incontestable  eloquence.  There  has  been  a 
total  absence  of  all '  clap-trap'  in  both  Houses, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  abstinence 
from  'exciting'  topics.  For  one  debate  upon 
an  abstract  theory  or  principle,  or  upon  even 
a  general  'line  of  policy' — subjects  which 
usually  exercise  such  irresistible   sway  over 


the  minds  of  foreign  orators — there  have 
been  in  Vieima  at  least  fifty  discussions  upon 
special  legislation,  or  upon  something  quite 
homely  and  matter  of  fact,  but  very  practical ; 
upon  the  inviolability  of  letters ;  or  upon 
State  guarantees  to  companies,  or  upon  re- 
forms in  criminal  procedure. 

'You  must  have  had  a  wearisome  evening 
of  it,  with  our  tiresome  "  Thames  Enibank- 
vienV  yesterday,'  said  an  English  M.  P., 
during  last  session,  to  one  of  the  loading 
politicians  of  Hungary:  'Ah!'  replied  the 
latter,  with  a  sad  look, '  woukl  that  I  had  had 
all  the  wild  heads  in  Pesth  around  me  ;  it  is 
only  when,  instead  of  declaiming  about 
"ideas,"  people  enter  thus  practically  into 
tlie  minute  business  of  everv-day  public  life, 
that  they  are  capable  of  self-government !' 
During  her  sixteen  months  of  parliamentary 
experience,  Austria  has  already  had  many  a 
^  Thajnes  Embctnkmeiit''^li\\\,  and  has  never 
scorned  the  work,  but  tackled  to  it  in  good- 
humoured  earnestness. 

P>ut  the  chief  result  of  all  has  been,  that 
although  more  than  once  the  Lower  House 
has  initiated  a  measure  or  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  the  Crown  and  the  Ministry  did 
not  wish  for,  and  the  tapper  House  seemed 
inclined  at  first  to  resent,  the  measure  has 
slowhj,  and  by  dint  of  mutual  concessions, 
and  unfailing  good  temper  on  all  sides,  been 
carried  in  the  end,  without  a  popular  right 
being  sacrificed  or  a  legitimate  prerogative 
infringed.  A  disposition  to  'make  the  best' 
of  things  is  visible  in  Austria  ;  and  the  de- 
bates on  the  budget  (in  the  House  or  in  com- 
mittees), which  are  those  in  which  the  greatest 
ditference  of  opinion  has  shown  itself  as  yet, 
prove  how,  in  the  long  run,  all  branches  of 
the  Legislature  understand  that  homely  task 
of  'rubbing  on  together' — the  real  secret  of 
the  success  of  what  are  commonly  called 
'constitutional'  goverimients,  wherever  they 
do  succeed. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  space  allotted  to 
US,  we  have  tried  to  establish  what  seems  to 
our  mind  the  most  important  fact  of  all — the 
readiness  of  the  Austrians  for  the  duties  of 
public  life.  We  have  also  tried  to  show  what 
reasons  prevented  their  attaining  to  an  earlier 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  We  will  now 
look  into  the  mode  in  which  they  did  obtain 
those  which  they  are  at  present  busy  in  work- 
ing out. 

We  have  said  that  fear  of  revolution  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  outbreak  of  Fe- 
bruarj' and  March  1848  was  to  send  M.  de 
iletternich  to  live  for  a  time  in  England.  He 
returned  to  Austria  some  years  later,  in  many 
respects  an  altered  man.  We  have  shown 
tlie    injustice  of   making  M.   de  Metternich 
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over-answerable  for  either  the  good  or  tlie 
evil  done  under  the   reign   of  Kaiser  Franz ; 
■we  have  never  denied  the  late  Arch-Chancel- 
lor's sagacit}^     England   revealed  to  him  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  '  Ri-prescntcUion;' 
and  he   left  this  country,  convinced  that,  as 
we  practice  it,  the  safest  of  all  governments 
is   a   representative   one.     He  carried    away 
from  England  a   deeper  antipathy  than  ever 
to    French    centralization,    and    returned   to 
Vienna  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  dan- 
ger  of  tbe  Schwarzenberg  '  system.'     M.  de 
Metternich    was    thoroughly  disinterested  in 
the  whole  question,  for  the  exercise  of  power 
■was  gone  from  him  for  ever  ;  but  he  had  seen 
how    a    great  country  defends   itself  against 
revolutio'ii  by  the  free  play  of  all  its  compo- 
nent and  conflicting  forces.     When  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  Austria,  he  could  not 
help   being   struck  by  the   large    amount  of 
waste  force  he  saw  on  every  side  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  \Yhe- 
ther  for  the  last  half  century  Austria  had  had 
politically  fair  play  ?    The  last  years  of  I'rince 
Metternich's  life  are  those  which  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  his 
extreme  old  age  helps,  in  a  slight  degree,  to 
redeem  the  errors  of  an  earlier  period,  when 
he  was  too  lightly  the  accomplice   of  weak- 
ness and  wrong.     All  was  quiet  in  Austria — 
remarkably  quiet;    and    much   mateiial  im- 
provement was  due  to  the  eftbrts  of  the  State. 
Koads    were   made,   schools    were    founded, 
towns  were  cleaned  and  beautified  ;   a  great 
deal  teas  done,  but  the  nation   did  not  do  it. 
The   nation    was   still    asleep.     The    public 
■wealth    was     increasing     enormously ;     but 
wealth  was  still  inactive  as  ever.     There  was 
stagnation  everywhere  ;  and  stagnation  is  not 
life"     Every  one  who  thought  at  all  in  Aus- 
tria, tho\iglit  of   how  Austria  was  to  be  so 
animated,  as  that  all  her  many  forces  should 
be  called  into  play.    M.  de  Metternich,  to  his 
credit,   thought    of  this   incessantly ;    and   it 
was  the  subject  of  his  constant  conversations 
with  the  young  Emperor.     One  great  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  some  change  was,  that  the 
incapacity  of  the  existing  ministry  was  noto- 
rious.    The  Bach  and  Buol  combination  was 
an  obvious  impossibility.     Anything  must  be 
better,     liut  yet,  Austria  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  quiescence.     She  was  extremely  pro- 
sperous ;  and  with  such  a  finance  minister  as 
M.  de  Bruck,  every  hope  for  the  future  was 
legitimate  :  besides  which,  the  glory  of  the 
cainpaigns  of  '48   still   lasted    undiminished, 
and    the   shades  of  Kadetzky  and  Jellachic 
seemed  to  protect  her  from  any  possible  no- 
tion of  aggression.     Austria  was,  politically, 
in  a  state  of  trance,  but,  as  we  have  said,  pros- 
perous;  she  was  unshaken  in  her  loyalty  to 
the  reigning   Uouse,  and   she   was   intensely 


proud  of  what  she  believed  to  be  her  military 
strength.  As  examples  of  this,  we  will  quote 
the  very  humble  petition  of  the  Hungarians 
in  18o7,*  praying  for  the  smallest  portion 
possilile  of  political  activity  ;  and  we  'will  re- 
fer to  the  all  but  universal  belief,  on  the  eve 
of  the  campaign  of  1859,  that  France  would 
get  worsted  in  her  attempt  against  the  rule  of 
the  Austrians  in  Italy.  The  notion  we  our- 
selves had  in  Great  Britain  in  1859, that  Louis 
Napoleon  would  find  the  Austrian  armies  too 
much  for  him,  proves  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion. We  hated  Austria  for  what  we  regard- 
ed as  her  despotism,  but  we  believed  her  mi- 
litary power  to  be  very  great,  and  we  hoped 
she  was  going  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ambitious 
intrigues  of  France.  If  foreigners  held  this 
opinion,  how  much  easier  is  it  to  understand 
the  national  confidence  of  the  Austrians 
themselves. 

In  the  spring  of  '58  Prince  Metternich 
died,  leaving  Francts  Joseph  strongly  imbued 
with  admiration  of  British  institutions,  and 
having  recommended  strenuously  to  him,  as 
the  man  best  qualified  to  adapt  them  to  Aus- 
tria, Count  Rechherg,  then  Bresidont  of  the 
Bund  at  Frankfort.  IMost  luckily,  that,  for 
which  M.  de  Metternich  had  enlisted  the  Em- 
peror's sympathy,  was  rather  a  general  ten- 
dency than  a  definite  system.  No  'system' 
had  been  built  up,  and  what  was  held  possi- 
ble, was,  on  the  contrary,  a  recurrence  to  tra- 
dition. It  was  thought  advisable  that  the 
country  should  once  more  become  interested 
in  its  own  destinies,  and  should  play  a  part  in 
its  own  affairs.  There  were  the  old  provin- 
cial diets  or  landlays — why  not  make  them 
the  agents  of  political  regeneration,  and 
through  them  arrive  at  a  due  amount  of  re- 
presentation ?  M.  de  Metternich  did  not 
counsel  any  '  grants'  or  sudden  innovations  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  :  he  sought  to  take  the 
basis  of  all  improvement  in  the  past ;  and 
when  he  died,  it  was  discovered  that  the  very 
last  subject  of  his  studies  had  been  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Emperor. 

M.  de  Metternich's  death  brought  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  immediate  completion  of  any 
plans  of  reform ;  but  the  Emperor  made 
them  the  subject  of  his  frequent  studies,  and 
at  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  war — in  May  1859 
— he  replaced  Count  Buol  by  Count  Eech- 
berg,  imparting  to  the  latter  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  nation  for  a 
larger  participation  in  the  business  of  public 
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life.  Yet  still  no  '  system' was  devised.  Just 
the  reverse.  Had  a  system  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Crown,  we  should  never  have 
beard  the  bitter  complaints  (made  by  oppo- 
site parties)  of  the  '  20th  of  October'  and  the 
'  26tii  of  February  ;'  there  would  have  been 
no  hesitation,  no  apparent  contradiction. 
Short-sighted  partisans  cry  out,  '  Why  not 
have  given  at  once  what  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  ?  Why  hesitate  at  all  ?'  The 
Government  had  a  full  right  to  answer  :  '  Be- 
cause I  had  not  "  made  up  my  mind,"  but 
gave  by  degrees  that  which  the  country 
seemed  to  want.'  And  here  is  the  real  merit 
of  the  whole,  and  that  of  which  people  in 
Great  Britain  would  appear  far  too  ignorant. 
There  was  no  ^ parti  jnis''  in  Francis  Joseph 
or  in  Count  Rechberg.  They  had  not  re- 
solved on  imposing  any  particular  form  of 
Government  on  Austria  ;  they  had  only  re- 
solved that  Austria  should  be  called  upon  to 
help  in  discovering  what  kind  of  Government 
she  would  desire;  and  the  successi\'c  \for?)is' 
of  the  20th  October  and  the  26th  February 
correspond  merely  to  different  and  successive 
(not  divergent)  phases  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  the  pi'oduee  of  events,  not  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  they  are  interesting* 
to  the  British  public. 

In  the  second  week  of  May  1859 — we  re- 
peat it — Count  Kechberg  became  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  Austria,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  forces  of  the  country  were  to  be  in 
some  manner  called  into  play,  and  that  the 
'  systems'  of  former  days  (Metternich  system, 
Schwarzenberg  system,  etc.)  were  to  be  set 

*  As  a  proof  of  tliia  stands  forth  conspicuously 
the  magnificent  speech  of  Count  George  Maihith  to 
the  Diet  at  Pe.-tli  (in  August  18G1).  'There  can 
be  no  doubt,'  said  Mailath,  'that  the  decree  of  the 
20th  October  was  a  uiost  sincere  proposal  of  conci- 
liation to  Hungary.  '  It  ought,  1  say  it  loudly,  to 
have  been  met,  on  our  side,  by  the  same  sincere 
desire.  It  was  not  so.  It  was  met  by  an  organ- 
ized resistance,  which  the  concessions  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  alone  made  possible.  ...  It 
was  the  wa}'  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  we  receiv- 
ed the  decree  of  the  2*>th  October,  and  the  way  in 
which,  on  the  other,  tlie  Slavo-German  countries 
rejected  it  (public  opinion  there  risintj  up  aqainst 
it  very  uaturallti),  it  was  all  this  that  provoked  the 
26th  of  February,  and  the  triumph  of  what  is 
termed  "  Constitutionalism"  in  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
It  is,  I  think,  quite  natural  that  the  Austrian  Mi- 
nistry should  act  on  the  tuiifying  principles  it  has 
adopted.  The  majority  of  the  Ministry  is  con- 
vinced that  on  no  other  basis  is  it  practicable  to 
found  with  any  solidity  the  power  and  the  future 
of  Austria,'  etc.  .  .  . — (2l8t  August  1S61.) 
With  the  W<ras,  of  course,  Maliath's  popularity  did 
not  gain  by  this  speech  ;  but  every  word  he  spoke 
was  strictly  true,  and,  if  life  and  health  are  spared 
him,  he  is  the  one  man  in  all  Hungary  whose  pros- 
pects of  political  power  are  the  grandest,  because, 
added  to  the  gift  uf  eloquence,  he  is  a  statesman  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
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aside.  Meanwhile  all  Austria  rushed  to  the 
war,  and  the  fondest  dreams  of  glory  were 
entertained  by  every  Austrian,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant.  In  May  1859,  no  one 
thought  of  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
empire  was  governed ;  they  only  thought 
that  the  French  were  going  to  be  beaten,  and 
that  '  Alt-(Estereich^  as  they  call  her,  was 
about  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  of  which 
they  were  already  so  proud.  They  invoked 
Radetzky,  and  repeated  the  Soldaten-Lieder 
of  Zedlitz  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  ima- 
gined by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it. 

The  Emperor  shared  in  this  feeling,  and 
believed  that  the  most  gracious  act  would  be 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  political  modi- 
fications immediately  after  the  '  victories,'  of 
which  no  one  entertained  the  slightest  doubt. 
\\  hether  this  was  a  mistake  or  not,  opinions 
are  much  divided  ;  whether  anything  would 
have  really  been  gained  by  altering  the  mode 
of  government  before  the  war,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  answer.  But  this  much  is  cer- 
tain :  till  the  war,  no  signs  whatever  of  popu- 
lar uneasiness  or  excitement,  no  revolutionary 
symptoms,  had  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
Government ;  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
war,  as  we  have  said,  every  other  subject  of 
thought  was  swallowed  up  in  the  single 
thought  of  the  war  itself. 

The  war  came — we  know  with  what  issue. 
But,  so  far  from  the  unsuccessful  close  of  the 
war  having  hastened  political  reforms,  as 
some  persons  have  supposed,  it  did  just  the 
reverse.  The  reforms,  decided  upon  in  prin- 
ciple 6c/orc  the  war,  and  destined  to  complete 
the  joy  of  a  people  flushed  with  victory,  were 
retarded  by  defeat.  The  whole  energ;^  of 
Austria  for  many  months  was  concentrated 
upon  military,  not  political,  discussion.  Men 
were  busy  with  the  almost  incredible  traits  of 
incapacity  which  had  cost  Austria  a  renown 
that  not  one  of  her  sons  had  ever  believed 
perishable.  Whether  this  minister  or  that 
should  govern,  and  whether  Diets  should  be 
convoked  or  not — none  of  these  questions 
occupied  the  Austrians.  They  were  absorbed 
by  their  anger  against  the  generals  who  had 
failed,  and  their  time  was  taken  up  in  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  'the  Marshal'  (as  Piadetzky 
was  familiarly  named),  and  in  showering 
proofs  of  admiration  upon  Benedek,  whose 
conduct  at  Solferino  had  resounded  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Rhine,  and  whom  the  popular 
instinct  pointed  out  as  the  man  who  would 
have  covered  Austria  with  glory,  had  he 
commanded  the  troops.  There  was  little  or 
no  political  feeling,  this  way  or  that,  amongst 
Austrians,  during  the  autunm  and  winter  of 
1859.  There  was  grief,  anger,  bitterness,  at 
the  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  an  agony  of 
disappointment  at  so  much  fame  betrayed. 
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By  degrees,  liowever,  what  are  termed  tlie 
'thinking  men'  of  the  country  reverted  to 
the  reforms  projected  so  long  ago,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  nothing  further  stood  in  their 
way.  But  be  it  well  remarked  at  the  same 
time,  no  pressure  from  loilhout  iiiade  them 
more  vr(/ent  at  that  particular  moment  tlian 
at  any  other. 

In  April  1800,  just  eleven  months  after  the 
Emperor  had  summoned  Count  Kechberg  to 
the  head  of  ati'airs,  it  was  determined  to  call 
upon  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
assist,  by  means  of  representation,  in  the 
work  of  government.  The  Vcrsliirkte  Iteichs 
Rath  met,  and  after  nearly  six  months'  ard- 
ent and  conscientious  debating,  in  an  as- 
sembly where  (as  we  have  already  said)  every 
nationality  and  every  class  had  a  deput}'  to 
promote  its  interests,  a  decision  was  takeu  ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  October  a  decree  was 
promulgated,  which,  whatever  else  it  did  or 
did  not  do,  at  all  events  placed  the  representa- 
tive principle  out  of  reach  of  attack,  made  it 
the  soul  of  government  in  the  future,  and  cut 
down  absolutism  by  the  root,  unless,  indeed, 
we  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  coujj  iVetat,  too 
obviously  foolish  to  be  even  alluded  to. 

With  the  particular  way  in  which  Hungary 
received  the  act  of  the  20th  October,  we  shall 
have  to  do  a  few  pages  hence,  when  treating 
of  our  third  point ;  for  the  present,  we  are 
desirous  of  showing  how  the  Austrian  Empire 
came  by  the  institutions  it  is  now  trying  to 
'  make  the  best  of.'  On  the  20th  of  October 
1860,  the  Jiepresentatire  mode  of  Gorcrnmenl 
established  itself  in  Austi'ia,  as  the  simple 
and  natural  result  of  the  prolonged  debates 
of  an  assembly,  in  which  the  various  compo- 
nenirforces  of  the  empire  had  been  very  fairly 
represented.  The  Crown  and  its  advisers 
accepted  the  position  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
Austrian  people  lived.  Great  struggles  and 
dissensions,  incessant  ups  and  downs,  vexations 
of  all  kinds,  nay,  partial  disasters  even,  might 
ensue  ;  but  that  was  henceforth  everybody's 
business.  Everybody  must  henceforth  look 
to  everything.  Austria  was  to  be  governed 
on  representative  principles. 

This  it  is,  and  this  alone,  which  makes  the 
much-disputed  act  of  the  26th  Febnuiry  not 
only  legitimate,  but  necessary.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  representation !  Whatever  the  Hunga- 
rians may  complain  of,  there  is  one  thing 
they  cannot  deny, — namely,  that  the  right  to 
try  their  strength  against  the  other  races  of 
the  empire  was  given  to  them  as  to  every  one 
else.  The  possibility  of  predominance  was 
offered  thenx:  they  did  not  choose  to  com- 
pete for  it.  Instead  of  seizing  the  atlvantagc 
open  to  thero,  they  at  once  demanded  some- 
thiug. else ;..an(;l,  disdaining  the  legal  uieaus 


of  supporting  their  own  claims  in  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Vienna,  they  began  by  clamouring 
for  a  totally  different  principle,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  avowedly  their  seces- 
sion from  the  responsibilities  of  the  remainder 
of  the  empire.  This  conduct  of  the  Hunga- 
rians decided  the  march  of  events.  Because 
the  empire  was  now  representative,  the  Hun- 
garians lost  their  first  chance  ;  for  where  re- 
presentation is  genuine,  it  is  a  perpetual 
conflict,  where  each  separate  force  fights  for 
itself  as  hard  as  it  can.  There  is  no  room 
for  abstaining.  Those  who  abstain  are  set 
aside.  You  must  be,  or  suffer.  The  Hunga- 
rians may  have  been  quite  right  to  behave  as 
tliey  did.  Upon  that  we  vouchsafe  no 
opinion.  Their  conduct  may  have  been,  for 
aught  we  know,  essentially  patriotic;  but 
that  it  was  piolitic,  no  one  can  admit :  for  no 
one  can  gainsay  the  fact,  that  in  a  conflict  of 
representative  forces,  they  only  secure  a  place 
who  battle  for  it ;  for  those  who  stay  away  no 
place  is  kept. 

After  the  20th  of  October,  what  we  would 
fain  call  the  Imperial  feeling  (as  opposed  to 
the  particularist  or  provincial  feeling),  grew 
to  formidable  proportions.  The  readiness  for 
public  life,  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  asserted  itself  in  the  Austrian  people  ; 
and  those  who  might  have  predominated  in 
their  councils,  disdaining  to  mix  with  them, 
the  Austrians  came  forwai'd,  and  showed  that 
they  would  themselves  take  power  in  hand. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  what  the 
Emperor  might  like,  or  what  his  ministers 
might  wish.  The  Crown  and  Cabinet  were 
no  longer  the  masters.  Public  opinion  had 
to  be  taken  into  account;  and  the  free  work- 
ings of  representative  institutions  reduced 
monarch  and  ministers,  i/'/icme.v/,  to  be  simply 
the  trustees  of  public  power.  Francis  Joseph 
and  Count  Kechberg  never  wavered  one  in- 
stant in  their  honesty,  but  did  what  the  full 
and  unhindered  play  of  the  new  political 
machine  required  them  to  do.  The  unre- 
strained action  of  the  representative  principle 
drove  forward  M.  de  Schmerling  to  the  front 
ranks  of  the  fight.  Ilis  proofs  of  patriotism 
and  of  courageous  devotion  had  been  given 
long  ago.  He  had  left  liis  name  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  1848,  at  Frankfort,  when  empire 
went  a-begging,  because  princes  were  un- 
worthy of  their  parts,  but  when  the  easy 
union  of  Austria  and  German  Imperialism 
had  been  obvious  to  all.  Granted  the  licichs 
Math  of  April  1860,  and  the  initiative  scorned 
by  the  Hungarians,  and  picked  up  by  the 
Austrians,  the  advent  of  M.  de  Schmerling 
to  power,  and  the  decree  of  the  26th  Febru- 
ary 1861,  are  mere  logical  sequences.  Had 
the  Hungarians  joined  with  all  the  other 
races,  and  competed  with  them  for  power,  we 
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sbould  perhaps  at  this  hour  see  an  Apponyi, 
an  Esterhazy,  or  some  other  great  jMag3-ar, 
exercising  ministerial  sway  at  Vienna,  with 
governing  institutions  differing  considerably 
from  those  we  at  present  see.  As  it  is,  the 
Austrians  took  their  place,  and  there  they 
are,  with  the  Kechberg-Schmcrling  ministry, 
thoroughly  Austrian  and  Imperial,  but  the 
direct  fruit  of  Representation,  and,  as  George 
Mailath  said  at  Pesth,  forced  to  the  policy 
that  affords  the  best  basis  whereon  to  found 
'with  solidity  the  future  of  xVnstria.' 

In  December  18G0,  M.  de  Sehmerling  be- 
came minister;  on  the  26th  February  1801, 
he  announced  to  the  electoral  bodies  throucrh- 
out  the  empire  what  they  had  to  do,  conform- 
ing their  »iorfe  of  doing  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  their  ancient  local  traditions.  The  '  Land- 
tags^ were  everywhere  convoked,  pretty  much 
as  they  would  have  been  by  Kaiser  Max  in 
1508,  it"  we  were  in  the  sixteenth  instead  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  clumsy  ma- 
chiner}'  of  old  municipalism  was  to  furnish 
representatives  of  every  latent  force  in  the 
nation,  to  go  and  uphold  that  force  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Vienna.  A  House 
of  Lords  was  created  at  the  same  time,  the 
elements  of  which  abounded  in  the  empire. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  :  M.  de  Sehmer- 
ling, in  doing  all  this,  simply  did  what  the 
force  which  had  driven  him  forwards  com- 
manded him  to  do.'  Had  he  done  anything 
else,  he  would  have  been  false  to  that  public 
opinion,  to  that  phase  of  public  life  which  ho 
was  chosen  to  represent,  ««</  lohich  the  Hun- 
garian secession  made  predominant. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  remark  that  we  are 
not  prejudging  anything ;  we  are  merelv 
slating  facts.  We  do  not  side  with  any  partv, 
but  simply  register  tlfe  name  of  the  party 
■which  has  had  the  best  of  it.  Manv  people 
in  England  may  wish  that  the  Vienna  Go- 
vernment had  come  at  once,  and  at  any  sacri- 
fice, to  a  good  understanding  with  the  Hun- 
garians— tliere  are  not  wanting  those  who 
believe  the  Emperor  of  Austria  thought  so 
too  ;  but  in  the  new  order  of  policy,  it  was 
not  sufficient  that  the  Emperor  thought  this 
or  that, — he  was  obliged  to  consider  what 
the  country  tlionght.  The  Hungarians  put 
themselves  into  a  minority,  and  the  weightier 
portion  of  the  empire — duly  represented,  and 
working  hard — carried  things  before  it.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  April  18C1,  and  whilst  the 
final  decision  of  the  provincial  Landtags  was 
not  yet  taken,  Hungary  counted  on  the  sup- 
port of  Bohemia  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  had  the 
iivo  kingdoms  gone  together,  the  position  of 
the  Crown  would  have  been  sensibly  modified, 
and  M.  de  Sehmerling  would  have  been  less 
in  the  ascendant  than  he  proved  to  bo.  But, 
at  the  last  hour,  Bohemia  adopted  the  gene- 


ral tendency  :  her  deputies  were  sent  up  to 
Vienna  ;  and  the  only  trace  left  of  the  Bohe- 
mian dissatisfaction  was  the  petulant  outburst 
of   hero  and  there  a  few  Czechs,  who  gave 
life  to  parliamentary  discussion,  by  thoroughly 
representing  their  particular  nationality,  as  it 
was  proper  and  fitting  they  should  do.     The 
same  course  was  taken  by  the  Gallicians ;  and 
early  in  May  18G1,  wdien  the  Viennese  Parlia- 
ment met,  instead  of  the  Federalist  principle, 
it  was  the  Imperialist  principle  that  triumph- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  the  Austrian  Crown  find- 
ing its  sway  disputed   by  its  chief  vassals, 
Hungary  stood  alone,  whilst  the  confederates- 
on  whom   it  had  counted  turned  aside,  and 
resolved  to  do  battle  for  their  rights  inside  the 
new  Parliament*     This   naturally  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  affairs  ;  the  Hungarian 
question  became  an  individual  one,  as  between 
the  empire  and  the  Hungarians,  instead  of  a 
question    of   principle  affecting  the  political 
form  of  existence  of  the  empire  itself     Re- 
presentative institutions  had  clearly  the  vic- 
tory ;    they    were    established,   and    in    their 
development  onh*  was  henceforth  to  be  sought 
the    key    to    every    solution.      For    the    last 
eighteen  months  the  Austrian  Parliament  has 
worked  hard,  and  done  its  best ;  and  if  the 
country  and  its  representatives  have  shirked 
no  labour,  the  Government  has  made  no  un- 
due interference.     Stormy  debates  there  have 
been    in   plenty^for   which    let  Crown    and 
Cabinet  thank  Heaven — but  there  is  not  a 
point  on  which  the  representative  principle 
has  been  eluded  ;  and  the  Rechberg-Schmer- 
ling  ministry  stands  at  the  head  of  the  affairs 
of   the  empire,   because   up  to   the    present 
hour  it  enjovs  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  the  public.     It  is  the  fruit  of  the   free 
workings  of  the  representative  system.     At 
some  later  period,  other  men  may  perhaps  re- 
present better  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  ; 
otherlnen  will  then  be  borne  irresistibly  on 
to  power  and  place.     These  may  be  '  Fede- 
rals'  or  'Ultra-Conservatives,'  or  what  not, 
but  they  will  represent  the  majority,  as  the 
present  men  do.     For  the  present,  the  strong, 
determined  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  to- 
wards   Imperialism :   the    public  will   is    set 
upon  a  '  young,  free,  strong,  nnited  Austria  ;' 
an<l  because  Reelibercr  and  Schmerlini;  both 
adequately  represent  this  idea  (whatever  their 
differences   on  minor  points  may  be),  they 
head  the  Austrian  Cabinet.     But  in  all  this 


*  We  have  not  mentioned  the  partes  adncxa  of 
Hungary — the  Slavonian  provinces,  because  it  ii 
not  yet  settled  definitively  in  v^kat  mode  they  de- 
pute. The  Government  hijs  wisely  let  this  much- 
vexed  question  rest,  and  not  as  j'et  encouraged  the 
Slavonic  populations  in  their  anti-Magyar  tend- 
encies. Tliis  is  a  component  part  of  the  'Ilunga- 
rian  question' — to  be  settled  with  it. 
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succession  of  facts  wLicb  we  Lave  tried  to  set 
as  briefly  as  possible  before  the  British  reader, 
there  is,  as  may  be  seen,  no  obedience  to 
revolution,  no  sudden  adoption  of  an  ill- 
digested  plan  (unbelieved  in  by  its  adopters) 
from  fear  of  the  terrible  '  pressure  from  with- 
out.' 

We  now  came  to  our  third  argument ;  and 
we  approach  it  with  some  slight  hesitation. 
In  the  face  of  the  now  many  and  repeated 
signs  of  a  desire  for  conciliation  on  both  sides, 
our  endeavour  must  be  to  avoid  every  word 
that  can  embitter  the  former  quarrel  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  the  British  poli- 
tician should  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  real 
bearings  of  the  case. 

We" will  take  up  the  Austrp-Hungarian 
question  at  its  last  official  reopening.  The 
Crown,  in  April  1860,  convoked  the  Hunga- 
rians with  the  deputies  of  all  other  nationali- 
ties. The  Hungarians  came.  Nobler  names 
in  the  political  annals  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
found.  They  came,  they  debated,  they  fought 
for  point  after  point  during  six  months, — it 
•was  very  generally  thought  they  were  pre- 
ponderant in  that  assembly, — and  they  agreed 
to  the  decree  of  the  20th  October.  T\m  first 
•workings  of  the  representative  principle  were 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Hungarians  than 
otherwise.  This  much,  however,  must  be 
said,  either  the  Hungarian  statesmen,  who 
mainlv  brought  about  the  act  of  the  '  20th 
of  October,'  were  wanting  in  resolution  or  in 
judgment;  in  the  latter,  if  they  had  over- 
rated their  power;  in  the  former  if  they  had 
overrated  their  will.  What  is  incontestable 
is,  that  they  led  the  Crown  into  restoring  a 
considerable  amount  of  political  life  to  the 
Hungarians,  and  then  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  had  assumed  ;  and  not  only 
left  the  Crown  to  help  itself  as  best  it  might, 
but,  bv  the  weakness  of  their  attitude,  gave 
to  the  Magyars  a  false  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  April  ISbl, 
an  ear-witness  reports  to  have  heard  tlie  then 
Chancellor,.  Baron  Vay,  say  to  the  ultra-op- 
position deputy,  Nyary,  '  The  real  fact  is, 
that  it  is  a  trial  of  strength,  and  you  believe 
the  Government  to  be  more  in  want  of  you 
than  you  are  in  want  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take,— the  Oovernment  is  stronger  than  you 
are! 

There  lay  the  whole  question  in  the  be- 
ainniiig,  and  the  original  fault  was  committed 
immediately  after  the  decree  of  the  20th  of 
October.  We  quote  a  very  few  lines  from 
an  authority  certainly  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
cused of  over-Austrian  partialities  :* — 


*Die  withre  Richiung  der  Ungarischen  Politik,  pp. 
9,  10,  11, — a  very  remarkable  Ireiitise,  puljlislieil 
in  the  Magyar  tongue  first,  then   translated  into 


'  The  Diploma  of  the  2(ith  of  Ocfoher  was  not 
met  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  Pesth.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  sovereign  had  made  unwilling 
concessions  ;  all  that  follo-sved  was  but  the  conse- 
quence of  this  error  of  appreciation.  ... 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  no-w  the  advan-  ' 
tages  that  would  have  been  gained,  had  the  men 
wiio  stood  at  the  head  of  Hungarian  afTairs  at 
the  time  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  wliat  the 
'•  Diploma"  really  meant.  .  .  .  It  was  clear 
to  us,  that,  instead  of  being  a  concession  wrung 
from  the  monarch  by  circumstances,  it  was  sim- 
plv  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  twelve 
years'  reign  ;  it  was  the  proof  of  the  resolve  to 
break  with  absolutism,  and  call  forth  constitu- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  monarchy. 
The  "  Diploma"  itself  was  the  mere  mode,  not 
the  matter  of  the  thing ;  but  instead  of  seeing 
this,  and  trying  for  some  combination  that 
should  satisfy  both  parties,  the  Hungarians  found 
nothing  better  than  to  write  up  "1848"  upon 
their  flags,  without  once  reflecting  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  elements  fail  from  wjiicli  to 
recompose  the  short-lived  programme  of  1848. 
The  so-called  "  conquests  of  1848 "  were  the 
work  of  revolution  alone  ;  no  one  must  forget 
this.  The  situation  is  so  totally  changed  now, 
that  the  capital  and  the  Crown  Lands  if  Aus- 
tria all  support  the  Crown  in  the  Parliament 
against  Hungary,  which,  nerej'theless,  clamours 
for  the  constitution  of  1848! ' 

That  short  passage  contains  the  pith  of  the 
entire  imbroglio. 

When  the  October  decree  was  promulgat- 
ed, it  seemed  as  though  'the  men  who  had 
counselled  its  adoption  in  the  preliminary 
Reichs  Rath  thought  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do.  They  sat  by  and  looked  on,  instead 
of  holding  up  the  measures  they  had  ap- 
proved of,  explaining  them  clearly,  and  firmly 
carrying  them  out.  We  are  not  about  to  de- 
fend the  October  decree,  or  say  either  that  it 
was  all  that  Hungary  required,  or  that,  such 
as  it  was,  the  rest  of  the  empire  could  con- 
sent to  it.  That  is  not  the  question.  What- 
ever the  October  decree  might  have  been, 
those  who  actually  brought  it  into  existence 
were  utterly  unjustified  in  leaving  its  establish- 
ment to  chance;  and  whatever  its  faults  or 
merits,  there  was  one  thing  with  which  it 
had  obsoluteK'  nothing  in  common,  and  that 
was  the  so-called  'Constitution  of  '48.'  This 
might  be  better,  or  it  might  be  wor.se ;  but 
two  thiiiiis  more  distinct,  or  different,  or  in- 
compatible, than  the  decree  of  October  and 
the  '  conquests  of  '48,'  cannot  be  conceived. 
Well,  the  very  mcment  the  Hungarians  had 
received  the  October  decree, — which  was  an 
act  of  reconciliation,  a  restoration  of  much  of 
tlieir  old  public  liberty, — they  began  to  cla- 
mour for  the  'Rights  of  '48,'  which  were  an 
act  of  hostility,  overthrowing  most  of  their 

German,  and  ascribed  by  public  report  to  one  of 
the  leading  Hungarian  Btatesmen  of  the  day. 
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ancient  traditional  riglit?.  Wc  are  not  giv- 
ing our  opinion  upon  this  ;  we  are  not  sa3'ing 
they  were  wrong  ;  but  we  do  sa_y,  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  then  lluiij^arian 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  to  give  the  October 
decree,  and  then  permit  it  to  be  supposed 
that  it  could  be  worked  according  to  the  rules 
and  precepts  of  '48.  From  the  hour  when 
the  men  who  had  helped  to  restore  certain 
traditional  political  privileges  in  Hungary 
allowed  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  principles 
of  '48  might  be  revived  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  evident  to  any  observer  that  the  reign  of 
confusion  had  begun,  and  that  the  nirtrch  of 
public  affairs  must  soon  come  to  a  halt.  We 
have  said  our  wish  is  to  avoid  every  word 
that  can  embitter  a  quarrel  destined  inevita- 
bly to  terminate  within  a  given  period  ;  but 
facts  are  facts,  and  must  be  alluded  to,  how- 
ever slightly.  The  year  1848  was  a  date  of 
defeat  for  the  Hungarians.  That  they  may 
find  comfort  in  complaining  of  the  'harsh- 
ness' shown  by  Austria  after  her  victory,  can 
in  no  way  alter  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
confirms  it;  for  that  veiy  comfort  is  only  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  admission  that  they 
were  too  weak  to  resist.  Now,  how  could  a 
total  change  from  the  system  destroyed  by 
Austria  violently  in  1848  lead,  by  any  logical 
possibility,  to  the  re-adoption,  in  cold  blood, 
of  that  same  system  in  1860  ? 

The  mere  notion  was  devoid  of  sense  ;  and 
it  was  dealing  unfairly  by  all  parties,  not  to 
have  at  once  stopped  the  Hungarians  in  a 
fruitless  attempt.  We  say  again,  they  may 
have  been  justified  in  making  it;  but  no 
minister  was  so,  in  letting  them  suppose  it 
could  succeed. 

Upwards  of  twelve  months  passed  ;  M.  de 
Schnierling  had  become  Minister  of  State ; 
the  decree  of  the  26th  of  February  had  re- 
gulated the  mode  of  convocation  of  the  Im- 
■  perial  Parliament ;  the  Diet  at  Pesth  had 
persistently  played  at  cros;  purposes  with  the 
Government.  It  had  been  closed  by  authority, 
and  still  the  illusion  of  the  Hungarians  was 
not  dispelled  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  very  quietly 
established  'Provisorium'  liad  gone  on  work- 
ing for  some  considerable  time,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  country  were  opened.  The  Govern- 
ment zvas  the  stronr/er  of  the  two :  it  became 
gradually  impossible  not  to  admit  this  fact.* 

*  The  strength  and  moderation  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  just  received  the  most  unquaUtied  tri- 
bute from  the  liands  of  Count  Forgaeh,  the  present 
Hungarian  Chancellor.  In  a  letter,  written  to  a 
Magyar  friend  (21st  Sept.  '62),  and  publislied  in 
the  Feather  Lloyd  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  Count 
Forgach  says  ...  '  You  condemn  the  Prori- 
sorium ;  I  avow  that  I  never  flattered  mystdf  the 
Provisorium  would  meet  with  uuiversal  applause 
in  Hungary,  though  I  well  knew  all  that  rendered 
it  inevitable.     AUow  me,  however,  whilst  you  thus  | 


But  this  fact  once  admitted,  tlie  whole  situ- 
ation was  changed.  Instead  of  the  Hun- 
garians having  to  accept  terms  proffered  to 
them  bv  the  Government — terms  whicli  thev 
might  discuss,  and  hope  in  some  degree  to 
inodifv — they  must  now,  as  they  did  in  1857, 
take  the  first  step,  and  ask  for  a  modification 
of  the  JProvisorium,  thereby  acknowledging 
that  the  hot-headed  Ultras  had  been  able  to 
mislead  the  better-judging  politicians,  and 
that  a  mistake  had  been  committed  which 
must  be  atoned  for.  Sooner  or  later  this  will 
have  to  be  done;  but  what  will  deprive  it  of 
any  the  slightest  sting  of  humiliation,  is  the 
ardent  and  sincere  desire  for  conciliation  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Leitha.  Whatever  ill- 
humour  the  Hungarians  may  have  shown, — 
however  they  may  have  paraded  their  con- 
tempt for  their  Imperialist  brethren, — all  this 
will  be  forgotten  by  the  latter  the  moment 
the  visible  breach  is  closed ;  and  the  day 
when  the  Magyars  shall  once  more  unite  with 
the  other  Austrian  races  in  the  task  of  go- 
verning and  defending  the  empire,  will  be  a 
day  of  deep  and  heart-felt  delight  in  Vienna. 
But  that  the  slight  has  been  one  not  from 
nation  to  monarch,  but  from  nation  to  nation, 
is  undeniable  ;  and  there  are  some  few,  per- 
haps, far-seeing  Austrian  statesmen,  who  bless 
Providence  for  the  event.  'We  bowed  so 
readily  to  what  the  Magyars  called  their 
political  supremacy,'  lately  remarked  one  of 
these,  'that  had  they  entered  Parliament 
with  u.s,  the\'  would  have  out-talked  and  over- 
ridden us.     They  would  have  governed   the 


condemn,  to  remind  you  of  the  disorderly  conduct 
which  preceded  the  Provisorium  ;  and  then,  let  me 
ask  you,  if  the  Government,  unless  willing  to  help 
in  the  work  of  duping  itself,  could  permit  the 
anarchy  to  subsist  which  hid  itself  under  the  mask 
of  patriotism  J  It  was  a  duty  to  protect  sacred  in- 
terests and  preserve  peace.  .  .  .  'Die  Provi- 
sorium— don't  forget  it — is  from  its  origi7i  Hunga- 
rian, has  all  along  been  Hungarian,  and  did  not  be- 
come Hungarian  Ihroiigh  me, — for  the  Government 
has  followed  its  own  plan  throughout  —  and  I 
soteiunly  protest  against  the  twtum  that  any  nnavow- 
ed  aim  was  pursued — the  good  and  happiness  of  the 
country" — that  is  the  aiin.''  The  letter  is  too  long 
to  quotie  entirely  ;  hut  after  enlarging  on  the  duty 
of  reconciliation.  Count  Forgaeh  concludes  with 
these  words :  '  I  am  above  all,  a  Hungarian,  aud 
in  my  bosom  lives  oil  tlie  love  of  couutry  that  is 
known  to  the  truest  patriot.  I  am  tlie  failhful 
servant  of  my  sovereign  ;  but  as  Chancellor.  I  will 
always  raise  my  voice  for  what  I  know  to  be  for 
the  real  good  of  Hungary.  The  future  lies  in 
God's  hands;  meanwhile,  let  us,  who  think  alike, 
unite  with  manly  frmness  in  the  pursuit  of  a  right- 
eous object,  and  we  may  then  safely  await  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  our 
deeds  to  a  calmer  and  more  enlightened  nation.' 
This  is  emphatically  a  step  in  the  right  road;  a 
corollary  to  Mallath's  great  speech  of  August  '61, 
in  Pesth.  A  few  more  such  acts  and  a  few  more 
such  men,  and  the  settlement  of  the  'Austro-Hun- 
garian  question '  may  be  clearly  forseen  1 
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empire,  and  we  should  have  been  j'ears  before 
we  had  discovered  our  own  aptitudes,  and 
disputed  their  assumption  of  power.  The)' 
have  forced  us  into  helping  ourselves ;  we 
have  done  so ;  we  know  now  what  we  are 
worth  ;  and  when  they  join  us,  wo  shall 
heartily  welcome  them;  but  it  must  be  on 
equal  ierms^ 

Here  is,  in  reality,  the  great. difSculty — the 
only  one.  We  repeat  it :  with  the  Emperor- 
King  as  an  absolute  monarch,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  the  Magyar  should  not  come  to 
terms.  This  same  quarrel  has  raged  and 
been  made  up  over  and  over  again,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  centuries ;  but  then  the  Magyar 
treated  only  with  his  '  King,'  and  in  every 
other  respect  lorded  it  over  the  other  races  of 
the  empire ;  nay  more,  prided  himself  on 
possessing  a  kind  of  rude  freedom,  whilst  be 
loved  to  imagine  the  German  populations  de- 
prived of  everything  of  the  sort.  The  'con- 
quests of  1848  '  have  been  a  mere  pretence, 
"having  literally  no  root  in  the  majority  of 
the  nation  ;  but  to  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  '  Conservative '  parties  of  all  shades 
would  have  to  unite  and  raise  a  war-cry, 
which  would  be  echoed  far  and  wide.  If 
Francis  Joseph  would  agree,  the  war-cry 
might  be  raised  to-morrow  :  it  would  be, 
'  Union  with  the  King  !  '  The  response  would 
be  probably  universal ;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  Francis  Joseph  cannot  do.  Hence  the 
hesitation  and  apparent  timidity  of  the  Hun- 
garian Conservatives  in  delaying  to  repudiate 
loudly  doctrines  which  all,  without  exception, 
privately  denounce. 

To  see  clearly  this  tendency,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  watch  the  line  of  conduct  of  the 
Hungarians  from  the  outset.  They  were  more 
surprised  than  any  one  by  the  sudden  apti- 
tude for  public  life  revealed  by  their  neigh- 
bours;  and  the  irresistible  onward  march  of 
the  representative  principle,  calling  foith  force 
after  force,  found  them  totally  unprepared. 
They  had  dreamt  of  a  certain  amount  of 
restoration  of  traditional  rights  and  liberties, 
and  of  a  manner  of  '  constitutional'  combina- 
tion, in  which,  to  parody  a  famous  dictum, 
monarchy  sihoidd  be  'tempered'  by  Magyar- 
isni.  Hungary  was  to  lead  and  head  the  re- 
formed empire.  Instead  of  this,  they  found 
themselves  but  one  component  part  of  a  grand 
whole,  in  which  genuine  public  life  made  all 
parts  equal.  From  tliat  moment  all  w'as  con- 
fusion in  Hungary,  because  from  that  moment 
the  leaders  of  the  land  refused  to  lead,  tind, 
abdicating  all  authority,  let  disorder  get  ahead, 
and  deliberately  washed  their  hands  of  the 
whole  business.  They  saw  nothing  worth 
contending  foi'.  The  first  move  was  a  so- 
called  'feudal'  one,  however.  It  was  the  ef- 
fort to   join  with  the    Gallicians  and  Bohe- 


mians ;  and  Prague  and  Pesth  were  s\ipposed 
to  be  the  two  fortresses  whence' the  Conserva- 
tive troops  were  to  sally  forth,  and  by  com- 
mon action  oblige  the  Emperor  of  ^all  Aus- 
tria^ to  step  backwards,  and  resolving  himself 
(as  far  as  they  were  concerned)  into  a  mere 
king,  treat  with  them  as  King  of  Hungary 
and  King  of  Bohemia,  independently  of  the 
Parliament  with  which  general  Imperial  lie- 
presentation  was  to  surround  him.  Tiiis 
failed,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  for  many  mftnths 
no  attempt  was  made  by  Hungary,  who  sim- 
ply abstained,  wdiilst  the  tide  of  Representa- 
tion flowed  rapidly  on,  augmenting  the  sum 
of  strong  healthy  public  life  wherever  it 
rolled. 

\Yithin  the  last  six  months  there  have 
been  several  fresh  endeavours,  and  the  most 
esteented  of  Hungarian  politicians  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  more  or  less  openlj',  whe- 
ther in  conversation  or  in  print.  On  one 
point  all  agree, — namely,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  superior  in  point  of  material 
strength,  and  that  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  valuable  time. 
AVhen  the  question  of  a  solution  comes,  all 
seem  to  be,  however,  of  one  mind  at  bottom  ; 
that  the  existing  Parliament  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  some  combination  devised  in 
which  Hungary  should  stand  nearer  to  her 
King,  and  less  on  an  equalitj'  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire. 

On  this,  as  on  other  points,  we  give  no 
opinion.  Hungary  may  be  right  as  to  what 
she  desires ;  but  all  we  affirm  is,  that  she  docs 
desire  less  equality  of  freedom  and  power /or 
all,  and  that  liad  Francis  Joseph  been  less 
sincere  in  the  fulness  of  play  he  has  granted 
to  representative  institutions,  he  would  be 
nearer  to  an  understanding  with  the  Hunga- 
rians. 

The  requironents,  however,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  in  the  end  what  this  pass- 
ing quarrel  between  the  empire  and  the  king- 
dom will  bow  to.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
disputes  which  time  must  terminate.  If  we 
start  from  the  one  fact,  that  no  Magyar  states- 
man worthy  of  the  name  admits  for  one 
instant  the  possible  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  we  shall  soon  be  made  easy  as 
to  the  definite  issue  of  the  contest.  Public 
and  private  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lcitha  equally  require  that  the  dispute  should 
cease.  Union  is  the  cordial  wish  of  all  the 
honest  men  of  botli  parties,  and  in  both  camps 
ALL  are  honest.  The  cause  is  too  noble  a 
one,  its  champions  too  devoted  and  sincere, 
to  give  any  foundation  for  serious  alarm. 
Nothing  can  precipitate  the  solution,  but 
nothing  can  ultimately  prevent  it.  It  is  an 
affair  of  time,  only  served  by  patience,  good 
temper,  single-heartedness,  and  goodwill. 
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Had  onr  purpose  been  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  details  of  the  political  posi- 
tion of  Austria  at  the  present  day,  we  should 
have  required  volumes.  We  have  merely 
sought  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  certain  facts  bearing  upon  that  position, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be  most  useful  they 
should  know.  Of  the  capacity  of  Austria 
for  internal  cohesion,  and  of  her  readiness 
for  public  life,  we  think  it  is  desirable  that 
the  reflecting  men  of  this  country  should  be 
better  informed.  The  more  they  examine 
the  subject  for  themselves,  the  more  they  will 
see  that  we  have  rather  undei-stated  than 
overstated  either.  Austria's  strength,  and 
the  causes  of  that  strength,  are  matters  of 
moment  to  Europe.  The  great  cause  is  the 
triumph  of  public  opinion  over  no  matter 
■what  preconceived  '  system.'*  From  the 
Emperor  downwards,  every  man  in  the  empire 
now  knows  that  it  depends  on  the  component 
forces  of  the  country  to  battle  for  and  uphold 
their  own  interests.  Each  may  vindicate  its 
claims,  and  there  k  fair  play  for  all.  It  is 
the  innate  consciousness  of  these  facts  that 
determines  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many towards  Austria  rather  than  Prussia  ; 
and  this  movement  is  one  wliich  it  is  an  im- 
perative duty  for  British  politicians  to  study 
well.  When  the  'Identical  Note''  of  last 
February  was  issued,  showing  that  the  five  or 
six  leading  German  States  were  combined 
with  Austria  in  a  general  plan  of  confederate 
reforms,  the  plea  of  Austria's  enemies  was, 
that  this  was  the  mere  work  of  the  'Govern- 
ments,' and  that  the  '  populations'  would  make 
them  feel  it.  But,  to  the  absolute  consterna- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  to  the  wonderment  of 
the  '■National  Vcrein,'  the  '  populations'  have 
seized  every  opportunity  of  proving  their 
sympathy  with  '  regenerated  Austria  ;'  and 
whether  at  the  great  shooting-match  of  Frank- 
fort in  July  last,  or  at  the  meeting  of  the 
jurisconsults  of  ewery  German  land  at  Vienna 
in  September,  or  at  any  one  of  the  numerous 
public  German  gatherings  of  the  past  few 
months,  the  spontaneous  and  whollv  unde- 
niable result  has  been  to  show  that  the  grand 
Imperial  German  Idea  is  not  extinct  in  the 
Teutonic  race ;  and  that  Austria's  honest  ef- 

*  It  is  worth  while  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Vienna  Prexse,  a  journal  bilterlv 
hostile  to  the  Government,  but  written  with  great 
talent: — 'The  iliffereoee  between  wliat  passes  in 
Prussia,  where  liberty  is  said  to  liave  been  enjoyed 
for  fourteen  years,  an  J  here,  where  it  is  but  rci:ent- 
ly  established,  is  of  a  trutli  fluttering  for  Austria. 
At  this  moment  tlie  Oovernnient  is  honestly  busy 
in  trying  to  agree  with  the  Hairhs  Rath  about  the 
budget ;  even  the  hottest  renctioiiaries  here  know 
that  al  must  be  achieved  by  freedom.  What  is 
passing  now  in  Berlin  could  not  take  place 
here.' 


forts  to  achieve  genuine  political  freedom  and 
political  life  are  winning  for  her  unmistakea- 
iile  popularity  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic. 
In  this  respect,  those  statesmen  may  not  be 
far  wrong  who  are  disposed  to  bless  Provi- 
dence for  the  abstinence  of  the  Hungarians 
from  the  work  of  government.  What  has 
been  the  natural  achievement  of  the  Rech- 
bcrfj-Schmerling  Ministry  could  not  have  been 
achieved  if  the  Hungarians  had  not  thrown 
the  In>2)erialists  on  their  own  resources,  and 
obliged  them  to  self-assertion.  Count  Rech- 
borg  and  M.  de  Schmerlinrr  are  eminently 
representative  men,  and  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  such.  They  may  have  different 
notions  of  the  mode  in  which  the  same  end 
is  to  be  obtained,  but  the  end  and  aim  of  both 
is  identical.  They  are  men  of  the  present 
time, — dating,  in  fact,  from  '48, — '  men  of 
Frankfort,'  as  the  technical  phrase  runs  in 
Germany.  Whatever  their  dissensions  may 
bo,  there  are  three  principles  to  which  they 
cannot  be  false  and  remain  in  power,  and  to 
which  no  other  men  in  Austria  are  so  com- 
mitted as  themselves  ;  these  arc — representa- 
tive institutions,  religious  tolerance,  and  free 
trade.  Of  the  first,  we  see  the  progress  every 
day ;  of  the  second,  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Tyrol  is  the  surest  guarantee  ;* 
and  of  the  third,  a  clear  proof  will  be  given 
in  the  completion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  August  as  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. For  having  honestly  done  their 
very  best  and  their  very  utmost  in  times  of 
great  difHculty,  the  Vienna  Ministry  is  re- 
ceiving marks  of  esteem  and  support  on  all 
hands  in  Germany  ;  and  in  order  to  interrupt 
this  steady  current  of  sympathy  with  'the 
empire,'  the  new  Prussian  I'rime  Minister, 
Count  Bisuiark,  is  desperately  having  recourse 
to  the  most  unnatural  of  alliances, — an  al- 
liance with  Bonapartist  Franci, — and  to 
threats  of  absohite  violence.f  This  is  a  state 
of  things  calling  for  the  utmost  attention  of 
the  British  public. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  question  of 
Austrian  finance,  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  That 
to  describe  haactnal  condition  would  demand 
volumes;  and,  2d,  Because  its  'actual  condi- 
tion' is  fated  ere  long  to  come  to  an  end. 
Those  who  in  Austria  have  studied  the  finan- 
cial question  from  an  elevated  and  compre- 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tolerance 
upheld  by  the  Government  in  tlie  Tyrol  is  of  an 
ej-i-vssife  kind;  and  for  having  defended  the  rights 
of  dissidents  in  tliis  ultra-Catholic  land,  Francis 
Josejih  and  his  ministers  had  nearly  thrown  the 
most  loyal  of  races  into  disaffection, 

f  Vide  the  speech  of  Count  Bi>mark  in  Septem- 
ber last,  on  taking  office,  iii  which  he  alluded  to 
'unity  in  Germany'  as  an  object  to  be  pursued  by 
'bloodshed  and  steel!' 
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hensive  point  of  view,  give  to  it  far  less 
importance  than  we  who  look  at  it  from  a 
distance.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  lies  in 
Austria's  own  hands.  With  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  every  kind  which  the  Austrian 
Empire  possesses,  the  two  words  Free  Trade 
are  the  '  open  sesame'  to  incomparable  wealth. 
Her  leading  men  know  this,  and  are  .merely 
awaiting  opportunity.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the 
whole  secret  of  Austria's  future  :  a  boundless 
necessity  and  a  boundless  capacity  for  freedom. 
It  is  of  no  use  giving  her  a  freedom  here  and 
a  freedom  there  ;  she  must  have  them  all, 
because  she  can  eraplov  them  all  fittingly. 
She  will  'know  what  to  do  with  them,'  as  we 
do,  but  as  no  continental  nation  does.  Nei- 
ther is  it  a  question  of  '  giving'  this  or  that 
freedom  to  Austria  :  all  the  forms  of  freedom 
will  be  won  by  her  naturally,  the  mere  fruit 
of  the  development  of  her  capacities  for 
public  life. 

What  Austria  requires  from  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  is  the  closest  and  most  impar- 
tial study  of  her  present  and  her  past.  For 
this  she  would  be  enormously  the  gainer; 
for  it  would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifty  years'  '  mistake'  of  the  '  Kaiser  Franz' 
system,  the  vvhole  past  of  the  empire,  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  centurv,  was 
slowly  but  surely  adapting  it  to  the  reforms 
of  the  present.  Let  any  one  wade  through 
the  municipal  and  governmental  archives  of 
France  and  Austria,  and  he  will  be  forced  to 
open  his  eyes  to  this  truth  :  that  whereas, 
through  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  Aus- 
trian conservatism,  there  ever  and  alwavs 
pierced  a  tendency  towards  increase  of  poli- 
tical independence,  the  direst  political  tyran- 
ny never  once  ceased  to  lurk  under  all  the 
misnamed  '  social  conquests'  of  democratic 
France. 


Art.  III. — Poems  hy  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  Colle//e,  Oxford. 
With  a  Memoir.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Cambridge.     1862. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  author  of 
this  volume  of  poems  died  at  Florence,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  Much  regret 
for  his  untimely  loss,  and  admiration  of  his 
genius  and  character,  were  expressed  at  the 
time  of  his  death  by  friends  who  had  been 
intimate  with  him  at  Rugby,  at  Oxford,  and 
in  later  life,  and  who  had  other  means  of  es- 
timating his  power  of  mind  and  [luritv  of  cha- 
racter than  were  accessible  to  those  who  only 
knew  him  by  his  writings.     To  few  men,  with 


equal  justice,  could  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
old  Roman  poet  be  applied — 

'  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit.' 

There  were  some,  also,  who  did  not  know  him 
personally,  but  had  long  known  him  as  the, 
author  of  a  few  remarkable  poems,  which 
seemed  to  them  never  to  have  been  adequate- 
ly appreciated.  Tliey  will  gladly  welcome 
this  republication  of  the  best  of  the  old  poems, 
with  the  addition  of  others  equally  powerful, 
and  equally  characteristic  of  their  author. 
But  the  knowledge  of  these  poems  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  old  friends  of  the  author,  or  to 
a  small  circle  of  adraiiers.  The  notices,  both 
favourable  and  unfavourable,  which  this  new 
volume  has  already  attracted,  must  be  satis- 
factory to  all  who  believe  that  the  more  the 
author  is  examined,  the  more  certain  will  be 
the  ultimate  recognition  of  his  worth.  An 
interest  in  these  poems  has  been  awakened 
among  the  readers  and  critics  of  our  higher 
literature  ;  who  will,  uninfluenced  by  any  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  man,  finally  decide  whe- 
ther or  not  this  small  volume  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  real  and  precious  additions 
to  the  original  thought  and  feeling  of  our 
time. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  short 
poems,  chiefly  expressive  of  personal  feeling 
and  experience ;  and  of  three  longer  poems, 
viz.,  'The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuolich,'  the 
'  Amours  de  Voyage,'  and  a  collection  of 
tales,  under  the  title  '  Mari  Magno.'  About 
onedialf  of  the  shorter  poems,  and  '  The 
Bothie,'  have  already  appeared.  They  have 
all  been  revised  by  the  author,  and  ihose  only 
have  been  republished  which  his  mature 
judgment  approved.  Although  some  good 
thoughts  and  powerful  lines  have  been  lost  in 
this  process,  yet  the  book,  as  a  whole,  has 
gained  by  the  omissions.  The  ruggedness  and 
obscurity  of  expression,  and  the  caprices  of 
taste,  which  met  tlie  reader  of  the  'Ambar- 
valia,'  on  first  attempting  to  penetrate  their 
meaning,  were  displayed  most  prominently  in 
the  poems  that  have  been  rejected.  The  chief 
alteration  in  'The  Bothie'  consists  in  its 
change  of  name.  We  have  noticed  also  a  few 
omissions  and  verbal  changes,  which  leave 
the  substance  of  the  poem  undisturbed,  while 
thev  soften  some  of  its  grotesQue  filatures. 
Readers  to  whom  these  poems  have  long  been 
known,  will  acknowledge  with  gratitude  to 
the  publisher,  an  immense  improvement  in 
the  external  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 
The  uncouth  shape  in  which  '  The  Bothie ' 
was  first  sent  into  the  world,  was  a  real  draw- 
back to  its  success,  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it.  Mr.  Macmillan  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  whatever  may  be  the  other  ob- 
jections to  the  admission  of  hexameters  iuto 
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English  literature,  tbe  length  of  the  lines  is 
not  incompatible  with  elegance  and  conve- 
nience in  the  volume  which  contains  them. 

The  poems  are  accompanied  by  a  short 
memoir  of  the  author,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Palgravc,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  'Golden  Treasurj-.'  Although  the 
life  of  a  scholar  and  a  thinker  is  not  usually 
so  rich  in  the  materials  of  biography  as  that 
of  a  man  of  action  or  social  prominence,  yet 
some  disappointment  will  be  felt  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  record  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  so  interesting  a  man  than  what  is 
contained  in  these  poems.  Their  evidence 
attests  the  powerful  and  profound  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  great  religious 
and  political  movements  vihich  have  agiUxted 
the  minds  of  this  generation,  and  of  which  we 
are  every  day  seeing  new  pliases  and  results 
in  action  and  speculation,  at  home  or  abroad. 
A  lew  letters,  or  other  personal  memorials, 
would  have  enabled  a  reader,  interested  in 
the  authoi',  to  enter  more  easily  into  the  spi- 
rit of  his  writings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  slight  extracts,  recording  some 
impressions  of  Paris  and  Kome  in  18-tS  and 
1849,  and  o'f  a  visit  to  America  iu  1852,  Mr. 
Palgrave  does  not  appear  to  have  found  any 
memorials  of  the  kind  suited  to  his  purpose. 
In  the  absence  of  such  personal  memorials, 
his  short  memoir  will  help  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  and  the  state  of 
feeling  under  which  most  of  the  poems  were 
written,  and  to  form  for  themselves  some  true 
image  of  the  author.  He  has  said  just  enough 
to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  kind  of  thought, 
sentiment,  inward  and  outward  experience,  of 
which  these  poems  are  the  result.  He  has 
performed  his  part  with  the  warm  feelings  of 
personal  affection  'jbut  also  in  the  spirit  of  a 
critic,  too  honest,  and  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  highest  literature  of  every  age,  to 
over-estimate  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Many 
traits  of  character  are  brought  before  us  with 
singular  fidelity,  and  with  much  grace  and 
beauty  of  expression.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
following  sentence  vividly  represents  to  us 
Mr.  Clough's  exceeding  love  of  nature  : — 

'  And  it  was  noticed  that,  when  speaking  of 
spots  of  any  special  beauty  or  iinpressiveness — • 
Grasraerej  ur  Punt-y-wern,  by  Siiowdon,  or  the 
lochs  and  valleys  of  the  western  Highlands — his 
eyes  brightened  as  at  tlie  thought  of  something 
personally  fltar,  and  his  voice  softened  at  names 
and  remembrances  which  cari'ied  with  them  so 
much  of  poetry.' 

The  memoir  is  written  throughout  in  the 
serious,  reflective,  and  elevated  tone  of  a  man 
who  feels  deeply  the  seriousness  and  elevation 
of  his  subject.  The  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  if  seemingly  highly  pitched,  is  carefu'- 
ly  chosen,  and  never  vague  nor  irrelevant.   It  is 


the  language  of  a  man  applying  to  human 
life  the  standard  of  our  highest  feelings  and 
impulses;  but  the  author  of  these  poems  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  one  of  tbe  very  rsire  men 
to  whom  such  a  standard  can  be  applied  with- 
out exciting  the  suspicion  of  partial  or  en- 
thusiastic exaggeration. 

There  was  little  that  can  be  called  eventful 
in  the  author's  life.  He  was  neither  greatly 
successful  nor  in  any  way  unfortunate  in  his 
outward  career.  Born  at  Liverpool  in  1819, 
he  was  first  distinguished,  as  a  boy  at  Rugby, 
for  his  scholarship,  and  still  more  for  his 
great  intellectual  and  moral  promise.  He 
was  next  known  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  in 
whom  the  power  of  speculative  thought  was 
already  matured,  and  working  anxiously  on 
the  deep  problems  of  life.  Afterwards,  for  a 
few  years,  he  held  the  place  of  a  college  tutor, 
fulfilling  hisdutieswith  unusual  ability  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  with  the  kindliest  interest 
in  the  younger  men  wdio  were  his  public  or 
private  pupils.  Leaving  the  University  in 
1848,  with  uncertain  prospects — mainlv  as 
Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us,  from  a  '  conviction  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  form  of  thought  which  Ox- 
ford exacted,  or  appeared  to  exact,  from  her 
children,' — he  seems  for  two  or  three  years 
to  have  held  no  settled  position.  For  part  of 
that  time  lie  lived  in  London,  undertaking 
some  duties  in  connexion  with  the  London 
University  ;  and  the  rest  he  spent  abroad, 
visiting  Paris  in  1848,  and  Rome  in  1849. 
In  1852,  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  America, 
in  hopes  of  there  finding  some  settled  and 
permanent  occupation.  In  the  next  year,  he 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  education  de- 
]iartment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  which 
he  held  til!  the  time  of  his  death.  Along 
with  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  undertook 
also,  '  with  his  usual  energetic  sympathy  for 
all  that  touched  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and 
wretched,'  much  anxious  work,  to  assist  his 
wife's  cousin,  Miss  Nightingale,  in  her  own 
arduous  labours.  Under  this  accumulation 
of  toil  his  health  gave  way,  and  the  year  be- 
fore his  death  was  chiefly  spent  in  travelling 
abroad.  He  was  struck  by  malaria  fever  on 
one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and  died  at  Florence 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1861. 

'  Here '  (again  to  quote  Mr.  Palgrave)  '  was 
little  prosperity,  in  common  parlance.  Years 
of  struggle  and  toil,  fightings  within  and 
without,  the  otia  dia  of  the  poet  within  view 
only  to  be  snatched  away  ;  no  favor  or  recog- 
nition of  abilities  much  beyond  what  ho  saw 
crown  others  with  success.'  '  Yet '  (we  gladly 
read)  '  this  was,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  life, 
though  in  a  sense  remote  from  the  world's 
happiness.'  In  another  place,  Mr.  Palgrave 
speaks  of  him,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
as  '  at  peace  with  himself  and  his  circum- 
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stances,  liappy  in  liis  borne  and  tlie  blessing 
of  bis  cbildren.'     Yet  perhaps  such  a  life  was 
not  one  favorable  for  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  poetic  promise.     Mr.  Clough  might  have 
been  recognised  as  a  greater  poet  if  he  bad 
not  all  bis  life  been   so  hard-working  a  man. 
The  conditions  nnder    which   the  germs    of 
creative   art  and  poetic  accomplishment  may 
be  matured,  are  indeed  manifold  and  inscru- 
table.    In  some  cases,  poetry    seems   to  be 
poured  out  of  wells  of  happiness  beyond  the 
common  lot :  others,  we  know,    '  are  cradled 
into   poetry  by   wrong.'      There   have  been 
poets  who  were  associated  with  the  foremost 
men  of  their  age,  and  who  lived  pi-ominently 
before  the   eyes  of  the  world  ;  others,  again, 
who  have  kept  themselves  from  all  the  cares 
of  life,  and  lived  more  in    communion  with 
nature  than   with  their  fellow-men.     A  poet 
may    reach  the  perfection  of  his  powers  by 
living  in  London  or  Edinliurgh,   by  the  lakes 
of  England  or  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — 
anywhere  almost,   at  home  or  abroad.      But 
while  so  facile  in  many  things,  in  one  respect 
'  the  Muses  '  are  hard  task-mistresses.     They 
■will  scarcely  admit  divided  service.    The  con- 
stant pressure  of  alien  cares  and  duties  lies 
heavily  on  the  imagination,  and  deadens  the 
creative    energies.  "Possibly,    more    freedom 
and  leisure  might  not  have  made  Mr.  Clough 
a  happier  or  more  useful  man.     His  sense  of 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  taking   his  own 
share,  and    more   than    his   own    share,  of 
practical    work,    may   have    been    a    safer 
guide  for  him   to    follow    than    the  impulse 
of  his  poetic  and  speculative  taculty.      But 
freedom   and  leisure  would  have  given  him 
a  better    chance  of  becoming   a  great  poet. 
And  we  notice,  in  looking  at  the  dates  affixed 
to  the  different  poems,  that  the  time   of  his 
most  active  production   was   the  time  of  his 
unsettlement  between  leaving  Oxford  and  un- 
dertaking his  duties  in  the  Education  Office. 
A  few  of  the  poems  were  written  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  his  Oxford  life,  and  betray  the 
deep   under-current  of  the  theological  agita- 
tion of  the  period  ;  and  his  faculty  ap'pears  to 
have  awakened  again  into  activity,   although 
under    the    disadvantage    of    feebler    bodily 
health,  in  the  leisure  obtained  by  illness  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life. 

AlUiuuoh  every  poet  or  thinker  must  be 
finally  estimated,  not  by  our  idea  of  what  he 
might  have  been,  but  by  what  he  proved 
himself  to  be,  it  is  well  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind  as  an  explanation  of  the  inequality  sub- 
sisting between  the  thought  or  substance  of 
many  of  these  poems,  and  their  artistic  exe- 
cution. Evidently  the  author  was  not  a  man 
to  whom  the  expression  of  his  thought  came 
readily.  lie  learned  slowly  to  'beat  his 
music  out.'     Facility  is  either  the  happy  and 


exceptional  gift  of  the  rarest  genius,  or  the 
snare  of  mediocrity.  The  first  he  did  not 
inherit;  -his  conscientious  thoroughness  of 
mind  would  have  saved  him  from  the  last. 
To  have  attained  to  perfect  accomplishment 
in  the  highest  and  most  enduring  of  the  arts, 
would  have  demanded,  in  his  as  in  most 
cases,  the  unimpeded  energies  and  the  undi- 
vided cares  of  the  best  years  of  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  while  fully  appreciating  the 
elements    of    poetry    in    the    genius    of    his 
friend,  expresses  a  doubt  '  whether  in   verse 
he  chose  the  right  vehicle,  the  truly  natural 
mode  of  utterance.'     These  poems  are  obvi- 
ously more  remarkable  as  the  expression  of 
genuine  thought  and  feeling,  than  as  finished 
works  of  art  or  of  creative  power.    Yet  '  The 
Bothie'  shows  that  the  author  possessed  the 
last  faculty  in  a  considerable  measure ;  and 
many  of  his  later  poems  show  a  great  advance 
in    facility    and    graceful   execution.     For    a 
poet  of  this  age,   he  has  singularly   little  of 
that  picturesque  fancy,  which  turns  the  whole 
universe  into   imagery   as  pretty,  as  varied, 
and  as  transient  as  the   changing  forms  and 
and  colours  of  a  kaleidoscope ;_  and  critics, 
who  regard  what  they  call   '  word-painting' 
as  the  chief  end  and  evidence  of  the   poetic 
facnlty,   need  not   be  expected   to    rank  his 
claims  very  highly.     His  mode  of  writing  is 
the   furthest   removed  from   what   has  been 
called  'the  invertebrate   type'   of   literature. 
He  was  perfectly  honest  and  true  to   himself 
in  every  line  that  he  wrote,  and  appears  to 
have   been  totally  uninfluenced   by  the  mere 
ambition  of  literary   success.      His  book   is 
the  sincere  and  real  expression  of  the  various 
phases  through  which   his  mind  passed,- and 
of  the  o-reat  emotions   and   affections  which 
filled  Ins   heart.     It  is  the   record   of  much 
hio-b    feeling    and     'high   thinking'    on  the 
most  substantial  interests  of  human  life.    The 
substance  of  his  poetry  was  formed  out  of  a 
character,  of  rare  depth  and  purity,  a  strong 
and  tender  conscience,  generous  and  romantic 
enthusiasm,  warm  and  stedfast  afteetions  ; — 

'  High  nature,  amorous  of  the  good. 
But  touched  with  no  ascetic  gloom ; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Through  all  tbe  years  of  April  blood.' 

His  thought  was  the  pure  product  of  his  own 
mind,  exercised  upon  the  subjects  on  which 
he  felt  most  deeply.  There  is  a  kind  of  des- 
perate sincerity  and  intensity  of  feeling  in 
his  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
attainment  of  a  certainty  of  conviction  wdiich, 
even  till  the  last,  was  denied  to  him.  This 
impulse  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  the 
chief  stimulus  to  inteilectual  effort,  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  '  noble  pain'  which  he  en- 
dured.    He  was,   his   friends   say,  shy   and 
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reserved  in  liis  outward  bearing;  but  tbc  real 
temper  of  Lis  mind  seems  to  bavo  been  a 
fervent,  almost  an  unguarded,  enthnsiasni. 
He  seems  sometimes  ready  to  follow  any 
tnitli  of  human  nature  into  all  its  practieal 
conseq\ienoes  ;  but  he  regards  also  each  ques- 
tion long,  anxionslj",  and  from  many  points  of 
view;  and  thus  the  prevailing  attitude  of  his 
mind  was  doubt,  for  a  time  deepening  into 
despondency,  and  even  a  sadder  bitterness  of 
feeling,  but  at  the  last  settled  into  a  calmer 
and  happier  state  of  patient  expectancy. 

Mr.  Clough  was  well  known  at  Oxford  to 
be  an  excellent  scholar;  and  it  is  to  his  care- 
ful revision  that  we  owe  our  only  trustvi-orthy 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  These  poems 
prove,  further,  that  he  had  a  very  living  sym- 
patliy  w'ith  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, — a 
gift  which  does  not  alwavs  accompany  even 
an  exohisive  devotion  to  classical  studies. 
Readers  of  the  poems  will  often  come  upon 
modes  of  thought  and  expression,  which  re- 
call old  familiar  tones  in  Homer  and  Plato, 
in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius;  and  they 
will  remark  how,  in  the  darkest  time  of  his 
despondency,  a  nevp  life  and  inspiration  seem 
to  come  to  him  from  the  art  and  ruined  gran- 
deur of  antiquity.  But,  although  the  two 
longest  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume 
are  written  in  the  metres  of  ancient  poetry, 
the  substance  and  the  form  of  all  of  them 
are  intensely  modern.  His  mind  had  been 
fed,  not  on  ancient  literature  onlv,  but  also 
on  the  orio'inal  thinkers  and  imaginative 
writers,  who  have  most  powerfully  moved 
their  contemporaries  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  But,  deep  under  all  his  rich  and 
manifold  culture,  there  were  more  powerful 
impulses  than  any  which  come  from  ancient 
or  modern  books.  What  moved  him  to 
write  was  his  personal  interest  in  great  ques- 
tions, which,  although  they  appear  to  some 
to  lie  apart  from  our  practical  life,  yet  are 
among  the  things  wdiich  impart  to  that  prac- 
tical life  all  its  substance  and  dignitv.  These 
questions  or  subjects  are,  in  their  essence,  nei- 
ther ancient  nor  modern  ;  but  they  are  most 
vitally  realized  \vhen  they  force  themselves 
into  prominence  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
times. 

We  might  classify  the  subjects  out  of 
which  these  poems  were  formed  in  some  such 
way  as  this :  I.  The  results  of  moral  and 
religious  experience  ;  H.  The  doubts  and 
the  certainties  of  friendship  and  love;  HI. 
The  cause,  or  what  seemed  to  liim  the  cause, 
of  popular  rights  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world ;  and  IV.  The  power  and  the 
beauty  of  nature.  These  were  to  the  author 
the  most  real  sources  of  the  pleasure,  and  of 
the  pain  of  existence.  They  are  the  subjects 
on  which  most  of  the  shorter  poems,  which 


are  chiefl}'  the  direct  expression  of  personal 
feeling  and  conviction,  are  founded  ;  and 
they  are  thoroughly  inw-oven  with  the  seri- 
ous, the  humorous,  and  the  satiric  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  'The  Bothie'  and  the 
'  Amours  do  Voyage.'  In  the  earliest  poems, 
written  when  the  author  was  about  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  thought  is  perhaps 
as  mature,  the  feeling  as  intense,  as  in  the 
latest.  The  improvement  perceptible  in  the 
later  poerns,  consists  in  a  wider  knowledge  of 
men,  in  more  happy  ease  and  musical  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  in  greater  power  of  escap- 
ing out  of  his  inner  thought,  and  shaping 
the  natural  incidents  of  life  into  poetry.  The 
earliest  poems  bear  the  date  of  1840.  In 
them  wo  find  the  author  closely  questioning 
his  own  inner  life, 

'  As  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye,' 

with  an  anxious  conscientiousness,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  untruthful  and  immodest  airs 
of  literary  egotism.  Though  his  mind  was 
then  directed  inwards,  yet  his  genius  does 
not  prey  upon  itself — does  not  question  or 
assert  its  own  existence.'  But  he  questions 
anxiously  his  spiritual  life  and  his  affections, 
to  see  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the 
pure  ideal  to  which  his  own  heart  and  con- 
science bore  witness.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing poem,  not  by  any  means  as  one  of  the 
yjost  perfect  in  form  and  expression,  but  as 
representative  of  the  earliest  moral  and  reli- 
gious impressions  recorded  in  this  volume : — 

'  I  have  seen  higher,  holier  things  than  these, 
And  therefiire  must  to  these  refuse  ray  heart ; 
Yet  am  I  panting  fi)r  a  little  ease, 
I'll  take  and  so  depart. 

'  Ah,  hold  !  the  heart  is  prone  to  fall  away, 
Her  high  and  cherished  visions  to  forget ; 
And  if  tliou  takest,  how  wilt  thou  repay 
So  vast,  so  dread  a  debt  ? 

'  How  will  the  heart,  which  now  thou  trustest, 
then 
Corrupt,  yet  in  corruption  mindful  yet. 
Turn  with  sharp  stitigs  upon  itself!     Again 
Bethink  thte  of  the  debt. 

'  Hast  thou  seen  higlier,  holier  tilings  than  these, 
And  therefore  must  to  these  thy  heart  refuse  ? 
With  the  true  tiesf,  alack,  how  ill  agrees 
That  best  tliat  thou  wouldst  chouse ! 

'  The  Sunimum  Pulchrum  rests  in  heaven  aliove  : 
Do  thou,  as  best  thou  niaj'st,  thy  duty  do: 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee  live  and  love ; 
Some  day  thou  shalt  it  view.' 

But,  with  advancing  3'ears  and  riper  expe- 
rience, greater  and  more  arduous  questions 
confronted  him.  The  thoughts  which  now 
troubled  him  were  not  so  much  concerning 
his  own  inward  state,  as  coocerning  the  ulti- 
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mate  grouiids  of  belief  for  himself  and  all 
men.  Three  of  the  most  veniarkablc  poems 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  vohime, — viz.,  '  Qui 
laborat  oral,'  '  The  New  Sinai,'  and  '  The 
Questioning  Spirit,' — represent  the  state  of 
a  soul  '  perplexed  in  the  extreme,'  yet  hope- 
fully and  devoutfully  believing  in  God  and 
duty.  Of  all  the  earlier  poe^ns,  '  The  New 
Sinai'  is  the  most  impressive;  but  it  must 
be  read  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full.  'The  Questioning  Spirit,'  is  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  earlier 
poems,  both  in  thought  and  expression  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  appear  to  us  to 
recall  something  of  a  Tennysonian  echo. 
The  conclusions  of  all  of  these  poems,  al- 
though dashed  with  uncertainty,  are  yet 
bright  and  hopeful  in  comparison  with  the 
bitter  pain  and  deep  despondency  of  '  Be- 
thesda,'  the  sequel  to  'The  Questioning  Spi- 
rit.' In  the  earlier  poem,  the  human  spirits 
have  been  represented  as  giving  their  various 
answers, — 

'  Some    (jnerulously   high,    some    softly,   sadly 
low,' — 

to  the  spirit  that  questions  them  as  to  their 
lives,  until  the  true  answer  is  elicited, — 

'  I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,  said  the  last.' 

But  in  the  sequel,  even  this  trust  has  failed. 
The  conclusion  of  the  second  poem,  whiA 
we  quote,  reveals  perhaps  the  deepest  stage 
of  that  despondency,  which  the  author  was 
for  a  time  destined  to  undergo.  The  expres- 
sion of  that  despondency  is,  however,  relieved 
by  gleams  of  imaginative  power,  which  recall 
the  simple  majesty  of  the  old  masters  of 
painting.  The  human  spirits  are  here  repre- 
sented, waiting  for  their  release  from  their 
weariness  and  doubt,  under  the  symbolical 
figure  of  'the  maimed  and  halt,  diseased  and 
impotent,'  waiting  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  : 

'  And  I  beheld  that,  on  the  stony  floor, 
.  He  too,  that  spoke  of  duty  once  before, 
No  otherwise  than  others  liere  to-day, 
Foredoue  and  sick,  and  sadly  mutteriuf;  lay, 
"  1  know  not,  I  will  do — -what  is  it  I   would 

say? 
"What  was  that  word  which  once  sufficed  alone 

for  all, 
Which  now  I  seek  in  v.ain,  and  never  can  re- 
call ?" 
And  then,  as  weary  of  in  vain  renewing 
His  question,  thus  his  mournful  thought  pur- 
suing, 
"  I  know  not,  I  must  do  as  other  men  are 
doing!" 

'  But  what  the  waters  of  that  pool  might  be. 
Of  Lethe  were  they,  or  Pliilosophy? 
And  whether  he,  long  waiting,  did  attain 
Deliverance  fron>{he  burden  of  his  paiu 


There  with  the  rest ;  or  whether,  yet  before. 
Some  more  diviner  stranger  passed  the  door 
With  his  small  company  into  that  sad  place, 
And,  breathing  hope  into  the  sick  man's  face, 
Bade  him  take  up  liis  bed,  and  rise  and  go: 
What  the  end  were,  and  whether  it  were  so, 
Further  than  this  I  saw  not,  neither  know.' 

The  later  poems,  although  they  do  not  tell 
of  a  faith  absolutely  restored,  yet  evince  a 
more  hopeful  and  patient  mood.  There  is  a 
tone  of  plaintive  sadness  in  the  following 
stanzas,  which  is  far  less  depressing  than  the 
deeper  tones  of  the  '  Bethesda,'  and  the  more 
bitter  outburst  of  feeling  in  the  'Amours  de 
Voyage :' — 

'"  Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true," 
O  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new  ; 
Ah!  still  awhile  tlie  old  thought  retain. 
And  yet  consider  it  again! 

'The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears. 
And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain, — 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again. 

'  Alas,  the  great  world  goes  its  way, 
And  takes  its  truth  from  day  to  day  ; 
They  do  not  quit,  nor  can  retain. 
Far  less,  consider  it  again.' 

After  all  his  wanderings  in  the  mazes  of  anxi- 
ous thought,  he  returns  at  last  to  rest  on  the 
old  and  simple  trust,  thus  expressed  in  another 
poem : — 

'  Ah  yet,  wlien  all  is  thought  and  said, 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  : 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believe, 
And  what  is  given  us,  receive. 

'  Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope, 
What  here  is  faithfully  begun, 
Will  be  completed,  not  tmdone. 

'  My  child,  we  still  must  think,  wdien  we 
That  ampler  life  together  see, 
Some  true  result  will  yet  appear 
Of  what  we  are,  together,  here. 

The  reader  will  indeed  find  in  these  poems 
much  'honest  doubt'  expressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pain,  but  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the 
guilt  of  stifling 

'All  the  questing  and  the  guessing 
Of  the  soul's  own  soul  within.' 

But  he  will  find  also  the  strength  that  arises 
from  faithfulness  to  the  sense  of  truth  and 
duty;  and,  in  some  of  the  poems,  the  higher 
strength  which  comes  from  the  perception  of 
a  divine  presence  in  the  soul,  '  unnamed, 
though  not  unowned.' 

'  Xor  times  shall  lack,  when,  wdiile  the  work  it 
plies, 
Unsuinnioned  powers  the  blinding  film  shall 
part, 
And,  scarce  by  hap])y  tears  made  dim,  the  eyes 
In  recognition  start. 
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'  But,  as  thou  wiliest,  give  or  e'en  forbear 
Tlie  beatific  siipersensual  sight. 
So,   with    Th}-    blessing    ble^t,    that   bnrabler 
prayer 
Approach  Thee  morn  and  niglit.' 

It  would  liave  been  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  the  substance  of  these  poems,  and 
of  the  author's  deepest  thoughts  and  most 
anxious  feelings,  without  approaching  ground 
which  should  be  touched  with  as  much  re- 
serve as  possible  in  mere  literary  criticism  or 
discussion.  On  that  subject  we  shall  say  no 
more  than  this,  that  it  appears  impossible  for 
any  candid  mind  to  c'onfoiind  the  doubts  ex- 
pressed in  these  poems  with  the  common- 
place scepticism  of  an  irreligious  nature. 
Doubt  seems  to  have  clouded  the  author's 
mind  in  proportion  almost  as  he  felt  most 
deeply  on  any  subject.  Next  to  religions 
truth  and  duty,  he  seems  to  have  prized  the 
affections  of  love  and  friendship.  Even  on 
these  subjects  his  thoughts  are  for  a  time 
dashed  with  doubt;  but  tliey  grow  clearer 
and  clearer  with  the  growing  experience  of 
life,  and  rise  in  the  later  poems  into  absolute 
confidence  and  serenity.  None  of  the  poems 
has  been  more  generally  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired than  the  '  Qua  cursum  ventus,'  repre- 
senting the  accidental  estrangement  of  friends, 
arising  out  of  the  change  of  thoughts  and 
sympathies  accompanying  their  separate 
growths.  But  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
love  fill  a  still  larger  space  in  this  volume 
than  the  more  tranquil  phases  of  friendship. 
The  depth,  purity,  and  ennobling  influence  of 
ppssion,  are  here  represented  with  the  ideal 
colouring  of  romance,  and  also  in  the  real 
light  of  human  experience.  But  the  peculi- 
aritv,  although  we  cannot  say  the  poetical 
merit,  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  is, 
that  he  shows  here  also  something  of  the 
same  analytic  tendency,  the  same  kind  of 
doubt,  scruple,  and  hesitation,  with  which  he 
encounters  the  metaphysical  perplexities  of  onr 
being.  In  his  earlier  poems  he  discusses  in 
a  kind  of  abstract  way,  but  with  a  real 
discernment  of  fact  and  intuitive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
I  of  the  heart  in  making  '  the  one  irrevocable 
choice;'  and  the  same  phases  of  feeling  meet 
us  again  in  'The  Bothie,'  the  'Amours  de 
Voyage,'  and  the  '  Lawyer's  Tale.'  In  a 
poem  written  in  1841,  he  contrasts  'love' 
with  '  duty,'  and  then  utters  his  warning 
against  any  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  highest 
affections : — 

'  Hearts,  'tis  quite  anotlier  thing, 
Must  or  once  for  all  be  given. 
Or  must  not  at  all  be  given  : 
Hearts,  'tis  quite  another  thing ! 

'  To  bestow  the  soul  away 
In  an  idle  duty-play  ! 


Why,  to  trust  a  life-long  bliss 

To  caprices  of  a  day, 

Scarce  were  more  de[iraved  than  this. 

'Meo  and  maidens,  see  you  mind  it: 
Sliow  of  love,  wliere'er  you  find  it, 
Look  if  duty  lurk  behind  it! 
Duty-fancies  urging  on 
Whither  love  had  never  gone !' 

This  aspect  of  the  passion  of  love  was  ever 
present  to  the  author's  mind,  and  gave  the 
prevailing  colour  to  all  the  narrative  poems 
in-the  volume.  It  is  his  sense  of  the  depth, 
and  strength,  and  mystery  of  love,  which 
makes  him  consider  the  subject  so  curiously, 
seeing  the  dangers  of  delusion  and  of  hasty 
impulse  ;  the  difficulty  of  discerning  between 
'the  good'  and  'the  attractive,'  and  the  infi- 
nite consequences  depending  on  the  decision. 
Thus  it  is  that  Philip,  in  'The  Bothie,'  passes 
through  two  other  passionate  phases  before 
his  final  choice  is  made.  It  is  this  same 
'  wayward  modern  mood'  which  causes  the 
'  Amours  de  Voyage'  to  end  in  the  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  which  perhaps  has 
ever  yet  been  given  to  a  tale  of  love.  It  is 
the  same  frailty  of  'something  introspective 
overmuch'  characterizing  the  hero  of  the 
'Lawyer's  Tale,'  which  makes  him  very 
nearly  miss  altogether  the  happiness  that 
awaited  him.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
same  introspective  tendency  may  be  seen  in  a 
beautiful  Iilyllic  song,  written  with  much  of 
the  natural  feeling  and  musical  cadence  of 
Theocritus,  in  which  a  peasant  girl  of  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  pours  out  the  simple  fears 
and  pains  of  her  heart  as  she  is  driving  her 
cattle  home  from  the  mountain  : — 

'  Ah  dear,  and  where  is  he,  a  year  agone. 
Who  stepped  beside,  and  clieered  us  on  and  on  ? 
My  sweetheart  wanders  far  away  from  me, 
In  foreign  land  or  on  a  foreign  sea. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie.' 

It  is  quite  natural  to  find  her,  in  her  lonely 
walk  through  the  gloom  of  that  wet  and 
stormy  evening,  thinking  with  some  doubt 
of  her  lover's  constancy: — 

'  For  weary  is  work,  and  wenry  day  by  day 
To  have  your  comfort  miles  on  miles  away.' 

But  it  does  strike  us  as  something  of  a 
false  note,  a  touch  of  over-refinement,  to  find 
her  thus  questioning  the  permanence  of  her 
own  feeling  : — ■ 

'  Or  may  it  be,  that  I  shall  find  ray  mate. 
And  he,  returning,  see  himself  too  late  ? 
For  work  we  must,  and  what  we  see,  we  see, 
And  God,  He  knows,  and  what  must  be,  must 

When  sweethearts  wander  far  away  from  me. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie.' 

We  confess  that  we  never  can  like  '  Elspie,' 
the  heroine  of  'The  Bothie,'  so  well  as  we 
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should  wish  ;  chiefly,  we  think,  because  she 
has  thought  so  much  aud  so  wisely  about  her 
own  feelings,  and  has,  'in  her  ignorant  High- 
lands,' worked  out  her  theory  of  love  as 
completely  as  a  strong-minded  woman  fami- 
liar with  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  mo- 
dern fiction. 

These  poems  contain  also  many  signs  of 
the  strong  political  sympathy  with  which  the 
author  watched  the  struggles  of  1848  and 
1849.  The  hero  of  'The  Bothie'  is  full  of 
the  'democratic  fervour'  of  that  time;  and 
the  'Amours  de  Voyage'  was 

'  Writ  in  a  Roman  chamber, 
When  from   Janiculan   heights   thundered   the 
cannon  of  France.' 

The  ardent  and  generous  tones  of  some  of  the 
shorter  poems  in  this  volume, — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  called  'Peschiera,' — remind  us  of 
a  similar  sympathy  with  Italian  freedom,  ex- 
pressed at  a  time  when  that  cause  had  not  so 
many  advocates  in  England,  in  the  fine  '  po- 
litical poems'  of  the  late  Henry  Lnshington. 
As  perhaps  the  best  specimen,  among  his 
shorter  poems,  of  the  poetical  expression  of 
Mr.  dough's  political  feeling,  we  quote  the 
following  lines,  addressed,  as  it  seems,  to 
those  who  despaired  of  the  cause  of  liberal 
opinions  and  institutions  after  the  successful 
reaction  of  1849  : — 

'Say  not,  the  strugrgle  nought  avnileth. 
The  labour  and  the  woiin<ls  are  vain; 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  failetlr, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

'  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 

Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  tlie  field. 

'  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Si.'em  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  iniet>!  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

'  And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  conies  in  the.light; 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  light.' 

The  presage  of  these  lines  we  have  seen  par- 
tially fulfilled,  and  all  men  now  know  that 
the  struggle  was  not  then  over,  and  that  '  the 
labour  and  the  wounds'  have  not  been  in  vain. 
In  our  review  of  these  shorter  poems,  we 
have  limited  ourselves  to  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  most  striking  modes  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  charactoi'isticof  the  author.  We 
have  desired  rather  to  give  readers  unfamiliar 
with  his  manner  a  key  to  his  meaning,  than 
to  extract  the  poems  most  remarkable  in 
point  of  expression  and  artistic  grace.  But, 
if  our  space  allowed,  we  might  quote  several 
exquisite  pieces,— such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poem  at  page  76  : — 


'  O  stream  descending  to  the  sea, 
Thy  mossy  banks  between  ; ' 

and  the  one  immediately  following  : — 

'  Put  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane, 
East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone ; — ' 

the  beauty  and  musical  flow  of  which  entitle 
them  to  be  ranked  in  any  collection  of  the 
best  poetry  which  this  age  has  produced. 
There  is  in  the  later  poems  a  great  advance 
in  poetical  style,  from  the  grave  severity  and 
frequent  obscurity  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  many  of  the  poyms  that  first  appeared 
in  the  '  Ambarvalia.'  It  is  unreasonable  to 
demand,  in  poetry  of  this  kind,  that  immedi- 
ate perspicuity  which  is  an  essential  excellence 
in  a  narrative  or  a  simple  lyrical  poem.  The 
finest  reflective  poetry  in  the  language, — viz., 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  'In  Me- 
moriam,' — are  very  far  from  being  immedi- 
ately intelligible,  even  to  the  most  competent 
readers.  Still  it  is  the  case  that,  as  a  writer 
becomes  more  familiar  with,  and  more  com- 
pletely master  of,  his  thought  and  feeling  on 
any  subject,  it  becomes  more  natural  to  him 
to  express  himself,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry, 
hy  means  of  simple  and  familiar  language. 
And  we  look  upon  it  as  a  great  improvement 
in  these  later  poems,  that  whatever  difficulty 
they  present,  does  not  arise  from  intricacy  or 
abruptness  of  language,  but  consists  in  the 
subtlety  and  novelty  of  the  thought  and  sen- 
timent. This  difficulty,  arising  more  from 
the  state  of  the  reader's  than  the  writer's 
mind,  attaches  to  all  original  reflective  poetry, 
and  is  nowhere  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  the 
lyrical  and  diamatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks, — 
the  greatest  masters  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  expression.  Fortunately," the  class  of 
readers  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
these  poems  will  not,  if  they  have  any  reason 
to  think  their  trouble  will  be  repaid,  be  de- 
terred from  examining  a  book  which  demands 
some  thought  and  some  capacity  of  serious 
feeling  on  their  own  part.  Other  objections 
might  perhaps  be  urged  against  some  of  these 
poems  with  more  justice  than  the  charge  of 
obscurity.  There  are  still,  we  think,  in  this 
volume  a  few  examples  of  the  misapplied 
power  and  the  capricious  taste  which  were 
much  more  visible  in  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
'Ambarvalia.'  The  author  is  more  uncertain 
in  his  satire  and  humour  (although  he  has 
much  of  these  qualities  that  is  genuine  and 
excellent)  than  in  his  serious  eftbrts.  We 
could  gladly  have  spared  such  poems  as  '  The 
Latest  Decalogue'  (the  satire  of  which  is  not 
nearly  so  cff"ective  as  that  of  the  earlier  poem, 

'  Duty,  that's  to  say,  complying 
With  wbate'er's  expected  here ; ' 

or  that  beirinnino: — 
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'  How  ill  ni.aven's  name  did  Columbus  get  over  ?' 

or  those  mystical  elegiacs — 

'  Trunks  tbe  forest  yieldetl,'  etc. 

And  we  should  have  liked  to  see  them  re- 
placed by  some  stanzas,  at  least,  from  the 
'  Silver  Wedding'  or  the  ''Eo-/  Xolt^u,'  which 
appeared  in  the  former  edition.  The  only 
poems  in  the  volume  that  seem  decidedly 
common-place  are  those  entitled 'The  Song 
of  Lamech'  and  'Jacob.'  The  faculty,  so  re- 
markably manifested  by  our  two  greatest 
living  poets,  of  giving  life,  substance,  and  per- 
sonality to  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  other  ages,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
conspicuous  among  Mr.  Clough's  poetical 
gifts.  His  art  is  almost  confined  to  the  re- 
production of  what  he  had  felt,  seen,  and 
sympathized  with  in  actual  life. 

If  Mr.  Clough  had  written  only  the  poems 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  occupied, 
and  which  fill  less  than  one-third  of  the 
volume,  their  intrinsic  worth  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  be  ranked  among  the  few  poets 
of  his  generation.  But  many  readers  will  be 
more  attracted  by  the  longer  poems,  which 
are  tales  and  descriptions  of  modern  life; — 
the  first,  a  half-humorous,  half-romantic  pas- 
toral ; — the  second,  a  kind  of  novelette  in 
metre,  partly  serious,  partly  satirical ; — the 
last,  unfortunately  left  unfinished,  being  a  col- 
lection of  simple  talcs,  illustrating  various 
phases  of  love  and  aS'ection  in  ordinary  life. 
These  poems  are  more  exceptional  in  point  of 
artistic  design  and  execution,  but  they  evince 
much  more  varied  power  than  the  shorter 
pieces.  '  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuolich'  is 
the  most  lively  and  natural  description  of  a 
phase  of  real  modern  life  which  we  know  of 
in  English  verse.  The  work,  although  gro- 
tesque and  unequal,  has  yet  many  of  the  rarest 
qualities  of  poetry.  It  is  in  many  places  hu- 
morous, picturesque,  eloquent;  it  is  through- 
out rich  in  thought,  sense,  passion,  dramatic 
representation  of  character,  outward  descrip- 
tion of  nature.  The  author's  thoughts  and 
doubts  on  human  life  are  here  not  presented 
to  us  as  the  refined  ore  of  his  meditation,  but 
are  poured  out  in  overflowing  floods  of  lan- 
guage from  the  activity  of  a  speculative  mind 
first  meeting  the  new  experience  of  life,  and 
coming  into  active  contact  with  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  others.  And  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  whole  poem  are  so  vivid, 
that  every  reader  must  feel  as  if  he  had  known 
all  the  characters  represented,  and  been  pre- 
sent with  them  in  all  the  scenes  and  actions 
that  are  there  described. 

Yet,  with  all  these  merits,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  poem  is  so  ex- 
ceptional in  form  and  subject,  that  it  is  easier 
to  estimate  and  eujoy  it  by  itself,  than  to 


attempt  to  fix  its  relative  place  in  comparison 
with  other  poems.  The  subject,  in  the  first 
place  is  too  slight  to  entitle  the  work  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  poem.  The  story  of  an 
Oxford  reading-party  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  members  of  which  falls 
three  times  in  love  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
and  finally  marries  Elspie,  daughter  of  David 
M'Kay,  blacksmith,  and  tenant  of  a  bothie  in 
Lochaber,  could  not,  consistently  with  our 
ordinary  associations,  be  treated  in  '  the  grand 
style.'  Yet  while  many  writers  have  tried  to 
interest  the  public  in  undergraduate  life, — 
some  painting  it  in  facetious,  some  in  satiri- 
cal, and  some  in  soberer  colours, — nowhere 
else  do  we  find  that  life  presented  with  such 
truth  and  attractiveness,  and  with  so  much 
of  the  romance  and  humour  that  brighten  and 
enliven  existence.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  agreeable  picture  of  the  health 
and  strength,  the  friendliness  and  natural  en- 
joyment of  youth,  than  what  is  here  presented. 
There  is  a  pleasant  air  of  nature  and  sim- 
plicity, in  union  with  grace  and  accomplish- 
ment, in  the  various  delineations  of  character. 
The  men  represented  can  feel  passion  or  poetic 
emotion,  without  becoming  silly  or  sentiment- 
al ;  they  can  express  humour  and  fun  without 
the  premature  and  second-hand  cvnicism  in 
which  ignorance  of  the  world  tries  to  disguise 
itself;  they  have  the  most  keen  and  'sensu- 
ous' delight  in  their  open-air  life  of  bathing 
and  mountaineering,  without  attaching  undue 
importance  to  their  muscular  energy ;  and 
they  enjoy  tlieir  reading  and  the  fresh  exercise 
of  their  thought  without  exhibiting  any  tinge 
of  youthful  priggishness  or  pedantry.  This 
kind  of  life  must  be  delightful  to  live,  and  is 
very  pleasant  to  read  about ;  but  it  is  not  the 
stufl'  out  of  which  great  poems  have  been 
produced  in  any  age  of  literature. 

The  form  of  the  poem  is  a  still  greater 
drawback  to  its  artistic  claims  than  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  it  requires  the  very 
finest  touch  to  give  consistent  grace  to  a  de- 
lineation which  is  professedly  partly  serious, 
partly  humorous ;  and  to  the  merit  of  grace- 
ful design  this  poem  makes  no  pretension.  It 
is,  in  every  way,  a  new,  a  bold,  and  somewhat 
grotesque  experiment.  The  hexameter  verse, 
in  which  it  is  written,  has  still  to  fight  its 
way  into  the  recognised  metres  of  English  poe- 
try. Mr.  Clough,  we  think,  uses  that  metre 
far  more  happily  than  any  other  English  poet 
by  whom  it  has  been  employed.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  its  adaptation  to  serious  and  elevated 
poetry,  must  still,  we  think,  be  considered  siih 
judicc.  Hitherto,  when  ^  continuously  em- 
ployed, it  has  generally  tended  to  a  lifeless 
monotony  of  cadence.  In  Mr.  Clough's  hands 
it  appears  an  admirable  vehicle  for  the  occa- 
sional expression  of  vivid  or  impetuous  cmo- 
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tion  ;  and  it  Ims  all  tlie  virtues  of  rapid  and 
direct  force,  which  are  claimed  for  it  by  Mr. 
Arnold.*  But  the  elevated  passages  in  'The 
Botliie,'  and  the  '  Amours  de  Voyag-e,'  seem 
to  produce  their  powerful  metrical  etlect,  by 
risino-  out  of  the  lower  undulations  of  a  kind 
of  rapid  and  rhythmical  prose.  It  is  owing 
to  the  inequality  and  irregularity  of  the  metre, 
that  it  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  two  poems.  If  we  could  re- 
ceive Mr.  Newman's  premises  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Arnold,  and  accept  the  Iliad 
as  a  quaint,  grotesque,  and  unequal  poem,  we 
might  admit  Mr.  Arnold's  practical  conclusion, 
and  consider  the  experiment  of  'The  Bothie' 
almost  decisive  in  favour  of  translating  llomer 
in  Eiiglish  hexameters.  But  as  we  agree 
with  nearly  every  word  of  the  admirable  cri- 
ticism iu  which  Mr.  Arnold  establishes  his  pre- 
mises, we  are  compelled  to  suspend  our  assent 
to  his  conclusion,  till  we  see  a  poem  in  which 
the  occasional  metrical  excellence  of  '  The 
Bothie'  is  continuously  and  equally  sustained. 
We  might,  from  this  poem,  illustrate  all 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  author. 
His  philosophy  of  life,  of  love,  and  of  society, 
of  which  we  only  gather  the  results  in  the 
shorter  poems,  is  here  worked  out  and  exem- 
plified. But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
quoting  a  few  passages,  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  love  of  nature,  and  his  power  of  repre- 
senting her  outward  aspect,  and  interpreting 
the  deeper  meaning  which  she  conveys  to  our 
minds.  Mr.  Arnold  has  drawn  attention  to 
flashes  of  the  spirit  of  Homer,  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  by  dangerous  Corryvreekaii^ 
'■where  roads  are  unknown  to  Loeh  JVevish,^\ 
and  the  like.  Many  more  of  these  might  be 
added.  No  modern  English  poet  is  so  truly 
Homeric, — not  through  conscious  imitation 
so  much  as  the  gift  of  a  kindred  spirit, — in 
seizing  immediately  the  real  aspects  and  sim- 
ple eft'ects  of  nature,  which  may  be  perceived 
and  felt  every  day  by  the  peasant  as  well  as 
by  the  poet,  but  which  are  often  lost  from 
the  excitement,  the  routine,  and  even  the  cul- 
tivation of  modern  life.  Mr.  Clough  has  much, 
too,  of  the  spirit  of  that  other  ancient  poet, 
who,  next  to  Homer,  had  the  most  vivid  per- 
ception of  the  outward  world  ;  and  who  also 
has  proclaimed,  with  more  power  than  any 
other,  the  majesty  of  nature's  laws,  and  has 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  that  secret  and 
all-pervading  life  : — 

'  CEeli  subter  labentia  signa 
Qna3  mare  navigeruui,  quae  terras  frugiferentis 
Ooncelebras.' 

Many,  however,  of  the  readers  of  this  JRe- 
view  will  find  a  nearer  source  of  interest  in 

*  Lectures  on  translating  Homer, 
f  Last  Words  on  Ilomer. 


the  scenery  of  the  poem.  No  writer  in  prose 
or  verse  has  shown  so  true  a  feeling  of  the 
beauty  of  Scotland,  since  Wordsworth  gave 
a  perfect  voice  to  the  music  and  the  pastoral 
loveliness  of  Yarrow.  We  feel,  as  we  read, 
that  a  sympathetic  mind  is  brino;ing  us  near- 
er than  we  ever  were  before  to  the  grandeur 
and  the  force  of  nature,  as  they  are  displayed 
in  the  rivers  and  woods  of  our  inland  High- 
lands, and  over  the  immense  range  of  the 
mountains,  seas,  and  islands  of  the  west. 

We  quote  a  few  short  passages,  the  descrip- 
tive truth  and  power  of  which  we  think  our 
readers  will  acknowledge,  whether  they  like  or 
dislike  the  metre  in  which  they  are  written  : — 

'  There  ia  it,  there,  or  in  lofty  Locliaber,  wherei 

silent  upheaving. 
Heaving  from    ocean  to  sky,  and    under  snow 

winds  of  September, 
Visibly  whitening  at  morn  to  darken  by  noon  in 

the  shining, 
Kise  on  their  mighty  foundations  the  brethren 

huge  of  Ben-Xevis  ? 
There,  or  westward  away,  where  roads  are  un- 
known to  Loch  Nevish, 
And  tlie  great  peaks  loak  abroad  over  Skye  to 

the  westernmost  islands  ? 
There  is  it?  there?  or  there?  we  shall  find  onr 

wandering  hero  ? 
Here,  in  Badenoch  ?  here,  in  Locbaber  anon,  in 

Lochiel,  in 
Knoydart,     Moydart,    Morrer,    Ardgower,    and 

Ardnamurchan, 
Here  I  see  hiui,  and  here :  I  see  him ;  auou  I 

lose  him ! 
Even  as  cloud  passing  subtly  unseen  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain. 
Leaving  the  crest  of  Ben-More  to  be  palpable 

next  on  Ben-Vohrlich, 
Or  like  the  hawk  of  the  hill  which  ranges  and 

soars  in  its  bunting, 
Seen  and  unseen  by  turns,  now  here,  now  in 

ether  eludent.'  . 

'  What  if  autumnal  shower  came  frequent  and 

chill  from  the  westward, 
What  if  on  browner  sward,  with  yellow  leaves 

besprinkled. 
Gemming  the  ciispy  blade,  the  delicate  gossamer 

gemming, 
Frequent  and   thick  lay  at  morning  the  chilly 

beads  of  hoar-frost.' 

'  Diih'  there  they  bathed  and  daily,  the  twain  or 
the  trio. 

Where  in  the  morning  was  custom,  where  over 
a  ledge  of  granite 

Into  a  granite  basin  the  amber  torrent  descended ; 

Beautiful,  very,  to  gaze  in  ere  plunging ;  beau- 
tiful also. 

Perfect  as  picture,  as  vision  entrancing  that  comes 
to  the  sightless, 

Through  the  great  granite  jambs  the  stream,  the 
glen,  and  the  mountain  ; 

Beautiful,  seen  by  snatches  in  intervals  of  dressing, 

Morn  after  morn,  unsought  for,  recurring;  them- 
selves, too,  seeming 
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Not  as  spectators,  accepted  into  it,  imraingled, 

as  truly 
Part  of  it  as  are  the  kine  in  the  field  Ijing  there 

by  the  birches.' 

'  It  was  on  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright 

October, 
Then  when  brackens  are  changed,  and  heatlier 

blooms  are  laded, 
And  amid  russet  of  heather  and  fern  green  trees 

are  bonuie ; 
Alders  are  green,  and  oaks ;  the  rowan  scarlet 

and  yellow; 
One  great  glory  of  broad  gold  pieces  appears  the 

aspen, 
And  the  jewels  of  gold  that  were  hung  in  the 

hair  of  the  birch-tree. 
Pendulous,  here  and  there,  her  coronet,  neckl.ace, 

and  ear-rings 
Cover  her  now,  o'er  and  o'er ;  she  is  weary,  and 

scatters  them  from  her 
There,  upon  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright 

October, 
Under  the  alders  knitting,  gave  Elspio  her  troth 

to  Philip.' 

'  As  at  return  of  tide  the  total  weight  rf  ocean. 
Drawn  by   moon  and   sun  from   Labrador  and 

Greenland, 
Sets  in  amain,  in  the  open  sjjace  betwixt  Mull 

and  Scsrba, 
Ileaving,  swelling,  spreading,  the  might  of  the 

mighty  Atlantic  ; 
Then  into  cranny  and  slit  of  the  rock}',  cavernous 

bottom 
Settles  down,  and  with  dimples  huge  the  smooth 

sea-surtace 
Eddies,  coils,  and  whirls ;    by  dangerous   Cor- 

ryvreckan  : 
So  in  my  soul  of   souls,  through   its  cells  and 

secret  recesses, 
Comes  back,  swelling  and    spreading,  the   old 

democratic  fervour.' 

Our  admiration  of  the  '  Amours  de  Voyage' 
must  be  expressed  'in  much  more  qualified 
terms.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  healthy  tone  and  sunny  cheer- 
fulness of  '  The  Botliie.'  Into  the  one  poem 
the  author  seems  to  have  thrown  all  the  san- 
guine buoyancy  ;  into  the  other,  all  the  wear\-, 
hopeless  feelings  of  his  life.  Each  poem  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  absolute  sincerity, 
and  is  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  power. 
But  the  sincerity  of  the  '  Amours  de  Voyage' 
is  the  painful  sincerity  of  a  man  scrupulously 
anxious  not  to  think  too  well  of  himself  or 
too  hopefully  of  life.  The  power  displayed 
is  often  the  power  of  insight  into  the  under- 
side of  human  nature — into  the  doubts,  weak- 
ness, and  self-deception  which  underlie  that 
aspect  of  things  on  which  it  is  most  pleasant, 
and  perhaps  most  profitable,  to  dwell.  There 
is  often  a  jar  produced  on  the  feeling  of  the 
reader  by  some  bitter  or  weary  expression  of 
despondency  or  self-distrust,  after  some  tran- 
sient outburst  of  the  old   enthusiasm.     The 
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prevailing  feeling  of  the  poem  is  too  real  for 
satire.  It  is  rather  like  the  '  misery  that 
makes  sport  to  mock  itself.'  We  do  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Clough  has 
represented  himself  in  this  poem,  any  more 
than  in  any  of  the  characters  in  '  The  Bothie;' 
but  he  has  expressed,  in  the  person  of  Claude, 
much  of  the  unsettlement  and  despondency 
which  are  uttered  more  directly  in  other 
poems  of  the  same  date.  He  has  expressed, 
especially  in  that  character,  the  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  thinking  and  of  knowledge  apt  to 
come  over  a  mind  which  has  passed  from 
youth  into  manhood  in  a  kind  of  hot-house 
air  of  contemplative  studies,  without  having 
been  braced  by  tlie  free  air  and  natural  life 
of  the  outer  world.  It  is  the  old  character 
of  the  man,  weak  in  purpose  and  in  conduct, 
but  endowed  with  the  subtle  perception,  the 
broad  speculative  power,  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  feelings  of  genius, — all  of  which 
finer  qualities  render  their  possessor  more  un- 
fit for  happiness  and  usefulness.  A  very 
modern  Ilamlet  is  seen  playing  a  weak  and 
common-place  part  in  the  very  common-place 
drama  of  modern  English  society  in  Rome, 
Mr.  Clough  may  have  passed  through  some 
transient  phases  of  feeling  and  inward  expe- 
rience, which  gave  him  insight  into  such  a 
character  ;  but  the  evidence  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, and  the  respect  of  his  friends,  prove 
that  his  own  manly  nature  was  in  no  way 
identified  with  this  subtle  but  unfortunate 
creation  of  his  mind. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  interest  in 
the  poem  besides  that  derived  from  the  love 
story.  There  is  here  more  subtle  observation, 
both  of  outward  and  inward  fact,  than,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  of  the  author's  writings; 
and  a  few  passages  (as,  for  instance,  the  letters 
II.  and  IV.  of  Canto  III.),  in  which  specula- 
tive ideas  are  expressed  and  embodied  in  an 
imaginative  form,  rise  into  higli  and  impas- 
sioned poetry.  The  poem  is  interesting 
further,  as  recording  some  impressions  formed 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  Rome  in  1849. 
We  recognise  here,  in  the  expression  of  his 
political  sympathies,  the  same  questioning 
spirit  of  doubts,  especially  doubt  and  distrust 
of  himself,  which  were  found  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  author  in  other  matters.  Yet, 
if  there  was  some  distrust,  there  was  no  divided 
sympathy  in  his  mind.  His  heart  went  en- 
tirely with  the  popular  cause,  and  with  the 
brave  defenders  of  Rome  and  Venice  ;  and 
no  shadow  of  doubt  qualifies  his  scorn  for  the 
superstition  and  misgovernmcnt  against  which 
the  Roman  people  rebelled,  and  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  base  policy  which  restored 
and  supports  the  papal  administration. 

To  some  readers,  the  most  agreeable  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  will  be  those,  of  which  the 
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one  subjoined  is  an  example,  wliicli  record 
the  impressions  formed  on  bis  mind  by  tbc 
art  and  poetry  of  tbe  past.  Tbe  following 
lines  afford  as  good  a  specimen  of  tbe  ele- 
gance of  wbicb  tbe  Englisb  bexamcter  is 
capable  as  any  wbicb  we  can  select  : — 

'  Tibiir  is  betiutiful,  too,  and  tbe  orcbard  slopes, 

and  tbe  Anio, 
railing,  fulling  yet,  to  the  ancient  lyrical  cadence  : 
Tibiir  and  Anio's  tide :  and  cool  from  Lucretilis 

ever, 
Witli  tlieDigentian  stream,  and  with  tbe  Bandu- 

sian  fonntain 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses,  the  valley  and  villa  of 

Ilorace : 
So  not  seeing  I  sung :  so  seeing  and  listening  say  I, 
Here  as  I  sit  by  the  stream,  as  I  gaze  at  the  cell 

of  the  sibyl, 
Here  with   Albunea's   home,  and  the  grave  of 

Tiburnus  beside  me, 
Tivoli  beautiful  is,  and  mnsical,  0  Teverone, 
Dashing  from  mountain  to  plain,  thy  parted  im- 
petuous waters, 
Tivoli's  waters  and  rocks ;  and  fair  under  Monte 

Gennaro 
(Haunt  even  yet,  I  must  think,  as  I  wander  and 

gaze,  of  the  shadows, 
rade<l  and  pale,  yet  immortal,  of  Faunus,  the 

Nymphs,  and  tbe  Graces), 
Fair  iu  itst-lf,  and  yet  fairer  with  hnman  com- 

pletins  creations  ; 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses  tbe  valley  and  villa  of 

Horace.' 

We  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  tbe  last 
poems,  tbe  tales  included  under  tbe  title 
'  Mari  Magno.'  Tbey  were  written  only  a 
short  time  before  tbe  author's  death,  and  were 
never  revised  by  bim.  Tbey  are  evidently 
left  incomplete  ;  but  we  think  that  be  bad 
liere  struck  on  one  of  bis  happiest  veins. 
Tbc  poems,  while  bearing  the  marks  of  baste 
and  unfinished  execution,  are  written  with 
great  case  and  simplicity.  Tbev  have  all  tbe 
old  moral  strength  and  beautv  of  tbe  author's 
mind,  no  longer  clouded  by  any  morbid  mis- 
givings. Tbe  most  powerful  of  the  tales  is 
the  one  called  '  The  Clergyman's  Tale  ;'  but  we 
prefer  quoting  the  denouement  of  'The  Law- 
yer's Tale,'  wbicb  presents  a  charming  picture 
of  secure  and  natural  happiness.  The  reader 
will  see  that  these  poems  are  written  in  tbe 
ffood  old  Eno'lisb  metre  of  Chaucer  and  of 
Dryden,  to  which  we  wonder  that  our  poets 
do  not  oftener  return,  leaving  tbe  Tennyson- 
ian  blank  verse  to  its  own  perfect  master 
and  inventor.  i\Ir.  Clongh  uses  the  metre, 
as  is  best  suited  for  narrative  poetiy,  in  a  style 
which  recalls  tbe  freedom  of  Drvden  and  the 
homeliness  of  Crabbe  ;  not  tbe  rhetorical  point 
and  concentrated  energy  of  Tope,  nor  the 
equable  elegance  of  Goldsmith  : — 

'  Wandering  about,  with  little  here  to  do, 
His  old  thoughts  mingling  dimly  with  his  new, 


"Wandering  one  morn,  be  met  npon  the  shore 
Her,  whotn  he  quitted  five  lung  ye.ars  before. 

Alas !  why  qnitted  ?  Say  that  charms  are  nought, 
Nor  grace  nor  beauty  worth  one  serious  thought, 
Was  there  no  mystic  virtue  in  tbe  sense 
That  joined  your  boyish-girlish  innocence? 
Is  constancy  a  thing  to  throw  away, 
And  loving  faithfulness  a  clianceof  every  day? 
Alas!  why  quitted?    Is  she  changed  ?    But  now 
The  weight  of  intellect  is  in  her  brow  ; 
Changed,  or  but  truer  seen,  one  sees  in  her 
Somuthing  to  wake  the  soul,  the  interior  sense 
to  stir. 
Alone  they  met,  from  alien  eyes  away, 
The  high  sliore  hid  them  in  a  tiny  liay. 
Alone  was  he,  was  she  :  in  sweel  surprise 
They  met,  before  tbey  knew  it,  in  their  eyes. 
In  Ills  a  wondering  adrairatioo  gluwed  ; 
In  hers  a  world  of  tendermss  o'ertiowed  ; 
III  a  briet  moment  all  was  known  and  seen, 
That  of  slow  years    tbe  wearying  work    bad 

been : 
Morn's  early  odon^ns  breath  perchance,  in  sooth, 
Awoke  the  old  natural  feeling  of  their  youth  : 
Tbe  sea,  perchance,  and  solitude,  had  charms. 
They  met — I  know  not — in  each  otiier's  arms.' 

It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  as  to  wliat 
Mr.  Clongh  might  have  done,  bad  longer  life 
been  granted  to  him  ;  or  bad  circumstances 
allowed  bim  more  freedom  and  leisure  ;  or 
had  tiot  the  weight  of  anxious  thought  press- 
ed too  heavily  upon  bis  early  years.  There 
wore  in  him,  undoubtedly,  the  materials  of  a 
much  greater  poet  than  be  aetuallv  became, 
lint  with  this  volume  in  our  bands,  we  will 
not  think  of  applying  to  him  tbe  melancholy 
words  of  '  unfulfilled  promise.'  Whether  these 
poems  are  destined  to  obtain  a  wide  and  per- 
manent popularity,  the  actual  result  only  can 
show.  We  do  not  expect  nor  desire  for  them 
that  sudden  and  enthusiastic  favour,  which  is 
often  repaid  by  subsequent  neglect  and  injus- 
tice. Their  original  merit  and  permanent  value 
appear  to  us  to  consist  in  tbe  truth  and  worth 
of  that  moral  power  which  lay  behind  tbe 
poetical  and  speculative  capacity  of  the 
author.  Tbey  will  be  most  admired  by  those 
who  value  the  artistic  accomplishment  less 
than  tbe  thought,  or  power,  or  character  re- 
vealed through  poetry.  Tbey  demand,  in- 
deed, a  '  fit  audience,'  who  can  think  and 
feel  serioush',  largely,  and  with  toleration  ; 
but  that  audience  need  not  be  a  limited  one. 
And  we  are  confident  that  those  who  are 
once  impressed  by  these  poems,  will  find  this 
impression  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  time. 
They  will  value  thera,  not  as  a  source  of 
amusement  for  their  idler  hours,  but  as  a 
solid  treasure  of  thought  and  experience, — 
an  aid,  in  many  ways,  to  their  better  aspira- 
tions. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Second  Heport  of  the  Com- 
Tnissione?-s  appointed  to  inquire  and  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  Mercantile  Laws  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  he  advan- 
tageously assimilated ;  and  also  whether 
any  and  what  alterations  and  amendments 
should  be  made  in  the  Law  of  Partnership 
as  regards  the  questions  of  the  Limited  or 
Unlimited  Responsibility  of  Partners. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
bv  command  of  her  Majesty.     ]  So.i. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  De- 
partment of  Jurisprudence.  1859-62. 

There  are  few  liarder  lessons  for  imperfect 
human  wisdom  than  simply  to  recognise  the 
fact,  that  all  men  have  not  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  Even  at  the  moment  when  the 
philosopher  plumes  himself  on  his  superior 
wisdom,  and  the  Pharisee  thanks  his  Maker 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men  arc,  each  is  ready 
to  judge  all  around  him  bv  the  identical  tests 
which  he  applies  to  himself,  and  to  count 
their  shortcomings,  from  his  standard  as  mat- 
ter of  blame,  which  they  could,  if  they  would, 
remove.  Nor  is  the  paradox  confined  to  in- 
dividual comparisons.  Nations  have,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world's  historj',  shown  themselves 
as  blindly  eager  to  force  their  own  modes  of 
thought  and  customs  of  action  upon  other 
nations,  as  the  votaries  of  science  or  of  morals 
have  been  to  compel  acceptance  of  their  own 
personal  creeds.  The  motive  and  object  are, 
indeed,  in  each  case  not  wholly  deserving  of 
reprobation.  The  desire  to  save  souls  has 
lam  at  the  root  of  much  violent  propagand- 
ism,  the  desire  to  remove  obstacles  to  im- 
provement has  prompted  many  a  war  of  con- 
quest. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  if  it  were 
but  possible,  the  restoration  of  unity  among 
the  earth's  inhabitants  would  yield,  in  some 
respects,  a  glorious  gain.  In  Europe  alone, 
and  even  in  time  of  profound  peace,  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  different  nationalities 
keeps  more  than  three  millions  of  men  idle 
from  work — a  burden  on  the  work  of  others, 
— only  that  they  stand  ever  ready  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  At  least  as  many  more  must 
be  computed  as  occupied  solely  in  providing 
the  aruis  and  munitions  which  our  armies 
and  navies  are  intended  to  use.  Stretch  the 
view  over  the  globe — count  up  the  cost  of 
national  enmities,  not  in  peace  alone,  but  in 
war— not  in  civilized  realms  alone,  but  in 
regions  of  barbarism — add  to  the  immediate 
sufferings  and  losses  of  war,  all  the  indirect 
hindrances  to  progress,  which  the  jealousies 
and  antipathies  of  race  have  supplied — and 
what  a  sum  of  woeful  consequence  seems  due 
to  that  decree,  which,  on  the  plans  of  Shinar, 


first  severed  humanity  into  discordant  frag- 
ments! Not  strange,  therefore,  is  the  dream 
which  the  purest  and  best  of  men  have  ever 
loved  to  cherish,  that  as  knowledge  grows 
and  love  extends,  the  time  shall  draw  near 
when  these  fatal  distinctions  shall  at  length 
be  effaced ;  when  nation  shall  no  longer 
stand  jealously  aloof  from  nation  ;  but 
when  all  mankind  shall,  as  children  of 
the  one  common  Father,  join  hands  in  the 
grasp  of  re-united  brotherhood. 

Surely  a  dream  blessed  and  glorious — if 
we  might  but  dare  to  dream.  Bnt  dreams 
are  for  our  hours  of  sloth  ;  and  the  part  of 
man  is  to  labour,  and  through  labouring  to 
learn.  Perhaps  we  find,  when  we  rouse  our 
minds  to  the  vigour  which  the  due  perform- 
ance of  our  appointed  task  demands,  that  in 
this  reverie  we  have  been  building  again  in 
fancy  that  old  tower  of  Babel,  whose  memory 
still  stands  the  monument  of  our  folly.  We 
have  been  contriving  how  we  might,  by  com- 
bined human  effort,  rise  to  heaven,  or  bring 
heaven  down  to  earth,  instead  of  humblv  ac- 
cepting the  command  to  till  the  ground  and 
eat  of  its  fruits,  while  we  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  to  its  Ruler.  Certainly 
there  is  no  lesson  taught  more  clearly  bv  the 
whole  of  history,  than  that  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  is  a  still  enduring  and  vital  fact, 
and  that  it  is  perpetuated  by  causes  the  most 
profound  and  powerful,  of  which  the  diversity 
of  tongues  is  but  a  type,  or,  at  most,  a  single 
agent  out  of  many.  For  while  the  infinite 
variety  in  the  character  of  individuals  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  members  of  each 
race  from  combining  readily  with  each  other 
for  political  purposes,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
between  the  several  races  there  is  some  essen- 
tial divergence, — too  slight,  perhaps,  to  be 
capable  of  definition,  but  powerful  enough  to 
present  an  insujicrable  bar  to  their  union,  and 
firm  enough  to  defy  even  Time's  dissolving 
power.  The  subjection,  through  long  gene- 
rations, of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  of 
Greece  to  Turkey,  of  Poland  to  Russia,  of 
Hungary  and  Italy  to  Austria,  have  failed  to 
i-emove  the  fumlamental  diversities  which 
keep  these  nationalities  apart.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  revolt  against  artificiality,  the 
yearning  after  the  free  development  of  natural 
instincts, — which,  despite  the  countervailing 
influence  of  civilisation,  are  remarkable  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age, — give  fresh  strength  to 
the  outbreak  of  national  feeling.  But  past 
history,  as  well  as  cnrr^it  events,  bear  equally 
forcible  testimony  to  the  undying  distinctions 
which  hinder  combination.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  instance  of  two  nations  permanently 
coalescing.  The  map  of  the  world  shows 
few  changes  since  it  was  first  drawn,  save 
such  as  actual  migration  has  produced.    The 
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convulsions  of  Europe  for  three  tliousatid 
years  have  left  its  surface  partitioned  not  very 
differently  from  the  original  divisions  mark- 
ed on  it  when  it  was  first  inhabited.  Dynas- 
ties have  risen  and  sunk,  tribes  have  conquer- 
ed and  succumbed,  knowledge  has  grown 
and  waned,  and  grown  again,  religion  has 
spread  and  been  beaten  back ;  but  still  the 
story,  told  by  Moses,  by  Herodotus,  and  by 
Livy,  is,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  a  faith- 
ful type  of  the  national  conflicts  which  His- 
tory is  at  this  day  engraving  on  her  tablets. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  distinctions 
which  keep  nations  apart  thus  ineffaceable  ; 
but  even  within  the  limits  of  each  people, 
the  capacity  for  progress  towards  the  higher 
forms  of  civilisation  wliicb  a  neighbouring 
state  may  hold  out  for  imitation,  is  singular- 
ly limited.  We  who  are  the  groat  colonists 
of  the  globe,  have  been  taught  by  abundant 
example,  that  a  foreign  refinement  can 
scarcely  ever  become  acclimatized.  No  bar- 
barians have  ever  yet  accepted  our  proffered 
knowledge.  Where  we  have  enforced  obe- 
dience to  our  customs,  the  aborigines  have 
silently  died  out  under  our  blighting  influence. 
Where  they  have  in  aught  yielded  to  our  ex- 
ample, they  have  selected  rather  our  vices  for 
their  adoption.  In  two  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  world,  they  have  all  but  perished, 
through  sheer  inability  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  our  imported  civilisation.  In 
India  they  have  survived,  chiefly  because  their 
superior  multitudes  have  enabled  them  to 
hold  to  tbeir  own  habits  unchanged.  From 
the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe  comes 
identical  testimony.  Seven  hundred  years  of 
Moslem  domination  left  the  most  acute  and 
most  facile  nation  on  the  earth  as  fervent 
lovers  of  freedom  as  in  the  days  of  Aristo- 
geiton  ;  but,  entrusted  all  at  once  with  the 
institutions  of  British  liberty,  they  have  in 
Athens,  as  in  Corfu,  proved  themselves  un- 
fitted for  their  exercises.  France  has  learn- 
ed, in  eighty  years  of  anarchy,  how  vain  is 
the  imitation  either  of  classic  republics  or  of 
constitutional  monarchies  by  a  people  among 
whom  they  are  not  the  slow  growth  of  ages. 
We  ourselves,  in  our  own  great  Revolution, 
learned  how  bootless  is  the  gift  of  self-go- 
vernment to  those  unused  to  wield  it ;  and 
we  have  found  a  couple  of  centuries  not  too 
much  to  qualify  us  for  holding  the  liberties  of 
thought  and  speech  which  we  then  won  so 
dearly,  and  so  eagerly  gave  back. 

Nor  are  these  facts  difficult  of  explanation. 
Like  many  of  our  problems  in  politics,  they 
are  easily  understood,  if  we  remember  that 
the  corporate  bod}'  which  we  call  a  nation  is 
merely  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  that 
its  actions  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
expression  of  the  wishes  and    sentiments  of 


those  of  whom  it  is  composed.  National  sins 
and  virtues,  national  progress  or  decay,  na- 
tional violence  or  quietude,  are  only  the  re- 
sults of  the  morals,  the  intellect,  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  individuals  who  form  the 
nation;  and  we  cannot  expect  them  to  exhi- 
bit, in  their  united  capacity,  different  quali- 
ties from  those  which  mark  them  individually. 
If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  all  experience  has 
proved,  that  in  morals  and  in  learning,  edu- 
cation can  only  furnish  the  means  and  mate- 
rial of  improvement,  the  application  of  which 
must  be  left  to  the  pupil  himself,  instruction 
Iving,  as  it  were,  alien  and  barren  in  the  mind, 
until,  assimilated  by  actual  personal  experi- 
ence, it  is  obvious  that  we  have  an  answer  to 
tlie  question  why  national  progress  must  be 
equally  slow,  and  equally  incapable  of  being 
rapidly  advanced  by  the  offered  lessons  of 
extraneous  cultivation.  In  this  view,  national 
life  ceases  to  be  a  distinct  and  abnormal  sub- 
ject of  study.  Resolving  it  into  individual 
life,  we  seize  at  once  its  nature  and  its  laws, 
and  discover  that,  since  man  has  been  so 
formed  as  to  gain  true  knowledge  only  by 
trial,  and  true  virtue  only  through  temptation, 
a  development  equally  slow  and  tentative  is 
all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  com- 
munities. 

This  theory  has,  indeed,  in  these  days  he- 
come,  in  one  department  of  policy,  a  very  fa- 
miliar dogma.  Under  the  style  of  'non-in- 
tervention,' it  has  bidden  us  hold  our  hands 
where  our  sympathies  have  freely  gone  along  ; 
it  has  made  us  judge  leniently  of  despotisms, 
and  restrained  our  aid  when  a  great  people 
has  seemed  to  burst  from  the  cerements  of 
ages.  Even  our  '  practical  men,' — the  last 
to  accept  a  new  truth,  and  the  last  to  aban- 
don an  old  error, — have  at  length  arrived  at 
a  perception  of  the  soundness  of  this  doc- 
trine. Nor  need  we  stop  to  inquire  how  far 
their  perception  may  have  been  quickened  by 
the  fact  that  our  efforts  to  do  good  abroad 
have  commonly  been  productive  of  heavy  ex- 
pense at  home.  But  while  they  fervently 
embrace  their  new  faith,  while  the}-  earnestly 
deprecate  even  a  manifestation  of  sympathy 
for  nations  struggling  for  liberty,  while  they 
quote  with  laughter  the  Abbe  Sieyes  and  liis 
portfolios  of  ready-made  constitution.s,  it  is 
singular  to  observe  how  little  they  really  un- 
derstand the  doctrine  which  they  in  words 
profess.  They  apply  it  to  political  institu- 
tions ;  but  they  deny  that  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  social  hiw.  They  maintain  that  it  is 
folly  to  expect  that  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or 
Germans,  shall  ever  be  really  qualified  for  the 
enjoyment  of  representative  institutions,  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  or  of  trial  by  jury. 
They  take  it  as  evident,  that  not  only  will 
Chinese    and    Hindoos   never   attain   such  a 
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point,  but  that  they  are  fitted  by  nature  only 
for  being  kept  under  subjection  by  a  more 
powerful  dominating  race.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion,  they  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  conversion  to  our  creed;  and 
they  look  on  'missions  as  a  species  of  fanati- 
cism, which  it  is  not  over-wise  to  indulge. 
But  as  regards  social  and  domestic  law  they 
have  no  such  difficulties.  They  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  establishing  an  English  code 
among  the  natives  of  India  or  New  Zealand. 
They  regard  the  discordance  of  commercial 
law  between  great  trading  communities  as 
simply  barbarous.  They  have  no  words  to 
express  their  amazement  at  the  folly  of  per- 
petuating within  this  realm  ditFerences  of 
legal  principle  or  administration.  They  de- 
nounce the  still  existing  discrepancies  be- 
tween two  extremities  of  this  island  as  monu- 
ments of  silly  and  noxious  prejudice,  and  de- 
mand that  here  at  least,  wlicre  we  Lave  the 
power,  not  a  year  shall  elapse  without  seeing 
some  of  them  swept  into  antiquarian  oblivion. 
And  they  too  have  their  dreams  of  what 
might  be  the  happy  future  of  this  land, — 
what  the  development  of  commerce,  what 
the  simplicity  of  legal  relations,  what  the  di- 
minution of  litigation,  what  the  advance  in 
the  true  science  of  law, — wdiich  would  follow 
if  England  and  Scotland  would  but  renounce 
their  legal  distinctions,  and  consent  to  a  union 
of  jurisprudence  as  complete  as  the  union  of 
the  crowns. 

Such  visions  may  be  not  without  founda- 
tion, but  they  are  scarcely  sufRcient  to  esta- 
blish the  case  they  are  adduced  to  support. 
They  are  the  aspirations  of  lawyers,  of  mer- 
chants, and  of  politicians  ;  but  a  statesman  is 
bound  to  look  at  men  as  they  have  been  fa- 
shioned by  their  Creator,  notas  they  would  be 
modelled  had  their  life  been  intended  to  be 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  legal,  or 
mercantile,  or  political  perfection.  He  is 
bound  to  remember  that  there  is  more  to  be 
considered  than  mere  buying  and  selling, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  electing 
members  of  Parliament,  gathering  in  riches, 
and  heaping  up  honour,  lie  is  bound  to  re- 
member that  each  human  being  has  his  own 
idiosyncrasy ;  that  his  full  spiritual  develop- 
ment requires  the  indulgence  of  that  idiosyn- 
crasy in  all  which  viitue  ma}'  warrant ;  that 
national  pecularities,  exhibited  in  their  laws 
and  customs,  arc  the  embodiment  of  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  individual  components  of 
the  nation  ;  and  that  artificial  ordinances  will 
be  powerless  wherever  thej'  come  in  conflict 
with  national  prcdispogition.  For  him,  then, 
the  problem  is,  how  to  distinguish  between  a 
difference  of  law  which  is  accidental  and  one 
which  is  essential  ;  wary  even  in  eradicating 
the  former,  lest  unwittingly  he  should,  in  the 


attempt,  stumble  against  some  hidden  root  of 
national  feelino;  which  penetrates  deeper  than 
law,  and  which  will  rend  asunder  in  its  growth 
alike  despotic  codes  and  legislative  statutes. 

For  let  US  only  think  for  a  moment  what 
it  is  that  is  really  expressed  by  law,  such  as 
we  are  now  dealing  with.  There  is  no 
standard  of  absolute  i-ight  and  wrong  to 
which  we  can  refer  it.  There  is  no  revelation 
of  abstract  justice  by  which  we  can  be  guid- 
ed. Neither  our  moral  nature  nor  the  word 
of  God  yield  us  here  direct  assistance.  AVe 
find  no  witness  within  ourselves  to  tell  us 
whether  writinii'  ought  to  be  essential  to  a 
contract,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  period  of 
limitation  of  actions.  The  social  enactments 
prescribed  for  the  Hebrews  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  binding  on  us.  Left  thus  with- 
out guidance  from  inspiration,  save  such  as  is 
found  in  the  general  command 'to  do  justly 
and  to  love  mercy,'  we  fall  back,  of  necessity, 
upon  the  general  convenience  and  welfare  as 
our  standard  for  details..  We  frame  our  laws 
so  as  to  make  imperative  those  arrangements 
which  we  have  already  found  to  be  in  general 
most  adapted  to  our  situation  and  our  desires. 
When,  in  the  course  of  practice,  we  find  an 
evil  which  the  majority  agree  in  denouncing, 
we  amend  it.  When  society  so  far  changes 
its  relations  as  to  make  old  rides  inapplica- 
ble, we  alter  them.  But  in  every  case  the 
rule  grows  out  of  our  wants,  and  nothing  save 
a  foreign  authority  can  possibly  establish  a 
rule  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  its  need.  It  embodies,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  mode  of  action  and  the  habit  of 
thought  which  prevail  among  the  people 
whom  it  nominally  directs. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  we 
have  oidy  to  reflect  how  we  should  regard 
the  imposition,  in  any  matter,  of  a  law  which 
should  be  at  variance  with  public  opinion. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Legis- 
lature were  to  enact  that  here,  as  in  France, 
a  m.ari's  property  should,  on  his  death,  be  di- 
vided equally  among  his  children — that  its 
disposition  by  will  should  not  be  in  his  own 
power.  In  such  an  enactment  there  would 
be  nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution. At  this  moment  it  is  partly  in  force 
in  Scotland.  In  England,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  controlling  power  of  law  over  a 
testator's  last  will  is  a  familiar  principle.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  law  often  subjects  an  owner 
to  strict  obedience  to  a  rule  of  descent  im- 
pressed on  his  property  by  a  prior  owner; 
on  the  other,  it  forbids  such  a  rule  to  be  im- 
pressed by  any  one  for  an  endurance  of  more 
than  one  generation.  It  forbids  gifts  of  real 
property  by  will  to  certain  p\irposcs,  such  as 
charities,  in  England ;  or  within  a  certain 
interval  before  death  in  Scotland.     In  both 
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couiitries,  it  denies  to  certjiiii  lieirs  an  equal 
participation,  unless  they  bring  in  for  division 
what  had  accrued  to  tlieni  by  a  different  or 
exclusive  title.  The  authority  of  law  is  there- 
fore recognised  as  supreme  over  the  regula- 
tion of  property  which  has  become,  by  the 
death  of  its  owner,  for  the  moment  a  res 
nullius,  and  the  will  of  the  late  holder  is 
sanctioned  just  so  far  as  public  convenience 
dictates.  But  the  case  supposed,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  French  rule  of  division, 
as  it  would  go  beyond  onr  present  ideas  of 
public  convenience,  would  be  held  an  instance 
of  tyrannical  interference  with  private  rights, 
— an  outrage  upon  freedom  wdiich  would  al- 
most warrant  a  revolution, — a  proof  conclu- 
sive that  I'arliament  did  not  represent  the 
nation,  and  that  therefore  the  very  basis  of 
its  constitution  must  be  changed.  Or,  to 
talie  now  an  instance  affecting  only  a  certain 
class  in  the  community,  suppose  Parliament 
were,  in  its  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  power, 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  days  of  grace  in  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  abstract  justice,  and  as  little 
of  abstract  convenience.  The  custom  does 
not  exist  in  all  nations,  and  it  varies  in  extent 
in  almost  every  one  in  which  it  is  found. 
Yet  a  forcible  alteration  of  it  would  be  felt 
as  a  grievous  hardship  by  our  mercantile 
community — on  no  other  ground  than  that  it 
is  custom,  that  it  suits  their  arrangements, 
and  is  interwoven  with  their  habits  of  busi- 
ness. Or,  again,  take  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  the  decimal  system  in  the 
coinage ;  or  the  adoption  of  the  scientific 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  in 
place  of  our  own  irregular,  confused,  and 
cumbrous  scales.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  step  would  ultimately  be  a  great  national 
benefit,  an  ease  to  every  calculator,  a  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  error,  a  great  means 
of  extending  our  foreign  trade.  At  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  our 
reaping  full  benefit  from  the  comn)ercial 
treaty  with  France,  lies  in  the  reciprocal  dif- 
ficulty of  translating  readily  yards  into  metres, 
and  francs  into  shillings.  Yet  this  great  na- 
tional improvement  is  delayed  solely  because 
its  adoption  would  be  at  the  cost  of  some 
present  inconvenience,  affecting  chiefly  the 
humblest  classes  in  their  smallest  transactions; 
and  it  is  not  doubtful  that  they  would  resent, 
with  a  vigour  which  might  forcibly  disjilace 
a  Government,  an  attempt  to  impose  such 
'  new-fangled  ideas.'  The  actual  rioting  with 
which  the  rectification  of  the  calendar  was 
received  little  more  tlum  a  hundred  years 
acfo,  has  not  yet  passed  away  from  the  me- 
mories of  our  statesmen. 

It  is  obvious  from  such   considerations  as 
these,  that  the  doctrine  that  constitutions  are 


not  made,  but  grow,  is  only  a  statement  in 
regard  to  political  laws,  of  a  truth  applicable 
in  a  wider  sense  to  all  laws.  Whatever 
spontaneously  becomes  law  in  any  nation,  is 
an  expression  of  what  is  found  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  people  ;  and  wdiatever  is 
made  law  contrary  to  that  convenience,  is  felt 
to  be  an  imposition  of  tyranny.  But  w'e  niay 
go  further,  and  very  safely  affirm,  that  what 
is  thus  imposed  by  a  foreign  power,  will,  even 
though  maintained  as  law  for  years,  either 
work  badly  or  become  altogether  effete  and 
disregarded.  Of  the  first  we  have  an  example 
in  the  application  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases  in  Scotland.  Half  a  century  of  prac- 
tice has  not  yet  naturalized  this  institution 
either  in  the  public  estimation  or  in  the 
legal  mind.  Clients  still  press  their  advisers 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  such  a  tribunal.  Lawyers  still  feel  all 
abroad  when  called  upon  to  conduct  a  case  in 
which  the  facts  must  be  thus  ascertained. 
Nor  is  there  anything  which  strikes  with 
more  astonishment  an  English  visitor,  accus- 
tomed to  see,  in  Westminster  or  Guildliall, 
half  a  dozen  cases  of  this  sort  disposed  of  in 
a  morning,  with  contentment  equalling  the 
despatch,  than  to  watch  the  laborious,  clumsy, 
timid,  and  superfluous  process  by  which  a 
'jury  case'  is  in  Edinburgh  propounded  to 
the  Court.  And  his  amazement  is  only  in- 
creased, if,  desirous  to  see  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  he  crosses  the  passage 
into  the  Justiciary  Court,  and  there  finds  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  countries  ex- 
actly reversed,  and  trials  conducted  with  an 
ease,  expedition,  and  accuracy,  such  as  sur- 
pass all  his  experience  of  criminal  business 
south  of  the  Tweed.  To  what  can  we  attribute 
such  startling  reciprocal  differences,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  genius  of  the  one  people 
entrusts  readily  the  trial  of  all  questions  of 
fact  to  the  judgment  of  twelve  ordinary 
men  ;  while  that  of  the  other,  where  private 
interests  are  at  stake,  weighs  timidly  every 
risk  of  defeat,  and  trembles  at  any  chance  of 
not  proving  enough,  or  of  proving  too  much, 
for  a  jury  unskilled  in  the  sifting  of  evidence. 
But  for  an  instance  of  not  merely  the  awk- 
w'ard  working;  but  the  positive  neglect  and 
defiance,  of  an  uncongenial  statute,  wc  need 
not  travel  out  of  England;  we  shall  find  it 
no  further  from  the  metropolis  than  in  Man- 
chester, and  in  no  less  important  a  matter 
than  the  statutory  reqnisitics  to  make  a  com- 
mercial bargain  binding.  By  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  past^ed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  all 
bargains,  if  for  goods  above  the  value  of  L.IO, 
nnist  be  in  writing.  This  rule  is  in  full  ob- 
servance in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
when,  in  1857,  its  abrogation  was  proposed, 
the  measure  was  stoutly  and  successfully  re- 
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sisted  by  the  merchants  of  London,  ■wlio  de- 
clared that  its  maintenance  was  tlie  keystone 
of  commercial  security.  But  in  Manchester, 
in  which  probably  more  bargains  are  every 
day  completed  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  London  only  excepted,  and  in  many 
other  of  the  trading  communities  in  the 
realm,  the  rule  is  set  at  nought,  and  not  a 
scrap  of  writing  intervenes  as  evidence  of  the 
largest  transactions.  Of  course,  if  a  dispute 
arises,  if  either  party  finds  it  for  his  interest 
to  draw  back,  or  if  a  stranger  to  Manchester, 
unaware  of  its  custom,  supposes  the  bargain 
still  open,  because  the  legal  form  is  unexecut- 
ed, the  Manchester  men  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  disregarding  the  law,  and  submit 
-to  the  penalty  of  nullity  which  it  imposes. 
But  that  they  knowingly  and  regularly  dare 
such  a  result,  and  prefer  to  take  their  chance 
of  its  happening  rather  than  conform  to  the 
law,  shows  well  how  little  law  avails  against 
custom,  and  how  much  injury  its  letter  may 
work  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  habits  and  con- 
venience of  those  whom  it  affects. 

Such  positive  facts  as  these  bring  to  us  the 
conviction  that  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture may,  within  even  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  oppose  themselves  to  the  forcible  assi- 
milation of  law.  But  we  may  usefully,  for 
our  present  purpose,  pursue  the  inquiry 
which  they  open  np ;  and  before  attempting 
to  educe  any  determinate  rule,  we  may  cast 
a  rapid  glance  over  the  law  of  England  alone, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  jui'isprudence,  it  affords  countenance 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  uniformity.  Not 
in  its  theory  at  least  can  such  support  be 
found.  Its  common  law  is  avowedly  the 
growth  of  custom,  and  it  rejects  with  scorn 
the  imputation  that  it  can  ever  have  been 
drawn  from  foreign  teaching  or  example. 
But  wdiile  thus  affirming  the  principle  that 
convenience,  which  is  the  sole  root  of  custom, 
is  the  only  proper  root  of  law,  it  does  not  re- 
strict its  application  of  the  principle  to  cases 
in  which  the  custom  is  identical  throughout 
the  nation.  A  custom  may  be  local,  may  ex- 
tend only  over  a  province,  a  county,  a  town  ; 
but  if  it  has  been  of  sufficiently  ancient  date 
or  general  acceptance,  it  receives  recognition 
and  respect  as  part  of  our  motlern  law.  Of 
this  innumerable  instances  might  be  given. 
Primogeniture  is,  for  example,  regarded  as 
one  of  ihe  chief  corner-stones  in  the  temple 
of  our  constitution.  It  is  not  merely  a  social 
law  of  propertv,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
government  of  the  State.  Yet  this  sacred 
rule  is  not  universal,  but  is  superseded  in 
many  places  by  opposite  customs.  In  the 
county  of  Kent,  for  instance,  there  prevails 
a  wholly  different  rule  of  descent,  preserved 
intact  since  the  days  of  the  Ileptarchy,  in 


virtue  of  which  primogeniture  gives  way  to 
the  custom  of  '  gavelkind,'  and  land  is  divided 
among  all  the  sons  equally.  By  a  further 
exception  to  the  general  law,  the  Kentish 
owner  may  aliene  his  estate  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  it  does  not  escheat  to  the  Crown  if 
he  is  convicted  of  felony.  Again,  many 
towns  have  a  particular  law  of  descent  of 
their  own,  at  variance  with  the  general  law 
of  England.  In  some  it  is  regulated  neither 
bv  the  rule  of  primogeniture  nor  by  that  of 
gavelkind,  but  by  a,  special  custom  called 
Borough  English,  under  which  the  youngest 
son  is  the  father's  heir.  So,  too,  the  law  of 
distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intes- 
tate is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  one  rule  prevailing  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury  (which 
is  held  to  include  India !),  and  a  different  one 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  York,  and  in 
the  city  of  London,  which  is  locally  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  metropolis 
itself  has,  indeed,  a  perfect  code  of  independent 
and  peculiar  laws.  Within  the  magic  circle 
of  '  the  City,'  every  shop  is  endowed  with  the 
privilege  of  legalizing  the  sale  of  stolen 
goods,  which  elsewhere  is  attendant  only  on 
a  sale  in  '  marked  overt.'  Wives  have  there 
the  privilege,  which  they  have  in  Scotland, 
but  nowhere  else  in  England,  of  being  per- 
mitted to  trade,  and  to  bind  themselves  in 
their  own  names,  if  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands. Creditors  have  there  the  privilege, 
which  they  have  in  Scotland,  but  not  gene- 
rally in  England,  of  attaching  money  due  to 
their  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
All  these  are  instances  of  the  existence  of 
customary  law.  But  the  Legislature  itself 
has  not  scrupled  to  confirm  and  extend  a 
similar  divergence  of  local  rules.  The  differ- 
ent systems  of  succession  to  personalty  which 
we  have  above  referred  to,  are  sanctioned  by 
modern  statutes  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Tbe  registration  of  title-deeds  is  imknown  in 
the  general  law  of  England,  and  its  intro- 
duction has  been  fiercelv  resisted  b}-  some  of 
the  greatest  and  some  of  the  least  of  her  law- 
yers. But  it  is  established  by  statute  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Such 
are  a  few  examples  of  the  points  upon  which 
the  law  of  England  is  subject  to  local  discre- 
pancv.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  require 
a  volume,  and  hundreds  of  volumes  have 
been  devoted  to  their  expositi-.n. 

And  yet  the  measure  of  discrepancy  is  not 
filled  full,  even  when  we  have  thrown  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  formally  enunciated 
in  the  legal  system.  There  arc  customs 
which  have  not  obtained  the  dignity  of  find- 
ing a  place  in  law  books,  nor  of  having 
their  range  of  influence  expressly  defined,  but 
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the  extent  of  whose  application  must  in 
every  casu  be  left  to  a  juiy  to  dctennine, 
thongh  when  so  determined  they  constitute  a 
binding  law.  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
law  of  England,  that  a  custom  may  arise, 
whether  in  a  particular  trade  or  business,  or  in 
a  particular  district,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  law,  may,  by  mere 
geneial  adoption,  become  imperative  upon 
all  who  come  within  its  sphere.  Thus  the 
custom  of  merchants  is  an  acknowledged 
source  from  which  mercantile  law  is  to  be 
deduced.  Thus,  too,  every  county,  or  some- 
times a  district  much  less  than  a  county,  has 
its  own  peculiar  law  respecting  the  payments 
to  be  made  by  a  tenant,  who  is  entering  on  a 
farm,  to  his  predecessor,  on  account  of  unex- 
hausted improvements,  manures,  fallows,  or 
land  in  grass.  Of  customs  such  as  these  no 
reckoning  can  be  made,  but  they  arc  all  legal 
when  proved  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  law 
in  such  respects  is  of  an  infinitely  diversified 
character. 

The  existence  of  such  principles  in  the  law 
of  England,  and  their  development  in  practi- 
cal results,  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  the  law  of  Scotland  should 
be  assimilated  to  it.  Nor  is  this  merely  as 
furnishing  that  generall}'  childish  form  of  ar- 
gument, the  aryumcntmn  ad  liominem,  and 
permitting  the  Scottish  lawyer  to  say  to  his 
English  brother.  First  be  uniform  before  you 
speak  of  assimilation.  The  discrepancies  to 
which  we  have  referred  do  indeed  oppose  the 
serious  obstacle  of  making  it  in  man}'  cases 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  law  of  England 
which  it  is  desired  to  impose  in  Scotland. 
Is  it,  in  descent  of  real  estate,  to  be  primo- 
geniture or  gavelkind?  Is  it,  in  descent  of 
personal  estate,  to  be  the  law  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  or  of  the  province  of  York  ? 
Is  it,  as  regards  the  rights  of  wives  and  wi- 
dows, to  be  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  its 
metropolis?  Is  it,  as  regards  mercantile 
transactions,  to  be  the  law  of  London  or  the 
practice  of  Manchester?  All  these  questions 
must  in  each  case  be  weighed  and  decided 
before  English  law  is  imposed  on  anothei' 
country  ;  and  that  country  might  well  demur 
to  being  subjected  to  rules,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  not  clearly  enough  ascertained  to 
justify  their  being  made  imperative  in  all 
jiarts  of  thp  kingdom  from  which  they  are 
derived.  But  a  far  deeper  question  underlies 
these  surface  disputations.  It  is,  whether 
the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
recognises  and  sanctions  such  diversities 
within  even  the  limits  of  a  single  county  or 
a  single  city,  is  not  really  wisely  founded  on 
a  just  though  unconscious  appreciation  of  the 
fact,  that  even  within  the  borders  of  England 
there  are  still  surviving  essential  ethnological 


distinctions,  which  would  make  an  identity 
of  law  an  intolerable  burden  to  her  people. 
For  if  this  be  so,  it  will  need  little  further 
argument  to  prove  that  between  England  and 
Scotland  the  same  causes  more  strongly  pre- 
vail, and  must  in  a  more  powerful  degree  en- 
force the  same  conclusion. 

Nor,  to  establish  this  proposition,  need  we 
draw  deeply  from  the  lore  of  the  yet  youth- 
ful and  undeveloped  science  of  Race.  Enough 
for  our  purpose  lies  in  the  common  facts 
within  our  ow7i  cognisance,  and  which  can 
scarcely  escape  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion. For  there  seems  something  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race  which  keeps  them,  under  all 
conditions,  perenniall}'  enduring.  Sometimes 
this  inherent  force  amounts  to  an  actual  re- 
pulsion, as  sensible  as  that  which  drives  apart 
the  corresponding  poles  of  two  magnets. 
Such  an  antipathy  keeps  Jews  and  gipsies  a 
separate  stock  in  every  part  of  the  globe  in 
which  they  are  found.  In  many  of  tlie  fish- 
ing villages  which  dot  our  own  eastern  coast, 
it  has  preserved  the  blood  of  the  natives 
through  unknown  ger.erations  from  the  small- 
est taint  of  admixture  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants.  But  even  where  the 
inborn  peculiarities  of  the  races  do  not  amount 
to  a  repulsive  power,  they  constitute  a  singu- 
lar difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  intermin- 
gling, though  within  the  same  nation,  so  far 
as  to  become  thoroughl}-  identified.  As  when 
wc  mix  liquids  of  different  densities,  we  can 
long  trace,  when  we  hold  the  compound  up 
to  the  light,  the  streaks  and  ■waving  lines 
which  show  that  the  combination  is  still  im- 
perfect, so  even  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  and  even  in  this  age  of  perpetual  loco- 
motion and  intercourse,  we  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  various  stocks  from  which  the  po- 
pulation has  sprung.  In  mere  physical  form 
and  cast  of  features  the  tourist  cannot  fail  to 
mark  the  differences  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  the  southern  English 
counties  of  Norfolk,  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  of  Aberdeen.  Along  the  line  of 
the  western  coast,  from  Cornwall  to  Suther- 
land, the  different  Celtic  races  ofi'er  e(junlly 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  very  differ- 
ence of  tongues  points  to  some  organic  differ- 
ence of  conformation,  and  it  almost  seems  to 
become  more  ineffaceable  as  it  becomes  more 
slight.  A  Scotsman  will  sooner,  by  a  resi- 
dence abroad,  acquire  complete  mastery  of  fo- 
reign intonation,  than  he  will  by  dwelling  in 
England,  acquire  its  native  accents.  A  York- 
shireman  may  live  in  London  till  the  end  of 
his  days,  and  the  little  boys  in  the  street  will 
still  find  him  out  whenever  he  opens  his  lips. 
But  these  peculiarities  of  race,  thus  apparent 
on  the  surface,  extend  to  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  mental  constitution,  and  show 
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clearly  throiigli  any  external  identity  of  forms. 
Our  very  government  varies  through  all  the 
degrees  between  the  sturdy  democracy  of  tlie 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  north  to  the  still 
surviving  feudalism  of  Hants  or  Wilts,  the 
patriarchism  of  Argyle  or  Sutherland,  or  the 
priestly  authority  which  rules  so  powerfully 
in  Ireland  and  Wales.  But  the  fullest  de- 
monstration of  this  truth  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  recollection  of  the  different  forms 
of  religious  faith  which  exist  in  local  supre- 
macy among  us.  In  those  questions  which 
most  deeply  stir  the  heart  and  most  high!}' 
exercise  the  intellect,  we  find  community  of 
allegiance,  of  law,  of  language,  and  of  educa- 
tion, powerless  to  bring  about  community  of 
conviction,  powerless  to  obstruct  the  adoption 
of  Eoraan  Catholicism,  Methodism,  Anglican- 
ism, or  Presbyterianism,  at  the  instigation  of 
no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  the  re- 
spective worshippers  arc  Irish,  Welsh,  Eng- 
lish, or  Scotch.  Wliat  conclusion  can  we 
draw,  than  that  the  feathers  and  straws  on 
the  surface  truly  show  the  direction  of  the 
current  beneath;  that  from  the  moulding  of 
the  features  and  the  hanging  of  the  tongue, 
down  to  the  habits  which  make  laws,  and 
the  beliefs  wdiich  make  religions,  we  are  still 
but  a  federation  of  the  scarce  inixcd  descend- 
auts  of  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  Germanic, 
and  Italian  tribes,  which  in  our  first  historic 
ages  colonized  our  land  ? 

Thus  still  distinct,  city  by  city,  and  county 
by  county,  in  blood,  in  habits,  and  in  capa- 
bilities, we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  true  wisdom 
which  makes  English  jurisprudence  elastic 
enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  local 
tendencies  of  the  people.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  indications  that,  if  it  failed  in  so  do- 
ing, it  would  either  be  set  at  nought,  or 
would  work  radical  and  irretrievable  mischief. 
W^e  have  already  adverted  to  the  manner  in 
which  Manchester  commerce  defies  the  law 
of  the  land,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  constitution  of  commercial  con- 
tracts. In  another  point  of  no  less  import- 
ance, but  in  which  the  law  has  fortunately 
been  less  imperative,  we  may  trace  the  oppo- 
site genius  of  Middlesex  and  Lancashire. 
Every  one  knows  that,  in  feudal  times,  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  was  held  to  belong  pri- 
marily to  the  sovereign  ;  that  it  was  granted 
out  by  him  in  great  fiel's  to  his  lords,  and  by 
them  bestowed  in  smaller  fiefs  on  their  im- 
mediate retainers,  until  in  successive  grada- 
tion it  reached  the  hands  of  the  fin-al  sub-vassal, 
tenant,  or  actual  holder  and  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  process  of  creating  such  sub-vassals 
might,  with  few  limitations,  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent.  And  such  still  continues  to  be 
the  law  in  Scotland,  where,  on  every  sale  of 
land,  the  common  form  is,  that  the  purchaser 


becomes  at  first  the  mere  vassal  of  the  vendor, 
though  with  power,  at  pleasure,  to  eliminate 
the  vendor  from  the  feudal  chain,  and  so  hold 
his  land  of  the  vendor's  original  lord.  Never- 
theless, the  facility  by  which  such  a  relation 
may  be  constituted  leads  to  its  adoption,  in 
many  cases,  in  lieu  of  an  absolute  sale ;  and 
so,  in  towns,  large  estates  are  thus  parcelled 
out  for  building  purposes  by  the  arrangement 
of  feus,  under  which  each  owner,  though  his 
property  is  indefeasible,  is  technically  only 
the  vassal  of  the  original  owner,  and  pays  an 
annual  feu-duty  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
right.  But  in  England  this  process  of  subin- 
feudation, as  it  is  called,  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  II.,  which  enacted  that, 
on  every  alienation  of  land,  the  new  tenant 
or  holder  should  come  in  the  place  of  the 
alienor  as  vassal  to  his  original  over-lord. 
From  the  consequent  impossibility  of  making 
a  qualified  permanent  alienation  of  land,  there 
has  arisen  in  the  greater  part  of  England  the 
custom  of  granting  it  for  building  purposes 
on  mere  long  leases,  generally  of  80  to  100 
years'  endurance  ;  after  which  the  possession, 
with  the  property  in  any  buildings  meanwhile 
erected,  returns  to  the  landlord.  Thus  we 
may  trace  the  thinness  of  modern  walls,  and 
the  slightness  of  flooring  timbers,  by  no  re- 
mote deduction,  to  the  legislation  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  But  so  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  Lancashire  is  the  idea  of  in- 
vesting capital  on  another  man's  property, 
that  the  system  of  building  leases  is  in  that 
county  almost  unknown  ;  and  each  plot  of 
ground  in  a  town  must  be  sold  absolutely, 
the  owner  only  endeavouring,  under  much 
legal  difficulty,  to  reserve  to  himself  an  an- 
nual income  resembling  the  Scottish  feu  duty, 
by  stipidating  for  wdiat  is  called  a  perpetual 
rent  charge.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  here, 
had  legislation  only  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
such  rent  charges  (scarcely  known  in  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom),  at  the  same  time  that  it 
prohibited  subinfeudation,  the  prosperity  of 
Lancashire  would  have  been  less  than  it  is, 
because  the  great  proprietors  near  the  grow- 
in2  towns  would  often  have  been  unwilling 
to  sell  their  land  in  perpetuity,  without  re- 
serving an  income  out  of  it  for  their  descend- 
ants, while  the  people  would  have  refused  to 
build  houses  or  manufactories  on  ground  of 
which  they  only  held  temporary  possession 
under  a  lease.  And  thus,  had  the  legal 
customs  of  all  England  been  assimilated  by 
positive  law,  the  wdiole  nation  would  have 
suffered  by  the  cramping  inHucnce  of  institu- 
tions which  were  not  consonant  with  the 
character  of  a  portion  of  the  people. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  so  in  respect  of 
mere  counties  and  towns  within  a  kingdom 
which    has  been  undergoing  the  process  of 
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fusion  for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years,  what 
doubt  can  exist  of  their  truth  as  between  two 
kingdoms  which,  for  four-tifths  of  that  time, 
Lave  stood  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other  ? 
If  England,  which,  vidiatever  convulsions  have 
agitated  it,  has  never  felt  the  disruptive  throes 
of  discordant  nationalities,  yet  at  this  day 
finds  it  needful  to  indulge  her  people  in  the 
enjoyment  of  laws  based  upon  their  own  vari- 
ous ethnological  tendencies ;  and  if,  where 
the  Legislature  seeks  to  reduce  them  to  uni- 
formity, it  finds  itself  perpetually  batHed  by 
their  innate  vitality,  wliat  reason  is  there  to 
expect  that  good  could  follow  from  the  whole- 
sale assimilation  of  the  law  of  two  opposite 
ends  of  th(;  island,  in  which  national  cha- 
racter stands  most  widely  discrepant  ?  If 
London  and  Manchester,  as  regards  mercan- 
tile law ;  if  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  as  regards  the  law  of 
real  property,  insist  on  remaining  at  aitter 
variance,  what  hope  is  there  that  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  Ayrshire  and  Fife,  would  find 
advantage  in  yielding  up  their  native  customs 
in  favour  of  any  of  those  of  England — or, 
on  the  other  hand,  wliat  probability  is  there 
that  England,  who  cannot  agree  with  herself, 
would  profit  by  agreeing  to  accept  the  law  of 
Scotland  in  place  of  her  own? 

For  that  there  yet  is,  as  between  these  two 
nations,  so  united,  so  similar  as  they  are,  a 
certain  fundamental  difference  of  character, 
which  must  be  allowed  still  to  exhibit  itself 
in  different  national  institutions  and  laws,  is 
a  matter  wliich  no  sane  and  candid  observer 
can  dispute.  That  character  which,  in  the 
one,  finds  contentment  in  the  beautiful  but 
unchanging  phrases  of  worship  which  she 
has  retained,  with  slight  modifications,  from 
the  days  when  they  were  sung  by  friar  and 
nun  in  her  cathedrals  and  convents,  and 
satisfied  with  the  ritual,  cares  little  for  the 
doctrine  which  may  fall  from  the  preacher's 
lips,  must,  in  some  deep-seated  peculiarity,  be 
diffui'ent  from  that  of  the  nation  which 
sought  the  bare  hill-sides  to  escape  from  the 
liturgy,  and  which,  in  every  generation,  is 
torn  by  a  fresh  struggle  to  secure  the  earnest 
and  f;iitl)ful  preaching  of  the  word.  That 
nation  which  has,  til!  the  present  day,  left 
her  people  without  other  means  of  instruction 
than  what  their  owu  private  efforts  or  the 
charity  of  richer  ueiglibours  could  supply, 
must  needs  be  vitally  difierent  from  the  one 
wliich,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  has  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance,  by  public  rates, 
of  a  school  in  every  j)arish.  That  nation 
which  still  affords,  on  every  general  election, 
numerous  and  notorious  instances  in  her 
boroughs  of  influence  which  renders  the 
forms  of  election  a  farce,  or  of  corruption 
which  renders  tlicni  a  scandal,  must,  in  the 


elements  of  political  life,  bo  somehow  materi- 
ally different  from  that  which,  wdiatcver  other 
faults  she  must  confess  to,  yet,  under  an  identi- 
cal constitution,  has  in  her  borders  no  in- 
stance of  a  pocket  borough,  and  but  one  con- 
stituency in  which  bribery  has  ever  been 
charged.  All  these  are  not  questions  depend- 
ent on  climate,  on  civilisation,  or  on  forms  or 
prejudices  of  ancient  growth  :  they  are  ques- 
tions whose  arbitrement  rests  in  the  very 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and  the  opposite  results 
in  the  two  countries  denote  a  fundamental  and 
ineradicable  difference  of  national  character. 
Into  the  precise  definition  of  such  differ- 
ence, so  amply  discussed  within  the  last  two 
years  by  Mr.  Buckle  and  his  opponents,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  enter.  But  let  us 
simply  take  those  prominent  and  admitted 
distinctions  which  have  become  proverbial. 
Scotsmen,  by  friend  and  foe,  are  styled  more 
cautious  and  more  thrifty  than  Englishmen. 
Let  it  be  matter  of  praise  or  of  reproach,  it 
is  at  least  a  fjict  which  on  neither  side  of  the 
border  will  be  disputed.  Does  it  then  stand 
to  reason,  that  the  same  laws  shall  suit  two 
countries  so  different  in  the  mental  qualities 
which  have  the  most  immediate  bearing  on 
legal  doctrines  ?  Caution  and  thrift  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  the  Scottish  system  of  the 
transfer  of  laud,  upon  wdiich  the  whole  of 
real  property  law  is  grafted — at  the  very  root 
of  the  Scottish  banking  system,  from  which 
grows  the  wdiole  practice  of  commerce.  In 
Scotland  we  find  a  system  of  conveyancing 
of  a  complex  nature,  but  so  combined  with  a 
system  of  registration  of  deeds,  as  to  give 
absolute  security  to  the  purchaser  or  the 
lender.  In  England  we  find  a  far  simpler 
and  more  direct  procedure,  but  one  in  which 
certainty  of  title,  though  generally  realized 
in  practice,  is  theoretically  almost  unattaina- 
ble ;  we  find  her,  too,  while  tending  towards 
a  registration  of  title  which  would  secure  an 
owner  by  means  of  annulling  every  other 
claim,  resolute  to  resist  the  Scottish  registra- 
tion of  deeih,  which  secures  an  owner  by 
means  of  making  public  every  other  claim. 
In  Scotland  we  find  the  system  of  numerous 
banks  of  issue  securing  credit  by  a  joint-stock 
proprietary,  granting  their  own  promissory 
notes  down  to  the  smallest  sum,  and  attract- 
ing business  by  cash  credits  and  by  the  offer 
of  interest  on  the  lowest  amount.  In  Eng- 
land we  find  private  banks  of  issue  practically 
illegal,  paper  restricted  to  amounts  of  L.5  and 
upwards,  cash  credits  not  in  use,  and  joint- 
stock  banking  establishments  giving  no  inte- 
rest on  current  accounts  if  under  L.200.  Uow 
can  we  expect  that  principles  so  incongruous 
shall  find  a  common  reconcilement — that  the 
fixed  ideas  of  the  true  method  of  conducting 
business  which  are  thus  expressed  shall  be 
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readily  abandoned  by  either  nation — liow, 
in  short,  while  the  one  is  distinguished  for 
'thrift  and  caiition'  above  tlie  other,  can  wo 
expect  that  that  they  will  ao-ree  upon  a  com- 
mon system  of  law,  which  shall  deal  precisely 
equal  measures  of  profit  and  of  safety  to  both  ? 

On  these  two  cardinal  points, — the  one  of 
real  property  law,  the  other  of  mercantile 
law, — we  are  content  to  leave  the  case  to 
rest.  Did  space  permit  us  to  follow  the 
argument  in  its  application  to  the  subtler,  yet 
not  less  potent,  elements  of  national  character, 
and  into  their  development  in  the  law  of  the 
personal  relations,  marriage,  minorit}',  the 
rights  of  women,  or  the  power  of  parents, 
the  remedy  for  injuries  by  action,  or  the 
minute  details  of  the  law  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, we  could  produce  further  proof,  per- 
haps in  some  respects  not  uninteresting,  of 
the  utter  impracticability  of  any  material 
assimilation  of  the  law  of  the  two  countries 
for  at  least  many  generations  to  come.  But 
ere  we  leave  the  subject,  we'  must  advert  to 
two  points  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit 
from  consideration.  The  first  is,  the  alleged 
pressure  of  inconvenience  which  the  advo- 
cates of  assimilation  deplorrf  as  caused  bv 
dissimilarity  of  law  ;  the  next  is  the  scope 
and  manner  of  the  remedies  by  which  alone 
assimilation  could  be  eftected. 

On  the  first  head,  we  shall  call  the  evi- 
dence of  no  less  high  authority  than  the 
Royal  Commissioners, — whose  report  is  the 
text  of  this  article.  These  gentlemen, — 
comprising  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
law  and  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom* — 
were  appointed  in  1852  to  consider  how  far 
it  was  desirable  and  practicable  to  assimilate 
the  mercantile  law  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  issued  a  document,  in  which  they 
stated,  under  ninety-three  heads,  the  points 
of  discrepancy  between  the  laws,  and  trans- 
mitted a  copy  to  every  chamber  of  commerce, 
committee  of  merchants,  and  legal  associa- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  '  adding  a  re- 
quest that  the  recipients  would  inform  them 
of  any  other  point  of  difference,  and  point 
out  any  practical  inconvenience  which  thcv 
had  known  to  arise  from  existing  differences.' 
The  report  thus  states  the  response  made  to 
this  appeal  : — 

'  In  the  ans'.vers  ■which  we  received,  there  is 
a  remarkable  paucity  of  statements  as  to  incon- 
veniences actually  fcx|ierieiiced  ;  ami  in  dealing 
with  many  instances  of  djtfereuce,  we  have  re- 
co.ninended  assimilation,  not  because  evils  have 
been  traced  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  but 

*  The  Master  of  the  RoUa  in  Ireland,  Sir  C. 
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because  we  think  it  probable  that  inconveniences 
may  hereafter  .trrivu.' 

Could  anything  more  clearly  prove  that 
the  outcry  for  assimilation  is  the  outcry  of 
theorists  merely  ?  Here  is  a  body  of  high 
dignity,  empowered  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
dealing  practically  with  the  subject,  calling 
on  all  sicles  for  statements  of  inconveniences 
arising  from  discrepancies  of  the  mercantile 
laws,  —  surely  of  all  discrepancies  those 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  widely  felt  and 
most  easily  removed, — refreshing  the  memo- 
ries of  those  lawyers  and  mercliants  to  whom 
it  applied  with  a  copious  statement  of  what 
the  discrepancies  are  ;  and  yet  compelled  to 
make  answer  that  it  finds  a  '  remarkable 
paucity  of  statements  of  inconveniences 
actually  experienced,'  and  forced  to  admit 
that  many  of  its  recommendations  were  not 
for  the  remedy  of  evils  which,  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  since  the 
Union,  liad  ever  been  felt,  but  of  evils  which 
they  thought  possible  might  hereafter  be  felt ! 
Nor  is  even  this  admission  quite  coramen- 
stirate  with  the  whole  truth.  There  is  more 
than  a  'paucitv  of  statements  as  to  incon- 
veniences actually  experienced  ;'  there  is  an 
almogt  unanimous  statement  that  the  respon- 
dents had  never  know'n  a  case  of  inconveni- 
ence to  occur.  What  further  proof  can  we 
have  that  the  allegation  of  inconvenience  is 
a  jiretence  or  a  delusion  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  relations  of  com- 
merce and  of  society  are  so  adjusted,  that 
simplicity  and  certainty  of  law  are  our  re- 
quirements far  more  than  identity.  As  the 
home  trade  of  a  nation  is  always  many  times 
greater  in  extent  and  value  than  its  foreign 
trade,  so  in  each  district  the  local  traffic  is 
generally  much  greater  than  that  which  it 
carries  on  with  other  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  wdiat  most  concerns  it  is,  that  this  larger 
portion  of  its  business  should  be  subject  to 
the  rules  which  have  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  most  suited  to  its  inhabitants.  Nor 
does  this  operate  injuriously  even  in  its  ex- 
ternal dealings.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
transacted  through  resident  agents  or  brokers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  not  merely  the 
quality  of  tlie  goods,  but  the  peculiarities  of 
the  rules  which  regulate  their  sale.  By  such 
means  transactions  are  effected  with  full 
knowledge  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  result 
that  'no  inconvenience  is  experienced.'  And, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  come  to  review  the 
operation  of  legal  rules  other  than  those  con- 
cerned in  mercantile  transactions,  we  find 
their  operation  interpreted  in  exactly  a  simi- 
lar way.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
transactions  effecting  land  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  affecting  the  domestic  relations 
of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  take  place  as 
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between  the  natives  of  each  country  exclu- 
sively, and  are  wholly  irrespective  of  the  law 
of  the  other.  Buying  and  selling,  hiring 
and  letting,  marrying,  will-making,  and  all 
the  other  transactions  of  daily  life,  are,  in 
ten  thousand  instances  to  one,  matters  that 
arise  between  English  and  English,  or  be- 
tween Scot  and  Scot,  rather  than  between 
English  and  Scot.  In  the  rare  exceptional 
cases,  the  question  is  probably  one  of  legal 
difficulty,  which  would  have  required  the  in- 
terposition of  lawyers  although  it  had  oc- 
curred wholly  within  the  limits  of  either 
country,  and  therefore  causing  little  further 
annoyance  in  requiring  the  interposition  of 
lawyers  in  both.  At  all  events,  it  is  almost 
certainly  a  matter  in  which  the  parties  know 
that  there  is  a  diflference  in  the  law,  and  in 
which  they  therefore  take  pains  to  ascertain 
how  the  law  really  will  affect  it. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  con- 
ducted, will,  therefore,  enable  us  fully  to  uu- 
derstajid  the  existence  of  the  fact  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  recorded  with  so  much 
astonishment.  The  truth  is,  that  lawyers 
are,  of  all  men,  the  very  worst  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  social  and  practical 
effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  law.  Their 
habit,  the  necessary  result  of  their  profession, 
is  to  consider  exceptional  cases.  The  point 
in  which  a  law  occasions  difBoulty  comes  be- 
fore them,  but  they  are  never  consulted  ou 
the  points  on  which  the  law  is  clear.  In 
drawing  up  a  document,  whether  it  be  a  Bill 
of  Parliament,  a  conveyance,  or  a  pleading, 
their  attention  is  necessarily  and  properly 
fixed  upon  the  minute  details,  through  an 
error  in  which  subtlety  might  find  an  open- 
ing. Hence  comes  a  frame  of  mind  which, 
applied  to  the  haws  of  two  countries,  sees  in 
their  dissimilarity  room  for  a  thousand  cases 
of  fraud,  or  deception,  or  misunderstanding, 
but  which  makes  no  allowances  for  common 
sense,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  advantages 
inherent  in  each  system  in  the  locality  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  It  seems  to  them  the 
height  of  folly  to  leave  standing  a  system 
which  admits  the  possibility  of  misconception, 
in  lieu  of  establishing  certain  fixed  and  un- 
wavering rules,  to  which  all  shall  be  bound 
to  defer.  But  in  this  they  forget  their  own 
maxim,  summum  jus  summu  injuria.  They 
forget  that,  after  all,  legal  rules  are  framed  to 
assist,  and  not  to  fetter,  human  intercourse. 
And  above  all,  they  forget  that,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate  of  any  rule  that  it  is 
absolute  perfection,  it  must  ever  be  left  to  the 
spirit  of  each  age  and  people  to  decide  for 
itself  upon  the  rules  which,  in  the  majority 
of  its  transactions,  it  finds  to  present  the 
highest  average  of    comparative  advantage. 


But  when  we  turn  to  the  means  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reach  the  consummation  of 
assimilating  the  law  of  the  two  countries,  wo 
find  copious  evidence  that,  by  one  at  least  of 
the  parties,  these  principles  are,  if  not  under- 
stood, at  least  thoroughly  conformed  to. 
There  is  no  talk  of  carrying  out  assimilation 
by  the  adoption  in  England  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  There  is  not  even  the  admission 
that  the  two  nations  may  reciprocally  borrow 
on  equal  terms.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some- 
thing has  actually  been  done  by  England  in 
this  direction.  The  two  most  important  of 
recent  reforms  in  her  law, — the  amendment 
of  the  law  of  divorce,  and  that  of  bank- 
ruptc}', — are  both  approximations  to  the  ex- 
isting law  of  Scotland.  But,  far  from  being 
designed  for  that  end,  the  example  of  Scottish 
experience  was  barely  cited  in  their  favour. 
America  was  the  favourite  authority  cited  in 
support  of  the  divorce  reforms,  pure  reason 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  advocates  of  the 
banki'uptoy  reform.  In  the  speech  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  in  introducing  the 
latter  Biieasure  in  the  House  of  Connnons, 
there  was  not  one  allusion  to  the  working  of 
its  provisions  in  Scotland,  where,  for  thirty 
j'cars  they  had  been  in  full  operation.  Lord 
Westbury  is  himself  known  to  be  the  reverse 
of  a  bigoted  admirer  of  English  law,  and  to 
entertain  a  very  candid  approval  of  many 
points  of  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  his 
silence  on  this  occasion  is  therefore  to  be 
taken  only  as  a  tribute  to  English  jealousy  of 
Scottish  systems.  Further  illustration  of  the 
same  nature  may  be  drawn  fi'om  the  legisla- 
tive results  of  the  Commission  to  which  we 
have  so  often  referred.  Appointed  expressly 
to  assimilate  the  mercantile  law  of  the  two 
countries,  it  reported  that  on  twenty-four 
points  the  Scottish  law  should  give  way  to 
the  English,  but  that  on  only  sixteen  the 
English  should  yield  to  the  Scottish.  Nor 
did  the  favour  shown  to  English  rules  arise 
from  attention  not  being  drawn  to  their  de- 
fects. In  an  excellent  note  appended  to  the 
report,  Mr.  Anderson  enumerated  several 
points  in  the  English  law,  of  absurdity  so 
notorious,  and  injustice  so  egregious,  that 
only  prejudice  could  overlook  them  ;  but  the 
other  English  lawyers  refused  to  join  him  in 
proposing  their  removal.  The  disproportion 
in  the  remedies  applied  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  Parliament.  The  Act,  as  finally 
passed,  established  the  English  principle  as 
the  imperial  rule  in  thirteen  points,  while  the 
Scottish  was  adopted  in  only  five.  No  one 
with  any  real  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
the  two  countries  can  pretend  to  say 
that  this  is  the  just  proportion  in  which 
assimilation  should  he  efiectcd,  if  it  were 
to    consist   in    the   adoption   of  what  is  ah- 
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stractly  tlie    most  reasonable  and  simple  in 
either  country. 

We  can  follow  up,  by  help  of  these  foot- 
tracks,  the  ideas  of  the  process  by  which 
assimilation  is  to  be  accomplished.  England 
will  give  np  snch  of  her  laws  as  are  immate- 
rial parts  of  her  system,  not  deeply  stamped 
in  the  principles  of  her  jurisprudence,  and 
not  vigorously  followed  out  by  any  section  of 
her  inhabitants.  But  she  will  not  yield  in 
the  great  features  of  her  code  ;  she  will  not 
renounce  ancient  doctrines,  however  prepos- 
terous they  may  be  ;  nor  part  with  any  enact- 
ment which  is  in  present  use  by  any  fraction 
of  her  people.  If,  then,  Scotland  is  to  be  as 
one  nation  with  England,  it  is  she  who  must 
give  up  her  law  on  all  these  points.  Now, 
let  us  just  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  which  this  would  imply  in  her  daily 
life  and  transactions;  and,  to  simplify  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  let  us  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  supposition  that  the  assimila- 
tion applied  in  this  way  only  to  her  mercantile 
law.  First,  then,  we  have  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  to  introduce.  Mer- 
chants must  learn  to  resort  to  one  court,  and 
one  method  of  pleading,  when  they  would 
recover  a  debt ;  and  to  another  court,  and 
another  form  of  pleading,  when  they  would 
adjust  the  accounts  between  partners.  They 
must  learn  the  distinction  between  legal  and 
equitable  assets,  and  recognise  the  peculiar 
luck  of  getting  the  estate  of  a  deceased  debtor 
administered  in  Chancery,  where  they  will 
find  funds  made  available  to  them  which  in  a 
court  of  law  would  be  beyond  their  reach. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  nnist  renounce  the 
principle  of  pari  jmssu  ranking  of  diligence, 
and  be  prepared  to  allow  the  first  creditor 
who  can  snatch  a  judgment  to  absorb  all  the 
debtor's  estate  as  a  reward  for  his  prompti- 
tude. They  must  learn  ne.xt  the  different 
value  of  a  debt  according  to  the  method  in 
which  it  has  been  constituted,  and  be  prepared 
to  see  a  rival,  who  has  secured  an  acknow- 
ledgment under  seal, — i.e.,  with  a  wafer  af- 
fixed to  the  paper, — obtain  full  payment,  in 
exclusion  of  a  mere  book  debt  fur  goods  deli- 
vered. They  must  admit  the  principle,  that 
no  obligation  shall  be  binding  except  for  value 
proved  ;  but  they  will  perhaps  think  it  almost 
an  equivalent,  to  find  that,  if  they  can  prove 
the  delivery  of  a  pen  or  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
they  will  fulfil  the  requisites  of  the  law. 
They  must  discard  all  notion  of  a  firm  con- 
stituting a  person  in  law.  They  must  recog- 
nise that  the  partners  and  the  public  can  only 
deal  with  a  firm  as  a  number  of  separate  in- 
dividuals ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  must 
anticipate  that  the  genuis  of  the  law  will  for- 
bid a  partner  from  suing  the  firm,  or  the  firm 
from    suing   the  partner,  for  that  would  be 


suing  himself  with  others,  which  in  tlie  eye 
of  the  law  is  manifestly  absurd.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  must  perforce  allow  that,  if  two 
firms  happen  to  have  one  partner  in  common, 
neither  can  sue  the  other;  for  that,  again, 
would  involve  the  case  of  a  man  suing  himself. 
Yet,  in  all  these  particulars,  if  they  only  can 
attain  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity  or  of  bankruptcy,  they  will  find  their 
position  wholly  different  from  what  it  is  in 
any  court  of  law,  and  perhaps  not  very  mate- 
rially different,  e.\t;ept  in  comprehensibility, 
from  what  it  would  have  been  under  the  abo- 
lished law  of  Scotland. 

Thei'c  would  bo  no  advantage  in  oxtcndinf, 
as  might  easily  be  done,  the  enumeration  of 
such  instances.  It  must  be  abundantly  clear 
to  every  one  not  warped  by  insuperable  bias, 
that  the  adoption  of  changes  in  the  law  of 
such  a  nature  would  be  to  fall  centuries  back 
in  civilisation  :  not  certainly  in  the  sense  that 
the  English  are  so  much  now  behind  the 
Scotch,  but  that  the  Scotch  would  be  behind 
the  English,  if  they  were  to  attempt  tlius  to 
Anglicize  themselves.  All  these  rules  are 
consonant  to  the  genius,  interwoven  with  tiie 
habits,  understood  in  the  practice,  of  England  ; 
but  many  generations  must  pass  ere  they 
could,  if  they  ever  could,  become  approved 
and  familiar  in  Scotland.  Be  they  good  or 
be  they  bad  in  themselves,— a  matter  which 
it  is  not  here  our  province  to  discuss, — it  is 
most  obvious  that  their  adoption  in  Scotland 
w^ould  be  attended  with  the  worst  evil  which 
can  belong  to  law — a  discordance  with  the 
ideas  of  those  whom  it  is  to  govern,  a  conse- 
quent uncertainty  in  its  operation,  and  at  least 
an  equal  uncertainty  of  its  being  long  main- 
tained. 

But  while  protesting  thus  against  the  doc- 
trine that  assimilation  of  the  law  is  a  matter 
so  important  as  to  be  pursued  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  all  cost  of  local  customs  and  local  con- 
venience, we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we  therefore  underrate  its  real  advan- 
tages. Dissimilarity  of  law  is  an  undoubted 
evil,  though  it  is  less  an  evil  than  enforcement 
of  an  alien  law.  But  wdiere  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  measures  which  will  not  off"end  the 
habits  and  ideas  of  the  people,  beyond  all 
question  it  ought  to  be  removed.  And  the 
occasions  on  which  this  course  may  bo  adopt- 
ed with  safety  are  of  two  classes.  The  one 
embraces  all  the  cases  in  which  the  alteration 
would  merely  affect  matter  of  form  ;  the  other, 
the  cases  in  which  either  country  is,  from  its 
own  experience,  dissatisfied  with  its  own  rules, 
and  is  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  rules  which 
seem  to  work  better  in  the  sister  realm.  As 
examples  of  the  former  class,  may  be  instanced 
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the  English  principle,  that  it  is  sealing  and 
not  signing  which  constitntes  a  deed  ;  that  a 
debt  cannot  be  assigned  in  law  ;  or  that  a 
mortgage  transfers  the  property,  leaving  only 
a  right  of  I'cdeniptioii  in  the  mortgager.  On 
the  Scottisii  side,  among  principles  which  she 
mielit  very  beneficially  renounce,  may  be  enu- 
merated the  preposterous  doctrine  that  real 
estate  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  will ;  or  the 
theory  that  a  defendant  out  of  the  country  is 
sufficiently  advised  of  the  institution  of  a  suit 
against  him  by  an  entry  majJe  in  a  book  kept 
in  a  public  office  in  Edinburgh.  Of  the  latter 
class  we  have  fortunately  of  late  years  had 
not  a  few  instances.  England,  satisfied  of  the 
need  for  a  reform  in  her  law  of  bankruptcy, 
of  divorce,  of  bills  of  exchange,  has,  in  all 
these  departments,  approached  nearer  to  the 
law  of  Scotland  than  she  was  before  ;  while 
Scotland,  finding  the  time  to  have  arrived 
■when  her  law  of  entails,  of  evidence,  of  relief 
of  the  poor,  was  inconsistent  with  modern 
ideas,  has  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
more  advanceti  principles  of  the  English  code. 
In  such  cases  assimilation  is  not  merely  pos- 
sible, but  may  be  of  the  highest  advantage. 
It  is  a  reciprocal  benefiting  by  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  the  sister  country,  which 
gives  to  the  nation  which  adopts  it  the  secu- 
rity of  results  already  effected  under  circum- 
stances at  least  exceedingly  similar,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  the  liability  to  error  which  woidd 
attend  its  efforts  for  reform  in  a  wholly  un- 
tried path.  But  such  experience  is  only 
properly  available  when  a  remedy  is  sponta- 
neously sought  for  admitted  defects,  and  when 
it  may  serve  to  point  out  the  remedy  most 
desirable.  It  certainly  gives  no  support  to 
any  scheme  which  would  involve  the  aban- 
donment by  either  nation  of  a  system  which 
has  given  it  contentment,  for  the  sake  of  em- 
bracing one  of  which  all  that  is  known  is, 
that  it  has  given  like  contentment  to  a  race 
substantially  different  in  many  points  of  cha- 
racter and  custom. 

Nor  even  within  the  useful  though  humble 
range  of  assimilation  thus  suggested,  are  there 
wanting  indications  of  the  need  for  anxious 
care  and  caution.  So  much  are  the  whole 
laws  of  a  nation  interwoven  ;  so  closely  are 
all  their  provisions  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  on  the  practice  of  the  people  by  which 
they  are  interpreted;  that  in  attempting  to 
transplant  them  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of 
either  destroying  their  spirit  or  of  bringing 
with  them  some  unforeseen  evil.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  result  may  be  culled  from  the 
recent  legislation  of  Scotland.  The  assimila- 
tion Commissioners  of  1853  recommended 
the  abrogation,  in  Scotland,  of  its  old  law  of 
sale,  under  which  the  pro]ierty  in  goods  sold 
was  not  transferred  till  delivery  took  })lace. 


and  the  adoption  of  the  English  rule,  which 
transfers  the  property  at  the  moment  of  com- 
pleting the  bargain.  The  change  was  effected 
by  a  statute  in"lS5G.  But  the  legislature,  in 
passing  it,  forgot  that  in  consequence  of  their 
rule  of  sale,  the  English  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  further  rule,  that  no 
secret  bargain  of  sale  should  injure  the  rights 
of  creditors,  and  that  where  the  property  was 
not  delivered  the  bill  of  sale  must  be  register- 
ed to  make  it  effectual.  The  omission  of 
this  safeguard  against  fraud  has  already,  in 
Scotland,  led  to  inconvenient  results.  The 
other  instance  is  still  more  curious.  'When 
England  introduced  the  Divorce  law  into  her 
practice,  she  conferred  on  the  paramours  the 
privilege  of  intermarriage  after  the  divorce 
was  obtained.  In  this  respect  she  followed 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  the  Scot- 
tish law  ; — for'though  the  Scottish  Act  de- 
clares, that  the  offending  spouse  may  not 
marry  the  paramour  '  named  in  the  sentence 
of  divorce,'  the  rule  was  evaded  in  practice 
by  not  naming  the  paramour  in  the  pleadings 
so  that  he  could  not  be  named  in  the  sentence  •, 
and  very  high  authority  had  declared  that  if 
not  so  named,  the  subsequent  marriage  was 
valid.  But  last  year  it  was  decided  to  import 
the  rule  of  the  English  Court,  which  requires 
that  the  paramour  shall  be  in  all  cases  made 
a  '  co-respondent.'  The  result  is,  that  he  must 
now  be  named  in  the  pleadings ;  and,  appa- 
rently, as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the 
sentence.  Here,  then,  by  a  side  door,  the  old 
statute  forbiddhig  marriage  between  those  so 
named  is  brought  into  operation  ;  and  the 
practical  effect  is  to  make  illegal  in  Scotland 
marriages  of  a  character  which,  till  then,  were 
valid,  which  the  legislature  had  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  ;  a"nd  which  are  at  this  day 
valid  in  England. 

But  if  it  be  thus  true  that  litth^  inconve- 
nience is  experienced  from  dissimilarity,  and 
that  the  cases  are  comparatively  few  in  which 
assimilation  would  work  other  than  evil, 
wdience,  it  will  be  asked,  arises  the  cry,  which 
certainly  has  been  loudly  enough  upraised, 
for  assimilation  in  all  respects?  Our  answer 
is,  that  we  believe  it  to  originate  with  lawyers 
only,  and  among  them  from  two  very  different 
classes  of  motives.  There  are,  firstly,  the 
scientific  law  reformers,  with  the  great  name 
of  Brougham  at  their  head.  Such  men  as 
these  look  upon  law  in  the  abstract.  They 
are  apt  to  refer  every  enactment  to  the  ulti- 
mate principle,  whether  it  be  of  innate  moral- 
ity, of  pure  reason,  or  of  utilit}',  which  they 
have  inscribed  upon  the  banner  beneath  w  hich 
they  fight.  They  would  bring  each  local 
custom  to  this  standard,  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  fixed  rule  of  right  and  wrong  in  all 
human  affairs,  and  in  the  hope  that,  when  it 
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is  demonstrated,  all  men  will  \villi11gl3'  conform 
their  conduct  to  it.  Bnt  tlicy  forget  that,  in 
the  vast. mass  of  transactions  between  man 
and  man,  while  reason,  and  morality,  and 
utility  (expressions,  after  all,  which  lead  to 
the  same  result)  ought  to  regulate  the  motives 
of  the  parties,  and  be  the  object  of  their  deal- 
ings, yet  they  have  very  little  whatever  to  do 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  object  is  efl'oet- 
cd.  Thus,  to  recur  again  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion which  we  have  before  adduced  as  an 
illustration,  every  theory  of  ethics  will  con- 
cur in  establishing  the  propriety  of  adhering 
strictly  to  the  teims  of  a  bargain  once  maile ; 
and  in  this,  eveiy  theory  of  law  will  agree 
with  morality.  But  ethics  thfovv  no  light 
upon  the  question  whether  this  result  will  be 
best  attained  by  requiring  the  bargain  to  be 
expressed  in  writing,  or  by  leaving  it  open  to 
the  incertitude  of  oral  proof.  Not  does  law 
here  succeed  any  better ;  for  law  cannot  tell 
us  beforehand  whether  a  certain  set  of  people 
are  careful  and  guarded  in  their  language, 
cautious  in  arriving  at  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, accurate  in  memory,  and  conscientious 
in  testimony,  in  which  case  writing  is  plainly 
superfluous  ;  orwdiether  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  business,  a  little,  perhaps,  addicted  to 
speculation,  hasty  in  assertion,  or  inaccurate 
in  habits  of  thought,  in  which  case  writing- 
may  be  a  very  needful  check  and  test  of  their 
true  intention.  Obviously,  there  can,  in  such 
a  case,  be  no  universal  rule  of  law  applicable 
with  equal  advantage  to  both  cases.  Ncver- 
theles.s,  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon instances  in  which  scientific  lawyers  urge 
the  enforcement  of  one  common  and  invariable 
rule.  We  cannot  but  claim  right  to  protest 
against  such  '  science  falsely  so  called.'  We 
claim,  on  behalf  of  common  sense  and  civilisa- 
tion, deliverance  from  this  Procrustean  idea 
of  legal  amendment,  and  demand  that,  in 
matters  in  which  no  true  rule  save  that  of 
convenience,  as  ascertained  by  practice,  can 
possibly  be  laid  down,  we  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  it  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  a 
symmetrical  perfection. 

But  far  less  worthy  of  respect  is  the  origin 
of  the  assimilation  cry,  as  it  comes  from  the 
self-styled  'practical  men'  among  our  law- 
yers. These  are  commonly  attorneys  or 
writers,  barristers  or  advocates,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who,  finding  occasionally  a  point  to 
arise  in  their  practice  which  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  different  principles  from  those  they 
have  studied,  incontinently  denounce  the 
rules  of  which  they  are  ignorant  as  worthy 
only  of  barbarians,  and  call  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  sweep  away  at  once  such  anachron- 
isms from  our  statute  book.  If  legislation 
could  aught  avail  in  the  matter,  we  should 
rather  invoke  it  to  put  to  silence  those,  whose 


presumptuous  folly  is  the  shame  of  their 
craft.  To  such  as  those,  whose  only  motive 
is  humiliation  at  being  obliged  to  confess 
the  narrowness  of  their  knowdedge,  or 
mortification  at  the  loss  of  some  possible 
fees,  it  wei'e  waste  of  time  to  address  argu- 
ment or  instruction.  They  must  be  left  to 
their  own  noisy  declamation,  ar;d  allowed  to 
learn  from  time  the  truth  that  lawyers  were 
made  for  law-,  and  not  laNv  for  lawyers. 

Carried  away  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
demonstrations  of  these  two  classes  of  pro- 
fessional men,  there  is  undoubtedly  also  a 
small  section  of  the  mercantile  community  who 
give  their  support  to  the  doctrine  of  assimi- 
lation. It  may  have  happened  to  them, — but 
we  have  seen  how  rare  is  the  occurrence, — 
to  have  been  put  to  some  measure  of  incon- 
venience by  having  to  adjust  a  transaction 
with  a  view  to  a  different  form  of  law  from 
that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  ;  or  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  not  fitiding  afford- 
ed, by  the  courts  in  which  circumstances 
compel  them  to  sue,  the  same  remedy  as  that 
which  the  courts  of  their  own  couutr}'  would 
have  yielded.  These  are,  indeed,  nearly  the 
sum  total  of  the  inconveniences  which  can 
possibly  arise  from  the  discrepancy  of  law  ; 
and  few  as  they  are,  we  readily  sympathize 
with  those  individuals  on  whom  they  fafl. 
But  ere  they  permit  themselves  to  be  led 
away  by  the  idea  that  what  has  hajipened  to 
themselves  must  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  therefore  give  their  ears  to  tlie  lawyers 
who  proclaim  so  loudly  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
grievance  that  such  things  should  ever  occur, 
we  would  ask  them  to  consider  tlie  evidence 
which  we  have  adduced,  as  to  the  singularly 
slight  measure  of  annoyance  actually  pro- 
duced in  international  dealings  by  such  a 
ca\ise,  and  the  suggestion  which  we  have  of- 
fered as  to  the  trouble  and  danger  involved 
in  a  forcible  attenqit  to  change  the  settled 
law  of  great  communities.  No  London  mer- 
chant, we  arc  persuaded,  who  reflects  on  these 
consequences,  will  desire  that,  for  his  occa- 
sional ease  or  security,  the  customs  of  trade 
of  a  thousand  merchants  in  Glasgow  should 
be  overturned  ;  nor  will  any  Glasgow  ship- 
owner, who  finds  tliat,  in  some  particular 
case,  the  verdict  of  a  Liverpool  jury  mio-ht 
be  more  favourable  than  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  invoke  the  prodigious 
disruption  of  the  social  system  of  Scotland, 
wdiicli  would  follow  from  the  wholesale  adop- 
tion of  English  law  in  that  country. 

But  even  if  these  small  and  isolated  sec- 
tions of  the  public  still  adhere  to  their  desire, 
we  must  take  leave  to  set  little  store  by  re- 
presentations which  have  neither  reason  nor 
authority  on  their  side.  Claiming  to  be  pre- 
eminently  practical,  they  are,    in   truth,   the 
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rejectors  of  practice  in  favour  of  theory ; 
claiming  credit  for  breadth  of  view,  tliey  are, 
in  tnitli,  the  ujoft  narrow-minded  ;  claiming 
to  represent  great  interests,  tliey  are,  in  truth, 
opposed  to  every  interest  but  tlieir  own.  All 
that  they  can  justly  ask,  we  are  ready  to  give. 
Whenever  the  rules  of  law  are  found  incon- 
venient by  those  among  whom  they  are  in 
use,  we,  too,  shall  gladly  seize  the  opportun- 
ity to  import  the  system  of  our  neighbours 
if  it  seems  preferable.  Wherever  the  sub- 
stances of  law  has,  by  the  action  of  time,  be- 
come identical  in  both  countries,  we  are  ready 
to  sweep  away  the  fictions  which  still  main- 
tain the  memory  of  ancient  discrepancies. 
But,  save  in  such  cases,  we  take  no  shame  to 
confess  ourselves  in  this  matter  honestly  con- 
servative. Ours  is  at  least  a  conservatism  not 
founded  on  prejudice  ;  for  we  frankly  admit 
that  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  country  might 
most  profit  by  accepting  the  system  of  the 
other  in  such  matters  as,  subject  to  the  doc- 
trines above  enumerated,  admit  of  assimila- 
tion. But  while  in  operation  our  principles 
are  conservative,  they  are,  in  source,  essen- 
tially liberal :  for  they  accept,  in  the  best 
sense,  the  vox  popidi  as  the  vox  Dei ;  they 
take  the  will  of  those  who  are  to  be  chiefly 
aff'ected  by  foi'ms  of  law  as  the  best  test  of 
their  suitableness;  they  oppose  themselves 
to  that  uin-easoning  and  hurtful  tyranny  which 
would  make  the  convenitujce  of  the  few,  or 
the  so-called  scientific  theories  of  still  fewer, 
obtain  a  predominance  over  the  advantage  of 
the  many,  and  the  tested  gold  of  the  experi 
ence  of  nations. 


Akt.  V. — Les  Ecossais  en  France,  les  Fran- 

cais  en  Eco^se.  I'ar  Francisque  Michel. 
Londres :  Trubner  et  C  '.j  Paternoster 
Kow.     1802. 

M.  Michel's  book  is  the  history  of  the  long- 
alliance  between  France  and  Scotland, — an 
alliance  originally  formed  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  a  common  enemy,  and  after- 
wards strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  by  a  gratet'ul  sense 
of  mutual  benefits.  We  may  not  be  inclined 
to  give  nmch  credit  to  the  story  of  the  fa- 
mous league  between  Achaius  and  Charle- 
magne ;  but,  without  ascending  so  far  up  the 
stream  of  time,  we  shall  find  ample  proofs 
that,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  was  close,  intimate,  and  unin- 
terrupted. At  the  battles  of  Beauge,  Cre- 
vant,  and  Verneuil,  and  on  many  other  well- 


fought  fields  during  the  hundred  years'  war 
between  France  and  England,  the  valour  of 
the  Scottish  auxiliaries  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played, and  their   blood  freely  poured   out; 
and  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  French 
kings — at  Fornuova,  Marignan,  Genoa,  Pavia, 
and  at  many  other  battles  and  sieges — they 
well   sustained  their  national  reputation  for 
courage  and  conduct.     On  the  other  hand, 
France   more   than   once   sent   assistance    to 
Scotland  during  her  long  wars  against  Eng- 
land.    In  ISSfl,  Sir  John  de  Vicnne,  Admi- 
ral of  France,  led  a  thousand  lances  into  Scot- 
land to  aid  in   the  war  against  Edward  III.; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Duke  of  x\lbany  brought  a  still  stronger 
force  of  F'rench  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  lances  and  a  thousand  arquebusiers. 
But  it  was  not  only  by  warlike  means  that 
the    alliance    between  France  and    Scotland 
was    maintained    and  cemented.     Numerous 
matrimonial  alliances- took  place  between  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
many  a  noble  family  in  France  can  still  trace 
its  descent  to  a  Scottish  source,  -while  French 
blood  flow-s  in  the  veins  of  several  of  our  best 
Scottish   families — for   example,   in   those  of 
Lindsay,  Gordon,  and  Rollo.     In    many  in- 
stances, too,  our  Scottish  kings  married  French 
princesses,   while  a   Scottish    princess  and  a 
Scottish  queen  were  wedded  to  dauphins  of 
France.      These    royal    marriages  carry    us 
back   to   the    early    part    of  the    thirteenth 
century,    when    Alexander    II.    of    Scotland 
married  Marie,  daughter  of  Enguerrand  de 
Coucy,  the    most   beautiful    woman    of    her 
time.     His  son,  Alexander  III.,  also  contract- 
ed   a   French     alliance,    marrying   Yolande, 
daughter  of  Piobert  IV.,  Count  of  Dreux.  At 
a    later    period    of    our    history,    Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,   married 
Louis,    dauphin    of  France,    son    of   Charles 
VII. ;  and  her  sister  Isabella  married  Francis, 
the  first  Duke  of  Bretagne.  These  two  Scot- 
tish princesses  were  sent  into  France  with  a 
magnificent  escort,  consisting  of  a  liundred 
damsels  clotlied  in  uniform,  and  a  thousand 
men-at-arms.      We    may   also    mention    the 
marriage  of  James  II.  to  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
who,  although  not  a  French  princess,  was  a 
near    relative  of  the    French    king    Charles 
VII.,  by  whose  advice  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted.    Charles  VII.  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  general  referee  in  all  the  ma- 
trimonial  alliances  contracted   by  the   royal 
family  of  Scotland  during  his  reign.     Of  this 
a  curious  instance  is  afl'orded  by  the  negotia- 
tions which  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
proposed    marriage    of    Louis   of    Savoy   to 
:Vnnabella,  daughter  of  James  I.     This  prin- 
cess was  actually  sent  into  Savoy  in  1455  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  existing  contiact 
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of  marriage  between  her  and  Louis ;  but 
■when  it  was  found  that  their  union  would  be 
disapproved  of  by  Charles  VII.,  that  contract 
was  regularly  annulled  by  a  public  act  drawn 
up  at  Saanat,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France,  Scotland,  and  Savoy.  It 
■was  a  case  of  royal  breach  of  promise,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should 
pay  25,000  goklen  crowns  to  the  princess  as 
damages,  and  defray  the  expense  of  her  re- 
turn into  Scotland.  In  efiect,  the  fair  fiancee 
had  a  long  detention  to  endure,  and  many 
perils  by  land  and  sea  to  encounter,  before 
she  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  her  native 
country.  James  V^.  was  twice  married  to 
French  princesses — first  to  Madeleine  of 
Valois,*  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  and  after- 
■wards  to  Mary  of  Guise.  Marie  de  Bourbon, 
another  French  princess,  to  whom  James  had 
been  originally  engaged,  is  said  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  being  forsaken  for  the  fair  Made- 
leine. The  last  marriage  between  the  royal 
families  of  France  and  Scotland  was  that  of 
Queen  Mary  to  the  Dauphin  Francis,  son  of 
Henry  II.  of  France.  Tliis  marriage  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  French  influence  in 
Scotland. 

Another  proof  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  countries  is  to  be  found  in 
the  number  of  Scotclimen  who  held  some  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  French 
court  and  army.  In  the  fifteenth  centLir3-, 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  was  Constable  of  France, 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  Duke  of  Tou- 
raine,  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  French 
army.  Sir  William  Monypenny  was  coun- 
cillor and  chamberlain  to  Charles  YII.  and 
Louis  XL ;  and  Beraud  Stuart  was  Marshal 
of  France,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Constable 
t)f  Sicily  under  Louis  XII.  In  like  manner, 
some  Frenchmen  succeeded  in  attaining  high 
distinction  in  Scotland  ;  buch  as  the  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Bastie,  who  was  invested  by  the 
Kegent  Albany  with  the  chief  command  on 
the  Scottish  border ;  and  M.  d'Oysel,  who 
■was  entrusted  with  the  principal  administra- 
tion of  Scotch  affairs  by  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
whose  services  were  acknowledged  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament. 

The  French  monarchs,  at  various  times, 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  attachnaent  and 
alliance  of  the  Scottish  nation,  by  bestowing 
lands  in  France  upon  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  ;  by  granting  special 
privileges  and  exemptions  to  Scottish  mer- 
chants trading  in  France  ;  and  by  issuing  let- 
ters of  naturalization   to   all  Scotchmen  resi- 


*  The  custom  of  ■wearing  mourning  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  the  enrlv  death  of  the  fair 
Madeleine,  ■who  died  sliortly  after  lier  arrival  in 
Scotland,  deeply  regretted  by  the  king  and  the 
■whole  country. 
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dent  there.  In  this  way,  many  nobles  and 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  families  of  Stuart, 
Douglas,  Hamilton,  Gordon,  and  other  great 
houses,  became  French  landholders,  intermar- 
ried with  the  French  nobility,  and  founded 
families,  whose  descendants,  with  names  more 
or  less  altered  and  Gallicised,  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Letters  of  naturalization  were  again  and 
again  granted  by  the  French  kings  to  Scotch- 
men.- Even  Louis  XL,  cruel,  crafty,  and 
suspicious  as  he  ■was,  never  refused  them  to 
any  natives  of  Scotland  who  wished  to  settle 
in  France.  Louis  XII.  went  still  further  by 
his  ordinance  of  September  151.3,  which 
granted  for  the  future  the  privilege  of  natu- 
ralization to  all  Scotchmen  resident  in  France, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  Francis  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  natives  of  Scotland 
were  confirmed  and  extended  by  his  father 
Henry  II.,  while  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament accorded  similar  privileges  to  all 
Frenchmen  settled  in  Scotland.  Henry  IV. 
was  the  last  of  the  French  kings  who  re- 
newed the  ancient  privileges  belonging  to 
the  natives  of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful 
ally  of  France.  By  letters  patent  of  1599, 
he  confii'med  the  right  of  naturalization  to 
all  Scotchmen  in  France,  and  also  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Scotch  merchants  trafficking  in  that  country.* 
But  although  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Scotland  was  thus  for  centuries  close 
and  intimate  ;  though  thousands  of  Scottish 
auxiliaries  lost  their  lives  in  the  long  wars 
between  France  and  England,  in  which  their 
valour  procured  for  France  more  than  one 
important  and  brilliant  victory  ;  though  a 
chosen  band  of  Scottish  gentlemen  was  for 
ages  the  faithful  and  gallant  body-guard  of 
the  French  kings, — these  services  liave  not 
been  acknowledged  or  appreciated  by  any  of 
the  French  historians,  who  have  either  passed 
tliem  by  in  silence,  or  have  noticed  them 
with  a  brevity  unworthy  of  their  importance. 

*  The  old  French  proverb, 

'  Qui  la  France  veut  gagner, 
«  A  I'Ecosse  fiiut  conuneticer,' 

bears  ■witness  to  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  as  dues  the  following  pro- 
verbial saying  to  the  importance  of  the  ticottish 
auxiliaries  in  the  French  wars:  'Nulla  nnqunm 
Fratuis  fnlsit  victoria  castris^  sine  indite  IScoto.^ 
And  a  remark  which  Shakespeare  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  also 
bears  testimony,  though  not  in  so  cum)>liuientary 
a  fashion,  to  the  ■way  in  ■which  the  two  nations 
were  accustomed  to  back  up  each  other's  quiirrels. 
She  says,  in  answer  to  Kerissa,  who  had  asked  her 
opinion  of  the  Scottish  Lord,  'He  borrowed  a  box 
of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  Ewore  he  would 
pay  him  again  when  he  was  able;  1  think  the^ 
Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  fop 
another.' 
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To  fill  up  this  omission  is  tlie  olject  of  M. 
Micliul's  book,  which  aims  at  vustoring  to  the 
gallant  Scottish  companies  of  adventure,  and 
the  other  Scots  in  France  distinguished  in 
arts  or  in  arms,  their  proper  place  in  French 
history,  of  which  they  liavebeen  so  long  and 
so  unjustly  deprived.  The  author  endeavours 
to  present  to  us  as  complete  a  picture  as  pos- 
sible of  the  public  and  private,  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  which  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  two  countries,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  whole  extent  of  England, 
but  united  by  a  community  of  interests,  and 
also,  in  some  respects,  by  a  similarity  of  na- 
tional genius.  He  tells  us  that  he  Las  been 
occupied  with  this  subject  for  nearl}'.  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  travelled  extensively  both 
in  France  and  Great  Britain  ;  has  consulted 
libraries  and  ransacked  archives,  has  omitted 
no  accessible  source  of  information,  and  has 
also  had  the  further  advantage  of  the  assist^ 
ance  of  many  learned  friends.  We  give  him 
every  credit  for  indefatigable  industry  and 
persevering  research.  The  text  and  the  notes 
contain  a  perfect  treasure  of  information, 
amassed  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources,  and 
extend  over  nearly  1100  pages,  which  are 
copiously  adorned  and  illustrated  by  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  more  than  a  Iiundred  noble 
families,  who  played  a  distinguislied  part  dur- 
ing the  long  alliance  between  France  anil 
Scotland.  It  is  intei-esting  to  observe  the 
number  of  F'rench  families  whose  names  are 
evidently  of  vScotch  origin,  and  whose  armo- 
rial bearings  are  identical,  or  nearly  identi- 
cal, with  those  of  Scotch  families  of  similar 
names,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Scotch  fami- 
ly names  that  have  gradually  been  changed 
and  Frenchified,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  make 
the  recognition  of  the  original  name  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Thus  we  find  not 
only  Stuart,  but  its  French  corruptions  of 
Stuert,  Est\icrt,  and  Stuyers.  Then  we  have 
Forbin  for  Forbes,  Fresal  for  Fraser,  Damas- 
tere  fur  Dempster,  d'Austrude  for  Anstnithcr, 
Hebron  for  Hepburn,  Delanzun  for  Lawson, 
Coqueborne  for  Cockburn,  Gonston  and  Jus- 
ton  for  Johnston,  A^ulcob  for  Wauchopo,  Vul- 
son  for  Wilson,  Achessonne  for  x\.cheson, 
Catel  for  Cadell,  Malvin  for  Melville,  and  a 
great  many  more. 

But  although  M.  Mich  el's  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  historian,  the  scholar,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  the  genealogist,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  dull  book.  The  author  has 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  materials.  He 
has  accumulated  a  load  which  he  is  unable  to 
lift,  has  swallowed  a  meal  which  he  cannot 
digest.  He  has  proved  liimself  a  good  quar- 
rynum,  but  a  bad  builder;  and  has  t^iiled  in 
arranging  the  stones,  wdiich  he  has  excavated 
with   so   much   difficulty  and    labour,  into  a 


graceful  and  symmetrical  edifice.  He  seems 
to  have  read  too  much,  to  have  sought  too 
long,  and  to  have  expended  in  preparations 
the  strength  wdiich  should  have  been  reserved 
for  execution.  And  we  therefore  venture  to 
think  that  his  work,  with  all  its  merits,  is  nn- 
likcly  to  become  a  popular  one.  It  wants 
vivacity  of  slvle,  warmth  of  colouring,  and 
clearness  of  arrangement;  and  it  also  wants, 
— a  great  want  in  a  book  of  the  kind, — an 
index  of  names.  In  spite  also  of  the  great 
learning  and  varied  research  wliich  generally 
characterize  the  text  and  the  notes,  there  is  an 
occasional  want  of  accuracy  in  dates  and 
other  jiarticulars,  of  wdiich  we  shall  point  out 
some  rather  prominent  examples. 

In  the  fiist  chapter,  it  is  stated  that  Saint 
Louis  of  France  made  a  treaty  with  Alexan- 
der III.  of  Scotland,  husband  of  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Enguerrand,  Sire  de  Coney.  Now  it 
was  not  Alexander  III.,  but  Alexander  II., 
who  was  the  husband  of  Marie  de  Coney. 
Alexander  HI.  also  married  a  French  wife, 
but  her  name  was  Yolande  de  Dreux.  This, 
however,  is  probably  merely  a  misprint  or  an 
oversight,  as  in  the  next  page  the  author  de- 
scribes Alexander  II.  as  sending  over  to 
France  in  1229  to  demand  the  hand  of  Ma- 
rie de  Coney,  of  whose  marvellous  and  almost 
incredible  beauty  he  had  heard  the  highest 
praise.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, Edward  I.  is  mentioned  as  confirming  a 
charter  to  lands  in  the  south  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1335,  at  which  period  lie  had  been 
in  his  grave  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Edward 
III.  must,  of  course,  be  meant.  In  the  same 
chapter  in  which  this  error  occurs,  M.  Michel 
speaks  of  David  II.  of  Scotland  being  forced 
in  1334  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France  ;  yet  a 
few  pages  afterwards  he  describes  him  as  re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  1341,  after  nine  years 
of  exile;  the  fact  being  that  he  was  sent  to 
France  in  1332,  not  in  1334,  as  stated  by  M. 
Michel.  A  more  inexcusable  mistake  will  be 
found  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  where  Louis 
XII.  of  France  is  represented  as  confiding 
the  command  of  a  fleet  to  Louis  de  Rouville, 
by  a  commission  given  at  Corbie,  iVth  Sept. 
1517.  Yet  at  that  time  Louis  had  been  dead 
for  two  years,  and  Francis  I.  sat  on  the 
French  throne  ;  and  what  makes  this  mistake 
more  unaccountable  is,  that  only  a  few  pages 
afterwards,  the  death  of  Lonis  XII.  and  the 
accession  of  Francis  I.  are  both  described  as 
taking  place  in  1515,  the  correct  date.  An 
error  of  a  different  description  occurs  in  M. 
Michel's  second  volume.  In  the  text,  he 
ffives  the  names  of  certain  Scottish  gentle- 
men  inscribed  in  the  album  of  a  fencing  mas- 
ter established  at  Bourges  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  among  these  we  find  that  of 
'  M.  A.  (libsone,  le  jeune.'     But  on  referring 
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to  the  note  at  tlie  foot  of  the  page,  whieli 
gives  verbatim  the  extract  from  the  albnm, 
we  see  the  name  to  be  '  M.  A.  Gibsone 
Younge,'  the  hist  as  much  a  proper  name  as 
Gibsone,  though  M.  Michel  lias  tlionght  fit 
to  translate  it  into  '  le  jeiine  ;'  a  mistake  as 
absurd  as  that  which  occurs  in  a  volume  of 
the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  where  the  Cold- 
stream— which  the  writer  has  evidently  mis- 
taken fur  the  Goldstreain — Guards  figure  as 
'Xa  Garde  de  la  riviere  d''or /''  It  inay  per- 
haps be  said  that,  after  all,  these  are  not 
very  serious  mistakes;  but  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  they  are  at  least  sufficient  to  di- 
minish our  faith,  if  not  in  the  extent,  at  least 
in  the  precision  and  accuracy,  of  M.  Michel's 
information. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  some  of  the  exploits 
of  the  gallant  Scotch  companies  that,  dur- 
ing; the  lono'  wars  between  France  and  Eno;- 
laud  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
were  a  principal  means  of  pntting  an  end  to 
the  English  domination,  and  (jf  restoring  the 
independence  and  extending  the  power  of  the 
French  monarchy.  At  the  battle  of  Beauge, 
where  the  French  army  was  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  gaining  the  vic- 
tory. The  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  English 
leader,  was  killed  in  hand-to-hand  fight  by 
the  Earl  of  Buchan ;  the  bravest  of  his 
knights  and  men-at-arms  fell  around  hira, 
and  his  whole  army  was  totally  defeated. 
This  decisive  victory  won  for  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  the  baton  of  Constable  of  France, 
and  eff"ectually  put  a  stop  to  the  sneers  of  some 
envious  Frenchmen,  who  had  complained  to 
the  French  king  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries, 
and  had  accused  them  of  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness, because  they  had  not  s\icceeded  in  at 
once  driving  the  English  out  of  the  country. 
'  Do  these  Scotch  now  appear  to  you  mere 
wine-skins  and  gormandizers?'  was  the  sar- 
castic reply  of  Charles  VI.  to  these  calumni- 
ators, after  the  brilliant  victory. 

Victory  was,  however,  by  no  means  always 
constant  to  the  banners  of  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries, who  found  in  the  English,  enemies  as 
gallant  and  determined  as  themselves.  Two 
battles, — those  of  Crevant  and  Verneuil, — 
were  particularly  fatal  to  them.  In  the  for- 
•mer  they  were  decimated,  and  in  the  latter 
almost  destroyed,  their  destruction  being 
principally  caused  by  their  self-confidence. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  iTth  of  August, 
1424.  On  the  one  side  were  the  English, 
led  by  the  famous  Duke  of  Bedford.  On  the 
other,  the  French  and  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
to  the  number  of  4000  men,  of  whom  1000 
were  of  noble  birth.  The}'  were  commanded 
bv  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Duke  of 


Touraine,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Con- 
stable of  France.  There  was  some  misunder- 
standing and  jealousy  between  the  French 
and  the  Scotch,  which  prevented  them  from 
operating  cordially  together,  and  materially 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  English. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  also  had  issued  the  rash 
and  cruel  order  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  ;  this  naturally  exasperated  the  Eng- 
lish, and  prevented  them  from  making  many 
prisoners.  The  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan, 
James  Douglas,  the  son  of  the  former,  Alex- 
ander Lindsay,  Robert  Stuart,  Thomas  Swin- 
ton.  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  and 
more  than  "700  Scottish  cavaliers  of  rank,  fell 
on  this  fatal  field,  which  is  thus  described  by 
a  contemporary  historian  : — '  It  was  frightful 
to  contemplate  those  piles  ot  carcases  heaped 
up  and  pressed  together  on  the  field  of  battle, 
there  especially  where  the  strife  had  been 
with  the  Scotch,  for  not  a  single  man  of  them 
was  made  prisoner.  The  cause  of  that  ani- 
mosity and  pitiless  carnage  was  the  pride  of 
the  Scotch.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  having 
sent  to  them,  before  the  engagement,  to  ask 
what  should  be  the  conditions  of  the  combat, 
they  replied  that,  in  this  battle,  they  were  un- 
willing either  to  give  quarter  to  the  English  or 
to  I'cceive  it  from  them, —  a  reply  which,  by 
kindling  against  them  the  rage  of  the  ene- 
my, led  to  their  destruction.'  This  disastrous 
battle  had  the  effect  of  checking  for  the  fu- 
ture the  influx  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  into 
France,  at  least  upon  the  grand  scale  on 
which  their  expeditions  had  formerly  been 
conducted.  After  the  battle,  the  bodies  of 
the  Earls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas  were  ran- 
somed fiom  the  English,  carried  to  Tours, 
and  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  mass, 
called  la  messe  £cossaise,  w'as  still  said  for 
the  souls  of  the  Scotch  who  fell  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Verneuil. 

The  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  seemed  well- 
nigh  desperate  after  the  carnage  of  Verneuil, 
and  he  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  contem- 
plated a  retreat  into  Scotland  ;  but  Sir  John 
Stuart  of  Dernley,  and  his  brother  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  remained  true  to  his  cause,  and, 
by  their  courage  and  conduct,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  failing  fortunes  of  Fi'ance.  Sir 
John  Stuart,  who  was  constable  of  the 
Scotch  in  France,  succeeded  in  procuring 
further  assistance  from  Scotland,  with  which 
to  make  head  against  the  victorious  arms  of 
England  ;  and  there  are  several  letters-patent 
of  Charles  VII.,  which  acknowledge  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  testify  the  esteem 
in  which  the  king  held  him.  He  received 
the  lordship  of  Aubigny  as  a  reward,  and 
was  also  created  a  Marshal  of  France;  and 
for  a  long  time  his  descendants  held  the  ho- 
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noiirable  position  of  herctlitniy  captains  of  tlie 
royal  Scottish  body-giianl.  Some  writers 
have  referred  the  institution  of  this  famous 
gnard  to  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis,  and  others 
to  that  of  Charles  V.;  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  Charles  VII.  who  gave  it 
that  distinguishing  form  and  military  organ- 
ization, which  it  continued  to  preserve  for 
centuries  after  his  decease.  The  formation 
of  the  guard  is  alluded  to  in  tlio  letters  patent 
of  natuialization  granted  to  the  Scotch  by 
Louis  XII.  Claude  Seysil,  Master  of  Re- 
quests to  Louis  XII.,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  in  his  history  of  that  Prince, 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  unshaken 
honour  and  fidelity  of  the  Scottish  body- 
guard. 'The  French  have  so  ancient  a 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Scotch,  that 
of  400  men  appropriated  for  the  king's  life- 
guard, there  area  hundred  of  the  said  nation 
wdio  are  the  nearest  to  his  person,  and  in  the 
night  keep  the  keys  of  the  apartment  where 
he  sleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an  hundred 
complete  lances,  and  200  yeomen  of  the  said 
nation,  besides  several  that  are  dispersed 
through  the  companies;  and  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  have  served  in  France,  never 
hath  there  been  one  of  them  found  that  hath 
committed  or  done  any  fault  against  the 
kings  or  their  state;  and  they  can  make  use 
of  them  as  of  their  own  subjects.' 

To  their  founder   and    patron,  the  heroic 
Charles   VIL,   the  Scottisli   guard   were   de- 
votedly attached  ;  and  their  loud  cries  of  grief 
at  his  death  are  mentioned  in  several  French 
poems  of  the  period.  The  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  guard  were  very  great.  They  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  statement  drawn  up  for  the  guard 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  refers  to  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of 
the  company  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
24  first  guards,  who,  with  the  addition  of  the 
first    gendarme    of   France,    formed    the    25 
Gardes  de  la  Manclie,  or  Sleeve-guards,  who 
were  all  natives  of  Scotland.     'Two  of  them 
shall  assist  at  mass,  sermon,  vespers,  and  or- 
dinary meals  of  the  King  of  France,  one  on 
each  side  of  hiscliair;  and  on  high  holidays, 
the  ceremony  of  the  royal  touch,  the  creation 
of  knights  of  the  king's  order,  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  extraordinary,    and    public    en- 
tries into  towns,  there  should  be  six  of  their 
number  next  to  the  king's  person,  three  on 
each  side  of  his  Majesty;  and  the  royal  per- 
son should  be  carried   by  them  alone  at  all 
ceremonies,  and  his  effigy  accompanied  by 
them.     To  them  also  belongs  the  charge  of 
the  keys  of  the  king's  lodging  at  night,  the 
keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  church,  the  charge 
of   the    ferry-boats    when    tbe    king    crosses 
rivers,  and  the  honour  of  bearing  the  white 
silk  fringe  in  their  arms,  which  is  the  coro- 


nal colour  of  France  ;  and  to  their  captain,  in 
w'aiting  or-out  of  waiting,  belongs  the  charge  of 
the  keys  of  all  cities  into  w  hieh  the  king  makes 
his  entry;  to  him  also,  out  of  waiting,  be- 
longs the  privilege  of  taking  duty  upon  him 
at  ceremonies,  such  as  coronations,  marriages, 
and  funerals  of  the  kings,  and  the  baptism 
and  marriages  of  their  children;  the  corona- 
tion robe  belongs  to  him  ;  and  this  company, 
(the  Gardes  de  la  Manehe),  'by  the  death  or 
change  of  its  captain,  never  changes  its  rank, 
as  do  the  other  three.' 

While  the  Scottish  auxilaries  had  been 
taking  so  important  a  share  in  the  French 
wars  against  the  English,  the  French  had,  in 
their  turn,  occasionally  sent  auxilary  troops 
into  Scotland.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  expedition  of  Sir  John  de  Vienne  in 
1385,  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Edward  III. 
It  was  but  badly  received  by  the  Scots,  who 
declared  that  they  did  not  need  aid  from 
France,  and  that  they  could  perfectly  well 
maintain  themselves  against  the  English, 
without  the  assistance  of  auxilaries  who  pil- 
laged and  devoured  everything  that  was  to  be 
had  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  knights  bemoaned  their  hard  fate,  in 
having  come  into  a  country  where  neither 
honor  nor  profit  was  to  be  won.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  reduced  to  great  straits, 
and  were  ultimately  detained  in  Scotland  in 
security  for  the  debts  which  they  had  con- 
tracted ;  so  that  Charles  VI.  was  at  last 
obliged  to  send  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Sir 
John  de  Vinnie  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
troops  out  of  pawn  and  bring  them  back 
to  France. 

In  1449,  Jacques  de  Lalain,  a  knight  of 
Burgundy,  who,  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  number  of  fight- 
ing uncles  and  cousins,  used  to  travel  about 
Europe,  challenging  all  comers,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  powers  in  the  lists,  arrived  at  the 
court  of  James  II.  of  Scotland.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  along  with  him  his  uncle, 
Simon  de  Lalain,  and  Herve  de  Meriadec,  a 
gentleman  of  Brittany.  These  three  cham- 
pions challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Scottish 
knights  to  a  combat  a  outrancc,  with  lance, 
battleaxe,  sword,  and  dagger.  The  challenge 
was  accepted  by  James,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  John  Douglas,  and  Sir  John 
Ross  of  Ilawkhead  ;  and  the  combat  took 
place  within  the  lists  at  Sterling,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  James  and  his  whole  court.  Herve 
de  Meriadec  twice  struck  Sir  James  Douglas 
to  the  ground  by  two  strokes  of  his  battle- 
axe;  Sir  John  Ross  and  Simon  de  Lalain 
maintained  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  combat; 
while  the  redoubtable  Jacques  found  himself 
hard  enough  pressed  by  Sir  John  Ltonglas. 
But  Uerve  de  Meriadec,  after  having  struck 
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down  Ins  antagonist,  turned  to  lend  assistanci; 
to  his  friends  ;  and  James  Douglas,  after  re- 
covering tVoni  the  rnde  strokes  dealt  hiui  by 
the  battle-axe  of  the  Breton  knight,  hastened 
after  him,  burning  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his 
defeat.  Everything  tlireatened  a  bloody  and 
fatal  termination,  when  the  king,  nnwilling 
to  cloud  the  festivities  by  the  death  of  such 
brave  knights,  threw  down  his  warder,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  eondiat. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  long  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land come  to  a  close  without  any  formal 
peace,  a  great  diminution  took  place  in  the 
number  of  Scottish  adventurers  who  resorted 
to  France  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune;  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  still  continued 
to  arrive,  were  required  to  recruit  the  ranivs 
of  the  royal  body-guard.  Many  of  these 
members  of  the  Archer  Guaixl  found  a  place 
among  the  French  nobility,  an<l  some  of  them 
attained  high  rank  and  distinction.  Among 
these,  none  rendered  more  valuable  services 
to  their  adopted  country  than  the  Stuarts, 
lords  of  Aubigny,  wdio,  both  as  warriors  and 
diplomatists,  in  Fi-ance,  Scotland,  and  Italy, 
gave  repeated  and  signal  proofs  of  valour  and 
ability  Four  of  those  Stuarts  successively 
held  the  high  office  of  Captain  of  the  xVrcher 
Guard;  and  of  the.se  four,  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Beraud  or  Bernard  Stuart.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Stuart  of  Aubigny,  a\id 
grandson  of  John  Stuart  de  Dernley,  Count  of 
Evrevix,  and  of  Elizabeth  Lindsay.  lie  was 
honoured  and  trusted  both  by  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  was  eraplovcd 
by  the  former  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
several  of  the  princes  of  Italy  and  with  the 
Pope,  before  the  commencement  of  his  Italian 
campaign. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cliarles  into  Florence 
and  Rome,  the  lofty  stature  and  magnificent 
equipment  of  the  Scottish  Archer  Guard  at- 
tracted universal  adiiiiration.  At  Rome,  as 
elsewhere,  they  gu'-irded  not  only  the  outer 
gate  of  the  king's  residence,  but  also  every 
door  which  gave  access  to  his  per  on.  Dur- 
ing the  Italian  wars  of  Charles,  their  valour 
was  conspicuous,,particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Fornuova,  wdiere  the  knight  sa««^e«r  et  sans 
reproche,  made  his  first  essay  in  arms.  Their 
captain,  Beraud  Stuart,  was  especial!}'  distin- 
guished, frequentl}-  acting  in  an  independent 
command  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  and  making  important  conquests, 
though  opposed  to  Gousalvo  de  Cordova,  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  time.  After 
the  premature  death  of  Charles  VIII,  his 
successor,  Louis  XII.,  when  about  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  placed  his 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Comte  de 
Ligny,  the    Marquis   Trivulzio,   and    Beraud 


Stuart.  In  1.501,  we  find  Beraud  chief  com- 
mandant in  the  Milanese,  and  in  the  following 
year  Lientenant-General  of  the  French  army 
in  the  Italian  campaign.  He  compelled 
Fi'cderick  of  Arragon  to  give  up  to  him  the 
city  of  Naples,  and  was  invested  by  Louis 
with  the  high  dignities  of  Viceroy  of  Naples 
and  Constable  of  Sicily,  besides  receiving  the 
Marquisates  of  Giraci  and  Sqnillazo,  and  the 
county  of  Acri.  His  star  at  last  suffered  an 
eclipse  in  those  Italian  wars  where  it  had 
shone  so  brightly  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Angotello,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged and  made  prisoner.  After  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  sent  into  Scotland,  as  am- 
bassailor  from  Louis  XII.  to  James  IV.,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  distinction,  and 
placed  by  the  king  in  the  highest  seat  at  the 
royal  table.  Tournaments  were  held  in  honour 
of  his  arrival ;  he  was  appealed  to  as  supreme 
judge  of  the  lists,  and  addressed  by  the  title 
of  Father  of  War.  It  was  his  second  embassy 
to  Scotland  ;  for  twenty-five  years  previously 
he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  from  Charles 
VIII.  to  James  III.,  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  confirmation  and  renewal 
of  the  ancient  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland.  But  the  veteran  warrior  and  states- 
man now  came  only  to  leave  his  bones  in  the 
land  of  his  ancestors;  for  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  sickened  and  died  at  the  village  of 
Corstorphine.  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  Beraud,  succeeded  him  in  the 
lordship  of  Aubigny,  and  in  the  command  of 
the  Scottish  Guard.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  France,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Marignan  and  Pavia,  and  in  1526 
held  the  chief  command  in  Provence  against 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  destiny  of  a 
descendant  of  these  famous  captains  was 
illustrious.  Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  slain  beside  James  IV.  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden,  was  a  cousin-gcrman  of 
Beraud  Stuart ;  and  the  lordship  of  Aubigny 
fell  to  his  third  son,  John,  who  was  also  cap- 
tain of  the  Scottish  Guard.  John's  elder 
brother  remained  in  Scotland  ;  and  his  grand- 
son, James  VI.,  united  upon  bis  head  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 

M.  Miidiel  devotes  a  short  but  interesting 
chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  formerly  subsisting  between 
France  and  Scotland.  The  ancient  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  vvas  important  and 
extensive.  From  the  fourteenth  century, 
saliwon,  cod,  herring,  and  other  kinds  of  fish, 
as  well  as  wool,  leather,  and  skins,  were  im- 
ported from  Scotland  into  France ;  while  in 
exchange,  the  Scots  received  the  wines  of 
Guienne  and  Rochelle,  dried  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  and  numerous  other  products  of  French 
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industry.  Until  the  seventeenth  rontiuy,  also, 
Scottish  merchants  trading  in  France  were 
exempted,  bv  repeated  ordinances  of  the 
French  kinos,  from  the  duties  levied  npon  the 
English  and  other  foreign  traders.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne, 
gradnally  produced  an  estrangement  between 
these  ancient  allies,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish 
merchants,  though  an  increased  commerce 
with  England  more  than  compensated  for  the 
decay  of  that  with  France  ;  but  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  an  important  trade  was 
carried  0!i  with  Franco,  which  seems  to  have 
been  chieflv  transacted  in  the  way  of  barter, 
the  Scots  l>cing  accustomed  to  come  to  Bor- 
deaux, Rocliclle,  Dieppe,  and  Rouen,  to  take 
in  cargoes  of  wine,  cloth,  and  other  products 
of  the  more  advanced  industry  of  .France, 
leaving  in  exchange  the  fish,  gi'ain,  wool,  and 
leather  of  Scotland. 

We  need  only  bestow  a  very  brief  notice 
on  the  French  expeditions  into  Scotland  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  James  v.  In  1545, 
during  the  minority  of  his  daughter,  Mary, 
the  Count  Lorges  de  Montgomery  arrived  at 
the  head  of  3000  men,  in  order  to  support 
the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and  to  induce 
the  Scottish  nobles  to  engage  in  a  war  against 
England.  He  brought  the  order  of  Saint 
Michel  for  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Iluntly,  and 
Argyll,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  a 
renewal  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland,  and  a  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  England.  A  few  years  later,  Leone 
Strozzi,  Prior  of  Capua,  and  cousin  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  brought  another  formidable 
body  of  troops  into  Scotland,  composed  of 
French,  Gerriians,  and  Gascons,  who  captured 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  sent  Knox  and 
many  otiier  Protestants,  who  were  there  taken 
prisoners,  to  rot  in  French  dungeons,  or  pine 
in  the  French  galleys.  A  third  expedition 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  by  Henry  II  ,  who 
seems  to  have  liad  no  object  more  thoroughly 
at  heart  than  to  obtain  the  entire  direction  of 
the  councils  of  Scotland,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  rather  meditate  its  complete  subjugation 
to  the  crown  of  France.  This  expedition  was 
headed  by  Andre  de  Montalembert,  Sieur 
d'Esse,  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier, 
who  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1548.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
and  introduction  to  the  asssembly  of  the 
Scotch  nobles,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
intentions  of  his  master  with  regard  to  Scot- 
Uind  and  the  person  of  the  young  Queen 
Mary.  Tlies'e  intentions  were  strenuously 
seconded  by  the  Queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise, 
who  lost  no  time  in  conducting  her  daugh- 
ter to  Dumbarton,   whei'c  lay   the  squadron 


of  the  French  Admii-al  Yillegagnon  ready  to 
carry  her  into  France.  At  Iiumbarton  the 
young  Queen  embarked  with  her  governors, 
the  Lords  Erskine  and  Livingstone,  and  four 
young  ladies  as  her  companions, — the  famous 
four  Marys,  belonging  to  the  noble  families 
of  Fleming,  Beaton,  Seton,  and  Livingstone. 
The  little  fleet  of  four  vessels  succeeded  in 
evading  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  a  week,  arrived  safely 
in  a  French  harbour. 

After  the  departure  of  Mary  for  France,  the 
war  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
army,  I'einforced  by  the  French  auxiliaries, 
continued  for  two  years  with  varying  success. 
But  there  was  little  real  cordiality  between 
the  Scots  and  their  French  allies,  and  a  terri- 
ble quarrel  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh  in 
1548,  very  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween them.  One  evening,  a  French  soldier 
having  sold  an  harquebuss  to  a  Scot  for  a 
crown,  pocketed  the  crown,  and  then  ran  oft", 
still  I'ctaining  tlie  weapon  which  he  had  sold. 
The  Scot  complained  to  the  Provost,  who 
very  properly  decided  that  the  Frenchman 
should  either  deliver  the  harquebuss,  or  else 
return  the  money.  But  the  latter,  supported 
by  several  of  his  comrades,  would  do  neither, 
and  at  last  openly  defied  the  Provost,  drew 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places. 
The  alarm  spread,  and  the  towns-people  ran 
to  assist  their  Pi'ovost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  troops  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrades;  and  a  desperate  street  fight  took 
place,  in  which  more  than  twenty  of  the  Scots 
were  killed, — among  them  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Provost, — and  upwards  of  thirty  wound- 
ed. On  the  side  of  the  French  eight  men 
and  a  captain  were  slain  ;  and  it  required  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  Governor  and  of 
the  Marquis  d'Esse  before  the  enraged  belli- 
gerents could  be  induced  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Next  day  the  two  chiefs  held  a  long 
conference,  the  result  of  which  was  that  M. 
d'Esse  and  all  his  forces  marched  out  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scarcely  had  they  left  when  the 
inhabitants  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
commenced  searching  in  every  direction  ;  and 
wherever  they  found  a  sick  or  wounded 
Frenchman,  they  put  him  to  death  without 
mercy.  Similar  scenes  of  disorder  and  blood- 
shed more  than  once  occurred ;  and  the 
insolence,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  the  French 
troops  were  loudly  complained  of,  so  that 
even  the  Queen-mother  —  Frenchwoman  as 
she  was — wrote  in  1549  to  her  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Aumalc  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise, 
lamenting  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry,  and  imputing  it  to  the  conduct  of 
the  French  mercenaries. 

In    1550  peace  was  at  length    concluded 
between  France,  Scotland,  and  England  ;  and 
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the  ten  years  vvliieh  followed  witnessed  tlie 
progress,  establishment,  and  downfall  of  the 
French  domination  in  Scotland.  We  need 
but  remind  our  readers  of  the  well-known 
events  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Mary 
to  the  French  Dauphin,  and  the  determined 
but  happily  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  and  her  ambitious  brothers,  the 
Guises,  to  bring  Scotland  wholly  under  the 
power  of  France.  The  resignation  of  the 
Regency  of  Scotland  by  Arran  in  favour  of 
Mary  of  Guise ;  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriao-e  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame; 
the  secret  execution  of'an  obligation  by  the 
young  Queen  ten  days  after,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  the  realm  of  Scotland  was  given 
over  to  the  French  king  and  his  heirs,  in  case 
she  should  die  without  issue ;  the  suspicious 
and  sudden  death  of  four  of  the  nine  coni- 
inissioners  sent  over  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  the  marriage, — were  all  indications 
of  the  deep  and  determined  purpose  of  the 
Guises  to  secure  the  unlimited  control  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland.  But  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauphin  of  France 
marked,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
culminating  point  of  French  influence  in 
Scotland.  From  that  period  it  began  to  de- 
cline. Scotland  had  already  reaped  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  she  saw 
nothing  in  the  future  but  disadvantages. 
She  felt  that  her  independence,  so  long  up-, 
held  against  England,  was  now  threatened 
by  France,  and  she  disliked  the  one  foreign 
rule  as  much  as  the  other:  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  Mary  of  Guise,  having  attained 
the  height  of  her  wishes — having  dispossessed 
the  Earl  of  Arran  of  the  regency — having 
married  her  daughter  to  the  greatest  prince 
in  Europe — having  placed  Scotland  under 
the  protectorate  of  France,  and  filled  the 
chief  offices  of  state  with  Frenchmen — saw 
the  edifice  which  she  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  rear  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  her- 
self engaged  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  vast 
majority  both  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Scotland  were  arrayed  against  her.  The 
4  death  of  the  Regent  during  the  siege  of 
Leith, — one  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  war, 
— and  the  failure  of  a  general  attack  which 
the  garrison  had  repulsed  with  great  loss  to 
the  assailants,  disposed  all  parties  to  peace, 
which  v>as  concluded  at  Edinburgh  in  1560, 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French 
Commissioners,  the  Sieur  de  Randan  and  the 
Bishop  of  Valence,  on  the  other.  This 
treaty  gave  a  death-blow  to  French  influence 
in  Scotland  :  for  it  was  provided,  among 
other  stipulations,  that  the  French  army 
should  evacuate  Leitli  and  return  to  their 
own  countrv  ;  that  in  all  time  coming  Scot- 


land should  be  governed  by  natives  of  the 
country ;  that  no  foreign  troops  should  be 
brought  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  none 
but  Scotsmen  should  be  placed  in  the  offices 
of  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  or  Comptroller. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  Scotland  against  France,  a  simi- 
lar feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  in  P'rance 
towards  tiie  Scots  settled  in  that  country, 
who  became  for  a  time  objects  of  general 
suspicion  and  hatred  ;  many  of  them  were 
even  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
charge  of  corresponding  with  the  anti-French 
party  in  Scotland.  The  ties  between  the  two 
countries  were  still  further  loosened  by  the 
decease  of  the  Dauphin  Francis,  husband  of 
Mary — poisoned,  it  was  rumoured,  by  a 
Scotch  valet-de-chanibre — as  by  that  pre- 
mature death  the  interests  of  the  two  king- 
doms, placed  for  a  time  under  the  same 
sceptre,  were  again  and  finally  separated. 
Yet  it  took  a  long  time  before  English  influ- 
ence and  English  commerce  replaced  the 
commerce  and  the  influence  of  France,  and 
before  London  became  for  the  Scot  the  place 
of  resort  that  Paris  had  so  long  been.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  according  to  a  return 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  in 
1507,  there  were  only  58  Scotchmen;  and 
the  census  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
following  year  raised  the  number  only  to  88. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  present  day,  when 
there  are  probably  as  many  Scots  resident  in 
London  as  in  the  capital  of  their  own  country  ! 

After  the  triumph  of  the  Reformed  religion 
in  Scotland,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  san- 
guinary edicts  against  the  French  Huguenots, 
the  massacre  at  Vassy  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  still  more  terrible  carnage  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  should  have  contributed  more 
and  mure  to  alienate  and  estrange  the  Scots 
from  their  ancient  allies,  and  increase  their 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  On 
the  19th  August  1561,  Queen  Mary  landed 
at  Leith,  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
torn  bv  party  strifes  and  a  prey  to  religious 
dissensions.  Queen  Mary's  religion  and  that 
of  her  French  attendants  was  distasteful  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  after  errors  of  her  reign  contributed  still 
further  to  increase  the  dislike  which  her  faith 
had  originally  inspired.  The  subsequent 
events  'of  her  unhappy  career — her  unfortu- 
nate marriage,  the  disastrous  war  against  her 
own  subjects,  her  long  captivity  in  England, 
and  her  tragic  death — are  .too  familiar  to 
need  recapitulation.  But  the  calmness  and 
fortitude  with  which  she  met  her  doom 
seemed  almost  to  redeem  the  errors  of  her 
life,  and  excited  general  sympathy  and  admir- 
ation.    In    France,  particularly,  a    profound 
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sensation  was  proflnccd  by  her  execution ; 
and  several  publications  descriViing  her  last 
moments  were  everywhere  eagerly  sought  for. 
Her  obsequies  were  also  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  and  pompons  show  of 
grief,  by  Henrv  III.,  who  during  her  life  had 
never  exerted  himself  for  her  deliverance 
from  her  long  captivity.  He  invited  the 
Parliament,  the  University,  and  the  Sorbonne 
to  be  present ;  and  these  learned  bodies,  robed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  assisted  at  the 
empty  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  by  Kenaud  de 
Beaunc,  Archl>ishop  of  Bourges. 

With  the  death  of  Mary  ended  all  cordial 
alliance  between  France  and  Scotland. 
James  VI.  and  Henry  IV.,  indeed,  continued 
on  terms  of  amitv  ;  the  Scottish  archers  still 
remained  the  chosen  body-guard  of  the 
French  kings;  and  many  gallant  Scottish  re- 
giments served  in  the  armies  of  France  till  a 
ranch  later  period.  The  exploits  of  the  Scot- 
tish Guard  and  the  other  Scotch  regiments 
in  France  are  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice; 
and  after  adverting  to  these,  it  will  only  re- 
main for  us  to  direct  attention  to  some  of 
those  Scotchmen  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  civil  employments,  and  especially  in 
literature  and  philosophy. 

At  the  time  when  Maw  of  Guise  became 
Regent  of  Scotland,  all  France  was  ringing 
with  the  valiant  exploits  of  two  Scottish  gen- 
tlemen serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army.  One  of  them — Archibald  Mowbray, 
a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Barnbougall — during 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Dinan,  threw  him- 
self, sword  in  liand,  among  the  enemy  on  the 
top  of  the  rampart,  and  cut  his  wa}'  back  to 
his  friends  without  receiving  a  wound.  The 
other — Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Rothes — 
stiH  more  highly  distinguished  himself.  At 
the  siege  of  Renty,  with  only  30  Scots,  he 
charged  60  of  the  enemy's  cavaliers  armed 
with  harquebusses.  With  his  lance  he  over- 
threw five;  and  when  it  was  broken,  he 
dashed  among  his  foes,  sword  in  hand,  cutting 
them  down  on  the  right  and  the  left,  without 
the  least  regarding  the  shots  firC'l  at  him. 
At  last  he  saw  a  company  of  pikeinen  advanc- 
ing agtynst  him  ;  on  which  he  dismounted, 
and  gave  his  horse  and  his  spurs  to  one  of 
his  men,  who  fell  dead  in  taking  them  to  the 
Constable  de  Montmorenc}'.  The  brave 
Norman  himself,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
first  borne  to  the  tent  of  the  king,  where  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  and  the  Prince  of  Conde 
awarded  him  the  palm  of  valour.  He  was 
then  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  royal  sur- 
geons; but  their  skill  was  unavailing,  and 
the  gallant  Master  of  Rothes  died  of  his 
■wounds  a  fortniirht  afterwards. 


Anotlier  example  of  the  daring  courage  of 
the  Scotch  in  the  French  service  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Universal  History  of  the 
Sieur  d'Aubigny.  Twenty  Scottish  gentle- 
men in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
received  a  challenge  from  M.  de  Mcrcure,  a 
bravo  French  captain,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  high  reputation  for  valour,  and  had  also 
taken  offence  at  some  remarks  which  they 
had  made.  This  challenge  defied  them  to 
mortal  combat,  20  against  20,  to  commence 
by  running  a  course  with  grinded  lances, 
with  no  better  armour  than  their  shirts.  The 
Scots  at  once  accepted  the  challenge;  and 
on  the  day  appointed  appeared  on  the  field, 
stripped  to  their  shirts.  M.  de  Mercure,  the 
challenger,  was  also  ready  for  the  combat; 
but  he  stood  alone,  for  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
panions had  failed  them,  and  they  did  not 
appear,  being,  in  the  words  of  d'Aubigny, 
'of  too  base  metal  to  encounter  such  a  proof.' 
And  so  the  affair  ended  without  bloodshed, 
but  to  the  great  honour  of  the  20  Scottish 
gentlemen. 

After  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the 
privileges  of  the  Archer  Guard  were  con- 
siderably diminished;  and  many  of  the 
archers  who  had  professed  the  Reformed 
faith  were  cashiered,  and  replaced  by  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1570,  it  consisted  of  100 
men-at-arms,  100  archers  of  the  guard, 
and  24  archers  of  the  body  who  surrounded 
the  royal  person.  By  this  time,  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  captain  had  been  taken  into  his 
own  hands  by  the  French  king;  but  the 
lieutenant,  ensign,  and  other  officers  were 
all  Scotchmen.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  or  rather  of  Louis  XIIL,  this  was  chang- 
ed ;  and  we  find  even  the  inferior  commis 
sions  in  the  Guards  filled  by  Frenchmen.  In 
1612,  when  Marie  de  Medicis,  widow  of 
Henrv  IV.,  was  Regent  of  France,  the  Scot- 
tish Guard,  who  beheld  their  ancient  privi- 
leges gradually  invaded  or  withdrawn,  a)ipli- 
ed  for  redress  to  their  own  sovereign,  James 
VI.,  and  drew  up  a  very  curious  statement, 
entitled,  '  Complaint  of  the  Scottish  Guard  to 
the  King,  wherein  is  stated  the  origin  of  their 
alliance  with  France.'  *  This  complaint  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  some  attention  from 
James  VI.;  and  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  his 
resident  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  Lord  Col- 
ville  of  Cnlross,  exerted  themselves  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  grievances  therem  detailed. 
The  Guard  pai'ticularly  resented  the  conduct 
of  their  captain,  M.  de  Nerestan,  who  had 
violated  their  privileges  and  defrauded  them 


*  This  interesting  ddcuinent  will  be  fouml  giveu 
at  length  ill '  Papers  rclutivc  to  the  Royal  (!uard  of 
rteoltish  Art-hfrs  in  Franco,'  printed  at  Kdiuburgh, 
for  the  Maitlanil  Club,  in  18:)5. 
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of  tbeir  pay,  and  had  fonncil  two-thirds  of  his 
company  of  Frenchmen,  although,  according 
to  ancient  nsage,  it  should  have  been  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Scotchmen.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  abnses  thus  complained  of 
were  ever  redressed  ;  but  the  Scottish  Guard 
was  remodell&cl -and  reorganized  under  Louis 
XIII.,  and  a  company  of  Scotch  gendarmerie 
was  also  established  during  his  reign.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  1624, 
the  command  of  the  Scottish  companies  was 
conferred,  by  royal  letters  patent,  on  his 
nephew,  Gordon,  Count  of  Enzie ;  and  thus 
the  captaincy  of  the  Body  Guard,  which  liad 
lono-  been  in  the  families  of  Lennox  and 
d'Aubigny,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Gordon. 
This  Count  Elnzie,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  served  in  the  French  army  for  several 
years  with  much  distinction,  and  received  a 
commission  from  Louis  XIII.  to  levy  a  regi- 
ment of  2000  men  in  Scotland,  if  he  could 
obtain  the  permission  of  Charles  I.  This 
commission,  however,  never  seems  to  'have 
been  carried  into  effect.  In  1643,  we 
find  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferte-Imbault  appoint- 
ed colonel-general  of  the  Scotch  in  the 
French  service ;  and,  after  his  time,  that  high 
office,  as  well  as  most  of  the  inferior  commis- 
sions, were  generally  bestowed  upon  French- 
men. The  company  .of  Scottish  gendarmes 
— whose  establishment  we  liave  above  men- 
tioned— was  distinct  from  the  Scotch  Body 
Guard,  which  ceased  to  exist  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  perhaps  was  recruited  from  its 
relics.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  commanded  the 
companies  of  the  Scottish  gendarmerie  for 
twelve  years ;  and  under  him  they  displayed 
the  most  brilliant  valour,  particularly  in  1690 
and  1691,  at  the  battle  of  Fle.urus  and  tlie 
siege  of  Mons.  The  Scotch  gendarmes  ranked 
as  the  first  company  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
France  ;  and  their  captain  had  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  of  all  the  companies  of 
gendarmerie,  whenever  they  liappened  to  be 
acting  together. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIII.  was  Sir  John  Hep- 
burn— or  Hebron  as  the  French  called  him, 
from  the  difficulty  they  had  in  pronouncing  his 
name.  He  was  colonel  of  a  Scotch  regiment ; 
had  served  for  several  years  under  Gustavus 
Adolphns;  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Cardinals  Richelieu  and  de  la  Valette,  in 
whose  correspondence  his  name  often  figures 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Hepburn  was 
distingnished  by  a  certain  military  frankness 
and  bnisquerie,  and  had  a  thorough  contempt 
for  mere  military  theorists.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  campaign,  when  the  famous  Father 
Joseph,  the  confessor  of  Richelieu — wlio 
piqued  himself  on  his  acquaintance  with  mi- 
litary science,  and  scrupled  not  to  give  advice 


even  to  the  most  experienced  marshals  of 
France — was  forming  vast  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  pointing  out  on  a 
map  several  towns  which  ought  to  be  taken. 
Sir  John  quietly  remarked — '  M.  Joseph, 
towns  are  not  taken  with  the  point  of  the 
finger.'  There  was  a  great  rivalry,  and  a 
strono;  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  between 
th£  Scotch  "regiment  of  Hepburn  and  the 
regiment  of  Picardy,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
French  regiments.  This  regiment  ridiculed 
the  pretensions  of  Hepburn's  to  take  the 
right  on  all  occasions,  on  acconnt  of  there  be- 
inff  in  their  ranks  several  archers  of  the 
Guard,  and  nicknamed  them  in  derision  the  • 
Guards  of  Pontius  Pilate, — '  a  name,'  says  M. 
Michel,  '  which  has  stuck  to  the  Royal  Scotch 
even  in  our  days.'  Sir  John  Hepburn  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Savorne  by  a  mnsket- 
ball  in  the  neck.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  an 
answer  to  the  letter  conveying  to  him  the 
news  of  his  death,  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
gret, and  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium  on 
his  talents  and  virtues.  He  was  buried  in  the 
catliedral  of  Toul,  where  Louis  XIV.  after- 
wards erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  a  number  of  French  Protestants, 
chiefly  natives  of  Picardy,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Scotland,  and  established  a  little  colony 
— which  existed  till  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century — on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  near 
the  ancient  barony  of  Broughton,  and  almost 
upon  tlie  ground  now  occupied  by  Picardy 
Place.  They  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  establish  a  silk  manufactor}',  and  to' 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry. 
M.  Michel  conjectures  that  their  experience 
was  taken  advantage  of  for  linen  weaving  in 
1746,  when  a  company  was  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  that  branch  of  industry. 
Another  [larty  of  refugees  from  Borde;i\ix 
found  an  asylum  about  throe  miles  to  the 
south  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  village  where 
they  settled  is  still  commonly  called  Burdie- 
house.  There  is  a  notice  of  these  Huguenot 
emigrants  in  Maitland's  '  History  of  Edin- 
burgh,' where  mention  is  made  of  a  large 
edifice  to  the  north-west  of  Greenside,  de- 
nominated Little  Picardy,  erected  by  the 
town  of  Edinbuigh  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  number  of  French  families  who  carried  on 
a  cambric  manufactory  therein.  Bower's 
'  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh'  also 
contains  sonje  interesting  details  with  regard 
to  them.  A  M.  Dupont  is  there  spoken  of  as 
the  French  Minister  within  the  college;  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  French  exiles,  to  whom  the  Town-Council 
had  granted  the  privilege  of  assembling  for 
public  worship  in  the  lower  common  hall  of 
the  university.     By  an  Act  of  King  William, 
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in  1693,  the  town  of  Edinburgh  received  a 
grant,  for  a  tei-m  of  years,  of  a  duty  of  two 
pennies  on  the  pint  of  ale  ;  and  b}'  the  same 
Act  the  town  was  burdened  with  the  sum  of 
2000  nierks  yearly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ministers  of  the  French  congregation.  And 
we  find  from  the  Council  registers,  that  upon 
the  death  of  one  of  these  clergymen,  the  ma- 
gistrates agreed  to  give  the  survivor  1500 
merks,  the  widow  of  his  colleague  200,  and 
300  to  the  precentor,  who,  in  1713,  was  a 
stuiJeut  of  divinity  from  Francquer,  in  Fries- 
land,  provided  he  would  assist  the  Professor 
of  Greek  in  teaching  his  students. 

By  far  the  most  touching  and  romantic 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Scots  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  House 
of  Stuart,  is  that  of  the  officers  who  had  serv- 
ed under  Viscount  Dundee*  at  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie.  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
gentlemen,  all  of  good  birth  and  honourable 
character,  voluntarily  expatriated  themselves 
and  joined  James  II.  in  France, — a  brilliant 
example  of  unshaken  devotion,  and  of  sted- 
fast  though  mistaken  loyalty.  The  only 
wonder  is,  how  a  cold,  stupid,  cruel  bigot  like 
James  II.  could  ever  liave  inspired  such  feel- 
ings in  the  bosoms  of  brave  and  honourable 
men.  We  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  they  forgot  his  character  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  saw  in  him  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  grand  old  family,  and  a  martyr 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  principle 
of  the  divine  and  hereditary  right  of  kings. 
But  however  mistaken  we  raav  think  these 
men,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admir- 
ation from  their  disinterested,  self-sacrificing 
fidelity  to  their  deposed  monarch.  '  When 
they  found,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Continent, 
that  they  were  paid  and  maintained  in  their 
foiiner  military  rank  by  James,  himself  a 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
insisted  on  forming  themsulves  into  a  com- 
pany of  .simple  soldiers  and  joining  the  French 
arm_v,  in  oider  to  relievo  the  slender  finances 
of  their  sovereign  from  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance.  James  at  first  tried  to  dissuade 
them  from  carrying  out  this  generous  resolu- 
tion ;  but  they  persisted,  and  he  at  last  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties.  Before,  however, 
joining  the  French  army,  they  were  reviewed 
by  James  at  the  Chateau  of  Saint  Germains ; 
and  even  his  cold  nature  seems  to  have  been 
for  a  moment  touched  and  melted  at  the  sight 
of  these  brave  gentlemen,  voluntarily  exiled, 
relinquishing  for  his  sake  all  tlie  comforts  of 
wealth  and  rank,  and  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  private  soldiers.     He   made   them  a 

*  It  is  said  that  tlie  French  refrain  of  lafaridon- 
dnhie,  la  far  donde,  first  found  in  a  French  song  or 
ballad  iu  1709,  is  only  an  alteration  of  the  Scotch 
refiaiu  of  the  fair  Dundee. 


gracious  speech,  thanking  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  devotion,  and  promising  never 
to  forget  their  services  and  their  suflerings ; 
asked  each  man  his  name,  and  wrote  it  down 
in  his  pocket-book;  then  bowed  to  them 
all  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  prayed  God  to 
bless  and  prosper  them,  and  §o  bade  them 
farewell.  Thereafter,  the  company  set  out 
for  tlie  frontiers  of  Spain  ;  and  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  courage  and  loyalty  had  preced- 
ed them,  they  were  everywliere  caressed  and 
welcomed,  especially  by  the  ladies,  who  al- 
ways appreciate  true  heroism.  But  their 
pay  of  3d.  a  day  and  a  pound  and  a  lialf  of 
bread  was  soon  found  insufficient,  by  men 
brought  up  as  they  had  been ;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  watches,  rings, 
and  trinkets,  and  even  their  linen,  and  were 
reduced  to  great  distress.  But  throughout 
all  their  hai-dships  they  never  murmured, 
and  were  always  conspicuous  for  a  strict 
performance  of  their  military  duties  and  for 
daring  courage  in  battle.  They  found  the 
heat  of  the  climate  on  the  Spanish  frontiers 
very  oppressive,  and  at  the  siege  of  Koses 
they  sutiered  so  severely  from  fevers,  that 
they  received  an  order  to  leave  the  camp 
until  their  health  should  bo  restored.  But 
they  refused  to  obey,  saying  that  thev  were 
come  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  die  in  the 
trenches,  but  not  in  the  liospital.  When  this 
reply  was  reported  to  the  French  ofiicers,  they 
exclaimed,  '  The  gentleman  is  always  a  gentle- 
man, and  shows  himself  to  be  so  in  suffering 
and  in  danger.' 

The  company  of  officers  were  afterwards 
sent  to  serve  in  Alsace,  whei'e  the  climate 
was  less  unfavourable  to  them  ;  but  they 
endured  terrible  hardships  during  their 
long  march  from  Toureilles  in  Kousillon 
to  Silistad  in  Alsace  across  countries  af- 
flicted with  famine,  and  in  some  places 
covered  with  snow.  'At  Silistad,'  says 
the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee's 
Officers  in  France,*  '  the  officers  were  in 
very  great  want,  provisions  dear,  the  bread 
sixpence,  a  pound,  and  their  pay  but  three 
pence  ^;c)'  diem  ;  so  that  all  the}'  could  pur- 
chase was  a  few  horsebeans,  turnips,  colwarts, 
or  a  little  yellow  seed,  which  they  boiled 
in  water,  to  keep  life  and  .soul  together. 
They  were  certainly  very  religious,  for  they 
Ivcpt  Lent  all  the  year  round.  Though  their 
sutTerings  and  hardships  in  Alsace  far  ex- 
ceeded any  misfortunes  they  met  with  in 
Catalonia,  yet  it  was  observed  by  all  strang- 
ei's  that  conversed  with  them,  that  even  in 
'.heir  greatest  extremities  they  never  re- 
pined, nor  accused  James  for  his  own  or  their 
calamities;    but  with   a    primitive  Christian 

*  This  interesting  paper  will  be  found  Id  the 
third  volume  of  the  'Miscellanea  Scotica.'     , 
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patience    and    convan-e,    liambly    submitted 
themselves  to  Providence,  knowing  and  be- 
lieving that  God  was  jnst,  and  would  at  his 
own     appointed    time,    establish    the    Royal 
Family  in  the  throne.'     The  most  glorious  of 
the    many    brilliant    exploits    by   which    the 
company  of  officers  distinguished  themselves, 
during  the  campaign  in  Alsace,  was  unques- 
tionalaly    the    capture  of  an    island    in    the 
middle  of  the  Rhine,  held  by  a  greatly  su- 
perior  force  strongly  entrenched.       On  the 
one  side  of  the  river  was  General  Stirk,  at 
the  head  of  10,000  Germans;  on  the  other, 
the  French  commander,  the  Marquis  de  Sell, 
with  only  4000  men  ;  and  between  the  two 
hostile  camps  was  an  island,  with  the  Rhine 
sweeping  round  it  in  a  deep  and   rapid  cur- 
rent.    It  was  a  position  of  great  importance. 
But  the  Germans  had    got  the  start  of  the 
French,  who  had   no  boats  ;    had  carried  a 
bridge  over  to  the  island  ;    and    had  garri- 
soned   it  with    500    men,   who  were    busily 
engaged  in  establishing  batteries  which  would 
Lave  rendered   the  French   camp  untenable. 
The  French  general  was  sensible  of  his  dan- 
ger.    But  he  had   no  boats,    and    the  river 
ran  deep  and   rapid,  so  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  post 
of  vantage.     It  was  in  this  emergency  that 
the    company    of    officers — ever     eager    for 
renown  and  foremost  in  danger — came  for- 
ward, and  volunteered  to  wade  the  river  and 
drive    the    Germans  from  the  island.      The 
Marquis  de  Sell,  to  whom  Captain  John  Fos- 
ter had  been  sent  with  this  ofier,  looked  upon 
the  attempt  as  madness,  and  replied  that  the 
Scotch   should  be  the  first   to   attack  when 
the  boats  arrived  ;  upon  which  Captain  Fos- 
ter courteously  thanked   him,  and   told   hira 
that  they  needed  no  boats,  but  would  w^ade 
to  the  island;  and  the  Marquis,  seeing  their 
resolution,  prayed    God  to   bless   them,  and 
told  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.     Then  Cap- 
tain Foster  imraediatel}'  returned  to  his  com- 
pany, got    them   under  arms,   and    marched 
them   quietly  down   to  the   river,  each    man 
carrying  his  arms  and  clothes  on  his  shoul- 
ders.    When  they   cntereil   the   Rhine,    the 
water  w^as  up  to  their  breasts  ;  but  they  went 
on,  hand-in-hand,  with  the  tallest  and  strong- 
■  est  men  farthest  up  tiie  stream,  so  as  to  with- 
stand and  break  the  force  of  the  current.    As 
soon  as  they  had  passed  the  depths  of  the 
river,  they  hastened  towards   the   island  and 
poured  a  heavy  volley  upon   the  astonished 
Germans,    who,     occupied    in     entrenching 
themselves,  were  quite  taken  by  surprise,  and 
soon    fled    in     confusion     across    their    own 
bridge,  closely   pursued  by  the   officers,  who 
killed  several  of  them.     They  then   returned 
and  took  possession  of  that  island,  which  so 
long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs  will  bear 


the  name  of  file  d'Ecosse,  in  meniory  of  that 
gallant  exploit.  When  the  Marquis  de  Sell 
heard  the  firing,  and  understood  that  the 
Germans  had  been  driven  from  the  island,  he 
crossed  himself  on  the  face  and  breast,  and 
publicly  declared  that  it  was  the  bravest  feat 
of  arms  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Of  that  gal- 
lant company  of  oflicers — ofwdiom  the  French 
themselves  declared  that  a  detachment  from 
all  the  officers  in  France  could  not  equal  them 
— only  four  returned  to  their  native  country. 
Many  fell  in  battle,  or  in  the  trenches  ;  24 
died  in  hospital  ;  14  obtained  their  discharge 
at  Silistad  ;  and  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1597,  they  were  finally  disbanded, — Wil- 
liam III.,  according  to  some  accounts,  making 
it  a  condition  that  the  Scotch  companies, 
who  had  done  so  much  harm  to  the  Allies, 
should  all  be  broken  up. 

During  the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  while  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  France  were  distinguishing 
themselves  in  arms,  others  were  almost 
equally  eminent  for  their  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing, and  for  success  in  the  various  pursuits  of 
civil  life.  The  splendour  of  military  glory 
is,  at  all  times,  too  apt  to  eclipse  the  calmer 
and  milder  radiance  of  peaceful  distinction  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  Scottish  heroes  of 
the  French  wars — the  Douglases,  Buchans, 
Stuarts,  Ilepburns — are,  therefore,  naturally 
more  familiar  to  our  ears,  than  those  of  Mair, 
Boece,  Buchanan,  Balfour,  Innes,  Welsh, 
Crichton,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  Scotch- 
men who  taught  in  the  universities  of  France, 
preached  from  her  pulpits,  or  practised  in  her 
courts.  A  full  account  of  these  eminent  men 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  M.  Michel  :  in 
the  meantime  we  shall  cast  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  them.  The  distinction  of  the  Scots 
in  France  for  learning  and  science,  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  that 
period,  a  great  number  of  Scotch  doctors 
and  professors  have  been  found  in  all  the 
faculties  of  the  universities  of  France  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  University  of  Paris  show 
that  no  fewer  than  thirty  Scotchmen  have 
held  the  office  of  Rector  in  that  famous 
institution.  The  influence  exercised  upon 
the  legal  and  educational  establishments  of 
Scotland  by  those  of  France  was  important; 
and  both  "the  College  of  Justice,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
were  formed  upon  French  models  ;  while, 
down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  it  was  the  custom  for  young 
men  of  rank  and  talent,  to  perfect  their  edu- 
cation and  form  their  manners  by  a  residence 
at  the  French  court,  and  a  course  of  study  at 
a  French  university. 

There   were   several    colleges    in    France 
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fouiRlod  and  endowed  by  natives  of  Scotland, 
for  tlie  education  of  their  countrynien.  Tiie 
principal  of  these  was  the  Scotch  College 
begun  in  1325  by  David  Murray,  Bishop  of 
Moray,  and  finished  by  his  snccessor,  John 
Pilraore,  in  1333.  To  this  seminary,  James 
Beaton — the  last  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Glasgvnv,  who  died  abroad  in  1G03 — left 
all  his  fortune  and  his  papers,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  its  second  founder.  By  far  the 
most  important  among  these  papers  were 
the  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow, 
which  included  a  great  number  of  ancient 
registers  and  titles,  brought  by  the  Arcli- 
bishop  into  France,  when  he  was  driven  from 
his  diocese  by  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Andrew  Stewart  found  the  materials 
for  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  the  Stuarts 
among  these  documents,  which  seem  to 
have  possessed  great  liistorical  value.  The 
attempts  made,  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  the 
curators  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  to  obtain 
precise  information  with  regard  to  them, 
were,  unfortunately,  unsuccessful  ;  but  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  included  a  great  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  reigns  of 
Mary,  James  VI.,  and  James  VII.,  as  well  as 
to  tlie  reigns  of  several  of  their  predecessors. 
We  have  no  exact  information  of  what  ulti- 
mately became  of  this  precious  collection. 
But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  perished 
in  the  storms  of  the  French  Revolution,  wdien 
evei-ything  relating  to  royalty  was  devoted  to 
destruction. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  several  Scottish  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Crichton  attained  high  distinction 
at  the  French  Universities.  Of  these,  the 
most  famous  was  James — commordy  called 
the  admirable — Crichton.  lie  studied  at  the 
College  of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux ;  and  in 
the  College  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  victoriously 
maintained  a  thesis  before  3000  auditors. 
There  was  also  a  William  Crichton,  cele- 
brated by  Borrichius  for  the  elegance  of  his 
Latin  hexameters;  and  a  George  Crichton, 
who  was  doctor  of  laws,  and  historiographer 
and  reader  to  the  king  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  Scottish  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Bordeaux  took  an  active  part  in 
the  religious  conflicts  of  the  period.  Their 
names  were  Gilbert  Primrose  and  John  Came- 
ron, the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  consider- 
able sect  of  French  Protestants,  from  him 
called  Cameronitcs.  Primrose  was  indefa- 
tigable in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation by  his  pen;  but  we.  have  fewer  bio- 
graphical details  about  him  than  about  his 
colleague  and  compatriot  Cameron.  The 
latter  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  but  went  to 


France  wlien  only  twenty  years  old,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  Regent  in  the  newly- 
fonndcd  College  of  Bezerac,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sedan,  before  he  was  appointed 
Primrose's  colleague  in  the  Protestant  clnfrch 
of  Bordeaux.  In  1618,  he  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Saumur,  the  principal  semincry  of 
the  French  Protestants,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  church  of  Bordeaux,  which  vehemently 
opposed  his  translation  before  the  National 
Synod.  He  acquired  high  reputation  as  Pro- 
fessor at  Saumur  ;  and  his  course  of  lectures 
was  so  famous,  that  it  often  procured  him 
the  attendance  of  the  celebrated  Du  Plessis- 
Mornay,  who  was  called  the  Pope  of  the 
Huguenots.  Such  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained, even  by  their  enemies,  of  the  abilities 
of  Cameron  and  Primrose,  that  Louis  XIII. 
— iiifinenced  probably  bj'  the  Jesuits,  who 
detested  Primrose — declared  that  it  was  his 
will  that  neither  of  them  should  be  placed  in 
any  appointment  as  pastor  or  professor  in  the 
realm  of  France,  and  that  for  reasons  of  state, 
and  not  on  account  of  their  foreign  extrac- 
tion. Cameron  died  at  Montauban  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six ;  and  Primrose,  forced 
to  fly  from  France,  became  afterwards  pastor 
of  the  French  church  in  London.  John 
Welsh,  once  minister  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  but 
subsequently  banished  from  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
James  VI.  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  was 
another  Scotchman  wdio  acquired  considera- 
ble fame  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
resided  in  France  for  sixteen  years,  acting  as 
pastor,  first  at  Jonzac,  and  afterwards  at  Saint- 
Jean-d'Angely.  During  his  residence  at  the 
latter  place,  Louis  XIII.,  then  at  war  with 
the  Protestants,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  pushed 
on  his  approaches  with  such  vigour  that  the 
town  was  speedily  compelled  to  surrender. 
After  the  king  had  made  his  public  entry 
into  the  place,  and  was  residing  there  with 
his  court,  Welsh  continued  to  preach  as 
usual,  which  gave  great  oftVnce  to  the  mo- 
narch, who,  one  day  when  Welsh  was  occu- 
pying the  pulpit,  commanded  the  Duke 
d'Epernon  to  drag  him  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  Duke  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  church  at  the  head  of  an  armed  troop  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  door, 
Welsh  gave  orders  to  make  room  for  him, 
and  place  a  seat,  so  that  the  Duke  might 
listen  to  the  word  of  God.  The  Duke,  in- 
stead of  resenting  this,  took  the  seat  offered 
him,  heard  the  sermon  to  the  end,  and  then 
communicated  the  king's  orders  to  Welsh, 
wdio  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit.  The 
Duke  then  repaired  to  the  king's  presence, 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  had  not  bro\ight 
Welsh,  and  whj-  he  had  not  interrupted   his 
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discourse,  replied,  '  It  is  because  he  speaks  as 
never  man  spoke ;  but  lie  is  here.'  The 
preacher  was  then  brought  in,  when  ho 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  in 
silence.  Upon  the  king's  asking  him  how 
Le  dared,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  preach  in. 
the  town  of  Saint-Jcan-d'Angely,  'Sire,'  an- 
swered Welsh,  '  it  would  be  well  if  you  would 
3-ourself  come  to  hear  rae,  and  would  send  all 
France  to  listen  to  my  sermons  ;  for  I  do  not 
preach  like  those  your  Majesty  is  in  the  habit 
of  hearing.  My  preaching  differs  in  two 
points  from  theirs.  In  the  first  place,  I  preach 
that  you  must  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  by  your  own  ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  you,  as  king  of  France,  are  sub- 
ject to  no  earthly  power,  while  those  wdiose 
sermons  you  hear  would  subject  you  to  the 
Pope,  which  I  never. w.ould  do.'  The  'king, 
deliglited  with  this  adroit  reply,  said  to 
Welsh,  'Well;  you  shall  bo  my  minister,' 
and  sent  him  back  honourably,  and  on  vari- 
ous occasions  afterwards  showed  him  marks 
of  favour. 

The  Scottish  students  and  professors  in  the 
universities  of  France  appear,  in  general,  to 
have  been  iViore  distinguished  for  eminence 
in  philosophy  than  for  accurate  scholarship 
in  the  languages  of  classic  antiquity, — a 
peculiarity,  by  the  way,  which  characterizes 
the  Scottish  literati  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury almost  as  much  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth.  Etienne  Peiiin,  a  French 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bears  testi- 
mony to  their  excellence  in  philosophy,  and 
mentions  two  Scotchmen  of  his  acquaintance 
at  Paris  '  who  had  the  books  of  Aristotle  at 
their  fingers'  ends ;'  and  Sir  Thomas  ITrqu- 
hart,  a  later  writer,  after  mentioning  a  Scotch 
professor  in  the  University  of  Sanmur  who 
spoke  fluently  both  Greek  and  Latin,  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  result  of  the  Scotch 
being  in  general  more  concerned  about  the 
knowledge  of  things  than  about  the  propriety 
of  language,  has  been  that  there  are  among 
them  forty  professors  of  philosophy  for  one 
master  of  languages.  He  also  mentions  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  in  all  matters 
of  philosophy  was  recognised  throughout 
the  whole  of  France,  and  that  a  marked  pre- 
ference was  given,  in  competitions  for  pro- 
fessorships, to  those  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  Scotch  system. 

Many  eminent  Scotchmen  taught  in  the 
famous  University  of  Guienne,  in  the  town  of 
Bordeaux.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  the  accomplished  George  Bu- 
chanan, who  studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  was  first  l/'rofessor  in  the  College 
of  St.  Barhe,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Gui- 
enne, where' his  duty  was  to  teach  the  Latin 
language,  and  where  he  composed  four  trage- 


dies and  various  other  poems.  lie  remained 
three  years  at  Bordeaux,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  exercised  the  functions  of 
Regent  in  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine. 
Subsequently,  he  visited  Portugal  in  company 
with  his  friend  Govea,  who  hail  been  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  the  University  of 
Coimbra.  There,  his  accustomed  freedom  of 
speech  involved  him  in  considerable  danger, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  a 
monastery.  After  recovering  his  liberty,  he 
was  appointed  Regent  of  the  College  of  Bon- 
court,  and  in  15.t5,  the  Marshal  de  Brissac 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Timoleon  de 
Cosse.  In  this  situation  he  remained  until 
1560,  when  he  finally  left  France  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  The  first  edition  of  his 
famous  version  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in 
1556  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripi<les,  dedi- 
cated to  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
of  France,  a  princess  who  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and  with  whom  Buchanan  appeared  to 
have  been  a  favourite. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  another  uni- 
versity— that  of  Bourges,  in  the  centre  of 
France — attracted  a  good  many  Scotchmen. 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  Roman 
Catholics,  who  came  there  chiefly  to  study 
civil  law  under  the  celebrated  Cnjas.  Among 
them  was  Alexander  Scott,  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen, who  published  an  edition  of  the  entire 
works  of  Cnjas  ;  William  Barclay,  an  excel- 
lent civilian,  and  afterwards  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Angers,  and  William  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  It  was  during  his 
prolonged  residence  on  the  Continent,  that 
the  last-named  gentleman  formed  the  valu- 
able collection  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
also  of  the  best  authors  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  which  he  subsequently  presented 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

At  a  much  later  date,  we  find  a  Scotch- 
man settled  in  Paris,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
celebrity  both  in  the  literary  and  fashionable 
world.  His  name  was  Quentiu  Crawford, 
born  at  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrshire,  in  174.3. 
He  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and 
used  frequently  to  say,  'One  may  make  a 
fortune  in  any  country  ;  but  to  enjoy  it,  one 
must  come  to  Paris.'  He  had  acquired  great 
wealth  in  early  life  in  the  East,  and  spent  his 
time  in  Paris  in  literary  pursuits,  in  forming 
!•  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  in  receiving  in  his  hotel  the 
best  society  of  the  capital.  In  1790,  he 
published  in  London,  '  Sketches  relating  to 
the  History,  Learning,  and  Manners  of  the 
Hindoos,'  which  was  translated  into  French 
soon  afterwards  by  Comte  de  Montesquieu. 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  had  a  great  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had   many  inter- . 
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views  with  her  in  1791  and  1192,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  sad  fate  that  was  soon  to 
overtake  her  were  darkening  and  closing 
round  her  path.  His  known  intimacy  with 
the  queen  rendered  it  dangerous  for  liim  to 
remain  in  Paris  during  the  sanguinary  drama 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  took  refuge 
successively  in  Brussels,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maino,  and  Vienna.  Shortly  before  his  en- 
forced departure  from  Paris,  he  publisl]ed,  in 
English,  a  curious  history  of  the  Bastille, 
which  he  afterwards  translated  into  French. 
He  returned  to  his  beloved  Paris  after  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  had  calmed ;  but 
found  that  the  superb  collection,  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  form,  had  been 
dispersed  and  sold  during  his  absence.  Un- 
dismayed, however,  by  this  reverse,  he  im- 
mediately set  about  forming  a  new  one,  and 
in  doing  so  was  singularly  successful.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  this  second  collection 
was  a  series  of  portraits  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated personages — both  men  and  women — 
in  French  history.  Mr.  Crawford  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  as  he  had  formerly  that 
of  Marie  Antoinette;  and  to  her  influence, 
and  that  of  M.  Talleyrand,  he  owed  the 
privilege  accorded  to  him  of  remaining  in 
Paris;  when  all  other  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  ordered  to  quit  it,  after  the 
rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  In  1803, 
he  publislied  '  Essays  upon  French  Litera- 
ture,' in  two  volumes;  and  in  1810,  a  volume 
entitled,  '  Historical  and  Literary  Miscella- 
nies,' in  which  were  published  for  the  first 
time  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Ilausset, 
femme  de  chambre  of  Madame  Pompadour. 
His  last  work  was  published  in  London  in 
1817,  under  the  title  of  'Researches  con- 
cerning the  Laws,  Theology,  Learning,  Com- 
merce, etc.,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  India.' 
He  died  in  Paris  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  76. 

We  have  hitherto  made  but  few  quotations 
from  the  pages  of  M.  Michel.  Li  his  con- 
cluding remarks,  ho  sums  up,  with  consider- 
able eloquence  and  laudable  inipartiality,  the 
results  of  the  long  and  close  alliance  between 
France  and  Scotland  ;  and  we  cannot  better 
close  our  notice  of  his  book,  or  convey  a 
more  favourable  idea  of  his  style,  than  by 
translating  his  observations  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Scottish  philosophy  on  that  sf 
France : — 

'The  Scottish  philosopliy'  —  he  says  —  'has 
exercised  in  France  a  more  wide-spread  influ- 
ence than  niigiit,  at  first  sight,  be  believed  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  served  i-ucoessively  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  sct-pticisni  of  tlie  eigh- 
teenth, and  tlie  eclecticism  of  the  niufteenth 
•  century.     Ilumo,  in  declaring  war  against  "an 


alistruse  philosophy,  that  seemed  to  have  served 
hitherto  only  as  a  siielter  to  superstition,  and  a 
cover  to  absurdity  and  error,"  and  reducing  to 
a  simple  succession  of  phenomena  thiit  idea  of 
cause  and  etfect  wldch  is,  as  it  were,  the  corner 
stone  of  p,-ycho!ogy  and  theologj',  inaugurated 
in  these  two  sciences  the  spirit  of  crilicism, 
analysis,  and  doubt,  which  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  their  rivals,  carried,  at  a  later  ptriod,  into 
the  study  of  Ijistory  and  religious  antiquities; 
besides,  although  Hume  was  suspected  liy  tt>e 
writers  of  the  18th  century  of  Ijaving  slid  re- 
I  tained  some  relics  of  superstition,  Joseph  le 
Maistre,  whose  perspicacity  and  authority  in 
such  a  matter  none  assuredly  will  deny,  has 
characterized  him  as  "  the  most  dangerous,  per- 
Intps,  and  the  most  culpable  of  tliose  haleful 
writers  who  will  not  cease  to  condenm  the  last 
age  in  the  estimation  of  posterity :  he  who  has 
employed  the  greatest  talents  with  the  greatest 
sana-i'roid  in  order  to  do  evil."  We  ask,  then, 
it  Hume  liad  not  beeil,  under  a  variety  of  as- 
pects, the  initiator  of  these  baleful  writers, — if, 
in  repeating  philosophical  tradition,  he  had  not 
shown  them  the  po.^sillility  of  denying  or  com- 
liating  religious  traiiition,  would  Joseph  le 
Muistre  have  spoken  of  him  in  terms  so  severe  ? 
'  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Scotch, 
the  successors  of  Hume  have  not  followed  Inm 
in  the  perilous  [lath  on  which  he  had  ventured ; 
enliglitened  by  tlie  attacks,  often  exaggerated, 
but  sometimes  well  founded,  which  ho  had 
directed  against  the  dogmatic  philosophy, 
Thomas  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart  niaile  it  a 
point  of  honi:ur  to  repair  the  wrong  dene  hy 
their  countryman  to  philosopldcal  studies.  Like 
Socrates  in  ancient  times,  the}'  made  philosoptiy 
descend  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and  conipre- 
lieuded  the  necessity  of  giving  her  a  more  solid 
foundation,  by  the  protound  study  of  those 
faculties  of  the  human  understanding  wdiioli 
Hume  had  accused  of  impotency  :  they  showed 
that  if  man  may  wander  when  he  seeks  the 
solution  of  the  most  complicated  problems,  he  is 
at  least  sure  of  arriving  at  truth  and  ccrtaint}' 
when  he  restricts  the  circle  of  his  speculations 
within  tlie  limits  of  psychology  and  etiiics.  In 
tliis  way,  the  philosophers  of  Edinlmrgh  became 
the  promoters  of  the  spiritualist  renovation 
which  took  place  in  France  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  M.  Rojer-Collard,  in 
making  us  acquainted  witli  the  works  of  the 
Scotch  school,  which  he  supported  by  the  vigour 
of  his  conci!?e  and  manly  eloquence,  dethroned 
the  sensualism  of  Oondillac  and  of  Laromiguiere, 
which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  enjoy  an  undis- 
puted empire.  Soon  after.  Ids  disciple,  M. 
Cousin,  rendered  a  brilliant  homage  to  the 
talents  and  the  influence  of  Tliomas  Reid  and  of 
Dugald  S;ewart,  when  lie  said,  in  his  preface  to 
the  works  of  Maine  de  Biran,  "I  spring  from 
the  Scotch,  and  from  Germany."  Such  an 
avciwal  would,  alone,  suflice  to  prove,  that  if 
Scotland  was  formerly  indebted  to  us  for  her 
civilisation,  she  has  since  paid  the  debt  with 
usury.' 
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Art.  YI. —  1.  Combined  View  of 'the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  Exodus,  and  St.  John. 
By  James  Hatley  Frere,  Esq.    London. 

2.  Three  Letters  on.  the  Prophecies.  By 
James  Hatlet  Frere,  Esq.     London. 

3.  The  Great  Tribulation.  By  the  Rev. 
JoHx  Gumming,  D.D.     London. 

4.  TTVio  TVill  be  in  Pome.  By  James 
Verner,  Esq.     London. 

5.  The  Speakinr/  Lmar/e ;  or,  JVapoleonism 
propheticallij  Unveiled.  Simpson.  Brigh- 
ton. • 

6.  The  £nr/ima  ;  or,  the  SejHimo- Octave 
Roman  Emperorship.  By  Paul  Foskett. 
Brighton. 

7.  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  St.  John.  By  Thomas  Stei'hes. 
London. 

8.  Interpretations,  etc.  By  Major  J.  Scott 
Phillips.     London. 

9.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Infidel  Antichrist, 
etc.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter.     Canada. 

10.  Uses  c)f  Prophecy :  A  Lecture.  By  Rev. 
W.  C.  "Magee,  D.D.     London. 

11.  Prophecy  the  Key  of  Providence.  By 
R.  Baxter,  Esq.     London.     1862. 

It  is  not  without  certain  misgivings  that  we 
venture  on  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which, 
in  itselt;  more  properly  behmgs  to  the  thei)lo- 
gical  than  to  the  simph^  literary  or  scientific 
province,  and,  in  any  circumstances,  demands 
considerate  and  thouglitful  treatment.  The- 
ology, however,  has  its  points  of  contact  with 
other  departments  of  literature.  It  is  often 
stirring  questions,  and,  in  connection  with 
these,  giving  birth  to  productions  which 
sooner  or  later  force  themselves  on  the  no- 
tice of  the  'general  priesthood  of  letters,' 
whose  office  it  is  to  mark,  and  in  part  also  to  re- 
gulate, the  tides  of  public  opinion.  And  there 
is  scarcely,  perhaps,  any  branch  of  theologi- 
cal speculation  and  inquiry  which  may  more 
readily  be  expected  to  fall  under  their  super- 
vision, or  to  call  for  their  occasional  interfer- 
ence, than  that  vvhich  relates  to  prophecy  ; 
since  this  not  only  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith, 
but  touches  also  on  some  of  the  greater 
movements  of  providence,  and  the  more 
characteristic  features  of  the  world's  history. 
On  this  account  we  hold  ourselves  entitled 
to  bring  under  notice,  and,  if  need  be,  under 
censure  too,  the  current  literature  on  pro- 
phecy, whenever  its  own  pretensions,  or  the 
course  of  events  in  relation  to  it,  seem  fitted 
to  awaken  anxiety,  or  imperil  the  interests  of 
truth.  That  such  is  the  state  of  matters  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  too  many  grounds 
for  believing.  We  are  convinced,  that  what 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  widely  circulated 
portion  of  our  prophetical  literature,  is  any- 


thing but  creditable  to  the  enlightenment  of 
its  authors,  and  that  it  is  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  faith  of  multitudes  in  those 
perilous  times.  The  sobriety  and  caution 
proper  to  Inquiries  connected  with  the  darker 
passages  of  divine  revelation,  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  given  way  to  feverish  excitement,  and 
the  rashness  of  an  enthusiasm  which  makes 
equally  bold  with  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  and  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  evil, 
too,  is  greatly  aggiavated,  so  fai'  as  regards 
the  parties  more  immediatcl}'  concerned,  by 
the  kind  of  seclusion  in  which  they  dwell, 
and  the  feeling  of  '  measureless  content'  at 
which  they  have  arrived  respecting  their 
peculiar  views.  AYhatever  is  fitted  to  disturb 
their  system,  or  call  in  question  their  mode 
of  treating  the  oracles  of  God,  is  either  su- 
perciliously ignored,  or  set  down  to  tlie  pre- 
judice and  unbelief  which  human  reason  is 
ever  apt  to  entertain  towards  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  And  it  is  certainly  less  with  the 
hope  of  benefiting,  or  of  even  getting  a  hear- 
ing from  the  parties  in  question,  than  of 
directing  the  minds  of  others  who  still  stand 
outside  the  enchanted  circle,  into  a  safer 
channel,  that  we  propose  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  more  ]>opular  department  of  this  branch 
of  sacred  literature. 

With  this  specific  object  in  view,'  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer,  in 
passing,  to  the  earlier  fiilfilments  of  prophecy, 
or  to  its  apologetic  value,  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Scripture  in  its  character  of  a 
divine  revelation.  That  portion  of  the  field 
has  been  well-nigh  exhausted  ;  and  in  the 
convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent 
and  serious  inquirers,  tlie  results  have  been 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  established.  Pro- 
phecies of  wide  compass  and  of  manifold 
variety,  discriminating  also  in  their  tone  and 
character,  have,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
been  brought  to  pass,  and  often  palpably  in 
ways  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have 
foreseen,  nor  any  contrivances  of  human  skill 
have  carried  into  effect.  So  generally  is  this 
acquiesced  in,  that  rationalism  in  its  later 
efforts  has  kept  comparatively  aloof  from  the 
prophetic  territory;  it  has  chiefly  confined 
itself  to  the  subordinate  part  of  finding  ex- 
ceptions to  one  or  two  of  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ments of  individual  predictions.  Even  in 
this  narrow  line  it  has  won  for  itself  no  credit, 
as  ma}'  be  seen  by  a  reference  alone  to  the 
volumes  recently  published  in  reply  to  the 
notorious  '  Essays  and  Reviews  ;'  the  revival 
of  old  attacks  (for  it  was  nothing  more)  has 
been  vigorously  met,  and  ended  in  the  full 
vindication  of  the  reality  and  supernatural 
clearness  of  the  prophetic  foresight.  Even  in 
Germany,  where  so  many  hostUe  efforts  Lave 
been  made,  and  so  many  extravagances  venti- 
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lated  on  tlie  subject,  it  has  no  longer  become 
possible  for  any  bnt  persons  of  tbe  most  ex- 
treme opinions  to  deny  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  prophets.  These  were  not  merely  men 
of  religions  genius  (so  it  is  generally  conced- 
ed), but  supcrnaturally  endowed  seers,  to 
whom  it  was  given,  for  the  good  of  the 
Chm-eh  and  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  of 
God,  to  behold  the  vision  of  the  future;  and 
this  not  in  the  abstract  simply,  or  in  its  more 
general  forms  of  development,  but  associated 
with  such  distinctive  features  and  modes  of 
action,  as  to  serve  to  render  the  projjliecy  and 
the  corresponding  history  two  closely  related, 
and  hence  divinely  adjusted  factors.* 

But,  unfortunately,  the  students  of  pro- 
phecy were  not  satisfied  with  this  measure  of 
general  success  ;  and  the  plenitude  of  proof 
which  enabled  them  at  so  many  points  to 
silence  the  adversary,  by  being  pushed  to  ex- 
cess, became  a  source  of  weakness  and  dis- 
cord. It  did  so,  especially,  when  the  increased 
knowledge  which  was  furnished  by  the  learn- 
ing and  research  of  modern  times,  came  to 
be  applied  in  this  direction  ;  when  all  that 
has  been  recently  discovered  of  the  lands  and 
kingdoms  of  the  Bible,  of  the  condition  and 
manners  which  formerly  belonged  to  them, 
and  of  the  changes  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  have  swept  over  them,  was  employed 
to  show  how  exactly  the  prospective  delinea- 
tions of  prophecy  had  been  verified.  When 
from  one  portion  and  another  of  the  pro- 
phetic territory  the  darkness  thus  passed 
away,  must  it  not  equally  do  so  in  respect  to 
others,  if  but  properly  understood  and  ap- 
plied ?  Must  not  prophecy  in  general  be 
throughout  plain  in  its  delineations,  and  lite- 
rally exact  in  its  fulfilment?  Awl  so  the 
feeling  grew  in  behalf  of  a  pervading  lite- 
ralism, and  it  gradually  passed  into  a  settled 
principle,  that  prophecy  was  just  history  writ- 
ten beforehand,  and  must  fall  under  the  same 
great  law  of  interpretation.  But  then  what 
was  to  be  done  with  those  parts — it  might  be 
only  an  occasional  passage,  or  a  pecidiar  term 
— which  have  not  obtained  so  precise  and 
literal  a  verification  ?  Must  they  not  be 
taken  —  even  though  it  be  in  apparent  vio- 
lence to  the  connection — from  the  fulfilled 
portion,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  unful- 
filled? Or  how  shall  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween these  two  classes  be  exactly  drawn  ? 
Hero  arose  grounds  of  perplexity  antl  di\i- 
sion.  We  cannot  go  into  nmch  detail,  and 
shall  merely  point  to  an  example  or  two  to 
make  the  matter  plain.  But  take  the  case  of 
Edom  :  every  one  who  lias  looked  into  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject,  knows  liow 

*  See  Tholuck's  Die  Prophetea  und  ihrc  Weissa- 
gungcn,  p.  104. 


many  notices  have  been  adduced  from  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  reaching  from  the  close 
of  last  century  to  the  present  time,  in  proof 
of  the  terrible  desolation  predicted  by  Isaiah 
(cli.  xxxiv.)  and  some  of  the  other  prophets, 
— its  destined  sterility,  its  nakedness,  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  nobles,  the  overthrow  of  its 
fortresses,  the  resort  it  was  to  become  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  so  on.  But, 
intermingling  with  the  same  prophetic  de- 
scriptions— not  standing  apart,  or  in  a  diffe- 
rent connecti*n — are  statements  of  which  no 
such  verification  can  be  found  ;  such  as,  that 
the  dust  of  the  land  should  be  turned  into 
pitch,  and  its  streams  into  brimstone,  that  the 
smoke  of  it  should  go  up  night  and  day  for 
ever  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10),  that  it  should  be  the 
scene  of  a  carnage  so  areat,  as  would  cause 
the  mountains  to  melt  with  blood,  and  the 
dust  of  the  earth  to  be  saturated  with  gore 
(vers.  3,  7).  Taking  these  also  as  history 
written  beforehand,  it  is  plain  they  must  be 
transferred  to  the  future  ;  so  that  whatever 
correspondences  exist  in  the  other  parts  be- 
tween prophecy  and  history,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  signs  and  forerunners  of  what  is  to 
come.  Not  only  so ;  but  either  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  whole  has  yet  to  be  looked 
for,  or  the  prophecy  must  be  split  into  two 
distinct  parts, — the  one,  and  that  the  earlier, 
standing  over  for  fulfilment  in  the  last  times; 
the  other  already  accomplished,  and,  as  might 
seem  from  its  position,  out  of  due  time.  Some 
popular  writers  appear  inclined  to  the  one 
mode  of  explanation,  and  some  to  the  other. 
Another  example  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  combined  with  one  in  Malachi,  will 
show  still  more  distinctly  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  this  turn  in  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion, and  how  it  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  pre- 
dictions from  the  past  to  the  future.  In  the 
passages  referred  to,  it  was  foretold  that  Elias 
should  come  before  the  Lord  to  prepare  the 
way  before  Him  ;  and  the  preparation,  it  was 
said,  should  be  such,  that  the  valleys  should 
be  exalted,  and  the  hills  should  be  brought 
low.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
passages  were  applied  to  the  Baptist,  partly 
by  himself,  and  partly  by  Christ,  wdien  as- 
serting for  his  forerunner  his  proper  place 
among  the  ambassadors  of  Heaven  ;  so  ex- 
pressly applied,  that  good  old  Lightfoot, 
though  himself  a  sort  of  Kabbi,  after  speak- 
ing of  it  as  'the  obstinate  expectation  of  the 
Jewish  nation'  then  and  to  this  very  day,  that 
Elias  was  personally  to  come  and  fulfil  what 
was  spoken,  adds,  'Upon  what  grounds  some 
Christians  are  of  tbe  same  opinion,  let  them- 
selves look  to  it,'  as  if  it  were  an  extravagance 
he  did  not  need  to  trouble  himself  withal.  If 
he  had  lived  two  centuries  later,  he  could 
hardly  have  passed  those  Jewish  like  Chris- 
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tians,  as  he  deemed  them,  with  so  cavalier  a 
shake.  For  they  now  phiinly  declare  the 
grounds  of  their  expectation, — viz.,  that  pro- 
phecy is  just  history  written  beforehand,  and, 
of  course,  must  be  interpreted  with  historical 
plainness  and  iiterality.  But  then,  certainly, 
John  was  historically  not  the  old  Elias,  but 
the  son  of  Zacliarias  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine  stood,  at  the 
close  of  his  ministry,  precisely  as  he  found 
them  at  the  betjinning.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
general  conclusion  of  this  class  of  popular 
interpreters,  that  the  predictions  in  question 
had  but  an  imperfect  and  provisional  fulfil- 
ment at  the  Gospel  era;  that  the  proper 
realization  is  to  take  place  in  the  last  times, 
by  the  actual  appearance  of  Elijah,  and  by 
physical  as  well  as  other  changes  in  the 
region  of  Palestine,  adapting  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  millennial  rest  and  glory.  And  so, 
too,  what  John  spoke  of  the  greater  than 
himself,  whose  coming  he  heralded, — that  He 
should  come  with  His  fan  in  His  hand,  and 
with  an  axe  to  cut  down  the  trees  that  were 
unfruitful,  and  consign  them  to  the  action  of 
a  fire  unquenchable, — this,  and  all  that  was 
said  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
about  Ilis  being  born  to  bring  redemption  to 
Israel,  to  sit  upon  David's  throne,  and  fulfil 
the  covenant  made  to  the  fathers,  m\iRt,  in 
like  manner,  be  relegated  to  the  future  of  the 
second  advent,  since  there  was  nothing  at  our 
Lord's  appearance  in  the  days  of  His  flesh 
which  properlv  corresponded  to  it.  Ho  oc- 
cupied no  literal  throne  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
instead  of  bringing  redemption  and  deliver- 
ance to  Israel,  His  coming  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  Israel's  most  disastrous  and  crushing 
overthrow. 

These  and  such  like  results,  which  grew  by 
an  inevitable  necessity  out  of  the  literaliziiig, 
or  strictly  historical  tendency  brought  into 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  appeared  at 
first  somewhat  startling  ;  but  by-and-bye  peo- 
ple got  accustomed  to  them.  Portions  of 
the  results  were  occasionally  accepted  by 
commentators  of  some  note  (by  Stier,  for 
instance,  and  Alford,  respecting  the  Elias)  ; 
and  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  men  of 
popular  gifts,  and  brought  with  all  its  nice- 
ties into  tlie  arena  of  the  pulpit  and  the  plat- 
form, the  necessity  continually  grew  of  hav- 
ing everything  about  it  made  clear  and  patent 
to  the  commonest  understanding,  interesting 
and  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  listening 
multitude.  For  this  purpose,  the  accounts  of 
historical  writers  were  often  picked  and  sort- 
ed, so  as  to  make  them  yield  a  greatly  closer 
and  more  specific  testimony  than  tliey  coidd 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  feirly  exhibited  ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  in  which,  when  history  appeared 
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too  scanty  and  bare  for  the  impression  sought 
to  be  produced,  it  has  been  made  to  speak  in 
a  more  distinct  and  emphatic  tone.     Dr.  (Jum- 
ming,  who,  more  than  any  other  celebrity  of 
the  present  day,  has  known  how  to  turn  to 
profitable   account  the   taste  for  prophetical 
discourse,  and  given  force  to  its  popular  ten- 
dencies, is  a  great  adept  in  the  line  now  indi- 
cated :  in   his   hands,   things    in  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future  yield  obedient  to  the  touch  ; 
and  every  point  on  which  he  delivers  himself 
is  made  clear  as  sunshine,  sure  as  demonstra- 
tion.    Thus,    to   glance    onl_v    at  one  of  his 
numerous  volumes,  'The  Great  Tribulation' 
(and  as  our  copy  is  the  12tli  edition,  nothing 
can   be  imputed  to  want  of  opportunity  for 
securing  correctness),  when  speaking  of  the 
Herodian  temple,  and  seeking  to  impress  his 
audience  and  his  readers  with  the  improbabi- 
lity of  its  destruction  by  an  imposing  display 
of  its  magnificence  and  strength,  he  informs 
them  that  'some  of  its  stones  were  forty -five 
yards  long,    and  '  its  roof  was  covered  with 
[ilates  of  linrnished  gold,  reflecting  the  sun- 
beams with  so  great  splendour  and  intensity, 
that  it  was  said  no  bird  could  light  on  it  or 
bear  the  excess  of  glory'  (p.  16).     Was  ever 
a  building  to  be  compared  to  that  ?     But  was 
it   really   such  i     What  says  Josephus,  our 
sole  historical   witness,  on    the    point?     He 
does  indeed  say  that  some   of  the  stones  of 
the    temple    measured  forly-fve  in  length  ; 
but  then   it  was  forty-five  cubits,  wdiich  Dr. 
Gumming,   by  a  stroke  of  liis  pen,   converts 
into  yards,  and  so  nearly  doubles  their  pro- 
portions (Jos.  Wars,  vol.  v.,  sec.  6).     As  for 
the    burnished    gold   covering    the   roof,    so 
bright  that  the  birds  could  not  light  on   it, 
the  Jewish  historian  lived  in  too  prosaic  an 
age  to   know,   or  at   least    to   sav,  anvthing 
aliont  it.     Ho  does,  however,  say  in  respect 
to  the  roof  of  Solomon^s  temple,  that  it  was 
covereil  with   plates  of  gold  inside;  and   we 
imagine    that     Dr.    Gumming,    intrepreting 
Josephus  as  he   often  does  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture,  by  rending  asunder  the  connection, 
may  have  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  trans- 
fer to  the  one  temple  what  was  said  of  the 
other;  though  even  in  this  case  he  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  either  the  dazzling 
light  or  the    birds  should   have    got    to   the 
interior    of    the    roof.       The    plain    prosaic 
statement  of  Josephus  about  the  birds,  in  re- 
spect to  Herod's  temple,  is,  that  the  top  part 
'  had  spikes  with   sharp   points,   to   prevent 
any  pollution  of  it  by  birds  sitting  on  it.'     If 
we  turn  from  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
the  temple   to   the  account  given  of  its  de- 
struction, we  find  the  same  wonderful  facility 
in   adapting  the  accounts.     ' In  forty  years,' 
says   our    authority,  'we    read  all  that    the 
Saviour  said  came  to  pass — the  walls  of  the 
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temple  were  levelled  with  tlie  dust;  tlie 
ploii^lisliare  literally  drawn  with  numberless 
iiorses  through  the  ruins  of  the  illustrious 
fabric'  Drawn  by  mimberless  horses !  A 
striking  picture  cei'tainly  !  But  again,  what 
says  Josephus?  Literally,  not  a  word;  he 
does  not  name  so  much  as  a  liorse  or  a 
plough  in  the  connection.  The  Homans  due/ 
about  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  in 
order  to  get  out  ot  the  rubbish  treasure 
which  they  supposed  to  be  hidden  there — 
that  he  does  testify ;  and,  for  our  part,  we 
are  satisfied  with  it,  as  we  think  Dr.  Cnm- 
niing  might  also  have  been.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins,  centuries  after  the  temple  had  fallen, 
spoke  of  its  having  been  jiloughed  up  by  the 
Romans,  but  only  in  this  general  way,  and 
avowedly  with  reference  to  a  like  expression 
used  by  one  of  the  prophets  (Mic.  iii.  12)  ; 
and  were  it  even  more  full  and  express  than 
it  is,  it  would  be  no  more  entitled,  in  such  a 
case,  to  the  rank  of  historical  testimony  than 
Dr.  Cnmirinff's  own.  Still  aijain  it  is  said, 
'Open  the  page  of  Josephus  the  historian, 
and  you  will  find  it  stated  that  Jerusalem 
swai'med  with  pretended  Messiahs'  before 
the  taking  of  the  city.  We  have  opened  the 
■page  of  Josephus  many  a  time,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  so  much  as  one  pretended 
Messiah  mentioned  by  him  as  appearing  at 
that  remarkable  time.  The  suljorning  of 
false  prophets,  and  the  delusive  arts  and 
speeches  of  impostors,  he  does  mention  ;  but 
to  apply  to  what  is  said,  even  of  such,  the 
epithet  swarmin;/,  would  be  a  ridiculous 
liyperbolc.* 

These  specimens  may  suffice.  The\'  would 
uot  have  been  referred  to,  were  it  not  that 
we  regarded  them  as  jjarts  of  a  system — 
proofs  of  that  vicious  straining  after  a  broad 
and  palpable  literalism  in  prophetic  fulfil- 
ments, which  has  of  late  become  a  kind  of 
rage.  If,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  such  liberties 
arc  used  with  the  records  of  the  past,  one 
can  readily  conceive  with  what  a  light  and 

*  Dr.  Cumnjing  is  just  abimt  as  reliable  in  liis 
references  to  -critieal  as  he  is  to  historieiil  testi- 
monies. Again  and  again  we  find  liim  claiming 
the  mo<t  learned  expositors  as  on  his  side,  when  to 
jtrove  it  we  should  require  to  have  a  new  sense  to 
the  word  learned.  t)n  the  specific  text,  Matt.  xxiv. 
34,  where  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  existing  yti/t.i,  or 
generation,  not  passing  away  till  all  was  fulfilled, 
he  represents  Stier,  *  the  most  learned  .and  evange- 
lical of  all  the  German  critics  of  the  present  day,' 
as  asserting  that,  '  bevon<i  all  dis]iute,  yci'cd  there 
means  the  Jewish  race  ;'  and  Dean  Allord,  too,  he 
is  pleased  to  find,  holds  the  same  '  as  heyoud  dis- 
pute.' AVhat  they  really  hold,  ncjt  jn-opei  ly  as  be- 
yond dispute,  but  as  certain,  is,  that  the  word  miij/ 
admit  of  that  sense,  and  they  think  it  shoidd  be  so 
taken  there.  But  that  is  all,  and  they  even  con- 
fess that  nearly  all  critical  authorities  are  agniust 
them  even  in  t4iat.!.! 


jaunty  air  Dr.  Cuniming  and  his  followers 
will  pilot  their  way  through  the  darkness  and 
uncertainties  of  the  future.  Nothing  there, 
indeed,  seems  to  occasion  the  least  trouble  or 
difficulty,  in  jiarticular  to  Dr.  Cuniming; 
amid  thousands  of  things  near  and  remote, 
probable  and  improbable,  through  which  we 
are  conducted  in  his  sketches  and  lectures  on 
prophecy,  everything  seems  ready  at  com- 
mand; changes  the  most  radical  and  com- 
plete, revolutions  the  most  startling,  pheno- 
mena of  all  sorts,  social,  political,  religious, 
physical,  come  and  go  as  with  a  magician's 
wand,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  announcements  of 
prophecy,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
predictions.  But,  in  noticing  this,  wc  arc 
rather  diverging  fioni  our  purpose ;  and  wc 
resume  our  historical   critique. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  points  like  those  now 
referred  to,  as  to  the  darker  portions  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  and  to  politico-eccle- 
siastical movements,  that  the  historical-loving 
spirit  ill  iiropliecy  has  latterly  devoted  its 
chief  attention.  Mr.  James  Hatley  Frere  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  person  who  first  and 
chiefly  contributed  to  give  the  tone  in  this 
direction  ;  and  he  has  had  the  singular  for- 
tune (as  a  kind  of  Biblical  sootlisaycr)  to 
have  lived  to  see  all  his  more  specific  pro- 
gnostications successively  falsified,  and  yet  to 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
school  adhering  to  his  views.  In  his- 'Com- 
bined View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Esdras,  and  St.  John,'  published  so  early  as 
A.D.  1814,  in  which  Mr.  Frere  partly  con- 
curred with,  and  partly  diftered  from,  Cun- 
ingliame,  Faber,  and  others,  he  fell  upon  the 
method  of  breaking  up  the  prophecy  in  the 
11  til  chapter  of  Daniel  into  two  distinct 
parts, — the  first  having  reference  to  Anlio- 
chus  Epiphanos  in  the  nearer  future,  the 
second  (commencing  at  ver.  20,  '  Then  shall 
stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes,'  etc.) 
overleaping  at  one  hound  the  gulf  of  ages, 
and  makiiio;  a  new  beffinniiio-  with  the  exist- 
ing  head  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  century.  Louis  XVI.,  ac- 
cording to  Frere,  came  next  in  Daniel's  pro- 
phetic outline  to  Antiochus  Epiphaiies, — lie 
being  the  chief  representative  of  the  later 
Roman,  as  Antiochus  had  been  of  the  later 
Grecian  empire,  and  famous  (as  every  one 
knows,  and  as  so  many  imjirovident  monarchs 
havebeeii)  fertile  trouble  he  had  in  the  raising 
of  taxes.  Then,  in  ver.  21,  under  'the  vile 
person  '  that  was  to  succeed  him,  comes,  of 
course.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whom  Frere 
identified  with  the  antichrist  in  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  last  and  infidel  form;  in 
whom,  therefore,  were  to  be  consummated  the 
worst  and  most  terrible  things  connected  w  itli 
that   impersonation  in  Scripture.     This  view 
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was  set  forth,  not  only  at  great  length,  but 
also  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  his  principles,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
conclusions.  He  spoke  in  as  assured  a  tone 
of  the  approaching  future  as  of  the  recent 
past  :  '  The  period  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fourth  beast  [i.e.,  according  to  Mr.  Frere,  as 
represented  by  the  infidel  antichrist,  or  Na- 
poleon], and  of  its  little  hoi'n  [the  papal 
antichrist],  being  a  period  of  30  years,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1792  ;  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  being  the  last  thirty  of  a  period 
of  1290  years,  commencing  in  the  month  of 
March  533,  it  will  terminate  between  the 
month  of  March  1822  and  March  1823;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prophe- 
tic hour  will  strike  with  the  same  precision 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  infidel  power,  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  papacy,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  as  it  did  in  the  year  1792,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the  papacy' 
(p.  210,  2d  ed.).  The  .specified  period  came, 
indeed  ;  but  with  it  no  prophetic  hour  struck, 
such  as  Mr.  Frere  had  announced.  Napoleon, 
his  infidel  antichrist,  died  in  1821  ;  and  all 
that  concerned  infidelity,  papacy,  and  the 
Jews,  remained  much  as  it  had  been. 

Mr.  Frere,  however,  though  sadly  discon- 
certed by  the  result,  was  not  by  any  means 
driven  from  the  field.  Ky  renewed  and  closer 
inspection,  he  discovered  that  the  latter  part 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  was  not  so  explicit  as 
he  had  at  first  imagined  ;  and  though  he  still 
clung  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  one  power 
throughout  (viz.,  the  infidel  antichrist)  which 
formed  the  subject  of  discourse  from  ver.  21, 
yet  he  now  apprehended  it  might  admit  of  a 
division,  as  between  Napoleon  and  some  one 
that  could  in  a  measure  be  identified  with 
him — one  '  so  united  in  character  and  situa- 
tion with  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  prophetical  writings  as  the  same 
individual.'  \Vlio  might  more  naturally  be 
thought  to  hold  snch  a  relationship  than  his 
son  ?  Accordingly,  with  a  modification  to 
this  extent,  the  scheme  was  again  propounded 
in  .a  series  of  letters  on  prophecy;  and  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  'Combined  View'  (1826), 
Napoleon,  it  was  now  set  forth,  had  been  the 
seventh  head  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the 
eighth,  who  was  to  be  of  the  seven — the  same, 
■and  yet  different — this  was  young  Napoleon, 
who  must  become  King  of  Rome,  and  fulfil 
what  his  father  had  left  unaccomplished. 
But,  sooth  to  say,  the  prophetic  hour  again 
failed  to  strike  ;  young  Napoleon  soon  went 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  the  current  of  events 
had  to  proceed  without  him.  Some  time 
after  this  second  catastrophe  had  befallen  his 
prophetical  scheme,  in  the  year   1833,  Mr. 


Frere  published  three  letters  more,  in  which 
he  confessed  his  former  mistakes,  and  the  dis- 
couragement they  had  caused  him  ;  but  still 
declared  his  stedfast  belief,  not  only  in  the 
truthfnlness  of  the  prophecies,  but  also  of  the 
substantial  correctness  of  his  mode  of  inter- 
preting them,  and  his  abiding  expectation  that 
some  individual,  having  a  certain  connection 
with  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  should  yet 
arise  in  France,  and  establish  an  infidel  power 
of  the  worst  kind  in  Rome.  Hence,  from  the 
time  that  the  present  Louis  Napoleon  grasped 
the  reins  of  government  in  France,  and  pro- 
claimed it  as  his  peculiar  destiny  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  his  great  relative,  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Frere  revived,  and  the  movements  of  the 
political  world  became  again  the  object  of 
deep  and  earnest  consideration.  Here,  at 
last,  seemed  to  be  the  true  successor  of 
Bonaparte — one,  too,  manifestly  not  restrained 
by  any  religious  scruple  from  acting  the  infi- 
del's part,  if  that  should  anyhow  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition.  Possibly,  after  having 
established  his  power  in  Fiance,  he  might 
asiiire  to  be  King  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  whirl 
of  events  ensuing,  would  be  hurried  on  to 
overturn  the  papal  throne,  and  lay  claim  to 
a  universal  lordship  over  the  nations.  How 
strangely  did  not  something  of  this  sort  begin 
to  loom  in  the  political  horizon  when  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859  was  formerly  entered 
on!  Surely  now  the  prophetic  hour,  so  long 
expected,  is  going  to  strike  !  So  Mr.  Frere 
concluded  ;  and  in  haste  to  vindicate  his  pro- 
phetic insight,  which  had  rather  fallen  into 
disrepute,  he  republished  some  of  his  former 
letters,  virtually  exclaiming.  Well,  who  is  right 
now  ?  Had  not  I  good  ground,  after  all,  for 
announcing  who  was  to  be  King  at  Rome  ? 
The  clock  most  distinctly  had  warned  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  charmed  to  do  more ;  it  has 
obstinately  refused  to  .strike  the  actual  pro- 
phetic hour.  Instead  of  becoming  Rome's 
infidel  and  blasphemous  head,  Louis  Napoleon 
remains  simply  Emperor  of  France — nay,  still 
'  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,'  the  very  prop 
of  the  papal  throne;  while  not  an  infidel 
antichrist,  but  a  most  '  Christian  king,'  holds 
the  sceptre,  and  possesses  the  real  sovereignty, 
of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Whether  Mr.  Frere's  long-cherished  con- 
victions and  hopes  have  survived  this  more 
recent  discouragement,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge — though,  speaking  on  presumptive 
grounds,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  ; 
for,  where  the  mind  has  surrendered  itself  to 
such  a  spirit  of  soothsaying  as  appears  in  his 
writings,  it  comes  under  a  kind  of  halhicinii- 
tiou,  which  the  clearest  evidence  is  powerless 
to  dispel,  and  which  successive  defeats  only 
brace  to  fresh  and  more  resolute  endeavours. 
If  it  be  a  compensation  for  such   defeats  as  a 
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prognosticator  of  events,  to  win  success  as  :i 
leadei  of  opinion,  that  compensation  eminently 
belongs  to  Mr.  Frere  ;  foi-tliere  is  now  a  con- 
siderable party,  nnmbering  many  clergymen 
in  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  officers  in  the 
army,  and  Christians  in  private  life,  who  have 
espoused  his  distinctive  tenets.  Faber,  in  his 
latter  days,  gave  up  the  points  wlierein  he 
differed  from  these,  and  announced  his  belief, 
not  only  in  the  manifestation  of  an  infidel 
antichrist,  but  in  the  present  Napoleon  as 
being  at  once  such  an  antichrist,  and  the  last 
head  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  host  of  little 
productions  have  appeared  during  the  last 
few  years,  advocating  the  same  views,  and 
circulating,  we  understand,  in  thousands.  We 
will  brietly  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  '  Who 
will  rule  in  Rome  V  by  James  Verner,  Esq., 
is  simply  an  echo  of  Mr.  Frere,  being  little 
more  tljan  a  selection  from  his  writings,  and 
descrying  in  '  recent  events'  (such  as  they 
were  two  or  three  years  ago)  evidence  so  con- 
clusive of  the  correctness  of  his  views,  that 
the  writer  deemed  it  enough  to  point  atten- 
tion to  thera.  'The  Speaking  Image,  or 
Napoleonism  Prophetically  Unveiled,'  pub- 
lished at  Brighton  in  1861,  is  a  strong  blast 
in  the  same  direction.  The  present  Emperor 
of  France  is  both  the  image  of  the  beast  por- 
trayed in  Rev.  xiii.,  and  the  eighth  head  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  very  name  not 
doubtfully  indicates  it:  for,  by  a  little  mani- 
pulation, the  letters  can  be  made  to  yield  the 
number  C6G ;  and,  besides,  '  Napoleon  has 
Apollyon  mysteriously  hidden  under  it.'  An- 
other publication  related  to  this,  '  The  Enig- 
ma, or  the  Septimo-octavo  Roman  Emperor- 
ship,' by  Paul  Foskett,  only  so  far  differs  from 
the  preceding,  that  it  denies  the  propriety  of 
applying  what  is  written  of  the  speaking 
image  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  also  holds  it  to 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as  yet  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  character  of  antichrist ;  biit  quite 
concurs  in  ascribing  this  character  to  him, 
and  constantly  looks  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment. A  hiuger  treatise — indeed,  a  little 
volume — entitled,  '  A  Brief  Exposition  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John,'  by  Thomas  Stephen, 
travels  over  wider  ground,  but  in  regard  to 
the  points  more  immediately  in  view  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion  :  Napoleon  is  the  infi- 
del antichrist,  the  beast  rising  from  '  tlie  bot- 
tomless pit  of  revolutionary  violence'  (p.  223) ; 
his  oecui)ation  of  Syria  (about  which  time  the 
book  appeared)  is  held  to  be  'probably  the 
entrance  on  his  last  war  against  the  word  of 
God.'  Ilis  proceedings  there  were  expected 
to  provoke  an  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  '  the  confederated  enemies 
of  God,  under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon;'    and  in  1864'the  mystery  of  ini- 


quity is  to  be  '  finally  extinguished  in  blood- 
shed so  great,  that  the  apostle  uses  a  hyperbole 
to  describe  it — '  reachiiu/  to  the  horses'  hridhs' 
(pp.  240,  241).  To  specify  further  publica- 
tions of  tills  class  may  seem  needless  ;  but 
we  must  still  refer  to  one  or  two  more,  which 
are  substantially  of  the  same  class,  though 
they  belong  also,  in  part,  to  another  school  of 
prophetic  interpretation — that  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Futurists.  This  school  is 
but  another  development  of  the  extreme  lite- 
ralism which  forms  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  writers  just  noticed,  combining,  also,  with 
the  application  of  literalism  to  the  words  of 
prophecy  a  most  fanciful  and  capricious  ad- 
justment of  their  connection.  Slost  of  the 
writeis  belonging  to  it  do  much  the  same  with 
Daniel's  prophecy  respecting  the  seventy 
weeks  in  chap,  ix.,  as  Mr.  Frere  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  done  with  that  respecting  the 
successive  kings  in  chap.  xi.  Those  seventy 
weeks,  which  are  commonly  understood  to 
have  run  their  complete  course  (as  weeks  of 
years)  with  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
course  on  earth,  are  by  this  class  of  interpre- 
ters divided  into  two  distinct  and  far  separate 
portions  :  the  one  consisting  of  sixty-nine, 
which  closed  with  the  death  of  Clirist ;  and 
the  other,  of  the  remaining  week,  orseventieth, 
which  they  transfer  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  age.  This  last  seven 
they  connect,  not  with  Christ,  but  with  '  the 
prince  that  should  come  to  destroy  the  city 
and  sanctuary'  (in  ver.  26),  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  at  once  the  eighth  head  of  Rome 
and  the  infidel  antichrist;  and  with  the  same 
also  they  connect  what  is  said  in  the  next 
verse  (ver.  27)  about  the  covenant  being  con- 
firmed with  many  for  one  week  (properly,  for 
many  one  week  ;  the  many  being,  according 
to  them,  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  confiimer 
of  the  covenant  the  infidel  antichrist.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  whole  of  the 
Apocalypse,  from  the  end 'of  chap,  iii.,  is  re- 
ferred by  them  to  the  last  times;  it  is  chiefly 
an  expansion  of  Daniel's  last  week,  depicting 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  present  dispensation 
with  its  triumphant  issues  ;  whence  its  names 
and  dates  are  all  to  be  taken  with  historical 
strictness.  Israel  means  simply  the  postei'ity 
of  Jacob  ;  the  temple,  the  sacred  building  to 
bo  yet  erected  in  Jerusalem ;  the  two  wit- 
nesses, Elijah  and  another  pi'ophet;  the  beast, 
a  person,  infidel  antichrist  (we  rather  woiuler 
they  did  not  smell  something  of  figure  in  their 
interpretation  here);  1260  days,  3|^  years, 
etc.,  just  so  many  days  or  years,  etc.  In  the 
application  of  this  historical  literalism,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  school  (headed  by  Mr.  Burgh,  Dr. 
Todd,  and  a  few  more)  include  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel ;  these  are  with  them  so  nniny 
literal  weeks,  and  are,  not  in  part,  as  by  the 
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others,  but  in  whole,  tvaiisfurred  to  the  fimc 
of  the  end;  the}'  hold  the  entire  prophecy  to 
be  still  unfulfilled.  This  latter  and  more 
extreme  section  of  Futurists  have  so  far  an 
advantage  ;  they  escape  all  comparison,  and 
consequently  any  eft'ectual  check  from  the 
actual  course  of  providence  :  for  nearly  all  that 
is  specific  beinj;  consigned  to  the  still  undeve- 
loped future,  theie  is  hardly  anything  to  be 
compared  ;  the  whole  swims  like  a  vision  in 
the  air,  and  can  only  be  tested  by  the  rules 
of  sound  scriptural  interpretation.  But  the 
other  sections  are  greatly  the  moie  numerous 
and  popular ;  with  only  subordinate  difi'er- 
cnces,  they  agree  respecting  the  final  form 
and  manifestation  of  antichrist,  the  antichrist 
strictly  so  called,  and  so  far  they  stand  in 
close  affinity  to  the  school  of  Frere. 

To  exhibit  this,  and  to  save  much  needless 
labour  in  the  mode  of  donig  it,  we  shall  merel}' 
refer  to  a  pamphlet  before  us,  which  aims  at 
presenting  in  a  brief  compass  an  outline  of 
the  views  generally  received  by  the  parties  in 
question  regarding  things  supposed  to  be  im- 
mediately in  prospect.  It  is  that  entitled, 
'Louis  Napoleon,  the  Infidel  Antichrist,'  etc., 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter,  Missionary  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  Onondaga,  Canada 
West,  1861.  The  main  positions  of  this 
treatise  are — that  the  infidel  antichrist  will 
confirm  a  seven  years'  covenant  with  the  Jews 
about  the  year  1861  ;  that  Louis  Napoleon 
is  the  infidel  antichrist ;  and  that  some  of  the 
livino-  saints  will  be  translated  about  1803— 
64,  before  Napoleoti's  three  and  a  half  years' 
persecution  commences.  In  connection  with 
the  first  of  these  points,  Mr.  Baxter  produces 
evidence  from  twelve  writers,  showing  that 
'  Daniel's  seventieth  week  falls  at  the  close  of 
the  Christian  econoni}-,  and  will  be  fulfilled 
by  a  seven  years'  covenant  being  confirmed 
between  the  infidel  antichrist  and  the  Jews 
about  seven  years  before  he  end  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.'  These  twelve  writers 
are — the  late  Mr.  Bickcrsteth,  T.  Birks,  Sir 
Edward  Dennv,  B.  W.  Newton,  Dr.  Tregelles, 
H.  Kelshall,  E.  Taunton,  C.  Molyneux,  C. 
Maitland,  U.  Guiiicss,  W.  Burgh,  Purdon. 
Instead  of  seven  years,  however,  some  of 
thera,  as  already  noticed,  would  make  the 
time  only  seven  days  ;  but  this  is  judged  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  And  '  the  great 
truth,'  says  Mr.  Baxter,  '  which  is  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  (such  is  the  marvellous  assur- 
ance a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
can  assume  on  such  a  subject),  but  which  re- 
quires to  be  made  more  generally  know]i,  is, 
that  Daniel's  seventieth  week  is  tlie  period  of 
the  last  anticiirist's  seven  years'  covenant  with 
the  Jews,  and  its  commencement  is  the  warn- 
ing signal,  that  in  about  seven  years' time  this 
dispensation  will    end.'     This    last    week    of 


years,  according  to  Bickcrsteth  and  Birks,  to 
whom  Mr.  Baxter  adheres  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, was  just  beginning  when  his  treatise 
was  issued  in  1861.  But  he  does  not  rest 
simply  on  their  testimony  ;  for  he  appeals  to 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  writers — Frere, 
Cooper,  Croly,  Cuninghame,  Elliott,  Cum- 
ming,  etc., — as  all  concurring  in  the  opinion, 
which  their  different  publications  have  made 
extensively  known,  that  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  or  the  period  of  the  second 
advent,  is  to  fall  somewhere  between  1866 
and  1868.  So  that  the  seven  years'  compact 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Jews  ought  to 
have  taken  place  in  1861  at  the  latest.  Mr. 
I5axter,  aiul  no  doubt  many  others,  were  quite 
persuaded  that  it  would  :  the  Jews  (we  were 
told)  were  to  be  forthwith  back  to  Palestine  ; 
their  new  temple  in  Jerusalem  was  to  be  fi- 
nished by  1865  ;  and  presently  afterwards  Na- 
poleon is  there  to  begin  bis  blasphemies,  and 
his  general  persecution  against  Christians. 
'  Popery,  as  a  system,  is  to  lie  destroyed  about 
186i,'  although  the  Pope  and  his  ecclesiastics 
are  to  be  allowed  to  linger  out  their  existence 
a  little  longer,  and  go  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
is  to  become  Napoleon's  false  prophet,  and, 
along  with  Napoleon,  to  be  destroyed  at 
Armageddon,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
in  1868. 

So  far  from  this  writer  being  at  all  peculiar 
in  so  many  specifications  of  time  and  place, 
we  find,  in  another  production,  a  little  volume 
by  Major  Scott  Philipps,  published  in  I860, 
even  more  minutiae  of  the  same  kind.  Quite 
agreed  with  the  preceding  writer  in  the  main, 
he  held  that  Napoleon  began  his  special  pro- 
ceedings as  the  Antichrist  in  1860;  that  his 
covenant  with  the  Jews  was  to  be  formed  in 
1862  ;  that  it  was  to  be  broken  off  in  three 
and  a  half  years  after;  that  in  1863  he  is  to 
reign  as  antichrist  on  the  earth,  with  supreme 
power;  subdue  the  territories  once  reigned 
over  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  work  miracles  by 
Satanic  acrency  ;  in  186-5  begin  a  sanguinar}' 
pel  secution  against  the  people  of  God  ;  and 
in  1867  come  to  his  end  with  none  to  help 
him  (pp.  57,  98).  The  Major  carries  his 
militarv  habits  with  him  into  the  prophetical 
territory,  and  bravely  dashes  through  all  the 
difiicullies  that  seem  to  stand  in  his  way. 
Gog  was  to  be  drawn  back  by  a  hook  of  six 
teeth  (Ezek.  xxxix.  2,  adopting  an  old  an'd 
utterly  false  rendering),  and  this  was  fulfilled 
by  nx  nations  signing  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856,  to  support  Turkey  against  Russia. 
Among  other  changes — changes  of  all  sorts 
to  be  presently  effected  on  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  regions — there  are,  of  course,  to 
be  railroads;  for  in  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  Asher,  w  Inch  is  then  to  be  strictly  realized, 
it  was    said,   'Thyslioes   shall    be   iron   and 
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bras,s'  in  which  wc  have  '  a  just  eiiiblem  of  a 
modern  railway  ;'  and  a  railway,  accordingly, 
is  sketched  from  Antioch  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
So,  too,  in  '  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands'  promised  to 
Issacliar  and  Zebulun,  our  author  foresees  a 
fine  tiaffic  about  to  be  established  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  many  a  treasure-trove 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  sand-diifts  of  the  neigh 
bouring  deserts.  Good  prospects  for  our  en- 
terprizing  men  of  business  I  and  so  near  at 
h.ind,  that  it  might  almost  seem  time  for 
some  London  company  to  be  taking  up  the 
matter !  ^ 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  are  the 
more  immediate  issues,  of  that  mode  of  inter- 
pretation which  has  of  late  commended  itself 
to  the  great  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  striving,  and  have  also  in  great  measure 
succeeded  in  their  striving,  to  form  tlic  popu- 
lar belief  on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy. It  is  for  the  verification  of  views  so 
singularly  elicited,  and  so  confidently  pro- 
pounded, that  thousands,  especially  among 
the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  their  flocks,  are  daily  looking  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  While  this  temper 
prevails,  and  publications  such  as  those  we 
have  been  passing  under  review  ^ire  flooding 
the  land,  can  we  wonder  that  works  devoted 
to  a  calm,  serious,  and  learned  discussion  of 
the  subject,  have  almost  ceased  to  appear? 
There  is  no  longer  any  taste  for  these  among 
the  persons  who  interest  themselves  most 
deeply  in  such  themes;  they  have  come  to 
consider  themselves  as  approaching  the  con- 
summation of  an  eventful  drama,  and  must 
Lave  food  adapted  to  the  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement in  which  they  find  themselves : 
nothing  can  appear  deserving  o^  their  perusal, 
or  be  regarded  as  coming  up  to  the  proper 
measure  of  knowledge  and  discermnent, 
which  does  not  show  how  the  lines  of  pro- 
phecy are  meeting  in  the  current  events  of 
the  day.  We  fear  that,  in  not  a  few,  the 
picture  drawn  by  an  experienced  hand  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  ccntui'y  ago,  is  but  too 
closely  realized  :  '  There  is  scarely  any  sobri- 
ety of  temper  which  can  secure  the  mind 
against  fanatical  restlessness,  when  once  the 
habit  has  been  formed  of  collating  daily  the 
newspaper  and  the  prophets;  and  the  man 
who,  with  a  feeble  judgment  and  an  excitable 
imagination,  is  constantly  catching  at  political 
intelligence — Apocalypse  in  hand — walks  on 
the  verge  of  insanity,  or  worse,  of  infidelity. 
In  this  feverish  state  of  the  feelings,  mundane 
interests,  under  the  guise  of  faith  and  hope, 
occupy  the  soul,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  un- 
seen and  eternal.'*    The  publications  at  which 

*  Natuial  Ilistory  of  Eutluisinsni,  p.  \\<j. 


we  have  glanced  bear  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  this.  They  are  painfully  occupied  with 
the  plans  and  projects  of  politicians,  or  the 
merely  formal  lelations  of  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems and  parties,  which  cannot  but  reduce 
things  of  higher  moment  to  a  subordinate 
place,  even  though  they  are  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  consideration.  What  is  chiefly 
made  account  of  by  such  writers  partakes 
almost  equally  of  the  puerile  and  the  carnal 
— accidental  coincidences,  names  and  insig- 
nia, worldly  relationships,  the  economical  or 
political  condition  of  states  and  empires,  cli- 
matic changes,  commercial  or  civic  improve- 
ments—  things  which  in  every  age  have  been 
in  motion,  and,  at  most,  but  incidentally 
touch  on  the  higher  •interests  of  religion. 
Here,  also,  the  head  of  gold  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  feet  of  clay  and  iron  ;  what 
began  with  apparent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God's  word,  has  run  out  into  a  medley  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  in  which  the  former  has  obtained 
much  the  larser  share. 

o 

But  that  is  not  the  worst;  for  many,  dis- 
gusted by  the  extravagances  which  have 
overspread  this  portion  of  the  piophetieal 
field,  and  perplexed  by  the  contending  claims 
of  rival  expositions,  which  seem  alike  arbi- 
trary, turn  from  the  whole  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, as  a  matter  with  w'hich  it  is  best 
meanwhile  not  to  intermeddle.  It  presents 
to  their  view  the  aspect  of  a  heaving  and 
troubled  chaos,  which  it  is  for  more  adven- 
turous spirits  than  theirs  to  try  to  leduce  to 
light  and  and  order.  And  when  the  veracity 
of  the  Bible  is  so  rashly  staked  by  being 
committed  to  expectations  which  the  course 
of  events  may  any  day  scatter  to  the  winds, 
which  it  has  many  a  time  so  scattered,  and 
is  at  this  moment  scattering  before  our 
eves, — who  can  tell  in  how  many  minds  the 
recoil  of  unbelief  may  be  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  disappointed  credulity?  'It  is  put- 
ting,' as  was  justly  said  by  the  writer  recently 
quoted,  '  the  credit  of  Christianity  at  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  infidelity,  to  be  lost  beyond 
recovery,  if  not  redeemed  on  a  day  specified 
by  the  fanatic  for  the  vei'ification  of  his  woid.' 
If  the  result  of  such  speculations — presented, 
as  they  are,  in  the  form  of  things  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  believed  and  looked  for — be  not 
the  augmentation  and  emboldening  of  unbe- 
lief, it  will  assuredly  be  due  to  something 
else  than  the  wisdom  of  their  author.s. 

Tliere  will,  doubtless,  bo  some  who,  like 
the  late  distinguished  Robert  Hall,  have 
strength  of  mind  and  fixedness  of  principle 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  who 
may,  perliaps,  take  occasion  from  it,  as  he 
certainly  did,  to  rise  to  more  correct  views  of 
the  nature  and  proper  function  of  prophecy, 
in  relation  to  the  future  dispensations  of  Pro- 
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vidence.  A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend, 
'  I  liave  scarcely  thought  of  the  iii)fulfilled 
prophecies  since  that  event.  It  overturned 
all  the  interpretations  which  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  those  who  bad  been 
thought  sound  theologians,  and  gave  new 
energy  to  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits,  both  of 
whom  seemed  rapidly  coming  to  nothing,  as 
the  predictions  appeared  to  teach.  That 
battle  and  its  results  seemed  to  me  to  put 
back  the  clock  of  the  world  six  degrees.'*  In 
some  respects,  it  might  justlv  enough  be  said 
to  have  done  so,  thougii  only  to  prepare  the 
way  for  safer  or  more  accelerated  progi-ess 
afterwards.  But  if  the  students  of  prophecy 
had  been  alilo  to  discern  aright  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  things  which  then  happened 
wonld  have  materially  helped  them  to  a  bet- 
ter apprehension  of  the  subject,  and  saved 
them  from  the  folly  of  repeating  similar  pro- 
gnostications, to  bo  inevitably  followed  by 
similar  disappointments  and  misgivings.  This 
effect  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  measure, 
produced  upon  Hall ;  for  though  he  never 
gave  himself  to  any  close  or  critical  examina- 
tion of  tlie  prophetic  Scriptures,  we  yet  find 
him,  in  one  of  his  noblest  discourses,  throw- 
ing out  views  on  the  general  character  of 
projihecy,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  decided 
advance  on  his  previous  position.  '  The  pro- 
phetic part  of  the  word  of  God,  while  it  con- 
tains some  general  intimation  of  future  events, 
is  expressed  in  language,  or  denoted  by 
imagery,  proverbially  obscure.  This  is  in- 
tended to  afford  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  future,  or  it  would  not  be  prophecy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  obsc\irity  forms  a  necessary 
ingredient.  Were  it  free  from  that — were  it 
like  the  language  of  narrative — it  would  give 
such  a  distinct  knovi'ledge  of  the  future  event, 
as  would  lead  some  persons  to  use  means  for 
the  purpose  of  accora])lishing  it  bv  their  own 
power,  and  tempt  others  presumptuously  to 
endeavour  to  frustrate  it.  The  intinite  wis- 
dom of  God  appears  in  his  foretelling  future 
events  in  such  a  manner  that,  wlien  thev 
arrive,  they  accurately  corri'spond  to  the  pro- 
phecy in  a  variety  of  particulars;  while,  in 
the  meantime,  the  events  are  so  darkly  sha- 
dowed, that  the  human  agents  by  whom  thev 
are  accomplished  are  ignorant  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  are,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the  counsels 
of  Heaven.  Prophecy  (he  therefore  concludes) 
is  not  intended  to  give  men  such  a  knowledge 
of  futurity  as  to  enable  even  the'most  sagacious 
to  predict  events.  Those  wdio  have  attempted 
with  certainty  to  assign  beforehand  particular 
prophecies  to  particular  events,  have  uniform- 
ly failed  in  their  presumptuous  cndeavours.'f 

*  Gregory's  .Memoir,  p.  124. 
f  Works,  vol.  vi ,  p.  57. 


It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  point  to  some 
apparent  exceptions — a  few  fortunate  guesses 
which  have  at  times  been  hit  upon  ;  but  they 
are  no  more  than  might  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected out  of  tlie  intinite  number  of  conjec- 
tures that  have  been  hazarded.  As  a  rule, 
such  emleavours  have  palpably  failed,  al- 
though sometimes  they  have  proceeded  from 
quarters,  and  assumed  a  form,  to  -which  one 
is  unwilling  to  apply  to  epithet  presumptuous!. 
Yet  there  must  be  the  essence  of  presumption 
in  endeavoure  which  proceed  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  true  genius  of  the  prophetic 
word,  and  turn  it  virtuailv,  and  altogether 
beside  its  proper  design,  into  an  instrument 
of  soothsaying, — however  humble  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  mav  have  done  so,  and  un- 
feignedly  desirous  to  learn  the  mind  of  God. 
It  wonld  not  be  easy  to  name  a  theoloo-jan 
by  whom  these  qualities  were  more  remark- 
ably possessed  than  the  well-known  Albert 
Bengel  ;  and  yet  what  has  become  of  all  his 
anticipations  of  specific  events  and  periods 
raised  from  the  prophetic  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Now  that  we  know  every  one 
of  them  to  have  failed,  liow  sad  is  it  to  read, 
yet  how  instructive,  if  we  but  read  aright, 
some  of  the  letters  he  wrote  on  the  subject! 
'It  is  impossible  for  me,'  he  says  in  one  of 
these,  of  date  24th  December  1724,  '  to  with- 
hold from  vou  a  disclosure,  which,  however, 
I  must  request  you  to  keep  entirely  to  your- 
self. By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  have  found 
the  number  of  the  beast.  It  is  660  years 
from  A.D.  1143,  to  .'k.D.  1809.  This  key  to 
the  Apocalypse  is  of  importance,  and  even 
consoles  me  with  respect  to  the  repeated 
losses  of  my  infant  children  ;  for  those  who 
are  born  in  this  generation  are  enterinfj  into 
troublous  times.'  And  in  another,  written 
about  the  same  time,  '  While  I  am  comput- 
ing the  period.s  of  sacred  chronology,  I  feci 
astonislic'il  beyond  measure  that  God  should 
thus  impart  liglit  conccrnino;  them  to  such  a 
poor  feeble  creature  as  myself;  indeed,  if  I 
at  all  stagijer  about  mv  own  computations,  it 
is  only  when  I  wonder  how  it  at  leno-fh  comes 
to  pass  that  I  should  be  the  person  to  nnfold 
such  high  and  holy  matters  to  the  world.' 
Alas!  if  estimated  by  the  result,  there  had 
been  found  little  in  the  discoveries  either  to 
endanger  the  humility  or  to  affect  the  com- 
fort of  this  man  of  God.  And  the  many 
worthy  and  pious  men  of  the  present  day 
who  have  refused  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  interpreters  like  Bengel,  and  have  in  even 
a  more  assured  tone  adventui'ed  on  the  same 
line  of  prognostication,  have  in  part  already 
become,  and  shall  certainly  ere  long  as  a  body 
be  found,  only  so  manv  beacons  to  warn  fu- 
ture in(]uirors  from  pursuing  a  course  which, 
fi'oin  its  very  nature,  is  fraught  with   nncei- 
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tainty  and  danger.  Such  prognostications 
are  formed  in  violation  of  the  great  principles 
of  interpretation,  which  onght  ever  to  be 
applied  to  the  prophetical  Scriptnrcs  ;  and  so 
long  as  those  pi'inciplos  are  either  avowedly 
i-ejeeted  or  practically  ignored,  cycles  of  fal- 
lacious divination,  with  their  natural  sequel 
of  groundless  hopes  and  grievous  disappoint- 
ments, may  confidently  be  looked  for. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a 
formal  examination  of  the  principles  in  ques- 
tion, or  to  do  more  than  very  briefly  refer  to 
them.  Yet,  without  some  indication  of  their 
nature,  the  discussion  wc  have  gone  into 
would  be  left  without  an  appropriate  conclu- 
sion ;  and  we  will  therefore  notice  what  we  take 
to  be  a  few  of  the  leading  points,  though  we 
must  do  so  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  leave  them  without  any  adequate  illustra- 
tion. A\  e  must  be  viewed,  therefore,  rather 
as  suggesting  hints,  than  attem])ting  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  thoroughly  digested  rules. 

What  we  are  disposed  to  place  first  in 
order,  and  to  regard  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  all  safe  progress  in  prophetical 
interpretation,  is  a  renunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  prophecy  is  just  history  written 
beforehand,  and  must  be  read  like  history. 
This  idea  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  num- 
berless extravagances  in  interpretation,  and  is 
that  which  now  at  length  has  reached  its 
proper  culmination  in  the  almost  incredible 
absurdities  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Fu- 
turists. Of  course,  prophecy  might  have 
assumed,  and  in  some  particular  cases  did 
assume,  very  much  the  aspect  of  anticipated 
history  ;  it  could  make  its  announcements, 
when  circumstances  so  required,  in  the  plain- 
est and  most  direct  language.  Such,  for 
example,  were  Elijah's  announcements,  that 
for  Certain  years  there  should  be  no  dew  or 
rain  in  Israel  but  at  his  word  ;  and  that  dogs 
should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth,  and  of  Jezebel  by  the  wall 
of  Jezreel.  Such,  too,  were  the  specific  an- 
nouncements of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  in 
the  latter  days  of  His  ministr}',  that  He  was 
going  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  rejected  by  the  chief  priests  at  Jeiu- 
salem,  crucified,  and  on  the  third  day  raised 
again  from  the  dead.  But  cases  of  this  kind 
were  somewhat  exceptional,  and  were  called 
fiirth  by  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  occasions. 
For  the  most  part,  as  already  stated  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  higher  ends  of  prophecy  that  a  certain 
disguise  should  be  thrown  around  its  intima- 
tions of  the  future,  and  that,  like  the  pre- 
figurations  of  tj'pe,  it  should  still  partly  con- 
ceal, even  while  it  in  a  measure  disclosed,  the 
events  and  objects  to  which  it  pointed.  Hence 
it  naturally  clothed  its  prospective  delineations 


to  a  large  extent  in  the  language  of  figure 
and  symbol.  Language  of  this  sort,  which 
necessarily  has  something  of  the  poetical  in 
it,  arose  also  from  the  circumstance  that, 
though  not  always,  yet  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  (and  indeed  according  to  the  rule. 
Numb.  xii.  fi-8),  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
were  given  in  vision,  when  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  was  in  an  ecstatic  condition,  and  was 
conscious  of  frames  and  feelings  that  are 
closely  allied  to  the  poetical.  A  poetical  or 
figurative  element,  therefore,  in  the  form  of 
their  communications,  was  just  as  natural  to 
the  prophets,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the.  simple 
and  unadorned  narrative  of  the  historian. 
Not  nnfrequently  it  occurs  in  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
most  stupid  or  prosaic  mind  to  misapprehend, 
— as  when  Ezekiel  represents  Israel  as  having 
had  the  Aniorite  for  his  father,  and  the  llit- 
tite  for  his  mother;  when  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  hearing  the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  ;  or  when  Isaiah  portrays  the 
approaching  descent  of  Babylon  into  the 
chambers  of  Sheol,  and  the  reception  of  its 
monarch  there  among  the  ghosts  of  the  do- 
parted.  The  common  defect  lies  in  failing  to 
assign  to  this  principle  either  the  deep  ground 
or  the  breadth  of  application  that  pioperly 
belongs  to  it ;  and  this  especially  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  pro- 
perty in  question  finds  its  highest  exemplifi- 
cation in  a  continued  drapery  of  allegory  and 
symbol.  To  read  this  book  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Futurists,  and  of  some  others  not  ma- 
terially diSereiit,  betrays  an  incapacity  for 
the  interjiretation  of  such  writings,  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  peer,  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
who  took  Gulliver's  Travels  for  a  literal  his- 
tory, and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that,  for 
himself,  he  really  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  all  that  was  in  that  book  ! 

We  hope  that  a  reaction  on  this  point,  is 
already  beginning  to  work  in  those  who,  on 
subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  are  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  popular  mind.  A  syni))- 
tom  of  it,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  appears 
in  a  lecture  delivered  during  last  season  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  the  'Uses  of  Prophecy,'  by 
Dr.  Magee,  rector  of  Enniskillen, — a  very 
sensible  and  spirited  production  throughout; 
for  while,  at  the  place  we  refer  to,  he  is 
speaking  only  of  the  impropriety  and  evil 
consequence  of  looking  at  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment  with  too  exclusive  a  respect  to  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  di\ine  authority  of 
tlie  Bible,  he,  at  the  same  time,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  excess  into  which  interpretations 
have  been  carried  on  the  side  of  literalism. 
'The  result  has  been,'  he  justly  says,  'not 
only  that  wc  have  lost  sight  somewhat  of  the 
reliiiious  use,  but  have  actnallv  weakened  the 
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evidential  value,  of  prophecy.  We  liave 
strained,  perhaps,  the  words  of  some  prophe- 
cies ;  have  insisted  too  strictly  always  on 
literal  fulfilments ;  have  sometimes  turned 
metaphor  into  fact,  and  poetry  into  prose, 
while  we  have  overlooked  that  mighty  evi- 
dence which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  this  pro- 
gressive and  continnous  religious  teaching  of 
the  prophets.'  Very  sensibl}',  and,  we  may 
add,  very  temperately  spoken,  considering 
the  enormous  mass  of  crudities  that  must 
have  been  in  the  speaker's  eye. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  admit  the  figura- 
tive character  of  many  of  the  delineations  of 
prophecy,  and  j'ct  so  circumscribe  its  range 
or  limit  its  application,  that  no  satisfactory 
or  certain  result  is  attained.  We  therefore 
hold  it  to  be  another  point  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  prophetical  interpretations,  that  there 
be  a  consistent  and  harmonions  explanation 
of  their  style  of  representation,  especially  of 
that  which  is  more  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  each  writer.  The  prophets,  as  well  as  the 
other  inspired  penmen,  have  their  respective 
peculiarities  of  form  and  method  ;  they  are 
distinguished  one  from  another  by  their 
greater  or  less  resort  to  symbolical  and  figu- 
rative language,  and  also  by  the  w&y  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  constructed.  We 
must  consequently  endeavour,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  each  prophet  his  own  inter- 
preter, in  order  to  catch  the  minuter  shades 
of  meaning,  and  the  precise  aspects  of  things, 
which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  But 
since  there  couUl  manifest!}'  be  no  certainty 
in  the  prophetical  language,  and  no  safeguard 
against  arbitrariness  and  caprice  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  nnless  there  had  been  some 
principle  of  order,  some  consistent  method 
regulating  its  use,  no  interpreter  can  have 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  who,  re- 
gardless of  this,  isolates  particular  passages, 
and  gives  to  their  imagery  a  sense  or  appli- 
cation that  accords  ill  with  other  parts  of 
the  writings  lo  which  they  belong.  The 
confusion  that  has  been  brought  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  from  this 
source  alone  is  endless  ;  it  is  to  be  met  with, 
in  different  degrees,  no  doubt,  but  with  very 
considerable  frequency,  in  all  the  productions 
formerly  referred  to,  in  Elliott  also,  and  others 
of  the  higher  class.  We  find  them  under- 
standing mountains  in  one  place  literally,  in 
another  figuratively ;  the  star  falling  from 
heaven  figuratively,  but  the  waters  into  which 
it  fell  .  literally  ;  Babylon  they  take  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  but  its  river  Euphrates  in  the 
literal  ;  the  sea  which  was  seen  no  more  when 
the  former  things  had  passed  away,  is  figura- 
tive, but  the  city  which  comes  down  from 
heaven   is  literal  ;*  a  spiritual    Israel,   often 

*  So,  at  lea^t,  Dr.  (Jummiiig,  aud  a  considerable 


also  a  spiritual  Jerusalem,  but  a  literal  Arma- 
geddon, etc.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable 
that  the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  written 
in  a  style  so  utterly  incongruous  ;  for  liad  it 
been  so,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kind  of 
composition  to  which  it  belongs  had  been 
violated,  and  certainty  as  to  the  meaning 
had  been  precluded  by  the  \ery  structure  of 
the  vision — guesses  more  or  less  probable  is 
all  that  the  most  careful  exposition  of  its  con- 
tents could  have  reached.  The  Spi.it  of  God, 
we  may  rest  assured,  will  make  Himself  known 
as  the  author  of  order  in  the  prophetic  reve- 
lations he  gives  to  the  churches,  not  less  than 
in  the  government  He  establishes  among 
them. 

If  the  violation  of  this  principle,  however, 
has  been  more  marked  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse  than  most  other 
books  of  prophetical  Scripture,  there  has  also 
been  no  want  of  examples  of  it  in  reference 
to  them.  These  occur  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  announcements  of  a  sort  of  re- 
petition of  the  past  to  take  place  in  the  future, 
which  are  taken,  some  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other, as  it  suits  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter. 
Israel,  for  example,  is  threatened  on  account 
of  sin  with  a  return  to  Egypt,  or  to  the  wild- 
erness; then  he  has  the  promise  of  a  flou- 
rishing condition  in  Canaan,  with  David  for  a 
king  to  reign  over  him.  Again,  in  another 
connection,  Elias  is  spoken  of  as  going  to 
come  back,  and  many  places  and  peoples  also 
of  the  olden  time — Moab,  Tyre,  Babylon, 
even  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Now,  such  re- 
presentations are  plainly  of  a  piece  ;  they  be- 
long to  essentially  the  same  style  of  address; 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  one  or  more 
of  them  are  to  be  viewed  as  figurative  modes 
of  speech  (presenting  what  is  to  be  as  rela- 
tively but  not  actually  the  same  with  what 
has  been),  so  also  should  the  rest.  It  will 
not  do,  as  many  have  done,  and  are  ever  do- 
ing, to  take  what  is  said  of  the  return  to 
Egypt,  and  the  wilderness,  of  the  raising  up 
again  of  David,  and  such  like,  in  a  figurative 
or  relative  sense ;  Ijut  to  insist  on  a  literal 
Elias,  or  a  literal  rebuilding  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  and  a  literal  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient centres  of  population  and  influence. 
The  establishment  of  sound  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, with  their  consistent  application, 
will  assuredly  drive  such  arbitrariness  oft"  the 
field  ;  and  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  some  care,  and  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  essential  nature  of 

pun  of  the  later  writers.  'Why  siioiild  it  not  be 
a  literal  city  V  asks  the  author  of  '  The  Apoculvpse 
Expounded,'  Kisbet,  1861.  He  scouts  the  idea, 
that  it  violates  ihe  proper  Uws  of  interpretation  to 
take  the  words  literally;  for.  'is  there  anything 
absurd  in  the  supposition  in  God's  letting  down  a 
city  from  above  V 
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propliecy,  can  liave  no  doubt  wliicli  of  the 
modes  of  explanation  should  in  such  cases  be 
made  to  i-ulc  tlie  other.  Often  in  the  histor}' 
of  God's  dispensations  has  the  new  had  its 
protot\'pe  or  shadow  in  the  old,  but  never  has 
the  old  itself  actually  reappeared;  even  the 
bodies  of  God's  people,  which  are  again  to 
be  restored  to  them,  shall  come  back  very 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the  past. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  formal  repetition. 

It  would,  we  may  add,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  this  proper  and  consistent  explanation 
of  the  symbolical  language  of  prophecy,  if 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  themselves  were 
studied  more,  and  less  regard  were  paid  to 
human  authorities, — in  particular,  to  the  fa- 
thers. For,  in  respect  especially  to  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  the  tendency  has  ever  been  (in 
patristic  as  well  as  later  times),  to  isolate  par- 
ticular predictions,  and  judge  of  their  import 
by  appearances,  which  might  seem  for  the 
time  to  have  a  partial  conformity  with  the 
terms,  though  possibly  not  such  as  could  ever 
yield  a  proper  fulfilment  of  what  was  spoken. 
The  fathers,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
earlier  writers  general!}',  however  privileged 
in  some  respects,  stood  here  at  a  certain  dis- 
advantage ;  for,  above  all  other  ]iarts  of 
Scripture,  the  prophetical  writings  have  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  march  of  provi- 
dence, and  nearness  to  the  fulfilment  gives  the 
better  opportunities  for  knowing  what  kind 
of  fulfilment  to  expect.  This  was  long  ago 
well  expressed  by  Warburton,  in  regard  to  a 
point  on  which  the  popular  writers  of  the 
present  day  have,  we  are  persuaded,  got  en- 
tirely into  a  wrong  track,  and  have  been  in 
great  part  misled  by  the  crude  speculations  or 
hasty  inferences  of  some  of  the  fathers.  We 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  antichrist,  and  spe- 
cially to  the  notions  that  this  portent  is  to 
take  the  form  of  outrageous  infidelity  or 
atheism,  and  in  that  form  culminate  in  a  sin- 
gle individual,  snch  as  the  French  Napoleon. 
We  believe  such  a  notion  to  be  destitute  of 
any  proper  support  from  the  language  of 
Scripture,  wdien  fairly  intei-preted  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  derives  countenance  from 
comments  found  in  the  patristic  writings.  The 
Spiiitualist  party  among  the  Franciscan 
monks  were  the  first  distinctly  to  apply  the 
description  of  the  antichrist  to  the  head  of 
tlie  papacy  :  they  did  so  in  their  violent  con- 
tests with  successive  popes  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  And  as  be- 
twixt them  and  the  early  fathers,  who  took  a 
different  view,  Warburton,  in  opposition-  to 
Grotius,  draws  attention  to  an  important  dis- 
tinction, which  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  lie  says  :  '  In  a  history  of  things  past, 
and  recorded  in  the  learned  languages,  the 
languages  of  the  times,  the  best  scholar  and 


most  sagacious  critic,  without  doubt,  bids 
fairest  for  the  best  interpreter;  and  the  ear- 
lier he  is  to  the  subject,  the  better  chance  he 
has  of  being  in  the  right.  But  in  a  propthecy 
of  things  to  come,  foretold  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, common  sense  assures  us,  that  he  is 
most  likely  to  interpret  best  who  lives  latest, 
and  comes  nearest  to  the  time  of  completion  ; 
for  he  who  has  seen  one  part  already  ful- 
filled, a  part  which  gives  light  to  the  re- 
mainder yet  unfulfilled,  will  certainly  be  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  wdiole,  and  best  under- 
stand to  what  object  it  capitally  relates.  The 
most  exalted  genius,  with  the  exactest  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  and  skill  in  languages, 
could  not  enable  the  earl_y  fathers  of  the 
church  to  form  anj'  tolerable  judgment  of  a 
thing  at  that  time  almost  totally  hidden  in 
futurity  ;  especially  if  it  were  (as  "was  the 
case  here)  in  a  matter  of  which  the  mind  of 
man,  for  want  of  the  knowledge,  or  experi- 
ence of  anvthing  similar,  could  have  no  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand,  the  profoundest 
ignorance,  in  the  want  of  all  these  accomplish- 
ments, could  not  hinder  the  most  stupid 
monk  from  seeing  what  was  before  his  eyes, 
— antichrist  in  pontificals,  and  the  man  of  sin 
arrived  at  his  full  stature.  Thus  the  Fran- 
ciscans, without  a  miracle,  had  the  honour 
of  starting  antichrist  in  his  form,  wdiich, 
without  a  miracle,  the  Origcns  and  the  Chry- 
sostoms  must  hunt  after  in  vain.'*  Greatly 
higher  authorities  than  our  popular  writers 
on  prophecy  would  do  well  to  mark,  and  re- 
flect a  little  more  on  the  principle  involved  in 
this  distinction. 

Another  important  element  in  prophetical 
interpretations,  certainly  not  inferior  to  those 
already  noticed,  has  respect  to  the  predomi- 
nantly moral  or  spiritual  aim  of  prophecy, 
especially  as  seen  in  the  fulfilments  given  to 
its  grander  announcements  at  the  Gospel  era, 
and  necessitated  for  all  future  time  by  the 
change  then  introduced  into  the  form  of  the 
diviue  administration.  It  was  so,  indeed, 
even  before  this  period.  The  prophets  were, 
from  the  first,  much  more  teachers  of  reli- 
gious truth  than  foretellers  of  future  events  ; 
they  were  the  more  select  representatives  of 
Heaven  to  their  people  and  age,  and  as  such 
necessarily  became  bearers  of  communica- 
tions which  had  respect  mainly  to  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  duty.  These  ever 
were  the  primary  inten.'sts  they  had  in  view; 
and  whatever  they  might  disclose  of  things  to 
come,  could  be  nothing  more  than  subsidiar}'. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  everything 
took  a  fresh  start,  and  entered  on  a  higher 
development  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Gospel.      And  of  that  formative  period  no- 

*  Works,  vol.  X,,  194.     Disc,  on  2  Pet.  i.  16,  21. 
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thing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  tlie 
things  which  chiefly  contnbuted  to  render  it 
what  it  was,  took  far  less  of  an  outward  and 
carnal  direction,  and  had  more  of  spiritual 
grace  and  life,  than  the  Jewish  people,  or 
even  the  better  portion  of  them,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  disciples,  expected.  It  was 
here,  indeed,  that  their  most  serious  mistakes 
and  disappointments  originated  ;  and  what 
happened  then  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
perpetual  instruction  and  warning  to  th.e 
church  of  future  times.  The  work  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  it  was  found,  concerned  them- 
selves but  little  with  the  interests  of  flesh  and 
time  ;  they  touched  only  incidentally  on  po- 
litical relations,  and  soared  quite  above  the 
ambition  of  earthly  states.  Jesus,  indeed,  as 
ancient  prophecy  foretold,  had  a  mighty  con- 
flict to  wage,  a  victory  to  win,  a  people  to 
form  to  Himself,  a  temple  to  rear  for  the  glory 
of  the  Father ;  but  they  were  all  effected 
without  a  sword  being  drawn,  a  fleshly  wea- 
pon of  any  kind  employed,  or  the  least  de- 
pendence placed  on  worldly  schemes  and  po- 
litical organizations.  It  was  throughout  spi- 
ritual in  its  nature  and  results:  it  was  spiii- 
tual  truths  He  taught,  spiritual  interests  He 
secured,  a  spiritual  kingdom  He  set  up  ;  and 
for  the  one  grand  purpose  of  reconciling  sin- 
ners to  God,  and  preparing  them  for  the  in- 
heritance of  His  glory.  It  is  as  if  men  for- 
got all  this,  and  returned  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  pharisaical  folly  and 
earthliness,  when,  in  attempting  to  forecast 
the  future  of  prophecy,  they  fall  to  discourse 
about  the  intricate  plots  and  movements  of 
worldly  kingdoms,  watch  with  anxiety  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  godless  potentates,  con- 
template the  formation  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  other  such  things  pertaining  to  the 
merely  physical  or  economical  well-being  of 
commonwealths.  The  kingdom  of  God  does 
not  consist  in  these,  nor,  we  may  be  sure,  does 
His  prophetic  word  to  the  church  occupy  it- 
self much  about  them  ;  and  the  endless  de- 
tails into  which  wo  are  led  respecting  them, 
especially  by  writers  on  the  Apocalypse, — 
nor  these  only,  but  the  stress  laid  on  such  com- 
paratively unimportant  things  as  the  succes- 
sive constitutional  changes  in  the  old  Roman 
empire;  the  pedigree  even,  the  attire  and  in- 
signia, of  some  of  its  heads  ;  the  decrees  of 
individual  emperors  or  particular  councils ; 
the  horse-tail  standards  of  the  Turks;  the 
three-frog  .arms  of  ancient  France,  etc., — alto- 
gether look  more  like  a  burlesque  on  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures,  than  a  proper  and  becom- 
ing illustration  of  them.  Prophecy,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  must  look  far 
deeper,  both  for  the  evil  and  the  good  of 
which  it  speaks;  and  schemes  built  on  such 
shallow  foundations  can  never  prove  more  in 


the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past — 
castles  in  the  air.  In  particular,  it  is  not  the 
Pope's  external  sway  at  Rome,  but  the  sway 
of  popery  itself  over  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  so  many  people,  which,  either  in 
its  existence  or  its  overthrow,  can  materially 
affect  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  consequent- 
ly can  enter  much  into  the  intimations  of 
prophecy.  Rome  may  pass  through  many  a 
change  before  the  desired  result  in  this  re- 
spect is  accomplished. 

Once  more,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prophecy,  from  its  very  nature — especially 
irom  tlie  mocTe  of  its  revelation  by  vision,  and 
the  studied  symbolism  under  wdiich  it  is  de- 
livered— cannot  be  understood  to  iiitimate 
very  definitely  the  time  and  relative  order  of 
coming  events.  Successive  visions  passed  be- 
fore the  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophets ;  but 
the  realities  to  which  they  pointed  were  not 
neccs.sarily  successive  in  point  of  time ;  they 
might  be — sometimes  (as  in  the  two  dreams 
of  Pharaoh,  and  some  of  the  visions  fif  Da- 
niel)— we  know  that  they  were  contempora- 
neous ratiier  than  successive,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  particular  aspects 
they  presented  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of 
other  kingdoms  in  relation  to  it.  Even  when 
successive,  the  periods  between  one  stage  and 
another  might  be  great  or  little,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  movements  delineated,  with- 
out any  specific  notes  of  time  being  given  in 
the  prediction,  because  none  were  furnished 
in  the  vision.  And  still  further,  when  indi- 
cations of  time  arc  given,  the  very  form  these 
are  usually  thrown  into  bears  on  it  an  enig- 
matical impi-ess ;  while  it  affords  materials 
for  inquiry,  perhaps  supplies  grounds  for  pro- 
bable expectation,  it  carries  with  it  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  exei'cise  of  a  cautious  and  prudent 
reserve.  Calculations  made  out  with  arith- 
metical precision,  and  announced  with  oracu- 
lar confidence,  betray  their  own  folly. 

But  we  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  fur- 
ther. We  have  only  indicated  a  few  of  the 
greater  landmarks  in  this  difficult  and  per- 
plexed field  of  inquirj'.  Even  were  such  ge- 
nerally recognised  and  observed,  there  would 
still,  doubtless,  be  room  for  dift'erences  of  opi- 
nion, among  persons  of  independent  judgment, 
on  many  particular  points.  But  these  might 
Efradually  lessen  or  disappear,  if  only  the  fun- 
damental principles  were  agreed  on.  And 
till  this  be  done,  we  augur  nothing  but  fresh 
manifestations  of  that  rash  and  hap-hazard 
spirit  of  soothsaying,  which  has  wrought  so 
perniciously  in  the  past,  and  has  seldom  been 
more  busily  at  work  than  it  appears  to  be  in 
certain  quarters  at  the  present  time. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Damas  el  le  Liban.  Extraits 
du  Journal  d'un  Voyatjc  en  Syrie  au  priti- 
temps  du  1860.     Londrcs,  1861. 

2.  V  Orient  rendu  d  lui-mimc.  Par  S.  A. 
Mano.     Paris,  1802. 

3.  Vacation  Tourists  and  Notes  of  Travel, 
1861.  Edited  by  Francis  Galton.  Lon- 
don, 1862. 

4.  Syria  and  the  Syrians.  By  Geegory 
M.  WoRTABET.     London,  1856. 

6.  Proceedings  of  British  Association,  1862. 
Section  E.  —  Geography  and  Ethno- 
graphy. ^ 

Old  as  the  world  i.*,  and  wise  and  raoral  as 
kings  and  people  have  become,  at  every  new 
turn  of  international  politics  we  are  reminded 
of  the  fable  of  tlie  fox  and  the  lamb.  Talk 
as  we  may, — wish  as  we  must  that  it  were 
otherwise, — Might  still  makes  Eight  all  the 
world  over;  and  right  is  only  sure  of  being- 
respected  when  it  can  transmute  itself  into 
'  big  battalions.'  The  old  farce,  which  go- 
vernments never  seem  to  think  stale,  and 
which  so  often  precedes  a  tragedy,  has  be- 
gun again  ;  and  the  chief  players  are  strut- 
ting about  in  their  masks,  previous  to  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  on  another  version  of 
that  serious  'drama,  the  Eastern  question. 
Ten  years  ago  the  quarrel  was  about  the 
keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  this  year  it  was 
about  mending  the  roof.  Anything  will  do 
for  a  pretext.  In  1852  the  quarrel  was  be- 
tween Fr;uice  and  Russia,  with  Turkey  acting 
as  a  sorely  perplexed  mediator.  Now — omi- 
nous conjunction! — France  and  Russia  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  perfect  accord,  and 
poor  Turkey  is  about  to  be  put  into  the  cleft 
stick.  The  menacing  rumours  current  in 
June  and  July  have  grown  faint  again  :  but 
it  does  not  require  the  vision  of  a  seer  to  tell 
us  that  the  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question 
is  only  postponed,  and  to  a  not  distant  date. 
It  hardly  needed  this  new  imbroglio  to  at- 
tract public  attention  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Syria  and  the  adjoin- 
ing regions  have,  of  late  years,  been  rising 
more  and  more  into  men's  thoughts.  Half  a 
century  ago,  when  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
after  the  death  of  lier  great  uncle,  took  ship 
and  embarked  with  all  her  goods  ,for  the 
Syrian  shore — to  watch  the  stars  from  the 
old  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  and  be  crowned 
Queen  at  I'aliuyra  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the 
desert — she  went  thither  as  to  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  earth,  where  she  could 
give  scope  to  her  heroic  nature  and  bizarre 
caprices,  unchecked  by  the  staid  world  of 
■which  slie  had  grown  weary,  and  wliich,  per- 
liaps,  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  her.  More 
recently,  when  Lamartine  went  thither  on 
his    famous    pilgrimage, — self-exiled    for    the 


health's  sake  of  his  little  Julie,  whom  he  left 
at  last  in  a  Syrian  grave, — the  journey  was 
so  rarely  undertaken,  that  he  equipped  him- 
self with  the  retinue  of  a  prince;  and  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  popularity  of 
his  charming 'Voyage  en  Orient,' to  record 
that  the  sale  of  the  book  compensated  the 
proi'usion  of  its  author.  Now  we  think  no- 
thing of  the  '  excursion.'  We  '  do '  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  the  winter  months,  as  we  do 
Norway  in  the  summer.  Egypt  is  already 
half  occidentalized,  and  projects  are  on  foot 
which  will  ere  long  work  similar  changes  in 
Syria, — projects  political  as  well  as  commer- 
cial. A  railroad  projected  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the» Euphrates  ;  a  good  road  com- 
pleted from  the  coast  to  Damascus ;  silk 
factories  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon ;  re- 
gular steamers  to  Beyroot;  and,  above  all 
these,  the  action  of  foreign  Powers,  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  expected  hour  when  their 
influence  and  their  arms  are  to  be  exerted  on 
this  important  isthmal  region  of  the  Old 
World.  As  if  to  symbolize  the  current  of 
political  thought,  royal  and  princely  visits  to 
Syria  have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  re- 
markable succession.  First,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  and  representative  of 
the  imperial  head  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Next,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  heir  of  the  ex-royal  house  of  Or- 
leans, who  has  given  us  his  impressions  of 
the  visit' in  an  elegant  and  thoughtful  narra- 
tive. Thereafter  the  last  of  the  Bo\irbt>ns  of 
France,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Places.  And,  to  close 
this  series  of  royal  visits,  which  have  all 
taken  place  within  the  last  three  years,  our 
own  Prince  of  Wales  recently  returned  from 
a  similar  expedition.  As  if  in  turn,  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  has  come  to  visit  the  Courts  of 
England  and  France.  Thus,  by  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  been 
directed  with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the 
countries  of  the  Levant.  And  in  these  dif- 
ferent events,  each  of  small  importance  taken 
by  itself,  w^e  behold  expressions  of  that  vvidelv- 
felt  interest  and  unconscious  restlessness 
which  so  often  are  manifested  on  the  e\e  of 
gi'eat  events. 

The  tourist  in  Syria,  as  he  tr.iVels  along 
the  rough  roads  or  bridle  paths,  does  not 
readily  discern  any  explanation  of  the  import- 
ance which,  by  general  consent,  the  go\'ern- 
mcnts  of  Europe  attach  to  that  corner  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  certainly  no  Eldo- 
rado. There  arc  no  accmnulated  treasures. 
A  single  millionaire  Hebrew  of  the  West 
could  table  as  much  ready  money  as  the  en- 
entire  popidation  of  Syria  could  produce. 
The  country  is  little  better  than  a  desert. 
Anarchy   and  apathy  reign  together.      The 
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wanilering  Arab  tribes,  leaving  their  proper 
region,  pass  nnopposed,  in  tlieir  leisurely  tur- 
bulent way,  right  through  the  countr\-,  mono- 
polizing For  their  herds  and  flocks  the  rich 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  pitching  their  black 
tents  up  to  the  foot  of  Monnt  Carmcl.  The 
Lebanon — the  happiest  and  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  country — has  been  steeped  in 
bloodshed,  and  blackened  ruins  remain  as  re- 
cords of  the  sanguinary  fray.  Extortionate 
as  the  Turkish  Government  is — not  so  much 
from  choice  as  from  a  helpless  ignorance  of 
financial  administration — we  believe  that  Sy- 
ria actually  costs  as  much  as  it  yields.  To 
add  to  the  desarjrHniens  of  this  coveted  coun- 
try, the  population  is  split  up  into  a  dozen 
different  sections,  either  originally  distinct, 
or  who  have  parted  asunder  in  religious 
feud,  and  all  of  whom  are  intensely  jealous 
and  opposed.  A  less  inviting  corner  of  the 
earth,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived ;  yet  great  Powers  have  fought  over 
this  dead  carcase,  and  will,  wc  doubt  not, 
fight  over  it  again.  Napoleon  invaded  it, 
and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  regretted  the 
'accident'  which  compelled  him  to  abandon 
it.  Ibrahim  Paslia,  backed  by  France,  co- 
veted and  conquered  it.  And  only  last  year 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  troops 
of  Napoleon  III.  out  of  it. 

It  is  true  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  the  country  are  not  its  own  fault.  It  is  a 
sad  inheritance — a  legacy  from  maiiy  centu- 
ries oruiisfortunes.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Syria  has  been  its  ruin.  Every  lordly 
race  of  the  Old  World  has  been  led  thither 
in  conquest.  The  central  isthmus,  the  very 
neck  of  the  Old  World,  its  invaders  have 
come  from  every  point  of  the  compass  :  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  from  the  east,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  from  the  west,  the  Arab  from  the 
south,  the  Mongol  and  Turk  from  the  north. 
It  is  a  land  whose  history  presents  a  striking 
series  of  vicissitudes, — one  violent  change  of 
dominion  or  of  religion  following  hard  upon 
another.  It  is  the  advent  of  a  w'anderer  from 
the  uplands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  that 
first  dispels  from  Svria  tlic  darkness  of  pre- 
historic time.  Wc  see  an  Aramiean  sudden- 
ly, on  divine  impulse,  striking  his  tent  by  the 
?]uphrates,  near  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  jour- 
neying with  his  family  and  flocks  westward, 
round  the  northern  edges  of  the  Syrian  de- 
sert, till  he  comes  upon  another  region  of 
fertility,  and  a  new  civilisation — if  such  it 
may  be  called — and  beholds  the  Syrian  hills 
and  towns,  Damascus  and  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain.  Four  centuries  afterwards,  the  de- 
scendants of  that  patriarch,  then  become  a 
nation,  re-issuing  from  Eo;ypt,  accomplished 
the  first  invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  Sy- 
ria of  which  we  have  record.     At  that  early 


time,  we  are  tohl,  Svria  had  not  a  few  walled 
towns ;  the  vine  was  cultivated,  and,  still  more, 
if  not  the  art,  at  least  the  usages  of  war.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  Desei't,  was  occupied  by  tribes 
who  warred  with  one  another,  but  who  never- 
theless spread  population  and  cultivation  over 
many  districts  (especially  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea)  which  now  have  been 
desert  for  long  centuries.  On  the  coast,  the 
Phoenician  race — skilled  in  manufactures, 
trading  in  ships,  and  warring  in  chariots  and 
iron  mail — had  commenced  that  enterprising 
career  which  led  them  as  traders  or  colonists 
to  Greece,  Carthage,  Marseilles,  and  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  Britain.  At  the  same  epoch, 
Syria  began  to  witness  the  inroads  of  the  ri- 
val armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyi'ia;  and  at 
length,  about  seven  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  dominated  ruthlessly  over  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Conquest  made  radical 
changes  in  those  days.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  carried  away  into 
servitude,  never  to  return,  other  settlers  being 
imported  to  fill  their  place  :  and  thus  Syria 
witnessed  a  second  great  change  in  its  popu- 
lation, although  the  new  settlers  probably 
sprang  from  the  same  old  stem  from  which 
Abraham  had  branched  off.  Next  came  the 
noble  Persians,  ruling  Syria  as  a  satrap}',  but 
making  little  change  in  the  customs  or  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Alexander  and  his 
Greeks  followed,  giving  rise  to  the  great  dv'- 
nasty  of  the  Selencidre,  who  had  their  capi- 
tal at  Antioch,  and  leavened  with  their  influ- 
ence the  northern  half  of  Syria.  Tyre  had 
fallen  under  the  blow  of  Alexander,  but  a 
hundred  other  towns  started  into  existence, 
or  at  least  into  new  and  higher  life,  under 
the  Grecian  rule;  and  Grecian  art  and  civil- 
isation dominated  in  the  country  even  during 
all  the  subsequent  rule  of  the  Romans.  For 
ages  before  Pompc}'  led  the  Roman  legions 
into  Syria,  highways  6f  commerce  traversing 
the  country  connected  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
the  coast  of  the  Levant  with  Damascus,  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  countries  of  the  East.  Upon 
one  of  those  highways,  running  through  the 
Syrian  desert,  arose  queenly  Palmyra, — 
graceful  and  beautiful  as  the  palm-trees  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  and  whose  extensive 
ruins,  standing  now  amidst  perfect  solitude, 
still  enchant  the  traveller  who  is  sufficiently 
daring  to  journey  through  the  sandy  wastes 
and  lawless  Bedouins  to  visit  them.  (Pos- 
terity will  be  thankful  that  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  and  pictorial  genius  of  Carl  Ilaag  have 
preserved  for  them  that  lovely  vision.)  Baal- 
bek, too,  in  the  valley  between  the  twin 
mountain-chains  of  Lebanon,  arose  with  its 
magnificent  Temple  of   the  Snn,  whose  su- 
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perb  columns  and  architraves  are  deemed  to 
liave  been  the  work  of  genii  by  the  starving 
tribes  wlio  now  drive  their  flocks  over  the 
waste  but  surpassingly  prolific  plain  of  the 
Bekaa. 

Judaism,  ever  an  isolated  religion,  in  due 
time  passed  away  from  the  hills  of  Palestine  ; 
and  Christianity  not  only  supplanted  it,  but 
triumphed  also  over  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  and  the  other  forms  of  paganism 
which  of  old  existed  along  the  coast  and  over 
all  the  northern  half  of  Syria, — Antioch, 
afterwards  the '  eye  of  the  Christian  churches,' 
certainly  not  excepted.  But  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  power  suddenly  aiose  in  the  barren 
peninsula  to  the  south  ;  and  the  Arabs,  under 
the  successors  of  Mahomet,  rushino-  as  fierce 
conquerors  into  Syria,  began  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  series  of  changes  which  that 
country  has  undei'gone.  The  supremacy  of 
Islam  was  inaugurated  by  the  stern  Kaled 
amidst  torrents  of  blood.  Jerusalem  became 
a  Mahometan  city, — a  Mosque  arose  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple.  Then  it  was,  when  the 
rule  of  the  fanatic  Moslem  became  intolera- 
ble, that  the  tales  of  suffering  brought  home 
by  pilgrims  aroused  all  Europe  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Saracen.  I'eter  the 
Hermit,  Godfrey,  Tancred,  and  Richard  of 
England,  headed  the  fiery  onsets;  and  for  a 
time  the  chivalry  of  the  West  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  walled  cities  and  swarm- 
ing hosts  opposed  to  them.  For  several 
generations  the  sea  coasts  and  the  mountains 
were  held  by  the  Crusaders.  The  Counts  of 
Tripoli  and  Thoulouse  ruled  their  districts 
with  settled  sway,  and  not  a  few  ruined  castles 
in  the  Lebanon  date  their  origin  from  that 
period.  But  the  genius  of  Saladin  and  the 
dashing  valour  of  his  Arabians  ere  long 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  into  its  old  channel  ; 
and  before  the  royal  shroud  raised  aloft  on 
Lis  lance  proclaimed  at  Damascus  that  the 
great  Saladin  was  no  more,  Syria  had  fallen 
anew  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent. 
The  religion  of  Christ  then  finally  gave  way 
before  that  of  Mahomet.  Only  in  parts  of 
the  Lebanon  range  which  oft'ered  a  refuge 
fi'om  the  intolerance  of  the  Moslem,  did  any 
Christian  population  exist ;  it  became  the 
home  of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  who  have 
preserved  their  Christianity  (such  as  it  is)  to 
the  present  day.  Once  more,  and  in  still 
more  dreadful  form,  the  waves  of  war  and 
conquest  rolled  over  Sji'ia.  Mongol  and  Turk, 
in  repeated  invasions,  desolated  the  land,  de- 
stroying cities,  massacring  inhabitants,  and 
sweeping  away  first  the  rule  of  the  Saracen 
Caliphs,  and  latterly  the  dominion  of  the 
Egyptian  Mamlooks.  For  upwards  of  three 
centuries  the  Ottoman  Turks  iiave  ruled  in 
Syria;  but  unless  we  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
times,  they  will  not  rule  much  longer. 


Tlie  present  condition  of  Syria  fitly  accords 
with  its  past  history.  The  population  is  not 
a  tenth  of  what  it  once  was,  and  cultivation 
has  proportionately  decreased.  Many  towns 
have  whollv  disappeared  ;  mounds  of  ruins 
still  attest  the  site  of  others.  The  slopes  of 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  barren  hill-sides  of 
Judea  show  marks  of  the  ancient  terraces  ; 
and  vast  regions  of  now  desert  plain  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains  were  of  old 
the  seat  of  populous  towns.  The  present 
population  of  Syria,  from  Antioch  and  Alep- 
po to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  does  not  exceed 
two  luillions  and  a  half  (less  than  the  popu- 
lation of  London  1) ;  whereas  Judea  alone,  in 
the  time  of  Titns,  contained  four  millions. 
At  whatever  point  the  traveller  enters  the 
country,  he  steps  upon  ruins.  Even  at  thriv- 
ing Beyroot,  he  is  reminded  that  there  of  old 
was  the  greatest  school  of  law  in  the  Itoman 
Empire  ;  and  the  ruins  disinterred  in  every 
part  of  the  environs  show  that  the  city  is  but 
a  shadow  of  what  it  was.  Of  Seleucia,  once 
containing  600,000  inhabitants,  nothing  re- 
mains but  half  a  dozen  houses  and  the  crum- 
bling piers  and  jetties  of  this  noble  harbour. 
Tyre  has  left  only  its  site, — Sidon  is  a  village, 
— Acre  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  Ptole- 
maiis, — only  27,000  remain  of  the  500,000 
inhabitants,  of  Antioch, — of  the  ten  cities 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  region  of  De- 
capolis,  not  one  remains, — and  how  miserably 
Jerusalem  is  fallen  need  not  be  told.  Every- 
where it  is  the  same  tale  of  decay.  Approach 
Syria  from  the  side  of  Egypt,  and  ruins  are 
found  extending  for  miles  into  the  Desert ; 
proceed  thence  into  the  Hauran,  the  vast 
plains  lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  south 
of  Damascus,  and  in  the  solitude  you  come 
upon  the  remains  of  goodly  cities,  and  find 
enduring  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  Con- 
tinue your  journey  northward  past  Damascus, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  ruins 
still  present  themselves  everywhere  ;  or,  leav- 
ing the  river  at  Hamah,  take  the  route  from 
thence  to  Aleppo,  and  all  along  the  road  you 
discover  the  remains  of  ancient  villages,  nu- 
merous aqueducts,  cisterns  fiillen  in,  ruined 
fortresses,  vanishing  temples. 

Such  is  modern  Syria — a  crumbling  skele- 
ton of  the  exuberant  life  which  reigned  there 
of  old.  Such  a  picture  of  decay  is  very 
striking;  yet  we  arc  apt  to  forget  how  great 
a  part  local  decay  holds  in  the  progress  of 
the  world.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  an  un- 
broken progress  in  our  own  isles  and  sur- 
rounding countries  for  two  thousand  years, 
we  regard  retrogression  and  decay  as  a  much 
more  exceptional  event  tljan  it  is.  Even  in 
Europe,  pre-eminently  the  continent  of  pro- 
gress, there  have  been  remarkable  retrogres- 
sions.    Greece  has  lost  its  population  as  well 
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as  its  prosperity  and  fame  ;  and  even  Italy  is, 
in  iiiaijy  respects,  inferior  to  wbat  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empii'e.  But  if  we 
quit  Europe,  examples  of  retrogression  meet 
lis  in  all  quarters.  There  is  one  great  zone 
of  the  Old  World,  stretching  from  the  desert 
of  Gobi  to  the  Atlantic — through  Bactria, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all 
along-  Northern  Africa — which  presents  an 
unbroken  series  of  prostrate  States  and  de- 
cayed countries.  The  population  of  the  earth, 
like  the  waters  of  the  sea,  has  its  tides,  which, 
when  rising  high  in  new  quarters,  leave  be- 
hind them  bare  sands  in  other  places.  But 
as  the  tide  of  the  sea  returns  again,  so,  we 
believe,  will  population  and  prosperity  revive 
in  those  regions  which  gave  birth  to  the  first 
empires  of  civilisation.  Europe,  while  reviv- 
ing her  own  decayed  parts,  is  throwing  (or 
about  to  throw)  her  energies  with  expansive 
force  upon  every  part  of  that  zone  of  decay 
which  passes,  like  the  line  of  the  ecliptic, 
through  the  heart  of  the  Old  World.  And 
in  the  midde  of  that  zone,  at  the  very  point 
where  the  forces  and  influence  of  Europe  will 
make  themselves  felt  most  strongly  and  most 
speedily,  lie  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Wide  as  have  been  the  conquests  of  the 
Spaniai'ds,  great  as  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  overflowing  of  the  white 
race  of  Europe  into  other  regions  of  the 
globe  is  very  far  from  having  reached  its 
term.  Compared  with  what  will  yet  be,  it  is 
only  beginning.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
various  nations  in  Europe  is  now,  not  quite, 
but  pretty  nearly,  established  on  a  natural 
and  lasting  basis;  but  not  so  the  limits  of 
their  power  in  extra-European  regions.  Every 
year  the  colonies  of  England  are  increasing 
in  population,  wealth,  and  power ;  and  it  is  in 
the  regions  beyond  the  Egyptian  isthmus  that 
our  possessions  are  most  rapidly  extending. 
Austi'alia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  tliO  Cape, 
Natal,  and  India,  demand  more  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  mother  country  ;  in 
Borneo  w'e  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
important  British  State,  and  we  are  fringing 
with  settlements  the  coasts  of  China.  Our 
line  of  communication  with  these  nascent 
States,  and  with  our  great  Indian  empire,  lies 
through  Egypt  or  Syria,  —  by-and-bye,  we 
hope,  through  both  ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  position  is,  that  we  must 
consolidate  our  influence  in  these  countries, 
in  order  to  secure  for  ourselves  a  sure  pas- 
sage, and  strenuously  resist  every  effort  of  a 
foreign  Power  to  establish  itself  in  that  im- 
portant region. 

Other  European  Powers  are  likewise 
spreading ;  and,  by  a  strange  and  most  sug- 
gestive coincidence,  their  inarcli  is  leading 
them  by  opposite  routes  to  this  very  quarter 


— to  tills  node  of  the  Old  World,  once  so 
famous,  now  so  fallen,  and  in  the  friendly  in- 
dependence of  which  region  England  has  so 
momentous  an  interest.  While  the  British 
race,  the  lords  of  the  sea,  act  as  colonizers  of 
ultra-oi^eanic  regions,  the  Russians  are  playing 
a  similar  though  less  marvellous  part  by  land. 
Kept  in  check  by  the  dense  population  of  an 
equal  race  in  Europe,  their  natural  craving 
for  territorial  expansion  will  find  vent  in  the 
vast  regions  of  Northern  and  Western  Asia, 
thinly  peopled  by  races  who  cannot  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  the  European.  While 
spreading  down  the  Amoor  to  the  shores'  -of 
the  Pacific,  the  Slavonians  are  extending  their 
power  still  more  zealously  in  Central  Asia. 
They  have  long  had  a  flotilla  on  the  Caspian; 
they  have  lately  launched  armed  steamers  on 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  with  boats  for  ascending  the 
Oxus  river,  by  wliicli  troops  or  traftic  can 
reach  the  mountain-pass  of  Bameean  over  the 
Ilindookoosh  to  Cabool.  They  have  broken 
through,  though  not  wholly  subjugated,  the 
line  of  the  Caucasus;  and  over  this  neck  of 
land,  flanked  on  either  side  by  their  fleets  in 
the  Pjlack  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  they  are 
ready  to  act  upon  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  whenever  the  fated  hour 
shall  come  round.  Apart  from  the  ambitious 
policy  of  the  Czars,  Russia  must  throw  off 
iier  swarms,  just  as  England  has  done  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  I*]ast  alone  that  an  opening  for  those 
swarms  can  be  found.  In  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Asia  they  will  settle  as  colo- 
nists, forming  a  numerous  upper  caste,  and 
leavening  the  Tartar  tribes  with  the  knowledge 
and  religion  of  the  \Yest.  In  the  more  south- 
erly regions  tliey  will  simply  usurp  the  ad- 
ministration, talcinn;  the  reigns  of  "'overnment 
from  the  failing  hands  of  the  Turk.  The 
Russians  dream  of  one  day  dictating  peace  to 
us  at  Calcutta;  but  the  British  and  Muscovite 
powers  must  have  come  into  collision  in  a  less 
remote  part  of  Asia  before  their  battalions 
can  meet  in  mortal  strife  on  the  Indus.  Syria 
is  the  key  to  the  British  possessions  in  India 
— moreover,  it  will  ere  long  be  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  positions  in  the. 
world  ;  and  it  is  towards  that  country  that 
Russia  will  in  the  first  instance  advance.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Czar  Peter  discerned 
that  an  indispensable  step  to  an  attack  upon 
our  Indian  empire  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
Syrian  peninsula;  and  in  the  war  of  1829, 
Pxiskiewitch,  victorious  alike  over  Turk  and 
Persian,  meditated  a  descent  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  Peace  alone  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing  his  design.  But  the  capture 
of  Kai'S  anil  the  advance  of  the  Russian  out- 
posts to  Erzeroum  in  1855  w.as  another  push 
in    the    same    direction  ;   and  whenever  the 
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war  Letwecn  the  Cross  and  tlio  Cresent  is  re- 
opened, we  may  rely  upon  it  t'liat  the  princi- 
pal advance  of  the  Russians  will  be  made 
round  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  into 
Asia  Minor.  Forewarned  is  forearmed  ;  and 
although  we  believe  England  is  able  to  avert 
the  danger,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Colonel  Chesnoy  in 
1825:— 

'  Russia  is  nctually  in  possession  of  the  Turk- 
ish province  of  Achaltzick,  within  fifteen  days' 
march,  or  even  le^s,  of  the  navigably  |part  of  the 
Euplirates;  and  as  she  has  at  coniniaud  the  im- 
mense forests  of  Armenia,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  province  of  Ears  near  at  hanil,  there  CDuld 
be  no  difBouh.y  in  constructing  rafts  to  any  ex- 
tent. Fnim  tUe  26th  of  April  ui:til  the  25th  of 
June  at  least,  there  is  a  depth  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  fi^et  over  the  rocks  of  Karnbla ;  at 
this  time  the  heaviest  guns  could  be  Ihiated 
down  with  perfect  ease;  and  long  afterwards — 
in  fiiot,  all  the  eight  months — there  is  suIUcient 
water  to  convey  tro.ips  and  stcuvs.  Four  or  tive 
■Weeks  would  suffice  to  carry  the  advance  of  the 
army  down  the  river  to  the  estuary  of  the  Shat- 
el-Arah,  ami  this  speed  would  give  the  enemy 
possession  of  the  numerous  small  vessels  and 
ample  resources  of  the  rivers  and  provinces  of 
Mesopotamia;  Bussnra  would  make  a  good  port, 
dockyard,  etc.,  0|)ening  towards  huha,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  place-W arme»,  from  which  an 
enemy  might  inunediately  txteiid  himself  along 
the  India  river,  and  east  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  far  as  Cape  Jask,  which  point  is  within 
025  miles  of  the  Indus. 

'  Once  possessed  of  Bussora  as  a  port,  and  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  to  give  the  supplies, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  milhims  to  dispossess  the 
Russians  of  a  line  of  country  ndiich  may  be  de- 
feiuied  wMth  the  utmost  facility  from  an  attack, 
whutlier  made  from  the  side  of  Syria  or  that  ot 
India.' 

France,  too,  has  begun  the  work  of  extra- 
European  expansion  and  territorial  extension. 
The  French  have  never  been  good  colonizers; 
but  they  show  much  skill  and  address  in 
adapting  tlieinselvcs  to  the  manners,  and 
amalgamating  with  the  population,  of  foreign 
countries;  and  in  their  new  colony  of  Algeria, 
they  have  a  country  pre-eminently  favourable 
for  the  extension  of  their  power.  Although 
for  the  most  part  lying  waste,  the  country  is 
so  highly  fertile,  that  in  former  times  it  was 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  a 
country,  also,  which  needs  military  organiza- 
tion, in  which  the  French  excel,  rather  than 
civil  administration,  in'wdiich  they  are  com- 
paratively deficient.  The  possession  of  Al- 
geria has  already  added  greatly  to  the  mili- 
tary power  of  France.  The  Zouaves  are  the 
Sepoys  of  the  West.  They  are  to  the  French 
what  our  Indian  artiiy  would  have  been  to 
us,  if  it  had  existed  simply  as  a  reserve,  and 
had  been  brought  within  three  days'  sail  of 


the  parent  State.  Cut  if  the  native  troops 
of  Algiers  are  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  they  are 
not  less  certain  to  be  of  great  service  in  ex- 
tending the  dominion  of  France  eastward 
through  Nortliren  Africa.  The  dream  of 
Gallic  ambition  to  convert  the  Mediterranean 
into  '  a  French  lake,'  and  the  designs  of  the 
first  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  have  never  been 
forgotten  by  the  French  nation  or  Govern- 
ment.* It  was  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
influence  of  France  on  that  important  isth- 
mus, that  M.  Thiers  and  his  Government 
supported  Mehemet  Ali  against  his  suzerain 
the  Sultan  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
irritation  of  the  French  Government  when 
the  successful  bombardment  of  Acre  by  the 
British  fleet  put  an  end  to  that  scheme  of 
ambition.  By  her  settlements  in  Algeria, 
France  is  constructing  a  better  and  surer 
road  to  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  The 
official  reports  on  Algeria  show  how  the  in- 
vading race  is  spreading  like  a  dominant 
caste — eastwards,  westwards,  southwards — 
over  the  native  tribes  of  the  coast,  the 
mountains,  and  the  desert.  Such  a  power 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  extend  itself;  and 
nothing  exists  to  circumscribe  its  operations 
eastwards,  the  direction  in  wdiich  it  longs  to 
advance.  In  a  few  years  we  may  see  it  re- 
building the  docks  and  quays  of  Carthage  ; 
and  the  cynosure  of  its  ever-advancing  course 
will  be  Egypt. 

Thus,  again,  are  we  brought  back  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria.  Starting  from  ditt'erent 
points,  approaching  by  different  routes,  the 
conquering  march  of  the  three  leading 
powers  of  Europe  is  converging  tow-ards  the 
same  point.  The  policy,  if  not  the  arms,  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Britain,  are  coming  into 
contact  in  that  most  important  of  all  regions, 
which  connects  together  the  three  continents 
of  the  Old  World,  and  across  which  passes 
the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and  the 
island-continent  of  Australasia.  The  ne- 
cessity of  speedy  communication  with  our 
Indian  empire,  and  with  our  Australasian 
colonies — destined  to  become  a  puissant  con- 
federacy of  states, — renders  it  indisiieusable 
that  Great  Britain  keep  secure  for  herself  a 

*  Even  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  his  graceful 
record  of  his  Journey  to  Syria,  cannot  forbaer 
thinking  of  French  polilics.  He  says — 'After 
traversing  the  Lebanon,  I  have  become  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Cliristians  over  the  other 
races  of  Syria,  and  of  the  beneficent  intiuence 
whitdi  Europe,  and  especially  France,  may  have 
upon  Uicra.  It  is  by  religion  that  tliey  must  be 
acted  upon  ;  and  as  ihree-foiirths  of  the  Christiana 
are  Catholics,  it  is  France  that  must  play  the 
principal  part.  Her  priests  form  an  admirable 
militia  to  accomplish  this  work  of  progress.' — - 
Daiiias  ct  h  L'han,  p.  128. 
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passage  either  across  Egypt  or  Syria.  Ami 
yet  this  portion  of  the  earth  is  tlie  very 
point  to  which  both  Russia  and  France  are 
advancing  as  the  goal  of  their  expansion. 
Strange  region !  thus  attracting  from  afar 
the  greatest  povrers  of  the  world.  Marvel- 
lous point  !  towards  wliich  the  white 
oligarchs  of  the  earth,  after  suhduing  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  are  advancing  in 
rival  force  to  come  into  collision  on  its  plains. 
How  the  ins[)ired  songs  of  the  Lards  of 
Israel  rise  into  our  tlioughts  as  we  contem- 
plate the  actual  facts  of  the  hour,  and  cal- 
culate the  force  and  tendency  of  the  current 
of  affairs  ! 

Let  us  view  this  old  historic  laud,  now  at 
its  lowest  ebb  of  desolation,  but  certain  ere 
long  to  regain  in  a  new  form  its  ancient  im- 
portance. The  features  of  thp  country  are 
easily  described.  A  long  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  running  from  north  to  south, 
forms  the  backbone  of  Syria,  reaching  its 
greatest  altitude  in  the  country  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  above  Tripoli  and 
Beyroot,  where  it  splits  into  the  parallel 
chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 
thereafter,  below  the  latitude  of  Tyre,  spread- 
ing and  sinking  into  a  number  of  lesser 
ridges,  which  run  southwards  through  Pales- 
tine and  around  the  Deail  Sea,  to  the  stony 
wastes  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  With  the 
blue  Levant  on  one  side,  and  the  hot  level 
plains  of  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the  other,  the 
chain  of  Lebanon  presents  the  same  aspect  to 
both, — a  cloud-capped  ridge  running  north 
and  south  as  far  as  the  sight  extends,  and 
distributing  itself  in  offshoot  ridges  in  vari- 
ous directions,  only  on  the  side  of  the  desert 
the  cliffs  are  bare  and  white,  whereas  the 
showers  and  saline  dews  from  the  sea  cover 
the  western  slopes  with  ample  verdure.  The 
coast  region,  the  narrow  strip  of  level  ground 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  almost  disappears  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  coast  line,  between  Tripoli  and  Tyre, 
and  is  broadest  in  the  souithern  portion, 
south  of  Carmel,  wdiere  lay  the  lowlands  of 
Philistia,  with  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashdod, 
and  Ascalon.  Yet  this  southern  and 
broadest  portion  of  the  coast  region  is  now 
the  most  desolate  of  all. 

If,  sailing  from  Egypt,  we  coast  the  Syrian 
land  from  the  south,  the  only  town  worth 
mentioning  which  we  pass  in  the  first  hun- 
dred miles  is  Jaffa,  insignificant  in  all  re- 
spects, save  that  it  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
which  lies  forty  miles  inland  across  the  hot 
plain  whore  once  gi-ew  the  roses  of  Sharon, 
and  beyond  the  barren  robberdiaunted  hills 
at  whose  fool  stands  the  village  of  Ramleh. 
After    sailing    along    this    flat   uninteresting 
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coast  for  a  hundred  miles,  wc  round  the  hill- 
promontory  of  Carmel, —  on  whose  brow 
took  place  the  memorable  contest,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Israel,  between  Eli- 
jah and  the  priests  of  Baal — and  entering 
the  bay  of  Acre,  we  behold  the  town  that 
has  stood  so  many  sieges  where  English 
prowess  has  won,  from  Cocur-dc-Lion  to 
Sydney  Smith  and  Commodore  Napier; 
atid  opening  out  behind  the  bay,  between 
Acre  and  Carmel,  and  extending  inland  to 
the  liills  above  Nazareth,  lies  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  where  Hebrew,  Philistine,  and 
Egyptian,  Crusader  and  Saracen,  Turk  and 
Frenchman,  have  contended  in  turn  for  the 
masterv  of  Palestine.  Continuing  our  course 
northwards,  we  pass  the  rock  of  Tyre,  and 
behold  fishermen  drying  their  nets  where 
once  stooil  the  proud  city  that  set  at  defiance 
the  hosts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  proved  all 
but  impregnable  to  the  conc:|neror  of  Darius. 
Next  the  town  of  Saida  (^idon)  comes  in 
view,  with  its  miles  of  smiling  gardens  and 
shady  lanes,  in  the  spring-tinic  a  paradise  of 
verdure,  scents,  and  flowers.  LTp  the  heights 
there — three  miles  up — is  the  hill  of  I'joun, 
where  the  niece  of  Pitt  built  herself  a  house, 
and  spent,  in  proud  solitude,  the  latter  half 
of  her  life.  It  was  from  thence  she  set  out 
on  that  adventurous  expedition  to  the  desert- 
encircled  city  of  Zcnobia,  where  the  wild 
Arabs,  in  enthusiastic  admiration,,  hailed  her 
Queen  of  Palmyra.  It  v^as  there  that  she 
bearded  for  years  the  power  of  the  Emir 
Besheer,  the  unscrupulous  chief  of  the 
mountains.  And  there,  too,  reading  the 
stars,  and  the  lines  of  his  hand,  she  told  the 
poet  Laraartine  that  one  day  he  would  be 
ruler  of  France.  Strange  prediction,  as 
strangely  realized,  when  the  eloquent  vision- 
ary for  a  brief  hour  ruled  the  revolutionary 
multitude  of  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1848. 
Still  coasting  northwards,  before  us  shoots 
into  the  sea  the  triangular  headland  of  Bey- 
root, sloping  gently  down  to  the  shore,  the 
old  town  looking  dingy  beside  the  new 
suburbs,  and  clumps  of  mulberry  trees  rising 
with  greenest  foliage  amongst  the  houses. 
'  Beautiful  Beyroot !'  wrote  poor  Warburton  : 
and  every  one  will  repeat  those  syllables  of 
admiration.  It  is  the  busiest  and  most  thriv- 
ing place  in  Syria — half  Oriental,  half  Euro- 
pean. Steamers  are  constantly  arriving  and 
departing, — the  manufactures  of  Europe  and 
America  are  exhibited'in  its  shops;  and  the 
stranger  will  be  luckless  indeed  if  he  do  not 
meet  some  native  who  understands  his  laHr. 
guage.  Now,  loo,  Lebanon,  the  goodly  moun- 
tain, appears  in  its  glory, —  villages  studding 
its  pietui-osque  slopes  like  birds'  nests,  and  its 
sides  seamed  with  dells  fresh  with  the  grey- 
green  foliage  of  the  olive  groves.     Mountain 
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of  strong,  fiei'co,  industrious  men,  of  ilelicioiis 
spaikling  waters,  and  of  scant  but  fruitful 
soil,  wbere  freedom  has  maintained  itself  al- 
most unimpaired,  amidst  all  tbe  fearful  waves 
of  conquest  which  have  overswept  Syria. 
Seven  hoars'  journey  up  the  lieights,  to  the 
south-west,  is  Dar-el-Kan)ar,  with  its  palace 
or  citadel  of  Beteddin,  in  the  Druse  country, 
where  the  old  Emir  Besheer  ruled  the  moun- 
tains, until  he  took  himself  off  to  Malta,after 
having  sided  willi  Ibrahim  I'asha  in  1840. 
Weighing  anchor  again,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Beyroot  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Keib  (dog-river),  nominally  the  boundary- 
stream  between  the  Druze  and  Maronite 
countries,  and  where,  engraven  on  the  rocks, 
still  appear  the  cuneiform  letters  wliicli  re- 
cord the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that 
region.  Passing  also  Djebail,  more  famous  in 
Syria  for  its  tobacco  than  Latakia  itself,  we 
arrive  off  the  last-named  town,  built  on  a 
spur  of  the  Ansay rii  mountains,  which  here 
form  a  headland,  and  presenting  a  picturesque 
lu.xuriant  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  river 
Adonis  here  falls  into  tbe  sea,  reminding  us 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  worship  of  the  goddess 
of  love,  which  in  anotlier  form,  we  arc  told, 
still  prevails  among  the  strange  Ansayrian 
sect  in  the  mountains.  Forty  miles  north  of 
Bevrout,  two  days'  journey  by  land,  but 
quickly  reached  by  the  steamer,  is  Tripoli, 
the  second  in  importance  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  Syria :  the  merchants'  offices  form 
a  suburb  on  the  shore,  the  main  part  of  the 
town  being  about  two  miles  inland,  which 
distance  you  can  be  conveyed  on  a  donkey 
for  tvvopence  !  The  town  is  divided  by  the 
stream  of  the  Kadesha,  from  whence  water  is 
drawn  in  rivulets  to  the  shady  far-spreading 
gardens,  blooming  with  the  rose  and  jessa- 
mine, and  laden  with  the  orange,  pomegranate, 
peach,  and  apricot,  whither  the  iidiabitants  re- 
pair for  evening  pastime,  and  where  the  dam- 
sels of  Tripoli,  unrivalled  in  Syria  for  grace 
and  beauty,  may  be  seen  seated  in  pic-nic 
parties,  by"  tlie  rippling  streamlets,  beneath 
the  odorous  shades. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  our  voyage  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  the  cloud-capped  summit  of 
Mount  Cassiiis,  rising  5300  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  by-anddiye  Mount  Rhossins  also,  pro- 
claim our  apiu'oach  to  the  spacious,  sheltered, 
sandy-bottomed  bay  of  Antioch,  of  which 
these  two  mountains  form  the  horns,  and  we 
see  llie  little  town  of  Suediah  (the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Seleucia)  standing  in  a 
narrow  plain,  near  the  month  of  the  river 
Orontes.  Further  northward  still,  in  the 
angle  wdiere  Asia  Minor  joins  to  Syria,  is  the 
bay  of  Scandroon,  or  Alexaudretta,  furnishing 
th'e  best  shelter  and  anchorage  on  the  Syrian 
coast,    but    with     the     most    pestilential     of 


marslics  extending  along  its  sliorc.  From 
this  place  a  highway  leads  inland,  passing 
through  tlie  mountain  defile  of  Beilan,  fa- 
mous of  old  as  the  Syrian  Gates,  through 
which  almost  every  conqueror  of  Western 
Asia  has  passed,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Ibrahim  I'asha.  But  we  shall  go  no  further 
north  than  Suediah,  as  famed  for  its  salubrity 
as  Scandroon  is  the  reverse,  where  the  route 
inland  is  less  difficult,  and  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  the  terminus  of  the  Euphrates  Rail- 
way. Proceeding  iidand  from  Suediah,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  clad  with  noble  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees,  fragrant  with  the 
myrtle  and  box,  and  where  rocks  and  crags 
topple  in  disorder  over  the  road  and  the 
river-bed,  we  emerge  into  the  hill-enclosed 
plain  of  Antioch,  and  behold  the  city,  once 
the  royal  seat  of  tlie  Selencidas  containing  a 
quailer  of  a  m,illion  of  souls,  but  now  a  poor 
dilapidated  place,  beautiful  only  from  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  the  gai'dens  of  mul- 
berry and  fig-trees,  with  the  tall  slender  shafts 
of  the  poplar  casting  their  shadows  on  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  by  this  route 
that  Alexander  pursued  tbe  host  of  Darius, 
routed  at  Issus;  it  was  here  that  Zenobia 
made  her  vain  but  gallant  stand  against  the 
legions  of  Aurelian  ;  and  hither,  too,  came 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  to  capture  Antioch, 
before  they  conld  venture  to  marcli  south- 
wards towards  the  Holy  City.  Forty-two 
miles  eastwards  we  come  to  Aleppo,  in  popu- 
lation the  second  city  in  Syria,  where  in  1850 
the  fanatical  Mnssubnans  perpetrated  a  horri- 
ble massacre  of  the  Christians.  Like  Antioch, 
it  is  on  the  direct  line  fiom  Suediah  to  tlie 
Euphrates,  and  will  onc"*day  be  awakened 
from  its  slumbers  by  the  whistle  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  shaken  out  of  its  fanaticism 
by  the  rushing  thiong  of  railway  passengers. 
Next  turning  due  southwards,  along  the 
road  wdiich  may  be  said  to  form  the  lirjc  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  eastern  desert,  we  enter 
a  district  covered  with  mounds  and  otlier 
vestiges  of  ancient  habitations,  and  where 
the  soil  of  rich  earth,  unmixed  with  stones, 
exhibits  its  marvellous  fertility  wherever  man 
gives  it  the  opportunity  to  be  luxuriant.  Here 
we  pass  Famia,  where  the  veterans  of  Alex- 
ander's army  reposed  after  their  career  of 
victories,  and  where  the  Seleucidan  monarchs 
had  the  nursery  of  their  cavalry, — 30,000 
mares,  300  stallions,  and  500  elephants,  find- 
ing abundant  pasturage,  where  all  is  now 
marsh,  sustaining  only  a  few  buffaloes  and 
sheep.  Journeying  on,  we  again  strike  upon 
tlie  course  of  the  Orontes  at  the  town  of 
Ilamah,  with  its  4000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a  narrow  vallc}',  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Thirty  miles  further  up  the  river,  we  reach 
llonis,  the  Emesa  of  the  Greeks,  once  a  strong 
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anJ  populous  citv,  now  a  ruinous  place,  con- 
taining about  2000  inljabitants.  All  tbi^  way 
from  Aleppo  we  have  been  journcj'ing-  over  a 
dead  level  plain,  in  tlie  latter  bait  of  the  road 
with  the  snowj'  tops  of  Lebanon  visible  to 
the  west ;  and  the  population  appear  taller 
and  more  robust  than  the  rest  of  the  Syrians. 
Leaving  Hoins  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Kadcs,  which  mirror  the  summits  of 
the  adjoining  mountains,  the  high  road  skirts 
the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  for  about 
seventy  miles,  wlien  we  descend  into  the  oasis 
of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  lovely 
with  the  almond  and  rose,  and,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  Syrian,  set  like  a  pearl  amidst 
the  emerald  groves,  sparkling  streamlets,  and 
the  amethystine  blue  of  its  cool  lake.  '  'The 
sight  of  it,'  said  the  deatb-strickeu  Buckle, 
'is  worth  more  than  all  the  pain  and  fatigue 
it  has  cost  me.'  A  straight  line,  drawn  west- 
ward from  Damascus  over  the  mountains, 
would  reach  the  coast  at  Saida  (Sidon) ;  but 
the  twin  chains  wf  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  are  so  lofty,  that  if  ever  a  railway 
■were  projected  to  unite  Damascus  with  the 
coast,  it  would  have  to  run  south-westwards 
from  Damascus,  round  the  south-eastern  flank 
of  Mount  Ilermon,  and  thence  proceed  west- 
wards to  the  coast  at  Tyre.  South  of  Da- 
mascns  spread  the  wild  plains  of  the  Hanran, 
tenanted  by  lawless  tribes,  where  numbers  of 
the  Druzes  sought  refuge  after  the  recent 
massacres,  and  the  attempt  to  subjugate 
which  region  cost  Ibrahim  I'asha  15,000  of 
his  best  troops.  Turning  fi'om  this  inaccessi- 
ble country,  and  proceeding  westwards  for 
some  fifty  miles,  we  come  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jordan,  and  the  towns  of 
Hasbeiya  and  Rasheiya  (which  sutfered  so 
dreadfully  in  the  massacres),  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ilermon.  Journeying  down  the  Jor- 
dan we  enter  Galilee,  pass  Nablons,  with  its 
lawless  and  ultra-fanatical  population,  and 
thence  onwards  to  Jerusalem,  beyond  which 
point  a  bare  and  rocky  wilderness  extends 
round  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arabian  Desert. 

In  thus  coasting  along  the  western,  and 
journev'ing  down  the  eastern  side  of  Syria, 
wo  come  upon  almost  every  town  or  village 
of  note  in  that  oft-desolated  country.  The 
plain  of  the  Bckaa, — the  'hollow  Syria'  of 
the  Greeks, —  lying  between  the  parallel 
chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  watered 
by  the  Loontes,  at  whose  source  stand  the 
grand  ruins  of  Baalbek,  and  with  the  thriving 
Maronite  town  of  Zahle  looking  down  upon 
it  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  that  once  goodly  Syrian 
land,  where,  to  the  desolation  of  centuries, 
have  lately  been  added  fresh  massacres  and 
devastation. 


The  massacres  of  1860  excited  a  lively 
feeling  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe  in 
(avour  of  the  misgoverned  population  of 
Syria.  It  were  unjust,  indeed,  to  charge  upon 
the  Government  of  the  Turks  the  existing 
desolation.  It  was  in  the  ruthless  wars 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Seljookian  and  Ottoman  power, 
that  the  dismal  ruin  was  effected.  The  fault 
of  the  recent  administration  of  the  Ottomans 
in  Syria  has  been  rather  of  a  negative  than 
of  a  positive  kind.  The  Turkish  power  is 
dying,  and  it  has  hardly  strength  left  to  bene- 
fit Syria  if  it  w-ould.  It  has  given  no  help 
to  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  has  lent  no  hand  to  lift  Syria  out  of 
the  fallen  state  in  which  that  fine  country 
has  lain  for  centuries.  But  Syria  has  still  a 
future,  and  it  will  not  be  an  ignoble  one. 
We  speak  with  the  confidence  of  a  well- 
founded  conviction  when  we  say  this.  As 
surely  as  the  world  moves  and  civilisation 
spreads,  the  energies  and  wealth  of  Europe 
will  be  drawn  into  the  region  of  the  Levant. 
The  Syrian  peninsula,  which  used  to  be  the 
highway  of  commerce  between  East  and 
West,  will  be  so  again.  The  railway  will, 
ere  long,  run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan. 
The  commerce  with  India  and  the  Australian 
world  will  yet  stream  in  part  across  Syria, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Levant.  In 
those  days  of  rapid  travelling  and  speedy 
communication,  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
will  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  route 
by  Egypt.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Suodiah,  Bey- 
root,  will  start  into  new  life  ;  and  we  make 
bold  to  fay,  that  ere  the  present  generation 
has  passed  away,  Syria  will  be  rebuilding  her 
ruined  walls,  and  restoring  her  waste  places 
to  cultivation,  and  her  people  to  prosperity. 

Syria  is  too  helpless  to  be  able  to  work 
out  her  own  regeneration  ;  but  the  wants  of 
others  will  accomplish  what  she  could  not 
accomplish  for  herself.  England  must  have 
a  short  and  safe  route  to  the  East.  British 
India  was  never  so  profitable  to  us  as  now. 
It  has  grown  from  a  province  to  a  vast 
empire,  presenting  a  noble  outlet  and  rich 
employment  for  our  youth,  offering  an  ever- 
expanding  market  for  o>ir  trade,  and  a  region 
in  which  cotton  may  be  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent to  supply  our  staple  manufacture,  and 
constituting  a  mighty  lever,  by  which,  both 
commercially  and  politically,  we  can  act  upon 
the  other  countries  of  the  East.  But  what- 
ever is  most  precious,  is  held  by  the  most 
precarious  tenure.  No  one,  we  presume,  is 
so  sanguine  as  to  think  the  revolt  of  the  Se- 
poys is  the  last  great  peril  to  whiidi  our 
Indian  empire  is  exposed.  In  proportion  as 
the  ri'sources  of  the  country  are  developed, 
and  as  intercommunication  increases,  a  spirit 
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of  homogeneity  will  grow  up  amongst  tlie 
native  population,  supplanting  tlje  present 
diversities,  and  exciting  efforts  of  an  ever- 
widening  nationalitv  to  throw  off  the  alien 
British  element  in  the  administration.  Rus- 
sia, too,  is  approaching  to- menace  and  disturb 
our  rule  from  without.  And  although  neither 
of  these  dangers  is  very  pressing,  they  cer- 
tainly lend  additional  force  to  the  commercial 
considerations  which  compel  us  to  improve 
and  facilitate  our  communications  with  the 
East,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern  question 
is  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  a  magnificent  project, 
but  it  is  one  rather  for  posterity  than  for  our 
own  times.  Were  it  successfully  executed, 
we  should  have  an  open  canal  uniting  the  In- 
dian seas  with  the  Mediterranean — an  Egyp- 
tian Bosphorus,  througli  which  vessels  of 
2500  tons  could  pass  fully  laden,  and  so  sail 
right  on  without  obstruction  from  London  to 
Calcutta.  But  the  scheme  is  too  liazardous 
and  too  costly  to  be  other  than  a  failure  at 
the  present  time.  And  the  only  immediate 
effects  of  the  operations  for  its  construction 
are,  to  fill  Egypt  witli  Frenchmen,  and  to  give 
them  a  great  influence  over  the  native  popu- 
lation— to  raise  a  strong  entrenchment  (a 
rampart  and  broad  wet  ditch)  all  along  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria — and 
to  involve  the  Viceroy  in  obligations  to 
France,  from  which  he  will  not  easily  ex- 
tricate himself.  Even  if  the  project  were 
more  practicable  in  its  nature,  and  less  suspi- 
cious in  its  origin,  it  would  not  be  a  project 
for  British  enterprise.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  two  strings  to  one's  bow.  There  is  al- 
ready a  good  route  to  the  East  through 
Egypt ;  and  instead  of  spending  or  wasting 
money  on  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would  be  im- 
measurably better  for  England  that  another 
and  shorter  route  to  the  same  goal  were  con- 
structed through  Syria.  Such  a  route  could 
be  constructed  for  a  fourth  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  it  is  shorter  ;  and  its 
political  advantages  also  would  be  on  the  side 
of  this  country.  It  would  not  only  give  us  a 
double  route  to  our  Eastern  possessions,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  evil  consequences  of  any 
outburst  of  Gallic  conquest  towards  Egypt — 
an  outburst  which  might  be  favoured  by  Rus- 
sia (just  as  she  offered  us  Candia  to  obtain 
our  co-operation  in  185.3) — but  it  would  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  British. influence  in 
one  of  the  most  important  strategical  points 
of  the  globe. 

The  British  Government  has  long  had  its 
eye  fixed  on  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
likely  to  furnish  a  good  route  to  our  Indian 
possessions.  Of  the  navigability  of  the  Eu- 
piirates  in  ancient  times,  and  in  comparative- 


ly modern  times,  there  exists  ample  proof; 
and  Colonel  Chesney,  when  sent  out  by  the 
British  Government  in  1830,  after  careful  ex- 
plorations, reported  that  it  was  practicable  to 
repair  the  old  route.  His  opinion  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  explorers.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  Captains  Charlewood 
and  Campbell,  the  former  of  whom  expresses 
his  conviction,  '  that  there  are  no  obstacles 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  from  Jaber 
(the  point  nearest  to  the  Mediterranean)  to 
the  I'ersian  Gulf,  throughout  the  entire  year.' 
The  latter  says,  '  Of  the  practicability  of  the 
line  there  is  no  doubt.  The  boats  now  on 
the  Indus  were  the  ones  I  worked  up  the  Eu- 
phrates in  1840.  The  fact  that  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  always  finds  a  vent,  without 
anything  like  the  peril  of  the  Iron  Gates  of 
the  Danube,  sliows  that  there  is  no  really  se- 
rious or  insurmountable  obstruction  to  be 
overcome.'  He  adds,  '  Where  is  there  now 
difficulty  in  obtaining  boats  to  run  a  speed  of 
twelve  to  thirteen  knots,  and  drawing  not 
more  than  two  feet  of  water?  Such  boats 
are  to  be  seen  every  day  on  the  Thames,  and 
with  these  the  Eupliratcs  can  be  navigated 
from  end  to  end.'  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.Laird, 
the  shipbuilder,  undertook  to  furnish  steam- 
ers to  navigate  the  Euphrates,  drawing  only 
two  feet  of  water,  capable  of  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  and 
at  a  s])eed,  when  loaded,  of  twelve  knots  an 
hour. 

Six  years  ago,  the  project  of  developing  an 
overland  route  to  the  East  through  Syria  was 
completed,  by  a  minute  survey  of  the  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  established  the  fact  that  a 
railway  could  be  easily  constructed  between 
the  two  points.  An  excellent  harbour  was 
found  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bay  of  An- 
tioch,  from  which  port  the  railway  was  to  run 
by  Antioch  and  Aleppo  to  Jaber  Castle  on 
Euphrates.  The  expense  of  constructing 
the  harbour,  which  was  estimated  at  from 
L.250,000  to  L.300,000,  was  to  be  borne  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  which  likewise  en- 
gaged to  carry  out  the  works,  \mder  the 
direction  of  English  engineers,  simultaneously 
with  those  of  the  railway.  The  total  cost  of 
the  line  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu- 
phrates was  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than 
a  million  and  a  Iialf  sterling.  A  line  of  tele- 
graph w'as  to  accompany  the  railway,  extend- 
ing also  down  to  Kurnah,  at  the  month  of 
the  Euphrates,  from  whence  the  submarine 
cable  was  to  traverse  the  shallows  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea  to  Kurrachee,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Political  difficulties  have  hitherto  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  this  project,  b\it  its  ulti- 
mate realization  is  certain.     Evervthing  had 
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been  an-aiigcd  with  tlic  Tiirkisli  Goveniiiiciit 
— even  a  "firman,  we  believe,  bad  been  ob- 
tained by  the  English  company — when  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  France  caused  the 
Porte  to  witlidmw,  or  at  least  suspend,  its 
sanction  to  the  construction  of  the  works. 
The  French  Goverumetit  foresaw  that  this 
project,  if  jfroceeded  witli,  would  be  fatal  to 
their  pet  scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal  ;  they 
also  saw  that  it  would  give  Euivland  as  formi- 
dable a  position  in  Syria  as  the  Suez  Canal 
was  expected  to  give  to  France  in  Egypt. 
There  may  be  war  in  the  East  before  the 
project  can  be  resumed,  but  war  will  only 
prove  more  forcibly  the  necessity  for  such  a 
route.  At  present,  all  the  merchandise  of 
Europe  which  penetrates  into  Central  Asia  is 
conveyed  along  the  wretched  caravan  road 
which  starts  from  Trebizonde,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and,  after  winding  by  Erzeroum  through 
the  mountains  of  Armeina,  enters  the  north- 
western angle  of  Persia  at  Tabreez.  We  need 
not  speak  of  the  superior  advantage  of  a  route 
through  Syria.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Eu- 
phrates valley  route  were  opene'd,  merchan- 
dise from  the  Mediterranean  could  bo  con- 
veyed into  the  heart  of  Ptjrsia  in  the  time 
that  it  now  takes  to  convey  it  to  Trebizonde. 
What  we  desire  specially  to  call  attention  to 
is  this, — that  the  caravan  road  from  Trebi- 
zonde to  Persia  passes  close  to  the  frontiers  of 
Russia ;  so  that  the  least  extension  south- 
wards would  give  her  the  command  of  this 
highway  to  Central  Asia.  The  commercial 
consequences  to  this  country  of  such  an  event 
would  be  very  serious.  The  recent  history 
of  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  shows  that, 
wherever  Russia  enters  as  master,  there  she 
erects  tariffs  prohibitory  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise, permitting  the  consumption  of  no  goods 
but  her  own.  Besides  the  money  value  of 
such  api  arrangement,  she  knows  that,  where 
commerce  goes,  influence  follows.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  Russia  has  long  striven, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  possess  her- 
self of  the  trade  with  Central  Asia ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  slie  gets 
the  command  of  the  caravan  road  by  Ta- 
breez (which  will  certainly  be  very  soon),  her 
first  step  will  be  to  raise  obstacles  to  the  tran- 
sit of  European  merchandise,  and  especially 
to  that  of  her  great  rival  in  the  East,  England. 
Egypt  is  by  no  means  suited  for  the  Euro- 
pean constitution,  but  the  clinnite  of  Syria  is 
almost  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired.  The 
sea-breezes  temper  the  heat  of  the  seaport 
towns,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  monntains  ena- 
bles any  European  iidiabitant  of  Beyroot  or 
Tripoli  to  obtain  not  merely  a  change  of  air, 
bv.t  of  climate,  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  you  may  find 
perpetual  spring.     Of  the  amenities  and  uti- 


litarian attractions  of  Syria  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Wortabet,  a  native  Syrian  educat- 
ed in  this  country,  and  who,  if  somewdiat 
enthusiastic  in  his  anticipations,  may  be  fully 
trusted  in  his  statement  of  facts,  thus  wiites  : 

'The  climate  is  good;  and,  unless  in  the 
niarsljy  lands  of  Alesandretta,  or-the  hot  plains 
of  the  interior,  no  diseases  of  any  parlieular  kind 
prevail.  Moimt  Lebanon  is  exceedingly  liealiliy. 
Are  you  in  searc!i  of  a  cool  and  Viracin;^  atmo- 
sphere ?  Behold  it  in  Lebanon.  Everywhere  is 
romantic  ;jrandeur  iuid  wild  beauty,  sweet  glens 
and  frnrLjlini:  streams — vineyards,  and  groves  of 
mulberrv,  ti;x,  and  pine  trees;  .  .  .  and  beyond, 

the  billows  of  the  rolling  Mediterranean 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Lebanon 
will  be  ilie  fjtshionahle  watering-|jlace  between 
India  and  England.  Here,  on  this  niomit,  friends 
long  si/parated  will  yet  meet ;  the  mother  will 
clasp  lo  her  bosom  her  long  absent  boy  ;  snd 
here  the  civilian  and  soldier  brothers  may  greet 
each  other  after  a  Ions  se[>aration.' — (Vol  i.,  pp. 
13-l-(i.) 

Again  : — 

'  The  best  mutton  or  beef  is  sold  for  about  3J. 
a  pound.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  abundant : 
for  a  penny  or  two  you  can  purchase  more  than 
you  require  for  a  day  (supposing  you  don't  grow 
your  own  stock).  For  another  jienny  or  two 
you  can  have  an  ample  quantity  of  tresli  milk 
every  day.  Fowls  are  sold  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  a  pair;  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are 
proportioHMtely  cheap.  The  only  uncomfortable 
tiling  about  Mount  Lebanon  at  present,  is  its 
poor  houses ;  this,  however,  is  not  without  it" 
remedy,  as  h-re  are  plenty  of  masons  who  will 
.soon  pnt  one  in  order  for  jou,  or  l)uild  yon  a 
new  one  on  short  notice. 

'  Tlie  sportsman  requires  no  license  liere;  and 
I  assure  him  that  game  is  not  very  scarce  on 
this  mountain.  Herds  of  deer  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  many  a  wild  bonr  revels  in  the 
thickets,  forests,  and'inarshes.'— (Vol.  i.,  p.  133.) 
'  Pigeons  and  piirtridges  were  beyond  number.' 
—(Vol.  i.,  p.  2.3-1:.) 

Silk  and  wim?  are  at  present  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  the  Lebanon.  It  is  singular  to  find 
the  peaceful  production  of  the  silkworm 
among  the  chief  employment  of  a  people  of 
warriors ;  but  silk  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  chief  resource  of  the  Syrian  moun- 
taineer. For  pro'uably  a  thousand  years,  the 
silk  of  Lebanon  has  been  known  in  the  East- 
ern markets  for  its  rich  yellow,  and  for  the 
fineness  of  its  thread.  Of  late  years,  silk- 
factories  have  been  established  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  both  by  Englishmen  and  French- 
men ;  and  this  introduction  of  European  ca- 
pital and  enterprise,  so  beneficial  to  the  native 
peasantiy,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  As 
Beyroot  is  the  chic'f  port  of  Syria,  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  that  these 
factories  are  established.  Describing  a  ride 
up  to  the  heights  above  Beyroot,  Mr.  Worta- 
bet says: — 
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'  The  road  is  an  ascent  between  gardens  of 
mnlberry  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  na- 
tives feed  th^ir  si]]<wornos.  .  .  .  It  is  both  pleas- 
iug  and  interesting  to  hear  tlie  people  of  a  snin- 
mer's  evening  slug  at  their  helaU,  wheregtliey 
iiiiiner?e  the  cocoons  in  iiot  water,  and  where 
tl^e  smooth  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel — in 
other  Vv-ord>^,  where  the  raw  silk  is  manufactured. 
There  are  in  my  of  these  helaUs  in  the  gardens 
about  Beyruor,  and  the  traveller  will  he  interest- 
ed in  visiting  one  of  them,  as  also  a  silkworm 
house.  They  are  to  be  met  with  plenteously 
(luring  Ihe  season,  which  is  S|)ring.  The  natives 
formerly  sent  tlieir  raw  silk  to  be  reeled  in  Eu- 
rope, but  tliey  have  awakened  to  the  advantage 
of  reeling  it  for  themselves;  and  hence  tlie  tra- 
veller will  now  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyroot, 
as  also  in  Mount  Lehanon  and  other  parts  of 
Syria,  silk-factories  for  the  purpose.' — (Vol.  i., 
pp.  G8-9.) 

The  vineyards  of  the  Lebanon  are  remark- 
ably luxuriant.  The  grapes  form  an  import- 
ant portion  of  the  paasant's  food,  and  they 
yield  good,  in  some  instances  e.^celleut  wine. 
Mr.  Wortabet's  favourable  account  of  them 
is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other 
travellers.     He  .says  : — 

'  The  vineyards,  which  rise  in  terraces  one 
above  another  till  they  reach  nearly  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Lebanon,  abound  in  tlie  most  luscious 
grapes  imaginable,  of  which  there  are  difl'ereiit 
kinds:  one,  called  the  walnut,  takes  its  name 
from  its  size,  being  as  large  as  that  fruit;  ano- 
ther is  the  long  grape  ;  and  another  is  small  and 
rounil ;  besides  other  kinds,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention.  The  Engli-h  hot-house  grape, 
good  as  it  is,  does  not  bear  comparison  with  our 
Syrian  grapes.  The  (juaiitity  grown  is  enormous. 
Did  the  Syrian  know  liuw  to  make  wine,  Syria 
Would  soon  become  the  wine-mart  of  the  world. 
"What  are  not  used  as  grapes,  the  natives  dry 
into  raisins;  and  the  process  is  this:  The  grapes 
are  gathered  in  September,  washed  in  a  compo- 
sition of  lye,  water,  and  oil;  after  which  they 
are  s()read  out  on  a  mat  to  ilry,  and  there  they 
remain  for  ab mt  a  fortinght  in  the  open  sun, 
sprinkled  once  or  twica  every  few  days  with 
this  composition.  They  are  then  gathered  and 
put  into  sacks  of  haircloth,  and  sold  as  raisins. 
S)me  grapes  are  made  into  a  sort  of  treacle, 
called  d-ihs,  whilst  the  refuse  thereof  is  made 
into  wine  ami  arrak.  .  There  is  oidy  one  kind  of 
wine  manulMctured  in  this  country,  known  by 
the  name  of  Lebanon  wine,  or  vin  d'oro.  It  is 
a  light  kind,  and,  although  the  contrary  has 
been  alleged,  is  intoxicating.  A  kind  of  spirit, 
called  arrak,  is  hkewise  manufactured'  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
visits  of  ceremony  and  on  festivals;  on  which 
occasions  it  is  handed  round  in  small  finjars  or 
wine-cups.  In  its  manufacture  ornise-se"d  is 
used.  .  .  .  The  Syrians  are  by  no  means  [lartial 
to  liquors  of  any  kind  ;  and  drunkenness  hither- 
to has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  country.' 
{Vol.  i.,  pp.  130-2.) 

The  favourable  climate  ami  excellent  natu- 
ral resources  of  Syria  mav  recommend  it  to 


tourists,  or  to  a  few  adventurous  settlers  ;  but 
they  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  regene- 
rating the  countrj-,  were  not  these  favourable 
facts  accompanied  by  considerations  of  far 
more  [lowerful  influence.  It  is  her  geoo-ra- 
phical  position  that  will  do  everythino-  for 
Syria.  For  twelve  centuries  it  has  wrought 
her  woe,  by  attracting  to  her  pjains  all  the 
warring  armies  of  the  East,— and  we  do  not 
say  that  her  trouble  from  this  cause  is  wholly 
over;  but  henceforth  her  fate  will  be  re"- 
versed,  and  she  will  be  repaid  for  her  past 
sufferings  by  the  great  advantages  which  her  . 
geogra|diical  position  will  in  these  altered 
times  secure  for  her.  Railways  and  steam 
navigation  are  so  diminishing  distances,  that 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  corning  together. 
And  the  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  lied  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf^the  um- 
h'dicHS  terrce,  the  very  centre  of  the  Old 
World,  and  approachable  on  three  .sides  by 
sea — will  bo  the  great  place  of  meeting,  the 
entrepot  of  nations.  It  will  be  the  grand 
'  portage'  of  the  world — as  far  surpassing  in 
importance  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  as  the 
Old  World  transcends  iu  bulk  and  population 
the  New.  We  shall  tiien  see  the  resurrection 
of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  now  desert  valley- 
hind  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  seat  of 
the  old  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
will  again  become  the  home  of  a  flourishing 
civilisation. 

The  region  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  as 
history  well  establishes,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  world;  and  its  re- 
storation to  fertility  would  be  an  immediate 
benefit  to  the  world  at  large.  AVhat  is  the 
great  commercial  phenomenon  of  the  age  in 
the  countries  of  Europe,  but  that  consump- 
tion is  outstripping  production,  and  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  cannot  be  had  iu  suffi- 
cient abundance  for  our  wants  ?  We  can 
augment  i-apidly  and  to  any  extent  tlTe  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  calico,  grinding 
corn,  or  crushing  sugar  ;  but  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  day  i.s,  where  to  get  the  raw 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity  ?  Chambers 
of  commerce  talk  of  invading  the  wastes  of 
Central  Africa,  to  find  a  new  cotton  rejvion  ; 
and  as  for  corn,  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
has  already  ceased  to  be  self-supporting.  But 
for  Egypt,  Knssia,  and  the  back-setlieracnts 
of  North  America,  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Europe  could  not  exist,  and 
civilisation  would  bo  starved  out  at  its 
centres.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  gradual  drafting  of  men 
from  agriculture  to  other  kinds  of  work, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  old  countries,  it 
appears  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is 
becoming  less  and  less  able  to  furnish  food 
for  its  population,  ;ind   accordingly  must  call 
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new  regions  into  cultivation  to  proiluce  tlie 
requisite  supplies.  Mesopotamia  will  be  the 
first  of  those  rerrions.  Although  now  a 
desert,  anciently  two  of  the  world's  greatest 
capitals  stood  on  its  plains,  containing  and 
surrounded  b}'  probably  as  dense  a  popida- 
tion  as  any  country  has  since  witnessed.  The 
entire  soil  is  alluvial,  and  of  the  richest  kind, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  har<lly 
a  stone  to  be  found  on  its  surface.  It  has 
lain  fallow  for  centuries  ;  indeed,  a  great  part, 
renewed  or  coated  over  by  the  deposits  of  the 
yearly  inundations,  has  never  yet  been  under 
cultivation.  It  only  needs  a  regime  of  order 
and  enterprise  to  become  again  what  it  was 
of  yore — a  garden.  We  see  what  marvels 
irrigation  can  work  in  the  plains  of  India; 
but  not  even  in  the  most  favoured  Doab  of 
GUI'  Eastern  empire  is  the  construction  of 
canals  so  easy  by  lialf,  or  the  production  so 
abundant,  as  would  be  the  case  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. So  near  to  each  other  are  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  that  at 
Bagdad,  250  miles  above  their  confluence, 
tliey  are  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
separate;  and  the  intervening  ground,  flat, 
loamy,  and  unencumbered  by  stone  or  rock, 
might,  in  the  cheapest  and  easiest  manner, 
be  intersected  by  irrigating  canals  and  rills. 
In  ancient  times,  the  greatest  attention  was 
devoteil  to  these  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. '  A  system  of  navigable  canals, 
that  may  excite  the  admiration  of  even  the 
modern  engineer,'  says  Mr.  Layard.  '  con- 
necttjd  together  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;' 
and  there  still  exist  the  remains  of  many  fine 
lines  of  canal,  which  might  again  be  ren- 
dered available.  As  the  country  is  now,  so 
was  it  at  first.  It  was  the  art  and  industry 
of  man  that  converted  the  desert  plain  into 
a  garden,  by  leading  over  its  bare  baked  soil 
the  fertilizing  waters  of  tlie  rivers.  This 
was  done  in  barbarous  times,  when  the  world 
was  three  thousand  years  younger  than  it  is 
now.  We  may  be  confident  that  the  present 
century  will  witness  the  revival  of  the  old 
land  by  the  same  means, — with  the  addition 
of  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  rivers,  whose 
banks  \v\\\  also  .shake  under  the  rush  of  the 
steam,  cars,  and  be  surmounted  by  the  airy 
lines  of  the  telegraph. 

It  is  strange  to  feel  one's  self  standing  on 
the  eve  of  events  which  will  mark  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  strange 
to  see  the  stream  of  progress,  after  filling 
Europe,  reversing  its  course,  and  pouring  back 
to  refill  the  fountains  from  which  it  originally 
flowed.  It  is  strikino;  to  see  the  seat  of  lonn- 
dead  empires  about  to  start  into  new  life  ; 
commerce  to  return  to  its  old  channels,  popula- 
tion to  its  old  seats.  Somewhat  humiliatinGr, 
too,  to  reflect  that  these  great  changes  must 


be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  downfall 
of  a  race  that  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  its 
day.  Before  the  commingled  influence  of 
arms  and  commerce,  the  Turk  will  lose  his 
supremacy  in  Syria,  and  the  country  will 
gradually  regain  its  old  religion.  The  cradle 
of  Christianity  will  again  become  its  home. 
The  churches  in  Asia  will  again  lift  up  their 
heads.  Syria  will  be  made  prosperous,  and 
will  become  Christian.  When  changes  so 
great  may  already  be  regarded  as  certain  and 
not  remote,  may  we  not  venture  upon  another 
anticipation,  and  think  hopefully  of  a  scattered 
people  as  well  as  of  a  fallen  country  ? 

We  live  in  an  aire  of  marvels,  when  the 
ordinary  march  of  aftairs  is  ever  and  anon  in- 
terrupted by  the  occurrence  of  events  for 
which  we  seek  in  vain  a  parallel  in  the  past. 
The  sublime  Providence  which  rulesiill,  is  at 
present  conducting  the  grand  drama  m  human 
affairs  by  a  series  of  surprises.  We,  the  actors 
in  that  drama,  the  creatures  and  agents  of 
that  Providence,  are  called  to  assist  in  start- 
ling and  momentous  denouement.s,  which,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  our  blind  and  feeble  action 
has  been  preparing.  The  analogy  between 
the  life  of  nations  and  of  the  individual  man 
long  ago  arrested  the  attention  of  philosophic 
historians  ;  but  the  events  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  compelling  us  to  extend  that  analogy, 
are  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  a  truth  un- 
dreamt of  before.  The  impetuous  action  and 
imaginative  beliefs  of  youth — the  regulated 
power  and  critical  judgment  of  maidiood— 
the  calm  indifference  and  epicurean  positivism 
of  old  aare — these  have  been  reco"nised  as 
characteristic  of  the  growth  of  nations.  But 
now  a  novel  spectacle,  suggestive  of  a  new 
analogy,  isbrcakin;r  upon  us.  Nations  which 
have  been  dead  for  generations  or  centuries 
are  bursting  their  cerements  and  rising  from 
the  tomb.  Henceforth  we  must  revise  our 
opinions,  and  write  '  Resurgam'  upon  the 
grave  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individual 
men. 

A  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  sprang  into  existence, 
emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  Since  then,  Europe  has  beheld  many 
changes.  Kingdoms  have  changed  their 
limits,  as  new  powers  appeared  or  old  ones 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  The  royalty  of 
Greece  and  Italy  fell  long  ago,  sinking  tVoni 
decre])itude  into  death.  Poland,  too,  politi- 
cally rotten  before  it  was  ripe,  totally  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  Europe.  And  never 
yet  had  a  dead  nation  been  known  to  come 
to  life  again.  A  Tartar  liorde  had  conquered 
and  ruled  Russia  in  her  infancy,  and  jiassed 
away.  A  wave  of  Moorish  invaders,  in  like 
manner,had  passed  over  youthful  Spain,  which 


never  ceased  strui: 


until  she  ao'ain  be- 
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came  free.  But  the  resurrection  of  long-dead 
nations  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
historians.  That  new  truth  was  reserved  for 
the  present  generation.  The  nioveineut  be- 
gan in  the  very  nation  which  had  been  longest, 
and  which  seemed  most  hopelo^ssly  dead. 
Forty  years  ago,  Greece,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  living  Greece  for  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
suddenly  moved  with  new  life — so  suddenly 
• — that  the  poet  whose  noblest  verses  had  be- 
wailed her  utter  decay,  himself  assisted  in  the 
struggle  which  emancipated  her  from  the 
tomb.  Thirty  7ears  afterwards,  Italy,  which 
had  only  retained  her  name  in  Europe  as  a 
'  geographical  expression,'  moved  next,  and 
marked  her  first  wild  impulse  by  uprearing  a 
new  Ixoman  Republic,  when  behind  the  sword 
of  Gaiibaldi  the  national  Hag  was  unfurled 
from  tht^yCapitol.  If  the  resurrection  of  Italy 
has  been  more  protracted  than  that  of  Greece, 
the  issue  is  more  complete.  From  the  Alps 
to  Palermo  the  Italians  are  now  a  united 
nation,  and  the  empty  '  geographical  expres- 
sion' has  been  converted  into  a  formally  re- 
cognised kingdom  of  Italy.  Even  Poland, 
the  last  fallen,  and  the  least  glorious  of  the 
three  extinct  royalties  of  Europe,  is  now  agi- 
tated with  the  throes  of  retuining  life. 

If  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  era  of 
Reformation — a  time  when  Europe  revised 
her  beliefs  and  opinions, — the  present  century 
may  be  called  the  epoch  of  Resurrection, 
when  Providence  is  restoring  to  their  places 
the  lost  nationalities  of  the  world.  At  such 
a  time  wc  may  well  call  attention  to  a  king- 
dom vanished,  a  people  scattered,  but  a  na- 
tionality that  has  never  boon  lost.  When  we 
discuss  with  deep  interest  the  nationality  of 
Italy,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland,  or  even  of  the 
Ilolsteiners  and  lonians, — when  we  boast  or 
admit  that  all  these  have  a  future  before  them, 
and  that  their  restoration  to  a  free  national 
existence  will  have  an  important  effect,  and 
be  a  material  gain  to  any  Power  which  may 
aid  theui — are  we  not  too  forgetful  that  there 
is  another  nationality,  far  older  and  more 
memorable  than  anj-  of  these,  which  mav 
yet  take  its  place  again  in  the  world  as  well 
as  they  I 

We  are  simply  politicians,  anil  we  regard 
things  purely  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
And  looking  in  this  practical  fashion  at  the 
course  of  events  and  the  moving  .spirit  of  the 
times,  two  thoughts  strike  us.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  a 
thing  so  strange  as  to  be  most  improbable,  if, 
when  every  nationality  is  moving,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  replacing  itself  in  power,  the  most 
reruaikable  and  indomitable  nationality  of  all 
should  be  exempt  from  the  im|iulse  or  denied 
the  success  ;  all  the  more,  seeing  that  its  old 
ground  is  hardly  even  occupied  by   a  rival. 


The  second  is,  that  if  there  be  one  country  in 
the  world  which  is  certain  within  a  few  years 
to  be  regenerated  and  raised  anew  into  im- 
portance, it  is  the  region  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Levant.  Let  the  reader  re- 
flect— if,  indeed,  reflection  be  needful, — and 
while  owning  the  justice  of  these  two  simple 
thoughts,  he  will  not  fiiil  to  recognise  also 
their  significance. 

The  Jews  are  the  very  type  of  persistent 
nationality.  At  the  very  outset  of  their  ca- 
reer they  gave  proof  of  this  characteristic. 
Possessed  of  no  country,  subjects  of  an  alien 
government,  or  immersed  and  enclosed  amidst 
a  population  more  numerous  and  more  civil- 
ised than  themselves,  it  might  have  been 
deemed  certain  that  their  nationality  would 
becouTc  merged  in  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
preposterous  that  they  should  ever,  by  a  dar- 
ing exodus  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  con- 
stitute themselves  elsewhere  an  independent 
nation.  But  they  falsified  the  expectation  : 
and  so  it  has  been  with  them  from  that  hour 
to  this.  For  ever  menaced  with  extinction, 
they  show  themselves  immortal.  Persecuted, 
exiled,  proscribed,  they  have  lived  through  all 
oppression — they  have  lived  down  almost  all 
opposition.  Oldest  of  the  nationalities,  that 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  rising  Pyramids, 
that  flourished  in  royalty  on  the  hills  of  Judea 
before  Rome  was  built,  and  when  Greece  was 
still  but  lisping  the  language  which  her  sons 
were  to  make  immortal,  we  find  it  alive 
amongst  us  at  the  present  day,  ennobled  by 
merchant-princes  of  fabulous  wealth,  who^like 
sovereigns,  hold  the  strings  of  peace  and  war, 
and  supplying  to  Europe  statesmen,  orators, 
financiers,  second  to  none  ;  while  the  busy 
race  penetrate  to  all  lands,  prosper  under  all 
governments,  and  affect  the  currents  of  trade 
and  political  power  to  a  degree  unequalled 
by  any  people  of  similar  numbers  in  the 
world. 

Theirs,  too,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  oldest 
existing  religion  in  the  world  ;  and  that  reli- 
gion attracts  them  for  ever  to  their  ancient 
land.  To  them,  above,  all  other  nations, 
Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city  ;  aTid  Palestine  seems 
still  theirs  de  jure — a  land  which  God  gave 
to  their  forefathers.  That  laud  still  exists, 
now  wanting  masters,  almost  wanting  popula- 
tion. No  strong  power  is  there  to  exclude, 
no  dense  population  has  supplanted,  the  an- 
cient masters  of  the  land.  Palestine  was 
never  so  empty  as  now,  never  so  barren,  never 
so  calling  for  the  help  of  njan.  Arab,  Mon- 
gol, and  Turk  in  succession,  have  desolated 
it ;  and  now,  the  last  of  these,  the  Turk,  is 
sick;  his  rule  is  lost  in  anarchy,  and  the 
robbers  of  Nablous  and  the  Bedouins  of  l>he 
desert  maintain  a  devastating  iiiterrc£;nnm, 
until  some  new  power  appear  on  the  scene. 
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Palestine  is  "  to  let."  Moiitefioro,  it  is  saitl, 
offered  to  take  a  bond  upon  its  revenues  as 
security  for  nione3's  to  be  advanced  to  the 
Porte.  France  aspires  to  seize,  or  at  least 
control  it. 

Is  there  no  otiier  destiny  for  Palestine  but 
to  remain  a  desert,  or  to  become  the  appanage 
of  an  ambitions  foreign  power  ?  Syria,  wo 
have  said,  will  ere  long  be  the  entrepot  be- 
tween East  and  West.  On  the  Euphrates 
and  along  the  coast,  old  cities  will  revive,  and 
new  ones  will  be  built;  the  old  times  will 
come  back  on  a  scale  of  greater  vastness  and 
grandeur,  and,  bridging  the  level  deserts,  the 
steam-car  will  run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan. 
Syria,  then,  will  be  a  place  of  trade — pre- 
eminently. And  who  are  pre-eminentlv  tlie 
traders  of  the  world  ?  Will  there,  when  the 
coming  change  has  taken  place,  be  any  more 
congenial  field  for  the  energies  of  the  Jew? 
The  country  wants  capital  and  population. 
The  Jew  can  give  it  both.  And  has  not 
England  a  special  interest  in  promoting  such 
a  restoration  ?  Russia  covets  Syria,  and  de- 
sires to  have  a  Greek  patriarch  supreme  at 
Jerusalem.  France,  whether  under  Bona- 
parte or  Bourbon,  aspires  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Palestine,  with  a  Latin  bishop,  or  the  Pope 
himself — or  rather,  a  Pope — installed  on 
Mount  Zion.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  England 
if  either  of  her  great  rivals  got  hold  of  Syria. 
Her  empire,  reaching  from  Canada  in  the 
west  to  Calcutta  and  Australia  in  the  southern 
cast,  would  be  cut  in  two.  England  does  not 
covet  any  new  territories,  but  she  must  see 
that  they  do  not  got  into  the  hands  of  rival 
powers.  She  must  preserve  Syria  to  herself 
through  the  Syrians.  Does  not  policj',  then, 
if  that  were  all — e.xhort  England  to  foster  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews,  and  aid  them,  as  op- 
portunity uni}'  offer,  to  return  as  a  leavening 
power  to  their  old  country  ?  Rome  persecutes 
the  Jews.  Nowhere  does  oppression  and  con- 
tempt attend  the  Jews  so  much  as  in  Rome 
itself,  in  the  despised  Ghetto  quarter  of  the 
Eternal  Cit\'.  Russia,  too,  in  lier  Greek  or- 
thodoxy, contemns  the  Jew.  But  in  England 
he  is  untVowned  on  by  the  Church,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  fullest  rights  of  the  citizen. 
England  also  is  the  great  trading  and  maritime 
power  of  the  world.  To  England,  then,  na- 
turally belongs  the  role  of  favouring  the  set- 
tlement of  Jews  in  Syria.  And  do  not  the 
dictates  of  policy  exhort  her  to  the  same 
course  ?  The  nationality  of  the  Jews  exists  ; 
the  spirit  is  there,  and  has  been  for  three 
thousand  ,years ;  but  the  external  form,  the 
crowning  bond  of  union,  is  still  wanting.  A 
nation  must  have  a  country.  And  is  not 
Syria  opening  to  them  ?  They  seized  it  of 
yore,  as  a  wave  of  armed  and  enthusiastic 
warriors :  will  tliev  not  ere  lonnr  return  to  it 


as  pioneers  of  civilisation,  to  reclotlie  the  land 
with  fertility,  and  as  the  busy  agents  of  a 
Commerce  which  will  bring  together  both 
East  and  West  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Levant?  The  old 
land,  the  old  people,  and  commerce  flowing 
again  in  its  old  channels.  We  see  strange 
things  now-a-days  ;  may  not  this  also  be  one 
of  the  notable  sights  of  this  epoch  of  Resur- 
rection ? 


Art.  VIIL — St.  Clement'' s   Eve:    A  Play. 
By  Henry  Taylor.     London,  1862. 

The  Oxford  professor  of  poetry  has  declared, 
with  characteristic  emphasis,  that  that  which 
at  this  moment  Europe  most  desires  in  litera- 
ture, is  criticism.  The  incredulit}'  with  which 
this  bold  assertion  was  received  by  some  of 
liis  own  critics  would  certainly  have  boon 
justified,  if  by  criticism  Mr.  Arnold  had  in- 
tended reviews  of  books.  But  it  is  not,  as 
we  understand  his  dictum,  for  more  nume- 
rous or  more  indulgent,  or  even  far  more  dis- 
criminating judgments  of  ancient  works,  or 
modern,  that  a  foolish  puljlic  is  supposed  to 
hunger.  Criticism,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
implies  the  sedulous  investigation  of  those 
general,  eternal  principles  in  human  nature, 
which,  because  they  are  the  source  and  war- 
rant of  all  literature,  must  furnish  the  ulti- 
mate lules  by  which  literature  is  to  be  judg- 
ed. Unbiassed  by  personal  predilection, 
undisturbed  by  personal .  caprice,  the  endea- 
vour of  the  critical  mind  is,  'in  all  branches 
of  knowledge — theology,  philosophy,  history, 
art,  science — to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it 
really  is.'  In  an  age  so  restless  and  so  full 
of  change,  so  prolific  of  new  systems  and  new 
modes  of  thought,  and  so  heavily  burdened, 
if  also  it  be  enriched,  by  an  immense  inheri- 
tance from  the  ages  that  have  gone  before,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  perplexed  and  wearied 
student  should  seek  first  of  all  from  litera- 
ture, not  fancy,  nor  cleverness,  nor  power, 
but  clearness  of  vision  and  consistency  of 
thought.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Europe  should 
desire  what  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  criticism. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  he  tells,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  general  intellect  of  Europe  for 
now  many  years  has  been  in  this  sense  a  cri- 
tical effort,  happy  indeed  are  the  generations 
to  come,  who  will  be  guided,  inspired,  and- 
mouhled  by  the  manlj'  and  strenuous  litera- 
ture which  this  character  of  intellect  must 
inevitably  produce.  All  the  more  deeply 
must  we  regret,  that  a  writer  who  thinks  so 
nobly   of  the   general   intellect   of  Europe, 
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should  be  coDstraiiied  to  place  the  litciatiirc 
of  England,  in  this  respect,  last  among  the 
three  great  literatures  of  the  world.  Wliether 
English  literature  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment 
more  or  less  eccentric  and  arbitrary — that  is 
to  say,  more  or  less  obedient  to  the  caprice 
of  individual  writers,  and  careless  of  the  truth 
of  things — than  the  literatures  of  France  and 
Germany,  is  a  question  which  we  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  knowledge  enough  to  discuss 
with  Mr.  Arnold.  A  man  must  have  taken 
a  very  wide  survey  of  literature  in  general, 
and  of  other  things  than  literature,  before  he 
is  entitled  to  make  such  an  assertion,  or  to 
contradict  it.  No  one  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  such  a  subject,  who  is  not  enabled 
to  speak  from  a  thorough  familiaritj',  not 
only  with  all  the  great  and  memorable  works 
■which  caeh  of  the  three  literatures  which  he 
brings  into  comparison  has  produced,  but 
also  with  the  peculiar  traditions  and  recollec- 
tions, the  institutions,  manners,  and  customs, 
the  floating  opinions,  the  indefinable  ditfer- 
ences  in  tlie  mode  of  looking  at  life  and  the 
world,  which  form  the  atmosphere  a  nation 
breathes,  and  which  are  tacitly  assumed  in 
the  national  literature,  rather  than  expressed 
with  any  tangible  distinctness.  Great  writers, 
no  doubt,  deal  with  the  passions  that  are 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  address  them- 
selves, therefore,  to  other  countries  and  other 
ages  as  well  as  to  their  own.  But  even  the 
feelings  that  are  most  permanent  and  univer- 
sal, the  poet  must  interpret  to  himself  and 
others  in  his  own  hereditary  language,;  and 
it  is  in  this  interpretation  that  any  arbitiary 
temper  will  show  itself,  if  he  be  really  a  poet 
at  all.  A  work,  of  which  the  central  thought 
deserves  to  be  called  eccentric,  can  hardly  he 
of  suflicient  importance  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion which  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  sug- 
gests. Such  a  work  neither  expresses  nor 
illustrates,  nor  by  any  possibility  can  it  affect 
the  tone  of  the  general  mind.  But  the  cen- 
tral idea  may  be  true  and  obvious  ;  and  yet, 
in  expi-essing  it,  the  manner  of  the  poet  may 
be  fantastic,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
with  which  it  is  combined  and  modified,  may 
be  the  most  incongruous  and  the  most  erra- 
tic. Tlie  source  of  the  inspiration,  in  shoit, 
is  that  which  is  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
language  in  which  the  inner  emotion  of  the 
poet  is  expressed,  is  that  which  in  every  na- 
tion is  peculiar  and  distinct.  And  hence 
arises  the  infinite  delicacy  of  the  task  which 
the  critic  must  undertake,  who  would  com- 
pare foreign  literatures  with  one  another. 
The  eccentricity  or  the  sanity  of  literature 
lies  in  the  degree  of  harmony  and  proportion 
which  exists  between  the  emotion  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  expressed.  But  in  the 
means  of  expressing  an  emotion,  common  in 


itself  to  all  mankind,  we  necessarily  include 
not  only  language,  style,  and  imagery,  but 
also  the  peculiarly  individual  feelings  with 
which  it  must  be  combined,  before  it  can  be- 
come obvious  e,ven  to  the  miv;d  that  is  moved 
by  it.  No  passion  is  absolutely  isolated  in 
the  human  breast.  Love,  for  example,  is  uni- 
versal. But  the  love  of  every  individual  is 
modified  by  a  thousand  influences  of  natural 
and  national  character,  of  education,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  social  habits,  infinitely  complex 
in  their  relations  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  whole  nature  which  they  combine  to 
form.  It  is  in  the  colouring  which  these 
secondary  emotions  give  to  the  primary  that 
the  nationality  of  the  poet  shows  itself  And 
although  there  is  much  in  the  literature  of  a 
foreign  country  which  may  be  enjoyed  very 
thoroughly  by  a  reader  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion, this  is  the  very  point  at  which  the  tact 
and  knowledge  of  most  readers  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  fail  them.  The  labour  of  a  lifetime 
alone  will  make  a  man  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  manners  of  a  foreign  society,  and 
with  the  principles  and  powers  which  move 
it,  to  give  him  the  proper  point  of  view  from 
wdiich  the  more  delicate  operations  of  criti- 
cism are  to  be  conducted.  And  criticism 
has  never  a  more  delicate  task  to  perform, 
than  when  it  judges  of  that  harmony  and 
proportion  of  means  to  ends  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold desiderates  in  the  literature  of  our  day. 
That  which,  to  the  half-informed  stranger, 
seems  most  capricious,  may,  in  reality,  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  men.  We  have  not  far  to  seek 
for  illustrious  examples  of  the  failure  which 
this  inevitable  defect  of  sympathy  must  neces- 
sarily occasion.  If  French  criticisms  of  Shak- 
speare  are  apt  to  be  narrow  and  incompixdien- 
sive,  even  when  the  critic  is  M.  Vdlemaiii  ; 
if  English  anil  German  criticisms  of  Corneille 
and  Racine  are  apt  to  be  one-sided,  even 
when  the  critics  are  Coleridge  and  Lessing, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  mere  knowledge  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  furnish  a  cominon  standard 
for  measuring  the  literatures  of  three  nations, 
and  appropriating  their  true  places  in  the 
class  to  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
And,  therefore,  while  our  own  partial  know- 
ledge does  not  enable  us  to  dispute  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's position,  or  to  discuss  it,  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  accept  it  as  conclusive, 
even  from  a  critic  so  accomplished  as  he. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  com- 
parative question,  wc  fear  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  reads  books  at  all  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  is  just  enough  in  the 
main,  when  ho  says  of  English  contemporary 
literature,  that  it  is  arbiti-ary  and  eccentric. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  no  doubt,  for  the 
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critic  of  poetry  to  say  that,  at  any  particular 
moment,  the  poet  shall  restrain  himself^  and 
yield  no  more  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
his  genius.  But  the  lioundarj'-lino,  which  is 
so  evanescent,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  a  great  imaginative 
writer,  becomes  clear  and  decisive  enough 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  fancies  of  in- 
ferior genius.  When  Shcllev  soars  hio-her 
than  liis  own  sky-lark,  the  intensity  of  his 
passion  may  become  incomprehensible  to  us, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ceases  to  have 
a  true  and  vital  correspondence  with  nature. 
When  Cowley,  to  name  no  smaller  men,  is 
conceited  and  fantastic,  we  have  no  difficnlty 
in  censuring  the  extravagance  of  his  fancy, 
or  the  falseness  of  his  thought.  And  the  fel- 
lows of  Cowley  are  not  numerous  among  the 
poets  of  the  day.  His  wildest  absurdities 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  cultivated  and  vigorous 
intellect,  and  his  wildest  absurdities  are  sane 
and  rational  in  comparison  with  the  incoherent 
brilliance  of  some  of  the  successful  poets  of  the 
hour.  The  causes  of  the  fantastic  affectation 
which  characterizes  these  very  clever  writer?, 
it  would  not  probably  be  difficult,  if  it  were 
worth  our  while,  to  discover.  One  of  them, 
at  all  events,  is  obvious  enough.  The  great 
qualities  of  one  or  two  poets  of  the  si.xteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  one  or  two 
poets  of  the  nineteenth,  seem  to  have  taken 
captive  the  fancy  of  a  not  uncommon  class  of 
persons,  whose  enjoyment  of  beautiful  words 
and  phrases,  and  striking  images,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  general  vigour  of  intellect 
which  they  arc  able  to  bring  to  the  study  of 
poetry.  There  are  several  writers  of  this 
kind,  by  no  means  deficient  in  fancy  and  ta- 
lent, but  destitute  apparently  of  sense  and 
imagination,  who  make  it  their  bnsiness  to 
attend  upon  some  imperial  Shelley  or  Tenny- 
son, after  the  same  fashion  in  which  we  are 
told  that  professional  rhymers  used  to  hang 
about- the  person  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  in 
order  to  catch  every  striking  turn  of  thought 
or  expression  that  fell  from  iiim,  and  work  it 
into  a  copy  of  verses.  It  is  not  only  poetasters 
who  allow  themselves  to  practise  this  pitiable 
trick  :  many  a  writer  very  capable  of  better 
things,  in  prose  or  rhj-me,  has  been  seduced  bv 
the  same  fascination.  Among  the  numerous 
persons  who  are  scantily  gifted  with  poetical 
imagination,  some  are  fatally  endowed  with 
a  very  impressible,  though  not  a  productive 
fancy  ;  and  in  them  the  sensibility  to  mere 
beauty  of  phrase  and  imagery  is  often  so 
keen,  that  neither  in  reading  nor  in  writing 
can  they  afford  themselves  leisure  to  reflect, 
that  even  the  poets  whom  they  admire  and 
imitate  had  other  faculties  besides  fancy,  and 
could  think  as  well  as  feel.  Whether  the 
product  of  such  minds  is  in  verse  or  prose, 


matters  little.  In  either  case  it  is  like  the 
poetry  which  Nero's  rhymers  wrote  for  him, 
— non  iinpetu  et  instinctu,  nee  nno  ore  fiiiens, 
— destitute  alike  of  unity  and  aim 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
strictures  were  meant  to  be  more  extensive  in 
their  application.  Greater  names  than  any  that 
we  have  been  thinking  of,  would  not  proba- 
bly be  absolved  by  his  criticism  from  the 
charge  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable that  absolute  harmony  should  ever 
again  be  the  characteristic  of  literature. 
That  can  spring  only  from  a  correspondence 
between  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  tlie  cai'eer  which 
the  world  affords  them.  Wiienever  a  gene- 
ration shall  arise,  perfectly  healthy  and  liappy 
— perplexed  with  no  vague  fears — worn  with 
no  infinite  yearnings — tempted  to  look 
neither  back  nor  forward  for  happier  condi- 
tions of  life  than  their  own — gifted  with  the 
highest  faculties,  which  there  are  no  external 
hindrances  to  repress — aiming  at  the  noblest 
ends,  but  at  none  which  are  not  attainable — ■ 
when  Ilaudet  and  Werther  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Luther  and  St.  Paul  on  the  other,  shall 
cease  to  influence  the  minds  of  men, — a  per- 
fectly complete  and  harmonious  literature 
may  possibly  be  produced.  In  the  mean-, 
time,  a  true  literature  must  speak  the  mind 
of  the  age  in  which  it  springs  ;  and  we,  in 
England,  may  as  reasonably  hope  for  the 
'  liquid  clearness  of  the  Ionian  sky,'  as  for  the 
'perfect  and  lovely  grandeur'  of  the  Ionian 
poet. 

But  if  this  absolute  completeness  of  beauty 
be  neither  possible  nor  good  for  us,  that  is 
no  reason  wdiy  mannerism,  extravagance,  and 
unreality  should  be  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  our  literature.  They  are  ceitainly 
the  characteristics  of  a  certain  school  of  poe- 
try. And  therefore  it  is  that  we  think  it  the 
bonnden  duty  of  a  critical  journal  not  to  pass, 
without  some  recognition  at  least,  the  latest 
work  of  an  admirable  writer  whose  literary 
life  has  been  a  protest  against  these  very 
vices.  We  have  no  intention  of  examining 
in  detail,  either  '  St.  Clement's  Eve,'  or  any 
of  the  earlier  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor ;  but  we 
are  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  work  which  is  unlikely  to  attain  a 
noisy  popularity,  and  we  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  nraking  one  or  two  general  observ- 
ations on  the  character  of  its  author's 
genius. 

A  striking  distinction  between  Mr.  Tavlor's 
drama  and  modern  poetry  in  general,  is, 
that  its  merit  does  not  consist  in  detached 
beauties,  either  oj  thought  or  expression.  It 
is  a  perfectly  constructed  poem.  Every  part 
has  reference  to  the  whole.     The  idea  of  the 
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poet  is  one  and  the  same  tlirougliout ;  and 
the  beauty,  of  which  tliere  is  no  lack  either 
in  style  oi-  feeling,  is  everywhere  subordinate 
to  the  main  design.  The  misfortune  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  as  far  as  the  poet's  reputa- 
tion is  concerned,  is,  that  the  number  of  his 
admirers  will  certainly  be  smaller  than  if  he 
had  condescended  to  attract,  by  mere  glitter, 
readers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  give  to 
poetry  that  attention  whicli  is  necessary  for 
the  appreciation  of  higlier  qualities.  But 
that  is  an  _evil  for  which  Mr.  Taylor  must 
have  been  prepared  before  he  began  to  write 
'  St.  Clement's  eve.'  He  was  in  the  minority 
■when  he  long  ago  expressed  his  preference 
for  the  intellectual  part  of  poetry  over  its 
mere  'luxuries;'  and  the  poetical  taste 
which  he  adopted,  in  spite  of  Shelley  and 
Byron,  is  not  likel}',  we  suppose,  to  be  shaken 
by  the  success  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Smith. 
When  the  noble  drama  of  'Philip  Van 
Artevelde'  was  published,  Mr.  Taylor  ac- 
companied his  poem  with  a  preface,  contain- 
ing a  kind  of  confession  of  faith  in  matters 
poetical.  A  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
similar  questions  was  contained  in  two  well- 
known  articles  on  Wordsworth,  originally 
published  in  the  Quaricrli/  Review.  These 
essays  expound,  with  great  ability  and  power 
•of  thought,  a  critical  theory  which  places 
poetry  that  is  philosophical  and  reflective  in 
a  much  higher  rank  than  that  wdiich  is  merely 
emotional.  This  is  the  theory  which  the 
writer  has  illustrated  in  his  own  practice. 
Sentiment  without  reason  is  the  poetical  sin 
which  he  seems  to  hold  most  in  abhorrence. 
Images  and  feelings  may  be  very  beautiful 
and  very  moving ;  but  thoughts  and  actions, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  ai'e  far  more  worth 
expressing.  The  poetry  which  deals  with 
the  realities  of  life  is  a  higher  thing,  in  his 
view  of  it,  than  that  which,  '  acting  on  the 
fancy,  the  affections,  and  the  passions,' 
neither  satisfies  the  understanding,  nor  even 
gives  it  exercise.  Poetry,  in  short, '  of  which 
sense  is  not  the  basis,'  is  not  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  Most  students  of  poetry,  we 
suppose,  will  be  ready  enough  to  accept  this 
last  axiom,  whatever  they  may  think  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  application  of  it.  For  he  uses  it,  as 
we  have  hinted,  for  the  discomfiture  of  Shel- 
ley and  Byron.  And  though  we  believe,  with 
him,  that  Shelle3-'s  imagination  was  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  practical  abilities,  and  that 
Lord  Byron,  though  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
, clear  understanding,  had  fed  it,  dui'ing  an 
idle  and  reckless  life,  with  such  miserable 
diet,  that  but  for  the  passiouiite  feelings  with 
which  they  are  associated,  and  the  splendid 
imagery  with  which  they  are  embellished,  a 
great  proportion  of  his  views  and  reflections 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  expressing; 


although  tiie  imperfections  of  these  great 
men  are  obvious  enough,  now  that  their  im- 
mediate fascination  has  gone  by, — it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  that  their  finer  poetical 
qualities  are  meant,  after  all,  to  be  included 
in  the  strictures  which  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
be  directing  against  their  defects.  The  quali- 
ties, for  example,  of  which  all  who  admire 
him  must  regret  the  absence  in  Shelley,  are, 
properly  speaking,  extraneous  elements  of 
poeirij.  The  sound  sense,  the  broad  views  of 
character,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world,  which  nobody  will  find  in  Shellej',  are 
very  desirable  endowments,  no  question  ;  but 
they  are  not  proper  to  poetry.  They  may 
be  thoroughly  expressed  in  prose.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  'blended  and  fused'  (in  Cole- 
ridge's phrase)  with  all  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  the  poet's  mind,  by  that  'shaping 
spirit  of  imagination'  which  in  no  one  rtas 
more  intense'than  in  Shelley,  that  they  are 
poetical  qualities  at  all.  I'oetry  in  which 
there  is  no  depth  or  vigour  of  thought,  is 
undeniably  an  inferior  kind  of  poetry.  But, 
without  thought,  the  pervading  pi'csence  of 
imagination  is  perfectly  inconceivable.-  Shel- 
ley's poems,  in  this  respect,  may  be  more  re- 
markable for  the  abstract  intensity  of  their 
thought,  than  for  the  ripe  reflections  and  just 
judirments  in  which  common  readers  find  the 
stuff  which  their  own  minds  can  work  npon. 
But,  to  suppose  that  his  highest  flights  arc 
unsupported  by  thought,  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  true  feeling  of  their  imagina- 
tive power.  At  all  events,  it  is  inconsistent 
w^ith  such  a  feeling,  and  assuredly  it  is  a 
miserable  curtailment  of  his  claims  to  admir- 
ation, to  talk  as  if  the  'beauty  and  exceeding 
splendour  of  his  diction  and  imagery'  were 
the  prevailing  charms  of  his  muse.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
tendencies  of  his  own  poetical  temperament 
have  clouded  Mr.  Tayloi''s  critical  discern- 
ment. Thoughtful  and  philosophic  himself, 
he  requires  that  more  fervid  spirits  should 
restrain  their  too  passionate  imagination,  and 
be  rational  and  self-possessed.  And  it  is 
true,  that  in  the  highest  elevation  of  lyrical 
passion  the  sober  reason  of  a  great  poet  will 
not  be  so  far  distant  as  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
think  is  generally  the  case  with  Shelley.  The 
pregnant  truth  of  his  critical  doctrine,  we  are 
far  indeed  from  venturing  to  impugn.  But  it 
is  a  doctrine  which,  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion, demands  the  most  delicate  handling.  In 
the  rhapsodies  of  every  unimaginative  writer, 
the  critic  may,  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
good  courage,  denounce  the  absence  of  com- 
mon sense.  But  if  he  has  once  assured  him- 
self that  the  finest  essence  of  poetry  is  the 
general  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  particular 
writings,  he  ought  in  all  reason  to  suspect  a 
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deficiency  of  imagination  in  liimself,  iniicli 
more  readily  than  a  deficiency  of  judgment 
in  liis  autlior,  Now,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's 
genius  is  of  the  familiar  earth  :  and  that 
which  'singing-  still  doth  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  singetb,'  has  sometimes  little  relevancy 
to  his  understanding.  Even  Wordsworth, 
whose  greatness  lie  has  expounded  so  nobly, 
seems  to  attract  him  more  by  his  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  power  of  thought,  than  by 
any  more  purely  poetical  qualities.  The  im- 
passioned fervour  with  which  he  apprehends 
the  influence  of  nature,  seems  to  Mr.  Taylor 
to  partake  too  mucli  of  the  character  of 
those  dizzy  raptures  which  the  poet  himself 
tells  us  passed  away  with  his  boyhood.  So 
unwilling  is  he  to  admit  that  the  judgment 
may  ever  surrender  itself  without  reproach  to 
the  deceptions  of  feeling,  that,  having  quoted 
frojn  Wordsworth's  great  ode, — 

'The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  lier  when  the  lieavens  are  bare,'- — 

he  doubts  wliether  so  violent  a  poetical  license 
must  not  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory  that  is 
ludicrously  prosaic. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are 
making  a  merit  of  Mr.  Taylor's  deficiencies 
when  we  praise  him  because  he  is  not  extra- 
vacant.  15ut  it  is  just  because  lie  is  more  re- 
flective by  nature,  than  impulsive  and  passion- 
ate, that  the  practical  protest  of  his  poetry 
against  caprice  and  afiectation  is  reall)'  of 
value.  It  is  not  great  writers  who  are  to 
benefit  by  such  a  protest.  Shelley  is  not 
capricious,  because  lie  is  impassioned.  Ten- 
nyson is  not  fantastic  even  when  he  is  most 
subtle.  The  silly  and  aflfected  writer  is  he 
who  attempts  to  become  impassioned  or 
subtle,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  his  own 
genius,  but  by  imitating  the  phraseology  and 
affecting  the  tone  of  Tennyson  and  Shelley. 
These  are  the  people,  and  we  their  readers, 
who  o.ught  to  reflect  how  '  unworthy  and 
effeminate'  a  thing  it  is,  as  a  great  poet  has 
told  us,  '  to  turn  away  from  all  effort,  and  to 
dwell  wholly  on  the  images  of  another's 
vision.'  There  is  something  almost  con- 
temptible in  the  exclusive  devotion  of  unpo- 
etical  people,  whether  it  is  displayed  in  their 
reading,  or  in  writings  of  their  own,  to  the 
mere  imagery  and  musical  sweetness  even  of 
good  poems.  Such  persons  will  find  a  much 
more  masculine  diet  in  poetry  like  Mr. 
Taylor's;  the  purely  poetical  qualities  of 
which  are  so  inseparable  from  the  intellectual, 
that  the  ears  and  senses  of  those  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  of  appreciating  the  latter, 
cannot  by  possibility  be  tickled  by  the  former. 
The  light  which  Mr.  Taylor  throws  on  human 
nature,  is  owing  more  to  a  reflective  habit 
than  to  intensity  of  feeling.     It  was  impossi- 


ble that  such  a  mind  should  permit  itself  to 
be  exclusively  occupied  in  the  musical  ex- 
pression of  personal  feelings;  and  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  his  poetical  imagination 
loves  best  to  work,  is  to  be  found,  accordingly, 
in  the  contemplation  ofthe  world  v.'itliout, 
rather  than  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  own 
emotions.  Fulness  and  depth  of  mind  ;  a 
learned  observation,  not  so  much  of  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  men,  as  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  nature ;  a  wide 
acquaintance  both  with  public  affairs  and 
with  general  'life  ;  and  the  manly,  practical 
sense  which  sound  thinking  has  extracted 
from  this  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the 
world, — are,  to  our  mind,  the  most  valuable 
characteristic  of  this  poetry.  The  equable, 
harmonious,  and  vigorous  verse  which  are 
employed  for  their  expression,  the  dramatic 
invention,  and  the  imagination  wdiich  blends 
those  various  elements  into  one  perfect  and 
graceful  whole,  prevent  their  being  character- 
istics of  good  prose. 

The  subject  of  his  dramas  Mr.  Taylor  has 
generally  taken  from  history  ;  and  we  think 
lie  has  done  wisely, — not,  indeed,  for  the  un- 
dramatic  purpose  of  reconstructing  an  age, 
but  because  events  and  persons  more  striking 
to  the  imagination  are  furnished  by  the  real 
history  of  the  world,  than  any  genius  but  the 
highest  is  likely  to  invent.  To  describe  the 
costume,  or  even  the  physiognomy  of  an 
epoch,  is  no  part  of  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. For,  when  he  has  gone  to  Froissart, 
or  to  Gibbon,  for  the  prominent  features  of  his 
story  and  of  his  persons,  he  feels  himself 
quite  entitled  to  handle  both  story  and  person 
with  all  the  freedom  of  an  original  creator. 
And  in  doing  so  he  violates  no  rules  of  art. 
To  make  historical  events  dramatic,  the  dra- 
matic poet  must  himself  give  them  order  and 
movement.  And  if  the  necessities  of  the  ac- 
tion require  the  compression  and  rearrange- 
ment of  historical  events,  dramatic  necessity 
of  a  higher  kind  gives  the  poet  his  warrant 
for  bringing  the  men  and  women  wdiom  ho 
represents  within  the  sympathy  of  our  age, 
by  divesting  them  not  only  of  the  rudeness 
that  characterized  their  own,  but  of  the  un- 
familiar accidents  also,  of  which  the  strange- 
ness would  certainly  have  diverted  attention 
from  the  permanent  and  vital  features  of  the 
character.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  utmost  amount  of  histo- 
rical fidelity,  which  it  can  serve  any  wise  or 
useful  purpose  to  jjfeserve.  It  is  a  difficult 
task,  no  doubt,  to  retain  anything  at  all  of 
the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  a  drama 
whicli  expresses  the  developed  intellect  of  the 
nineteenth.  But  the  readers  of  '  Philip  Van 
Artevelde'  know  that  it  is  not  impossilile. 
The  object  of  that  drama  w'as  to  represent  a 
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bold,  vigorous,  cflectivc  soldier  and  statesman, 
who  should  combine  with  the  commanding 
practical  abilities  that  were  proper  to  tliat 
character,  the  contemplative  philosophic 
temperament,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  most 
at  variance.  This  central  figure  of  the  drama 
lives,  and  rales  a  revolted  province,  at  a  time, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  from  The  Leviathan,  of 
'  no  arts,  no  letters,  no  socict)", — and,  which  is 
worst  of  all,  continual  fear  and  danger  of 
violent  death,  and  the  life  of  man  solitary, 
poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.'  The  active 
leader  of  a  feudal  war  might  possibly  have 
been  depicted  without  the  historical  and  the 
artistic  sense  coming  into  collision.  But  how 
was  the  meditative  philosophic  intellect  to  be 
brought  before  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader? 
Either  on  conditions  destructive  of  dramatic 
poetry,  or  bj'  disregarding  altogether  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  thoughts  of  an  early 
and  uncultivated  age.  The  latter  method  is 
that  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted  ;  and  no 
one  but  a  very  pedantic  antiquarian  is  likely 
to  complain  of  his  choice.  We  should  hardly 
have  touched  upon  the  subject  at  all,  were  it 
not  one  of  the  'caprices'  of  our  literature  to 
laugh  at  a  greater  poet  than  Mr.  Taylor,  for 
dealing  in  a  similar  fashion  witli  the  themes 
which  he  borrowed  from  antiquitj'.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  English  criticism  to 
ridicule  Racine's  metamorphosis  of  Orestes 
and  Andromache,  into  Seigneur  Orestes  and 
Madame  Andromaque.  A  recent  critic,  for 
example,  accuses  that  great  poet  of  a  mon- 
strous anachronism,  because  he  has  repre- 
sented his  Achillo  as  being  in  love  with  his 
Iphigenie  ;  for  love  before  marriage,  says  the 
writer,  is  an  unfamiliar  theme  in  a  Greek 
tragedy.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  ingenious  critic,  that  Racine  was  not 
writing  a  Greek  tragedy  at  all.  The  Iphi- 
genie, if  we  think  of  it,  is  a  French  tragedy. 
In  writing  a  manual  of  Greek  antiquities, 
such  considerations  as  this  ma}'  not  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity  :  but  Racine  would 
never  have  produced  so  great  a  poem  as 
Iphigenie,  if  he  had  paid  them  the  slightest 
attention. 

Racine  was  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  just  be- 
cause he  was  so,  he  did  not  try  to  make  his 
liei'oes  talk  and  think  as  they  would  have 
talked  and  thought  if  they  liad  been  heroes 
of  Euripides.  The  very  defect  for  which  the 
critic  blames  him,  the  very  defect  which 
Lord  Macanlay  also  satirizes  in  his  brilliant 
wa}',  is  in  reality  tlie  basis  Iff  his  merits.  The 
manners  of  VersUilles  in  the  camp  at  Aulis 
may  seem  to  be  incongruous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
scholar;  but  far  more  fatally  incongruous  in 
the  eyes  of  a  dramatic  artist,  would  have 
been  the  manner  of  the  camp  at  Aulis  in  the 
theatre  of  Versailles.     Racine's  only  business 


was  !o  move  his  audience,  whether  they  knew 
much  or  little  of  Greek  and  of  Grecian  manners. 
And  therefore,  in  displaying  before  them,  as 
no  one  ever  did  more  delicately  or  more  pro- 
foundly, the  passions  and  characters  of  men, 
all  accidental  circumstances  of  costume  and 
manners  were  unimportant  trifles  in  com- 
paiison  with  the  universal  verity  of  human 
nature.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  of  a  nation  as 
of  a  man,  that  the  manuers  are  interwoven 
almost  inseparably  with  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter; and,  thei'efoi'e,  the  manners  of  a  man  or 
a  nation  are  an  extremely  interesting  snliject 
of  study.  A  reading  public  is  fascinated 
with  a  good  description  of  either.  But  the 
office  of  the  ideal  artist  is  to  separate  these 
external  accidents  i'rom  the  inner  and  ulti- 
mate nature, — 'divinely  through  all  hin- 
drance,' find  the  man  behind  the  manner ; 
and  so  to  make  strange  nations  and  distant 
ages  understand  and  feel  how  truly  they  are 
the  same  blood  one  with  another.  It  is  a  show- 
man's trick  to  teach  us  to  stare  at  this  strange 
Greek,  and  this  strange  Fleming,  as  if  they 
were  curious  mon.sters.  That  for  whicji  the 
poet  is  needed,  is  the  exposition  of  the  hu- 
man character  of  Greek  and  Fleming,  in 
spite  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  those  ac- 
cidents which  prevent  us — the  mass  of  men, 
the  hearei's  and  readers  —  from  knowing 
them,  or  our  own  neighbours  as  they  are. 
'Truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the  idol  of  his- 
torians ;  and  truth  operative,  and  by  effects 
continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets.' 
There  are,  indeed,  occasions  where  the  ideal 
and  catholic  truth  of  poetry  may  be  blended, 
without  injuiy,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torian. And  when  it  was  possible  to  be 
literally  faithful  to  the  truth  of  fact,  without 
shocking  the  taste,  or  estranging  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  audience,  no  one  knew  better 
than  Racine  how  to  use  the  true  colours  of 
history.  In  his  play  of  '  Britannicus,'  the 
characters,  in  their  minutest  features,  are  the 
Nero,  and  Burrhus,  and  Agrijipina  of  the 
historian  ;  and  frequently  the  rhetoric  is  the 
rhetoric  of  Tacitus.  But  even  in  'Britanni- 
cus' there  is  no  such  minute  reality  of  cos- 
tume, of  manners,  or  of  phraseology,  as  to 
overshadow  our  sense  of  the  generic,  in  the 
human  nature  of  his  savage  Romans,  by  the 
startling  porti'aiture  of  their  antique  features. 
And  Mr.  Ta}lor  in  like  manner,  in  repre- 
senting Philip  Van  Artevelde,  and  his  rule 
in  (ilient,  has  thoroughly  imbued  his  poem 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  only  up  to  a 
point  at  which  no  rude  simplicity  of  mediaival 
manners  is  allowed  to  disturb  our  impression 
of  a  noble  and  strong-minded  leader. 

Of  the  imperfections  of  Loi'd  Byron's 
poems,  Mr.  Taylor  finds  the  most  striking 
example  in  the  personified  passions  which  do 
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duU'  tliere  for  portraitures  of  Imman  charac- 
ter. Pcscribiiig  these  heroes  as  creatures 
abaudoiicd  to  their  intensely  selfish  passions, 
and  therefore  weak  of  mind,  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  contrast  with  them  '  that  opposite 
conception  of  the  heroical  character  which 
took  life  and  iniiiiortality  from  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  :' — 

'  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  jjassion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  liiiii 
In  my  heart's  cure ;  yea,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.' 

This  is  the  character  he  has  attempted  to 
embody  in  I'hilip  Van  Artevelde.  He  is 
neither  nnnioveable,  nor  altofjethcr  unmoved 
by  feeling;  but  his  passions  are  controlled 
by  a  strong  and  temperate  will.  So 
thoroughly,  indeed,  are  they  subdued,  that 
he  hardly  forgets  his  philosophy  even  in  the 
triumphs  of  ambition,  of  revenge,  or  love. 
He  yields,  indeed,  to  all  three,  but  not  with- 
out weighing  the  matter  wisely.  'AH  my 
life  long,  he  says  of  himself, — 

'All  my  life  lon|r, 
I  have  beheld  witii  most  respect  the  man 
Who  knew  liimself,  and  knew  the  ways  before 

him, 
And  from  amonii  them  chose  considerately, 
AVitli  a-clear  toiesight,  not  a  blindluld  cuurage. 
And  having  oliosen,  with  a  steadfa.^t  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.     I  trained  myself 
To  take  my  phice  in  high  or  low  estate. 
As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 
AVherefure,    thougli    I    indulge    no    more    the 

dream 
Of  living,  as  I  tli"ug!it  I  might  have  lived, 
A  life  ot  temperate  and  thouglitfnl  Joy, 
Yet  I  repine  not,  and  from  this  time  forth 
"Will  cast  no  lonk  behind.' 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  unlike  the 
Conrads  and  Laras.  And  the  equanimity 
and  self-control  which  is  here  expressed,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  basis  of  his  character 
throughout,  from  the  time  when  we  see  him 
first,  a  meditative  idler,  angling  on  the 
Scheldt,  till  we  leave  the  great  Regent  of 
Flanders  lying  dead  on  the  field  of  a  lost 
battle.  He  rules  a  famine-stricken  city  with 
wisdom  and  clemency,  and  puts  the  leaders 
of  an  opposite  faction  to  death  with  uncom- 
promising vigour.  But  whether  he  is  saving- 
life  or  taking  it,  his  humanity  and  severity 
are  alike  directed  to  the  practical  efficiency 
of  his  government.  And  even  in  the  crisis 
of  his  fate,  his  pi'actical  energy  is  combined 
with  a  contemplative  and  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  which  cannot  be  ideally  represented  in 
our  age,  except  by  attributing  to  him  a 
strain  of  thought  much  more  intellectully 
developed  than  was  at  all  characteristic  of 
his  own.     The  point  where  historical  fidelity 


is  preserved,  is  in  reproducing,  in  the  feudal 
wars  and  revolutions  among  which  Aitavelde 
lives  and  moves,  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  even  in  dealing  with  these, 
when  their  elfect  on  his  hero  is  concerned, 
or  the  mode  in  which  his  liero  views  them, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  to 
his  own  poetical  genius  the  curious  accuracy 
of  the  historian.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  quoting,  in  order  to  illustrate 
what  we  mean,  a  noble  piece  of  rlietoric 
from  the  second  part  of  the  drama.  How 
I'hilip  abandons  the  tranquil  retirement  of 
his  early  youth,  and  becomes  captain  of  the 
revolted  city  of  Ghent ;  with  what  fervid 
energy  he  inspires  his  miserable  plague- 
stricken  people;  how  he  leads  them  to 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Bruges,  and  utterly 
routs  the  forces  of  their  Earl ;  how  city  after 
city  yield  to  his  arms,  until  he  becomes  Re- 
gent of  Flanders,  and  assumes  the  splendour 
of  a  great  prince  ;  how  at  last  the  French 
king  takes  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Earl, 
and  marches  with  a  great  army  to  crush  the 
rebellious  Netlierlatjds,  we  take  for  granted 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  remember.  At 
this  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  Artevelde,  wdio  has 
sent  an  embassy  fiu'  aid  from  England,  learns 
that  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw  are  deemed  in  England  '  the  spawn  of 
his  success,'  and  that  the  nobles  are  not  likely 
to  be  displeased  if  ill  should  now  befall  him. 
'  Father,'  answers  the  Regent  to  his  messen- 
ger '  so  I  think.' 

'  Lo  !  v.-ith  the  chivalry  of  Christendou! 
I  wage  my  war — no  nation  for  my  friend. 
Yet  in  eacli  nation  liaving  hosts  of  friends! 
Tlie  bondsmen  ot  the  world,  that  to  tlitir  lords 
Are  bound  with  chains  ot  iron,  unto  me 
Are  knit  by  their  affections.     Be  it  so. 
From  kings  and  nubles  will  I  seek  no  more, 
Aid,  friendship,  nor  alliance.     With  the  i)Oor 
1  make  my  treaty,  and  tlievheartof  .Tian 
Sets  the  broad  seal  of  its  alleuinnce  there. 
And  ratifies  the  compact.     Vassals,  serfs. 
Ye  that  are  bent  witii  unrequited  toil. 
Ye  tli.;t  have  wliitened  in  the  dungeuu's  dark- 
ness 
'  Through  years  that  knew  nut  change  of  night 
and  day — 
Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge, 
Lean  beggers  with  raw  backs   and    rumbling 

maws. 
Whose  poverty  was  whipped  forstarving  you, — 
I  hail  you,  my  auxiliars  and  allies, 
Tlie  (inly  potentates  wdiose  help  I  cr.ive! 
Ricliaid  of  England,  thou  hast  slain  Jack  Straw; 
But  thou  liast  left  uuquenched  the  vit:d  ^park 
That  set  Jack  Straw  on  fire.     Tlie  spirit  lives.' 

'  St.  Clement's  Eve,'  as  a  work  of  art,  is 
more  perfect  in  many  respects  than  '  I'hilip 
Van  Artevelde.'  The  dramatic  unity,  in 
which   the  earlier  work  was  somewhat  de- 
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ficieiit,  is  admirably  presovveJ  in  tlie  more 
recent.  The  construction  and  evolution  of 
the  story  are  exceedingly  skilful.  The  noble 
blank  verse,  while  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
original  statcliness  and  vigour,  has  gained 
very  perceptibly  in  simplicity  and  ease  ;  and 
the  abstinence  from  mere  effect,  either  in 
thought  or  expression,  is  still  more  universal 
and  absolute.  The  completeness  of  the 
poet's  master}',  in  short,  over  all  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  is  just  such  as  we  were  en- 
titled to  look  for  from  Mr.  Taylor,  in  com- 
paring the  work  of  his  njaturity  with  the 
more  unequal,  but  also,  we  think,  the  more 
brilliant,  offspring  of  his  youth.  For  the  ad- 
vantages which  '  St.  Clement's  Eve'  possesses 
over  its  elder  brother,  consist  almost  entirely 
in  the  manner  of  its  execution.  In  richness 
of  character  and  general  breadth  of  interest, 
'  Philip  Van  Artevelde'  is  by  far  the  sujjerior. 
The  subject  of  the  new  poem,  we  think,  is 
chiefly  to  blame  for  this  inferiority.  It 
affords  no  single  character  so  great  and  im- 
pressive as  Philip  :  nor  is  the  general  interest 
of  the  theme  within  many  degrees  so  uni- 
versal or  so  absorbing  as  that  of  the  tre- 
mendous struggle  which  arose,  when  the  old 
feudal  order  of  things  came  first  into  collision 
with  that  fervid  spirit  of  democracy,  of  which 
we  have  just  quoted  so  eloquent  an  exposition. 
The  story  is  taken  from  a  miserable  period 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  king,  Charles 
VI.,  is  afflicted  with  insanity  ;  the  people  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  wretchedness; 
and  the  country  is  torn  by  the  contending 
factions  of  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  his  cousin,  John  the  Fearless, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  These  features  of  the 
time  are  depicted  with  singular  power,  in  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  dramatic  narra- 
tive, in  the  first  act  of  the  play.  The  king, 
whose  lunacy  is  intermittent,  having  recovered 
from  one  of  the  attacks  of  his  disease,  has 
called  a  council,  and  bidden  the  rival  dukes 
attend  it,  'thinking  to  put  their  discords 
into  tune.'  The  king's  affliction  is,  of  course, 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  sorcerers  ;  and 
as  two  monks  have  arrived  in  Paris,  who 
boast  themselves  skilful  in  the  detection  of 
sorcery,  the  council,  when  the  scene  opens, 
are  debating  whether  their  aid  ought  not  to 
be  resorted  to  for  the  discovery  of  the  traitors 
who  have  bewitched  the  king.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  wdio  professes  no  confidence 
in  the  monks,  announces  that  a  man  of  re- 
ligious and  severe  life  has  been  charged  in  a 
vision  with  a  message  to  be  delivered  to  the 
king,  and  introduces  Robert  the  Hermit  to 
the  council.  The  Hermit  tells  his  vision. 
lie  was  sailing  from  Palestine, 

'With  favouring  winds  at  first;  but  the  tenth 
night 


A  storm  arose,  nnd  darkness  w.ns  .ironnd, 
And  fe;ir  and  tremblinp,  and  the  fice  of  death. 
Six  hours  I  knelt  in  prayer,  and  with  the  se- 
venth 
A  light  was  flashed  upon  the  raging  sea, 
And  in  the  raaing  sea  a  space  appeared 
Flat  as  a   lake,   w-here   lay   outstrctcljed   and 

wliite 
A  woman's  body:  thereupon  were  perched 
Two  birds,  a  falcon  and  a  kite,  wliose  heads 
Bore  each  a  crown,  and  eacti  had  bloody  lieaks, 
And  blood  was  on  the  claws  of  each,  wliich 

clasped 
This  the  ri^ht  breast  and  that  the  left,  am;  each 
Fought  with  the  other,  nor  for  that  they  ceased 
To  tear  the  body.     Then  there  came  a  cry 
Piercing  the  storm — "Woe,  woe  for  France, 

woe,  woe  I 
Thy  mother  France,  how  exddlently  fair 
And  in   bow  foul   a  clutch!"     Tlien    silence; 

then 
"  Robert  of  Meniiot,  tbou  shall  surely  live, 
For  God  hiith  work  to  give  thee;   be  of  good 

chter ; 
Nail  tliou  two  planks  in  figure  of  a  cross. 
And  lash  thee  to  that  cross  and  leap,  a|id  lol 
Thou  shah  be  east  upon  the  coast  of  France; 
Then  take  thy  way  to  Paris :  on  the  road. 
See,   hear,   and    when   thou   coin'st   to   Paris, 

speak." ' 

He  did  as  the  voice  commanded  ;  was  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Languedoo;  and  had  since  jour- 
neyed barefoot  to  Paris. 

'  Nigh  forty  days  I  sped  from  town  to  town, 
Ilamlut  to  hamlet,  and  from  grange  to  i>Tange ; 
And  wheresoe'er  I  set  my  foot,  ludiold  I 
The  foot  of  war  had  been  before,  and  there 
Did  nothing  grow,  and  in  the  fruitless  fields 
Whence  rutfian  hands  had  snatched  the  beasts 

of  draft. 
Women  and  children  to  the  [dough  were  yoked; 
Tlie  very  sheep  had  learnt  the  ways  of  war. 
And,  soon  as  Irom  the  citadel  rang  out 
The  'laruui  pt-al,  flocked  to  tlie  city  gates: 
And  tilth  was  none  by  day,  for  none  durst  forth, 
But  wronging  the  night  season,  wliich  God  gave 
To  inini.ster  sweet  forgetfulness  and  rest. 
Was  labour  and  a  spur.     I  jnurneyed  on, 
And  near  a  burning  village  in  a  wood 
Were  huddled,  'neath  a  drift  of  blood-stained 

snow 
The  houseless  villagers.     I  journeyed  on, 
And  as  I  passed  a  convent,  nt  the  gate 
Were  famished  peasants,  hustling  each  the  other, 
lialf  fi'd  by  famished  nuns.     I  journeyed  on, 
And  'twixt  a  hamlet  and  a  churcli  tlie  road 
Was  black  with  biers,  for  famine  fever  raged. 
I  journeyed  on — a  trunipet's  brazen  clang 
L)ied  in  tlie  distance;   at  my  side  I  heard 
A  child's  weak  wail,  that  on  its  mother's  breast 
L)roo[ied  its  thin  face  and  died :  then  pealed  to 

heaven 
The  mother's  funeral  cry,  "  My  child  is  dead 
For  lack  of  food  ;  he  hungered  unto  death  ; 
A  soldier  ate  his  food,  and  what  w.is  left 
He  trampled  in  the  mire;  my  child  is  dead! 
lleiir  me,  O  God!   a  soldier  killed  my  child! 
See  to  that  soldier's  quittance — blood  for  blood  ! 
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Visit  Iiim,  Goil,  with  Thy  divine  revenge!" 
The  woman  ceased  ;  but  voices  in  the  iiir, 
Yea,  nnd  in  me  a  thousand  voices  cried, 
"Visit  him,  God,  witli  Thy  divine  revenue !" 
Then  they  too  ceased,  and  sterner  still  the  Voice 
Slow  and  sepulcliral  tliat  the  word  took  up — 
"Him,  God,  but  not  him  only,  nor  him  most; 
Look  Thou  to  them  that  breed  tlie  men  ot  blood  ; 
Tliat  breed  and  feed  the  murderers  of  the  realm. 
Look  Thou  to  them  that,  hither  and  tli!thertr>st 
Betwixt  their  quarrels  and  their  pleasures,  lani;:h 
At  torments  that  they  taste  not :  hid  them  learn 
That  there  be  tormenis  terribler  than  these 
Whereof  it  is  They  will  that  they  shall  taste, 
So  they  repent  not,  in  the  belly  of  hell." 
So  spake  the  Voice:  then   thunder  shook  the 

wood, 
And   lightnings  smote  and  splintered  two  tall 

trees 
That  towered  above  the  rest,  the  one  a  pine. 
An  ash  the  other.     Then  I  knew  the  doum. 
Of  those  accursed  men  who  sport  with  war, 
And  tear  the  body  of  their  mother,  France. 
Trembling,  though  guiltless,  did  I  hear  th.at  doom. 
Trembling,   though  guiltless,   1.     For   them  I 

quaked 
Of  whom  it  spake.     0  Princ;s,  tremble  ye. 
For  ye  are  they.     O  hearken  to  that  Voice! 
O  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  Princes,  hear! 
For  ye  are  they  that  tear  your  mother's  flesh  ; 
O  flee  the  wra'h  to  come!     Repent  and  live! 
Else   know   your  doom,   wliich  God  declares 

through  me. 
Perdition  and  the  pit  hereafter;  here 
Short  life  and  shameful  death.'  [Exit. 

THB   DUKE    OF   BDEGUNDT. 

'  Ho,  ho  1     My  Lords, 
"Wliat  say  ye  to  my  Lord  Archbishoii's  friend  ? 
A  prophet  or  a  railer?     Nay,  sirs,  speak; 
Or  have  dumb  devils  entered  you?' 

It  is  thus  that  Burgundy  receives  the  denun- 
ciation ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  cha- 
racter is  gentle,  courteous,  and  generous,  is 
conscience-.stricken,  resolves  to  rescue  his 
war-wasted  country,  and  asks  pardon  in  the 
first  place,  for  all  the  wrongs  he  has  done 
him,  ot"  his  cousin  Burgundy.  A  reconcilia- 
tion takes  place,  sincere  and  permanent  as  far 
as  Orleans  is  concerned  ;  but  the  good  faith  of 
the  perfidious  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  easily 
shaken  by  the  plots  of  one  of  his  followers — 
Montargis.  Montargis  attempts  to  carry  off  a 
pupil  from  the  convent  of  the  Celestines — 
lolande  de  St.  Eeray.  She  is  rescued  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  naturally  falls  in  love 
with  her.  lolande  returns  his  affection,  until 
she  learns  that  he  is  already  married  ;  and 
we  wish  we  could  extract  the  scene  in  which 
she  then  rejects  his  love,  and  ovei'coraes  his 
passion,  by  the  influence  of  her  purity.  It  is 
then  that  he  prays  of  her  a  boon.  He  tells 
ber — for  she  is  still  ignorant  of  his  name — 
how  his  brother's  soul  is  tortured  by  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  which  can  only  be 
driven  out  by  the  aid  of  a  holy  relic — a  vial 
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containing  the  tears  of  Mary  Magdalene,  en- 
shrined in  the  Bernardines.  A  sinless  mai- 
den, dipjiajjg  her  finger  in  the  sacred  tears, 
unist  trace  the  figure  of  a  cross  upon  the 
brow  of  the  possessed,  and  the  evil  spirits  will 
leave  him.  lolande  consents  to  attempt  the 
cure  ;  and  learns  that  it  is  the  king  whose 
malady  she  is  to  cure.  Meantime,  by  various 
machinations  on  the  part  of  Montargis,  all  of 
wiiich  are  brought,  with  infinite  skill,  into 
connection  with  the  main  thread  of  the  story, 
the  Dnke  of  Burgundy  has  been  so  worked 
upon,  that,  in  the  belief  that  his  Duchess  has 
intrigued  with  Orleans,  he  orders  the  murder 
of  the  latter.  Montargis  accordingly  lays  an 
ambush  for  the  Duke.  On  the  morning  (jf 
St.  Clement's  Eve,  which  an  ancient  prophecy 
has  threatened  will  be  fatal  to  the  House  of 
\'alois,  with  solemn  religious  ceremonial,  the 
cure  of  the  king  is  attempted. 

We  have  only  room  for  a  part  of  this  re- 
markable scene.  The  Hermit  has  warned 
lolande,  for  the  last  time,  to  renounce  the 
rite,  '  if  any  breath  of  eaithlj'  passion  dim 
Heaven's  mirror  in  her  mind.' 

But  she  has  seen  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  a 
visio'i,  and  she  per.severes.  The  king  enters 
with  the  Dnke  of  Orleans,  and  Passac  his 
barber. 

'the  king. 
'  Brother,,  I  prithee  bid  the  sacristan 
Leave  jangling  of  those  bells. 

DUKE   OF   ORLEANS. 

I  hear  no  bells; 
'Tis  but  your  fancy.  Brother.     I  have  heard 
The  ear  hath  phantoms,  like  as  liath  the  eye, 
.•\nd  men  hear  sounds  that  are  not.     It  is  com- 
mon. 

THE   KING. 

• 

True;  once  I  thought  ray  body  was  a  church. 
My  head  the  belfry;  and  you'd  scarce  believe 
What  clarjgour  and  what  swinging  to  ,'ind  fro 
Went  on,  aud  how  the  belfry  rocked  and  reeled, 
Till  Death,  the  knock-kneed  laggard,  came  to 

church ; 
Then  all  was  peace. 

DUKE    OF   ORLEANS. 

No  more  of  that.     Look,  look 
There  by  the  altar  is  that  spotless  maid 
On  whom  the  .sainted  Magdalene  drops  anew 
Iler  tears  of  tenderest  love,  which,  turned  to 

b:dm. 
With  potent  touch  shall  heal  and  fortify 
This  shaken  yet  majestic  soul  of  France. 
Make  no  delay. 

THE   KING. 

Oh  Virgin  fair  and  pure. 
Thou  hast  a  goodly  presence,  and  thy  face 
Is  like  the  fiice  of  one  who  longs  for  Christ 
And  sees  Iliiri  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power; 
And  now  thou  drawest  near,  thou'rt  not  of 

earth ; 
For  there's  a  glory  round  thee,  and  thine  eyes 
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Are  as  tbat  serapL's  which  I  saw  long  since 
When  God  was  good  and  gracious  to  my  sou! 
And  sent  me  messages  of  love.     Oh  Maid  I 
I  see  a  l)eavenly  message  in  thy  face, 
And  know  tbee  more  than  human. 


Royal  Sir, 
It  is  a  vision  yon  behold,  not  me ; 
I  see  it  too;  whichever  way  1  look 
Is  light  and  glory,  for  it  fills  the  ijlaee. 
And  angels'  eyes  meet  mine. 

EOBEST   THB   HERMIT. 

Let  none  gainsay 
That  angels'  eyes  behold  this  work.' 


'  lOLANDE. 

'  I,  as  divinely  called,  and  by  the  grace 
I  trust  is  given  me,  sign  thee  with  this  cross; 
And  by  God's  power,  and  by  the  cross  of  Christ, 
And  by  the  virtue  of  these  sacred  tears 
"Wept  by  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  enjoin 
All  evil  spirits  tbat  inhabit  here, 
If  any  now  inhabit,  to  depart. 
And  i  command  that  none  henceforth  shall  dare 
To  vex  the  soul  of  this  anointed  king. 

ROBERT   THE    DEEMIT. 

Amen  I  amen !  so  be  it  1 


There  they  go — 
That's  Astramon,  that's  Ceilon.    Get  ye  hence, 
False  traitors!    My  Lord  Abbot,  follow,  follow. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water  in  their  track. 
Or  they  will  tnrn  again.    Good  Hermit,  follow. 
[Exit,  followed  hy  Robert  the  Hermit, 
the  Abbot,  and  Passac. 


Hear  me,  Angelic  Host !     Seraphic  Bands, 
And  spirits  that  erst  imprisoned  here  on  earth 
Have  burst  your  bonds  and  mounted,  list  to  me 
A  child   of  earth,  to  whose  weak  hands  were 

given 
The  spear  and  shield  of  Cbrist, — oh  bear  me  up 
Now  tbat  my  task  is  done,  lift  up  my  heart. 
For  it  is  trembling,  tottering,  fainting,  sinking. 
And  teach  it  such  a  song  of  joy  and  praise 
As,  borne  aloft  toward  the  mercy-seat. 
May  niix  with  hallelujahs  of  your  own  ! 
And  0  that  I  were  worthier,  and  that  now, 
Upspringing  from  my  consnmmated  task, 
I  might  but  be  released  and  join  your  choirs 
In  endless  anthems  I     God  of  boundless  love. 
Take  me,  oh  take  me  hence ! 

Ee-enter  Passac. 


My  Lord,  the  King, 
As  liath  been  sometime  henceforth  his  wont, 
Bath  bid  us  take  away  his  sword. 

DUKE   OF   OELEAKS. 

Well,  well ; 
No  matter ;  say  no  more. 


PASSAC. 

He  calls  for  you. 

DtTKB    OF   ORLEANS. 

I  come.     01],  lolande,  a  hasty  vow 

Was  that  I   vowed,  that  when  thy  work  was 

wrought 
I  never  more  would  a?k  to  see  thy  face. 
Once,  once  again  I  mnst.     Ere  the  snn  set 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  king. 

[A  cry  within. 
My  Lord! 

DUKE    OF   ORLEANS. 

I  come,  I  come. 

lOLANDE. 

I  fear  you  now  no  longer; 
Christ  hath  me  by  the  band  and  I  am  safe.' 

The  experiment  has  failed  ;  and  the  king 
is  more  insane  than  before.  lolande  attri- 
butes the  fctiliire  to  her  own  scarce-conquered 
love  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  believing  that 
the  sacred  charm  of  the  relic  has  been  ren- 
dered ineffectual,  solely  because  of  the  sinful 
medium  through  which  it  was  applied.  While 
she  'is  bewailing  her  imaginary  guilt  at  the 
Celestines,  a  council,  called  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  sits  to  judge  her.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  hastening  to  the  council  to  save  her, 
is  assassinated  by  Montargis  in  the  street. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  mob  of  Paris 
rises  in  fury, — for  the  king  was  greatly  be- 
loved,— demanding  the  death  of  the  sor- 
ceress ;  and  lolande  is  killed  by  an  arrow 
from  the  crowd  while  she  is  kneeling  beside 
the  body  of  ber  lover,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  tbe'convent  of  the  Celestines. 

It  is  almost  unpardonable  to  give  so  meagre 
a  skeleton  of  Lis  play,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  intelligible  extracts  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  from  their  context. 
Even  the  Hermit's  speech,  which  we  have 
quoted  because  it  is  belter  able  than  any  part 
of  the  dialogue  to  stand  alone,  loses  much  of 
its  power  and  effect,  if  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  poem  to  be  read,  instead  of  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  king  and  the  guilty 
princes.  How  well  those  characters  are 
drawn — the  gentle  hmatic  king,  the  chival- 
rous Orleans,  and  his  savage  cousin  ;  how  the 
devotional  and  fervid  spirit  of  lolande  is  con- 
trasted with  the  gaiety  of  her  friend  Flos  ; 
with  how  delicate  a  satire  the  humours  of 
the  convent  and  the  mob  are  handled  ;  and 
with  how  much  of  picturesque  fidelity  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  preserved, — our 
readers  must  go  to  the  book  for  themselves, 
in  order  to  understand.  And  we  think  it  un- 
necessary in  directing  them  thither,  to  add  a 
further  criticism,  which  must  either  be  an  un- 
mixed eulogy,  or  a  still  more  superfluous  com- 
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plaint  of  the  absence  of  qualities  wliicli  never 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  poet's  design. 

The  limitations  of  Mr.  Taylor's  genius  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  already,  in  the  re- 
marks we  have  made  upon  his  critical  theo- 
ries. The  regions  of  linman  nature  with 
which  he  chiefly  deals,  are  those  which  are 
governed  by  the  reason  and  the  will ;  and  al- 
though it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  so  excel- 
lent a  di'amatist,  that  the  passions  are  beyond 
his  reach,  he  maintains  a  certain  sobriety  of 
tone,  even  when  the  fire  is  at  the  hottest, 
which  reminds  us,  perhaps  unnecessarilv,  of 
the  heroic  self-control  of  his  own  Artevelde. 
And  if  the  passion  which  he  contemplates  in 
other  men  is  somewhat  sparingly  exhibited, 
that  which  is  personal  to  the  poet  himself  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  Mr.  Taylor.  There 
are  very  sweet  and  tender  snatches  of  song  in 
his  dramas;  but  even  in  these  he  is  never 
hurried  away  by  the  lyrical  impulse.  The 
feelings  with  which  he  is  moved  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  life  and'  nature,  are  probably  neither 
more  subtle  nor  more  intense  than  those 
which  many  thoughtful  and  cultivated  men 
have  experienced  who  have  no  pretensions  to 
the  possession  of  genius.  For  poetical  feel- 
ing, as  a  great  poet  has  told  us,  is  not  so  rare 
an  endowment  as  the  active  faculty  which  is 
necessary  for  its  expression.  But  if  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's writings  indicate  a  sensibility  less  tre- 
mulously acute  than  is  proper  to  the  poetical 
temperament  in  general,  they  display  still 
more  unniistakeably  a  sensibility  that  is  al- 
ways genuine  and  healthy,  and  which,  as  it 
springs  from  no  exceptional  mood  ■  in  the 
poet's  mind,  demands  for  its  appreciation  no 
singular  excitability  in  that  of  the  reader. 
And  all  deficiency  of  lyrical  elevation  is  am- 
ply atoned  for,  to  our  mind,  by  the  loftv  and 
wise  thouglitfulness,  which  would  certainly 
have  given  a  permanent  value  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
poetry,  even  if  it  had  been  less  remarkable  for 
its  constant  gracefulness  and  beauty. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Slave.  Power  ;  its  Charac- 
ter, Career,  and  probable  Designs,  By  J. 
E.  Cairnes,  M.A.     Parker  and  Son. 

2.  Six  Months  in  North  America.  By  An- 
thony Trollope. 

3.  Be  rAbolition  de  T Esclavage.  Par  Au- 
GUSTiN  Cochin.     Paris. 

Whether,  with  the  greatest  of  living  cynics, 
we  regard  the  American  conflict  as  simply 
the  burning  of  'the  dirtiest  chimney  that 
was  ever  set  on  fire;'  or,  with  more  grave 
and  sympathizing  spirits,  deplore   it  as  the 


saddest  outburst  of  human  folly  and  passion 
that  our  day  has  seen,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  absorbing  interest  which  it  excites 
in  every  English  mind.  Its«onsequences  are 
profoundly  felt  in  all  our  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry ;  its  details  are  listened  to  with  eager- 
ness at  every  English  hearthstone  ;  it  is  the 
one  topic  of  every  public  speaker  and  writer. 
All  other  subjects  beside  it  seem  dull  and 
vapid  ;  and  even  the  dashing  freak  of  Gari- 
baldi, and  the  imminent  danger  to  wliich  it 
exposed  the  new  kingdom  of  Itah',  could  only 
divert  attention  for  a  few  days  from  the 
struggle  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Even  the  patriotic  egotism  of  the 
Americans  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Old 
Country  which  they  have  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  enjoyed. 

The  position  of  affairs  has  greatly  changed 
since  we  last  addressed  our  readers  on  the 
subject,  now  nine  months  ago.  In  February 
of  this  year,  the  numbers  and  resources  of 
the  Northerners  were  beginning  to  tell  most 
efFoctually  on  their  antagonists.  The  defeat 
at  Bull  Run  had  early  taught  them  a  salutary 
lesson.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  seemed 
to  awake  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  con- 
test, and  they  girded  up  their  loins  to  meet  it 
with  a  unanimous  and  concentrated  energy 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
They  created  vast  armies,  and  spent  immense 
p.ains  in  disciplining  and  equipping  them. 
They  availed  themselves  of  their  unquestion- 
ed supremacy  at  sea  to  import  every  sort  of 
munition  of  war  in  boundless  quantities,  and 
to  close  the  ports  of  their  enemies  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  They  issued  paper 
money  in  a  profusion  never  known  before, 
and  it  circulated  with  little  or  no  depix'cia- 
tion.  For  a  while  everything  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  and  along 
their  whole  frontier,  they  pushed  back  the 
Confederate  armies.  They  were  often  de- 
feated, but  they  always  advanced.  They  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Border  States  of  the  West,  approached  in 
great  force  close  to  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
and  appeared  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  cap- 
turing it.  Their  gunboats  descended  the 
Mississippi  from  Cairo,  and  ascended  it  from 
the  sea  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  every 
one,  they  succeeded  in  seizing  and  holding 
New  Orleans,  the  great  commercial  city  of 
the  South.  They  established  themselves  in 
several  important  positions  along  the  coast  of 
the  Slave  States,  and  even  went  so  far  nomi- 
nally as  to  ytroclaim  three  ports  open  to  trade 
as  usual.  The  nearly  universal  impression 
last  June  was,  that  the  Confederates  would 
be  reduced  to  a  desperate  and  defensive  war, 
carried  on  on  the  guei'illa  fashion  ;  and  that,. 
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if  tlioy  were  still  determined  not  to  yield, 
the}'  imist  be  content  to  tire  out  their  foes  by 
a  sort  of  dogged  and  passive  resistance,  and 
trust  to  the  nlliinate  resource  of  European 
intervention.  This  was  Mr.  Seward's  convic- 
tion evidently,  when  he  penned  liis  triumph- 
ant despatch  to  Earl  Russell,  to  which  the 
latter  replied  two  months  later  with  such 
quiet  irony.  This  was  ;  pparently  almost  the 
impression  of  Jefferson  liavis,  in  his  manly 
address  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the 
accumulation  of  disasters  which  had  befallen 
them,  though  he  spoke  of  them  only  as  mo- 
tives to  renewed  and  more  desperate  exer- 
tions. We  ourselves  never  believed  in  the 
conquest  of  the  South,  for  we  felt  all  along 
that  submission  was  to  them  a  simple  impos- 
sibility, and  that,  unless  they  did  submit,  the 
war  must  go  on  for  ever ;  but  the  best  we  an- 
ticipated was,  that  Europe  would  at  length 
interfere  for  the  sake  of  humanit}",  to  end  a 
conflict  which  had  become  simply  one  of  ex- 
termination and  desolation,  and  would  obtain 
the  independence  of  the  Gulf  States,  with 
the  Mississippi  as  their  western,  and  North 
Carolina  as  their  northern  boundary,  as  the 
best  bargain  that  could  possibly  be  made  with 
a  triumphant  foe. 

Now,  everything  has  been   reversed.     In 
June  the  tide  began  to  tui-n.     Intimations  of 
terrible  losses  by  disease  and  desertion  in  the 
several  cor2}s  d''armec   reached  the  public  ear 
from  time  to  time.     M'CIlellau's  army  did  not 
advance  on  Ilichmond,  and  met  with  some 
serious  checks.     After  the  desperate  two  days' 
battle    at   Pittsburgh  Landing,  Beauregard's 
army  suddenly  disappeared,  and  left  his  anta- 
gonist utterly  bewildered  and  alarmed.    Soon 
after    came    the    seven   days'    fighting    near 
I\i(-hmond,  which  decimated  and  dishearten- 
ed the    Federal  army,  and  drove  it  back  into 
a  swamp.     Then  followed  its  difficult  escape, 
and  the  various  battles  in   the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and   about  Manasses  and  Cen- 
treville,  which  were  all  terrible  defeats  for  the 
Notthcrners, — the  advance  of  the  Contede- 
rates  into  Maryland,  and  the  alai'm  at  \^'ash- 
ington,  and  the  recovery  of  nnich  of  their  lost 
position    in   the   Border    States, — leaving    it 
doubtful  for  some  time  whether  they  were  not 
in  a  position  almost  to   dictate  the  tcums  of 
separation,  as  well    as  to  enforce  their  inde- 
pendence.    We   were  prepared    for    Federal 
failure,  because  we  knew  that  they  had  im- 
dertaken  an  enterprise  in  which  success  was 
hopeless  ;  but  we   were  not  prepared  for  re- 
verses so  rapid  or   .so    overwhelming.     The 
ultimate  issue  is  no  longer  doubtful  :  the  mode 
in  which  that  issue   may   be  brought  about, 
and  the  period  of  its  accomplishment,  are  al- 
most as  much  matters  of  conjecture  as  they 
ever  were.     Instead,  therefore,  of  risking  any 


prediction,  we  will  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
safer  and  more  profitable  task  of  sketching 
some  of  the  inferences  wliich  may  be  confi- 
dently drawn  from  the  few  facts  of  tlie  won- 
derful drama  we  have  been  watching,  as  to 
which  we  can  feel  tolerably  certain. 

We  appear  to  have  caused  much  irritation, 
both  among  Americans  in  their  own  country 
and  their  friends  here,  by  the  expectations 
and  animadversions  which  we  ventured  to 
press  in  our  Februaiy  number.  We  appeal 
for  oar  justification  to  the  entire  scries  of 
events  which  have  since  occurred.  We  are 
sure  that  no  impartial  observer  will  be  able 
to  pomt  to  a  single  expectation  which  has 
been  falsified  by  the  result,  or  to  a  single  ani- 
madversion which  has  not  met  with  the  most 
signiJ  and  repeated  confirmation.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Federals  has  been  even  more  com- 
plete than  we  anticipated,  and  the  peculiar 
faults  which  we  attributed  to  them  have  come 
out  in  even  darker  colours  than  we  used  in 
their  delineations.  It  seems'  to  have  been 
thought  that  we,  .as  liberal  politicians  and 
friends  of  free  institutions,'  should  have  been 
more  lenient  to  the  defects  and  errors  of  a 
Kepublican  people;  and  that,  as  philanthro- 
pists and  abhorrers  of  slavery,  we  ought  to 
have  been  anxious  for  the  success  of  those 
who  were  fighting  against  a  nation  of  slave- 
holders.    We  cannot  ffive  in  to  a  sentiment 

o 

of  this  sort.  It  appears  to  ns  erroneous  and 
shallow,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  trained,  in  the  civil  strug- 
gles of  a  country  like  England,  to  look  at 
realities  and  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
watchwords  and  from  names.  AVc  cannot 
understand  how  those  who  love  liberty,  and 
contend  for  constitutional  law  as  its  upholder 
and  security,  should  not  feel  deep  moral  in- 
dignation against  a  people  who  have  done  so 
much  to  discredit  both,  who  have  exhibited 
parliamentary  government  to  the  world  in  its 
least  inviting  shape,  and  have  so  misused  and 
travestied  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
as  to  warn  the  world  against  it  almost  as 
effectually  as  France  did  in  the  last  century. 
We  aie  amazed  at  the  unquestioning  passive- 
ness  of  mind  among  our  Liberals,  wliich  per- 
mits them  to  accept  the  Americans  at  their 
own  valuation,  and  to  regard  them,  not  only 
as  free  and  great,  but  as  the  mod^h  par  excel- 
lence of  true  freedom  and  real  greatness,  on 
the  sole  plea  that  they  have  always  represent- 
ed themselves  as  such,  and  that  they  possess 
democratic  institutions  and  occupy  a  whole 
continent.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
unwarrantable  or  absurd  than  the  assumption, 
—  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  views  of  those 
who  blame  us, — that  the  Federalists  are  fight- 
ing in  a  good  cause,  because  they  are  fighting 
aLjainst  foes  who  have  a  terrible  blot  on  their 
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escutcheon  and  a  terriblo  cancer  in  their  civil 
polity;  that  they  arc  in  arms  for  the  negro, 
because  they  are  in  arms  against  the  negro's 
master ;  that  we  ought  to  wish  thera  success 
in  their  attempt  to  snl)jugate  the  Soutli,  be- 
cause the  South  istlie  scene  of  a  sail  and  fatal 
system,  which  both  South  and  North  have 
hitherto  concurred  in  maintaining.  If  any- 
tliing  had  been  needed  to  make  clear  the 
groundlessness  of  this  assumption,  it  miglit  be 
found  in  the  recent  declaration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,— who  is  always  honest  and  sincere,  and 
knows  exactly  wdiat  he  means,  even  wdien  he 
is  least  skilful  in  expressing  it.  He  said,  'My 
business  and  desire  is  to  uphold  the  Union. 
I  will  do  whatever  I  deem  best  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  Union  can  be  best  secured  by 
emancipating  the  slaves,  I  will  emancipate 
them.  If  by  emancipating  some,  and  retain- 
ing the  others  in  thraldom,  I  will  do  that.  If 
by  kee.ping  them  all  in  slaverj',  then  I  will  do 
that^  After  this,  who  can  deny  that  the 
North  are  fighting  solely  to  restore  the  Union, 
— that  is,  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
an  unwilling  pe(ti)le.  To  do  this  is  to  fight, 
not  in  the  cause  of  libert_v,  but  in  that  of  ty- 
ranny; and  wdien  one  nation  endeavours  to 
sul-ijugatc  another,  that  nation  is  fightii  g 
in  a  bad  cause ;  and  the  fact  that  it  culti- 
vates its  soil  by  free  labour,  and  its  adver- 
sary by  slave  labour,  in  no  way  invalidates 
this  conclusion.  If  the  Austrians  were  Pro- 
testants, while  the  Italians  wore  Catholics, 
would  that  affect  the  rights  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  thera  one  iota?  The  Russians 
are  Chiistians  and  the  Turks  Mahometans, 
aud  Maliometanism  is  a  fatal  faith  and  a  deso- 
lating and  unimproving  polity,  which  includes 
slavery  among  its  errors  ;  but  does  that  even 
enter  into  our  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
Russia  to  deprive  the  Ottoman  Power  of  its 
dominions?  If,  indeed,  the  North  were  la- 
bouring to  subdue  the  South  in  order  to 
emancipate  four  millions  of  oppressed  blacks, 
then  all  who  deem  it  right  to  '  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,'  miglit  honestly  applaud  and 
aid  an  enterprise  whiidi  would  he  grand  and 
beneficent,  though  lawless;  but  who,  either  in 
America  or  England,  can  for  a  moment  pre- 
tend that  this  is  the  aim  or  motive  of  the  Fe- 
derals ?  Even  if  the  ultimate  and  unintended 
issue  of  the  success  of  the  Northerners  were 
to  be  the  emancipation  of  the  negro, — which, 
in  our  conviction,  it  cannot  be, — still,  while 
rejoicing  over  the  incidental  result,  we  should 
still  maintain  their  cause  to  be  a  wrong  one ; 
— since  they  are  fighting  for  dominion  over 
a. reluctant  people,  which  Republicans  have 
no  right  to  exercise  or  to  dejjre  ;  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  Union  wdiich  has  been  demo- 
ralizing to  all  the  purer  and  nobler  elements 
of  their  pational  life  ;  and  for  the  continuance 


and  aggrandisement  of  an  inordinate  power, 
which  is  as  injurious  to  their  own  real  pro- 
gress as  it  is  to  the  security  and  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  i 

A  great  crisis  never  fails  to  throw  light  on 
the  collective  character  of  the  people  which 
undergoes  it.  It  tries  their  strength,  and  un- 
veils their  weak  places  and  their  unsound 
parts.  Let  ns  see  what  this  crisis, — one  of 
the  greatest  that  ever  overtook  any  people, — 
has  taught  us  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  the  influence  of  American  institu- 
tions. And  in  doing  this  we  shall  have  to 
speak  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  North- 
erners, for  of  the  proceedings  of  their  anta- 
gonists we  know  comparatively  little. 

The  first  point  which  comes  out  in  strong 
relief  is  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
energy  of  the  people  and  the  incapacity  of 
their  rulers.  The  vigour,  determination,  and 
indomitable  perseverance  displayed  by  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  in  every  state  and  in 
every  class  alike,  have  deservedly  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  As  soon  as  the 
real  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
before  them  became  apparent,  all  citizens 
girded  up  their  loins  to  meet  it.  They  put 
aside  all  other  thoughts  and  occupations,  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  as  if  the  war  was  a  plea- 
sant business  as  well  as  a  patriotic  cause, 
raised  regiments  with  unexampled  celerity, 
equipped  them  with  unusual  completeness, 
paid  them  with  unheard-of  liberality,  and 
poured  them  forth  to  the  frontier  in  numbers 
wdiich  announced  a  resolution  to  terminate 
the  contest  by  one  overwhelming  blow.  No 
disasters  seem  to  oper.ate  as  the  slightest  dis- 
.couragcmcnt.  Never  for  an  instant,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  have  the  citi- 
zens, especially  in  the  North  and  \\''est,  ap- 
peared to  entertain  the  faintest  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate, easy,  and  entire  success,  even  when  re- 
peated defeats  must  have  staggered  the  au- 
thorities, and  might  well  have  daunted  any 
people.  Those  who  had  lo.st  sons  and  bro- 
thers in  the  fight,  sent,  without  hesitation, 
others  to  succeed  thera  ;  the  most  dreadful 
slaughter,  even  the  wholesale  return  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  never  (at  least  till  very 
recently)  materially  hindered  the  progress  of 
enlistment ;  and  life  was  lavished  quite  as 
liberally  as  treasure. 

The  next  point  is  one  that  strikes  us  with, 
a  feeling  almost  of  surprise.  Wo  never  doubt- 
ed the  energy  of  the  American  people,  or  that 
what  they  did  they  would  do  with  all  their 
mind  and  with  all  their  strength  ;  but  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  them  more  go- 
verned by  passions  aud  ideas  than  by  in- 
terests. They  had  acquired,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  so  much  the  reputation  of  being 
slaves  to  the    '  almighty  dollar,'    that  it  is 
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with  a  mixture  of  astonisliment  and  admira- 
tion, we  have  seen  that  slavery  prompt- 
ly cast  aside  for  another  far  loftier  and 
nobler,  if  not  more  reasonable.  They  now 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  people  pos- 
sessed and  neai'ly  maddened  by  a  wild  patriot- 
ism, forming  a  distinct  and  vivid  conception — 
though,  in  our  judgment,  a  strangely  mistaken 
one — of  what  the  gandeur  and  dignity  of 
their  country  demand,  and  pursuing  that  con- 
ception with  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  every  other 
consideration.  The  most  commercial  people 
in  the  world  have  seen  their  commerce  half 
destroyed  ;  the  most  industriou.s  and  ingenious 
have  allowed  their  industry  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  devastated 
and  swept  away  in  the  most  wholesale  fashion  ; 
the  most  methodical  and  ei;terprising  have 
almost  welcomed  a  conjuncture  which  overset 
all  their  regidar  habits  and  disturbed  all  their 
accustomed  undertakings, — and  all  this  with- 
out one  murmur  of  complaint,  without  one 
instant  of  hesitation,  and  with  scarcely  a  single 
expression  of  regret.  We  do  not  think  their 
patriotism  is  either  very  pure  or  very  rational ; 
but  of  the  sincerity  and  the  paramount  force 
of  the  sentiment  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Neither  Northerner  nor  Southerner, 
neither  the  New  England  Puritan,  nor  the 
Illinois  farmer,  nor  the  Pennsylvaniau  banker, 
nor  the  Carolinian  planter,  appears  to  be 
troubled  with  the  faintest  doubt,  citlier  that 
his  cause  is  just  and  holy,  or  that  the  God  of 
battles  will  fight  on  his  side,  or  that  his  coun- 
try's claim  upon  hi[n  is  more  imperative  than 
any  other.  He  has  left  his  business  and  gone 
to  the  war  ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  peo- 
ple, has  made  the  war  his  business.  Neither 
wealth,  nor  comfort,  nor  industrial  progress, 
nor  life  itself,  are  counted  as  of  any  concern, 
in  comparison  with  the  one  great  object  of 
national  triumph  and  success.  There  is  some- 
thing womlerfully  captivating  in  this  spectacle 
of  a  whole  people  permeated,  inspired,  intoxi- 
cated with  one  idea, — and  that  an  idea  the 
realization  of  which  concerns  them  collectively 
much,  but  individually  not  at  all  ; — for  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  among  them  wlio  will  not 
have  suffered  far  more  in  propertj',  in  person, 
and  in  friends,  than  he  can  hope  to  gain  by 
the  re-constitution  of  the  Union  on  any  con- 
ceivable terms.  There  is  something,  more- 
over, strangely  instructive  to  the  philosophic, 
and  curiously  fascinating  to  the  cynic,  mind, 
in  the  sight  of  two  nations,  or  sections  of  one 
nation,  each  consisting  of  many  millions  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  vigorous  people  upon 
earth,  assailing  each  other  with  the  wildest 
fury  and  inflicting  on  each  other  the  most 
frightful  slaughter,  desolating  each  other's 
homesteads,  annihilating  the  fruits  of  each 
other's  industry  —-both  perfectly  peisuaded  in 


their  own  minds  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
aim, both  fighting  in  the  name  of  liberty,of  law, 
of  justice  ;  both  contending,  as  they  say,  for 
everything  that  man  holds  dear  and  sacred, — ■ 
one  party  denouncing  its  antagonists  as  rebels, 
and  the  other  replying  by  the  epithet  of  tyrants. 
While  the  astonishing  energy  and  intense 
zeal  displayed  by  the  people  bear  honourable 
testimony  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  their 
race,  the  incapacity  of  nearly  all  their  public 
men,  and  the  shameful  corruption  of  too  many, 
testify,  in  the  loudest  and  clearest  tones,  against 
their  democratic  institutions.  Such  at  least  is 
our  reading  of  the  moral  taught  by  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years.  On  the  northern  side 
not  a  single  man  has  appeared  whose  abilities 
soar  above  the  merest  mediocrity.  Never 
before  in  all  history  did  so  great  a  crisis  fail 
so  deplorably  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  great 
men.  In  the  military  career,  perhaps,  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  Americans 
have  had  few  opportunities  of  learning  the  art 
of  war  ;  and  war  of  late  has  been  made  so 
much  of  a  scientific  profession,  that  mere  un- 
taught talent  is  both  far  less  eftectiveand  has 
far  less  chance  of  displaying  itself  than  in 
ruder  times.  Most  of  the  officers,  too,  who, 
after  being  educated  for  the  regular  army  at 
West  Point,  had  gained  some  experience, 
such  as  it  was,  in  the  Mexican  and  Indian 
Wai's,  embraced  .the  cause  of  the  South. 
Among  the  Southern  generals,uu(]uestionably, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  able  and  successful 
leaders.  The  very  size  of  the  co^yjs  d\rn>iee 
was  unfavourable  to  the  eliciting  of  military 
skill.  Many  clever  commanders  vfho  could 
have  handled  two  or  three  regiments  with 
efficiency  and  talent,  and  might  then  have 
gradually  taught  themselves  their  profession, 
were  utterl}'  unequal  to  dealing  with  20,000 
or  30,000  men.  The  uniformly  wretched 
character  of  the  regimental  officers  is  expli- 
cable enough  when  we  remember  the  mode 
of  their  election  and  tlie  class  out  of  which 
they  rose  ;  but  that  no  man  should  have  ap- 
peared who  decidedly  soars  above  his  fellows, 
and  has  already  made  his  superiority  njanifcst, 
may  well  astonish  us.  M'Clellan  mat/  turn 
out  a  great  general,  and  has  assuredly  shown 
some  qualities  which  augur  well  :  that  is,  he 
lias  shown  much  patience  and  skill  in  disci- 
plining raw  recruits  ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  his  troops, 
though,  during  the  first  year  of  his  command, 
he  lost  many  battles,  and  did  not  gain  one. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  neither  a  Dnmon- 
riez,  nor  a  Morcau,  nor  a  Pichegru, — to  say 
nothing  of  a  Napoleon, — has  yet  appeared 
among  the  G00,000  men  who  constitute  the 
Federal  army.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  so  inexplicable.  But  that  among 
their  civilians  no  first-rate — not  even  a  second 
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or  tbird-ratc — administrator  sliould  liavc  come 
up,  may  well  surprise  us.  It  is  true,  that  for 
long  nearly  all  the  great  places  have  been  iu 
the  hands  of  Southerners  or  of  Southern  sym- 
pathizers, so  that  they  had  monopolized  offi- 
cial experience  almost  as  completely  as  the 
Tories  did  during  the  long  exclusiou  of  the 
Whigs  previous  to  their  advent  in  1830.  It 
is  true  that  the  crisis  was  a  sudden  and  a 
singular  as  well  as  a  great  one  ;  and  that  the 
Federal  authorities,  whose  work  had  hitherto 
been  comparatively  trifling  and  whose  power 
had  been  comparatively  limited,  were  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  called  to  deal  with  events 
of  startling  magnitude,  and  to  direct  transac- 
tions of  unwonted  complexity,  difficulty,  and 
extent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  every  American,  especially 
every  Northern  American,  is  a  born  politician, 
and  a  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  official  ; 
that  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  arc  called 
upon  habitually  to  take  part  in  public  affairs 
in  that  country  than  in  any  other  ;  that  in 
vestries,  in  meetings,  iu  State  chambers,  they 
are  peculiarly  and  incessantly  a  self-governing 
people  ;  and  that  their  faculty  of  organization 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  boasting  and  of 
admiration.  America  ought,  as  far  as  first 
appearances  can  warrant  the  conclusion,  to 
supply  a  large  number  of  citizens  competent 
to  take  the  management  of  every  Government 
department,  and  to  discharge  its  functions 
with  facility  and  mastery,  than  any  other  coun- 
try. Yet,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  through  his  whole  Cabinet, 
down  to  the  ordinary  chef  de  bureau, — not  one 
man  of  even  moderate  capacity  has  shown 
himself,  or  has  been  placed  in  office.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  re- 
sult,— a  result  as  discreditable  as  it  has  been 
fatal  ? 

We  believe  it  to  be  twofold.  We  believe 
it  is  traceable  to  an  inherent  vice  in  demo- 
cracy, or  rather  in  that  peculiar  form  and  in- 
tensity which  democratic  institutions  have 
assumed  in  America.  The  people  have  neither 
valued  nor  rewarded  the  most  essential  quali- 
ties in  their  public  men  ;  and  the  higher  minds 
and  abilities  of  the  country  have  sought  other 
careers  than  that  of  politics.  The  nation  has 
never  offered  either  a  position  or  a  recompense 
which  should  tempt  great  and  good  men  into 
public  life;  and  the  concerns  of  Government 
have,  in  consequence,  been  left  to,  and  manag- 
ed by,  the  corrupt,  the  low-minded,  and  the 
half-educated — those  whose  views  were  all 
personal,  whose  talents  were  all  flashy,  and 
wliose  conceptions  were  all  coarse.  Neither 
a  nation,  nor  any  other  master,  can  hope  to 
command  and  profit  by,  in  its  hour  of  need, 
those  \i:-tues  or  those  talents  which  it  has  sys- 
tematically suppressed  or  discouraged  in  its 


days  of  smooth  prosperity  and  sunshine.  In 
America,  more  especially  in  the  Free  States, 
the  legislators,  leaders,  and  governors  are 
chosen  by  the  numerical  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple— most  frequently,  indeed,  by  the  votes  of 
that  numerical  majority  acting  under  the 
direction  of  a  set  of  professional  electioneerers, 
than  whom  a  more  unworthy  and  pernicious 
class  of  men  do  not  infest  any  land.  Now, 
we  may  admit  at  once  that  this  numerical 
majority — the  mass  of  the  nation — are,  as  a 
rule,  more  intelligent,  more  respectable,  and 
better  educated  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  jjer- 
kaps,  Switzerland  and  Norway.  But  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  this  numerical  majority  really  consti- 
tute the  governing,  guiding,  and  electing 
body  ;  and  though  more  intelligent  than  the 
same  classes  elsewhere,  they  are  not  even 
there  as  intelligent  as  those  above  them,  nor 
as  intelligent  as  the  governing  classes  ought 
to  be.  Their  ingrained  error,  and  that  of 
those  wdio  manipulate  and  direct  their  votes, 
is  to  insist  upon  selecting  as  their  administra- 
tive chiefs,  not  the  men  best  qualified  by 
talent  and  instriK;tion  for  the  task,  but  the 
men  who  will  most  faithfully  reflect  their 
prejudices,  and  most  cringingly  obey  their 
behests.  Naturally  enough,  they  find  that 
able  and  honourable  men, — men  gifted  with 
the  original  resources  and  the  force  of  cha- 
racter which  alone  are  fitted  to  cope  with  a 
crisis  like  the  present, — -will  not  serve  them 
on  such  terms.  The  submissive  clerks,  who 
are  competent  enough  to  do  their  ordinary 
work,  to  transact  the  routine  official  business 
of  the  day  in  a  tolerably  decent  and  roughly 
efficient  fashion,  are  utterly  incompetent  when 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  greai  and  perilous 
conjuncture;  and  in  such  a  conjuncture,  in- 
competence in  high  places  is  simply  and  im- 
mediately fatal.  There  is  nothing  oft'ered,  in 
the  way  either  of  power  or  fame,  to  tempt 
the  great  minils  or  the  commanding  charac- 
ters of  the  nation  into  public  life  in  America; 
and,  accordingly,  such  minds  and  such  charac- 
ters have  habitually  abjured  it,  and  left  it  to 
the  Lincolns,  the  Sewards,  the  Camerons,  and 
the  Stantons, — among  the  whole  list  of  whom 
not  one  man  of  even  ordinary  administrative 
ability  is  to  be  found.  This  result,  it  seems 
clear  to  us,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
junction with  that  democratic  temper  which 
those  institutions  foster  and  place  in  power. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  far  the  most  respectable  of  the 
whole  set,  has  shown  considerable  strength 
of  purpose,  and  an  earnest,  semi-articulate, 
groping  desire  to  see  straight  and  to  do  right; 
but  he  has  no  political  experience,  and  no  in- 
sight into  character.     His  election,  too,  was 
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a  mere  accident — as,  indeed,  as  we  liavc  before 
explained,  the  election  of  President  must  now 
alwavs  be.  Mr.  Seward  iias  been  one  of  the 
most  signal  failures  ever  known  :  according 
to  Mr.  Trollope,  no  one,  e%-en  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  Of 
Mr.  Cameron  we.  need  say  nothing.  The 
measure  of  his  character  and  his  capacity  has 
been  taken  long  ago,  and  never  was  dismissal 
more  richly  earned  than  his.  Mr.  Stanton 
has  made  up  for  want  of  real  vigour  and  talent, 
by  a  lawless,  fitful,  ineffective  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  every  citizen  whom  he  fancied 
he  could  oppress  with  impunity  ;  and  he  has 
aroused,  by  liis  scandalous  and  feeble  outrages, 
a  degree  of  animosity  wliich  must  soon  drive 
him  from  power,  and  which  may  not  impro- 
bably ultimately  lead  to  his  impeachment. 
In  a  word,  looking  o\er  all  the  heads  of  de- 
paitments,  and  all  the  chief  Federal  authori- 
ties, we  are  compelled  to  say  that  never  was 
a  great  co\intry  so  miserably  served.  The 
Americans  say  so  themselves,  and  say  it  and 
feel  it  with  angry  bitterness ; — only  they  will 
not,  as  we  do,  trace  the  sad  fact  liome  to  its 
obvious  cause. 

But  incapacity  is  not  tlie  only  fault  which 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  unchecked  de- 
mocratic institutions  have  to  charge  against 
their  most  eminent  ministers  and  rulers. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  saturnalia  of  poli- 
tical and  pecuniary  corruption  witnessed,  as 
has  disgraced  the  central  Government  from 
the  very  outset  of  this  contest.  We  bring  no 
charges  against  Federal  administrators  and 
contractors — we  merely  echo  those  brought 
and  made  good  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
Mr.  Trollope  has  given  us  sorne  specimens  of 
tliis,  mainly  drawn  from  the  Repoi't  of  the 
Coininittec'on  Contracts,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Van  Wyck  Committee.  Political  cor- 
ruption is  no  new  thing  in  An)erica,  but  in 
this  crisis  it  has  been  displayed  more  out- 
rageously, and  brought  more  to  the  surface 
than  before. 

'  Men,  in  their  pursuit  of  inlelligenoe,  had  for- 
gotten to  be  lioui'St;  in  strusr^ling  for  greatness, 
they  lifid  di?c:irded  purity.  The  nation  has  been 
preat,  but  tlie  statesmen  (if  the  nation  bave  been 
little.  Men  liave  hardly  been  ambitions  to 
fjovtrn,  but  they  have  coveted  the  wages  of 
governors.  Corruption  has  crept  into  high 
placts, — into  places  that  should  liave  been  higii, 
— lil!,  of  all  liOles  and  corners  in  the  laud,  they 
have  become  tba  lowe-t.  No  public  man  lias 
been  trusted  for  ordinary  honesty.  It  is  nnt,  by 
fircign  voices,  by  English  newspapers  or  in 
French  pamphlets,  that  the  corruption  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  has  been  exposeil,  but  by  Ameri- 
can voices  and  by  the  American  press."  It  is  to 
be  heard  on  every  side.  Cabinet  ministers, 
senators,  representatives,  State  Legislatures, 
ofBcers  of  the  army,  officials  of  the  navv,  con- 


tractors of  every  grade, — all  who  are  presumed 
to  touch,  or  to  have  the  power  of  touching,  the 
public  money, — .are  thus  accused.  For  years  it 
has  been  so.  The  word  '•politician''  has  stunk 
in  men's  nostrils.' 

The  instances  of  this,  proved  or  universally 
credited,  have  been  countless.  Colonels  of 
regiments,  and  even  higher  officials,  are  said, 
and  believed,  to  have  received  large  gratuities 
from  railway  companies  for  bringing  their 
troops  over  special  lines,  and  allowing  the 
companies  to  charge  for  imaginary  numbers. 
One  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  most  needlessly  and  irregularly 
employed  his  wife's  brother-in-law  to  buy 
ships, — tlie  gentleman  so  employed  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  business,  but  pocketing 
L.2O,00U  in  six  months  by  the  agency.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  corrupt  and  incapable  agent 
signalized  by  the  Committee  as  having  been 
employed  by  the  same  minister  on  similar 
errands,  and  having  robbed  the  public  libe- 
rally in  the  process.  A  Captain  Comptock, 
and  a  !Mr.  Starbreck,  arc  denounced  as  well 
as  Mr.  George  Morgan.  Yet  none  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  are  assured,  have  been  called 
on  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  Mr. 
Welles  is  still  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  MT\ 
Cameron,  Secretar}'  at  War,  deserting  the 
recognised  ofKcial  channels  of  doing  business, 
employed  an  old  political  ally  and  crony  of 
his  own,  a  Mr.  Cummings,  to  buy  army 
stores,  and  gave  him  L.400,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. Knowing  nothing  of  the  business,  he 
entrusted  it  to  a  clerk  from  Albany,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
special  friend  and  unofficial  ambassador  to 
England  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  mode  in  which  these  gen- 
tlemen contrived  to  waste  the  L.400,000,  to 
supply  the  army  with  articles  that  were  not 
wanted,  and  were  too  bad  to  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  profit  largely  by  each  useless 
transaction,  constitutes  the  rich  comic  part 
of  the  Van  Wyck  report,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  quote.  Mr.  Cameron  is,  indeed,  no  longer 
Secretary  at  War, — his  incapacity,  rather 
than  his  jobs,  compelled  the  President  to  dis- 
miss liim;  but  instead  of  disgrace  or  forfei- 
ture, he  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  represent 
his  Government — which  he  is  well  qualified 
to  do.  But  perhaps  the  jobs  perpetrated  by 
the  ofl^icers  on  General  Fremont's  staff,  with 
his  connivance,  and  sometimes  by  liis  per- 
sonal direction,  are  the  most  monstrous  and 
scandalous  of  any  on  record.  They  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  seventh  cliapter  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  second  volume.  It  <loes  not  seem 
clear  wdiether  or  not  Fremont  himself  shared 
in  the  pecuniary  spoil  :  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  not.  But  his  recklessnes.";,  incapacity, 
and  utter  want  of  all  decency  or  delicacy  in 
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the  matter,  are  sins  almost  as  worthy  of  coii- 
deraiiatioii  in  a  man  of  his  position,  as  if  lie 
were  himself  the  robber.  He  evidently  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
check  his  aides-de-camp  in  their  raids  upon 
the  public  purse.  All  these  things  were 
amply  e,\posed,  and  General  Fremont  was  for 
a  time  removed  from  his  command;  but  he 
has  since  been  restored,  and  is  still  the 
favourite  general  ancJ  hero  of  New  York  and 
of  the  Western  States. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  all  these  tran- 
sactions is,  that  the  detection  and  publication 
of  the  most  flagrant  jobs  aiid  corrupt  prac- 
tices among  chiefs  and  rulers,  does  not  appear 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  damage  them  in 
public  estimation,  or  to  impair  their  prospects 
or  position.  Indeed,  the  most  outrageous 
accusations  are  perpetually  brought,  against 
both  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state, 
which  in  this  country  would,  if  borne  out,  be 
fatal  to  the  accused,  and  if  proved  baseless, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  accuser;  but  which,  in 
America,  appear  to  be  regarded  by  both  par- 
lies and  by  tlie  public  as  mere  ordinar}'  and 
permissible  expressions  of  animosity  and  dis- 
satisfaction. No  one  appears  to  feel  that 
such  charges  are  very  villainous,  if  recklesslv 
made;  that,  if  false,  they  ought  to  be  public- 
ly refuted  ;  and  that,  if  true,  the  offender 
ought  to  be  publicly  punished.  An  officer 
of  General  Fremont's  staff  sent  to  Washing- 
ton a  number  of  very  serious  charges  against 
his  chief, — apparently  well-founded  in  the 
main.  The  General  placed  the  officer  under 
arrest.  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  at  War, 
directed  his  immediate  release.  He  repeated 
his  charges  in  a  more  formal  shape,  and  in 
still  strono'cr  langnaiip.  The  Secretary  at 
War  investigated  them  in  person,  but  left 
both  the  General  and  his  accuser  in  their  old 
positions.  After  a  time,  General  Fremont's 
conduct  became  so  insubordinate  and  dicta- 
tor-like, that  be  was  recalled,  but  was  too 
great  a  favoui'ite  with  the  Western  States  to 
be  brought  to  a  court-martial ;  and  he  has  since 
that  been  once  more — though  unwhitewashed 
— appointed  to  a  high  command.  .  Secrets 
of  tlie  most  important  character  have  been 
repeatedly  betrayed  to  the  enemy.  AX  la.st, 
the  President's  vv4fe  is  denounced  as  the 
delinquent,  bot'u  in  conunon  conversation  and 
by  a  posted  placard.  The  lady  retires  to  her 
countrv  scat  in  Illinois,  but  no  one  thinks  of 
puisuing  the  inquiry,  and  punishing  either 
the  betrayer  or  the  calumniator.  General 
Pope  accuses  two  of  the  generals  under  his 
conmiand  of  disobedience  ;  General  M'Dowell 
is  openly  accused  of  treachery.  He  asks  for 
a  court-martial ;  but,  by  M'Olellan's  advice  (it 
is  said),  none  is  held  either  on  him  or  on  the 
generals  attacked   by  Pope, — only  Pope   is 


voted  incapable,  and  is  relegated  to  the 
backwoods.  Wq  fancy  the  truth  is,  that 
none  of  these  atrocious  charges  are  seriously 
believed,  even  by  those  who  make  them ; 
they  are  merely  the  sort  of  strong,  bail  lan- 
guage which  angry  slanderers  in  the  States 
arc  considered  by  common  custom  justified  in 
using;  which  means  little,  and  is  scarcely 
listened  to,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ori- 
ginal form  of  cursing  and  swearing  in  vogue 
in  that  *reat  country. 

Another  ominous  feature  in  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  which,  though 
by  no  means  new,  has  been  brought  out  into 
very  strong  relief  by  the  present  crisis,  is  the 
deplorable  scai'city  of  anything  like  indivklu- 
ality — as  shown  either  in  the  power  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  diiferent  from  that  current 
among  the  masses,  or  in  courage  to  express 
one.  The  Northern  States,  the  New  England 
ones  especiallv,  contain  many  men  of  sober 
minds,  of  wide  instruction,  of  deep  political 
insight, — men  who  can  see  truth  even  when 
it  tells  against  themselves, — who  understand 
and  can  discern  law  and  justice,  even  when' 
the  popular  passion  has  obscured  both  to  or- 
dinary eves, — who  can  look  coolly  at  inevi- 
table consequences,  even  when  popular  fury 
prevents  the  mass  around  them  from  doing 
so, — sagacious  politicians,  sound  jurists,  think- 
ers worthy  of  the  name  of  statesmen.  In  a 
free  country  such  men  ought  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  theii-  freedom  to  moderate  pas- 
sions which  their  reason  told  them  were  both 
dano'erous  and  excessive,  to  defend  principles 
which  were  about  to  be  trampled  down  in  the 
fury  of  civil  strife,  to  utter  wainings  both  of 
morality  and  prudence,  which  are  never  so 
apt  to  be  neglected  as  when  people  are  mad- 
dened by  their  wrongs,  and  confident  in  their 
strength.  They  ought  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  reputation  to  induce,  and  of 
their  eloquence  to  compel,  an  excited  popu- 
lace to  li.sten  to  them.  Unhajipily  thoy  have 
done  neither.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 
single  eminent  orator,  writer,  or  public  man 
in  any  State-— with  the  one  exception  of  Mr. 
Emerson — to  whom  be  all  honour — who,  on 
the  grand  and  critical  topics  of  the  day,  has 
dared  to  utter  any  sentiment  that  was  not  a 
mere  echo,  embodiment,  and  envenomed  ex- 
pression of  the  prevailing  passion  or  delu- 
sion of  the  audience  he  was  hnrnngning. 
Whether  the  subject  was  the  Trent  affair,  the 
conduct  of  England  in  conceding  the  bellige- 
rent character  of  the  South,  the  enormity  of 
the  slaveholders,  or  the  diabolical  iniquity  of 
the  rebels,  the  sole  aim  and  thought  of  every 
governor,  author,  judge,  or  minister  of  the 
gospel  appeared  to  be,  not  to  enlighten  or  to 
guide  the  citizens  before  him,  but  first  to  find 
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out  what  those  citizens  tlioutjbt  and  felt  upon 
the  question,  and  then  to  put  that  thought 
and  feeling  before  them  in  the  most  pungent, 
most  gilded,  most  seductive  form  that  their 
oratorical  tact  enabled  them  to  furnish. 
When  a  nation  is  thus  served  by  its  leading 
minds,  how  can  we  wonder  at  either  its  excess- 
es or  its  self-delusions? 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  courageous  or  outspoken  in  America, 
and  that  of  late  it  has  been  even  less  easy 
than  usual.  The  people  have  always  set 
themselves  against  the  mental  freedom  of 
individuals.  To  think  dift'erently  from  the 
majority  on  political  and  social  questions,  has 
never  in  Aujerica  been  reckoned  among  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  ;  and 
of  course  the  more  iuiportant  and  exciting 
such  questions  become,  the  less  likely  is  uni- 
versal freedom  of  speech  or  thought  to  be 
recognised  or  tolerated.  The  majority,  too, 
has  always  had,  bj'  the  very  natui'e  of  the 
case,  almost  boundless  power  of  enforcing 
conformity  to  the  prevalent  opinion.  It  is 
not  only  the  irresponsible  executor  of  its  own 
decrees,  but  it  is  the  omnipresent  witness  of 
all  offences  against  them.  It  can  not  only 
exclude  the  offender  fi-om  all  chance  of  public 
influence  or  reward,  but  can  make  him  very 
uncomfortable  in  his  social  position.  Still, 
we  cannot  admit  this  plea  as  any  justification 
of  the  moral  cowardice  on  which  we  are 
animadverting.  The  very  despotism  against 
which  it  now  requires  so  much  spirit  to  make 
head  could  never  have  grown  up,  if  thinking- 
men  had  possessed  a  befitting  sense  of  their 
personal  title  to  liberty  of  thought,  and  had 
steadily  resented  as  unwarrantable  oppression 
the  attempt  of  the  pjublic  to  interfere  with  it. 
No  freedom  has  ever  been  conquered  or  se- 
cured except  by  men  willing  to  be  martyred 
for  the  sake  of  it — mental  freedom  less  than 
any  other.  The  descendants  of  those  who 
braved  exile  and  impriionment,  the  rack,  the 
stake,  ai]d  the  scaffold,  to  assert  their  right 
to  think  as  they  pleased  upon  religiuus  inat- 
ters^  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  minor  in- 
flictions of  the  hustings  and  the  mart,  in 
order  to  secure  liberty  of  speech  in  political 
concerns.  In  most  catcs  of  social  tyranny,  and 
certainly  in  this,  the  victims  who  submit  are 
more  culpable  than  the  oppressors  who  inflict. 

We  have  read  many  of  the  despatches 
written  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales  on  nuitters  arising  out  of  this  unhappy 
business;  we  have  seen  their  newspapers; 
we  have  perused  the  speeches  of  their  ora- 
tors at  public  meetings  and  in  Congress; 
and  we  have  conversed  with  all  the  Intel, 
ligent  Americans  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  ;  and  the  most  notable  and  uniform  im- 
pression made  upon  our  minds  by  all  alike, 


has  been  that  of  an  unrcasonahlenens  almost 
amounting  to  unsoundness  of  mind.  There 
seems  to  be  a  universal  inability  to  see 
straight, — an  abeyance  or  obscuration  of  the 
logical  faculty  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  civil  war,  which  is  really  a  startling  psy- 
chological phenomenon, — a  series  of  optical 
delusions  whenever  the  vision  is  turned  either 
inwards  or  upon  any  people  that  come  into 
relation  with  themselves  and  their  affairs.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  vanity, 
passion,  and  national  danger  together,  have 
for  a  time  affected  the  brains  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  the  shrewdest  and  most  argmnentative 
race  on  earth.  When  they  speak  of  the 
rebels,  they  seem  to  regard  them  almost  as 
'fiends  in  human  shape.'  When  they  de- 
nounce the  rebellion,  they  describe  it  as  the 
most  heinous  and  unaccountable  crime  ever 
committed  among  men — as  an  offence  so 
monstrous,  and  of  so  deep  a  dye,  as  scai'cely 
to  be  mentioned  without  horror,  and  as  some- 
thing that  far  transcends  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  wickedness.  That  any  one  can 
wish  to  split  so  great  a  country  ;  that  any  citi- 
zen can  dream  of  casting  off  so  mild  and  so 
beneficent  a  rule ;  that  even  the  worst  and 
the  silliest  of  men  should  be  so  silly  and  so 
bad  as  voluntarily  to  forego  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  piroudcst  commonwealth  on 
earth, — fills  them  with  the  most  unfeigned 
amazement.  They  seem  to  have  no  power 
of  looking  at  the  case  for  an  instant  from  a 
Southern  point  of  view,  or  of  giving  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  to  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  Their  political  sagacity,  their 
sense  of  justice,  their  notions  of  moralit}',  their 
power  of  estimating  probabilities  and  conse- 
quences,— all  alike  seem  to  have  given  way 
and  sufiered  shipwreck  in  the  immensity  of 
the  crisis.  They  remain  to  this  day  unable 
to  perceive  that  England  had  no  other  decent 
or  possible  course  0]ien  to  her  wdien  the  war 
broke  out,  than  to  atlmit  the  Confederates  to 
the  status  of  belligerents.  They  cannot  and 
do  not  pretend  to  argue  tlie  matter,  but  con- 
tinue to  declaim  against  it  as  a  shameful  act 
of  partiality,  and  an  unmistakeable  intimation 
of  hostile  feeling.  They  persist  to  this  day 
— and,  we  fear,  will  coutiue  to  persist — in  re- 
garding our  quiet  determination  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  Trent  outrage,  as  an  unge- 
nerous advantage  taken  of  their  difllculties, — 
a  proceeding  so  mean  and  shabby  as  scarcely 
to  have  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  base- 
ness. They  persist  in  accusing  us  of  unwar- 
rantable partiality  and  active  partisanship  for 
the  South,  though  it  is  notorious  that  many 
hundred  thousands  of  our  operatives  are  suf- 
fering the  severest  privations  from  the  block- 
ade, yet  that  scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised, 
even  among  those  operatives,  in  favour  of  in- 
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terference  with  it;  tlioiigb  we  have  submitted 
in  silence  to  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Fede- 
ral cruisers,  whieh,  from  any  other  nation, 
and  under  any  other  circumstances,  we  sliould 
have  promptly  resisted  and  put  down;  though 
our  over-scrupulous  respect  for  the  right  of 
blockade  has,  in  its  practical  operation,  been 
almost  equivalent  to  positive  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  North  ;  and  though  the  South- 
erners, in  consequence,  have  complained  of 
our  neutrality  as  one-sided  and  unjust  to  them. 
In  the  face  of  every  fact  that  comes  before 
them,  notwitlistanding  the  notorious  and  una- 
nimous hostility  of  the  population  wherever 
they  penetrated — notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal complaint  that  their  generals  could  ob- 
tain no  information  of  Confederate  move- 
ments, while  their  own  plans  were  constantly 
communicated  to  the  enemy — they  continued 
to  believe  that  they  should  tind  a  large  Union 
party  in  the  South.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  rooted  animosity 
of  the  Slave  States  to  the  Northern  connec- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  increasing  virulence  of  feel- 
ing on  both  sides,  in  spite  of  repeated  proofs 
of  Southern  energy  and  skill, — they  persist  in 
believing  not  only  that  they  can  conquer  their 
antagonists,  but  that  they  can  re-annex  them, 
can  hold  them,  can  blend  them  again  into 
one  State,  can  sit  with  them  again  at  the  same 
Council  Board  and  in  the  same  Congress,  can 
share  with  them  the  same  legislative  labours, 
-^in  a  word,  can  once  more  make  them  into 
co-operating  fellow-citizens.  They  believe  not 
only  that  the}-  can  subjugate  them  and  force 
them  back,  but  that  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
so.  To  us  all  this  seems  to  indicate  that  their 
power  of  measuring  probabilities  and  values 
must  be  at  an  end.  To  be  inordinately  con- 
fident in  their  military  prowess  and  boundless 
resources,  in  their  irrevocable  determination, 
is  no  symptom  of  irrationality  ;  but  to  believe 
that  any  powers  or  any  genius  can  achieve 
impossibilities,  is  simply  and  undeniably  the 
indication  of  an  unsound  mind.  Now,  to 
conquer,  to  desolate,  to  subdue  the  Southern- 
ers, may  be  practicable  enough  ;  but  to  re- 
embrace  them  in  a  fraternal  hug,  or  to  hold 
them  down  bj'  military  occupation,  is  surely 
oneof  the  mostliopeless  and  unfeasible  of  aims. 
This  disturbance  of  the  reasoning  and  per- 
ceivinn;  faculties  has  been  shown  in  nothino- 
more  than  in  the  last  proceeding  of  the  Wash- 
ington Congress — the  Confiscation  Act.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  North- 
ern Republic,  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  Stales,  sanctioned 
by  the  President,  and  embodied  in  a  legisla- 
tive measure  which  must  have  been  read 
three  times  in  each  Chamber.  It  is  a  well- 
considered  statement  or   utterance  of  what 


they  thouglit  it  right  to  feel,  and  just,  wise, 
and  permissible  to  do.  It  is  directed  against 
their  late  fellow-citizens, — men  who  had  sat 
with  them  in  the  same  assembly, — who,  like 
them,  believed  in  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  choose  his  own  rulers  and  to  follow 
his  own  career, — who  owed  allegiance  each 
to  his  own  State, — who,  by  the  very  assump- 
tion which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  civil  polity,  were  entitled  to  have  and 
to  maintain  their  own  political  opinions  on 
all  questions  of  government  and  law, — and 
who  at  this  very  moment  were  in  arms  to 
assert  all  these  rights,  and  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, not  far  at  least  from  being  a  fair  match, 
for  tlieir  denouncers.  Yet  it  reads,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  penal  enactment  against  ordinary 
ruffians  and  criminals,  outlaws  for  whom  no 
language  could  be  too  strong,  and  no  punish- 
ment too  severe.  It  denounces  the  penalty 
of  death  against  ofBce-holders  among  the 
Confederates,  and  of  confiscation  against  all 
who  aid  and  abet  them, — that  is,  against 
about  eight  or  ten  millions  of  their  fellow- 
countrvraen.  It  proclaims  the  determination 
of  the  Federals  to  treat  their  adversaries,  not 
as  political  opponents  who  take  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  view  of  the  great  national  (or 
international)  question,  but  as  criminals  who 
are  the  enemies  of  all  government  and  society 
whatever.  To  our  minds,  the  whole  tone  and 
language  of  the  act  are  simply  atrocious  ;  but 
the  purpose  for  which  we  cite  it  here  is,  as 
showing  how  utterly  incapable  the  Northern- 
ers at  present  seem  to  be  of  looking  at  mat- 
ters as  other  men  look  upon  them.  They 
evidently  had  not  a  conception  that,  in  pass- 
ing such  an  Act,  they  were  doing  that  which 
would  revolt  all  civilised  spectators,  which 
would  rouse  in  every  Southern  breast  a  senti- 
ment of  burning  indignation  and  a  fierce 
thirst  for  vengeance,  and  which,  according  to 
all  ordinary  human  judgment,  might  almost 
justify  both  emotions. 

There  is  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  ap- 
parent bad  passions  of  the  Americans.  They 
denounce,  as  in  this  instance,  the  fiercest  ven- 
geance against  their  enemies.  They  act,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  we  hear,  with 
ferocity  enough  in  actual  fight,  and  in  pro- 
miscuous campaigning.  Their  newspapers 
and  orators  gloat  over  the  suffeiings  inflicted 
on  the  cotton  operatives  of  England  by  their 
blockade,  in  language  which  is  absolutely 
fiendish.  Yet,  withal,  their  habitual  conduct, 
even  in  a  crisis  like  this,  seems  quite  to  nega- 
tive the  supposition  that  they  are  a  vindictive 
people.  Mr.  Buchanan — who  is  universally 
believed  to  be,  and  to  all  appearance  was,  as 
thorough  a  traitor  to  his  trust  while  Presi- 
dent, guilty  of  as  complete  treason,  either 
through   weakness  or  deliberate  villany,  as 
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Mavino  Faliei'o,  tlie  Doge  of  Venice — resides 
in  obscure  peace  within  the  grasp  of  the  Fe- 
derals, and  has  never  been  even  menaced  or 
disturbed.  The  corruption  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
the  lawless  arrests  and  insults  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  supposed  treason,  disobedience,  or  disho- 
nesty of  military  officers  of  rank  (of  which  we 
spoke  a  few  pages  back),  have  all  been  quiet- 
ly condoned,  as  if  they  were  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents to  be  deplored,  not  great  ci'imes  to  be 
visited  with  signal  retribution.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  struggle,  so  fertile  in 
the  most  disgraceful  offences,  so  provocative 
of  the  fiercest  passions,  no  singlc'civil  or  mili- 
tary delinquent,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  same  men — many  of  them — who 
have  no  scruple  in  exciting  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters ;  and  who,  to  gain  a 
viotoiy,  or  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  cam- 
paign, would  not  hesitate  to  arm  some  mil- 
lions of  semi-savages,  and  give  them  carle 
blanche  to  pillage,  devastate,  and  slay.  There 
may  be  sti-ange  illogicality  here ;  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  American  character  there  must 
be  a  wonderful  fund  of  good  nature — a  sort 
of  boundless  pachydermatous  indulgence  both 
to  their  own  sins  and  to  the  kindred  ones  of 
others.  During  our  Crimean  disaster,  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  the  natioi  was  well 
expressed  by  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which 
appeared  at  that  time,  called  'Whom  shall 
we  hang  ?'  If  half  the  public  offences  had 
been  committed  by  our  leaders  that  have 
been,  or  believed  to  have  been,  committed  in 
the  United  States,  we  should  have  hanged  a 
whole  cabinet,  and  shot  a  whole  staff. 

Perhaps  the  fiict  which  has  been  made 
most  prominently  and  surprisingly  clear 
by  the  events  of  the  contest  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  the  superior  governinfi  and  act- 
ing capacity  of  the  Southerners.  We  confess 
we  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  this. 
We  were  well  aware  that  the  South  had 
furnished  by  far  the  greater  miuiber  of  presi- 
dents and  leading  statesmen  to  the  Union  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  eminent  po- 
litical names  known  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ce|)tion  of  Adams  and  Webster,  wore  South- 
erners. We  knew,  too,  that  the  advantage 
of  official  and  administrative  experience,  so 
far  as  Federal  operations  were  concerned, 
naturally  lay  with  the  slaveholders, — ijust  as 
it  lay  with  the  Tories  before  the  Wliig  ad- 
vent in  1830.  We  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  their  freer  and  more  active  life,  and  their 
early  and  universal  habits  of  command,  miijht 
make  them  both  better  generals  and  better 
soldiers  than  their  adversaries  ;  while,  perhaps, 
also  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  taste 
and  education  among  the  upper  classes  might 


communicate  a  more  dignified  and  decorous 
tone  to  their  State  papers.  We  thought  it 
probable,  in  the  last  place,  that  union,  deter- 
mination, and  patriotic  zeal  would  be  found 
to  be  pui'er,  stronger,  and  more  general  among 
the  Confederates  than  among  their  foes, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  a  more  homogeneous 
and  (so  to  speak)  a  more  native  people,  and 
as  their  country  was  the  one  invaded.  But 
we  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  extent  to 
which  all  these  influences  have  operated. 
We  had  no  conception  that  they  could  have 
so  completely  neutralized  and  overridden  all 
the  advantages  of  the  North — its  greater 
wealth,  is  overwhelming  numbers,  its  free 
connuunication  with  Europe,  its  ct.tire  com- 
mand of  sea  and  rivers.  We  need  not  say 
much  as  to  the  comparison  of  the  messages 
and  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln  and 
President  Davis.  We  cannot  profitably  con- 
trast the  ministerial  action  of  the  Confederate 
functionaries  with  that  of  Seward,  Cameron, 
and  Stanton,  because  we  know  nothing  of 
the  former,  except  by  the  results  they  have 
achieved.  The  most  remarkable  inventions 
and  achievements  in  the  naval  line  have 
proceeded  from  the  Confederates,  who  bad 
no  dockyards,  and  no  marine  arsenals.  All 
the  victories  of  the  Noilh  have  been  won  by 
their  gun-boats,  or  with  the  aid  of  these  ex- 
cellent auxiliaries.  Indeed,  wherever  the 
conflict  has  been  exclusively  a  land  one,  the 
Federals  have  been  worsted, — without,  we 
believe,  a  single  important  exception  before 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  Both  armies  were 
hastily  levied,  and  were  composed  of  volun- 
teers. The  officers  educated  at  West  Point 
were  divided  among  them  in  much  more 
equal  proportions  than  was  at  first  reported. 
The  Northern  soldiers  were  tempted  into  the 
field  by  vast  bounties  ;  they  received  libeial 
pay,  admirable  rations,  and  full  equipment. 
The  Southerners  have  often  had  no  pay  at 
all ;  many  thousands  of  them  supported,  not 
only  themselves,  but  whole  companies  of 
their  comi'ades,  at  their  own  expense.  The}' 
were  from  the  first  very  deficient  in  the  ma- 
teriel of  war ;  and  to  the  last  have  depended 
much  upon  the  arms,  and  ammunition,  and 
military  stores  which  they  could  capture 
from  the  enemy.  They  have  been  often 
both  ill  fed  and  ill  clad.  Yet  the  great 
preponderance  of  victories  has  lain  with 
them.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  comparatively  miscellaneous 
and  mercenary  character  of  the  Northern 
armies;  but  chiefly,  it  is  traceable  to  llic 
very  inferior  discipline  of  the  latter;  and 
tiiis  in  its  turn  is  traceable  to  their  wretched 
officers  and  generals,  and  to  the  political  and 
socal  organization  which  brought  such  men 
to  the  surface  and  placed  them  in  high  com- 
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maiid.  AVe  Loar  nothing  among  the  Con- 
federate arniics  of  captains  and  colonels 
elected  by  their  men  from  political  fancies,  or 
as  an  electioneering  job  ; — of  officers  absent 
from  their  regiments,  and  dining  quietly 
some  miles  off,  while  iLeir  regiments  were 
actually  nnder  fire; — of  shirkers  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  to  be  driven  back'to  their  corps  by 
the  provost-marshal ; — of  one  general  shoot- 
ing another  through  the  head,  because  his 
treatment  and  language  became  so  foul  and 
insulting,  that  neither  disci;>line  nor  temper 
could  stand  the  test; — of  a  commander-in- 
chief  accusing  his  generals  of  treachery  and 
disobedience,  and  being  himself  relegated  to 
the  Indian  frontiers  for  hopeless  incapacity ; — 
of  the  hundred  instances  of  ludicrous  incom- 
petency, reckless  disregard  of  duty,  corrup- 
tion, and  cowardice  among  Northern  officers, 
with  which  Northern  newspapers  have  made 
us  so  familiar.  The  strategic  movements  of 
the  Confederate  generals,  and  their  handling 
of  their  troops  in  action,  have  often  been 
most  masterly  and  always  creditable  ;  while 
M'Clellan,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  the  only 
Federal  commander  who  has  displayed  even 
average  ability.  The  consequence  has  been, 
an  amount  of  carnage  on  the  Federal  side 
which  is  never  seen  except  where  obstinate 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  combined 
with  thorough  unskilfidness  on  the  part  of 
their  leaders.  Numbers  and  valour  are  of 
literally  no  avail  when  mismanaged  by  such 
ignorant  and  stupid  officers  as  have  hitherto 
infested  and  disgraced  the  Northern  armies. 
Never  was  the  si:periority  of  science  and 
capacity  over  brute  force  an.d  material  re- 
sources shown  in  a  more  striking  manner. 
AVe  do  not  know  that  the  Federals  could 
Lave  avoided  much  of  this,  constituted  as 
they  are,  politically  and  socially ;  for  officers 
of  experience  and  military  talent  did  not 
exist  for  one-tenth  of  the  regiments  that  they 
insisted  upon  raising,  and  could  not  by  possi- 
bility have  been  extemporized.  It  was 
natural,  too,  that  men  should  be  appointed 
to  command  troops  which  they  had  raised  ; 
and  natural  also  that  professional  politician.s, 
who  had  always  been  foremost  in  election- 
eering, should  put  themselves  forward  in  re- 
cruiting and  embodying  as  well,  and  should 
naturally  be  chosen  by  acclamation  to  lead  to 
the  field  mobs  whom  they  had  often  driven 
to  the  pull.  The  result  only  shows  how  de- 
plorable the  qualities  which  make  a  popular 
demagogue  break  down,  when  tried  by  any 
test  of  efficiency  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
the  field.  These  men  failed,  for  the  most 
part,  because  they  had  no  character  ;  their 
soldiers  could  not  respect  them  ;  and  men 
will  not  either  obey,  or  trust,  or  follow  those 
whom  they  do  not  respect. 


The  Southern  officers,  on  the  contrary, 
were  usually  men  of  some  station  in  society; 
those  whom  they  commanded  and  led  to 
battle  were  either  personal  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, or  dependents  accustomed  to  obey 
them,  or  neighbours  accustomed  to  look  up 
to  them.  The  soldiers  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  superior  educeation 
and  position  to  themselves,  whose  capacity 
and  integrity  they  could  trust,  and  whose 
patriotic  feelings,  they  knew,  were  identical 
with  their  own.  They  seem  to  have  been 
obedient  because  reliant,  and  because  those 
who  commanded  them  had  never  been  looked 
upon  as  their  equals.  The  truth  is,  we  be- 
lieve, that  it  requires  as  strong  a  military  in- 
stinct as  that  which  pervades  the  French  to 
replace  the  national  influence  of  an  aristo- 
cratic body  of  officers.  In  the  Southern 
army,  thousands  even  of  the  privates  were 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  character.  In  the 
Northern  army,  thousands  even  of  the  officers 
were  neither. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  a  speculation,  which  yet  may  soon 
become  one  of  overpowering  and  even  dis- 
maying interest, — the  inquiry,  namely,  whe- 
ther such  a  social  organization  as  that  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  wdiich  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  rotten  to  the  core, 
and  carrying  in  its  bosom  the  sure  seeds  of 
decav  and  dissolution,  may  not  be,  for  most 
purposes  but  that  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth — for  empire,  for  aggression,  for  go- 
vernment— one  of  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  formidable  that  modern  times  and  ad- 
vanced civilisation  could  contrive  ; — whether 
a  nation,  where  the  upper  and  educated 
classes  rule,  where  a  race  of  slaves  supply  all 
the  menial  and  all  the  industrial  occupation 
needed  by  the  State,  and  where  a  class  of 
poor,  rough,  hardy,  and  brutal,  but  proud 
and  courageous  men,  offer  admirable  material 
foi-  an  army,  though  bad  material  for  any- 
thing else,  may  not  be  permanently  and  in- 
trinsically more  than  a  match  for  a  people 
far  richer,  more  ingenious,  more  nuTiierous, 
and  as  a  whole  better  instrncted, — but  where 
nearlv  every  man  is  engaged  in  commerce,  in 
manufactures,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  whore  the  science  of  government  is 
neglected  and  its  administration  mismanaged, 
because  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  tiie 
competent  and  cultivated  few,  legislate  and 
command.  If  it  shall  indeed  prove  so,  then 
the  advocates  of  democracy  will  have  to 
abate  somewhat  of  their  admiration  and 
their  confidence;  and  the  foes  of  slavery, 
while  hating  it  no  less,  may  learn  to  respect 
it  and  to  dread  it  more. 

We  have  now  to  mako  a  few  remarks  in 
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reference     to    a    complaint    often    broim-ht 
against  tis  by  tije  better  and  higher  order  of 
American  minds — those  whom  we  most  cor- 
dially admire,   those   with    whom   we   could 
most     readily    sympathize     and    fraternize. 
They  are  aggrieved  by  our  criticisms  on  'the 
Americans.'       They    protest    against    being 
judged  by,  or  confounded  with,   the  lowest 
specimens  of  their  citizens.     They  aver  that 
our   animadversions  are  only  just,  and   that 
our    descriptions    only    apply,    when    under- 
stood of  those  whom  it   is  monstrously  in- 
equitable to  regard  as  representatives  or  em- 
bodiments of  the  national  character.     They 
say,  and  say  with  truth,  '  When  you  come 
among  us,  and  see  us  in  our  homes,  and  con- 
verse with  us  in  the  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course, or  when  you  meet  us  in  your   own 
country,  you  do  not  find  us  the  insolent,  irra- 
tional, ruffianly,  unfriendly   people  you    de- 
scribe us  in  your  books.     You  ought  to  esti- 
mate and  characterize  us  by  our  best  and  not 
our  worst  specimens.' — Now  we  take  leave  to 
say  that  this  remonstrance,  coming  as  it  per- 
petually  does  from   the   best-mannered   and 
most  able  and  cultivated   men  and  women  of 
Boston    and    New    York — than    whom,    we 
gladly  acknowledge,   more  courteous  or  su- 
perior gentlemen  and  ladies  are  nowhere  to 
be  found — is  not  fair,  however   natural  and 
excusable.     In  endeavouring  to  delinate  and 
judge  a  NATION,  we  must  not  look  much  at 
the  exceptional  individuals  or  classes,  whether 
above  or  below  the  average,  but  at  the  mass 
of  the  people.     Nay  more,  we  have  a  right 
to  judge   the  nation— we   are  in  a   manner 
compelled   to  judge  it — by  that   portion  of 
the  mass  which  appears  in  public,  which  is 
put  forward   by  the  mass,  or  allowed   by  the 
mass  to  put  itself  forward,  as  representatives 
and  rulers  of  the  whole;    wliich,  either  in 
the  government  or  in   the  press,  comes  into 
contact   with    the   rest  of  the  world  ;  which 
speaks    without    contradiction    or   rebuke  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation  ; 
which  is  nominated  by  free  election  in  order 
to  do  so  ;  which  is  paid  for  doing  so.    When 
we  point  to  tlio  outrageous  language  of  the 
daily  organs  of  the  public  press,  which  have 
an    enormous    circulation    and    a    profitable 
trade,   and    signalize    their   wondcrliil    igno- 
rance, their  inflated  bombast,  their  reckless 
calumnies  against  all  that  are  eminent  and 
good,   their   ludicrous    canonization  of  many 
that  are  mean  and  bad,  and  their  insane  and 
malignant  animosity  against  Great  Britain, — 
we  are  met  by  the  reply,  'Oh  !  you  mu.st  not 
consider    what   the    newspapers    say  ;    they 
have  no  influence  here  at  all  ;  no  one  minds 
their  tirades  ;   we  read  them  only  for  the  ad- 
vertisements and  the  news.     Moreover,  most 
of  them  are  written  by  Irishutn  — often  by 


Irish  rebels — who,  of  course,  hate  England 
and  try  to  make  us  hate  her.     How  would 
you  like  as  Englishmen  to  be  held  answerable 
for  all  the  blunders,  the  bad  feeling,  the  nar- 
row prejudices,  the  daring  misrepresentations 
of  tlie   Times  P     We  believe  there  is  much 
truth  in  all  this.     We  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  American  journals  exercise  far  less  influ- 
ence there  than  English   ones  do  here.     We 
believe  that  many  of  them  are  conducted  by 
Irishmen,  and   breathe  Irish  sentiments  and 
passions    rather  than  Anieiican    ones.     But 
who  choose  Irishmen  to  be  their  journalists  ? 
Why  are  no  truly  American,  and  moderate, 
and     creditable    newspapers    established    to 
supersede    these  ?     Why,    if    any    such    are 
established,  do  they  not  succeed  so  well   as 
the  more  disreputable  and  violent  ones  ?    No 
doubt,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  judged  by 
the  Times  ;  but  we  do  not  judge  Americans 
by  the  JVew  York  Herald  ;  and  we  should 
not  object  to  be  judged  by  our  daily  and 
weekly  press  as  a  whole.     Moreover,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  American  journalists  use 
the  language  they  do,  spread  the  calumnies 
they  do,  vituperate  England  as  they  do,  be- 
cause they  believe  that,  in  doing  this,  they 
are  echoing  the  sentiments  and   pleasing  the 
bad    passions  of  the  people ;    that,   if    they 
thought  otherwise,  they  would,  even  though 
they    are    Irishmen,    at   once    change    their 
tone;    and  that   they   of  all    men   ought  to 
know  what  their  readers,  who  are  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  wish  for  and  relish.    No  doubt, 
the   readmg  public  in  America    extends  far 
lower  in  the  social  scale   tlian  with  us,  and 
that  lower  class  of  readers  must  therefore  be 
the    class    pandered    to    and    pleased.      But 
what  is  this  but  the  necessary  conseq\ience  of 
that  more  widely-spread  education,  and  those 
more  popular  institutions,  which    constitute 
the  chief  boast  and  (as  we  are  assured)  the 
great  superiority  of   the  American   people? 
It  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  a  democracy  to 
be  judged    by  the    mass,    because   in   a  de- 
mocracy the  mass  govern,  and  give  the  tone 
to  the  nation.     And  to  complain  of  being  so 
judged,  is  to  condemn  by  implication  the  in- 
stitutions of  the   land,   and   to   concede  the 
justice  of  our  animadversions. 

In  like  manner,  wlien  we  point,  in  ])leading 
a  warrant  for  our  strictures,  to  the  languao-e 
of  public  speakers,  both  in  monster  meetings 
and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  are  tofd, 
'  Oh,  but  it  is  notorious  that  our  politicians 
are  the  worst  class  among  us.  They  are  job- 
bed in  by  professional  electionoerers  ;  they 
have  to  spout  and  stump,  and  to  pai]der  to 
the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  mob.  They 
have  little  influence  or  power;  for  govern- 
ment is  not  with  us,  as  with  you,  the  highest 
function  of  a  citizen,  but  a  very  secondary 
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one.  The  rewards  of  public  life  in  America 
are  so  few,  and  its  diswjrhnens  so  great,  tbat 
only  inferior  men,  or  coarse  men,  or  unscru- 
pulous men,  will  enter  it.  You  must  not 
judge  us  either  by  our  statesmen,  or  our  ora- 
tors, or  our  presidents,  or  our  ambassadors.' 
We  admit  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts;  we 
entirely  deny  the  justice  of  the  proffered 
plea.  A  nation  must  be  measured,  acquitted, 
or  condemned  by  its  national  feelings  and  its 
national  acts.  A  free  nation  acts  through  its 
government;  a  reading  nation  expresses  its 
sentiments  through  its  most  popular  authors, 
and  its  most  widely  circulated  journals.  If 
America  had  a  despotic  government,  or  were 
ruled  by  foreign  conquerors,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  draw  any  inference  against  the  people 
from  the  conduct  of  its  Government,  except 
that  it  was  a  weak  and  subjugated,  and  pos- 
sibly a  timid  people.  But  the  Americans 
choose  their  own  legislators  and  their  own 
ministers ;  they  choose  them  very  often ; 
they  choose  them  unreservedly  ;  they  criticise 
them  with  the  utmost  freedom  ;  they  keep 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  very  tight 
leading  strings.  No  American  Government 
would  venture  to  act  in  any  manner  which 
the  nation  did  not  dictate,  or  which  it  was 
not  believed  the  nation  would  sanction  and 
approve.  Assuredly,  a  people  so  individually 
energetic  and  independent  has  many  ways  of 
manifesting  its  character,  otherwise  than 
through  its  administrative  authorities ;  but  it 
is  only  through  them  that  it  manifests  itself 
as  a  nation — it  is  only  in  their  persons  that  it 
comes  into  contact  with  other  States,  and 
with  the  world  at  large — it  is  only  by  their 
intermediation  that  it  displays  itself  in  a  col- 
lective capacity.  It  cannot,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  elect  men  to  represent  it  before 
the  world,  and  then  repudiate  them  as  its  re- 
presentatives. The  very  plea  urged  is  self- 
contradictory  and  self-condemnatory.  It  im- 
plies the  most  fatal  of  reproaches,  either  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  or  the  nature  of 
their  institutions.  If  democratic  institutions 
throw  to  the  surface  bad  men,  either  the  in- 
stitutions or  the  national  character  must  be 
in  fault.  If  the  bad  men  thus  thrown  to  the 
surface  do  not  represent  the  aggregate  senti- 
ments and  capacities  of  the  people,  the  insti- 
tutions are  inherently  defective.  If  they  do, 
then  the  national  character  stands  self-con- 
demned. We  prefer  the  former  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  We  condenm  the  institutions. 
Americans  usually  condemn  themselves. 

We  have  one  word  also  to  say  in  reference 
to  another  plea,  very  conmionly  and  confi- 
dently put  forward  by  the  Northerners. 
'That  hostility  to  England,  that  insolent 
language,  that  overbearing  action,  which  you 
have  so  constantly  charged  upon  our  Govern- 


ment, were  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  South,  and  to  Southern  politicians. 
Hitherto  the  supreme  power  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  have  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  statesmen 
from  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  ; 
and  yet  you  hold  us — who  have  just  succeeded 
in  overturning  those  very  men — responsible 
for  their  sentiments  and  proceedings.'  We 
wish  most  sincerely  that  we  could  recognise 
this  plea  as  either  valid  or  candid.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
newspapers  which  vituperate  and  insult  us 
are  all  Northern  ones — for  a  Southern  journal 
we  scarcely  ever  see  over  here;  that  every 
affront  and  encroachment  directed  against 
England  is  %velcomed  with  frantic  exultation 
by  these  Northern  organs  of  popular  feeling; 
that  when  Captain  Wilkes  committed  an  act 
which  had  no  merit  whatever  except  as  an 
outrage  on  the  British  flag,  it  was  as  an  agent 
of  the  Northern  Government,  and  it  was  by 
Northern  ministers,  judges,  orators,  and  ex- 
ambassadors  that  he  was  feted  and  applauded; 
that  when  the  Morrill  tariff  was  passed  by  a 
Congress  from  which  the  Southern  members 
had  seceded,  it  was  welcomed  almost  more  as 
a  blow  at  England  than  as  a  boon  to  native 
manufacturers;  that  it  is  now  Northern 
journals  which  exult  in  the  sufferings  which 
this  civil  war  inflicts  on  our  unoffending 
artisans ;  and,  finally,  that  the  first  act  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  North,  when  it  as- 
sumed power,  was  to  send  forth  to  Europe,  as 
its  representatives  to  foreign  states,  three  of 
the  most  rabid  haters  of  England  whom  it 
could  find  among  its  ranks- — Cassius  Clay 
among  the  number — and  who  so  little  under- 
stood the  decencies  of  diplomatic  life,  or  were 
so  mastered  by  ungovernable  passion,  that 
they  inaugurated  their  ambassadorial  func- 
tions by  attending  a  public  meeting  in  Paris, 
and  giving  full  vent  to  their  envenomed  ani- 
mosity in  words  which  we  believe  have  no 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  foreign  office 
of  any  civilised  country.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  we  cannot,  though  we  fain  would,  be- 
lieve that  the  Northern  people  love  or  under- 
stand us  one  whit  better  than  their  .Southern 
brethern  and  predecessors. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Cairnes'  book,  a  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  a  refutation  of  some  speculations 
of  ours  on  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  issued  in 
February  last.  With  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Cairnes'  facts  and  reasonings  we  agree, 
and  his  book  is  a  very  able  and  valuable  one. 
No  one  has  brought  out  into  clearer  and 
stronger  light  the  inherent  evils  of  American 
slavery,  its  ruinous  eflFects  on  agriculture,  on 
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itulustry  generally,  and  on  social  wt'll-beitig 
and  development.  Slave-labour,  he  shows, 
has  throe  fatal  defects.  It  is  essentially  reluc- 
tant, unskilful,  and  unvcrsalile.  Being  given 
reluctantly,  it  can  be  relied  on  only  as  long 
as,  and  as  far  as,  the  slave  works  under  his 
master's  eye  :  the  slave  has  no  motive  for  do- 
ing more  than  he  can  help,  or  for  improving 
his  capacities  of  work.  It  is  liis  cue  to  do  as 
little  as  he  can,  and  to  be  able  to  do  little,  in 
order  that  little  may  be  exacted  from  him. 
His  interest  is  the  precise  reverse  of  liis 
master's :  his  master  would  wish  him  to  be 
as  diligent  and  as  capable  as  possible  ;  but  he 
knows  well  that  diligence  and  capacity  would 
only  increase  the  amount  of  daily  toil  de- 
manded from  him  ;  and  therefore  it  is  his 
object  to  conceal  and  to  minimize  both.  'His 
ambition  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  freeman 
(says  Be  nth  am):  he  seeks  to  descend  in  the 
scale  of  industry,  rather  than  ascenil.'  Again  : 
Slave-labour,  in  America  at  least,  is  essenti- 
ally 'unnkilful.  The  intelligence  of  the  negro 
is  very  low,  and  is  purposely  kept  low.  He 
cannot  be  employed  to  co-operate  with 
machinery  ;  he  can  only  be  trusted  with  the 
rudest  tools;  he  can  only  be  engaged  in  the 
commonest  and  easiest  form  of  culture.  Slave- 
labo\ir,  finally,  is  deficient  in  versatility :  the 
difticulty  of  teaching  a  slave  anything  is  so 
gr«at,  that  when  one  thing  has  been  taught 
him,  you  must  keep  him  to  that  one  thing. 
From  these  peculiarities  it  follows,  that  you 
can  only  profitably  employ  slaves  on  fertile 
soil,  in  monotonous  production,  and  in  the 
growth  of  articles  which  require  no  neat 
manipulation,  and  which  concentrate  the 
labour  of  a  immber  of  bands  in  one  spot,  so 
as  to  admit  of  easy  and  not  too  costly  super- 
vision. Slave-labour,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  made  available  on  a  great  scale  for  any- 
thing, except  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  and 
can  grow  these  profitably  only  on  the  best 
soils,  and  in  the  most  favoured  localities. 

Mr.  Cairnes  further  paints  in  strong,  but 
scarcely  extreme  colours,  the  secondary  effects 
of  slavery, — the  discredit  it  casts  on  honest 
industry,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the 
class  of  'mean  whites,'  too  poor  to  own 
slaves,  and  too  proud  to  become  hired  labour- 
ers in  a  Slave  State, — the  arrogant,  and  over- 
bearing, and  violent  temper  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  through  them  of  the  population  gene- 
rally, arising  from  the  existence  of  a  race 
whose  members  they  are  from  infancy 
and  through  life  accustomed  to  oppress,  and 
whose  rights  and  feelings  they  are  daily 
habituateil  to  outrage, — the  necessity  for  con- 
stant expansion  and  encroachment  on  their 
neighbours,  consequent  on  the  ceaseless  de- 
mand for  fresh  virgin  soil  on  which  to  em- 
jloy   the    rude   and   unintelligent    labour    of 


their  slaves, — and,  finally,  the  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  civilisation  and  progress 
by  the  nomad  habits  thus  enforced  on  the 
planters  and  their  servants.  Nothing  can  be, 
better  than  Mr.  Cairnes'  exposition  and  de- 
velopment of  these  points,  but  also  nothing 
can  be  less  original  or  new.  In  that  very 
paper  of  ours  which  he  criticises,  we  assumed 
them  all  as  proved  and  notorious,  and  based 
part  of  our  argument  upon  them.  Never- 
theless, we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  IMr.  C. 
for  having  reproduced  and  enforced  them  all 
so  admirably.  We  never  doubted — we  never 
concealed  our  conviction — that  a  social  system 
based  on  negro  slavery  is  most  disastrous  in 
its  character  and  influences,  and  can  never  be 
permanent  in  diu'ation.  We,  like  Mr.  Cairnes, 
believe  it  to  be  doomed,  and  earnestly  desire 
its  end.  Our  only  difl'erence  with  him  re- 
wards the  mode  and  date  of  its  extinction. 
We  agree  with  him  in  the  facts  of  the  past. 
We  differ  witli  him  only  as  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  future.  Nay,  when  We  come  to 
reconsider  the  chapter  in  which  he  assails 
our  conclusions,  we  arc  astonished  to  find 
how  little  real  discrepancy  there  is  between 
his  wishes  and  expectations  and  ours.  It  re- 
duces itself  practically  to  a  mere  question  of 
boundary.  He  does  not  believe  in,  or. desire, 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  any  more  than 
we  do.  He  holds,  as  we  do,  that  the  ulti-. 
mate  extinction  of  slavery  must  be  sought, 
and  is  involved,  in  the  limitation  of  its  area, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  area  is  limited,  miti- 
gated conditions  of  slavery  will  precede  its 
extinction.  He  would  limit  the  area  to  those 
districts  of  each  State  in  which  slaves  are 
already  actually  established.  We  would  draw 
the  line  along  the  Alleghanies,  and  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
across  and  downwards,  so  as  to  include  East- 
ern Virginia,  South  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  (and  possibly  Texas),  in  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Eitlier  plan  would  give  up 
to  slavery  what  is  now  really  or  vii'tually 
slave,  and  no  more.  Either  plan  would  so 
limit  the  area  of  slavery  as  to  secure  its 
speedy  amelioration  and  ultimate  strangula- 
tion. But  this  Mr.  Cairnes  tliinks  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  South  never  will  agree  to  either,  ex- 
cept when  utterly  exhausted  and  subdued. 
Of  course,  we  know  well  they  will  contend, 
and  contend  to  the  very  last,  for  the  best 
boundary  they  can  obtain.  But  some  boun- 
dary they  must  have ;  for  even  Mr.  Cairnes 
does  not  anticipate  their  re-absorption,  and 
lie  admits  that  it  will  be  better  and  safer  to 
l)egiu  by  emancipating  the  million  or  half 
million  slaves  of  the  Border  States,  than  to 
try  the  experiment  on  a  grander  scale  at 
once. 

Mr.  Caii'ues  demurs  to  our  opinion,  that 
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tlie  separated  South,  lu'ininc'il  in  bctwfon  tlio 
]iostilo  North  and  a  suspicious  Mexico,  mo- 
rally at  luast  sustained  li_y  Europe,  would  be 
incapacitated  llienccfokh  fVoni  tciriturial  ex- 
tension by  conquest  or  eneioaclinient.  lie 
conceives  that  if  tlie  Confederates  ciinie  out 
victorious  from  this  conflict,  their  career  of 
conquest  and  expansion  will  thenceforward  be 
unlimited,  inasmuch  as  they  will  have  over- 
couio  the  only  Power  that  could  eftectr.allv 
bar  their  ])rogrcss.  If,  indeed,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  should  have  the  accumulated 
consequences  of  exhausting  both  the  inen  and 
the  money  of  the  IsTorth,  of  displaying  still 
iiiore  clearly  the  inferiority  o'i  tlieir  troops, 
tjicir  eomniaiiders,  and  their  ciiil  administia- 
tiou,  and  of  developing  and  perfecting  those 
formidable  means  of  becoming,  a  great  mili- 
tary Power,  wliich  the  Confederates  have  bo- 
gun  to  show, — \^\X\(i  North  should  come  out  of 
the  conflict  subdued  as  well  as  b:;tFleil, — then 
wo  might  be  inclined  to  agree  in  the  dark 
\)reboding.  But  to  anticipate  this,  is  to  be- 
Itjcve  that  twenty  millions  of  the  richest, 
shrewdest,  vainest,  most  ingenious,  au<l  unjst 
obstinate,  people  iu  the  world,  will  succumb 
to  ten  millions  of  the  same' race,  far  poorer 
and  worse  armed.  Nay  more,  it  is. to  scatter 
to  the  winds,  as  disproved  assumptions,  all 
the  elaborate  arguments  and  facts  which  Mr. 
Cairnes  has  heaped  up  to  show  the  inherent 
and  incurable  vice  and  weakness  of  the  whole 
organization  of  a  slave  enqjire.  How  can  a 
people,  with  such  a  cancer  preyino-  on  its 
vitals,  such  a  bar  in  limine  to  its  civilisation 
and  its  progress,  ever  be  either  wealthy  or 
powerful  enongli  to  be  an  oveririatch  for  a 
people  twice  as  rich  and  numerous,  and  free 
from  all  these  fearful  weights  and  disqualifi- 
cations? Non  noster  hie  scrmo.  If  the 
South  really  come  outof  the  struggle  so  victori- 
ous as  to  dictate  terms  as  well  as  to  achieve 
their  independeuco — if  they  not  only  nudce 
good  secession,  but  establish  supremacy — then 
half  of  Mr.  Cairnes' book  will  be  disproved. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  ar^^uinent  we  main- 
tained last  February  is  unanswered — viz.,  that 
a  nation  of  ten  millions  will  be  far  less  able 
to  annex,  encroach,  and  despoil,  than  a  nation 
of  thirty  millions  ;  -and  assuredly  not  one 
whit  more  anxious — especially  when,  in  the 
former  case,  they  will  have  the  balance  of 
twenty  millions  as  jealous  foes,  instead  of  pas- 
.  siouate  au.xlliaries.  Mr.  Cairnes  di'aws  an 
alarming  picture  of  a  vast  slave  enquire, 
spreading  not  only  from  the  rotomac  to  the 
Kio  Grande,  but  rapidly  embracing  Cuba,  the 
x\ntilles,  and  the  whole  tropical  region  of  the 
Now-  World,  as  a  consequence  of  Southern 
independence  once  achieved  and  recognised. 
AVc  entertain  no  such  apprehension.  "But  if 
such  a  future  is  at  all  probable,  what  becomes 
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of  all  Mr.  Cairnee'  delineations  of  the  rapid 
degeneracy  and  intrinsic  w'cakness  and  pover- 
ty of  the  Southern  States,  as  consequent  on 
the  institution  of  slavery  ?  If  slavery  has  in 
truth  developed  material  resources  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  among  the  States  and 
the  statesmen  formed  under  its  iufiuencc, 
which  can  enable  ten  millions  of  poor  men, 
not  onlj'  to  beat  twent!y  millions  of  rich  men 
and  resolute  men,  bnt  in  their  despite  to 
found,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the 
widest  and  most  maniticent  cmpire.s  the  world 
has  ever  seen, — then  slavery  cannot  be  the 
fatal  blunder,  the  self-destnictive  institution 
which  Mr.  Cairnes  has  provedi  it,  and  which 
we  believe  it.  If  injurious  to  the  accunmla- 
tion  of  wealth,  if  inimical  to  the  development 
of  prosperity,  if  inconsistent  with  many  ele- 
ments and  foi'ins  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  ci\"ilisation,  if  calculated  to  foster 
many  evil  passions  and  many  social  vices,  it 
must  yet  contain  within  it  some  miuhty  coun- 
terbalancing elements  of  national  superiority 
and  strength  which  philosophic  politicians 
ought  tp  studj'  with  unusual  care.  > 

Mr.  Cairnes  is  of  opinion  that  one  of  tli6 
first  and  most  certain  consequences  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Southern  Con- 
federacy, would  be  the  reopening  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  This,  again,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  as  to  future  probabilities,  respecting 
which  no  absolute  certainty  can  be  arrived  at. 
We  can  only  refer  to  the  opinion  we. express- 
ed, and  the  arguments  we  urged  on  a  previous 
occasion.  We  fully  admit  that  there  are  men 
in  the  South,  one  or  two  even  holding  high 
station,  who  have  avowed  their  desire  to  re- 
commence that  abominable  traffic,  and  wdio 
perhaps  would  be  quite  capable  of  doing  so.* 


*  Of  the  existence  of  any  general  or  even  com- 
mon desire  on  the  part  ef  the  Southern  whites  to 
import  negroes  fjotji  Africa,  there  is,  however,  we 
ft-el  satisfioil,  little  evidence,  nornuicli  probaliility. 
The  prevalent  interest  and  the  prevalent,  feeling 
indeed  are,  and  necessarily  mn.st  lie,  in  the  i  ppo- 
site  direction.  The  small  farmers  and  proprietors, 
who  have  already  one  or  two  negroes,  and  desire 
more  to  enable  them  to  lead  the  life  of  lazy  de- 
banchery  to  which  they  are  accnstomed,  may  per- . 
h.'.ps  wish  for  an  influx  which  would  make  slaves 
cheap.  But  these  '  mean  whiles'  are  the  only 
class  which  does  desire  the  reopening  of  the  traflie, 
and  it  is  a  despised  and  iminfluentiul  class.  The 
white  labouring  population  of  the  Southern  States,  /^ 
the  artisans  and  the  small  tradesmen,  arc  far  indeed'' 
from  desiring  an  immigration  of  semi-liarbaric  la- 
bour which  would  sw.amp  and  depreciate  their  own. 
And  the  planters, — the  men  of  wealth,  leisure,  and 
education,  who  really  govern  and  manage  all  state 
nti'airs,  and  determine  almost  absolutely  all  legisla- 
tive actioTi.^:xre  preponderantly  and  naturally  lios 
tile  to  any  such  scheme.  They  are  iutertsted  on 
the  other  sid',  both  as  statesmen,  and  as  aristWrats, 
and  as  monopolists.  They  would  deprecate  in  the 
strongest  maimer  a  proceeding  which  would  destroy 
their  monopoly  of  slavedabour;  which  would  strike 
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Ytui  two  points  appear  to  lis  indisputable, — ■ 
viz.,  that  tliu  niotivts  to  revive  tlie  slave  trade 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  obstacles  to  it  in- 
creased, by  the  severance  of  the  Union.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  reasons  felt  by  the  elave- 
liolders  for  a  rapid  and  sndden  increase  in  the 
African  population,  was  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  pnsli  their  settlements  into  frcsli 
territory  as  fast  as  the  Northerners  colonized 
such  territory  by  free  labour,  and  might  thus 
create  new  slave  States  so  as  to  maintain 
their  equality  or  superiority  in  thp  Senate  of 
the  Union.  European  immigration,  aided  by 
originally  superior  numbers,  gave  a  vast  ad- 
vantage to  the  free-soilers  in  peopling  and 
settling  the  outlying  districts  of  the  West, 
and  the  Southerners  found  themselves  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
e.xtraneons  resource  ;  and  they,  therefore, 
mooted  the  question  of  a  fresh  importation  of 
African.s,  in  order  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  in  this  respect.  But  as  soon  as  their 
independence  is  acknowledged,  and  their  boun- 
daries determined,  they  will  have  no  further 
motive  to  create  new  States  :  they  wiH  there- 
fore be  content  to  proceed  more  slowly,  to 
regard  only  economic  considerations ;  and, 
when  they  have  exhausted  one  district,  will 
move,  not  as  formerly  to  a  distant  region  with 
a  political  aim,  but  merely  to  the  nearest  fer- 
tile land  within  their  reach.  The  economic 
motive  to  push  forward  will  remain  :  \\\(i  poli- 
ticil  one  will  be  removed.  The  planters  will 
seek  to  form  new  plantations,  not  new  States; 
and  for  the  former  object  their  old  slave  popu- 
lation, with  its  natural  increase,  will  suffice. 
At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  act  of 
separation,  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  will  be  relieved  from 
their  chief  impediment,  and  will  be  reinforced 
by  the  most  effective  of  allies.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Northern  Stales, 
which  has  hitherto  been  passively  exercised 
on  the  one  side,  will  be  actively  exercised  on 
the  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  steady 
opposition  of  the  United  States,  and  their  re- 
fusal to  our  cruisers  of  the  right  of  search,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  long  since  have 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  traffic.  Certain 
it  is  that  wc  have  always  felt  their  jealousy 
V  '  and  hostility  to  have  been  the  chief  barriers 
-,  to  our  success,  and  that  Northern  money  and 
Northern-built  ships  have  been  the  principal 
agents  in  the  trade.  Henceforth,  as  soon  as 
the  severance  shall  be  complete,  we  shall 
liave  the  North  on  our  side.      Partly  out  of 

off  .at  one  blow  two-thirds  (probably)  from  the 
value  of  their  property,  V'V  retliioiiiij  the  priee  of 
adult  negroes  from  lOOO  to  SOU  dollars;  which 
would  rebarbarize  all  their  lialf-civilised  slaves  ; 
and  which  vvould  expose  them  iiievitaltly  and  justly 
to  the  ^'abhorrence  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
modern  world. 


decent  coiisi.-tency,  partly  out  of  right  feeling, 
partly  out  of  hostility  to  everything  desired 
by,  or  likely  to  contribute  to,  the  prosperity 
of  their  new  rival,  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  be  our  most  vigorous 
assistants  in  suppressing  the  trade,  which  then 
could  scarcely  survive  our  joint  assaults. 
Moreover,  though  the  mighty  and  overbear- 
ing Union,  in  its  old  completeness  and  its 
enormous  pride,was  not  ashamed  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  underhand  promoter  of 
the  traffic,  a  new  State,  and  one  far  less  pow- 
erful, will  scarcely  choose  to  encounter  in  the 
same  cynical  fashion  the  moral  reprobation 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  '  Union  '  might, 
and  did,  dare  many  things  which  would  never 
be  permitted  to  the  '  Southern  Confederacy.' 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  us  to  say 
a  few  much-needed  words  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  emancipation,  and  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
recent  strange  but  decided  step  in  that  direc-i 
tion.  Viewed  in  connection  with  his  antece* 
dent  proceedings,  his  proclamation  throws 
a  curious  light  upon  the  character  of  the  Pre- 
sident. View^ed  as  a  measure  oi^  political 
and  belligerent  policy,  it  appears  to  ns  as 
singularly  injudicious,  and  even  indefensible. 
Viewed  as  an  adoption  of  anti-slavery  princi- 
ples, it  is  perhaps  the  most  grotesquely  illogi- 
cal and  inconsistent  dercee  ever  issued  by  a 
government.  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  from  Illi- 
nois— a  State,  perhaps,  more  purely  and 
ano-rily  free-soil  than  any  other — strongly 
anti-slavery,  but  at  least  as  strongly  anti- 
negro.  All  blacks,  whether  slave  or  free,  are, 
we  believe,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ex- 
cluded from  that  inhospitable  district.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  chosen  as  the  Republican 
champion — as  the  embodiment  of  the  policy 
which,  while  fully  recognising  and  sanction- 
ino-  slavery  wherever  it  existed,  and  wherever 
the  citizens  of  a  constituted  State  might 
choose  to  establish  it,  forbade  its  introduc- 
tion into  territories  which  were  still  Union 
property,  and  sought  to  prevent  the  future 
multiplication  of  slave  States.  He,  of  course, 
at  once  accepted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  as  a  natural  corollary 
of  the  Republican  doctrine,  as  soon  as  the 
Republican  party  had  gained  the  ascendancy. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  shared,  in 
the  faintest  degree,  in  the  feelings  or  opinions 
of  the  Abolitionists.  From  first  to  last  he 
applied  his  own  unassisted  intellect  to  the 
difficult  problem  before  him,  with  meritorious 
simplicity,  honesty,  and  patience  ;  and  that 
intellect,  though  originally  shrewd,  vigorous, 
and  sagacious,  is  wholly  untrained  in  ratio- 
cination, uneducated,  and  ill-informed.  He 
first  brought  out  his  plan  for  giving  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  slaves  in  those  States   • 
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which  would  consent  to  liborato  tbom,  by 
whicli  plan  he  hoped  to  j^ain  over  the  Border 
and  wavering  States,  sneh. as  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missonri,  and  Maryland.  There  was 
miicli  sagacity  in  the  scheme,  and  a  really 
honest  practical  desii^n  ;  but  it  was  not  cal- 
cnlated  at  that  particular  time  to  proiluco 
much  oft'ect,  and  up  to  the  present  uioinciit 
it  has  been  ])urelv  inoperative.  The  further 
workings  of  his  bothered  brain  were  shown 
in  his  vetoing  the  unwarranted  steps  of  Fre- 
mont and  Hunter  towards  the  p;\riial  emanci- 
pation and  arming  of  the  slaves  in  the 
quarters  into  which  they  had  penetrated,  and 
in  his  naive  and  outspoken  announcement  to 
Horace  Greeley,  that  he  would  deal  with  the 
negroes,  and  act  for  or  against  thera,  precise- 
ly as  in  his  judgment  would  be,  not  the  most 
just  and  benevolent  towards  them,  but  most 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
The  notions  of  the  old  exploded  Colonization 
Society  then  for  a  while  took  possession  of 
his  mind  ;  and  lie  endeavoured  to  organize 
a  scheme  for  expatriating  the  negro  popula- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  free  coloured 
men,  to  some  remote  and  unacquired  district 
in  Central  America, — for  getting  them  out  of 
the  way,  in  short, — a  plan  which  any  reading, 
any  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  almost  any  arithmetic, 
should  have  Sufficed  to  negative  at  once. 
Then,  on  the  13th  of  September,  he  told  the 
Chicago  deputation  that  their  plan  of  pro- 
claiming emancipation  in  the  rebel  States 
would  be  simply  inoperative  because  it  could 
not  reach  the  slaves,  and  that  their  plan  of 
arming  them  would  merely  ami  practically 
be  to  arm  their  masters  ;  and,  finallv,  a  fort- 
night later,  he  adopts  this  very  condemned 
plan,  and  declares  the  slaves  of  rebels  and  in 
rebel  States  free  afte?  the  first  of  January 
1863.  That  he  does  this  with  the  saddest 
misgiving,  is  plaiil  from  his  speech  to  the 
serenaders  a  few  days  after,  when  he  said  he 
'  trusted  in  God  he  had  not  made  a  mistake.' 
A  strange  spectacle  of  an  earnest,  well- 
meaning,  simple,  but  feeble  mind,  striving  to 
grapple  with  a  problem  which  might  well 
baffie  the  subtlest  intellects,  and  to  discharge 
functions  to  which  in  such  a  crisis  scarcely 
any  genius  would  be  equal,  has  seldom  been 
given  to  the  world. 

That  the  Constitution  gives  the  President 
no  authority  whatever  to  issue  such  a  decree 
as  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  that 
the  decree,  legally  regarded,  is  simply  null 
and  void,  is  a  minor  consideratiou,  since  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  of  war, 
and  not  of  civil  policy.  But  is  it,  in  any 
point  of  view,  a  wise  or  a  warrantable  mea- 
sure ?  Hardly,  we  think.  It  may  gain  him 
the  more  active  and  cordial  co-operation  of 


the  New  England  Abolitionists;  but  they  are 
not  a  very  numerous  though  increasing  party  ; 
and  they  are  for  him  peculiarly  dangerous 
allies,  because  their  objects  and  his  are 
altogether  distinct,  and  only  casually  and  not 
necessarily  connected.  They  would  sacrifice 
the  Union  to  extinguish  slavery.  He  would 
[>erpetuate  slavery  to  restore  the  Union.  They 
can  only  act  steadily  or  loyally  together  so 
long  as  abolition  measures  offer,  or  are  thought 
to  offer,  the  best  chance  of  subjugating  and 
reanuexing  the  South.  The  great  majority 
of  people  in  the  North  are  no  friends  to 
emancipation,  and  no  partisans  of  the  negro; 
they  may  ultimately  consent  to  go  in  for 
abolition,  but  they  will  do  so  only  as  their 
last  card,  and  as  an  evil  only  less  than  ac- 
knowledging the  independenae  of  the  South. 
The  proclamation,  therefore,  at  first  sight, 
seems  as  likely  to  divide  as  to  reanimate  the 
supporters  of  the  Government.  But  this, 
time  will  show.  As  to  the  actual  operation 
of  the  edict  in  the  South,  we  ourselves  be- 
lieve that,  except  in  a  few  districts  near  towns 
or  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Federal 
camps,  it  will  prove  a  mere  brutum  fulmen  ; 
that  the  slaves  dare  not  rise,  do  not  wish  to 
rise,  do  not  hate  their  masters,  and,  except  for 
the  sake  of  idleness  and  on  special  occasions, 
do  not  desire  freedom.  But  this  cannot  have 
been  Mr.  Lincoln's  conception,  lie  must 
have  believed  that  it  would  be  the  very 
strongest  and  most  effective  measure  of  hosti- 
lity which  he  could  adopt  towards  the  Con- 
federate States;  that  it  would  terrify  some 
back  to  their  allegiance;  that  it  would 
weaken  the  armies  of  his  antagonists  by  the 
detachments  which  it  would  render  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  blacks; — in  a  word,  that  it 
would  rouse  against  the  slaveholders  a  formi- 
dable force  of  domestic  foes.  He  must  have 
designed,  one  would  suppose — if  he  had  any 
definite  design  at  all — and  expected — if  he 
had  any  distinct  hopes  of  benefit  from  his 
decree, — that  his  proclamation  would  raise 
the  black  race  against  the  white  ;  would  turn 
the  arms  of  four  millions  of  half-barbarous 
Africans  against  their  former  masters ;  would, 
at  the  very  least,  disorganize  the  entire  social 
system  in  the  South,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
usual  processes  of  industry  and  culture,  and 
introduce  a  fearful  state  of  anarchy  and  chaos. 
He  must  have  hoped  this ;  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  much  worse.  At  the  best,  ho 
must  have  hoped  to  create  confusion  and 
paralysis:  at  the  worst,  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  massacre,  rapine,  and  devasta- 
tion. We  confess,  that  in  our  eyes  few  crimes 
can  be  greater  than  that,  the  guilt  of  which 
he  \\?i%  possibly  incurred,  voluntarily  and  with 
his  eyes  open.  The  deed  appears  to  us  a 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  civilised  warfare. 
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As  ag-aiiist  tlie  slaveliolJers,  it  is  something 
very  like  figliting  with  poisoued  weapons; 
and  as  siieh  will  certainly  he  regarded  and 
retaliated  by  th«  Sonth.  Bnt -passing  over 
this  view,  in  which  many  anti-slavery  men 
will  not  agree  with  us,  and  jlookina;  at  the 
decree  as  regards  the  negroes  only,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  proceeding  more  wicked- 
ly selfish  and  cruel.  It  is  urging  an  excita- 
ble, and  ignorant,  and  helpless  population  to 
an  outbreak  either  of  viole'ice  or  if  insubor- 
dination, whore  they  can  neither  be  aided  nor 
protected.  It  is  exposing  them  at  once  to  tlie 
suspicion  of  their  masters,  to  further  precau- 
tionary fetters,  possibly  to  forecasting  severi- 
ties in  tei-roreni  ;  and,  if  they  do  rise  or  strike 
work,  to  the  harshest  and  most  merciless  re- 
tribution. It  indicates  a  more  utter  want  of 
regard  for  the  safety,  the  Vfclfare,  the  simplest 
rights  of  the  negro,  than  we  coidd  have  con- 
ceived possible.  It  shows  how  little  in  reality 
those  who  promulgated  and  those  who  advis- 
ed such  a  proclamation  care  for  their  nominal 
clients.  In  order  to  create  a  possible  diver- 
sion in'fevonr  of  his  arms,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Abolitionist  friends  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  a  step  which,  if  it  produces  any  effect  at 
all — if  it  produces  the  effect  the  hope  of 
which  must  have  been  the  only  motive  to  it 
— must  result,  as  its  first  and  necessary  eon- 
sequence,  in  the  most  crushing  and  terrible 
inflictions  on  the  feebler  race  whom  it  is 
-sought  to  rouse- against  the  stronger.  They 
have  not  scrupled  to  bring  upon  the  slaves, 
whom  they  profess  to  pity,  and  declare  to  be 
free,  a  vengence  which  they  well  know  will, 
if  need  be,  not  stop  far  short  of  extermina- 
tion. How  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  dare, 
for  their  own  selfish  ends,_for  their  own  suc- 
cess in  war,  to  la_y  upon  their  consciences  the 
sin,  of  goading- ignorant  and  helpless  thou- 
sands, whom  they  cannot  sustain  or  save,  into 
insurrection  against  a  class  far  more  pow(;rful, 
well  armed,  and  in  such  a  case  utterly  relent- 
less, would.be  simply  inconceivable,  if  we  did 
not  know  too  well,  and  had  not  seen  too 
often,  how  infuriated  passion  can  obscure 
the  plainest  trr.th,  and  trample  down  the  most 
soleran'obligation. 

As  a  '  negroj^ihile '  proceeding,  as  a  bid  for 
the  anti-slavery  sympathies  of  Europe, — if 
the  hope  of  obtaining  these  was  one  of  the 
motives  for  the  measure, — Mr.  Lincoln's  pro- 
clamation is  as  singularly  Irish  and  illogical, 
as  from 'other  points  of  view-it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, ha-- a-,  in)politic,  and  criminal.  The 
confiisio's  and  inconsistencies  it  involves  are 
very  crrions.  In  the  first  place,  the  slaves  in 
the  rebellious  States  are  to  be  free  on  the  first 
of  Jamuiry  next,  unless  those  Slates  shall  be- 
fore then  return  to  their  allcr/iance.'  The 
emancipation    of    the   negroes,    there^rc,  is 


made  to  depend  not  on  any  action  of  their 
ov;n,  but  on  a  decision  of  their  masters ;  not 
on  their  just  claims,  but  on  their  owners'  dis- 
loyally. If  the  slaveholders  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  can,  by  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, be  coaxed  or  forced  back  into  their 
allegiance,  the  emancipation  decree  becomes 
a  dead  letter,  slavery  is  re-consecrated  and 
perpetuated,  and  the  fetters  of  the  negro  arc 
again  riveted  by  the  entire  force  of  the  whole 
united  Republic!  The  boon  to  the  slaves  is 
witlidrawn,  because  the  penal  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  'their  masters  is  revoked. 
The  signal  act  of  justice, — the  great  asser- 
tion of  moral  principle, — the  grand  coaces- 
sioa  to  hnmanit)^ — is  -Nvhistled  down  the 
wind,  because  the  '  heinous  offenders,'  the 
'  ruthless  tyrants,'  tli.e  '  traffickers  in  human 
flesh,'  the  'torturers  of  God's  image  cut  in 
ebony,'  have  been  worsted  in  the  conflict  or 
bi'ibed  back  into  submission  !  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  speak  with  respect  or  patience,  or  with 
anything  but  laughter  and  contempt,  of  such 
'anti-slavery'  proceedings  as  these? — In  the 
second  place,  Mr.  Lincoln's  decree  liberates 
the  slaves  who  lie  beyond  his  power  and  out 
,of  his  jurisdiction,  but  retains  in  bondage 
those  whom  his  emancipating  wand  might 
reach  and  set  free,  if  he  were  really  in  earn- 
est. The  slaves  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
where  his  armies  are-^those  belonging  to 
Federalists,  whom  he  might  command  and 
colnpensate — are  to  be  slaves  still,  so  long  as 
their  owners  choose.  The  slaves  in  Louisiana 
and  Georgia,  where  his  authority  is  null,  and 
where  his  voice  cannot  be  heard,  are  mocked, 
tempted,  and  betrayed  by  the  impotent  as- 
surance that  they  are  free.— -Thirdly  and  last- 
ly, by  this  unrivalled  decree,  the  privilege  of 
possessing  slaves  is  i»enceforth  to  be  exclu- 
sively reserved  for -loyal  subjects,  and  for 
those  States  which  have  adhered  to  the  Free- 
soil  North  in  this  contest.  Loyalty  to  a 
Union  professing  to  be  in  arms  to  fight 
against  slavery  and  to  limit  its  area,  is  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  mono|ily'of  slaves.  The  slave- 
holding  section  of  the  Eepublic,  being  the 
rebellious  portion,  and  as  such  to  be  punish- 
ed, is  to  have  no  slaves ;  but  that  section 
which  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Free  States 
may  continue  to  have  as  many  as  it  pleases. 
The  burden  and  the  sin  of  slavery  is  in  future 
■to  be  confined  exclusively  to  that  half  of  the 
Union  which  rose,  and  has  been  combating 
to  throw  it  off.  Snch  are  some  of  the  incon- 
ffrnities  and  absurdities  into  which  men  land 
themselves  when  they  act  from  annnosity  and 
not  from  principle,  when  they  strive  to  do 
harm  instead  of  striving  to  do  jiTstice. 

Tliere  are  still  several  other  reasons  which 
render  Mr.  Lincoln's  })roclamation  a  blunder 
and   a   crime,   and    \\liich   should    especially 
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condemn  it  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  trim  fiicnds  of 
the  black    race.     We  can  touch  iipou  only 

;■  one  of  them  here,  and  that  bnt  briefly.  But 
we  would  oritreiit  all  who,  in  their  zeal,  for 
the  well-being  and  elevation  of  the  negro, 
applaud  or  defend  what  may  seem  to  them 
in  its  essence  a  good  thing,  however  imper- 
fectly and  clumsily  done,  to  consider  well  the 
only  possible  conditions  under  which  the 
emancipation,  of  the  slaves — that  is,  their 
existence  in  a  slate  of  freedom — can  practi- 

^"  cally  bo  achieved  in  America,  hcarin;/  in  mind 
the  actual  data  for  the  Holutinn  of  the  ■problem 
— viz.,  that  there  arc  fonr  millions  of  negroes 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the  whites  among 
whom  their  lot  is  cast  are  about  the  most 
energetic,  pushing,  intolerant  race  on  earth  ; 
one-half  accustomed  to  regard  these  unfor- 
tunate creatures  as  inferior  animals,  to  treat 
them  like  horses,  and  to  value  them  as  pro- 

>«  perty  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  other 
tialf  loathing  tliem  personally,  despising  them 
intellectually,  and  jealous  of  them  as  compe- 
titors in  the  labour  market.  The  equals  of 
tlie  whites  they  are  not,  and  with  their  ante- 
ceclents  could  not  be  ;  nor,  if  they  were,  would 
they  ever  be  recognised  as  sucji  eithar  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South.  Let  us  each  ask 
ourselves  bow,  if  we  had  authority  and  power, 
we  should  set  about  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
lilem  ;  and  probably  our  unanimous  reply 
would  be,  that  the  very  last  .solution  wo  should 
adopt,  or  dare  the  responsibility  of,  would  be 
such  a  sudden,  inconsiderate,  pmal  liberation 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  decreed. 

The  idea  of  expatriating  them  either  to 
Liberia  or  to  Central  America,  or  even  to  the 
neighbouring  Antilles,  every  one  feels  to  be 
futile  and  impracticable.  The}' love  their 
country  and  their  locations ;  they  would  not 
go  unless  driven  ;  and  to  drive  them  would 
be  to  exercise  against  them  one  of  the  harsh- 
est rights  and  one  of  the  cruellest  inflictions 
of  slavery.  Moreover,  their  removal  would 
be  physically  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
their  numbers.  Their  mere  annual  increase 
would  be  probably  the  utmost  number  that 
could  he  folonized  away,  leaving  still  four 
millions  on  our  hands,  for  they  multiply  at 
•  the  rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  tliousand  a  vear. 
If  immediately  set  free,  with  or  without 
compensation,  the  problem  is  no  nearer  its 
solution.  The  four  millions,  soon  to  become 
live,  woidd  still  -he  there.  How  could  they, 
and  how  would  they,  be  dealt  with  ?  They 
are  unaccustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
slavery  has  made  them  helpless,  far  more 
helpless  than  the  lied  Indians,  and  far  more 
likely  to  be  victims  of  bad  men,  either  in  the 
way  of  excitement  or  oppresion.  If  they 
remained  where  they  now  are,  idle,  as  most 
of  them  would  be — for  both  their  nature  and 


their  antecedents  would  render  labour  hateful 
to  them — they  would  be  soon  crushed  or 
virtually  re-enslaved  by  the  '  knaverj'  and 
strength  of  civilisation'  (as  Lord  Erskine  well 
ex[>resscd  the  resistless  comlnnation).  For 
who  believes  that  a  race  like  the  Americans 
would  tolerate  among  them,  around  their 
homes,  skirting  and  infesting  their  plantations, 
the  nuisance  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lazy 
•.vagabonds,  if  even  they  were'  only  lazy  and 
not  ill-disposed  ?  They  would  in  sofne  way 
or  other  be  compelled  to  labour  for  hire; 
they  would  never  be  suffered  to  acquire  land 
or  to  become  squatters,  for  their  labour  would 
be  wanted,  and  their  indolence  would  be  a 
social  evil  ;  they  would  again  virtually  be 
enthralled — with  this  difference,  that  no  one 
would  own  them,  and  therefore  no  one  would 
protect  them  when  no  longer  useful.  There 
would  be  compulsion  without  care  or  guar- 
dian.ship,  and  their  last  state  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  No  one  who  knows  the  Ame- 
ricans can  believe  that  the  negroes  will  ever 
be  allowed  to  live  among  them  as  real  fellow- 
citizens  and  equals;  or  that  they  could  ever 
hold  their  own  with  a  race  so  far  ruder,  abler, 
and  more  instructed. 

Suppose  another  plan  adopted,  which  has 
been  suggested,  and  is  not  without  Ms^primd 
facie  recommendations.  Suppose  one  or  two 
States — Florida,  for  example — set  apart  for 
the  emancipated  negroes,  whose  presence 
among  them,  when  emancipated  and  \i  really 
free,  neither  their  former  masters  nor  their 
foi'mcr  despisers  would  probably  endui'e. 
Suppose  them  driven  into  that  fertile  though 
swampy  corner  of  the  Union.  How  long- 
would  they  be  suffered  to  remain  there  in 
peace?  How  long  have  the  Indians  been 
suffered  to  retain  the  territories  guaranteed 
to  them  for  ever  by  the  most  soleviin  treaties? 
Not  one  hour  after  they  were  coveted  by  the 
white  man,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his  west- 
ward deluge.  Could  Florida  be  a  Black  Re- 
public without  constant  collision  with  its 
overbearing  ncit;hliours  ?  How  would  the 
negroes  fare  in  such  a  strife  ?  AvA  when  the 
four  Hiillions  become  five  and  ten,  what  pros- 
pect eould  be  looked  forward  to  except  cease- 
less and  desolating  wars  ? 

Since,  then,  the  emancipated  negroes  would 
never  be  suflered  to  live  am'ong  the'r  former 
masters  as  free  and  eqiyil,  nor  alongside  iiv^ 
peaceful  independence  (iind  though  thisiilfglit 
be  very  wicked,  yet  it  would  be  very  certain), 
what  programme,  for  their  future  can  be  laid 
out  by  sober  and  pi-actical  statesmen  as  really 
feasible  (and  statesmen  will  aim  at  nothing 
that  is  mauifestly  unhttainable),  except  that 
they  shall  continue  in  the  meantime  to  be  the 
lower  classes,  the  labouring  population,  of  the 
Soutb.ern   States,  under   such  conditions  and 
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securities  as  can  be  arraiigeJ, — working  as 
labourers  work  with  us,  because  tbey  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  a  living  ;  protected  by  the  law 
from  wrong,  secured  by  law  in  the  right  of  ris- 
'ing  if  they  can;  prepared  for  greater  liberty 
and  higher  destinies  by  such  instruction  as  may 
safelj'  be  afforded  them  when  there  are  no 
longer  abolitionist  tracts  to  read  or  abolitionist 
emissaries  to  dread  ;  l^appy, — for  the  lower 
classes  and  thelaboiiringcla-ses  of  a  community; 
may  be  as  happy  as  any  other,  if  they  are  fill- 
ing their  natural  avocations,  and  sheltered  in 
their  natural  affections  and  desires; — the  mass 
remaining  labourers  like  the  mass  in  other 
countries,  the  exceptions  having  full  liberty  to 
develop  and  profit  by  their  exceptional  capa- 
cities and  wants  ?  Surely  a  future  of  this  sort 
is  the  one  which  their  best  friends  must  look 
to  as  the  most  hopeful  within  their  reach  ;  and 
what  could  so  fatally  iuterfei'e  with  sueh'a 
future  as  an  emanci])ation  thunderbolt  like 
Mr.  Lincoln's,  which  leaves  their  upward 
progress  entirely  to  tlieir  own  resources,  and 
bases  it  on  an  act  which  secures  the  bitterest 
hatred  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  alone  they 
could  look  for  direction,  assistance,  or  control  ? 

What  will  be  the  probable  issne  of  the  con- 
flict,— or  rather,  in  what  form  and  at  what 
date  the  certain  issue  will  arrive, — it  is  vain 
to  conjecture.  \Mieu  angry  passions  or  when 
material  strength  shall  be  exhausted,  or  when 
reviving  reaso,;  may  re-assert  its  sway,  we  have 
no  elements  which  can  enable  us  to  calculate. 
Everything  about  the  affair  is  problematic, 
because  everything  is  unprecedented.  What 
will  be  the  destiny  and  career  of  either  the 
new  or  the  residual  Republic;  what  projects 
each  may  form  for  the  hazy  future ;  what 
lessons  each  may  learn  from  the  pregnant 
past;  whether  the  capacity  for  government  of 
the  one,  or  the  small  need  for  government  of 
the  other,'  may  prove  the  best  security  and 
the  richest  gift;  and  how  far  cither  may  redeem 
that  early  promise  which  seems  broken  and 


blighted  now, — we  will  not  attempt  to  prophe- 
sy, but  we  shall  watch  with  eager  interest  to 
see.    But  whatever  may  result  from  the  crisis 
in  the  end,  the  crisis  itself  offers    about   the 
saddest   spectacle    that    our    generation    has 
beheld.     It  is  sad,  because   it  has  belied  the 
fairest  promise  with  which  any  young-nation 
rfver  set  forth  to  run  its  course,  and  turned 
its  joy  into  mourning  and  shame.     It  is  sad, 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  easiest 
path,  the  smoothest  sea,  the  most  favonring 
wind,  though  they  may  do  much  for  the  mate- 
rial progress  and  well-being  of  a  people,  can 
do  little   for  its  true  greatness,  and  nothing 
for  its  public  virtue.  It  is  pre-eminently  sad 
to  those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  as  not  only  the  sound  creed, 
but  the  panacea  for  all  social  ills;  for  it  has 
shown  that  the  delirium  of  peoples  is  at  least 
as  frantic,  as  s.-inguiuary,  and  as  devastating,  as 
that  of  kings     It  is  sad  to  those  who  had 
taught  themselves  to  look  to  the  New  World  , 
not  to  '  redress  the  balance,'  but  to  redeem 
the  blunders,  to  avoid  the  errors,  to  put  to 
shame    the  vices  and    the    shortcomings,    of 
the  Old.     It  is  sad,  because,  while  falsifying 
the  boasts,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  chas- 
tened the  boasters ;  and  because  it  looks  at 
present  like  a  terrible  chastisement,  inflicted 
only  to  harden  the  liearts  and  seal  up   the 
intelligence  of  the  sufferers.     It  is  sad,  finally 
because  it  tend#to  shake  our  faith  in  human- 
ity,   in    its   great    destinies,    in    its    mighty 
progress,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ultimate 
gaol,  in  the  capacity  of  even  the  most  hope- 
ful  race,   placed  in   the  most   advantageous 
circumstances,  to  solve  the  central  problem 
of  political  science  ; — because,  in  a  word,  but 
for  our  belief  in  the  Power  that  brings  good  out 
of  all  evil,  we  should  almost  be  disheartened 
into   echoing  the  melancholy  and  despairing 
inference  of  the  Preacher- — -^  The  thing  which 
has  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  there  is 
no  new  thinsj  under  the  sun.' 
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